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[The  greatly  increased  expense  of  printing,  incident  to  the  change  of 
the  times,  is  the  only  reason  why  the  publication  of  this  volume  has  been 
delayed  so  long. 

It  was  stated  in  the  General  Preface,  in  respect  to  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment, that  the  several  denominations  would  follow  each  other,  according 
to  the  number  of  subjects  which  they  respectively  furnished.  From  this 
rule  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  depart  in  the  present  volume,  so  far 
as  to  bring  together  the  Associate  Reformed,  the  Associate  and  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Bodies, — the  two  former  being  already  merged 
in  one  denomination,  (the  United  Presbyterian,)  to  which  also  the  latter 
sustains  an  intimate  relation.] 


LUTHERAN, 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


Notwithstanding  the  General  Preface,  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,  contains  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  obligations  to  Professor  Stoever,  of  Penn- 
sylvania College,  for  the  important  service  which  he  had 
then  rendered  me,  I  deem  it  proper  now  to  say  that 
those  obligations  have  since  been  greatly  increased  by 
his  unremitted  and  persevering  eflforts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Not  only  has  he  allowed  me  to  make  free  use  of 
a  long  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  Lutheran  Minis- 
ters, published  in  the  Evangelical  Quarterly  Review,  but 
he  has  gathered  material  expressly  for  me  from  various 
sources,  and  has  put  me  in  correspondence  with  many  of 
his  distinguished  friends.  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood, 
therefore,  that,  but  for  Professor  Stoever' s  unwearied 
kindness,  in  almost  making  the  enterprise  his  own,  this 
series  could  scarcely  have  approached  its  present  degree 
of  completeness. 

I  had  actually  made  out  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  I  feel  more  especially  obliged,  in  connection 
with  this  portion  of  my  work,  with  an  intention  here 
to  record  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  them, 
individually,  but  I  am  so  equally  indebted  to  a  very 
large  number,  that  I  have  persuaded  myself  that  they 
will  be  more  than  willing  to  excuse  me  from  so  delicate, 
not  to  say  invidious,  a  task.  I  will,  therefore,  content 
myself  with   asking   each   one   of  my   contributors   to 
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accept  my  best  thanks,  as  if  he  had  been  personally 
named,  only  reserving  to  myself  the  privilege  of  speci- 
fying my  friend  and  neighbour,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pohlman, 
to  whom  my  applications  for  aid  have  been  as  success- 
ful as  they  have  been  constant;  and  H.  H.  Muhlenberg, 
M.D.,  of  Reading,  who  has  not  only  furnished  much 
important  biographical  material,  but  has  generously  pre- 
sented the  engraved  portrait  of  his  venerated  ancestor, 
by  which  these  biographies  are  introduced. 

Though  this  series  contains  nearly  all  the  more  distin- 
guished names  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  there  have  been 
a  few  who  were  recognized  as  lights  in  their  day,  con- 
cerning whom  so  little  beyond  uncertain  tradition 
remains,  that  any  attempt  to  do  justice  to  their  memo- 
ries would  be  unavailing. 

In  all  cases  in  which  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
sources  from  which  the  material  is  drawn,  my  authority 
is  Professor  Stoever. 

P.  S.— September,  1868.  The  Statistics  in  the  His- 
torical Introduction  are  brought  down  to  the  present 
year. 
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The  origin  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  was  in  an  emigration 
from  Holland,  which  dates  back  nearly  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  Dutch 
in  New  Amsterdam,  in  1621.  So  long  as  the  territory  belonged  to  Hol- 
land, they  were  obliged  to  hold  their  religious  services  in  private;  but 
from  1664,  when  British  rule  there  commenced,  they  were  permitted  to 
conduct  their  worship  publicly, — a  privilege  which  was  continued  to  them 
under  all  the  successive  Governors.  Their  first  minister  was  Jacob  Fabri- 
cius,  who  arrived  in  this  country  in  1669,  but,  after  having  served  them 
for  eight  years,  withdrew  and  took  charge  of  the  Swedish  Church  at 
"Wicaco,  now  Southwark,  Philadelphia:  here,  after  having  laboured  four- 
teen years,  during  nine  of  which  he  was  blind,  he  died  in  1692. 

The  next  Lutheran  settlement  was  that  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware, 
in  1636.  This  Colony  was  first  contemplated  during  the  reign  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  and  with  his  hearty  concurrence ;  but,  being  delayed  by 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  plan  subsequently  took  efl^ect  under  the 
auspices  of  his  illustrious  Prime  Minister,  Oxenstiern.  The  Colony  pros- 
pered for  some  time ;  but,  not  receiving  any  accessions  from  the  parent 
country,  it  came  gradually  to  languish,  until  the  Swedish  language  was 
entirely  abandoned,  and  the  congregations,  three  or  four  in  number, 
became  incorporated  with  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  third  settlement  of  Lutherans  was  that  of  the  Germans,  which, 
beginning  in  Pennsylvania,  extended  to  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  interior 
of  New  York,  and  the  Western  States.  In  1710  about  three  thousand 
Germans,  chiefly  Lutherans,  came  to  New  York,  by  way  of  England, 
having  been  driven  from  their  native  land  by  Eomish  persecution,  and 
settled  on  the  Hudson  River.  In  1713  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  of 
these  settled  in  Schoharie ;  and  in  1717,  and  again  in  1727>large  numbers 
more  planted  themselves  in  different  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  This  Colony 
was,  for  a  long  time,  without  a  regular  ministry ;  but,  as  many  of  them 
possessed  the  truly  Christian  spirit,  they  kept  up  public  worship,  sustain- 
ing their  services  sometimes  by  reading  devotional  books,  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  Germany,  and  sometimes  by  putting  their  school- 
masters forward  to  perform  the  office  of  Preachers  of  the  Gospel.  During 
the  twelve  years  immediately  preceding  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Henry  Melchior 

«  Yarioat  pnblieationi  of  Dr.  Sohmnoker. — Early  History  of  the  Lntheran  Chnroh  in 
Amerie*,  bj  G.  W.  Sohaeffer,  D.D. — Brief  Slietoh  of  the  Amerioan  Lutheran  Church,  by 
Professor  Stoever;  also  his  Discourse  before  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Lutheran 
Chorth,  1862.— Lutheran  Almanae  for  1863. 
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Muhlenberg,  in  1742,  the  Germans  were  often  favoured  with  the  gratui- 
tous labours  of  the  Swedish  Ministers. 

The  fourth  settlement  of  Lutherans  in  this  country  was  that  of  the 
Saltzburgers,  who  established  themselves  in  Georgia,  in  the  year  1733, 
and,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  the  Divine  protection,  called  the 
place  of  their  residence  Ebenezer,  These  emigrants  came  hither  to  escape 
Eomish  persecution,  and  to  find  a  place  in  these  Western  wilds  where 
they  could  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences,— pecuniary  aid  being  afforded  them  by  the  British  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christianity.  Their  first  Pastors  were  Messrs.  Bolzius 
and  Gronau.  In  1738  these  Colonists,  by  the  powerful  aid  of  George 
Whitefield,  erected  the  far-famed  Orphan  House  at  Ebenezer.  Many  of 
the  descendants  of  these  people  are  still  connected  with  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  South. 

Not  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  Saltzburgers,  numerous  Germans 
from  Pennsylvania  and  other  Provinces  migrated  to  North  Carolina, 
where  they  formed  a  Lutheran  community  that  has  been  extending  with 
the  lapse  of  years.  In  1735  a  settlement  of  Lutherans  was  formed  in 
Virginia,  supposed  to  be  the  church  in  Madison  County ;  but  there  were 
some  circumstances  attending  it  which  proved  unfavourable  as  well  to  its 
numerical  as  its  spiritual  growth.  In  1739  a  few  Germans  made  their 
way  to  Waldoborough,  Me.,  who  were  subsequently  joined  by  several  hun- 
dred more;  but,  the  title  to  their  land  proving  unsound,  many  of  them, 
after  a  while,  withdrew,  and  the  Colony  never  prospered. 

The  most  important  of  these  several  Colonies  was  that  which  planted 
itself  originally  in  Pennsylvania,  and  gradually  worked  its  way  into 
several  of  the  neighbouring  States.  In  1742  this  Body  of  Lutherans, 
and,  indeed,  the  cause  of  Lutheranism  throughout  the  country,  was  greatly 
strengthened,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg, 
from  Germany,  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers,  and  high  culture,  and 
intense  devotion  to  his  work,  whose  labours  were  probably  more  influential 
in  moulding  the  destinies  of  the  Lutheran  Church  than  those  of  any  other 
individual  have  ever  been.  Educated,  as  he  had  been,  in  the  school  of 
Francke,  and  possessing  a  large  measure  of  the  spirit  of  that  illustrious 
man,  he  became,  by  common  consent,  the  leader  of  his  denomination, 
labouring,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  sustain  the  interests  of  evan- 
gelical religion,  for  almost  half  a  century. 

Muhlenberg  was  soon  joined  by  other  men,  of  kindred  spirit  and  excel- 
lent education,  most  of  whom  were,  like  himself,  emigrants  from  Germany. 
Among  them  were  Brunnholtz  and  Lemke,  in  1745;  Handschuh,  Weygand 
and  Hartwig,  the  founder  of  the  Seminary  that  bears  his  name,  in  1748 ; 
Hcintzelman  and  Schultz,  in  1751;  Gerock,  Hausil,  Wortman,  Wagner, 
Schartlin,  Shrenk  and  Rauss,  in  1753;  Bager,  in  1758;  Voight  and 
Krug,  in  1764;  Helmuth  and  Schmidt,  in  1769;  and  Kunze,  in  1770. 
When  the  first  Lutheran  Synod  was  held,  in  1748,  there  were  only  eleven 
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regalar  ministers  in  this  country ;  but  three  years  afterwards  there  were 
reckoned  about  forty  congregations. 

The  greater  part  of  these  men  were  eminently  devoted  ministers ;  but 
they  were  compelled  to  prosecute  their  labours  amidst  manifold  discour- 
agements, growing  out  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  dissolute 
habits  of  not  a  small  part  of  the  population,  and  constant  exposure  to  the 
barbarity  of  the  Indians.  During  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Lutheran  Church,  in  common  with  other  denominations,  was  temporarily 
retarded  in  its  growth,  though  it  subsequently  shared  in  the  happy  results 
which  that  grand  enterprise  was  destined  to  work  out. 

In  1786  the  number  of  Lutheran  Ministers  in  the  Middle  States  was 
twenty-four.  From  that  time  till  1820,  when  the  General  Synod  was 
formed,  there  was  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  number  both  of  con- 
gregations and  of  ministers ;  though  the  standard  of  theological  education, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  suitable  institution  for  the  purpose,  was  far  from 
being  elevated,  and  there  was  a  proportional  depression  in  the  tone  of 
piety  in  most  of  the  churches.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  General 
Synod,  in  1820,  the  Church  had  gradually  become  divided  into  five  or  six 
different,  distant,  and  unconnected  Synods.  There  were  serious  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  in  bringing  these  several  Bodies  together  as  an  harmo- 
nious whole ;  but  the  result  has  proved  most  auspicious  to  the  interests 
of  Lutheranism  throughout  the  country. 

The  Form  of  Government  adopted,  from  the  beginning,  by  the  Lutheran 
Churches  in  this  country,  recognizes  *'the  parity  of  M^isters,  the 
co-operation  of  the  Laity  in  Church  Government,  and  the  free,  voluntary 
convention  of  Synods."  Such  was  the  character  of  the  first  Synod,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1748 — it  was  composed  of  a  due  proportion  of  lay 
delegates,  who  shared  equally  with  the  Clergy  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. In  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  Muhlenberg  adopted  substantially 
the  Congregational  mode;  which  has  always  been  adhered  to  till  the 
present  time. 

The  Creed  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  it  exists  in  this  country,  is 
embodied  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Its  leading  doctrines  are  the 
following : — 

1.  "That  there  is  one  Divine  essence,  which  is  God,  eternal,  incor- 
poreal, indivisible,  infinite  in  power,  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and  yet  there 
are  three  persons  who  are  of  the  same  essence  and  power,  and  are  co-eter- 
nal: the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit: 

2.  **  That  the  Word,  that  is  the  Son  of  God,  assumed  human  nature  in 
the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  so  that  the  two  natures,  human 
ind  Divine,  inseparably  united  into  one  person,  constitute  one  Christ,  who 
is  true  God  and  man : 

3.  "  That  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  who  are  naturally  engendered, 
are  born  with  a  depraved  nature,  that  is,  without  the  fear  of  God,  or  con- 
fidence towards  Him,  but  with  sinful  propensities : 
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'  4.  '*  That  tHe  Son  of  G-od  traly  suffered,  was  crucified,  died  and  was 
buried,  that  He  might  reconcile  the  Father  to  us,  and  be  a  sacrifice  not 
only  for  original  sin,  but  also  for  all  the  actual  sins  of  men :  that  He  also 
sanctifies  those  who  believe  in  Him,  by  sending  into  their  hearts  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  governs,  consoles,  quickens,  and  defends  them  against  the 
Devil  and  the  power  of  sin : 

5.  **  That  men  cannot  be  justified  before  God  by  their  own  strength, 
merits,  or  works;  but  that  they  are  justified  gratuitously,  for  Christ's 
sake,  through  faith: 

6.  *'  That  this  faith  must  bring  forth  good  fruits;  and  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  perform  those  good  works  which  Ood  commanded,  because  He  has 
enjoined  them,  and  not  in  the  expectation  of  thereby  meriting  justification 
before  Him : 

7.  **  That,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  this  faith,  the  Ministerial  office 
has  been  instituted,  whose  members  are  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  admin- 
ister the  Sacraments,  (namely,  Baptism  and  the  Lord*s  Supper.)  For, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  as  means  of 
grace,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  who,  in  his  own  time  and  place,  produces 
faith  in  those  who  hear  the  Gospel  message, — namely,  that  G-od,  for 
•Christ's  sake,  and  not  on  account  of  any  merit  in  us,  justifies  those  who 
believe  in  Christ: 

8.  "That,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  Christ  will  appear  for  judgment; 
that  He  will  raise  all  the  dead ;  that  He  will  give  to  the  pious  and  elect 
eternal  life  ^nd  endless  joys,  but  will  condemn  wicked  men  and  devils  to 
be  punished  without  end." 

As  to  Forms  of  Worship  and  Church  Order — the  Lutheran  Church 
retains  and  observes  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  the 
Ascension,  and  Whitsunday.  She  also  maintains  the  institution  of  Infant 
Church-membership  and  Baptbm,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  the  rite  of 
Confirmation.  Catheehetioal  instruction  is  considered  as  an  important 
part  of  pastoral  duty.  At  least  once  a  year,  the  Minister  is  expected  to 
bold  a  series  of  meetings  with  those  who  are  applicants  for  admission  to 
ihe  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  to  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  and 
with  all  who  feel  a  special  concern  for  their  salvation.  At  the  close  of 
these  meetings,  which  are  generally  continued  once  or  twice  a  week, 
through  a  period  of  from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  the  catechumens  are  examined 
in  respect  to  their  qualifications  for  Communion. 

The  following  is  the  statistical  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Lutheran 
/Churdi  in  the  United  States  in  1868: 

i  There  are  49  Synods,  including  1,750  Ministers,  3,112  congregations, 
(tmd  332,156  communicants.  Of  Periodical  Publications,  there  are,  in 
English,  one  Quarterly,  four  Monthlies,  two  Semi-Monthlies,  and  four 
Weeklies;  in  German,  five  Monthlies  and  five  Semi-Monthlies;  in  Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian,  three  Monthlies,  two  Semi-Monthlies,  and  one 
Weekly. 
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The  Theological  Seminaries  are  the  Hartwick  Seminary,  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  founded  in  1816;  the  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod,  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  founded  in  1825;  the  Theological  Department  of  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  0.,  founded  in  1845 ;  the  Theological  Department  of 
the  Missionary  Institute,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  founded  in  1859;  the  Theo- 
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JOHN  MARTIN  BOLZIUS. 

1734—1765. 
FROM  THE  REV.  P.  A.  STROBEL. 

Ameriods,  Ga.,  February  15, 1864. 

ReT.  and  dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your  request  in  famishing 
yoa  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  venerable  Bolzius,  first  Pastor 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Ebenezer,  (Ja., — a  church  which,  as  you  are  aware, 
was  composed  originally  of  the  persecuted  Salzburgers,  from  Upper  Austria. 

Concerning  the  early  life  of  John  Martin  Bolzius  the  notices  that  remain 
are  few  and  meagre.  He  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  December,  1703,  and  was 
ordjuned  a  Preacher  of  the  Gospel  on  the  11th  of  November,  1733.  He  is  first 
brought  to  our  notice  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Orphan  House  in  Halle. 
Whilst  occupying  that  important  position,  he  was  selected,  with  the  Rev.  Israel 
Christian  Oronau,*  to  become  a  spiritual  shepherd  of  the  persecuted  Salzburgers, 
and  to  accompany  them  on  their  voyage  to  America.  He  assumed  the  relation 
of  Pastor  to  these  people,  at  Rotterdam,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1733,  and 
proceeded  with  them  on  their  journey  to  England,  and  thence  to  their  future 
home  in  Georgia. 

His  connection  with  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  established  by  the  venerable 
Francke,  is  in  itself  a  strong  attestation  to  his  learning  and  piety ;  and  his  sub- 
sequent history,  in  the  various  relations  which  he  sustained  to  the  Salzburgers, 
shows  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  through  whose  agency  he  was  appointed 
to  so  responsible  a  position. 

Mr.  Bolzius  left  Dover,  in  England,  with  the  first  compsmy  of  Salzburgers 
who  came  to  this  country,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1733,  and,  after  a  perilous 
voyage  of  a  hundred  and  four  days,  arrived  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  about  the  1st 

*I8BAKL  Christiait  Groitav,  preriovB  to  his  coming  to  this  oonntry,  had  been  a 
Tvtor  in  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle.  After  his  arrival  in  Georgia,  little  more  is  known 
of  his  eareer  than  that  he  laboured  most  diligently  and  faithfully  with  his  colleague, 
Pastor  Bolsius,  till  he  was  called  to  his  reward.  He  died  in  January,  1745.  The  event 
is  thus  desoribed  by  Boliius: — <<  Last  Friday,  January  11th,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  call 
my  dear  brother  and  colleague  to  his  rest.  He  fell  asleep,  full  of  joy  in  his  Saviour. 
On  a  stormy  and  rainy  day,  nearly  a  year  since,  while  preaching  to  the  Germans  in 
Sarannab,  he  caught  cold  at  church,  so  that  he  was  hardly  able  to  perform  service  here 
the  sneoeeding  Sabbath.  From  the  effects  of  that  attack  he  never  recovered.  During  the 
last  six  weeks  of  his  life,  he  was  afflicted  with  a  continued  fever.  The  time  of  his  illness 
was  a  source  of  edification  to  all  of  us  who  were  daily  about  his  person.  His  heart  con- 
tinually enjoyed  eommunion  with  his  Redeemer.  Nothing  troubled  him,  for  he  had  an 
abiding  sense  of  reconciliation  with  God,  and  realised  the  joy  and  peace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  When  one  of  the  Saliburg  brethren  took  hold  of  his  hand,  which  Mr.  Gronau 
had  lifted  up  in  praise  of  God,  he  desired  that  the  friend  might  support  his  arms  in  the 
uplifted  position  in  which  he  had  held  them.  This  being  done,  he  exclaimed, — *  Come, 
Lord  Jesus !  Amen,  Amen !'  With  these  words  he  closed  his  lips  and  eyes,  and  entered 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  full  of  peace.  On  the  following  day  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  cemetery  connected  with  Jerusalem  Church,  amid  the  unfeigned  lamentations  of 
his  eolleagues,  and  the  people  for  whose  temporal  and  spiritual  advantage  he  had  laboured 
with  aoremitting  diligence  and  fidelity.  As  he  had  in  all  things  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
God  his  Saviour,  so  he  went  to  the  grave,  full  of  hope,  leaving  the  testimony  that  God 
wat  with  him." 
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of  March,  1734.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  he  reached  Savannah ;  and- 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be  made,  proceeded  with  the  Salz- 
burgers  to  their  new  home,  (about  twenty-five  miles  above  the  city  of  Savannah), 
which,  with  pious  gratitude,  they  called  Ebenezer,  It  was  now  that  he  was  made 
fully  to  realize  the  weighty  responsibilities  which  he  had  assumed  as  the  Pastor 
of  an  exiled  people. 

Mr.  Bolzius  not  only  sustamed  the  relation  of  Pastor  to  the  colonists,  but,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Gronau,  had  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  entire 
settlement  at  Ebenezer ;  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  affiiirs  of  any  colony 
could  have  been  more  judiciously  managed.  He  also  frequently  visited  Savan- 
nah, and  preached  to  a  small  congregation  of  Salzburgers  that  had  been  established 
there.  At  times  his  duties  were  not  only  arduous  but  distressingly  embarrassing ; 
but  he  performed  them  with  a  conscientious  fsuthfulness  worthy  of  all  praise,  and 
with  a  degree  of  success  truly  wonderful.  In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
care  and  labour  that  devolved  upon  him,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was 
agent  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Colony,  and  a  Missionary  under  the  English  Society 
for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge ;  while  he  retained  a  relation  also  to  the 
Li^theran  Church  in  Grermany,  having  been  required  to  subscribe  to  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  and  to  a  code  of  regulations  drawn  up  by  the  Kev.  Samuel 
Urlsperger,  of  Augsburg,  Rev.  F.  M.  Zeigenhagen,  of  London,  and  Rev.  G. 
Augustus  Francke,  of  Halle.  It  is  evident  that  it  must  have  required  no  com- 
mon degree  of  Christian  prudence  and  good  judgment  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
bene&ctors  of  the  Colony  in  England,  and  their  Christian  friends  and  advisers  in 
Germany ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his 
people.     But  he  fulfilled  his  trust  to  the  satisfiiction  of  all  parties. 

Though  Mr.  Bolzius  displayed  much  wisdom  in  his  administration  of  the  civil 
afi&iirs  of  the  Colony,  it  is  chiefly  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  that  his  character 
commends  itself  to  our  admiration.  His  preaching  was  eminently  e^'angelical  in 
both  doctrine  and  spirit,  as  might  have  been  expected  fix)m  his  intimate  connec- 
tion with  those  eminently  godly  men  at  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle.  And  he 
was  remarkably  attentive  to  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfiire  of  those 
placed  under  his  superintendence.  In  all  cases  of  difficulty  they  foimd  m  him  a 
wise  and  judicious  counsellor;  amidst  the  distress  and  privations  incident  to  colo- 
nial life  he  exhibited  an  example  of  patient  endurance  and  heroic  self-denial,  and 
withal  a  Christian  sympathy,  which  might  well  inspire  his  people  with  resigna^ 
tion  under  all  their  sufferings.  In  all  the  plans  which  the  colonists  adopted  for 
the  advancement  of  theur  temporal  prosperity  he  felt  a  lively  interest;  but  he 
laboured  always  to  impress  them  with  the  great  idea  that  their  first  object,  in 
removing  to  America,  was  the  promotion  of  their  spiritual,  rather  than  their  tem- 
poral, well-being ;  that,  as  they  were  exiles  for  conscience  sake,  and  were  come 
into  a  country  where  they  were  free  from  the  frown  of  the  oppressor,  they  were 
bound  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  God  by  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  spiritual 
life. 

Allow  me  here  to  frimish  two  or  three  brief  extracts  from  his  journal  and  his 
letters,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  his  labours  among  his  people,  and  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  him  under  all  circumstances.  His  journal  shows  that  he 
was  remarkably  conscientious  and  careful  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties, 
particularly  visiting,  quieting  and  comforting  the  sick.  Speaking  of  a  visit  whidi 
he  had  made  to  a  member  of  his  church,  he  says : 
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"  I  found  him  very  low  spirited ;  spoke  to  him  about  our  dear  Saviour,  setting 
forth  to  him  how  we  might  both  live  and  die  happily  in  communing  with  Christ.  He 
was  troubled  by  the  sins  he  had  committed  in  his  youth,  and  their  remembrance  was 
almost  depriving  him  of  the  hope  of  acceptance  with  God.  *  It  is  terrible  indeed,' 
said  I,  *  to  offend  God  with  wilful  sins,  and  to  sin  in  hope  of  His  mercy.'  I  called 
to  his  mind  that  thousands  were  going  to  Hell,  while  flattering  themselves  witii  this 
promise.  If,  however,  we  are  truly  penitent,  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the 
truth  that  God  is  willing  to  forgive  our  sins,  and  cast  them  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
•  •  *  Cireless  and  froward  men  are  indeed  presuming  upon  Christ  and  his  merits, 
without  seeking  conversion;  but  he  calls  those  who  labour  and  are  heavy  laden;  and 
if  they  come  to  Christ,  anxious  for  their  souls'  salvation,  they  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed." 

In  (me  of  liis  letters  to  Senior  Urlsperger,  he  says : — 

"  In  our  comer  of  the  earth  we  have  richly  enjoyed  the  protection  and  blessing 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  things :  though  we  have  not 
been  free  from  trials  and  difficulties,  still  they  have  been  light,  and,  as  we  trust,  have 
been  subservient  to  our  welfare  and  furtherance  in  religion,  through  the  wise  direc- 
tion of  a  kind  Providence.  We  acknowledge,  to  the  praise  of  God,  that  piety  and 
contentment  reign  among  us,  as  even  strangers  are  willing  to  acknowledge.  My  col- 
league and  myself  meet  weekly  for  conference  and  prayer,  by  which  our  mutual  love 
is  cemented  through  the  blessing  of  God.  Among  our  congregation  are  many  men 
and  women,  who  are  truly  converted  to  God,  and  who  walk  in  the  truth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  our  office,  and  humble  assistants  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties." 

Mr.  Bolzius  sustained  the  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  at  Kbenezer  thirty- 
two  years.  During  this  time  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  three  Lutheran  churches 
CTected,  and  the  town  of  Ebenezer  rise  to  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
The  Colony  became  very  prosperous,  and  it  was  his  privilege  to  behold  the  entire 
settlement,  after  many  years  of  serious  embarrassment,  enjoying  all  the  comforts 
of  civilized  life,  blessed  with  abundant  harvests,  contented  with  their  lot,  and 
every  day  increasing  in  virtue  and  true  religion — ^an  ample  reward,  truly,  for  all  the 
sacrifices  he  had  made,  and  the  arduous  and  self-denying  duties  he  had  performed. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1765,  it  pleased  the  Master,  whom  he  had  served 
80  bng  and  so  well,  to  call  him  to  his  reward.  For  three  years  prior  to  his 
death  his  health  had  been  very  precarious ;  but,  though  urged  by  his  friends  to 
allow  himself  some  repose,  he  invariably  refused,  saying, — "  I  have  soon  to  appear, 
with  my  hearers,  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  I  do  not  wish  one  of 
them  to  accuse  me  of  being  the  cause  of  his  destruction."  The  testimony  of  his 
brethren  is  that  he  bore  all  his  sufferings  with  extraordinary  fortitude  and  meek- 
ness. During  a  visit  which  Mr.  Lemke,*  his  colleague,  made  to  him,  he  said, — "  I 
cannot  describe  how  happy  I  am  in  my  solitude,  whilst  I  enjoy  the  presence  of 
my  Saviour  and  communion  with  Him.  Happy,  oh,  indescribably  happy ! "  On 
a  subsequent  occasion  he  remarked  to  the  same  friend, — "  1  acknowledge  our 
Protestant  religion  as  a  precious  treasure  to  me  in  life  and  death.  In  myself  I 
can  discover  naught  but  sin ;  but  God  has  granted  me  forgiveness  for  Christ's  sake." 
In  a  letter  to  Senior  Urlsperger,  he  says, — "  I  am  hastening  to  my  home.  He  who 
sees  his  wedding  day  is  not  concerned  about  trifles.  It  has  pleased  my  Hea- 
yenlj  Father  to  visit  me  for  several  months  with  disease  and  infirmities,  which, 

*The  Rer.  Harican  U.  Lemkb  waq  sent  07er  to  Ebenezer  early  in  the  spring  of  1746, 
to  supply  the  vaoaney  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Gronan.  He  entered 
vpon  his  duties  with  great  energy,  and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the  patrons  of  the 
efaareh  in  Germany  had  made  a  very  judicious  selection.  About  a  year  after  his  arrival 
lie  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Gronan,  who  was  a  near  relative  of  Mr.  BoUius.  Little  is 
known  of  the  history  of  his  ministry,  though  all  traditions  unite  in  representing  him  as  an 
eminently  godly  man,  and  as  having  been  held,  by  the  community  at  large,  in  great 
veneration.  The  exact  time  of  his  denth  is  not  known,  though  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  little  before  the  opening  of  the  Revolution. 
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most  probably,  will  terminate  mj  life/  I  am  in  his  hands  and  He  does  all  things 
well ;  as  mj  own  experience  has  taught  me  during  my  whole  pilgrimage,  but 
more  especially  during  the  thirty-two  years  of  my  pastoral  office  among  the  Salz- 
burgers.  Dearest  Redeemer,  accept  my  humble  thanks  for  all  thy  love  and 
fitithfulness  I "  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Zeigenhagen,  of  London,  he  writes  thus : 
"  This  will  probably  be  my  last  letter  to  you.  All  that  I  can  now  do  is  to  pre- 
pare myself,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  for  a  happy  exit  out  of  this 
world.  God  be  praised,  I  can  say, — *  If  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  if 
we  die,  we  die  imto  the  Lord.'  How  great  is  the  happiness  to  possess  this 
knowledge !  It  is  a  &ithful  saying,  I  shall  be  happy  forever.  My  eyes  shall 
behold  the  source  of  all  joy."  Such  was  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  this  vene- 
rable man  entered  into  hb  rest.  The  day  afler  his  death,  (November  20th,)  his 
remains  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  connected  with  Jerusalem  Church,  amidst 
the  unfeigned  lamentations  of  his  parishioners,  to  whose  best  interests  he  hod  so 
long  been  devoted.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  no  monument  marks  the  place 
where  the  ashes  of  this  venerable  &ther  repose ;  but  whether  this  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  direction,  or  the  neglect  of  those  on  whom  the  duty  should 
have  devolved,  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Little  is  known  of  the  fiimily  of  Mr.  Bokius.  He  had  four  children,  two  of 
whom  died  when  quite  young.  Of  the  two  that  survived  him)  the  eldest,  a  son, 
was  at  the  University  of  HaUe  at  the  time  of  his  Other's  death,  and  I  believe 
never  returned  to  this  country.  Of  the  history  of  the  daughter  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  traces. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  extend  this  sketch,  especially  by  means  of  extracts 
from  Mr.  Bokius*  own  writings ;  but  I  suppose  the  above  may  be  sufficient  for 
your  purpose. 

Very  truly  Yours,  in  best  bonds, 

P.  A.  STROBEL. 


HENRY  MELCHIOR  MUHLENBERG,  D.  D.* 

1742—1787. 

Henry  Melchiob  Muhlenberg  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Embeck,  in  the 
Electoral  Principality  of  Hanover,  September  6,  1711.  His  parents  were 
Nichokus  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  above  men- 
tioned place,  and  Anna  Maria  Kleinschmied,  daughter  of  a  retured  military  officer. 
From  his  seventh  to  his  twelfth  year  he  was  kept  constantly  at  school  in  his  native 
place,  and  was  occupied  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  German  and  Latin  languages. 
He  was  early  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was  confirmed,  and  admitted  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  by  Mr.  Benckhardt,  Pastor  of  Einbeck.  His  &ther  died  about 
this  time,  leaving  so  little  property  that  his  mother  was  unable  to  continue  him 
at  school,  and,  accordingly,  for  the  next  three  years,  he  was  obliged  to  kbonr  for 
the  support  of  the  &mily.     Indeed,  he  was  not  frilly  relieved  from  this  necessity 

•Memoir  in  the  EraDgelfoal  Review,  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg.  Evangelioal  Mag- 
asine  and  Christian  Eolectio,  1863.  Prof.  Sobmnolcer's  Retrospect  of  Luiheraniam. 
Latheraa  Almanac,  1851. 
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until  he  had  reached  his  twenty-first  year ;  though  he  was  able,  probably  in  the 
intervals  of  labour,  to  devote  some  time  to  Arithmetic,  and  also  to  playing  on 
the  organ, — an  accomplishment  which  he  found  of  no  small  advantage  to  him 
in  subsequent  life.  The  training  to  which  he  was  hereby  subjected,  from  his 
necessitous  circumstances,  had  the  effect  of  giving  him  a  fine  physical  develop- 
ment, and  probably  of  greatly  increasing  his  power  of  endurance. 

At  about  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  for  a  year  or 
more  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  Latin  and  Greek,  under  the  instruction  of  Pastor 
Schussler,  at  £inbecL  In  1733,  when  he  was  about  twenty-two,  he  visited  the 
towns  of  Clausthal  and  Zellerfeld,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  employment 
by  which  he  might  support  himself  while  he  continued  his  studies.  In  the 
latter  place  he  obtained  a  situation  as  assistant  teacher  in  a  school,  while  he  was 
to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  each  day  to  his  own  studies,  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reciting  to  the  Principal  Here  he  continued  a  year  and  a  half,  and, 
during  this  time,  read  several  of  the  Latin  Classics,  and  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  besides  making  a  good  beginning  in  the  French  and  Hebrew. 

In  September,  1734,  he  returned  to  Einbeck,  where,  for  a  while,  he  was  occu- 
pied in  reviewing  his  previous  studies  under  Pastor  Schussler.  He  was  strongly 
desirous  of  taking  a  complete  University  course,  but  was  destitute  of  the  requi- 
site pecuniary  means,  and  knew  no  way  of  obtaining  them.  Most  unexpect- 
edly, however.  Providence  opened  a  way  for  the  attainment  of  his  object.  The 
University  of  Gottingen  was  established  about  this  time,  and  collections  were 
made  in  the  different  cities  and  towns,  and  sent  thither  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting students  designated  by  the  respective  places  from  which  the  funds  were 
contributed.  The  amount  contributed  by  the  city  of  Einbeck  was  sufficient  to 
entitle  it  to  send  a  student  thither  for  a  year ;  and  as  young  Muhlenberg  hap- 
pened to  be  the  only  one  in  the  city,  at  that  time,  of  the  requisite  age,  who 
wished  to  go  to  the  University,  he  was  selected  by  the  members  of  the  Council 
to  enjoy  this  privilege.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Gottingen  in  March,  1735,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  having  at  least  one  year's  residence  at  the  University 
made  sure  to  him.  Up  to  this  time  he  seems  to  have  had  no  genuine  experience 
of  the  power  of  Christianity ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of  his  course,  he  formed 
some  associations  among  the  students  that  proved  un&vourable  to  his  moral  char- 
acter ;  but  his  aberrations  were  of  short  continuance,  and  were  succeeded  by  bit- 
ter regrets,  and  ultimately  by  new  views  of  Divine  truth  and  a  thoroughly  reno- 
vated character.  He  became  an  inmate  of  the  fiunily  of  Dr.  Operin,  one  of  the 
Theok^ical  Faculty  of  the  Institution,  and  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  and  served 
as  his  amanuensis ;  and  from  him  he  received  most  important  aid  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  religious  life.  As  a  consequence  of  this  change,  he  began  now 
to  devote  all  his  leisure  to  domg  good  to  his  fellow  creatures.  In  1736  he 
became  associated  with  several  theological  students  in  giving  instruction  in  the 
elementary  branches,  and  especially  in  the  Catechism,  to  ignorant  and  neglected 
children.  Some  of  the  clergymen  and  schoolmasters,  regarding  this  an  irregu- 
larity, complained  of  it  to  the  Government  at  Hanover,  and  requested  an  inter- 
dict upon  the  further  prosecution  of  their  benevolent  plan.  The  matter  was 
fonnally  brou^t  to  trial,  but  an  eminent  lawyer  and  an  excellent  man  volim- 
teered  to  defend  the  young  men  concerned,  so  that  the  case  was  issued  in  their 
fiivour. 
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In  1737  he  was  admitted  into  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  allowed  to  cate- 
chise and  preach  in  the  Church  of  the  University.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
selected,  by  Count  Reuss  the  XI,  as  his  domestic  Chaplain ;  and  he  was  provi- 
dentially brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Baron  Von  Munchausen,  who  became  his 
benefactor  and  greatly  &cilitated  his  course  at  the  University. 

At  length  he  received  an  invitation  from  two  eminent  individuals,  in  the  city 
of  Gratz,  to  visit  that  place,  at  their  expense,  with  a  view  to  occupying  the  post 
of  Deacon  there.  On  his  arrival  they  thought  him  scarcely  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion, but  found  means  of  sending  him  to  HaUe  to  enable  him  to  make  the  neces- 
6ary  improvement.  Accordingly,  he  reached  Halle  in  May,  1738,  and  had 
committed  to  him  the  instruction  of  the  primary  school,  whence  he  was  regularly 
transferred,  irntU  he  had  passed  through  all  the  departments  successively,  and 
was  finally  placed  in  charge  of  the  classes  in  Theology,  Hebrew  and  Greek.  In 
July,  1739,  Count  Reuss  the  XXIV,  one  of  the  eminent  persons  who  had  invi- 
ted him  to  Gratz,  and  a^rwards  furnished  the  means  of  his  going  to  Halle,  sent 
him  a  call  to  become  Deacon  or  Assistant  Minister  in  the  Chiu-ch  at  Gross- 
Hennersdorf,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  and  also  Inspector  of  the  Orphan  House  at  the 
same  place.  Before  accepting  this  call  he  was  publicly  examined,  by  the  Con- 
sistory at  Leipsic,  as  to  his  qualifications  tor  the  ministry,  and  received  Ordination. 
He  then  proceeded  to  his  assigned  post  of  labour,  and  remained  there  for  throe 
years,  performing  the  double  duty  of  Pastor  and  Inspector. 

In  July,  1741,  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Halle,  Dr.  Francke  informed  him 
that  he  had  just  received  a  request  that  he  would  cause  a  missionary  to  be  sent 
to  the  scattered  Lutherans  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  he  proposed  to  Mr.  Muhlen- 
berg to  engage  in  the  enteri)rise.  After  giving  the  subject  much  serious  conside- 
ration and  obtaining  the  judgment  of  some  of  his  most  valued  friends,  he 
determined  to  accept  the  appointment ;  and,  accordingly,  left  Gross-Hennersdorf, 
where  he  had  been  for  some  time  a  diligent  and  successful  labourer,  on  the  9th 
of  December,  1741.  He  returned  first  to  his  native  place,  where  he  had  to 
encoimter  severe  persecutions  in  consequence  of  the  prejudices  which  certain 
persons  had  taken  against  him ;  but  his  confidence  in  God  never  faltered,  and  he 
proceeded  with  calmness  and  firmness  to  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  He  made 
his  way  first  to  Holland,  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  spent  a  few  weeks 
with  an  old  friend.  Dr.  Ziegenhogan,  private  Chaplain  to  the  King.  On  the  13th 
of  June,  1742,  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  sailed  from  Gravesend  for  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. ;  but  she  had  an  uncommonly  protracted  passage,  as  she  did  not  reach 
her  destination  imtil  the  22d  of  September.  He  suffered  greatly  on  the  voyage, 
as  well  from  boisterous  and  profane  company  as  the  want  of  water  and  fresh  pro- 
visions. After  remaining  a  day  or  two  in  Charleston,  he  took  passage  for  Savan- 
nah, to  pay  a  short  visit  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Gronau  and  Bolzius,  two  Lutheran 
clerg3nuen,  who  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  in  Georgia.  He  reached 
Charleston,  on  his  return,  on  the  20th  of  October,  where  he  remained  a  few 
days,  and  then  embarked  in  a  small  sloop  for  Philadelphia ;  and,  after  a  passage 
rendered  terrible  by  fierce  storms  and  horrid  oaths  and  curses,  was  safely  landed 
there  on  the  25th  of  November. 

On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  he  foimd  himself  encompassed  with  manifold 
difficulties.  Here  he  was  brought  into  unpleasant  relations  with  Coimt  Zinzen- 
dorf  and  his  adherents ;  and,  at  Providence  and  New  Hanover,  self-constituted 
Pastors.of  little  education  and  less  morality,  had  reduced  Lutheranism  almost  to 
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the  point  of  absolute  extinction.  However,  by  his  good  judgment,  patience  and 
perseverance,  he  was  enabled  to  surmount  these  difficulties.  He  was  soon  elected 
Pastor  of  the  three  congregations  of  Philadelphia,  New  Providence,  and  New 
Hanover,  which,  though  distant  from  each  other  thirty-six  miles,  he  served,  with 
great  fidelity,  for  the  first  two  years  and  a  half  of  his  residence  in  America.  In 
1745  he  was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  several  additional  labourers ;  to  one  of 
whom,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brunnholtz,  he  relinquished,  without  actually  resigning,  the 
diarge  of  the  City  Church.  From  this  period  till  1761  he  lived  at  New  Provi- 
dence, and  divided  his  labours  chiefly  between  that  congregation  and  the  one  at 
New  Hanover ;  though  he  took  many  long  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
scattered  congregations,  and  preaching  to  those  which  were  without  any  stated 
ministry. 

In  the  year  1761  the  congregation  at  Philadelphia,  having  become  dissatis- 
fied with  the  minister  who  had  been  for  some  time  serving  them,  and  &Ilen 
into  a  somewhat  disordered  state,  earnestly  requested  the  return  of  their  first 
Pastor ;  and  Mr.  Muhlenberg,  accordingly,  went  back  to  resume  his  labours 
imoDg  Uiem.  His  presence  had  the  effect  of  restoring  peace  to  the  congrega- 
tion, and,  after  about  a  year,  he  succeeded  in  introducing  a  system  of  Church 
roles,  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  many  others  in  the  Lutheran  churches  in 
this  country.  In  1774  he  made  a  missionary  journey  to  Georgia,  by  request 
of  the  "  worthy  Fathers  in  Halle,"  the  history  of  which  has  since  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Evangelical  Review.  In  1776,  in  consequence  of  increasing 
bodily  infirmities,  in  connection  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  his  congregation  consented,  at  the  expense  of  dispensing  with  his  services, 
that  he  should  seek  a  more  congenial  home  in  the  country.  He,  accordingly, 
removed  to  New  Providence,  but  did  not  find  there  the  repose  which  he 
coveted.  His  ministerial  labours  were  not  discontinued,  except  during  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling  of  his  feet,  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  leave  his  house ;  but,  even  during  this  period,  his  mind  re- 
tained its  full  vigour,  and  he  was  useful  in  many  ways  after  he  had  ceased  to 
be  heard  in  the  pulpit.  He  suffered  severely  from  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
He  was,  throughout,  the  earnest  friend  of  his  adopted  country,  and  there  was 
no  sacrifice  he  was  not  ready  to  make,  no  peril  to  which  he  would  not  cheer- 
fidly  expose  himself,  for  sustaining  and  carrying  forward  its  interests.  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life  his  bodily  infirmities  had  very  much  increased — asthma 
and  other  painful  disorders  were  added  to  the  swelling  of  his  feet ;  but,  in  all 
his  sufferings,  not  a  murmuring  word  escaped  him.  He  died,  with  words  of 
triumph  on  his  lips,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1787.  His  Funeral  was  attended  by 
a  vast  multitude,  and  several  Sermons  conmiemorative  of  his  life  and  character 
were  preached  in  different  churches. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  1784. 

It  is  not  known  that  Dr.  Muhlenberg  published  any  thing  in  this  country  but 
a  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Prayers  for  Congregations.  His  Reports  of  his 
missionary  operations .  here  were  published  in  Germany,  first  separately,  and 
iftenrards  in  connection  with  the  Reports  of  other  missionaries,  in  two 
volomes,  entitled  Ha2lische  Nachrochten, 
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FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  S.  SCHMUCKER.  D.  D., 

PaOFESBOB  IK  THE   LUTHERAN   THEOLOGICAL   SeMINART  AT  GeTTTBBUBO. 

Getttsbukg,  September  20,  1848. 

My  dear  Brother :  You  ask  me  for  some  estimate  of  the  character  and  ser- 
vices of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg.  Though  more  than  sixty 
years  have  passed  since  he  closed  his  earthly  career,  his  name  is  still  fresh 
and  fragrant  in  all  our  churches,  and  his  general  characteristics,  as  well  as 
the  results  of  his  labours,  are  so  well  known  that  I  shall  be  in  little  danger  of 
mistaking  in  respect  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  several  German  as  well  as  Swedish  Lutheran  ministers 
had  been  in  this  country  long  before  Mr.  Muhlenberg  arrived  here,  yet  so 
active  and  successful  was  he  in  organizing  new  churches,  in  building  up  those 
previously  founded,  and  in  promoting  spirituality  and  union  among  them  all, 
that  he  is  justly  regarded  as  the  Founder  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  of  her  early  divines. 

Even  the  acceptance  of  a  call  as  missionary  to  these  Western  wilds  by  one 
who  was  in  possession  of  so  respectable  and  promising  a  station  as  he  occupied 
in  Germany,  at  a  time  when  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  was  the  work  of 
tedious  months,  and  often  not  without  danger,  affords  no  small  evidence  of  a 
mind  influenced  by  the  higher  motives  of  Christian  obligation  and  love  for  the 
Master's  cause.  But  Muhlenberg  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Francke, 
and  had  imbibed  a  large  portion  of  his  heavenly  spirit.  Like  Paul,  he  had  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the 
flesh ;  and  yet  his  zeal  was  associated  with  great  thoughtfulness  and  wisdom. 

On  his  arrival  in  this  country  he  was  cordially  received,  and  entered 
on  his  labours  with  comprehensive  and  well  directed  views  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  Church.  In  these  labours  he  persevered  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  Whilst  Edwards  was  co-operating  with  the  extraordinary  out- 
pourings of  the  Spirit  in  New  England,  and  the  Wesleys  were  labouring  to 
revive  vital  godliness  in  Old  England;  whilst  Whitefield  was  doing  the  same 
work  in  both  England  and  America,  and  the  successors  of  Francke  were 
labouring  to  evangelize  Germany,  Muhlenberg  was  striving,  with  similar  zeal 
and  fidelity,  to  do  the  work  of  God  among  his  German  brethren  in  this  West, 
ern  world.  Of  him,  as  also  of  some  of  his  early  associates,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  he  was  « in  joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  roln 
bers,  in  perils  by  his  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  (Indians), 
in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils 
among  false  brethren,  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness."  He  preached 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  churches,  in  private  dwellings,  and  often  in 
the  open  air,  until,  at  last,  his  Divine  Master,  whom  he  had  so  faithfully 
served,  received  him  into  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

His  intellectual  qualifications  were  of  the  highest  order.  Possessed  of 
superior  natural  talents,  he  had  received  a  regular  and  thorough  classical  and 
theological  education,  as  is  fully  evinced  by  his  having  been  selected  as  Prin- 
cipal or  Inspector  of  the  Orphan  House  in  Great  Hennersdorf.  His  philologi. 
cal  and  linguistic  attainments  were  unusually  extensive.  In  addition  to  a 
good  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  spoke  the  English,  German,  Latin, 
Holland  and  Sweedish  languages.  Yea,  during  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  he  did  what  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  educated  missionaries  of  the 
present  day  is  able  to  do, — ^he  preached  statedly,  in  three  diflerent  languages, 
every  Sabbath, — namely,  in  English,  in  German,  and  in  Low  Dutch.  His 
incessant  activity  in  missionary  and  pastoral  labours  left  him  little  leisure  for 
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writing,  and  yet  his  Diarj  is  most  copious,  and  his  various  Eeports  and  com- 
munications to  the  Missionary  Directors  at  Halle,  and  to  the  friends  of  the 
missionary  cause  throughout  Germany,  which  were  published  chiefly  in  «« Hol- 
lische  Nachrichten,"  would  constitute  five  or  six  octavo  volumes.  Other  pro- 
ductiom^  of  his  pen  are  preserved  in  manuscript  by  his  descendants,  and  may 
yet  be  given  to  the  public. 

As  a  Preacher  and  Pastor  he  sustained  an  equally  elevated  rank.  In  his 
Reports  to  Halle  he  introduces  the  opinion  of  a  minister,  (believed  to  be  him- 
self,) as  to  the  proper  attributes  of  good  preaching,  to  which  his  own  practice 
is  supposed  to  have  corresponded.  "  In  our  discourses,"  says  ho,  "  we  ought 
to  make  no  ostentatious  display  of  learning,  but  study  simplicity.  We  should 
neither  strike  into  the  air,  nor  employ  low  and  vulgar  expressions ;  not  intro- 
duce too  much  matter  into  a  sermon,  but  discuss  the  subject  fully  and  apply 
it  to  the  heart.  Our  sermons  should  not  be  dry  but  practical.  Religion 
should  be  presented,  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  pleasure.  Avoid  personalities. 
Let  personal  difficulties  be  settled  in  your  pastoral  visits.  The  clenckera  must 
not  be  neglected.  Present  your  thesis  rightly ;  neglect  not  the  anti-thesis. 
As  our  members  are  resident  among  all  kinds  of  hostile  errorists,  controver- 
sies cannot  be  avoided;  yet  you  should  not  mention  names.  Carefully 
inquire  into  the  moral  condition  of  the  members  of  the  church,  and  let  it 
serve  as  a  homiletic  rule  for  you.  Let  us  sow  with  tears,  let  us  aim  at  the 
edification  of  each  individual  soul,  and  give  heed  to  ourselves  and  our  doctrine." 
The  length  of  this  quotation  will  be  fully  compensated  by  the  sound  maxims 
it  contains.  Seldom  do  we  find  so  much  homiletic  wisdom  compressed  in  so 
small  a  compass ;  and  the  ideal  of  a  good  Preacher,  which  it  holds  up,  afibrds 
the  best  picture  I  can  present  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg  himself.  The  topics  of  his 
discourses  were  ordinarily  of  the  most  practical  and  spiritual  character.  He 
was  an  ardent  friend  of  prayer  meetings,  and  established  them  in  Philadelphia, 
and  had  held  them  daily  on  board  the  ship,  during  his  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic.  His  fidelity  as  a  Pastor  is  abundantly  evident  from  his  stated 
Reports  to  Halle,  which  abound  in  narratives  of  individual  conversions,  and 
exhibit  the  most  incessant  solicitude  for  souls.  A  single  extract  may  serve  as 
proof: — "May  27,  1752:  I  visited ,  the  senior  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment, whom  I  mentioned  before.  He  professed  to  have  been  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  four  sermons  I  had  preached  there.  We  had  an  edifying  conver- 
sation and  mutually  encouraged  each  other.  Afterwards  I  visited  a  young 
Deacon,  who  also  appeared  to  be  revived,  and  determined  to  give  his  whole 
heart  to  God.  Finally :  1  visited  the  sick  woman  before  referred  to.  She 
thanked  me  heartily  that  I  had  spoken  to  her  concerning  death.  She  had 
subdued  all  fear  of  her  approaching  end,  and  had  a  deep  sense  of  her  depravity 
and  a  godly  sorrow  on  account  of  it.  She  felt  and  acknowledged  herself  the 
very  chief  of  sinners,  as  destitute  of  even  the  least  power  to  help  herself.  I 
prayed  for  her,  and  spread  her  wants  before  the  Lord,  and  instructed  her  from 
the  word  of  God."  He  was  specially  attentive  to  the  religious  education  and 
Indoctrination  of  the  rising  generation,  and  not  unfrequently  recapitulated,  in 
the  after  part  of  the  day,  the  subject  of  his  morning's  discourse,  in  questions 
uid  answers,  with  the  younger  part  of  the  congregation.  In  short,  his  high 
intellectual  qualifications,  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  long  life  of  arduous  and 
odightened  labour  for  his  Master's  cause,  constituted  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  our  American  Zion,  and  justly  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  which 
he  generally  bears,  of  «  Patriarch  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church." 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  brother, 

S.  S.  SCHMUCKER. 
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FROM  HEISTER  H.  MUHLENBERG.  M.  D. 

Reading,  Pa.,  April  80,  1861. 

Dear  Sir:  Though  the  most  important  events  in  the  life  of  my  yenerablo 
ancestor,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  have  already  been  given  to  the  world 
in  different  forms,  there  is  much  of  authentic  tradition  retained  in  the 
memories  of  his  descendants,  and  many  interesting  facts  and  incidents  re- 
corded in  his  journal, — in  which  he  noted  not  only  matters  of  grave  impor- 
tance, but  even  the  trifles  of  the  hour, — that  have  never  yet  been  made 
public.  In  complying  with  your  request,  I  shall  draw  chiefly  upon  this 
hitherto  unappropriated  material,  and  shall  state  things  as  they  occur  to  me, 
without  much  regard  to  chronological  order.  What  I  shall  write  will  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  period  in  which  Dr.  Muhlenberg  lived  as  truly  as  upon  his 
own  character. 

In  those  early  days, — a  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago,  all  journeys  were 
necessarily  made  on  horseback.  His  father-in-law,  Col.  Conrad  Weiser,  who 
was  a  noted  and  trusty  Indian  Agent  of  the  Colonies  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  being  obliged  to  go  to  Albany  on  judiciary  business,  proposed 
to  Mr.  Muhlenberg  to  accompany  him,  and  offered  him  the  protection  of  his 
escort.  His  own  business  was  to  visit  the  congregations  on  the  Hudson, 
below  Albany.  Their  route  was  from  Tulpehoiken,  the  residence  of  his 
father-in-law,  by  way  of  Reading,  across  Pennsylvania,  to  the  water  gap  of 
the  Delaware,  up  that  river  to  the  Minisink  settlement,  then  across  to 
Esopus  on  the  North  River.  On  this  journey  he  speaks  of  a  certain  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  in  the  upper  border  settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Law  being  limited,  when  a  puzzling  case  came  before  him, 
had  the  custom  of  advising  the  parties  to  fight  it  out  with  their  fists,  and 
the  loser  to  pay  the  costs.  This  mode  of  dispensing  justice,  however,  did  not 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  Colonial  authorities,  when  it  became  known  to 
them,  and  the  Justice  was  deprived  of  his  commission.  Mr.  Muhlenberg, 
from  considerations  of  delicacy,  I  suppose,  only  gives  the  initials  of  the 
names. 

Another  unpublished  anecdote,  which  now  occurs  to  me,  is  from  a  letter 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Kunze,  whose  husband  remained  in  Philadelphia  in 
charge  of  the  congregations  there,  during  the  occupancy  of  that  city  by  the 
British,  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  seems  he  was  less  obnoxious  to  thenx 
than  were  the  other  clergymen,  though  he  was  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Muhlen- 
berg. She  writes  to  him  that  Lt.  Col.  Saltzman,  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  Lieut.  Van  Drack  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Hessian  oflBcers,  are  billeted 
on  them;  that  provisions  are  very  scarce,  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure  bread 
and  meat,  and  that  they  have  forgotten  the  looks  of  butter;  but  that,  thanks 
to  God,  they  have  plenty  of  potatoes  and  salt;  that  Continental  money- 
would  not  pass,  but  that  the  old  Pennsylvania  Colonial  notes  were  still 
current. 

Under  date  of  June  30,  1779,  while  residing  at  the  village  of  the  Trappe, 
he  writes  thus : — 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  my  son,  the  General,  dated  Highlands  of  York, 
June  15,  1779.  The  campaign  seems  to  open  fast.  The  English  have  possession 
of  King's  Ferry,  and  are  strongly  fortifiying.  We  lie  about  eight  miles  from  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  an  attack  on  our  fort  at  West  Point,  which  covers  the  commu- 
nication between  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States,  and  is  a  post  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  us.  Your  letters,  intended  for  Germany,  were  sent  to  New  York,  by 
a  safe  opportunity." 

Under  date  of  December  23,  1779,  he  writes  that  General  Muhlenberg 
proposed  making  a  journey  to  Virginia  to  look  after  his  private  affairs,  but. 
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after  making  the  attempt,  returned,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  snow, — 
from  three  to  six  feet. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1780,  he  notes  that  the  General  purchased  a  load 
of  hay  for  £50  currency. 

From  this  date  to  the  3d  of  March,  he  speaks  constantly  of  the  intense 
cold,  the  deep  snow  and  the  piercing  Northwest  winds.  At  that  date  he 
writes  : — 

"  We  have  to  shelter  and  feed  fonr  wagon  horses  and  two  saddle  horses  of  the 
Generars,  one  horse,  two  cows,  and  a  heifer  of  Mr.  Swaine's,  (a  son-in-law.)  and 
our  own  two  cows  and  heifer.  Of  human  beings  we  have,  pro  tern,  under  our  roof, 
Ist.  (Js,  two  old  people,  and  our  youngest  daughter,  Salome;  2d.  The  General's 
wife,  three  men  servants,  two  children,  and  a  negro  woman  nurse;  8d.  Mr.  S.,  his 
wife  and  child — in  all  twenty-six  mouths  and  stomachs.'' 

On  Friday,  the  10th  of  March,  1780,  he  writes  that  the  General  finally  com- 
menced his  journey  to  Virginia  with  his  family,  and  says, — "  It  will  be  a 
fiktiguing,  dangerous  and  expensive  one,  on  account  of  the  distance, — ^two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles,  and  the  bad  roads  and  high  waters."  The  General 
had  lent  a  neighbour,  Mr.  Reed,  MbOO  in  Continental  money,  a  short  time 
previously,  but,  as  he  had  bought  a  horse  for  the  journey  at  iS1025,  which 
formerly  had  cost  £\b  or  M20,  Mr.  R.  had  paid  him  back. 

From  this  date  to  April  1,  1780,  he  speaks  again  of  constant  snow  storms, 
piercing  winds,  and  intense  cold,  and  says, — "  The  wild  pigeons  have  not 
been  so  numerous  in  many  years." 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1780,  he  writes  that  he  received  a  letter  from  his  son 
Fred  with  news  that  Earl  M.  and  his  family  had  arrived  safely  in  Virginia 
after  much  suffering ;  that  he  found  his  homestead  in  much  confusion ;  that 
twenty  of  his  best  horses  had  died  and  half  his  cattle.  This  journey,  with 
his  £unily,  had  cost  him  iS10,000  in  Continental  money. 

To  show  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  females  of  that  day,  the  follow- 
ing incident  may  be  adduced,  recorded  under  date  of  Saturday,  January  10, 
1778.  He  says  that  his  son  Henry,  with  his  wife,  his  own  daughter  Mary, 
and  a  friend,  Miss  Gr.,  who  had  fled  to  them  for  refuge  from  the  city,  came 
on  horseback  from  New  Hanover, — the  three  females  determined  to  reach 
Philadelphia,  thirty  miles  distant,  if  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
their  houses  and  the  contents  which  were  necessarily  left  behind.  They  rode 
to  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  city,  and  then  sent  the  horses  back,  the  three 
females  going  alone  and  on  foot.  In  this  effort  they  had  to  pass  the  line  of 
British  guards,  and  run  the  risk  of  insult  and  imprisonment,  in  addition  to 
the  fatigue  they  were  obliged  to  undergo.  On  the  13th  his  son  came,  with 
the  horses,  to  go  and  meet  them  on  their  expected  return  the  next  day.  But 
in  the  evening  his  daughter  and  son's  wife  returned  on  foot,  notwithstanding 
the  exceedingly  bad  roads.  They  brought  a  quantity  of  salt,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  contraband  article,  and  very  scarce,  quilted  into  the  lining  of 
their  dresses.  *«  They  report  that  the  name  of  Muhlenberg  is  made  very  sus- 
picious among  the  Hessian  and  English  officers  in  Philadelphia,  who  threaten 
bitterly  with  prison,  torture  and  death,  if  they  can  catch  the  old  fellow.  I 
have  kept  myself  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  could  not  do  otherwise,  as  I  had  no 
call  to  meddle  with  political  affairs."  They  found  their  houses  plundered, 
and  but  little  left  but  the  bare  walls. 

(  have  thus  hastily  endeavoured  to  comply  with  your  request,  and  shall  be 
glad  if  my  communication  is,  in  any  degree,  answerable  to  your  wishes. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  H.  MITHLENBERG. 
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On  the  30th  of  April,  1745,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  married  to  Anna  Maria, 
daughter  of  Conrad  Weiser,  celebrated  in  the  Colonial  annals  of  Pennsylyania, 
as  Indian  interpreter,  magistrate,  &c.  He  had  eleven  children,  seven  of 
whom,  with  their  mother,  survived  him.  He  had  three  sons  who  entered  the 
ministry. 

JoHK  Pbtsb  Gabriel  Muhlbnbebg,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom  at  the 
Trappe,  a  village  in  New  Providence,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  October  1, 
1746.  His  early  education  was  conducted  partly  by  his  flEither,  and  partly  by 
Dr.  Smith,  Provost  of  the  then  Academy  of  Philadelphia.  When  he  was  in 
his  sixteenth  year  he  and  his  two  brothers  were  sent  by  their  flEither  to  Ger- 
many to  be  educated  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the 
strictness  of  the  discipline  to  which  he  was  there  subjected,  he  was  sent  to 
Hanover,  where  tradition  says  he  entered  the  army,  and,  meeting  a  British 
Colonel,  whom  he  had  often  seen  at  his  father's  house  in  America,  was  taken 
back  by  him  to  his  own  home,  having  been  discharged  by  the  Colonel's  request. 
Early  in  1768  he  was  ordained  a  Minister  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
according  to  its  rules  and  discipline.  On  the  1 2th  of  May,  of  the  same  year, 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Rector  of  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  New  Ger- 
mantown  and  Bedminster,  N.  J.,  where,  the  next  year,  he  commenced  officia- 
ting as  Pastor,  and  continued  thus  employed  for  several  years.  Here,  on  the 
6th  of  November,  1770,  he  was  married  to  Ann  Barbara  Meyer. 

From  this  place  he  removed  to  Woodstock,  Dunmore  (now  Shenandoah) 
County,  Va.,  where  he  had  charge  of  several  (Swedish)  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions, which  he  served  till  the  year  1775,  when  the  old  military  spirit  broke 
out  anew,  and,  at  the  solicitation  of  General  Washington,  he  accepted  a  Colo- 
nel's commission  in  the  eighth  (or,  as  it  was  often  called,  the  German)  Vir- 
ginia Regiment  on  the  Continental  establishment.  The  following  anecdote  is 
related  of  him : — Shortly  after  he  received  his  commission  he  preached  his 
Farewell  Sermon  to  a  very  large  audience,  and,  after  eloquently  setting  forth 
his  country's  wrongs,  he  said, — "  In  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things, — a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  pray — ^but  there  is  also  a 
time  to  fight,  and  that  time  has  now  come."  Then,  having  concluded  the 
sermon,  he  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  deliberately  put  off  his  gown  and 
stood  forth  before  them  clothed  in  his  military  garments,  which  his  gown  had 
concealed,  and,  proceeding  to  the  church-door,  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  for 
recruits.  Nearly  three  hundred  men,  of  his  congregation,  enrolled  themselves 
under  his  banner.  This  marked  an  epoch  in  his  life  and  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  career.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Sullivan's  Island,  (June, 
1776,)  and  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  whole  of  the  campaigns  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1777,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  He  held  command  in  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine  and  German  town,  and  on  one  occasion  saved  his  life  only  by  shooting 
down,  with  his  pistol,  a  British  officer,  who  was  deliberately  aiming  at  hira,  a 
second  time,  with  his  musket.  He  fought  at  Monmouth,  and  Stony  Point  in 
Virginia  under  Lafoyette ;  and  at  Torktown  he  commanded  at  the  storming  of 
the  British  redoubts.  When  the  army  disbanded  he  received  the  commission 
of  Major-General.  After  returning  to  Pennsylvania,  at  the  close  of  the  War, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  the  State.  In 
1785  he  was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  Commonwealth,  and,  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  elected  a  Representative  to  Congress, 
serving  from  1789  to  1791,  from  1793  to  1795,  and  from  1799  to  1801.  In 
1797  he  was  a  Presidential  Elector;  and  in  1801  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator,  but  resigned  in  1802,  and  was  appointed  Supervisor  of  the  Revenue 
for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  Collector  for  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death  which  took  place  at  his  resi- 
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4enoe,  near  Gray's  Ferry,  Philadelphia,  October  1,  1807,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  effect  of  a  chronic 
ejilargement  of  the  spleen,  induced  by  his  Southern  campaigns.  He  was  a 
man  of  commanding  powers  and  noble  dispositions,  and  was  a  great  favourite 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  the  second  son  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlen- 
berg, was  bom  also  at  the  Trappe,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1750.  He  accompanied 
his  brothers  to  Germany,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
where  he  remained  until  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Kunze  was  sent  to  this  country,  in 
1770,  when  he  and  his  youngest  brother  returned  with  him.  Being  intended 
for  the  ministry,  he  was  ordained  before  his  return.  '  He  was  stationed,  for  a 
time,  in  Shoefferstown,  now  Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  and  also  at  New  Hanover 
and  Reading.  Thence  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  took  charge 
of  the  Lutheran  Congregation  there,  and  was  instrumental  in  forming  the 
"  £vangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  New  York."  Here  he  remained  until 
the  arrival  of  the  British  army  compelled  him  to  retire.  Having,  with  his 
lather  and  brothers,  been  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  American  cause,  he 
knew  that  he  had  no  favour  to  expect  from  the  enemy  if  he  should  foM  into 
their  hands.  As  they  entered  the  city,  therefore,  he  left  it,  and  removed  to 
the  Falkner  Swamp,  (New  Hanover,)  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  where  he 
remained  a  few  years,  until  he  also  was  called  into  public  life.  In  1779  and 
1780  he  was  elected  to  represent  Pennsylvania  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
Afterwards  he  was  Register  and  Recorder  of  Montgomery  County,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Convention  to  consider  the  new  Federal  Constitution.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Congress  under  the  new 
Constitution,  and  of  the  first  three  was  chosen  Speaker.  Governor  Mifflin 
appointed  him  Register  of  the  Land  Office  of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he 
held  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1812,  aged 
about  sixty-two  years. 

The  third  son  who  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  Henry  Ernst  Muh- 
lenberg, as  he  continued  in  the  ministry  as  long  as  he  lived,  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  sketch. 

Of  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  daughters,  the  eldest,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Emanuel  Shultze,  a  distinguished  Lutheran  Missionary  from 
Germany  to  America;  the  second,  Margaret  Henrietta^  to  the  Rev.  John 
Christopher  Kunze,  D.D.;  the  third,  Mary  Catherine,  to  Major  Francis 
Swaine,  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army;  and  the  youngest,  Maria 
Salome,  to  Matthias  Richards,  Member  of  Congress,  &c 


PETER  NICHOLAS   SOMMER* 

1743_1795. 

Peter  Nicholas  Sommeb  was  bom  in  Hamburg,  (Gtsrmany,)  Janoaiy 
9,  1709.  Of  his  early  life  nothing  is  now  known  beyond  the  &ct  that  he  had 
the  benefit  of  a  decidedly  religious  training,  and  had  his  attention  early  directed 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  He  received  a  thorough  education,  both  classical 
aod  professional;  and,  on  the  completion  of  his  course,  was  licensed  as  a  theo- 
logical candidate,  to  be  ordained  as  soon  as  he  was  ready  to  assume  the  charge 
of  a  congregation.     He  was  yet  a  resident  of  his  native  place,  awaiting  the 
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indications  of  Providence  in  respect  to  a  field  of  labour,  when  an  opportonilj 
of  usefulness  was  presented  to  bim  on  tbis  side  tbe  Atlantic. 

A  detacbment  of  tbe  colony  of  Germans,  sent  over  to  tbis  country  from  tbe 
Palatinate  in  1710,  under  tbe  protection  of  Queen  Anne,  settled  in  tbe  valley 
of  Scbobarie  in  1712 ;  and,  as  most  of  tbem  bad  been  educated  in  tbe  Lutberan 
&itb,  tbeir  early  associations  and  babits  still  climg  to  tbem.  Tbougb  tbey  were, 
for  some  time,  witbout  tbe  services  of  a  minister  of  tbe  Gospel,  tbey  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  for  purposes  of  religious  improvement  in  private  bouses, 
and  tbey  were  also  occasionally  visited  by  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Berkenmeyer,*  of 
Loonenburgb,  (now  Atbens,)  wbo  preacbed  to  tbem  and  administered  tbe 
sacraments.  In  1714  tbis  little  company  was  organized  as,  a  cburcb,  but  tbey 
seem  to  bave  remained  for  many  years  witbout  a  regular  Pastor.  An  effort  to 
obtain  one  was  at  lengtb  made,  tbrougb  tbe  Lutberan  Consistorium  m  London, 
and  it  resulted  in  a  call  to  tbe  Kev.  Mr.  Sommer.  He  accepted  tbe  call, 
and  on  tbe  24tb  of  October,  1742,  left  bis  native  land,  and,  after  some 
detention  in  London,  embarked  for  New  York,  wbere  be  arrived  on  tbe 
2l8t  of  April,  1743.  After  remaining  bere  a  few  days,  be  proceeded  to 
Albany,  and  tbence,  on  tbe  25tb  of  May,  to  Scbobarie,  to  enter  upon  bis 
labours.  Tbe  congregation  wbom  be  bad  come  to  serve,  gave  bim  a  most 
bearty  welcome,  and,  on  tbe  23d  of  July,  be  administered  tbe  Lord's  Supper  to 
one  bundred  communicants.  In  tbis  field  of  usefulness  be  continued  for  nearly 
balf  a  century,  eminently  devoted  to  tbe  spiritual  interests  of  bis  flock,  and 
greatly  bonoured  and  revered  by  all  wbo  came  witbin  tbe  range  of  bis  influence. 
His  stated  field  of  labour  was  very  extensive,  but,  in  addition  to  tbat,  be  acted 

*  WiLLiA3C  Chbistopher  Berkenmeter  WES  bom  at  Bodenteicb,  Germany,  and  was 
thoroughly  educated  for  the  ministry  in  his  native  land.  After  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Justus  Falkner,  a  deputy  or  commission  was  sent  to  Hamburg,  by  the  Lutheran  con- 
gregation at  New  York,  in  order  to  secure  a  minister.  Mr.  Berkenmeyer  was  then  at 
Hamburg,  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  The  Hamburg  Ministerium  recommended  him 
as  well  qualified  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  New  York,  and  in  view  of  this  recommenda- 
tion, the  Amsterdam  Lutheran  Consistory,  who  had  been  authorized  by  the  New  York 
congregation  to  select  a  Pastor  for  them,  tendered  the  call  to  Mr.  Berkenmeyer.  Hav- 
ing accepted  the  call,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Consistory  of  Amsterdam  on  the  25th  of 
May,  1725.  On  the  25th  of  September  of  the  same  year  he  arrived  at  New  York,  where 
be  immediately  commenced  his  pastoral  labours,  preaching  in  both  the  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man languages,  and  officiating  also  at  other  places  where  his  services  were  required. 
One  authority  has  it  that  he  divided  his  time  between  New  York  and  Albany;  and 
another  that  he  very  soon  took  regular  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Quassaic,  where  he 
continued  to  labour  till  the  close  of  his  life.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  in 
this  country  he  had  his  residence  in  Loonenburgb,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  a  s'rt  of 
itinerant  Bishop,  visiting  diff3rent  portions  of  the  State,  wherever  any  of  his  Lutheran 
brethren  were  to  be  found.  He  died  in  the  autumn  of  1751,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  twenty-seventh  of  his  ministry  in  this  country,  and  w:is  buried  near  the 
pulpit  in  the  old  church  building  at  Loonenburgb.  He  had  a  high  reputntion  as  a 
scholar,  and  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  extensive  usefulness.  In  1728  he  pub- 
lished a  work  in  the  Dutch  language  under  the  following  title: — **Getrouwe  Herder-en 
wachter-stem  aan  de  Hoog-en  Needer-Duitsche  Lutheriaanen  in  dcse  Gewesten,  cen- 
stemmig  te  Zyn;  vertoont  met  twee  Brieven  en  andere  Ridenen  Lutherscben  Theologan- 
ten:  aangaande  't  Van  Dierensobe  Beroep,  en  de  Henkelsche  Bevistiging.  Te  New 
York,  by  I.  Peter  Zenger.  A.  C.  1723.  4  to."  The  circumstance  that  called  forth  this 
work  wus  this: — A  certain  John  Bernhard  Van  Dieren,  of  Konigsberg,  a  tailor  by 
trade,  sneaked  about  in  the  Lutheran  congregations,  creating  divisions  and  disturbances 
wherever  he  went.  And  he  became  still  more  inimical  when  both  the  German  and 
Swedish  Lutherans  denied  his  request  for  Ordination.  The  book  seems  to  have  been 
written  to  neutralise  the  influence  of  this  impostor. 

The  Rev.  Justus  Falkner,  above  referred  to,  was  bom  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 
and  was  ordained  by  a  Swedish  Lutheran  minister,  by  the  name  of  Recdman,  whom  the 
Archbishop  of  Sweden  had  appointed  Suffragan  or  Vice -Bishop  of  America.  On  coming 
to  this  country,  ho  became  Pastor  of  tbe  Lutheran  Churches  in  New  York  and  Albany. 
He  published,  in  1708,  a  Compendium  of  the  Anti-Calvinian  Doctrine,  occasioned  by  a 
sharp  contro  ersy  which  he  had  with  the  Calvinists. 
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as  an  itinerant  minister  for  the  wbole  surrounding  country,  gathering  into  con« 
gr^ations  the  scattered  members  of  the  church,  and  preaching  and  administer- 
ing the  Sacraments,  at  stated  periods,  in  destitute  Lutheran  settlements.  Li 
the  various  places  m  which  he  laboured,  he  left  an  impression  highly  fitvourable 
m  respect  to  both  his  ability  and  fidelity.  It  was  no  light  matter  to  travel 
thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  miles,  through  a  new  country,  with  scarcly  a  public 
road,  or  any  accommodations  for  travellers,  and  withal  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  Indians  and  wild  beasts, — as  he  often  did  in  the  perfonuance  of  his  mission- 
ary work.  But  he  halted  at  no  difficulties,  shrank  from  no  dangers,  that  he 
foand  in  the  path  of  duty.  He  lived  during  the  period  of  the  French 
War  and  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  cheerfully  shared  with  his 
people  the  manifold  trials  and  deprivations  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
Many  of  them  fell  victims  to  the  tomahawk  and  scalpmg-knife  of  a  savage  foe, 
hut  ike  church  was  still  preserved  under  the  labours  of  this  devoted  minister. 

In  the  year  1746  a  company  of  volunteers,  members  of  his  church  at  Scho- 
harie, previous  to  their  departure  to  join  an  expedition  against  Canada,  assem- 
bled in  the  house  of  God,  where  Mr.  Sommer  addressed  them  in  reference  to 
tiieir  peculiar  circumstances,  and  then  administered  to  them  the  Lord's  Supper. 
They  went  to  war  in  reliance  on  the  strength  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Whilst 
the  battle  of  Durbach  was  in  progress^  he  was  within  five  miles  of  the  scene 
of  action,  and  within  sound  of  the  firing,  engaged  in  holding  Divine  service  in  a 
private  house.  All  who  assembled  with  him  expected  to  be  captured  by  the 
enemy,  or  massacred  by  the  Lidians.  But  he  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with 
courage,  and,  with  a  view  to  this,  read  to  them  the  ninety-first  Psalm.  He 
fiilly  sympathized  in  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  heartily  rejoiced  in  its 
glorious  issue.  Notwithstanding  the  hostile  attitude  often  taken  by  the  Indians, 
he  was  deeply  interested  for  their  spiritual  wel&re,  and  was  instrumental,  by 
his  fiiithfol  labours,  of  bringing  not  a  small  number  of  them  under  the  regener- 
ating influences  of  Christianity. 

In  the  year  1768  Mr.  Sommer  was  called  to  experience  a  sore  affliction, 
ID  being  suddenly  smitten  with  blindness.  For  many  years  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  behold  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  to  look  upon  the  countenances 
of  his  own  fiunily,  or  of  the  members  of  his  congregation.  Still,  however,  he 
continued  in  the  &ithful  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  being  conducted  to  the 
po^it  by  one  of  his  sons  or  the  chorister  of  the  church,  who  gave  out  the 
hymns,  and  read  the  lessons  from  Scripture,  while  ?ie  preached  the  Gospel  and 
conducted  the  devotional  service.  After  this  affliction  had  continued  about 
twenty  years,  and  his  ministry  had  almost  come  to  a  close,  his  vision  was  sud- 
denly restored  to  him.  He  awoke,  on  a  beautiful  Sabbath  morning,  and,  to  his 
great  amazement  and  delight,  found  that  the  darkness  in  which  he  had  been 
enshrouded  so  long  had  passed  away.  The  first  object  that  greeted  his  eye  was 
his  church,  endeared  to  him  by  many  hallowed  associations ;  and  he  speedily 
repaired  thitiier,  and,  on  bended  knees,  ofiered  up  devout  thanksgivings  to  Qod 
fcr  having  graciously  interposed  to  deliver  him  from  so  great  a  calamity. 

In  1788,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  congregations,  whom  he  had  served  forty- 
lune  years,  Mr.  Sommer,  almost  an  octogenarian,  and  bowed  under  bodily 
infirmity,  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his  ministry,  and  removed  to  Sharon, 
in  Sdu^iarie  county,  to  spend  his  last  years  with  his  children  and  children's  chil- 
dieiL     Here  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place,  amidst  the  calm  tri- 
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mnphs  of  &it^,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1795,  in  the  ei^ity-fleventh  year  of  Im 
age.  His  remiuns  were  interred  on  his  &rm,  whence,  after  sixty-five  years, 
they  were  removed  to  the  cemetery  at  Schoharie,  where  the  old  church  onoc 
stood,  and  in  which  he  had,  for  so  long  a  period,  £Bdthfiilly  discharged  the  office 
of  an  Ambassador  of  God.  Appropriate  services  were  held  on  the  occasion,  con- 
ducted partly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lintner,  who  had  been  Pastor  of  the  church  for 
thirty  years,  and  partly  by  the  present  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Belfour, — the 
latter  delivering  a  Discourse  from  the  words, — **  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed." 

Mr.  Sommer  was  married  on  the  16th  of  May,  1744,  to  Maria,  dau^ter  of 
Jonathan  Kaiser,  of  Stone  Arabia.  They  had  several  children,  who  settled  in 
Sharon,  and  whose  descendants  still  live  in  that  region,  exhibiting  a  character 
worthy  of  their  revered  ancestry. 

Mr.  Sommer  held  a  high  rank  in  his  denomination,  as  an  able,  earnest,  labo- 
rious and  successful  minister.  His  memory  is  still  fragrant  throu^oot  the 
region  in  which  he  lived. 


PETER  BRUNNHOLTZ. 

1745_1758. 

Pbteb  Brunnholtz  was  bom  at  Nubul,  a  village  in  the  Principality  of  Grhick- 
burg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  when  Muhlen- 
berg sent  back  to  Germany  for  aid  in  the  grand  missionary  enterprise  which  he  had 
undertaken  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  he  was  selected  by  the  Theological  Faculty  at 
Halle,  with  the  cordial  approval  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  his  qualifications,  as 
a  suitable  person  to  occupy  that  responsible  position.     He  had  laid  a  good  founda- 
tion in  the  study  of  Theology  at  the  University,  and  had  already  had  some  prac- 
tical acquamtance  with  the  duties  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life.     He  had 
laboured,  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  for  some  time,  on  the 
estates  of  a  Christian  nobleman,  and  had  given  good  proof  of  both  his  ability  and 
fidelity.      When  the  call  from  the  United  States  was  tendered  him  by  Dr. 
Fancke,  of  Halle,  he  took  the  matter  into  most  serious  consideration,  as  a  great 
question  of  duty,  and  finally  became  convinced  that  it  was  a  call  from  Provi- 
dence which  he  had  no  right  to  decline.     Accordingly,  after  being  duly  exam- 
ined, he  was  ordained  on  the  12th  of  April,  1744,  by  the  Consistorium  at 
Wemigerode,  in  the  chi^  of  the  Castle  of  that  place.      He  immediately 
made  preparations  for  his  departure,  and,  with  Messrs.  Kurtz  and  Schaum  as 
catechists,  passed  over  to  England,  and  embarked  for  this  country  at  Gravesend, 
on  the  29th  of  November  following.     After  a  {Ht>tracted  and  tempestuous  passage, 
they  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  26th  of  January,  1745.     Their  arrival,  as  soon 
as  it  was  known,  occasioned  great  joy.     A  German,  coming  from  the  forest, 
and  not  knowing  who  the  strangers  wore,  approached  them,  as  they  were  passing 
firom  the  vessel  into  the  city,  and  inquired  whether  no  evangelical  preachers  had 
come  to  supply  their  spiritual  wants ;  and  the  answer  was  received  with  the 
most  heartfelt  satisfiustion.     They  very  soon  found  themselves  among  tlieir 
brethren  of  the  same  fiiith  in  Philadelphia,  from  whom  they  received  a  most 
cordial  welcome  to  their  field  of  labour.      The  inteUigenoe  was  immediately 
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ocmyeyed,  by  a  special  messenger,  to  Pastor  Muhlenberg,  who  was,  at  that  time, 
serving  his  charge  in  the  comitry.  Between  him  and  Mr.  Bnmnholtz  there 
existed  ever  after  the  most  intimate  friendship,  so  that  the  latter,  after  he  had 
become  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  labom*,  was  wont  to  say  that  he  would 
"  retire  and  live  as  an  emerUvs  with  Muhlenberg." 

Pastor  Brunnholtz  was  appointed  second  minister  in  the  churches  in  which 
Dr.  Muhlenberg  had  hitherto  laboured  alone,' — namely,  Philadelphia,  German- 
town,  Providence  and  New  Hanover.  They  not  only  jointly  performed  service 
for  these  four  congregations,  but  they  occasionally  visited  other  places  in  the 
region,  where  they  saw  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  doing  good.  And  they 
were  enabled  to  do  this  with  the  greater  ease,  from  the  &ct  that  Messrs.  Schaum 
and  KurtK,  who  had  taken  charge  of  schools, — the  former  in  Philadelphia,  the 
latter  in  New  Hanover, — had  also  become  their  assistants  in  preaching. 

Aft«r  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  Dr.  Muhlenberg  assumed  the  more  laborious 
stations,  whilst  Philadelphia  and  Germantown  were  assigned  to  Pastor  Brunn- 
holtz, as  his  more  immediate  charge,  in  consequence  of  his  physical  inability  to 
discharge  the  duties  connected  with  a  residence  in  the  country.  He  lived  in 
Philadelphia,  and  preached,  on  alternate  Sabbaths,  morning  and  afternoon,  at 
Oermmitown.  In  1751  he  resigned  his  charge  of  the  Germantown  Church  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Handschuch,  and  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  congregation  in 
Philadelphia,  although  he  frequently  preached  at  other  stations.  He  continued 
in  this  charge  till  die  close  of  life,  eminently  &ithful  and  useful,  and  greatly 
beloved  not  only  by  his  own  congregation  but  by  the  community  at  large.  He 
closed  his  earthly  pilgrimage  on  the  7th  of  Jidy,  1758,  after  an  illness  which 
had  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  three  months.  In  his  last  hours  he  was  per- 
fectly composed,  having  fiill  confidence  that  it  would  be  gain  for  him  to  die. 
£^  associate  in  the  ministry,  Mr.  Handschuch,  makes  the  following  record  of 
his  last  visit  to  his  death-bed : 

"  July  5th  at  2  o^clock,  a.  m.,  I  was  called  to  Pastor  Brunnholtz.  He  wished  to 
speak,  but  could  not  utter  a  loud  word.  With  deep  sorrow  I  cast  myself  upon  my 
knees,  and  prayed  long  and  fervently.  When  I  arose,  I  asked  him  whether  he 
understood  all.  To  which  he  nodded  assent.  In  a  few  moments  he  sank  in  the 
embrace  of  death,  amid  my  renewed  and  most  affectionate  supplications.'' 

His  Funeral  was  attended  by  an  immense  throng  from  both  city  and  country, 
among  whom  were  several  Professors  of  the  Academy,  (fifteen  in  number),  and 
the  ministers  of  all  the  churches.  Provost  Parlin,  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church,  had  been  requested  to  preach  the  Funeral  Sermon,  but  was  prevented 
by  illness  fix>m  performing  the  service.  Both  Dr.  Muhlenberg  and  Pastor  Hand- 
sdmch  were  so  deeply  afiected  by  their  bereavement  that  neither  of  them  was 
willing  to  undertake  the  painful  duty.  William  Kurtz,  then  a  student  of  The- 
ology, by  request,  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  occasion,  after  which  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg thanked  the  English  portion  of  the  congregation  for  the  respect  they 
had  shown  to  the  dead,  and  then,  according  to  custom,  re-conducted  the  funeiTd 
|m)ces8ion  to  the  house  of  mourning. 

Mr.  Brunnholtz  was  never  married.  His  library  he  bequeathed  to  the 
churdi,  and  whatever  funds  remained  after  the  settlement  of  his  estate,  and  the 
payment  of  some  legacies,  were  to  be  expended  in  the  procuring  of  a  room  near 
the  church,  in  which  his  library  might  be  preserved.  He  had,  however,  been  so 
liberal  in  the  use  of  his  property,  during  his  life  time,  that  he  left  but  little 
bdund  him. 
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All  ta^ition  agrees  in  representing  Mr.  Brunnholtz  as  a  man  of  distingoislied 
moral  worth,  and  of  extraordinary  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  was 
modest  and  unassuming,  but  most  inflexible  in  his  adherence  to  duty.  His 
preaching  was  simple,  instructive,  practical,  experimental,  and  sometimes  deeply 
solemn  and  pungent.  He  had  no  taste  for  controversy,  and  never  went  out 
of  his  way  to  attack  those  who  differed  from  him,  while  yet  he  never  hesitated, 
from  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  to  bring  out  what  he  believed  to  be  the  full 
meaning  of  his  text  He  was  fond  of  quoting  from  the  writings  of  Luther  in 
proof  of  his  own  positions.  He  was  particularly  &ithM  in  the  duty  of  pastoral 
visitation,  and  by  this  means  kept  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  spirit- 
ual condition  of  his  flock.  He  was  also  specially  interested  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  young,  and,  while  he  secured  their  confidence  and  affection,  he 
was  instrumental,  as  a  good  shepherd,  of  bringing  many  of  them  into  the  heavenly 
fold.  In  short,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  model  of  a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ 

In  1745  Dr.  Muhlenberg  rendered  the  following  testimony  concerning  3(r. 
Brunnholtz : — 

"  My  dear  brother  (Brunnholtz)  takes  heed  unto  himself,  unto  the  doctrine  and 
the  destitute  ilock.  The  grace  of  God  is  strong  in  him,  notwithstanding  his  bodily 
infirmities.  He  is  able  to  suffer  and  yet  to  fight,  to  pass  through  honour  as  well  as 
dishonour,,  through  good  and  evil  report  in  reliance  on  that  grace.  The  Lord  grants 
him  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  crowneth  the  word  with  his  blessing." 

In  a  subsequent  communication  he  writes  thus : 

'*  Our  worthy  colleague,  Rev.  Mr.  Brunnholtz,  has  now  laboured  the  fifth  year, 
with  all  fidelity  and  patience,  in  the  congregations  in  Philadelphia  and  Germantown. 
He  preaches  not  in  the  words  of  human  wisdom,  but  with  the  demonstration  and 
power  of  the  Spirit.  His  constant  aim  is  the  instruction  and  edification  of  his 
hearers.  His  intercourse  with  his  people  is  profitable.  He  is  most  zealously 
devoted  to  their  spiritual  improvement.  He  visits  the  sick  by  day  and  by  night,  if 
it  is  necessary,  although  he  is  himself  in  feeble  health  and  of  delicate  constitution. 
He  holds  special  meetings  for  prayer  at  his  own  house.  He  meditates,  prays  and 
wrestles  in  his  closet  for  God's  blessing  upon  all  the  congregations,  and  especiallv 
upon  the  fiock  committed  to  his  care,  upon  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  in  Europe.  He  is  much  engaged  in  giving  religious  instruction  to 
the  children.  He  also  takes  an  interest  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church,  and 
sees  that  pecuniary  means  are  properly  managed;  yet,  as  regards  his  own  main- 
tenance, he  is  easily  satisfied.  He  wants  merely  a  support,  and  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth.  If  there  is  a  surplus,  he  permits  the  poor  to  enjoy  it.  In  all  things  he 
proves  himself  a  disciple  of  God,  and  a  faithful  overseer  of  the  mysteries  entrusted 
to  his  keeping.  His  labours  are  not  indeed  without  the  evidence  of  the  Divine 
blessing.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  becomes  unto  some  the  savour  uf  life  unto 
life." 


JOHN  HELFRICH  SCHAUM. 

1745—1778. 

John  Helfrich  Schaum  was  bom  at  Giesen,  in  Germany,  and  was  the  son 
of  pious  parents,  who  were  particularly  careful  to  give  their  children  a 
Christian  education.  His  &ther  was  a  teacher  at  Munchsholtzhausen,  and  it 
would  seem,  from  some  of  his  letters  addressed  to  his  son,  that  he  was  deeply 
concerned  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  pupils.  The  son,  after  passing 
through  the  preparatory  training  at  home,  was  sent  to  the  celebrated  institu* 
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tion  at  Halle,  where  he  was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the  great  and 
good  Dr.  Francke,  not  only  as  a  pupil  but  as  a  personal  friend.  He  was  a 
student  here  at  the  time  when  the  spiritual  destitution  in  America  awakened  so 
much  interest  in  a  portion  of  the  derman  Lutheran  Church;  and  when  the 
question  of  becoming  associated  with  the  missionary  enterprise  to  this  country 
was  proposed  to  him,  he  almost  immediately  signified  his  willingness  to  engage 
in  it. 

Mr.  Schaum  came  to  this  country  in  company  with  Peter  Brunnholtz  and 
John  Nicholas  Kurtz,  by  way  of  England,  and  landed  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1745.  He  immediately  commenced  his  labours  as  school- 
master in  Philadelphia,  and  occasionally  preached  on  the  Sabbath.  Not  long 
after  his  arrival  he  was  sent  to  Somerset,  N.  J.,  as  a  temporary  supply,  until 
the  congr^tion,  who  were  then  negotiating  for  a  Pastor,  could  be  accommo- 
dated. In  the  spring  of  1747  he  was  commissioned  to  go  to  the  Earitan, 
N.  J.,  as  a  Diacom(s,  by  Pastors  Muhlenberg  and  Brunnholtz,  under  whose 
direction  the  Catechets  appear  to  have  been  placed ;  and  the  instructions  given 
him  on  this  occasion  show  the  relations  which  this  order  in  the  ministry,  at 
that  time,  sustained,  and  the  manner  in  which  public  worship  was  then  con- 
ducted. He  is  directed  to  keep  an  exact  journal  of  his  proceedings,  and 
exhorted  to  be  very  circumspect  in  his  external  conduct,  and,  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  people,  to  converse  with  them  on  spiritual  rather  than  on  secular  topics. 
The  most  minute  directions  are  given  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary  are  to  be  performed.  1.  The  Form  of  Confession  was  to  be 
read — nothing  added  to  it,  and  nothing  taken  from  it:  2.  Singing:  3. 
Prayer:  4.  Reading  of  the  Epistle:  5.  Singing  again,  and  well-known 
hymns  and  tunes  recommended :  6.  Reading  of  the  Gospel  with  the  Creed : 
7.  Singing.  This  constituted  the  Altar  service.  Then  he  is  directed  to  go 
into  the  pulpit,  and  there  follows  8.  The  Sermon,  which  he  is  told  to  have 
thoroughly  committed,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  stammering  or  repetition  of 
words.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  sermon  should  not  exceed  a  half-hour  in 
length:  9.  The  Reading  of  the  Liturgy:  10.  The  Catechizing  of  the 
duMren :  Something  was  to  be  repeated  out  of  Luther's  Catechism,  together 
with  some  hymns.  This  service  was  not  to  consume  more  than  half-an-hour. 
These  instructions  also  authorize  him  to  baptize  children  and  solemnize  mar- 
riages, and  strictly  enjom  upon  him  the  duty  of  instructing  the  young  and  of 
gouding  against  speculation  in  worldly  matters. 

In  the  spring  of  1748  Mr.  Schaum  was  sent  to  serve  the  congregation  at 
York,  Pa.  Here  he  found  great  &vour  with  the  people,  and  a  rich  blessing 
attended  his  labours.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  held  in  Lancaster,  in  1749, 
he  was  permanently  invested  with  the  sacred  office.  He  would  have  been 
ordained,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Kurtz,  the  year  preceding,  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  distance  from  York  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  Synod  held  its  session,  and 
of  the  difficulty  of  communication  at  that  day,  his  Ordination  was  postponed.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  an  opportunity  should  be  furnished 
the  congregation  to  become  better  acquainted  with  him,  so  as  to  unite  in  his 
ealL  In  a  communication  to  HaUe  there  is  an  interesting  account  given  of  the 
exercises  in  connection  with  his  Ordination.  In  advance  of  the  public  services, 
the  Pastors  and  Delegates  of  the  Congregation  met  at  the  parsonage,  and,  while 
the  bells  were  ringmg,  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  church  in  the  following  order : 
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1.  Rev.  Mr.  Handschuch,  the  Pastor  of  the  congregation,  with  his  Vestry:  2. 
Bev.  Mr.  Brunnholtz,  Mr.  Weiser  and  the  Delegates  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Germantown  :  3.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  and  the  Delegates  from  New  Hanover  and 
Providence:  4.  Rev.  Mr.  Kurtz  and  the  Deputies  from  Tulpehocken  and 
Pikeland :  5.  Mr.  Schaum  and  the  Deputies  from  York.  A  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  by  request  of  his  colleagues,  on  the  Marriage  Feast,  afier 
which,  all  those  present  stood  in  a  semi-K^ircle  around  the  altar,  and  joined  in 
prayer  while  Mr.  Schaum  was  ordained.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  then  adminis- 
tered and  the  morning  service  concluded.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Kurtz  officiated. 
At  night  Dr.  Muhlenberg  preached  for  the  English,  as  they  were  without  a  Pas- 
tor, and  earnestly  requested  his  services.  The  next  day  the  Pastors  and  dele- 
gates went  again  to  the  church,  and  heard  a  discourse  from  Mr.  Schaum.  In 
the  afternoon  a  conference  was  held,  and  various  questions,  touching  the  improve- 
ment of  the  congregations,  were  discussed. 

Mr.  Schaum  remained  in  York  seven  years.  He  had  to  encounter  many  dif- 
ficulties here,  one  of  which  was  that  a  portion  of  his  congregation  left  him,  and 
employed  as  their  minister  an  individual  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Synod ; 
but  his  church  was  still  well  attended,  and  the  more  pious  port  of  the  congregation 
sustained  and  encouraged  him.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  in  letter  written  in  1754,  says, — 
"  I  have  been  confidently  informed  that  Mr.  Schaum  has  still  his  church  crowded 
full  of  hearers,  and  receives  adequate  support,  though  a  portion  of  his  members 
have  separated,  and  taken  for  their  Pastor  a  young  man  formerly  connected  with 
the  public  school."  During  his  residence  at  York,  he  carried  on  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry ;  and  many  of  these  letters,  which 
have  been  preserved,  are  alike  creditable  to  the  writers  and  to  the  friend  to  whom 
they  were  addressed. 

In  1755i  Mr.  Schaum  received  and  accepted  a  caU  to  Tohickon,  and  some 
other  congregations  in  the  vicinity.  In  1759  he  was  living  at  New  Hanover, 
and  preaching  at  Oley,  Pikeland  and  Upper  Dublin,  and  likewise  assisting  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  once  in  four  weeks,  at  New  Providence  (the  Trappe).  Subsequently 
he  preached  in  several  other  places ;  but  he  continued  labouring  in  this  region 
till  the  close  of  life.  His  death  occurred  on  the  26th  of  January,  1778,  the 
thirty-third  anniversary  of  his  arrival  in  this  country.  In  the  prospect  of  his 
departure,  he  was  enabled  to  exercise  an  unwavering  confidence  in  the  merits  of 
his  Redeemer,  and  was  sustuned  by  the  full  assurance  that  he  was  entering  into 
rest.  He  died  greatly  lamented,  not  only  by  his  own  people,  but  by  the  whole 
community  in  which  he  lived. 

AJl  authorities  unite  in  asserting  that  Mr.  Schaum  was  an  eminently  good 
man,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Perfect  freedom  frt)m 
guile,  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual  wel&re  of  men,  industry  and  zeal,  confidenoe 
in  God  and  consequent  intrepidity  in  danger,  humility  and  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  were  among  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  character.  He  was 
rather  retiring  in  his  disposition,  and  perhaps  even  grave,  but  he  was  friendly  to 
all  and  easily  accessible.  His  kindly  spirit  and  inoffensive  conduct  secured  the 
confidence  of  his  brethren.  From  a  portrait  of  him  that  remains,  it  is  inferred 
that  he  was  a  man  of  a  mild,  equable,  genial  temper,  that  noade  every  one  happy 
who  came  within  his  influence. 
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JOHN  NICHOLAS  KURTZ. 

1745_1794. 

John  Nicholas  Kurtz  was  the  first  Lutheran  minister  ordained  in  this 
country.  From  authentic  church  documents  it  appears  that  he  was  descended 
from  a  Protestant  fiunily,  whose  lineage  is  found  recorded  as  fiir  back  as  1599 ; 
a  large  proportion  of  the  male  part  of  which  were  employed  in  the  kindred  occu- 
pations of  Teacher,  Minister  and  Professor.  He  was  bom  in  Lutzenlinden,  in 
the  Principality  of  Nassau- Weilburg,  October,  1722,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation under  the  direction  of  his  &ther,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  Gymnasium  in 
his  native  place.  When  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Hi^  School  at  Giess^i,  an  institution  furnishing  the  best  advantages  to  young 
men  destined  to  the  ministry.  Having  studied  here,  for  seven  years,  with  great 
diligence  and  success,  he  joined  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  remained  six 
months ;  and  here  he  profited  greatly  by  his  intercourse  with  the  celebrated 
Francke,  who  was  then  just  in  the  meridian  of  his  usefulness.  His  Professors, 
observing  that  he  had  a  vigorous  constitution,  as  well  as  other  more  important 
qualifications  for  the  missionary  work,  began  soon  to  think  of  him  as  a  suitable 
person  to  undertake  a  mission  to  this  Western  world.  Accordingly,  having  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  course,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  engage  in  this  field 
of  labour,  he  received  the  appointment  in  1744,  and  reached  this  country,  with 
several  other  missionaries,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1745.  He  landed  at  Philip 
delj^iia,  where  he  met  a  cordial  welcome  from  Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  then 
Pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  of  that  city.  He  was  soon  invited  to 
New  Hanover,  where,  for  two  years,  he  jweached  on  the  Sabbath  and  taught  a 
school  during  the  week.  Thence  he  removed  to  Tulpehocken,  where  he  remained 
but  a  year,  his  services  being  more  loudly  called  for  by  the  people  of  German- 
town  and  the  neighbouring  congregations,  where  there  was  well  nigh  a  fiimine  of 
the  WOTd. 

In  the  year  1748,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Lutheran  Synod,  Mr.  Kurtz, 
who  before  had  been  only  a  licentiate,  was  fully  set  apart  to  the  Gospel  ministiy. 
There  were  only  six  clergymen  present,  two  of  whom  were  Swedish  Lutherans. 
The  following  were  among  the  questions  proposed  to  the  applicant,  and  they  are 
thou^t  to  have  had  a  spedal  bearing  upon  the  rising  controversies  of  that  day : — 
•*  What  are  the  evidences  of  Conversion  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  influence  and 
blessings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  How  do  you  prove  that  Christ  was  not  only  a 
teadier,  but  that  He  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men  ?  Were  the  Apos- 
tles infidlible  in  their  instructions  ?  How  do  you  establish  the  claims  of  Pedo- 
b^itism  ?  How  do  you  prove  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  V  The  Ordi- 
nation Sermon  was  preached  by  Pastor  Hartwig  from  the  words, — "  His  blood 
will  I  require  at  thy  hand." 

Mr.  Kurtz,  the  same  year  that  he  was  ordained,  returned  to  Tulpehocken,  in 
Moordanoe  with  the  earnest  and  repeatedly  expressed  wishes  of  the  congregations 
to  which  he  had  previously  ministered.  Here  he  remained  twenty-two  years, 
labouring  with  great  fidelity  and  success,  and  ofl^n  amidst  exposures  and  depri- 
TatioDs  that  were  almost  imparalleled.  In  travelling  to  his  different  preaching 
stBtiODS  and  visiting  his  people,  he  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  attacks  frt)m  sava- 
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ges ;  and  sometimes  the  services  oi  the  sanctuary  were  conducted  at  the  immi- 
nent hazard  of  life,  and  the  officers  of  the  church  stood  at  the  church-doors, 
armed  with  defensive  wes^ns,  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and,  if  need  be,  to  repel 
an  attack.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  in  1757,  he  states  that,  one  day, 
not  less  than  seven  members  of  the  congregation  were  brought  to  the  church 
for  burial,  having  been  murdered  by  the  Indians  the  evening  before.  Being 
anxious  to  improve  the  solemn  occasion  to  the  spiritual  wel&re  of  his  hearers,  he 
postponed  the  interment  until  the  next  day,  and  suffered  the  mangled  bodies  to 
remain  in  the  church  that  the  congregation  might  convene. 

In  the  year  1778  Mr.  Kurtz,  who,  by  this  time,  had  gained  a  high  standing 
in  the  Church,  and  had  received  various  testimonies  of  the  good  will  and  confi- 
dence of  his  brethren,  was  induced  to  remove  West  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  to 
take  charge  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  York,  and  the  associated  churches* 
Here  his  good  influence  was  widely  and  powerfully  felt  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Kurtz  warmly  espoused  the  American  cause  during  our  Revolutionary 
struggle.  In  1777,  when  money  was  scarce,  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  the 
War  extremely  limited,  after  preaching  an  appropriate  sermon,  he  invited  his 
hearers  to  collect  all  the  articles  of  apparel  they  could  spare,  such  as  coats,  hats, 
shoes,  stockings,  shirts,  bed-clothes,  &c.,  and  send  them  to  his  residence  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  them  among  the  destitute,  suffering  soldiers.  The  pro- 
posal met  a  cordial  response,  and,  at  his  instance,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
make  the  distribution.  Though  his  sympathies,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
War  had  been  strongly  with  the  Colonies,  he  had  felt  no  small  degree  of  embar- 
rassment in  respect  to  the  question  of  naturalization — ^having  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  King,  he  was  doubtful  as  to  the  law^ilness  of  dissolving  the  obligations  cre- 
ated by  that  act.  But  he  was  subsequently  relieved  from  his  scruples,  and,  in 
1776,  became  satisfied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen. 

In  1792,  being  post  three  score  and  ten,  Mr.  Kurtz  was  admonished  by  the 
advancing  infirmities  of  age  to  retire  from  active  service.  He,  accordingly, 
resigned  his  charge,  and  removed  to  Baltimore,  taking  up  his  residence  in  the 
fiunily  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Kurtz,  where  he  received  the  most  exemplary 
filial  attentions.  Here  he  remained,  occasionally  supplying  his  son's  pulpit 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  left  this  world  calmly  and  joyfiilly,  m  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1794.  He  was  buried  in  Baltimore, 
and  a  Discourse,  suited  to  the  occasion,  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Drolde- 
neir,  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  from  the  words, — "  There  remaineth 
therefore  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God." 

In  1747  Mr.  Kurtz  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Seidel,  of  New  Hanover,  Pa., 
who  also  belonged  to  a  &mily  which  had  emigrated  from  Germany.  They  had 
twelve  children,  nine  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  last  survivor  was 
the  late  Rev.  J.  Daniel  Kurtz,  D.  D.,  of  Baltimore. 

J.  Daniel  Kurtz  was  bom  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1763.  His 
early  advantages  for  education  were  only  such  as  wore  supplied  by  the  very  indiffer- 
ent schools  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived.  When  he  was  a  mere  child, 
less  that  six  years  old,  he  began  to  feel  an  indefinite  desire  to  become  a  Minis- 
ter of  the  Gt)spel ;  and  he  found,  at  no  distant  period,  that  this  early  proclivity 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  father.  While  the  Revolution- 
ary War  was  in  progress,  his  &ther  resided  at  York,  and  Bishop  White,  who 
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was  then  Chapl^  to  Congress,  had  his  apartments  for  some  time  in  his  dwell- 
ing. The  son  had  ceased  going  to  school  some  time  before  the  War  closed,  but 
he  still  pursued  his  studies,  more  or  less,  under  his  &ther,  always  keeping  the 
ministry  in  his  eye  as  the  profession  to  which  he  was  destined.  His  &ther  now 
sent  him  to  Lancaster  to  prosecute  his  studies  under  the  instruction  of  Dr. 
Henry  Ernst  Muhlenberg.  Here  he  commenced  the  study  of  Latin,  and 
became  more  and  more  interested  as  he  proceeded.  Though  his  teacher,  in 
consequence  of  his  nmnerous  engagements,  devoted  less  attention  to  him  than 
was  desirable,  yet  he  had  a  large  and  well  selected  library,  to  the  use  of  which 
lus  pupil  was  noade  welcome ;  and  this  was  a  tolerable  oompensaticNi  for  any 
defik;iency  in  the  matter  of  instruction. 

After  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Lancaster,  with  great  diligence,  for  several 
years,  he  was  examined  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Synod  in  Philadelphia,  and  received 
a  license  to  perform  all  ministerial  duties.  Shortly  after  this  he  returned  to  his 
&ther's  house  in  York,  and,  after  preaching  several  times  for  his  &ther,  and 
performing  various  pastoral  duties  among  his  people,  took  charge  of  two  congre- 
gations in  the  neighbourhood,  preaching  in  each  on  the  alternate  Sabbath.  He 
was  ordained,  during  a  meeting  of  the  Synod,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1784  or 
1785. 

Before  he  had  been  preaching  long,  he  received  a  request,  through  his  &ther, 
from  Dr.  Helmuth  of  Philadelphia,  that  he  would  come  and  be  his  assistant. 
But  he  felt  constrained  to  decline  the  offer,  on  the  ground  of  his  unfit- 
ness for  so  prominent  a  station.  The  Doctor  received  his  answer  with 
decided  disapprobation,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  make  it  manifest  on  various  occa- 
mas  afterwards.  He,  however,  finally  forgave  the  offence,  and  an  intimate 
friendship  grew  up  between  them,  which  was  terminated  only  by  Dr.  Helmuth's 
death. 

In  the  same  year,  (1786,)  it  was  resolved  by  the  Synod  that  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Goering,  Mr.  Kurtz'  brother-in-law,  who  had  become  assistant  to  his  &ther  at 
York,  should,  with  Mr.  Kurtz  himself,  make  a  missionary  tour  to  the  vacant 
c(Migregation8  in  JVIaryland  and  Virginia.  They  fulfilled  this  appointment  very 
satis&ctorily,  and  the  next  year  Mr.  Kurtz  made  another  tour,  gomg  over 
nearly  the  same  ground. 

About  Uiis  time  Mr.  Kurtz  made  a  visit  to  Baltimore,  where  he  spent  the 
Sabbath  and  preached  for  his  fisither's  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goerock.  His 
services  proved  highly  acceptable,  and  the  result  was  that  he  was  called  to  be 
his  assistant,  and  finally  became  his  successor. 

In  the  year  1792  he  was  married  to  Maria  Messersmith,  in  whom  he  found 
a  devoted  wife,  and  with  whom  he  lived  most  happily  for  more  than  half  a 
oentnry.  They  had  nine  children.  Mrs.  Kurtz  died  in  1841,  aged  seventy- 
six  years. 

In  1816  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divimty  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1823  the  Rev.  Mr.  Uhlhom  was  chosen  his  assistant.  In  1832  or  1833 
Mr.  Kurtz  resigned  his  charge,  and  a  pension  was  settled  upon  him.  In  his 
ei^ty-ei^Ui  year  he  preached  on  two  occasions,  one  of  which  was  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schwartz'  church.  In  1853,  being  then  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  he  attended,  by  particular  request,  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the 
two  German  Lutheran  Churches,  and,  on  each  occasion,  delivered  an  Address. 
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Dr.  Kurtz  died  in  Baltimore  on  the  30th  of  June,  1856,  in  the  ninety- 
third  year  of  his  age,  leaving  one  son  and  three  daughters.  His  death  uras 
occasioned  by  no  particular  malady,  but  was  rather  the  result  of  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  sources  of  animal  life. 

Dr.  Kurtz  was  distinguished  for  simplicity,  frankness  and  uncompromising 
integrity.  He  was  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  powers,  and  was  a 
diligent  student  and  great  reader  during  his  whole  life.  In  his  earlier  years 
he  bestowed  considerable  attention  on  Botany  and  Entomology;  but,  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  his  studies  took  almost  entirely  a  theological  direction.  He 
was  an  evangelical,  impressive  and  earnest  Preacher,  and  an  eminently  faithful 
and  affectionate  Pastor.  He  wafl  admired  and  reverenced  by  the  whole  com- 
munity amidst  whom  he  lived.  He  never  published  any  thing  beyond  a  few 
articles  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  (a  Quarterly  published  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Synod,)  and  the  Evangelic  Hymn  Book,  prepared  by  him  and  Dr.  Baker, 
of  the  Grerman  Keformed  Church  in  Baltimore. 

FROM  THE  REV.  B.  KURTZ,  DD.,  LL.D. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  22,  1854. 

Rbvebend  and  Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you 
a  few  fragmentary  notices  respecting  my  venerated  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
John  Nicholas  Kurtz.  Though  he  had  passed  away  before  my  time,  I  have 
much  traditionary  knowledge  concerning  him,  and  have  always  been  in  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  a  just  appreciation  of  his  character. 

He  was  a  remarkably  fine-looking  man.  He  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
in  height ;  had  a  broad,  high  forehead,  dark  eyes,  rather  fair  complexion 
with  a  ruddy  tinge,  Grecian  nose,  smooth,  glossy,  dark  hair,  which  curled 
naturally,  as  if  art  had  been  employed  to  produce  the  effect,  and  uncommonly 
fine  teeth,  nearly  all  of  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  His  finely  moulded 
person,  symmetrical  in  all  its  proportions,  and  rendered  still  more  interesting 
by  his  unpretending  and  rather  timid  manner,  secured  to  him  the  saubriqutt 
of  <«  the  handsome  German  Preacher." 

As  he  had  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  education  that  Germany  could 
furnish,  he  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  highly  accomplished  scholar- 
He  was  particularly  distinguished  by  his  attainments  in  the  languages,  and 
probably  was  one  of  the  best  Latin  scholars  of  his  day  in  this  country.  He 
was  also  passionately  fond  of  Music ;  and,  wherever  he  laboured  as  a  Min- 
ister, he  gave  special  attention  to  the  improvement  of  congregational  singing, 
teaching  his  people  to  sing,  and  frequently  acting  in  the  triple  capacity  of 
Preacher,  Organist  and  Clerk.  His  principal  recreation  he  found  in  Music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

One  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him  has  characterized  him  in  the 
following  language : — 

''  He  was  a  grave  and  serious  Christian,  rather  reserved  in  his  manner,  slow  in 
making  up  his  mind,  hut  firm  and  almost  immovable  aft«r  he  had  marked  out  his 
course  of  conduct.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  moral  courage,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences when  he  thought  he  was  in  the  path  of  duty,  a  stranger  to  disguise, 
detesting  dissimulation,  and  denouncing  hypocrisy  with  a  fearlessness  and  awfulnesa 
bordering  on  the  terrific.  Free  from  all  superstition,  he  was  a  firm  and  unwavering 
believer  in  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  God's  word,  proclaiming  the  truth  with 
indomitable  boldness  and  without  respect  of  persons.  I  am  convinced  that  no  con- 
sideration could  have  induced  him  to  receive  a  bribe  to  compromise  the  truth  or  to 
crouch  to  mere  human  authority.  His  failings  were  in  the  direction  of  excessive 
frankness,  perhaps  sternness.  Prompt  enough  to  bestow  praise,  when  deserved,  yet 
he  was  as  far  as  the  East  is  fVom  the  West  ftom  flattery.    This  was  his  original 
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constltntional  character;  but  it  was  subsequently  greatly  modified  by  the  soft; 
geutle,  persuasive  spirit  of  his  excellent  wife.  Superabounding  philaDthropy  was  the 
cardinal  feature  of  her  character.  Her  mild  and  loving  temperament,  liicek  and 
prudent  behaviour,  and  the  kind,  winning  and  restraining  influence  of  her  example, 
80  mitigated  the  moral  severity  of  her  husband,  that  he  at  lasit  seemed  to  have  lost 
his  natural  traits,  and  to  have  been  cast  in  the  same  lovely  mould  with  her,  who  was 
to  him  an  angel  of  mercy,  and  a  constant  preacher  of  meekness,  charity  and 
benevolence." 

In  a  conversation  that  I  recently  had  with  his  only  surviving  son,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  D.  Kurtz,  of  this  city,  he  remarked: — "My  father  presented  in  his  appear- 
ance and  movements  something  which  at  first  seemed  repulsive,  but  he  soon 
became  communicative  and  agreeable.  Hence  he  was  highly  esteemed  among 
his  brother  ministers,  and  very  popular  among  the  people  of  his  charge.  He 
was  remarkably  attentive  to  the  poor  and  sick,  especially  if  they  were  widows 
or  orphans.  He  was  perhaps  most  of  all  distinguished  by  the  zeal  and  fidelity 
with  which  he  instructed  the  children  and  the  young  men  and  women  of  his 
churches.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  catechumens  he  was  condescending, 
affiibie,  conciliatory,  and  evidently  concerned  for  their  salvation.  I  yet  dis- 
tinctly remember  how  he  was  accustomed  to  address  them  in  language  such  as 
this : — <  Now,  my  dear  children,  how  many  of  you  have  determined  to  become 
pious?  Who  will  become  a  worshipper  of  the  God  of  his  fathers  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ?  Who  a  faithful  follower  of  the  blessed  Saviour  now  and  ever- 
more? As  many  as  are  resolved  to  do  this,  let  them  step  forward  and  seal  it 
by  joining  hands  with  me.'  This,  of  course,  caused  some  commotion  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young  people.  Tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks,  many  a  solemn 
covenant  was  entered  into,  and  impressions  made  that  were  never  forgotten. 
The  scene  was  uniformly  closed  with  the  most  emphatic  exhortation  and 
solemn  prayer." 

He  was  a  remarkably  earnest  Preacher  and  denounced  infidelity  and  wicked- 
ness in  tones  and  language  that  were  truly  appalling.  He  had  the  reputation 
of  being  "a  Preacher  of  the  Law;"  and  was  sometimes  called  "a  son  of 
thunder."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  understood  better  than  he  how  to 
direct  the  mourning  penitent  to  the  Cross  of  Christ;  and  none  was  more 
fiuthful  than  he  in  applying  the  balm  of  Gilead  to  the  wounded  conscience. 

Besides  attending  to  the  churches  assigned  him  in  his  own  particular  pastoral 
district,  he  was  constantly  put  in  requisition  for  important  and  often  difficult 
services  in  other  Lutheran  churches.  No  one's  assistance,  except  that  of 
Muhlenberg,  was  so  frequently  invoked,  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  general 
mterests  of  Lutheranism.  While  Muhlenberg  was  engaged  in  watching  over 
and  superintending  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
performing  the  same  service  in  the  North- Western  parts  of  the  State.  Were 
churches  to  be  organized,  houses  of  worship  to  be  erected  or  dedicated,  misap- 
prehensions between  ministers  to  be  adjusted,  strifes  in  congregations  to  be 
allayed,  schisms  to  be  healed,  disaffected  members  to  be  pacified  and  reconciled, 
he  was  the  man  applied  to,  by  common  consent,  for  these  purposes.  He  was, 
in  fine,  "  the  great  Pacificator,"  in  that  day,  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
churches  of  the  State. 

I  remain  most  truly  yours, 

B.  KURTZ. 
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JOHN  FREDERICK  HANDSCHUCH. 

1748—1764. 

John  Frederick  Handsghugh  was  born  of  honourable  and  pious  parentage, 
in  Halle,  Saxony,  January  14,  1714.  His  constitution  was  originally  very  frail, 
and  his  parents  had  little  expectation  that  he  would  survive  the  period  of  in&ncy ; 
but  it  pleased  a  Gracious  Providence  to  disappoint  their  fears,  and  to  spare  him 
for  many  years  of  active  usefulness.  His  education,  intellectual,  moral,  religious, 
was  conducted  with  the  most  watchful  regard  to  all  his  interests.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  a  French  Protestant, 
who,  besides  being  in  other  respects  very  competent  to  his  business,  was  also  an 
earnest  Christian.  From  this  teacher  he  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  m  its  purity,  which  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to  good  account  in 
after  life.  At  a  later  period  his  parents  procured  for  him  an  excellent  German 
teacher,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  several  of  the  elementary  branches  and 
in  the  Latin  language.  When  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Gymnasium  at  Halle,  and  was  thence  soon  transferred  to  the  Orphan  House, 
through  the  friendly  interest  of  Br.  Francke,  who  had  officiated  at  his  Baptism, 
and  who  ever  afterwards  evinced  an  affectionate  interest  in  his  wel&re.  Here 
young  Handschuch  not  only  made  rapid  improvement  in  knowledge,  but  gave 
decisive  indications  of  having  entered  upon  the  new  and  spiritual  life. 

In  1733  he  became  a  member  of  the  University  in  his  native  place,  and  con- 
tinued his  connection  with  that  renowned  institution  for  four  years.  Here  his 
religious  experience  became  still  more  strongly  marked,  and  he  not  only  cher- 
ished the  desire,  but  formed  the  distinct  purpose,  to  devote  himself  to  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry.  In  the  spring  of  1737  he  was  sent  to  the  University  at  Liepsio, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  tutor  to  a  young  nobleman.  Here  he  remained 
three  years,  and,  while  acting  as  tutor,  was  diligently  engaged  in  cultivating  his 
fiumlties,  and  enlarging  his  stock  of  knowledge,  with  a  view  to  the  most  mature 
preparation  for  the  office  to  which  he  was  aspiring.  During  his  connection  with 
the  University  he  received  many  earnest  invitations  to  engage  permanently  in 
the  business  of  teaching,  but  he  unhesitatingly  declined  them  all,  having  his 
heart  fixed  on  becoming  an  Ambassador  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  1744  he  was 
examined  as  a  candidate,  and  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel,  by  the  Consistorium  of  Coburg.  He  at  once  commenced  his  min- 
isterial career  m  the  large  parish  of  Graba  and  its  five  associate  churches. 

Mr.  Handschuch  was  successfully  engaged  in  this  field  of  labour,  when  an 
appeal  was  made  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  destitute  condition  of  many  of  his 
brethren  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  Professor  Francke,  who  was  invested  by 
the  congregations  in  Pennsylvania  with  discretionaiy  power  in  the  selection  of 
ministers  to  be  sent  to  them,  thought  he  discovered  in  this  young  man  remai^- 
able  qualifications  for  this  important  enterprise;  and  he  therefore  had  no 
hesitation  in  proposing  to  him  to  enlist  in  it.  After  giving  to  the  subject  the 
most  serious  consideration,  he  became  satisfied  that  the  indications  of  Provi- 
dence were  in  &vour  of  his  coming  to  America;  though  his  departure  was 
delayed  several  months,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  find  some  one  to  accompany 
him.  He  spent  the  succeeding  winter  at  Halle,  preparing  himself  more  fully 
for  the  duties  that  awaited  him  in  his  anticipated  field  of  labour. 
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In  June,  1747,  not  having  succeeded  in  inducing  any  one  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  his  mission,  he  left  his  native  land  and  embarked  for  this 
country.  The  voyage  was  not  only  protracted  and  irksome,  but  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  They  had  to  encounter  one  of  the  most  fearful  storms  that  ever 
sweep  the  ocean.  But  his  confidence  in  God  never  filtered.  The  Captain 
entered  his  cabin,  and  said, — "  Do  you  not  know.  Sir,  how  dreadftd  the  storm 
is  ?  It  could  not  be  more  so !  May  Grod  only  be  merciful  to  our  souls !" 
He  calmly  replied, — "  The  Lord  is  yet  able  to  help  us — do  you  go  and  per- 
form your  part  well !"  They  regarded  their  preservation  from  death  as  well- 
nigh  miraculous.  "When  the  storm  subsided,"  says  this  godly  man,  "we 
rejoiced  and  thanked  God  that  He  had  preserved  us  from  the  fearful  death  we 
had  expected  to  find  in  the  mighty  deep." 

Mr.  Handschuch  landed  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  April,  1748 ;  and,  on 
the  10th,  was  Welcomed  at  the  Trappe  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  with  the  words, — 
**  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy."  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  at 
ODce  take  charge  of  the  vacant  congregation  in  Lancaster,  and,  accordingly,  the 
Mowing  month,  he  entered  upon  his  duties.  Here  he  laboured  several  years, 
tod,  although  the  position  was  regarded  a  difficult  one,  on  account  of  his  find- 
ing the  church  in  a  somewhat  distracted  state,  yet  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  testimony 
concerning  him  is  that  "  his  ministrations  were  successful  and  resulted  in  much 
good."  The  congregation  grew  in  numbers,  and  they  soon  became,  in  a  good 
degree,  a  united  people.  Under  his  direction  a  flourishing  school  was 
established  and  sustained; — m  reference  to  which  he  says,  in  a  communi- 
eaticHi  published  at  Halle, — "Our  school  consists  of  English,  Irish  and 
Germans,  Lutherans  and  Reformed ;  and  so  anxious  are  the  people  to  have  their 
children  instructed  that  it  is  impossible  to  receive  all  who  apply  for  admission." 
He  was  earnestly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  youth  of  his  congregation,  and 
often  remarked  that  more  could  be  done  with  the  children  than  the  parents. 
He  was  especially  fidthful  in  the  duty  of  communicating  catechetical  instruction, 
and  sometimes  there  were  not  less  than  seventy  in  attendance  upon  these 
exercises,  which  were  held  twice  a  week.  "  Many  blessings  " — ^he  writes — 
'^attended  these  services.     My  heart  is  filled  with  hope  and  joy." 

Mr.  Handschuch  had  been  in  Lancaster  upwards  of  two  years,  when  he  was 
married  to  Susan  B.  Belzner,  dau^ter  of  one  of  the  Deacons  of  the  church. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  church,  in  the  presence  of  several  olergy- 
iDen  and  other  friends.  But  the  connection,  however  agreeable  to  himself, 
proved  die  occasion  of  dissatis&ction  and  disturbance  in  the  congregation.  As 
hk  sitiiation  became  uncomfortable,  and  his  prospect  of  usefulness  somewhat 
dooded,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  occupy  some  other  field  of  labour.  Accord- 
ingly, Dr.  Muhlenbergh  invited  him  to  take  charge  of  his  two  congregations  in 
New  Providence  and  New  Hanover,  as  he  had  just  received  a  call  to  labour  in 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  interests  of  Lutheranism  in  that  city. 
Bat  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Mr.  Handschuch  was  physically  disqualified 
for  the  duties  of  a  country  charge ;  and,  as  there  was  no  opening  for  him  in 
Philadelphia,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  assume  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
eoi^regation  of  Germantown,  Pa.  He  took  up  his  abode  there  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1751,  and  was  the  first  Lutheran  minister  who  resided  in  that  place. 
Borii^  his  connection  with  this  charge,  the  old  church  was  renovated,  and  was 
dedicated  anew  on  the  occasion  of  a  Synodical  meeting  held  in  Germantown  in 
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1752.     Here  also  he  occasioofdly  officiated  in  the  English  language.     In  bis 
journal  there  are  some  six  or  ei^t  entries  detailing  his  persevering  labours  in 
instructing  a  coloured  man  of  decided  piety,  whom  he  afterwards  admitted 
to  church-membership.     He  laboured  with  great  fidelity  and  zeal.     He  regularly 
held  a  meeting  for  prayer  and  recitation  on  Sabbadi  afternoon,  in  which  the 
sermon  of  the  morning  was  catechetically  reviewed ;  and  meetings  for  prayer 
and  Christian  conference  were  also  held  in  the  course  of  the  week.     Durmg  the 
first  two  years  of  his  ministry  here,  he  laboured  pleasantly  and  successfully,  but, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  accession  of  unworthy  members  from  abroad,  disturbances 
arose  in  the  congregation,  which  ultimately  issued  in  a  division.     These  emi- 
grants from  Europe,  who  generally  cared  less  for  spiritual  instruction  than  for 
spirituous  liquors,  became  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Handschuch's  preaching ;  and, 
though  they  had  contributed  nothing  towards  the  erection  oi  the  church,  yet,  as 
they  became  the  majority,  they  took  possession  of  the  building  and  called  another 
Pastor.     Most  of  the  Elders  and  Deacons,  together  with  those  who  had  mainly 
sustained  the  church,  peaceably  withdrew,  and  organized  a  new  congregation, 
with  seventy  communicants.     This  was  in  the  year  1753.     They  rented  a  room 
for  religious  exercises,  and  Mr.  Handschuch  consented  to  remain  with  them, 
preaching  on  the  Sabbath  and  teaching  a  school  during  the  week.     The  congre- 
gation received  much  sympathy  from  other  Christians  in  the  place,  and  the 
German  Keformed  Church  kmdly  offered  them  the  use  of  their  edifice,  which 
they  thankfully  accepted.     Here  they  worshipped  until  they  were  restored  to 
their  own  church,  some  years  afterwards.     The  dissatisfied  party,  who  retained 
possession  of  the  church  edifice,  had  given  a  call  to  a  minister  of  doubtful 
character,  but  they  soon  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  in  a  suit  insti- 
tuted by  one  side,  the  Court  decided  that  the  property  belonged  to  the  Mends 
of  Mr,  Handschuch,  who  had  been  ejected  from  the  church.     Mr.  H.,  however, 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  compelled  to  struggle  with  poverty,  the  congregation 
being  too  feeble  to  afford  him  an  adequate  support, — ^and,  after  having  served 
them  for  two  years,  he  felt  constrained  to  seek  another  field  of  labour.     Accord- 
ingly, in  the  summer  of  1755,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  assisted  in  the 
services  of  St.  Michael's  Church.     Through  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  influence  he  was 
i^pointed  teacher  of  French  in  the  Academy,  and  was  also,  for  a  season,  con- 
nected with  the  press,  as  corrector,  and  translator  of  the  Grerman.     He  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  these  extra  services  in  order  to  support  his  fiunily.     On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Brunnholtz,  in  1758,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  and  was,  for 
some  time,  the  only  Preacher  in  connection  with  the  German  Lutheran  Church 
in  Philadelphia.     From  this  time  he  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  ministry  ;  and,  though  his  health  was  delicate,  he  was  enabled  to  continue 
his  labours  for  several  years.     He  died,  after  a  protracted  and  painftil  illness,  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1764,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenth 
of  his  residaice  in  this  country,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow  and  four  small 
children.     His  death,  which  was  eminently  peaceful  and  happy,  occurred  while 
Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  engaged  in  prayer  at  his  bedside. 

The  Funeral  of  Mr.  Handschuch,  as  appears  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
was  a  marked  demonstration  of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  whole 
community.  At  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  eight  beUs  of  the  Episcopal  church  were 
tolled,  in  addition  to  the  three  on  the  Lutheran  school-house.  At  two  o'clock 
the  ministers  and  teachers  assembled  in  the  conference  room,  connected   with 
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the  church.  There  were  in  attendance  the  young  and  the  aged,  the  learned 
and  \he  honoured,  two  Doctors  of  Divinity  and  two  Professors  in  the  English 
Academy,  three  Episcopal  Clergymen,  two  Presbyterian,  two  German  Reformed 
and  one  Baptist,  together  with  a  Swedish  missionary,  and  Messrs.  Muhlenberg, 
Hartwig  and  Voight,  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Whitefield,  by  whom  the  deceased 
was  highly  esteemed,  bemg  unable  to  walk  in  the  procession,  had  himself  con- 
Teyed  in  his  carriage  along  side  of  it.  The  clerical  attendants  walked  beforp 
the  corpse,  except  Dr.  Muhlenberg  and  Mr.  Voight,  who,  together  with  the 
widow  and  children,  followed  the  coffin  as  mourners.  Then  came  the  English 
physician  and  the  Church  Council,  and  afterwards  the  citizens  of  different  denom- 
inations. When  the  procession  moved  to  the  church,  it  was  found  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  had  already  entered  through  the  windows,  the  doors  being 
yet  locked ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened,  every  part  of  the  building 
became  densely  crowded.  The  services  at  the  church  were  conducted  by 
Mr.  Yoi^t  and  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  the  former  preaching  an  affecting  Discourse 
m  Glennan,  from  the  text, — "  Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past ;"  and  the 
latter  delivering  an  appropriate  Address  in  English.  The  corpse  was  then  interred 
in  the  church.  On  the  next  Sabbath,  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  in  compliance  with  a 
request  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Handschuch  himself,  delivered  another 
Funeral  Discourse  from  the  words, — "  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us  as  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  Moreover,  it  is 
reqpred  in  stewards  that  a  man  be  found  fikithfiil." 

Mr.  Handschuch  was  a  fine  example  of  exemplary  living,  and  of  conscientious 
fidelity  to  all  his  Christian  and  ministerial  obligations.  While  he  was,  both  in 
principle  and  in  practice,  a  Lutheran,  his  sympathies  were  by  no  means  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  sect,  but  eagerly  embraced  all  in  whom  he  recog- 
nized the  Master's  image.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimate  and  cordial  intercourse 
with  Whitefield,  Tennent,  Davies,  and  other  prominent  ministers  belonging  to 
different  denominations.  Of  Mr.  Tennent  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  com- 
munication, dated  September  17, 1748 : — **  This  afternoon  Kev.  Mr.  Tennent,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  visited  us,  whom  we  love  very  much.  Our  conversations 
were  profitable,  agreeable  and  affectionate.  To  our  great  gratification,  he  tarried 
wiUi  us  late  at  night."  All  good  men  who  knew  him,  loved  and  honoured  him; 
and,  though  his  grave  has  been  made  for  nearly  a  century,  his  name  is  stiU  hon- 
oured in  what  were  once  the  fields  of  his  usefulness. 
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1748*_1796. 

John  Christopher  Hartwiq  was  bom  in  Saxe  Gotha,  Germany,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1714  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  in  his  native 
eonntry,  and  came  to  America  in  early  life,  in  the  capacity  of  Chaplain  to  a 
Garman  Begiment  in  the  service  of  England,  during  what  is  commonly  called 

*  H0  hmd  been  in  tbe  eonntry  probably  sereral  years  before  ibis,  bnt  thii  if  the  e ar- 
BmI  date  at  wbiob  I  am  able  to  fix  hii  reiidenee  bere.  witb  oertainty. 
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the  first  French  War.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Lutheran 
ministers  in  Pennsylvania,  sympathized  wiUi  them  in  their  di£Bcultie8,  and 
co-operated  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  Christ's 
Kingdom.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Lutheran  Synod  held  in  this 
country  in  1748,  and  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Kurtz' 
Ordination.  His  first  regular  charge  embraced  several  congregations  in  the 
county  of  Hunterdon,  N.  J.  This  field  of  labour  he  relinquished  in  1748, 
and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  it 
was  hoped  that  he  might  succeed  in  adjusting  certain  difficulties  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  restoring  harmony  and  good  feeling.  The  congregation,  at  that  time, 
consisted  of  emigrants  from  Holland,  Germany  and  France ;  and  the  represent- 
atives of  each  country  desired  that  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  should  be 
performed  in  their  own  vernacular  tongue.  Each  party  was  too  weak  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  organization,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  clergyman  who 
could  do  justice  to  himself  and  the  people  in  three  different  languages.  Mr. 
Hartwig's  effort  to  unite  the  discordant  elements  proved  unsueceBsfiil,  and,  as 
he  found  his  position  uncomfortable,  he  very  soon  resigned  his  charge  and 
removed  to  Khinebeck,  N.  Y.,  having  been  invited  to  minister  to  several  con- 
gregations in  Dutchess  and  Ulster  Counties.  Here,  however,  he  found  other 
difficulties  awaiting^  him.  The  venerable  Dr.  Muhlenberg  visited  Rhinebeck, 
in  the  autumn  of  1760,  for  the  purpose  of  settling,  if  possible,  the  existing 
difficulties,  and  bringing  about  a  better  understanding.  In  a  conmaunication 
with  reference  to  this  visit,  which  appeared,  shortly  after,  in  the  HaUische 
Nackrichteriy  he  writes  as  follows : — 

"I  found  the  affairs  of  the  congregation  were  in  conuiderable  confdsion.  For 
Mr.  Uartwig.  in  consequence  of  his  friendship  for  us,  i.  e.  the  Lutheran  clergymen 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  also  on  account  of  his  zealous  labours  on  behalf  of  the  Gospel, 
had  become  an  object  of  hatred  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  clergymen,  who 
charged  him  with  being  a  Moravian  in  disguise.  These  charges  were  printed  and 
made  public,  and,  in  consequence,  a  considerable  degree  of  opposition  was  excited 
against  him  in  his  congregation.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  those  opposed  to  him  to 
make  distorted  representations  of  facts,  and  to  magnify  into  serious  charges  personal 
peculiarities  and  infirmities.  Papers  containing  these  charges  had  been  sent,  by  a 
certain  clergyman  of  that  neighbourhood,  to  Dr  Krauter,  Pastor  of  a  German  congre- 
gation in  London,  through  whom  Mr.  Hartwig  had.  in  the  first  instance,  been  called; 
but  he  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  so  one-sided  complaints; 
he  therefore  forwarded  a  copy  of  them  to  Mr.  H.  for  a  reply.  The  clergyman  who 
had  preferred  the  accusation  was  not  satisfied,  but  continued  publicly  to  circulate 
his  charge,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  visit,  in  conjunction  with  several  other  of  the 
neighbouring  ministers,  Mr.  Hartwig's  congregations;  and,  after  reading  a  statement 
of  the  alleged  facts,  attempted  to  remove  Pastor  Hartwig.  This  effort,  however, 
in  consequence  of  an  inability  to  establish  the  charge,  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
Mr.  Hartwig  continued  to  preach  in  all  his  congregations,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
in  which  Carl  Rudolph,  a  well-known  impostor,  was  invited  to  associate.'' 

The  charges  against  Mr.  Hartwig,  referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  were  in- 
vestigated by  a  Conference  held  at  Khinebeck,  at  which  the  Elders  and  Deacons 
as  well  as  members  of  the  four  congregations  were  present.  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
also  was  in  attendance.  The  result  of  the  examination  showed  that,  although 
Mr.  Hartwig  might  have  been  chargeable  with  some  indiscretions,  he  had  done 
nothing  to  bring  a  shade  over  either  his  moral  or  Christian  character.  The 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  removal  to  Pennsylvania  was  also  discussed, 
and  a  decision  in  the  negative  arrived  at.  It  was,  however,  deemed  expedient 
for  him  to  withdraw  temporarily  from  his  charge,  until  the  prevailing  feeling 
against  him  should  have  time  to  subside.     Dr.  Muhlenberg  laboured  in  private 
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to  effect  a  reoonciliation,  but  the  hostility  was  an  ovennatch  for  all  his  efforts. 
It  was  proposed  tJiat  the  Rev.  Jacob  Raus  should  supply  Mr.  Hartwig's  place 
at  Rhinebeck  for  six  months,  and  he  should,  during  this  time,  serve  the  con- 
gregation at  New  Providence,  Pa.,  as  assistant  minister. 

Agreeably  to  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Hartwig  repaired  immediately  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  for  six  months,  served  the  congregation  at  the  Trappe,  being  an 
inmate,  during  the  time,  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  £unily.  He  also  officiated  at  the 
different  stations  connected  with  this  charge.  When  his  engagement  was  com- 
pleted, he  still  conthiued  in  Philadelphia,  though,  for  a  considerable  time,  he 
seems  to  have  been  without  employment,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  feet  that 
his  constitutional  peculiarities  interfered  so  much  with  his  usefulness.  In  an 
article  in  the  HalUsche  Nachrichten,  dated  March  19,  1764,  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
makes  the  following  significant  statement : — 

''A  few  discontented  persons,  at  the  commencement  of  last  July,  had  connected 
themselves  with  Pastor  Hartwig,  who,  for  a  long  time,  had  been  unemployed,  and 
they  had  coramcnccd  holding  Lutheran  religious  services  in  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  without,  however,  having  said  a  word  to  us  about  it.  Mr.  Hartwig  did 
remark,  in  his  first  discourse,  that  he  only  invited  those  to  attend  who  were  stand- 
ing idle  in  the  market  place,  and  for  whom  there  was  no  room  in  St.  Michael's.  All 
kinds  of  characters  collected  to  hear  something  new.  Pastor  Handschuch  and 
myself  had  a  conversation  upon  the  subject,  but  we  determined  to  take  no  public 
notice  of  Mr.  Hartwig's  course.  The  services,  however,  continued  only  three  Sun- 
days, when  the  Reformed  Church  informed  Mr.  Hartwig  that  they  oould  not  allow 
the  arrangement  to  continue.  An  eflfort  was  then  made  to  obtain  the  Academy,  but 
it  failed — Dr.  Smith  said  that  he  was  unwilling  to  give  the  building  to  disorganizers." 

Mr.  Hartwig  subsequently  returned  to  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  stationary  in 
any  place  for  a  long  time,  or  to  have  made  any  very  enduring  mark  except  by  his 
eccentricities  and  benevolent  bequests.  His  death  took  place  at  Livingston 
Manor,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1796,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Hartwig  was  possessed  of  a  large  estate,  which  he  left  by  will  for  the 
endowment  of  an  institution  for  training  up  young  men  to  become  missionaries 
among  the  Indians,  according  to  the  Augustan  Confession,  and  the  tenets  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  The  bequest,  owing  to  certain  circumstances, 
became  the  occasion  of  considerable  difficulty,  which  was  continued  through 
quite  a  number  of  years.  The  Seminary  was  finally  located  at  Hartwick,  in 
Otsego  county,  under  a  special  charter,  obtained  of  the  Legislature  in  1816. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  N.  POHLMAN,  D.  D. 

Albany,  18  January,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  John  Christopher  Hartwig,  concerning  whom  you 
inquire,  died  too  early  for  me  to  have  any  personal  recollections  of  him ;  but, 
as  he  was  intimate  in  the  families  of  both  my  grandfather  and  my  father,  I 
have  many  traditional  reminiscences  in  respect  to  him,  and,  I  believe,  have  a 
tolerably  definite  idea  of  his  character.  Moreover,  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor 
to  the  church  which  I  serve,  and  beneath  it  his  mortal  remains  now  have  their 
resting  place.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  details  of 
bis  history  are  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no  very 
permanent  home ;  or  rather,  while  he  was  always  intent  upon  doing  good,  he 
▼as  almost  constantly  moving  about  and  dispensing  his  favours  in  every 
direction.  I  think  I  have  discovered  some  trace  of  him  in  nearly  twenty 
different  churches  which  I  have  visited  in  this  country,  some  of  them  very 
remote  from  each  other. 
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He  was  one  of  the  most  eccentric  of  men ;  and  in  nothing  did  his  eccen- 
tricity discover  itself  more  strikingly  than  in  his  great  aversion  to  the 
female  sex.  He  seems  to  have  had  just  as  little  interest  in  women  as  was 
consistent  with  the  belief  that  they  are  rational  and  immortal  beings.  Mr. 
Davidson,  a  highly  respectable  man,  who  lived  on  the  tract  of  land  which  he, 
Mr.  Hart  wig,  with  other  corporators,  had,  with  the  consent  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  purchased  from  the  Indians,  gave  me  an  amusing  account  of  a 
visit  which  he  received  from  him,  while  that  part  of  the  country  had  only 
begun  to  be  inhabited.  He  said  that  he  was  then  a  young  man,  and  he  and  his 
wife  occupied  a  log  hut,  in  which  there  was  only  one  bed-room  and  one  bed. 
Their  only  sleeping  accommodations  they  very  cheerfully  gave  up  to  their 
clerical  guest,  and  stretched  themselves  out  on  the  floor  before  the  kitchen 
fire.  In  the  course  of  the  night  Mrs.  D.  awoke  and  found  that  the 
weather  had  become  much  colder,  and  it  instantly  occurred  to  her  that  the 
occupant  of  her  bed  might  not  have  sufficient  clothing  over  him  to  render  him 
comfortable.  Her  concern  for  his  comfort  led  her  to  get  up  and  go  silently 
into  his  room,  and  spread  upon  his  bed  a  part  of  her  own  very  simple  ward- 
robe. But  such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  done  by  a  woman,  and  yet  escape  the 
observation  of  such  a  woman-hater.  No  sooner  had  the  offence  been  commit- 
ted than  her  guest  arose,  dressed  himself,  made  his  way  out  of  the  house  to 
the  stable,  saddled  his  horse  and  rode  off.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  him,  if  he  saw  that  he  was  about  to  meet  a  woman  in  the  street,  to  cross 
over  in  order  to  avoid  her.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  dis- 
turbed in  preaching  by  the  presence  of  a  dog,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  good  deal 
of  earnestness,  that  they  had  better  keep  their  dogs  and  children  at  home,  and 
it  would  not  be  much  matter  if  they  kept  their  women  there  too. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  that  disappointment  in  love,  in  early  life 
soured  his  mind  against  the  female  sex ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he 
was  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings  who  are  constitutionally  unfitted  to  feel 
the  tender  passion,  or  to  be  polished  by  woman's  influence ;  for  all  tradition 
concurs  in  representing  him  as  very  slovenly  in  his  habits,  (of1;en  preaching  in 
his  blanket  coat,  and  not  always  with  the  cleanest  linen),  eccentric  in  his  man- 
ners, curt,  and,  at  times,  irritable  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  and  an 
exceedingly  undesirable  inmate  of  the  social  and  domestic  circle.  So  much 
was  this  the  case  that  those  who  occasionally  entertained  him  did  not  hesitate 
to  prescribe  limits  to  his  visits,  and  to  tell  him  plainly, — "  You  may  stay  here 
so  many  days,  and  then  you  must  go.** 

It  may  be  that  these  men  judged  merely  from  the  outside,  and  that  his 
many  sterling  qualities,  both  of  head  and  heart,  failed  to  attract  their  notice ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  one  who  secured  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  the  Muh- 
lenbergs,  the  Van  Rensselaers  and  the  Livingstons,  must  have  been  no  ordi- 
nary person.  Yet  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  even  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  he  was  rough  and  unpolished,  better  fitted  for  companionship 
with  the  untutored  savage  than  for  the  abodes  of  refined  and  civilized  society. 

There  is  a  fanciful  story  in  connection  with  Hartwig's  death,  which  is 
related  by  all  his  biographers,  as  illustrating  the  power  of  the  imagination 
over  the  intellect,  which  ought  to  be  corrected.  It  is  asserted  that,  about 
forty  years  before  his  death,  the  impression  became  fixed  upon  his  mind  that 
his  life  was  just  half  spent,  and  that  consequently  he  knew  the  day  and  hour 
of  his  departure ; — that,  on  the  day  preceding  the  anticipated  event,  he  arrived 
at  the  house  of  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Livingston,  announcing  that  he  had  come  there 
to  die ;  and  that,  on  the  following  day,  just  as  the  clock  tolled  the  appointed 
hour  of  eleven,  *<  kind  nature  softly  disengaged  the  vital  cord,  and,  without  a 
sigh  or  groan,  he  closed  his  eyes  on  earth  and  opened  them  in  Heaven. "  I 
know  not  whence  this  story  originated,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  it  in 
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&ci,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  death  did  not  cofne  to  him  unex- 
pectedly, and  in  an  hour  ^vhen  he  looked  not  for  it.  This  is  evident  from 
letters  in  .my  possession,  addressed  to  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  who,  for  many 
years,  acted  as  his  attorney  and  business  agent.  From  these  letters  it  appears 
that  Hartwig  was  on  his  way,  in  a  sloop,  from  New  York  to  Albany,  to  meet 
his  friend  Muhlenberg  and  consult  with  him  in  regard  to  his  will,  when  he 
landed  at  Clermont,  and  came  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Livingston,  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  said,  of  recruiting  his  health,  being  afflicted  toith  the  asthma,  and  much 
fatigued  by  his  journey.  This  was  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  July,  and, 
on  the  following  Sunday,  the  17th,  without  any  previous  indisposition,  save 
the  asthma,  after  executing  a  codicil  to  his  will,  and  conversing  with  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Livingston  for  an  hour,  he  suddenly  expired  without  any  pain,  and  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  senses.  His  mortal  remains  were  deposited  the  next 
day  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  East  Camp,  where  they 
peacefully  slept  until  about  two  years  afterwards,  when  they  were  removed,  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes,  as  expressed  in  his  will,  to  find  a  permanent 
resting  place  under  the  pulpit  of  Ebenezer  Church,  Albany,  as  appears  from 
the  following  quaint  entry  in  the  records  of  said  Church : — «  About  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  1798,  the  body  was  deposited  in  a  stone  coffin,  secured  by 
brick  work,  and  covered  with  a  marble  sepulchre  stone,  which  is  visible  to  all 
sach  as  are  anxious  to  look  at  it,  and  so  has  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Albany 
become  the  dwelling  house  of  the  corpse  of  John  Christopher  Hartwig  until 
the  coming  of  his  and  our  Lord." 

I  remain  as  ever,  yours  sincerely, 

HENRY.  N.  POHLMAN. 
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1750—1795. 
FROM  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  N.  MARTIN,  D.D., 

PaOFESSOR  IN  THB   UnIVEESITT    OF  NeW  YoBK. 

New  York,  April  19, 1868. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  oheerfnlly  comply  with  your  request  to  furnish,  from 
flueh  data  as  are  now  accessible,  some  account  of  my  ancestor,  Rev.  John 
Nicholas  Martin,  formerly  Pastor  of  the  Gkrman  Lutheran  Church  of 
Charleston,  S.  G. 

He  was  bom,  as  was  aLso  Gatherme,  his  wife,  in  the  Dnohy  of  Deux  Ponts 
or  Zweibmcken  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  came  to  America  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  as  ^e  Pastor  of  an  emigrant  congregation  from  that  neighbour- 
hood.    He  was  then  a  married  man  with  several  children. 

The  congregation  landed  at  Philadelfdiia,  intending  to  settle,  as  so  many  of 
iheir  ooantiymen  had  already  done,  upon  the  fertile  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  Most 
of  the  Talnable  lands  of  that  State,  however,  then  accessible,  had  been  previously 
ooeiqxied ;  and  the  inviting  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  had  already  attracted  a 
krge  share  of  the  immigrant  G^ermans.  Their  settlements  had  extended  &r  up 
the  great  central  valley  of  Virginia  from  the  North,  and  the  way  was  open  even 
mto  North  Carolina.  After  some  delay,  the  congregation  to  which  Mr.  Martin 
nunistered  fixed  its  location  &r  to  the  South,  in  the  Washaw  country,  in  Anson 
ooonty,  near  the  border  of  South  Carolina.  A  very  ancient  Lutheran  church 
itiQ  exists  there,  which  was  perhaps  the  soene  of  his  labours. 
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He  remained  here  for  some  years  and  a  fiunilj  of  five  sons  and  two  daoghten 
grew  up  around  him.  He  is  reported  to  have  held#in  peculiar  admiration  the 
character  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  this  circumstance  may  account  for  the  fad 
that  he  gave  this  name,  which  was  also  his  own,  to  each  of  his  sons.  They  were 
John  Christian^  John  Ldonard^  John  Thomas^  John  Fetety  (my  fether),  and 
John  Jaoo6.     His  daughters  were  named  Elizabeth  and  Joanna  Magdakm. 

After  a  time  he  removed,  with  most  of  his  congregation,  to  the  district 
between  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers  in  South  Carolina,  a  &vourite  spot  with 
the  Germans  of  the  South.  Several  Lutheran  churches  grew  up  on  each  of 
these  rivers ;  and  so  numerous  was  the  German  population  there  ^bsX  the  whole 
district  has  long  borne  the  name  of  the  Dutch  Fork. 

Mr.  Martin's  pastoral  charge  in  this  region  consisted  of  two  congregations, — 
Zion's  Church,  on  the  South  side,  and  St.  MichaeFs,  six  miles  distant,  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Saluda.  His  original  church  had  probably  colonized  both  these 
localities.  During  his  residence  here  he  made  a  visit  to  Germany,  from  which  he 
returned  with  a  supply  of  books  and  other  articles  of  interest,  which  were  a  great 
source  of  delight  in  the  wilderness  in  which  his  children  were  growing  up.  It  is 
probable  that  the  interests  of  his  church  were  the  prominent  object  of  this  visit, 
but  of  this  no  evidence  can  now  be  furnished.  After  his  return  Mr.  Martin 
laboured  for  some  years  in  these  two  churches.  During  all  this  period  the 
German  was  the  language  both  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  household,  and  neither 
Mr.  Martin  or  his  wife  ever  learned  any  other. 

The  simple  and  primitive  life  of  this  wild  region,  at  that  period  of  its  early 
settlement,  was  full  of  interest  and  attraction.  The  toil  of  opening  and  subdu- 
ing the  country  was  performed,  for  the  most  part,  by  imported  Africans ;  and 
the  white  population,  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  severe  exertion,  could  over- 
see the  labours  of  the  blacks,  while  they  yet  found  ample  leisure  for  the  hunting 
and  other  sports  to  which  the  mild  climate  and  the  state  of  the  country  invited 
them. 

On  returning  from  Germany,  Mr.  Martin  had  brought  a  fowling  piece  for  his 
fourth  son,  John  Peter,  and  the  youtlv  fond  of  adventure,  took  kindly  to  this 
open  air  life.  Now  he  superintended  the  labours  of  a  gigantic  African,  who 
cut  fuel  for  the  fiunily  in  the  primitive  forest ;  now  roamed  the  woods,  by  day 
or  by  night,  with  his  gun,  for  wild  turkeys,  which  abounded  there  through  the 
winter ;  and  again  hunted  snakes  with  a  dog  that  would  seize  them  by  the  neck 
and  kill  them  with  a  vigorous  shake.  He  traversed  the  country  &r  and  near, 
and  became  intimately  acquainted  with  its  roads,  swamps  and  streams ;  a  kind 
of  knowledge  which,  afterwards,  when  he  was  an  officer  of  Sumter's  partisan 
corps,  in  this  very  region,  stood  him  and  his  fellow  soldiers  in  great  stead. 

After  some  years  of  labour  in  the  Dutch  Fork,  Mr.  Mfurtin  removed  to 
Charleston,  where  his  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  had  married  as  early  as  17G4. 
His  regular  engagement  with  the  church  there  dates  from  1776,  when  he  was 
invited  to  assume  the  pastoral  charge  for  two  years,  but  he  had  probably 
removed  there  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  and  been  connected,  perhaps  less 
formally,  with  the  congregation.  He  apparently  brought  with  him  to  that  city 
a  part  of  his  original  fiock,  as  many  of  the  names  of  those  whose  deaths  are 
recorded  in  the  Church  book  at  Charleston,  were  from  Zweibrucken. 

In  this  field  oi  labour  Mr.  Martin  passed  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe.  lie 
was  naturally  of  a  fervid  and   intense   disposition,  and  his  preaching 
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characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  animation  and  power.  His  £unily  discipline 
was  of  a  stem  and  authoritatiTe  kind,  and  his  children  stood  much  in  awe  of 
him.  His  son,  Peter,  on  one  occasion,  playfully  pointed  his  fowling-piece  at  his 
younger  brother,  imsuspicious  of  any  charge  in  it,  and,  snapping  it,  fired  a 
charge  of  powder  into  the  lad's  fece.  Instantly,  perceiving  the  mischief,  he 
rushed  out  of  the  house  and  concealed  himself  in  the  woods  fix)m  his  Other's 
severity ;  nor  did  he  venture  to  look  his  &ther  in  the  fiice  till  several  days  had 
elapsed,  and  his  mother^s  earnest  intercession  for  him  had  prepared  the  way. 
This  somewhat  despotic  authority  of  the  domestic  circle,  Mr.  Martin,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  German  clergy  of  that  day,  carried  with  him  into  the 
church.  His  vigorous  judgment  gave  great  weight  to  his  decisions.  In  serious 
fiunily  disputes,  and  on  other  occasions  of  a  similar  kind,  when  all  other  means 
ci  conciliation  had  failed,  his  influence  was  often  resorted  to  with  great  success. 

The  American  Revolution  interrupted  the  peaceful  course  of  Mr.  Martin's 
labours,  and  exposed  him  to  serious  trials  and  sacrifices.  His  ardent  tempera- 
ment impelled  him  to  take  a  decided  part  in  behalf  of  the  Colonies  in  the 
struggle  which  came  on.  Under  his  auspices  the  patriotic  feelings  of  his  con- 
gregation were  strongly  developed ;  and  a  German  Fusilier  company  was  early 
fermed  among  them  in  anticipation  of  coming  exigencies.  All  the  members 
of  the  company  belonged  to  Mr.  Martin's  congregation;  its  first  Lieutenant 
was  Mr.  Daniel  Strobel,  his  son-in-law,  and  its  second  Lieutenant  was  his 
eldest  son.  Christian.  This  company  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  military 
history  which  took  place  in  and  around  the  city ;  and  the  organization  has  ever 
since  been  cherished  with  much  pride  by  ike  descendants  of  the  original 
fimnders. 

Wben  the  War  commenced,  Mr.  Martin's  fourth  son, — Peter,  then  a  well- 
grown  youth  of  sixteen,  was  eager  to  join  the  company,  but  was  deemed  too 
young.  Hfe,  however,  accompanied  the  troop  as  a  volunteer  in  all  its  service, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  chosen  a  member.  After  this  he  participated 
in  all  its  engagements,  and,  at  length,  in  the  disastrous  storming  of  Savannah 
in  1779,  by  the  United  French  and  American  forces.  In  this  memorable  affidr 
the  Fusilier  company  volunteered  to  join  the  regiment, — the  Second  South 
Carolina,  which  led  the  assault.  Mr.  Martin's  fiunily  was  represented  on  that  occa- 
sion by  three  members,  who  all  came  oflF  unhurt.  The  Captain,  however,  was  killed, 
aad  ^e  safe  return  of  the  company  was  mainly  due  to  the  coolness  and  judg- 
ment with  which  Lieut.  Strobel  extricated  it  fit)m  a  very  di£Bcult  position.  He 
was  immediately  chosen  Captain  for  his  good  conduct  in  the  action.  Mr. 
Martin's  congregation  had  several  widows  to  mourn  that  injudicious  conflict. 

At  the  period  of  the  first  British  advance  by  land  upon  Charleston,  which 
took  place  under  Prevost,  in  May,  1779,  Mr.  Martin  was  residing  upon  a  small 
fiirm,  then  a  mile  outside  of  the  city,  but  at  present  within  its  limits.  In  the 
panic  which  ensued,  it  was  feared  that  his  dwelling  might  afford  a  cover  to  the 
enemy's  approach.  It  was,  therefore,  burned,  in  anticipation,  by  the  military 
authorities.  No  assault,  however,  was  made ;  the  sickness  of  his  troops  and  the 
npid  return  of  the  American  army  forced  Prevost  to  retire ;  the  house,  which 
had  been  cheerfully  yielded  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  was  joyfully 
leboilt  when  the  crisis  was  over ;  and  the  Pastor  resumed  his  settled  life  and 
las  r^olar  labours  as  before. 
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But  the  immunity  was  not  to  last.  A  second  expedition,  consisting  of  both 
land  and  naval  forces,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  approached  the  city  in  April, 
1780.  Mr.  Martin's  house,  which  was  just  beyond  the  line  of  our  defenfiive 
works,  was  a  second  time  burned  by  our  troops.  To  this  sacrifice,  which  was 
not  in  either  instance  compensated,  Mr.  Martin  submitted  as  cheerfully  as 
before.  His  son,  Peter,  was  now  an  active  member  of  the  Fusilier  company, 
which  occupied  an  advanced  position  near  his  fiither*s  fium,  while  the  enemy  was 
preparing  for  ihe  assault.  His  tent  was  in  a  very  exposed  position  in  the  front, 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  sleep  in  a  hammock,  which  he  had  slung  in  it  to 
protect  himself  from  the  dampness  of  the  ground.  His  German  flute  he 
usually  kept  under  his  head.  On  the  morning  on  which  the  fire  of  the 
besiegers  was  expected  to  open,  he  had  risen  earlier  than  usual  and  left  his 
tent.  During  l^e  few  minutes  of  his  absence  the  first  cannon  was  fired  from 
the  British  lines,  and  the  shot  passed  through  his  tent,  out  down  his  hammock 
and  broke  his  flute  in  fragments. 

Upon  the  surrender  of  the  city  Mr.  Martin  was  not  at  first  molested.  His 
house  was  probably  agam  rebuilt,  his  church  continued  open,  and  his  preaching 
was  not  interrupted.  The  fiict  that  he  preached  in  German  rendered  his  politi- 
cal position  somewhat  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  English-speaking  clergy ; 
and  the  Hessian  troops,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  British  force  of  occupation, 
were  even  sometimes  sent  to  attend  upon  his  ministry.  It  soon  became  known, 
however,  to  the  authorities  that,  even  when  his  church  was  filled  with  Hessian 
soldiers,  his  ministrations  were  not  fiivourable  to  the  royal  cause.  He  was 
therefore  informed  that  he  must  pray  for  the  King  in  his  public  services,  or  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  continue  them.  This  he  stead&stiy  refrised  to  do. 
The  consequence  was  that  his  church  was  closed,  and  his  pulpit  labours  inter- 
dicted, during  the  subsequent  hostile  occupation  of  the  city.  It  is  mentioned 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman,  Mr.  Martin's  successor  in  the  pastoral  office  at  the 
present  time, — in  his  Anniversary  Sermon,  in  1858,  that  Mr.  Martin  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  city,  and  that  his  &rm  was  confiscated.  Of  course  it 
was  restored  at  the  evacuation  of  Charleston.  In  the  mean  time,  more  com- 
pliant preachers  were  found,  religious  services  were  resumed,  and  Mr.  Martin's 
name  does  not  appear  upon  the  Church  Records  from  this  period  till  1783. 

Alter  the  surrender  in  1780,  Mr.  Martin's  son,  John  Peter,  left  the  city  and 
joined  the  partisan  corps  of  General  Sumter.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
country  in  whidi  tiiat  corps  was  operating  against  the  British  outposte,  and  his 
unusual  coolness  and  daring,  rendered  him  of  great  use;  and  he  soon  became  a 
Captain  and  Quartermaster  of  the  Brigade.  When  the  enemy,  to  guard  against 
the  constant  daring  and  successful  assaults,  by  this  corps,  upon  every  exposed 
point,  strengthened  tiie  outposts.  Gen.  Sumter  resolved  to  cut  off  their  commu- 
nication with  Charleston,  and  Captain  Martin,  as  second  in  command,  led  a 
force  by  a  long  and  indirect  route  to  the  very  gates  of  tiie  city.  Here  he 
swooped  upon  a  large  party  of  British  officers  and  Tories,  who  were  enjoying 
themselves  at  a  rural  retreat,  called  the  Quarter  House,  a  few  miles  out  of  tlie 
city,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  captured  them,  togetiier  witii  ninety  valuable 
horses,  which  had  been  sent  out  fw  pasturage.  In  order  to  prevent  pursuit  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  off  aU  who  might  convey  intelligence  to  the  enemy  in 
the  city ;  and,  accordingly,  all  who  were  found  at  the  house  were  marched  off 
as  priscmers,  for  some  miles,  with  the  retreating  force.     Among  them  Captain 
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Martin  recognized  a  member  of  his  fiither's  congregation,  named  Speidel ;  and,  com- 
miserating his  situation,  as  he  trudged  along  in  the  dust,  he  lent  him  a  horse  on 
which  to  return  home,  with  directions  to  leave  it  at  the  Pastor's  house  near  the  city. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  a  boy  from  Charleston,  who  had  been  looking 
for  his  cows  in  the  woods  near  the  Quarter  House,  had  witnessed  the  capture, 
and  arrived  late  in  the  evening  with  the  news  in  the  city.  He  had  recognized 
the  actors  in  the  affisur,  and  gave  a  distorted  narrative  of  it,  in*  which  he  related 
how  he  had  seen  poor  Speidel  held  by  one  of  the  party,  while  young  Martin  had 
hewn  him  to  pieces  with  his  sabre.  The  absence  of  the  man  during  the  night 
seemed  to  confirm  the  tale,  which,  of  course,  spread  like  wild  fire  among  the 
horror  stricken  congregation.  With  the  early  morning  they  began  to  assemble 
at  Mr.  Martin's  house,  in  a  state  of  excitement  hardly  to  be  described.  The 
horrible  particulars  of  the  nuuisacre  were  reported  to  the  bewildered  and  incredu- 
lous &ther ;  the  story  grew  by  repetition ;  and  the  crowd  increased  till  an  indig- 
nant multitude  were  almost  ready  to  tear  down  the  minister's  house  over  his 
head.  At  length,  however,  and  in  ihe  very  crisis  of  the  excitement,  Speidel 
hhnself  appeared,  dusty  and  travel-worn,  but  safe  and  sound,  intent  upon  dis- 
duurging  his  obligation  to  deliver  the  horse  at  the  minister's  house.  His  grate- 
fiil  acknowledgment  of  the  Captain's  kindness,  and  his  vivid  account  of  the 
brilliant  achievement,  replaced  the  feelings  of  indignation  by  emotions  of  pride  and 
delight ;  while  the  relief  of  the  Pastor  and  his  fiunily  may  easily  be  conceived. 

By  the  close  of  the  War  Mr.  Martin  was  too  old  to  resume  his  pastoral 
labours  with  advantage.  He  was,  however,  invited  to  continue  in  the  pastoral 
charge  as  before,  until  a  minister  could  be  procured  from  Germany.  For  another 
year,  therefore,  he  sustained  that  relation.  Upon  the  arrival,  in  1787,  of  his 
expected  successor,  Mr.  Martin  was  released  from  &rther  service,  with  a  vote  of 
thank.-^  from  the  Church  for  his  fidelity  to  their  spiritual  wel&re. 

He  lived  several  years,  after  this  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation,  to  witness 
^e  prosperity  of  his  diildren,  and  to  find  his  old  age  soothed  by  their  attention 
and  regard.  He  continued  to  reside,  till  his  death,  upon  his  little  fitrm,  a  part 
of  which  still  remains  the  property  of  his  descendants.  During  the  later  years 
of  his  lifis,  his  intellect  filled,  and  he  quietly  sank  to  his  rest,  July  27, 1795. 
His  will  bears  the  date  of  December  81,  1785. 

Ifr.  Martin  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  energy  of  character  and  depth 
of  feeling,  united  with  a  clear  and  vigorous  judgment,  to  the  decisions  of  which 
he  was  ever  fiuthfuL  His  life  in  this  country  was  spent  in  so  many  separate 
fields,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  become  identified  with  any  one  of  them. 
Tfacm^  more  distinctly  connected  with  the  Church  in  Charleston  than  with  any 
other,  no  definite  memorials  of  him  are  now  known  to  exist  there.  In  particu- 
lar, no  scn^  of  his  handwriting  can  now  be  furnished,  nor  are  there  any  tnist- 
worUij  aoooonts  of  the  character  of  his  preaching  or  of  his  methods  of  study. 

It  ftffords  me  pleasure  to  commemorate,  even  by  so  brief  and  imperfect  a 
sketch,  a  pious,  fiuthful  and  useful  ancestor,  to  whom  both  the  Nation  and  the 
Chnrch,  in  their  early  and  feeble  days,  were  alike  mdebted.  I  can  only  regret 
that  the  stormy  times  in  which  he  lived,  while  they  afforded  him  so  many  oppor- 
tonities  of  proving  his  fidthfukess  to  ihe  obligations  of  religion  and  patriotism 
alike,  have  rendered  it  possible  to  do  only  this  inadequate  justice  to  his  memory. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

BENJAMIN  N.  MARTIN. 
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JOHN  DIETRICH  MATTHIAS  HEINTZELMAN. 

1751—1756. 

John  Dietrich  Heintzelman  was  bom  m  Salswedel,  in  Altenmark,  m 
the  Electorate  of  'Brandenbefg,  m  the  year  1726.  His  &ther  was  a  physician, 
in  such  circumstances  as  to  enable  him  to  furnish  the  son  the  best  adyantages 
of  education.  He  received  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  place.  Thence  he  was  transferred  to  Stendal ;  and  subse- 
quently to  the  Royal  Prussian  College  in  Saxony ;  and  his  studies  were  com* 
pleted  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Having  devoted  himself  to  the  Christian 
Ministry, he  was  now  ready  to  labour  in  any  field  to  which  Providence  mi^t 
direct  him.  About  this  time  an  application  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  at 
Halle,  from  the  Corporation  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Philadelphia,  for  a  mmis- 
t«r  to  assist  Pastor  Brunnholtz  in  the  arduous  duties  which  devolved  upon  him. 
The  attention  of  the  Professors  was  immediately  directed  to  young  Heintzel- 
man, then  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  as  a  person  every  way  qualified  to  fill 
the  place ;  and  when  the  proposal  was  made  to  him,  he  delayed  only  long 
enough  to  gain  the  consent  of  his  parents  before  giving  an  affirmative  answer. 
In  order,  however,  that  he  mi^t  enter  on  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  as 
soon  as  he  reached  this  country,  he  was,  after  a  satisfitctory  examination,  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  by  the  Consistorium  of  Wemigerode,  in  Saxony. 
On  the  11th  of  July,  1751,  he  took  leave  of  his  relatives,  in  the  confident  expec- 
tation of  never  meeting  them  again  on  earth,  though  the  full  conviction  he  felt 
that  he  was  obeying  the  call  of  God  enabled  him  to  pass  through  the  trial  with 
the  utmost  fortitude.  He  proceeded  first  to  London,  and  thence  took  passage 
to  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Schultz,  who  came  with 
the  expectation  of  being  assistant  minister  to  the  Churches  at  New  Hanover  and 
New  Providence.  They  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of  December,  1751, 
and  were  met  with  a  most  hearty  welcome.  Br.  Muhlenberg  eq>ecially,  who 
had  been  awaiting  their  arrival  with  great  anxiety,  greeted  them  with  the 
utmost  joy.  He  immediately  wrote  to  Dr.  Ziegenhagen,  of  London,  and  Pro- 
fessor Francke,  of  Halle,  expressing  his  heartfelt  satisfiiction  and  grateful 
acknowledgements.  "  The  Lord's  name,  says  he,  **  be  praised  for  so  graciously 
providing  for  us  !  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  goodness  and  kind  fiivour  that  h^ 
shows  to  his  people." 

Mr.  Heintzelman  became  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Brunnholtz's  &mily,  and  entered 
at  once  upon  the  service  to  which  he  had  been  called.  His  duties  were  very 
laborious,  but  he  discharged  them  fiuthfully  and  successfully.  He  preached, 
catechised,  and  performed  other  pastoral  work,  and,  until  another  teacher  oould 
be  procured,  had  the  charge  of  the  congregational  school,  giving  instruction  to 
one  hundred  scholars  tiiree  hours  each  day.  He  manifested  a  special  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  young.  He  met  his  catechumens  three  times  a  week, 
carefully  instructing  them  in  "  Luther's  Catechism  "  and  "  Stark's  Order  of  Sal- 
vation," and  hearing  ihem  recite  passages  of  Scripture  which  they  had  com- 
mitted to  memory.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  writes, — "The  oongregati<ni  seems  weU 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Heintzelman,  and  cherishes  for  him  a  high  regard.  He  is 
kept  busily  in  his  work,  and  is  to  me  a  great  comfort."     But  his  earthly  career 
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was  destined  to  a  speedy  termma4ion.  He  fell  in  the  vigour  of  his  manhood  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  During  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  his 
health  seemed  to  be  waning,  and  he  suffered  several  attacks  of  severe  illness. 
The  best  medical  skill  was  employed  in  his  behalf,  but  to  no  purpose.  Earnest 
prayers  that  his  life  might  be  spared  went  up,  both  in  public  and  in  private  ;  but  his 
Master  saw  that  it  was  best  that  he  should  have  his  release.  Through  the  whole 
period  of  his  decline  he  exhibited  a  firm  and  all-sustaining  confidence  in  his 
Redeemer,  and  felt  assured  that  he  was  going  to  dwell  in  his  immediate  presence. 
He  died  of  inflanmiation  and  ulceration  of  the  liver,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1756,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  he 
sent  for  his  colleague,  and  req[uested  him  to  select  some  hymns,  and  to  bring 
several  children  from  the  schools  to  his  dying  chamber  for  the  purpose  of  singing 
them.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and  he  listened  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est, in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  A  few  hours  after,  he  was  mingling 
in  hi^er  scenes.  His  Funeral  was  attended  by  an  immense  assemblage,  and  his 
remains  were  buried  in  front  of  the  altar  of  St.  Michaers  Church.  The  occa- 
sion was  improved  by  the  delivery  of  two  Discourses,  one  in  German,  by  the 
Bev.  John  F.  Handschuch,  from  the  texts,-^'*  Thou  hast  also  given  me  the 
diield  of  thy  Salvation,  and  thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great,"  and  "  Thou 
hast  enlarged  my  steps  under  me  that  my  feet  did  not  slip ;  *'  the  other  in  Eng- 
lish^  by  tiie  Swedish  Lutheran  Provost  Acrelius,  from  the  words, — "  And  I 
heard  a  voice  from  Heaven,  saying  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord  from  hemceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Mr.  Hemtzelman  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Conrad  Weiser,  and  a  sister 
of  the  wife  of  Dr.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg.  From  this  marriage  there  was 
one  child, — a  son,  bom  the  day  after  his  Other's  death.  At  his  Baptism,  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  minister,  Acrelius,  stood  as  one  of  the  sponsors.  He  died 
while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  by  a  fisdl 
frt3m  a  horse. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  evidently  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  an 
earnest  Christian,  and  a  devoted,  able  and  useful  minister  of  the  Gospel  The 
deeply  serious  tone  of  his  conversation  and  conduct  kept  all  strongly  impressed 
with  his  sincerity  and  spirituality,  and  thus  became  an  important  element  of  his 
usefulness.  Though  his  labours  extended  over  a  space  of  not  much  more  than 
four  years,  he  did  much,  in  that  brief  period,  for  the  interests  of  Christianity. 
He  enjoyed,  in  a  hi^  degree,  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  flock,  and  his 
dea&  was  felt  as  a  deep  affliction  throu^out  the  whole  community  in  which  he 
hadHved. 
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JOHN  ANDREW  KRUG. 

1764—1796. 

John  Andrew  Krvo  was  bom  in  Saxony,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1732. 
He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  highly  liberal  education,  and  was,  for  a  time, 
connected,  as  Preceptor,  with  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle.  He  then  laboured 
as  a  Catechist  at  Wasserleben,  in  the  Earldom  of  Wemigerode.  He  was  not, 
however,  ordained  as  a  regular  minister  of  the  Gkepel,  until  just  before  his 
departure  for  this  country.  He  left  Germany  in  company  with  his  friend, 
John  Lewis  Yoight,  and,  passing  through  Holland,  reached  London  on  the 
14th  of  November,  1763,  having  stopped  by  the  way  to  visit  some  of  his  rela- 
tives. During  the  journey  several  incidents  occurred  which  served  greatly  to 
confirm  his  conviction  that  the  mission  he  had  undertaken  was  in  aoo(»tlanee 
with  the  will  of  Providence.  He  speaks  of  the  comfort  and  encouragement 
which  he  received  from  the  reading  of  God's  Word,  and  from  some  devoticmal 
German  hymns,  sung  at  fiunily  worship,  during  his  sojourn  among  his  friends, 
which  were  so  i^ropriate  to  his  circumstances  that  they  seemed  like  a  mesBage 
to  him  sent  diroctly  from  God.  The  voyage  was  pleasant  and  safe,  and  he 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of  April,  1764.  He  found  his  way  imme- 
diately to  the  house  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  who  received  him  with  great  cordiality, 
and  immediately  sent  for  his  colleagues  to  come  and  share  in  his  joy.  The 
Deacons  of  the  Church  abo,  and  the  Swedish  Provost,  in  behalf  of  his 
brethren,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  arrival,  came  to  tender  their  friendly 
greetings.  On  the  Thureday  following,  Mr.  Krug  lectured  for  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
on  the  text, — ^*  For  all  these  things  hath  mine  hand  made,  and  all  these 
things  have  been,  saith  the  Lord :  but  to  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him 
that  is  poor,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word." 

Mr.  Krug*8  first  labours  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  were  by  way  <rf 
assisting  Dr.  Muhlenberg  and  Mr.  Handschuch ;  but  his  first  regukr  charge  was 
at  Heading,  Pa.  When  this  position  was  first  offered  to  him,  he  had  serious  mis- 
givings about  accepting  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  inadequate  to  so  responsi- 
ble a  charge.  The  result,  however,  proved  that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless, 
and  he  remained  there  seven  years,  earnestly  and  sucoessftdly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  flock,  and  the  object  of  their  gratefrd  and  affectionate  regard. 
"  He  came  to  us,"  says  the  Record  of  the  Church,  **  as  a  fiuthful  teacher,  and 
served  the  congregation  seven  years,  in  love  and  sincerity  towards  God  and  man. 
At  every  opportunity,  he  exhibited  his  generosity  in  every  good  cause,  to  the 
church,  the  school,  and  to  the  poor,  who  alone  knew  the  benefits  conferred." 
When  he  resigned,  it  is  added  that  it  was  "  to  the  grief  of  the  many  earnest 
lovers  of  his  teachings,  both  in  and  out  of  Reading."  It  was,  however,  thought 
proper  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  that  he  should  take  charge  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Frederick,  Md.,  and  he  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
their  judgment.  He,  accordingly,  assumed  the  pastoral  care  of  this  church  on 
the  28th  of  April,  1771,  being,  at  that  time,  in  his  fortieth  year,  and  having  a 
high  reputation  for  vigour  of  mind,  scholarship  and  devotedness  to  his  work. 
He  quickly  succeeded  in  gaining,  in  a  high  degree,  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  state  of  the  church  very  soon  assumed  a  more  promising  aspect,  and  large 
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additicHu:  were  made  to  the  number  of  commmiioants,  especially  from  among  the 
young.  This  increased  prosperity  continued  until  the  commencement  of  the 
Reyolutionary  War,  when  the  general  agitations  that  pervaded  the  country  led 
to  a  pcuulysis  of  the  spiritual  energies  of  the  whole  American  Church.  The 
church  at  Frederick  shared  the  conunon  calamity ;  but,  when  Peace  was  restored, 
its  interests  were  revived,  and  every  thing  seemed  fitvourable  to  its  increase  in 
botii  numbers  and  spirituality.  He  continued  to  labour  here  till  the  close  of 
life,  his  connection  with  the  congregation  embracing  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  Though  he  was  uncommonly  pc^ular  and  success^  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  ministry,  his  later  years  were  embittered  by  an  opposing  party  in  his  con* 
gregation,  who  spoke  dispara^ngly  of  his  efforts,  and  laboured,  thoug;h  unsuocess- 
flldly,  to  remove  him  from  his  place.  A  large  number,  however,  remained  his 
steadfiist  friends,  to  the  end  oi  his  days.  He  went  gently  to  his  rest  on  the  30th 
of  Mmrch,  1796,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  d^x)sited 
beneath  the  aisle  of  the  old  Lutheran  Church  in  which  he  had  so  long  preached, 
and  among  the  people  in  whose  service  he  had  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Kmg  was  married  to  Henrietta,  dau^ter  of  the  Eev.  John  F.  Hand- 
sehnch.  She  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  at  Frederick,  in 
1822,  in  the  seventy-first  year  oi  her  age.  By  this  marriage  there  were  four 
children. 

Mr.  Kmg  was  distinguished  for  simplicity,  integrity  and  purity  ci  character* 
He  was  humble  and  unostentafaous  in  all  his  intercourse,  and  made  it  manifest  to 
aQ  tiiat  his  religion  was  a  living,  practical  reality.  He  felt  deeply  the  responsi* 
bility  of  his  office  as  a  miuister  of  Christ,  and  laboured  most  assiduously  for  the 
prosperity  of  Zion.  The  tone  of  his  preaching  was  at  once  hi^y  evangelical 
and  instructive,  and  his  pure  and  earnest  life  gave  great  additional  impressive- 
nesB  to  his  teachings.  He  was  a  diligent  and  &ithful  Pastor,  and  adapted  him- 
self with  great  felicity  to  all  the  varieties  of  ccmdition  and  character  in  his  flock* 
Though  his  congregation  was  numerous,  and  scattered  over  a  large  district,  he  , 
was  never  remiss  in  visiting  the  sick  or  the  sorrowful,  in  counselling  the  pei^ 
plezed,  in  admonishing  the  wayward,  or  in  catechising  the  young.  He  possessed 
a  gaxtie  spirit  and  warm  a^^tions,  and  was  remarkably  genial  and  kindly  in 
all  his  interoourse.  He  was  rather  small  in  stature,  slender  in  form,  with  a 
voice  Bcmewhat  feeble,  and  not  very  fluent  in  his  utterance. 
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1764—1800. 

John  Lswis  Voioht  was  bom  in  Mansfield,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
November  9,  1731.  He  was  regularly  educated  for  the  ministry,  and,  after  hav- 
ing completed  his  academical  and  theological  course,  was,  for  several  years,  a 
teadier  in  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle.  He  subsequ^tly  filled  the  office  of 
Inspector  in  the  same  institution,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  fidelity  and 
BoooesB  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  he 
iris  reconunended  as  a  suitable  person  for  the  missionary  work,  when  the  call 
Vol.  IX,  6 
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was  made  foir  an  inorease  oi  labourers  in  this  coontiy.  He  was  ordained  to  tiie 
work  of  the  ministiy  by  the  CoDsistorium  at  Wemigerode,  and  shortly  after  w^ 
to  London,  and  thence  embarked  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  Ist 
of  April,  1764.  He  was  received  with  great  cordiality,  and  preached  his 
first  sermon  the  next  Lord's  Day,  from  the  words, — "Let  Mount  Zion  rejoice, 
let  the  daughters  of  Judah  be  glad,  because  of  thy  judgments."  The  first  few 
weeks  after  his  arrival  he  spent  in  filling  appointments  at  Germantown,  Provi- 
dence, and  New  Hanover ;  and  then,  by  direction  of  the  Preradent  of  Synod, 
took  charge  of  the  oougregatimi  at  Germantown.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  a  rule  which  prevailed  at  that  day,  requiring  every  minister  to  labour  for  a 
season  in  that  field  which,  in  the  judgment  ci  Synod,  was  most  in  need  of  pasto- 
ral services, — the  power  ci  Synod  being  vested,  in  the  mean  time,  with  the  pre- 
siding officer.  Mr.  Yoi^t  was,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  elected  by 
the  congregati(His  themselves  as  Pastor  of  the  Churches  at  Germantown  and 
Barren  HilL 

Mr.  Yoight's  connectimi  with  these  congregations  continued  till  the  dose  of 
the  year  1765,  when  he  assumed  the  pastoral  care  of  the  congregation  at  the 
Tn^pe  and  New  Hanover.  For  many  years  his  residence  was  at  the  Trappe. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Vincent,  still  retaining,  however,  his  oonnectioD 
with  the  Trappe  Church,  and  also  serving  as  Pastor  of  one  or  two  other  congre- 
gations. The  congregation  at  Vincent  is  in  Chester  County,  not  &r  from  Phce- 
nixville,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Zion's  Church.  The  church  edifice, 
which  b  still  understood  to  be  in  a  good  state  ci  preservation,  was  used,  during 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  as  a  hospital  for  the  soldiers.  Mr.  Voi^t  was  the 
first  Pastor  of  this  church  after  the  War.  He  spent  the  residue  ci  his  life  in 
this  region,  and  was  highly  respected  both  as  a  man  and  a  minister.  He  died 
on  the  28th  of  December,  1800,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  front  of  the  church  door,  where  a  neat  marble  monument,  erected  at 
the  time,  by  the  congregati(m,  still  marks  ^e  spot  where  his  ashes  repose.  He 
bequeathed  his  library  to  the  congregation  at  Vincent 

Mr.  Voight  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  worthy  of  all  confidence, — 
a  man  of  simple  habits,  earnest  piety,  fervent  benevolence,  and  an  eminently 
exemplary  life.  His  mind  had  been  subjected,  in  early  life,  to  very  thorou^ 
disciplme,  and  he  had  trained  himself  to  a  habit  of  untiring  industry;  and  this, 
in  connection  with  the  strength  of  his  moral  and  religious  principles,  imparted 
great  energy  and  efficiency  to  his  general  character.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  his  work  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  consecrated  to  it  the  whole  vigofur 
of  his  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  No  interest  was  so  dear  to  him 
but  that  he  could  cheerfrdly  sacrifice  it  rather  than  appear  recreant  to  principle. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  habits  of  devotion — ^he  never  seemed  to  breathe  so 
freely  as  in  his  approaches  to  the  Throne  of  the  Heavenly  Grace.  His  c<Hifi- 
dence  in  Grod  never  yielded,  even  in  the  darkest  hour.  His  life  was  animated 
by  a  zeal  truly  apostolic.  With  fewer  infijmities  than  pertain  to  most  good 
men,  and  with  the  Christian  graces  richly  and  harmoniously  exhibited,  he  exerted 
an  influence  fer  good,  which  renders  his  memory  a  precious  inheritance  among 
the  descendants  of  those  whom  he  was  instrumental  of  guiding  to  Heaven. 
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CHRISTOPHER  EMANUEL  SCHULTZE. 

1765—1809. 

Christopher  Emanuel  Sohtjltze,  a  son  of  John  Andrew  and  Amelia 
Schultze,  was  bom  at  Probstrell,  in  Saxony,  January  26,  1740.  His  parents 
were  exemplary  Christians,  and  were  careful  to  give  their  son  a  religious 
education.  After  having  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  elementary 
instructioii,  he  entered  the  Frederick  College  at  Halle:  Here  he  remained  five 
.  years,  and  then  became  a  member  of  the  Orphan  House,  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  himself  more  fully  for  the  Christian  ministry.  In  this  institution  a 
most  benign  influence  was  exerted  upon  him,  and  his  desire  to  be  instrumental 
in  converting  sinners  seemed  to  mount  up  into  a  religious  passion.  The  report 
of  the  spiritual  destitution  which  existed,  at  this  time,  among  the  German 
emigrants  to  America,  produced  a  powerful  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  very 
soon  led  him  to  offer  himself  in  the  capacity  of  a  missionary.  Being  regarded 
as  every  way  suited  to  such  an  enterprise,  he  was  accepted,  and,  in  the  summer 
of  1766,  was  ordiuned  by  the  Consistorium  at  Wemigerode,  and  immediately 
after  commenced  his  journey  to  this  country.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  m 
October  following,  and  was  at  once  chosen  Second  Minister  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  being,  at  that  time,  the  Senior  Pastor.  His  oppor- 
tune arrival  prevented  the  necessity  of  a  division  of  the  congregation, — a 
measure  which  had  been  for  some  time  meditated,  as  the  duties  were  con- 
sidered too  onerous  for  one  man.  There  were  no  less  than  seven  hundred 
fiuniHes  connected  with  the  church,  requiring  pastoral  attention.  Mr.  Schultze 
continued  to  labour  with  his  colleague  for  several  years,  in  great  harmony  and 
with  very  encoura^ng  success.  The  next  year  after  his  arrival  the  comer 
stone  of  Zion's  Church  was  kid,  and  the  chiurch  was  dedicated  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1769.  This  was  considered,  at  the  time,  as  the  most  spacious  and 
^lendid  church  in  this  country.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  Phila- 
delphia was  in  possession  ci  the  British,  this  same  edifice  was  used  as  a  hospital 
fijT  the  sick.  To  this  church  also  Congress  repaired,  in  a  Body,  to  offer  their 
thanksgivings  to  Almighty  Grod,  for  the  victory  achieved,  and  the  peace  secured, 
on  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown. 

In  the  spring  ai  1769  Mr.  Schultze  was  chosen  Vice  Rector  of  the  Philadelphia 
oongr^ations,  with  the  understanding  that,  if  he  should  survive  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg, be  should  succeed  him  in  his  charge.  His  appointment  to  this  office, 
which  was  created  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  absence  of  the  Senior 
Pastor  from  the  city, — on  business  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
Church,  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  as  well  by  his  venerable  colleague  as  by  the  members  of  the  congregation. 
After  a  residence  of  five  years  in  Philadelphia,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Church  in  Tulpehocken.  Here  he  lived  and  laboured  for  thirty-eight 
years,  enjoying,  in  a  high  degree,  the  affection  of  his  congregation,  and  many 
tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing  attended  his  labours.  On  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  to  the  Trappe,  in  1784,  an  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to  retum 
to  Philadelphia — ^he  was  elected  Pastor  by  a  large  majority  di  votes  over  the 
other  candidate — ^but  in  view  (^  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  thought 
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it  his  duty  to  decline  the  oalL  That  the  congregation  did  not  submit  to  his 
refusal  with  the  best  grace  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  communicadoD, 
dated  June  5th,  1785,  in  the  HaUische  Nackrkhtm: — "Our  Synod  held  its 
annual  meeting  lately  in  Philadelphia,  when  Mr.  Schultze  honoured  us  with  a 
visit,  which  was  not,  however,  so  veiy  acceptable,  as  he  declined  the  call  given 
him  by  our  congregation." 

Of  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Schultze's  ministry  at  Tulpehock^i  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  some  person  in  Halle, 
in  1782:— 

"Mr.  Schultze  is  now,  for  the  second  time,  President  of  the  Ministerium. 
Besides  his  principal  congregation  at  Talpehocken,  he  attends  to  several  other  . 
smaller  ones.  It  is  almost  impossible,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  his  official 
duties,  to  be  a  single  day  at  home  with  his  large  family;  but,  notwithstanding,  he  is 
yet  active  and  vigorous,  and  is  able  to  endure  labour  and  fatigue.  Every  year  he 
instructs  a  large  number  of  young  persons  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  receives  them  into  the  church." 

Mr.  Schultze's  health  suffered  a  gradual  decline  during  his  later  years, 
though  he  continued  to  conduct  the  services  of  public  worship  even  after  he 
had  become  so  feeble  as  to  require  help  in  getting  into  the  pulpit.  On  the 
Sabbath  immediately  preceding  his  death,  being  too  much  prostrated  to  walk  to 
the  church,  near  which  he  lived,  he  preached  in  the  parsonage.  From  this 
period,  his  little  remaining  strength  underwent  a  rapid  decay,  and  on  the  Satur- 
day following,  March  9, 1809,  he  fini^ed  his  earthly  career,  being  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  dying  scene  was  full  of  joyful  confidence  and  bright 
anticipation.  His  remains  were  interred  on  the  Wednesday  following,  in  the 
cemetery  attached  to  the  church,  and  an  appropriate  Funeral  Discourse  was 
addressed  to  an  immense  congregation,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lochman,  from  the 
words,  — "  If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me ;  and  where  I  am,  there 
shall  also  my  servant  be;  if  any  man  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father  honour." 

Mr.  Schultze  was  married,  the  year  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  to  Eve 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg, — a  lady  eminently 
fitted  to  minister  to  both  his  happiness  and  usefrdness.  She  died  but  a  few 
months  before  him,  and  his  bitter  mourning  for  her  is  supposed  to  have  hast- 
ened his  own  death.  There  were  nine  children  by  this  marriage,  four  of  whom 
survived  their  fitther.  His  son,  John  Andrew,  was,for  several  years.  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania.  A  portion  of  his  library  was  presented,  by  his  heirs,  to  Penn- 
sylvania College. 

Mr.  Schultze  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  benevolence,  and  had  deeply  at 
heart  the  cause  and  honour  of  the  Master  to  whom  he  had  devoted  himself.  He 
lived  emphatically  for  Christ  and  the  Church.  The  industry,  self-denial  and 
perseverance,  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  various  duties,  were  proverbiaL  He 
enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and 
was  an  influential  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Body  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. He  was  frequently  elected  to  offices  of  honour  and  trust  in  the  Church, 
and  died  the  Senior  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Sermon  of  Dr.  Lochman  on  the  occasion  of  his  death : — 

"  He  was  commissioned  to  call  sinnors  to  repentance  and  faith  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  earnestly  and  faithfully  did  he  fulfil  the  commission.  He 
was  commissioned  to  commend  to  sinners  the  wonderful  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesns, 
and  fervently  did  he  do  it.  He  was  commissioned  to  comfort  the  sorrowini^,  to 
strengthen  the  weak,  to  build  up  the  faithful ;  and  this  also  he  joyfully  executed. 
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Tou  mnst  all  testify  that,  during  the  thirty-eight  years  he  lived  with  you,  as  your 
minister,  he  laboured  faithfully  and  conscientiously  for  your  good.  You  never  sum- 
moned him  in  vain  to  the  performance  of  any  difficult  duty,  when  it  was  at  all  pos- 
sible tOT  htm  to  serve  you.  By  day  and  by  night,  in  cold  and  in  heat,  in  sanshine 
tnd  rain,  he  ministered  to  you  without  any  complaint.  He  frequently  appeared  in 
your  churches  when  many  of  you,  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
were  afVaid  to  venture  away  ft-om  your  own  firesides.  Even  when  old  age  came  upon 
him,  he  desired  to  devote  his  feeble  powers  to  the  service  of  God.  When  his  flesh  was 
weak,  his  spirit  was  still  willing.  In  fidelity,  industry  and  zeal,  few  have  surpassed 
him.  He  might  truly,  with  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  have  said, — 'In  journey- 
ings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen, 
in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in 
the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren,  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings 
often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  Besides  those 
things  that  are  without,  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the 
charches.'  To  many  did  he  make  known  the  way  of  salvation;  many  he  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  many  he  warned  of  sin  and  of  the  wrath  to  come; 
many  he  directed  to  the  path  of  virtue  and  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 


JOHN  FREDERICK  SCHMIDT. 

1769—1812. 

John  Fbedebiok  Schmidt  waa  bom  at  a  place  called  Frohse,  near  Ascher- 
deben,  in  the  Prmcipality  of  Halberstadt,  January  9, 1746.  His  &ther  was  a 
highly  respectable  fitrmer,  was  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  was  veiy  carefol  in  the  education  of  his  children.  Discovering  that  his  son 
John  possessed  talents  of  a  high  order,  he  resolved  to  furnish  him  with  the  best 
advantages  for  intellectual  culture,  and  with  a  view  to  this  sent  him  to  the 
Orphan  Honse  at  Halle,  then  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Creorge  A. 
Francke.  Here  he  made  very  rapid  improvement,  not  only  in  the  classics  but 
in  the  sciences;  and,  in  1765,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  University  in 
the  same  place.  He  still  retained  his  high  reputation  for  scholarship,  engaging 
with  great  zeal  in  the  study  of  Divinity,  as  well  as  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac  and 
Arabic  languages.  He  was  distinguished  also  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy  and 
History ;  and  in  Ecclesiastical  History  particularly  he  had  few  superiors.  Dur- 
ing his  connection  with  the  University,  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Orphan 
School,  and,  fofr  two  years,  gave  instruction  in  the  Mathematics  as  well  as  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages. 

When  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Helmuth,  in  1768,  received  a  call  to  come  to 
America,  in  tiie  capacity  of  a  missionary,  he  inunediately  communicated  the  &ct 
to  his  friend  Schmidt,  with  whom  he  was  in  the  most  intimate  relations,  and  who 
e^sressed  &e  deepest  grief  at  the  prospect  of  being  separated  from  him.  It 
was  afterwards  arranged,  partly  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Francke,  that 
Sdunidt  should  be  Helmutii's  companion. 

After  this  determination  had  been  arrived  at,  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr. 
Sdnuidt's  parents,  the  two  young  men  set  out  on  their  journey,  and  proceeded 
fini  to  Schmidt's  native  place,  with  a  view  to  take  leave  of  his  relatives  who 
Temained  there.  When  they  reached  his  Other's  house,  the  whole  femily  were 
at  cfaoTch.  Hie  &dier,  on  his  return,  gave  them  a  cordial  welc(»ne,  but  seemed 
^BQch  aflfected  by  the  thou^t  that  his  son  had  oome  to  pay  him  a  fiirewell  visit 
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Presently  the  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  household  reached  the  dwellmg, 
and  then  the  grief  of  the  whole  circle  became  so  intense  as  to  exhibit 
itself  in  sobs  and  tears.  The  news  quickly  spread  through  the  nei^bourhood, 
and  numbers  came  rushing  in  to  express  their  r^ret  and  sympathy.  Amidst 
all  the  excitement,  the  much  loved  youth  who  was  the  occasion  of  it  remained 
perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed,  and  did  not  open  his  lips.  Mr.  Helmuth 
now  requested  that  aU  who  wer«  present  would  be  quiet  for  a  few  moments,  as 
he  had  something  that  he  wished  to  say  to  them.  He  took  from  his  pocket  his 
fitvourite  book,  Bogatzky's  Schatx  Kustlein,  and  read  from  it  a  passage  that 
seemed  specially  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  then  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer. 
The  effect  of  this  was  most  happy — ^all  seemed  to  be  comforted,  and  Mr.  Schmidt, 
(the  &ther,)  extending  his  hand  toward  the  two  young  missionaries,  said  "  Go,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  even  to  Turkey — the 
Lord  be  with  you."  The  fether  testified  his  approbation  of  their  mission 
still  frurther,  by  following  them  so  as  to  be  present  at  their  Ordination,  which 
took  place  at  Wemigerode,  a  few  days  after. 

The  Ordination  being  past,  they  proceeded  to  Hamburg  with  a  view  to 
embark  for  London.  But  while  at  Hamburg,  Mr.  Schmidt  began  to  grow  des- 
pondent in  respect  to  the  enterprise,  and  to  doubt  whether  he  had  not  mistaken 
a  mere  temporary  excitement  for  the  voice  of  Providence  speaking  to  him  in  a 
sober  conviction  of  duty.  He,  however,  quickly  regained  his  confidence,  and  no 
longer  regretted  that  his  field  of  labour  was  to  be  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

They  were  detained  at  Hamburg  longer  than  they  expected.  Their  passage 
had  been  secured,  and  their  baggage  placed  on  board  the  ship;  but  some  unfore- 
seen difficulties  arose  at  the  last  moment,  which  obliged  them  to  remain.  Their 
effects  were  consequently  removed  from  the  ship,  and  they  awaited  another 
opportunity,  which  they  supposed  would  soon  offer.  This  detention,  which  occsr 
sioned  them  a  temporary  disappointment,  was  the  means  ci  saving  their  lives,  as 
the  vessel  in  which  they  had  intended  to  come  was  wrecked  on  the  passage. 

They  sailed  from  London  in  January,  1769,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in 
April  following.  During  part  of  the  voyage,  Mr.  Schmidt's  health  suffered 
quite  severely,  so  that  his  friend  Helmuth  became  very  anxious  in  regard  to  the 
result ;  but  his  illness  lasted  but  a  short  time.  On  reaching  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Schmidt  was  most  cordially  welcomed  by  Br.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  and, 
for  some  time,  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  his  house.  After  a  few  months  he 
accepted  a  call  from  the  congregation  at  Germantown,  and  served  it  with  great 
fidelity  and  acceptance  seventeen  years.  During  his  residence  there  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Barbara  Schauweoker,  by  whom  he  had  eleven  children.  He 
survived  her  several  years.  His  ministry  at  Germantown  included  the  period 
of  the  Revolutionary  War ;  and,  as  he  was,  like  most  of  his  brethren,  a  zealous 
Whig,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  when  the  town  came  to  be  occupied  by  the 
British. 

In  the  year  1785  Mr.  Schmidt  was  elected  Assistant  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Hel- 
muth, at  Philadelphia.  He  accepted  the  i^pointment,  and,  the  next  year,  vnis 
chosen  the  second  minister,  in  which  relation  he  continued  during  the  residue  of 
his  life.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of  affliction — ^he  buried  his  wife  and  seven 
children  in  rapid  succession,  and  was  twice  attacked  with  the  Yellow  Fever^ 
during  its  ravages  in  1793,  having  taken  the  infection,  as  was  su{^)oeed,  by 
means  of  his  untiring  laboon  among  the  sick  and  dying.     He  died  mi  the  16Qk 
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of  May,  1812,. after  a  protracted  and  painful  illness,  m  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  bis  age.  His  remains  having  been  carried  into  Zion's  Church,  a  short  Ser- 
mon was  delivered  by  Dr.  Helmuth,  from  II.  Samuel  1, 26 ;  after  which  he  was 
interred  before  the  altar  in  St.  MichaeFs  Church,  beside  his  predecessors.  The 
regular  Funeral  Sermon  was  delivered  on  the  31st  of  May,  in  Zion's  Church, 
from  Rom.  1,  16 ;  which  text,  says  Dr.  Helmuth,  "  contained  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  all  his  preaching ;  for  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  through  Christ 
nas  his  fitvouiite  theme." 

FROM  THE  REV.  PHILIP  F.  MATER,  D.D. 

Philadelphia,  Jane  10, 1852. 

My  dear  Sir :  Of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schmidt,  formerly  a  minister  of  the  German 
Lutheran  Church  in  this  city,  I  have  very  distinct  and  vivid  recollections, 
though  I  knew  him  for  a  somewhat  shorter  period  than  I  knew  his  associate 
in  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Helmuth  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your 
request  that  I  should  furnish  you  with  my  general  impressions  of  his  char- 
acter ;  for  though  I  may  not  know  every  thing  concerning  him  that  you  might 
desire,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  whose 
recollections  of  him  would  be  more  minute  or  extended. 

Mr.  Schmidt  was  of  the  middle  stature,  of  an  uncommonly  slender  form, 
and  always  had  the  appearance  of  being  in  ill  health.  He  was  not  particu- 
larly dignified  in  his  manner,  either  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit.  His  voice  was 
fSeeble,  and  seemed  incapable  of  being  modulated  to  any  pitch  much  above  the 
ordinary  tone  of  conversation.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  very  monoton- 
ous ;  and,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  service,  you  would  observe 
scarcely  any  variation,  either  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  or  the  expression  of 
his  countenance.  At  the  same  time,  his  manner  was  rendered  impressive  by 
its  solemnity,  and  his  sermons  discovered  a  mind  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  strength.  He  never  uttered  a  weak  thing  in  the  pulpit,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  uniformly  instructive,  and  was  most  acceptable  to  the 
most  intelligent  portion  of  his  hearers.  The  multitude  admired  him  much 
less  than  they  did  his  colleague,  Dr.  Helmuth;  and  yet,  I  think,  the  most 
coltivated  minds  saw  more  to  admire  in  the  preaching  of  the  former.  In  his 
religious  opinions  he  was  strictly  orthodox,  according  to  the  standards  of  his 
Church,  nor  was  he  disposed  to  allow  any  considerable  latitude  among  his 
brethren. 

He  had  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  proficiency 
in  Mathematical  science.  In  the  department  of  Astronomy  particularly,  he 
was  much  at  home ;  and,  for  many  years,  he  made  all  the  Astronomical  cal- 
culations for  the  German  Almanacs  that  were  published  in  Philadelphia.  I 
think  I  may  safely  say  also  that  he  was  extensively  and  minutely  acquainted 
with  Theology  as  a  science. 

Mr.  Schmidt  was  an  uncommonly  faithful  Pastor.  He  laboured  among  his 
people  in  sea.son  and  out  of  season,  and  was  always  ready  to  meet  any 
demands  that  were  made  upon  him  by  day  or  by  night.  In  Public  Bodies 
he  was  generally  very  silent,  and  exerted  little  influence  other  than  by  his 
vote.  He  was  very  simple  in  his  habits  and  economical  in  his  mode  of 
tiving. 

Very  sincerely  your  humble  servant, 

PHILIP  F.  MAYER. 
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CHRISTIAN   STREIT. 

1769—1812. 

Christian  Streit  was  of  Swiss  extraction,  but  was  born  m  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1749.  Of  his  very  early  years  nothing  can 
now  be  ascertained.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  (now 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,)  in  1768.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies 
under  the  directicm  of  Dr.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  ^e  Otoepel  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1769.  The  same  year  he 
took  charge  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  for  ten 
years. 

Mr.  Streit  served,  for  a  time,  as  Chaplain  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  being 
in  the  service  of  the  third  Virginia  regim^it.  He  was  subsequently  settled  as  Pastor 
of  a  congregation  in  Charlestcm,  S.  C.  During  the  sacking  of  that  city  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1780,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  held  as  such  until  liberated  by  exchange. 
The  cause  of  his  capture  was  undoubtedly  his  stead&st  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution.  Being  obliged  to  leave  his  field  of  labour  at  the  South,  he 
came  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvuiia,  and,  in  July,  1782,  took  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation at  New  Hanover,  with  three  other  associated  churches.  Here  he 
remamed  for  some  time,  but,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1785,  assumed  the  pastorate 
of  the  Church  in  Winchester,  Ya.,  which  also  included  a  part  of  the  Rev. 
(afterwards  General)  John  Peter  Muhlenberg's  charge,  at  Strasburg.  This 
church  increased  rapidly  under  his  ministry,  and,  at  the  first  two  communion 
seasons  after  he  took  charge  of  it,  there  were  sixty-five  added  by  the  rite  of 
confirmation,  by  which  the  membership  was  more  than  doubled. 

But  Mr.  Streit's  labours  were  not  confined  to  Winchester  and  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  field  of  his  operations  embraced  a  circuit  of  more  than  fifty  miles. 
He  acted  as  Bishop  of  all  the  churches  in  that  part  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
and  kid  the  foundation  of  numerous  congregations  throughout  that  whole  region. 
At  first,  he  preached  in  the  German  as  well  as  the  English  language,  to  accom- 
modate a  portion  (^  his  congregation  who  were  more  fiuniliar  with  the  German ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  change  occurred  in  the  views  and  circumstances  of 
the  people,  which  led  him,  in  his  later  years,  to  officiate  exclusively  in  Englij^. 

For  twenty-seven  years  Mr.  Streit  laboured  diligently  and  successfully  in  this 
region,  always  bearing  the  character  of  an  earnest  Christian  and  a  devoted  Min- 
ister. His  death  took  place  on  the  10th  of  March,  1812.  Just  before  he 
breathed  his  last,  he  requested  his  daughter  to  sing  to  him  his&vourite  hymn, — 
*<  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear,"  &c.  He  died  m  the  fubcss  of  humble  trust 
and  joyful  hope.  Amidst  a  deeply  sorrowing  multitude,  his  remains  were  com- 
mitted to  the  tomb,  in  front  of  the  ptdpit  from  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  minister. 

Mr.  Streit  was  first  married  to  Anna  Maria  Hoff,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in 
1778.  She  died  at  New  Hanover,  Pa.,  in  1782.  The  next  year  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Salona  Graff,  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  in  1788.  In  1789  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Susan  Bmr,  of  Winchester,  who  survived  him.  She  is  represented  as 
having  been  a  woman  ai  extraordinary  energy  and  perseverance.  By  her  own 
exertions  she  supported  a  large  fiunily,  declining  the  generous  offers  of  several 
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persons,  of  different  Christian  denominations,  to  educate  the  children  at  their 
own  expense. 

Mr.  Streit  is  represented  as  having  been  a  man  of  a  delicate  and  rather  feeble 
frame,  a  placid  expression  of  countenance,  a  quiet,  gentle  disposition,  inclining 
somewhat  to  melancholy,  of  bland  and  affi&ble  manners,  and  of  a  large  share  of 
benevolence.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  friends  and  with  society  at  large  he 
was  most  considerate  and  conciliatory.  He  was  honoured  and  reverenced  by 
the  whole  community  in  which  he  lived,  while  his  own  people  regarded  him 
with  an  almost  filial  affection.  He  was  especially  devoted  to  Hie  moral  and 
religious  interests  of  the  young,  and,  during  his  ministry  at  Winchester,  was 
aocastomed  to  take  two  classes,  every  year,  through  the  Catechism.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  Music,  and  spared  no  pains  to  improve  the  singing  in  his 
own  congregation.  In  the  absence  of  an  organist,  he  was  accustomed  to  read 
the  hymn  from  the  pulpit,  then  repair  to  the  gallery  and  play  the  organ  and 
conduct  the  singing,  and  afterwards  return  to  the  pulpit  and  proceed  with  the 
senricee.  He  had  gr&t  mechanical  genius,  as  an  evidence  of  which  it  is  stated 
that  he  constructed  a  small  organ  for  the  use  of  one  of  his  congregations, 
although  he  had  never  received  any  instruction  in  the  art 

FROM  THE  REV.  A.  ESSICK. 

Gbtttsburo,  Pa.,  Feb.  24, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir : — I  was  called  in  the  spring  of  1856  to  take  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation in  Winchester,  Va.,  of  which  the  Rev.  Christian  Streit  had  been  an 
early  and  greatly  beloved  Pastor.  Forty-four  years  had  elapsed  since  this 
honoured  servant  of  God  bad  been  called  to  his  reward.  The  generation  to 
which  he  belonged  had  passed  away.  Those  of  his  contemporaries  who  sur- 
vived were  generally  quite  young  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Yet  the  labours 
of  the  faithful  Pastor  had  not  ceased  to  exert  their  influence.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  church  had  been  brought  in 
under  his  ministry.  These  had  been  instructed,  according  to  our  custom,  in 
the  Catechism,  and,  being  well  grounded,  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith.  I 
found  that  these,  now  the  older  members  of  the  church,  bad  a  very  distinct 
and  affectionate  remembrance  of  their  first  Pastor.  Time  had  wrought  many 
changes  in  Winchester.  The  old  stone  church  had,  by  a  deplorable  accident, 
taken  fire  and  been  consumed.  The  walls  alone  stood  to  enclose  the  sacred 
ashes  of  its  beloved  minister,  who  had  slept  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  front 
of  the  altar.  A  new  brick  church,  of  ample  dimensions  and  more  tasteful 
adomings,  had  sprung  up  to  accommodate  the  more  numerous  congregation. 
But  the  spiritual  children  of  Christian  Streit,  who  still  survived,  had  not  for- 
gotten their  father  in  Christ,  nor  will  they  be  likely  to  forget  him  while 
memory  endures. 

The  testimony  of  all  who  knew  Mr.  Streit  awarded  to  him  the  honour  of 
being  a  good  man  and  a  faithful  Pastor.  From  all  that  I  could  learn,  I  should 
not  suppose  that  his  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  remarkable — his  discourses 
seem  to  have  been  plain,  earnest,  practical  and  full  of  affection.  He  was 
modest  and  unpretending,  but  he  exerted  a  great  and  most  salutary  influence 
among  his  people.  He  laboured  most  diligently,  and  in  those  early  times  he 
received  but  a  very  inadequate  pecuniary  compensation.  Yet  there  was  no 
lack  of  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  the  many  who  sorrowed  over  their  loss  at  his 
departure.  His  congregation  deposited  his  remains  in  the  church,  where  they 
might  be  nearest  to  them,  while  following  his  good  example  in  worshipping 
God;  bat  they  placed  no  imperishable  marble  over  them  to  record  his  vir- 
VoL.  IX.  7 
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tues.  He  needs  no  monument.  In  the  beautiful  and  appropriate  language  of 
one  of  his  successors,  (Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.D.), — "His  best  memorial  is  his 
works  which  have  followed  him  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  his  works  which 
remain  to  keep  his  name  fresh  upon  earth.'' 

Truly  yours, 

A.  ESSICK. 

FROM  THE  REV.  C.  P.  KRAUTH,  D.D. 

Gettysburg,  March  10,  1868. 

Dear  Sir :  Having  learned  that  an  additional  communication  in  regard  to 
the  Rev.  Christian  Streit  would  be  acceptable  to  you,  it  gives  me  pleasure,  so 
far  as  I  can,  to  meet  your  wishes,  and  thus  to  contribute  a  mite  towards 
commemorating  the  admirable  qualities  of  that  truly  good  man.  My  state- 
ments are  based  on  no  personal  knowledge.  I  may  have  seen  him  in  my 
early  boyhood,  but,  if  so,  my  recollections  of  him  are  at  best  very  indistinct. 
Subsequently  to  his  death,  and  during  the  ministry  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, the  Rev.  A.  Reek,  my  residence  was,  for  some  time,  in  Wmchester, 
and  I  was  much  engaged  in  preaching  in  the  congregations  which  had  been 
under  Mr.  Streit's  pastoral  care.  At  a  later  period  I  was  settled  at  Martins- 
burg,  in  Berkeley  County,  Va.,  — the  county  adjoining  Frederick,  and  at  this 
time  made  frequent  visits  to  Winchester  and  the  vicinity. 

I  became  intimately  associated  with  the  widow  of  Mr.  Streit  and  some  of 
his  children.  His  associate  in  the  Female  Academy  in  Winchester  I  knew 
well;  and  also  several  ladies  who  had  been  his  pupils;  and  from  these 
several  persons  I  obtained  some  facts  concerning  Mr.  Streit,  which  may 
perhaps  not  be  unsuited  to  your  purpose.  As  a  teacher  of  young  ladies,  in 
connection  with  the  Rev.  William  Hill,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  was  eminently  successful.  The  reputation  of  the  School  was  very  high, 
and  many  young  ladies  from  the  first  families  in  Virginia  were  sent  thither 
to  be  educated.  The  Alumnas  of  this  institution  were  found  extensively 
scattered  over  the  Northern  part  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  Valley, — the  most 
intelligent  and  accomplished  of  their  sex.  The  pupils  of  Mr.  Streit  delighted 
to  dwell  on  the  gentleness  and  amiability  of  his  temper.  The  colleagues 
differed.  Dr.  Hill  administered  discipline  in  no  equivocal  form.  He  exacted 
obedience  in  a  firm  tone.  He  once  remarked  to  me  that  he  preferred  teaching 
boys,  because  he  could,  when  the  case  required  it,  castigate  the  offender  with- 
out stint.  Mr.  Streit  was  different.  Occupying  his  room — so  one  of  his 
pupils  has  told  me — when  those  in  the  rear  of  him  became  disorderly,  he 
would  pull  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  switch,  and,  with  his  back  turned  to 
them,  shake  it.     Greatly  beloved  was  he  by  his  pupils. 

As  a  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  had  ample  means  of  learning  that  he 
was  regarded,  not  only  by  his  own  churches  (and  he  had  many)  but  by  all 
who  knew  him,  as  most  conscientiously  and  faithfully  devoted  to  his  work. 
This  testimony  I  have  received  not  only  from  his  own  flock,  but  likewise  firom 
Methodist  brethren,  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians.  Devoted  to  the  Luthe- 
ran Church,  and  extending  his  labours  over  a  wide  field,  he  secured  the  confi- 
dence of  the  most  intelligent  as  well  as  the  least  intelligent  portion  of  the 
Church.  The  common  people  heard  him  gladly.  Ho  preaphed— a  rare  thing 
in  that  day  and  not  very  common  now — equally  well  in  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish languages.  His  labours  were  greatly  instrumental  in  building  up  the 
churches  in  Winchester  and  the  adjoining  region. 

Though  naturally  inclined  to  be  sad,  and  often  greatly  depressed,  he  finished 
his  course  with  joy.  All  who  knew  him  bore  testimony  to  his  exalted  worth. 
Often  have  I  heard  the  members  of  his  charge  speak  of  him  with  the  greatest 
affection, — of  the  great  grief  his  removal  produced, — the  apprehension  felt  by 
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them  that  his  place  could  never  be  supplied.  His  sermons  wore  carefully  and 
gratefully  treasured  long  after  he  had  departed,  and  one  especially  of  uncom- 
mon power  was  spoken  of  in  one  of  his  churches,  which  was  the  growth 
of  great  anxiety  on  his  part  and  inability  to  fix  on  a  subject.  He  rode  in 
distress  towards  the  church,  anxiously  inquiring, — "  What  shall  I  preach  ? " 
— with  no  response  till,  when  almost  in  despair,  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
occurred  to  him — «« The  voice  said  cry ;  and  he  said  What  shall  I  cry  ?  All 
flesh  is  grass,"  &c.  On  this  text  he  preached  a  most  melting  sermon,  which 
was  not  forgotten  after  many  years,  and  the  fruits  of  which,  we  may  believe, 
will  be  manifest  in  another  sphere. 

If  the  above  is  worth  anything  to  you,  it  is  at  your  service,  and  I  pray 
God  to  bless  you  in  your  important  work. 

Truly  yours, 

C.  P.  KRAUTH. 


JUSTUS  HENRY  CHRISTIAN  HELMUTH,  D.D. 

1769—1833. 

Justus  Henry  Christian  Helmuth  was  a  son  of  John  Christopher  and 
Jnstina  Helmuth,  and  was  bom  at  Helmstadt,  in  Brunswick,  May  16,  1745. 
From  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  educated  among  the  orphans,  in  the  Orphan 
House  at  Halle.  He  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  and  was  afterwards,  for  some  time,  connected  with  the  Orphan  House 
institutions,  as  Preceptor.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year,  the  Faculty  of  Theology 
at  Halle  presented  him  a  call  from  America,  which  he  was  pleased  to  accept. 
He  was,  accordingly,  ordained  by  the  StoUberg  Consistorium  at  Wemigerode, 
and  journeyed  to  England,  by  way  of  Hamburg,  (visiting  his  widowed  mother 
at  Hanover,)  and  embarked  at  the  former  place  for  Philadelphia,  where  he 
arrived  April  1,  1769. 

He  had  been  in  this  country  but  a  short  time  when  he  was  chosen  Pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  at  Lancaster,  Pa,,  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr.  G^rock,  an  excellent  man  sent  by  the  Wurtemburg  Con- 
sistorium, at  the  request  of  that  congregation.  Here  he  continued  till  March, 
1779,  when  he  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to  Philadelphia.  He  laboured  in  this 
charge  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity  during  the  rest  of  his  active  life.  He 
e^)eciallj  exhibited  the  most  heroic  self-denial,  in  remaining  at  his  post,  and 
attending  upon  his  multiplied  and  arduous  duties,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
TeDow  Fever  in  1793.  On  one  occasion,  when  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  of 
the  memfbers  of  his  church  had  ahready  been  buried,  he  said  from  the  ptdpit, — 
^  hock  upon  me  as  a  dead  man  ;*'  and  immediately  went  forth  again  to  minister 
to  the  sick  and  dying. 

In  1785  the  Honourary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Helmuth  continued  to  preach  until  September,  1820,  when  he  resigned 
kit  pastOTal  charge.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  1833,  in  the  eightieth 
jttr  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Demme, 
in  the  Oennan  language,  fi*om  Hebrews  xiii,  7. 
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He  was  married  on  the  5th  of  July,  1770,  to  Maria  Barbara  Keppele,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  wedlock  fifty-four  years.     They  had  five  children. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Helmuth's  publications : — Taufe  und  Heilige  Schiefb, 
1793. — Unterhaultungen  mit  Gott. — Geistliche  Lieder.  And  numerous  works 
for  children. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  C.  BAKER,  D.D. 

Philadelphia,  March  4, 1854. 

Dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  so  far  as  I  am 
able.     The  following  particulars  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  you. 

Dr.  Helmuth's  father  died  when  he  was  a  mere  boy,  and  shortly  after  this 
he  left  his  home,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  family.  He  was  overtaken  on 
the  highway,  by  a  nobleman,  in  his  carriage,  who  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  inquired  whither  he  was  going.  The  lad  informed  him  that  he 
had  left  home  because  he  was  angry  with  God ;  for,  during  his  father's  illness, 
he  had  prayed  earnestly  to  God  to  restore  him  to  health,  but  that  God  had 
not  answered  his  prayers.  Pleased  with  the  prattle  of  the  innocent  boy,  and 
pitying  his  sad  condition  as  a  poor  orphan,  the  nobleman  took  him  into  his 
carriage,  and  sent  him  to  Halle  to  be  supported  and  educated.  Here  he  was 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Divine  truth,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Gospel  ministry. 

After  he  had  finished  his  theological  studies,  he  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Orphan  House  used  for  Divine  service.  The  celebrated 
Bogatzky  was  sitting  in  an  alcove  under  the  pulpit,  but  the  young  Preacher 
was  not  aware  of  his  being  present.  After  the  service,  Bogatzky  approached 
him  with  great  kindness,  and  expressed  his  high  approbation  of  his  perform- 
ance. This  was  no  doubt  one  reason  among  others  why  Dr.  Helmuth  made  it 
a  rule  to  read  firom  Bogatzky's  Schatz  Boestlein  every  morning  during  his 
Ufe. 

While  Mr.  Helmuth  was  engaged  as  a  Teacher  in  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle, 
he  and  another  candidate  for  the  ministry  were  invited  by  a  neighbouring 
clergyman  to  preach  in  his  church.  In  those  days  it  was  customary  for  cler- 
gymen to  wear  wigs  in  the  pulpit,  and  it  would  have  been  regarded  a  great 
violation  of  decorum  for  any  one  to  appear  there  without  one.  Mr.  Helmuth 
preached  in  the  morning  in  a  wig  which  he  had  borrowed ;  but  the  other  can- 
didate could  not  procure  a  wig  and  therefore  could  not  preach.  Mr.  Helmuth, 
with  little  or  no  preparation,  again  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  acquitted  himself 
in  such  a  manner  that  Dr.  Francke,  who  heard  of  the  circumstance,  and 
was,  at  that  time,  looking  out  for  some  clergyman  for  the  German  con- 
gregations in  Pennsylvania,  proposed  to  Mr.  Helmuth  to  go,  wisely  judging 
that  a  young  minister,  who  was  not  only  truly  pious,  but  so  ready  at  preach- 
ing, would  be  just  the  man  to  send  to  America. 

Dr.  Helmuth  was  a  bold  and  fearless  Preacher,  not  sparing  sinners,  but 
delivering  to  them  faithfully  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  His  manner  in  the 
pulpit  was  characterized  by  great  earnestness  and  energy.  In  the  year  1808 
he  preached  the  Synodical  Sermon  at  Lebanon,  and  so  deep  was  the  impression 
which  it  made  that  it  was  spoken  of  many  years  afterwards,  by  those  who  had 
listened  to  it.  Although  he  did  not  write  his  discourses,  but  used  only  a 
skeleton  upon  which  he  had  carefully  reflected,  he  expressed  himself  with 
facility  and  correctness.  He  could  speak  on  almost  any  subject  with  great 
appropriateness,  and  much  to  the  edification  or  gratification  of  his  hearers. 
On  a  very  inclement  Sabbath  in  the  winter  of  1811,  he  gathered  the  few 
persons,  who  had  assembled  in  the  church,  around  the  stove,  and  delivered  to 
hem  a  very  edifying  discourse  on  the  weather. 
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Dr.  Helmath  took  great  delight  in  mingling  with  children  and  communica- 
ting to  them  good  instruction.  His  catechetical  exercises  were  exceedingly 
interesting.  He  visited  the  sick  faithfully,  and  administered  to  them  counsel, 
instruction,  comfort,  warning,  as  the  circumstances  might  require.  He  was 
also  decidedly  favourable  to  prayer  meetings,  regarding  them  as  a  very  import- 
ant means  of  spiritual  growth.  In  short,  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  promote 
vital  godliness  wherever  his  influence  extended. 

Dr.  Helmuth,  together  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Schmidt,  prepared  a  number 
of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  who  afterwwds  became  useful  and  prominent 
in  the  Church.  Among  the  number  were  Drs.  Schmucker,  Lochman  and 
Endress.  He  was  also  a  poet,  and,  shortly  after  he  took  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation in  this  city,  published  a  volume  of  Hymns.  Many  Hymns  from 
his  pen  appeared  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  of  whicl^  he  was  Editor.  He 
had  a  richly  endowed  and  well  cultivated  mind,  and  was  an  able,  devoted, 
effective  Minister. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  C.  BAKER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PHILIP  F.  MATER.  D.  D. 

Philadelphia,  June  9th,  1852. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Helmuth,  concerning  whom  you 
aak  for  my  recollections,  dates  back  to  1803 ;  though  it  was  very  slight  until 
I  accepted  a  pastoral  charge  in  this  city.  At  that  time  I  became  quite  well 
acquainted  with  him.  I  was  always  on  friendly  visiting  terms  with  him  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

Dr.  Helmuth  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  popular — perhaps  the 
most  popular — of  all  the  Preachers  of  his  denomination  in  this  country,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  active  life.  He  preached  only  in  the  German  language, 
and  was  a  vigorous  opposer  of  the  introduction  of  the  English  language  into 
our  pulpits.  He  was  rather  below  the  middle  stature,  and  had,  on  the  whole, 
a  fine,  expressive  countenance,  though  he  had  a  gray  eye,  which  rather  marred 
his  general  expression.  He  never  carried  his  manuscript  into  the  pulpit,  and, 
1  believe,  rarely,  if  ever,  wrote  out  his  sermons ;  but  he  preached  with  great 
fervour  and  impressiveness,  and  never  failed  to  find  his  way,  in  a  greater  or 
l«ss  degree,  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  I  do  not  think  that  his  discourses 
^^inced  as  much  study  or  as  much  genius  as  those  of  some  other  clergymen 
whose  £ame  was  much  inferior  to  his  ;  but  he  .was  eminently  the  man  for  the 
people.  His  fine  elocution, — notwithstanding  his  voice  was  a  little  inclined  to 
be  husky, — his  deep-toned  sincerity,  and  fervid  appeals,  and  melting  pathos, 
ia  connection  with  the  weighty  sentiments  which  he  put  forth,  always  secured 
to  him  a  highly  interested  audience.  He  was  accustomed  to  begin  both  his 
prayers  and  his  sermons  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
understand  him  ;  but  he  gradually  waxed  louder  until  his  voice  became  per- 
fectly and  distinctly  audible  to  every  hearer. 

When  Dr.  Kunze  was  associated  with  him  as  Colleague  Pastor,  Dr.  Hel- 
fflnth  was  far  the  more  popular  preacher,  while  yet  the  other  was  decidedly 
the  more  erudite  and  profound. 

Dr.  Helmuth  had  little  time  for  general  intercourse  with  society,  and  was 
not  much  known  in  any  enterprises  that  were  not  immediately  connected  with 
his  profession.  He  was  an  amiable  and  kind  man,  and  an  exceedingly  devoted 
Pastor.  In  his  religious  opinions  he  belonged  to  the  straitest  sect  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  was  less  tolerant  of  differences  of  sentiment  than  some  of  his  breth- 
rwi  could  have  desired.  His  Christian  character  displayed  itself  very  much 
ia  a  habit  of  deep  and  earnest  devotion.  He  was  eminently  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  his  various  duties,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  by  outward 
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manifestations,  walked  humbly  and  closely  with  God.  I  saw  him  in  the  evil 
days  of  old  age  and  calamity,  and  when  it  was  evident  to  himself  and  his 
friends  that  his  earthly  tabernacle  was  about  to  be  dissolved.  He  evinced  the 
utmost  serenity  in  the  prospect,  and  went  down  to  his  grave  in  the  light  and 
peace  and  dignity  of  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

PHILIP  F.  MATER. 


JOHN  CHRISTOPHER  KUNZE,  D.D  * 

1770—1807. 

John  Christopher  Eunze  was  bom  in  Arter,  Mansfield,  Saxony,  August 
5,  1744.     Having  spent  some  time  at  the  Gymnasium  in  Kosslehen,  and  then 
in  Merseburg,  successively,  he  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
where  he  remained  about  three  years.     Subsequently  to  this,  he  spent  three 
years  as  Preceptor  at  Closter  Bergen,  and  then  was  appointed  Inspector  of  the 
Orphan  House  at  Graitz.     He  had  been  blessed  with  a  pious  mother,  under 
whose  watchful  and  &ithful  training  his  mind  early  took  a  religious  direction ; 
and,  consequent  upon  this  was  the  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry. 
Having  pursued  his  theological  studies,  for  some  time,  in  connection  with  his 
engagements  as  a  teacher,  he  was  pronounced  "  a  candidate  of  Theology,  well 
grounded  in  knowledge  and  experience."     The  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Halle 
having   received   an  application   for  a  Minister  fix)m  the  Corporation  of  St 
Michael's  and  Zion's  churches,  Philadelphia,  their  attention  was  immediately 
turned  to  young  Kunze,  as  well  fitted  to  occupy  that  important  field.     Having 
expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  the  appointment,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Con- 
sistorium,  at  Wemigerode,  and  shortly  after  took  his  departure  from  ^e  land  of 
his  nativity,  to  find  a  home  in  the  New  World.     He  was  accompanied  by  two 
sons  of  the  elder  Muhlenberg,  both  of  whom  became  distinguished  Preachers  in 
this  country.     They  came  by  way  of  England,  and,  having  remained  there  a 
short  time,  embarked  for  New  York,  where  they  arrived,  after  a  perilous  voyage, 
on  the  22d  of  September,  1770.     Mr.  Kunze's  first  sermon  in  America  was 
preached  the  day  after  his  arrival,  at  New  York,  in  the  Lutheran  Church  oi 
which  Mr.  Gerock  was  Pastor.     He  proceeded  inunediately  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  at  once  elected  Associate  Pastor  of  the  German  Churches  in  that 
city.     He  commenced  his  public  labours  here  on  the  8th  of  October,  1770.     In 
1780  he  accepted  a  Professorship  of  the  German  Language  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania ;  and  in  1783  received  from  the  same  institution  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.     He  remained  in  the  city  during  its  occupancy  by  the 
British  army,  while  Zion*s   Church  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and   St. 
Michael's  was  used  half  the  day  by  the  enemy  as  a  Grarrison  Church. 

Dr.  Kunze's  ministry  in  Philadelphia  continued  fourteen  years,  daring 
which  he  commanded  great  respect,  and  exerted  a  wide  and  powerful  influence. 
His  removal  from  that  field  of  labour  was  occasioned  by  some  diffictdties  that 
had  sprung  up,  personal  to  himself  and  Dr.  Helmuth.     In  1784  he  accepted  a 

*Dr.  Francis'  Disooarae  in  Commemorfttion  of  the  5Sd  Anniversary  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Sooiely. 
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call  to  the  city  of  New  Fork,  where  he  laboured  during  the  residue  of  his  life. 
He  had  scarcely  entered  on  his  pastoral  labours  when  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  in  Columbia  College.  He  resigned  the  office 
after  three  years ;  but  was  re-appointed  in  1792,  and  held  it  three  years  longer. 

Dr.  Kunze  died  in  New  York,  of  a  pulmonary  disease,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1807,  aged  sixty-three,  after  having  laboured  there  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
three  years.  His  Funeral  Discourse  was  preached  to  a  large  congregation,  by 
the  Rev.  William  Runkel,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  German  Congregation  in 
New  York,  from  Daniel  xii,  3. 

Dr.  Kunze  was  the  author  of  a  Concise  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a 
small  volume  of  Poetry,  entitled  "  Something  for  the  Understanding  and  the 
Heart ";  an  English  Lutheran  Hymn  Book,  with  Catechism,  Prayers,  and 
Liturgy  appended;  and  a  New  Method  for  Calculating  the  Great  Eclipse  of 
June  16,  1806. 

He  was  married  to  Margarette,  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Muhlenberg,  who 
survived  him  many  years.  He  left  four  daughters,  his  only  son  having  died 
before  him. 

Dr.  Kunze  was  an  earnest  and  steady  friend  of  the  Church  with  which  he 
was  connected.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  New  York 
Ministerium,  the  Second  Synod  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  Presiding  Officer. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  who  knew  Dr.  Kunze  well,  says  of  him, 

in  his  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  century,  — 

"The  various  acquiremeDts  of  this  gentlemaD,  and  particularly  his  Oriental 
learning,  have  long  rendered  him  an  ornament  of  the  American  Republic  of  letters. 
He  has  probably  done  more  than  any  individual  now  living  to  promote  a  taste  for 
Hebrew  literature  among  those  intended  for  the  clerical  profession  in  the  United 
States;  and  though  his  exertions  have  not  been  attended  by  all  the  success  that 
could  have  been  wished,  owing  to  the  want  of  that  countenance  from  the  public 
and  froni  individuals,  which  is  necessary,  yet  he  is  doubtless  entitled  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  benefactor  of  the  American  Churches." 

Dr.  Kunze  manifested,  in  various  ways,  an  earnest  and  inflexible  spirit  in  the 

discharge  of  his  professional  duties.     On  one  occasion  he  administered  a  fearless 

rebuke  for  the  desecration  of  the   Lord's  day;    and  some  of  the  European 

Germans  became  so  indignant  that  they  made  a  scurrilous  attack  upon  him 

tbrou^  the  newspapers.     He  seems  to  have  manifested  a  deep  concern  for  the 

^iritual  wel&re  of  his  flock.     In  1782,  while  labouring  in  Philadelphia,  he 

writes  thus: 

"  Especially  among  the  young  in  this  place  has  a  fire  been  kindled,  which,  to  the 
mutual  joy  of  Dr  Helmuth  and  myself,  has  been  burning  upwards  of  a  year.'' 

La  1785,  alluding  to  his  congregation  in  New  York,  he  says, — 

•*  By  the  grace  of  God,  my  labours  have  not  been  in  vain.  The  number  of  souls 
gained  by  the  word  is  not  large,  yet  several  have  come  to  me  with  tears,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  converse  with  me  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  their  souls.'' 

FROM  JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.D., 

New  York,  April  7,  1868. 
Dear  Sir :  I  hardly  think  your  extensive  work  will  contain  a  memorial  of 
a  more  learned  and  devoted  man  than  Dr.  Kunze.  From  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  times  in  which  he  flourished,  and  the  nature  of  his  studies,  and 
his  weight  of  character,  he  was  deservedly  recognized  as  among  the  very  first 
of  scholars,  and  cherished  by  the  learned  and  the  liberal  of  every  denomina- 
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tion  of  Christians  as  an  example  of  the  refined  influence  which  elevated  por 
suits  80  uniformly  stamp  on  human  character. 

As  is  the  case  of  many  other  of  our  prominent  professional  men  who  hare 
passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  earthly  labours,  there  seems  little  to  have 
been  recorded  concerning  Dr.  Kunze.  The  only  existing  biographical  notices 
of  him  are  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  and  even  the  annals  of  Church  His- 
tory do  little  more  than  announce  his  name.  In  complying  with  your  request, 
I  shall  not  attempt  any  thing  like  a  continuous  narrative  of  his  life,  but  merely 
advert  to  one  or  two  prominent  incidents  in  his  history,  in  connection  with 
some  of  his  leading  characteristics. 

Dr.  Kunze  was  a  scholar  somewhat  after  the  order  of  old  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles, 
and  deeply  versed  in  the  Fathers  in  Theology.  His  ample  library  presented 
a  vast  collection  of  folios,  in  parchment  binding,  embracing  Bodies  of  Divinity 
by  German  writers,  Greek,  Latin  and  Italian  works,  and  illustrations  of 
Oriental  Knowledge.  He  had  Zachias,  and  the  leading  authors  on  state  or 
legal  medicines,  and,  much  after  the  scholars  of  his  time  and  country,  had  not 
been  indifferent  to  an  investigation  of  the  science  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Numismatics  was  another  branch  of  study  in  which  he  delighted;  and  we 
have  evidence  of  his  zeal  in  the  pursuit  from  an  examination  of  his  coins  and 
medals,  deposited  by  his  executors  in  the  cabinet  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  He  held  a  newspaper  controversy  on  the  Gregorian  period  of  the 
century  1800.  It  is  well  known  that  the  dissension  enlisted  much  feeling 
among  the  astronomers,  both  abroad  and  at  home — Kunze,  after  mature 
deliberation,  addressed  a  communication  on  the  vexed  question  to  the  Editor 
of  the  New  York  Gazette,  Jfohn  Lang.  He  had  adverted  to  the  Gregorian 
style  in  his  letter,  and  had  incidentally  referred  to  Pope  Gregory.  The  faith- 
ful Gazette  printed  the  name  Tom  Gregory :  the  venerable  Doctor  hastened  to 
his  friend,  and  remonstrated  on  the  injury  he  had  done  him,  and  i*equested  an 
erratum  to  specify,  instead  of  Tom  Gregory,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  Only  one 
more  attempt  at  correction  was  made,  when  the  compositor  had  its  typogra- 
phy so  changed  that  it  read  Tom  Gregory  the  Pope.  The  learned  Divine,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  in  a  final  interview  with  the  erudite  Editor,  begged  him  to 
make  no  further  improvements,  as  he  dreaded  the  loss  of  all  the  reputation 
his  years  of  devotion  to  the  subject  had  secured  to  him.  Dr.  Kunze  was  most 
busily  engaged  in  observations  of  the  famous  solar  eclipse,  which  occurred  in 
June,  1806;  but  I  have  not  at  hand  the  calculations  he  made.  I  mention 
these  occurrences  merely  as  evidence  of  the  variety  of  his  acquisitions,  and  his 
earnestness  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  While  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  the 
Preceptor  of  Dr.  Henry  Stuber,  the  accomplished  author  of  the  Continuation 
of  the  Life  and  Philosophical  Labours  of  the  great  American  Sage,  Dr. 
Franklin. 

Like  many  men  of  large  and  solid  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  books. 
Dr.  Kunze  was  little  disposed  to  enter  into  the  details  of  busy  life.  He  was 
punctual  in  his  pastoral  duties  and  in  his  attendance  as  a  member  of  many 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Associations,  but  found  in  his  library  the  employ- 
ment most  congenial  to  his  scientific  and  philosophical  tastes.  Like  the  still 
well-remembered  Jackey  Barrett,  the  late  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
he  avoided,  as  far  as  practicable,  worldly  concerns  and  the  living  manners  of 
the  times.  He  scarcely  knew  a  sheep  from  a  goat,  though  he  might  have 
quoted  to  your  satisfaction  from  Virgil  and  TibuUus.  Yet  he  was  roused  to 
public  energy  at  that  critical  period  of  our  social  history,  when  political  vio- 
lence and  religious  unbelief  had  so  widely  and  alarmingly  pervaded  the  com- 
munity, soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  entered  the 
list  with  other  eminent  divines,  as  Mason,  Linn  and  Livingston,  to  sound  the 
alarm  of  danger  then  threatening  our  firesides  and  our  altars. 
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The  social  relations  of  this  eminent  scholar  were  admirably  adapted  to  his 
temperament  and  feelings.  With  the  learned  Jewish  Rabbi,  G.  M.  Seixas,  he 
was  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship,  as  he  was  also  with  Professor  Gros,  the 
elder  Mason,  Dr.  Rodgers  and  Dr.  Livingston.  His  moral  and  religious  char- 
acter challenged  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  There  was  a  deference 
paid  to  him  on  all  occasions,  that  was  a  standing  tribute  to  his  exalted  excel- 
lence. It  was  universally  conceded  that,  when  he  died,  the  city  lost  one  of 
its  brightest  ornaments. 

With  every  consideration  of  regard,  I  subscribe  myself 

Your  sincere  friend, 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  P.  F.  MATER,  D.D. 

Philadelphia,  June  7, 1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cannot  refuse  to  comply  with  your  request  for  my  recollec- 
tions of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kunze,  especially  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  is  no 
one  now  living  who  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  him  than  myself. 
He  came  to  New  York  when  I  was  three  years  old,  and,  as  my  parents  were 
members  of  his  congregation^  I  grew  up  under  his  ministry.  After  my  gradu- 
ation at  Columbia  College,  I  studied  Theology  for  three  years  under  his  direc- 
tion, during  which  time  I  spent  about  two  hours  with  him  every  day.  Indeed, 
I  scarcely  know  how  my  opportunities  for  knowing  what  he  was  in  his  various 
relations  could  have  been  better  than  they  actually  were. 

Dr.  Kunze  in  person  was  not  above  the  medium  height,  and  was  rather 
stout,  and  not  very  rapid  in  his  movements.  His  face,  though  far  from  being 
handsome,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  was  marked  by  a  manly 
and  intelligent  expression.  His  manners  could  not  be  said  to  be  highly  culti- 
vated, and  yet  he  was  never  otherwise  than  at  home  in  the  most  cultivated 
circles.  He,  however,  mingled  but  little  in  general  society,  preferring  to  spend 
nearly  all  his  time  that  was  not  demanded  for  pastoral  duty,  among  his  books. 
He  was  an  uncommonly  diligent  student,  and  was  undoubtedly,  in  some  depart- 
ments, amofig  the  best  scholars  of  his  day.  In  History  he  was  very  thoroughly 
read ;  in  Theology,  in  its  various  relations,  his  acquisitions  were  far  more  than 
respectable ;  and,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  he  had  few,  if  any,  contemporaries, 
who  were  superior  to  him.  He  wrote  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  was  never 
published,  but  which  facilitated  the  study  of  the  language,  as  I  believe,  beyond 
any  other  that  existed  at  that  day.  He  had  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
never  seemed  satisfied  unless  he  was  making  some  new  acquisitions.  He  had 
a  passion  for  collecting  coins,  which  was  connected  with  his  fondness  for  history. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  Kunze  was  distinguished  rather  for  richness  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  thought  than  for  a  highly  attractive  maimer.  His  sermons 
were  eminently  biblical,  and  were  very  much  of  an  expository  character.  I 
may  say,  too,  that  they  were,  to  some  extent,  learned ;  for,  as  he  was  k  thor- 
ough critic  in  the  original  languages,  he  not  unfrequently  introduced  the  results 
of  his  critical  inquiries  in  illustration  of  the  passage  on  which  he  was  dis- 
coursing. He  could  not  be  considered  a  popular  Preacher,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  phrase ;  but  he  was  an  eminently  instructive  Preacher,  and 
his  intelligent  hearers,  who  listened  to  him  attentively,  always  heard  something 
to  edify  and  profit  them.  His  voice  was  feeble,  and  he  had  little  or  no  gesture, 
and  yet  there  was  an  earnestness  and  fearlessness  in  his  manner  that  showed 
that  his  heart  was  deeply  in  his  work.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  wrote  out  his 
sermons,  and  never  had  anything  more  than  a  brief  with  him  in  the  pulpit. 
His  sermons  scarcely  ever  fell  short  of  an  hour,  and  were,  on  that  account, 
even  at  that  day,  sometimes  considered  tedious.  He  never  had  the  fear  of 
man  before  his  eyes,  in  regard  to  either  his  public  or  private  teachings;  he 
Vol.  IX.  8 
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uttered  what  he  believed,  without  scruple  or  hesitation,  and  without  taking 
counsel  of  either  the  partialities  or  the  prejudices  of  his  hearers. 

Dr.  Kunze  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  strict  party  in  the  Lutheran 
Church;  and  yet  he  was  far  more  tolerant  towards  slight  departures  than 
were  some  who  substantially  sympathized  with  him.  His  religious  opinions 
were  considered  as  decidedly  evangelical,  according  to  the  Lutheran  standard ; 
and  yet,  in  his  speculations  on  some  points,  he  was  a  little  off  from  the  com. 
mon  track.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  general,  in  opposition 
to  limited,  atonement*;  though  he  did  not  admit  that  the  atonement  was  strictly 
vicarious,  and  held  a  theory  in  respect  to  it,  which  I  will  not  now  undertake 
to  state,  but  which,  to  say  the  least,  has  never  been  extensively  received. 
These  speculations,  however,  never  came  out  in  his  preaching,  and  you  would 
never  hear  any  thing  from  him  in  the  pulpit,  from  which  you  woidd  suspect 
that  he  had  any  views  of  the  subject  that  were  in  any  degree  peculiar. 

No  man  could  be  more  attentive  than  Dr.  Kunze  to  the  wants  of  the  poor ; 
and,  indeed,  he  was  in  all  respects  an  excellent  Pastor.  He  attended,  with 
great  strictness,  to  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  children.  He  was  natu. 
rally  amiable  and  benevolent,  and  delighted  in  doing  good  whenever  he  found 
occasion  or  opportunity.  He  was,  moreover,  a  truly  devout  man,  and  was 
somewhat  remarkable  for  recognizing  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  most  com- 
mon concerns  of  life. 

Dr.  Kunze  never  meddled  with  politics,  but  he  was  greatly  interested  in 
every  effort  designed  to  aid  the  cause  of  intellectual  improvement.  As  a 
Teacher,  he  was  remarkably  exact,  and  had  always  well-defined  ideas  upon 
every  subject  that  came  up.  His  mind  was  eminently  lucid  in  its  operations, 
and  his  ample  stores  of  knowledge  were  always  at  his  command.  I  hardly 
need  add  that  he  was  zealously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  while  yet  his  sympathies  were  with  good  Christians  of  every  com- 
munion. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  his  characteristics  that  he  was 
somewhat  inclined  to  be  credulous.  He  had  in  his  congregation,  in  common 
with  every  other  minister,  some  who  kept  him  too  well  posted  up.  in  respect 
to  all  the  prevailing  gossip ;  and  unhappily  he  listened  to  it  far  more  than 
was  for  his  own  comfort,  perhaps  I  may  say,  dignity.  I  think  this  was  a 
source  of  great  disquietude  to  him,  which  he  might  have  avoided  if  he  had 
better  understood  the  true  way  of  treating  tale-bearers. 

It  was  only  in  the  German  Language  that  Dr.  Kunze  was  capable  of  preach- 
ing with  any  degree  of  facility.  He  once,  for  a  short  time,  attempted  to 
preach  in  English,  but  with  such  poor  success  that  he  was  induced  quickly  to 
give  it  up.  Some  wild  and  wicked  young  men  went  to  the  church  door  on 
one  occasion  when  he  was  trying  his  hand  at  English,  and  his  text  happened 
to  be, — <<  God  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,"  &c.  In  order  to  ridi. 
cule  his  German  pronunciation  of  English,  they  went  away  and  reported  that 
the  Doctor  had  said,  in  his  pulpit,  that  «  God  is  not  a  villain."  The  report 
soon  reached  his  ears,  and  he  never  afterwards  attempted  to  preach,  except  in 
his  native  tongue. 

I  am.  My  dear  Sir,  with  very  great  regard,  yours, 

PHILIP  F.  MATER 

FROM  THE  REV.  AUGUSTUS  WACKERHAGEN,  D.D. 

Clermont.  June  8,  1851. 

My  dear  Sir :  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  communicate  any  thing  with 

regard  to  the  late  Dr.  Kunze,  that  can  be  of  much  service  to  you,  since  my 

acquaintance  with  him   was  limited  to  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life. 

The  personal  appearance  of  that  excellent  man  was  altogether  unimposing. 
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His  character  was  naturally  of  a  gentle,  mild  and  unassuming  cast,  and 
neither  his  person  nor  his  conversation  would  indicate  that  he  possessed  any 
remarkable  characteristics,  until  you  became  acquainted  with  his  various  and 
profound  learning.  Being  one  of  the  very  small  number  of  Lutheran  clergy- 
men then  in  this  country,  and  being  possessed  of  deep  piety,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  classical,  biblical  and  theological  knowledge,  he  naturally  occupied 
a  very  high  position  in  the  Church,  and  was  justly  considered  as  one  of  its 
brightest  lights,  while  he,  in  turn,  regarded  it  with  an  almost  enthusiastic 
devotion.  A  strong  symbolical  Lutheran,  Dr.  Kunze  lived,  taught,  wrote 
and  died.     In  his  daily  intercourse  he  was  sociable,  pleasant,  amiable. 

Regretting  my  inability  to  meet  the  spirit  of  your  request,  and  wishing 
you  ample  success  in  your  literary  and  other  labours. 

I  remain,  My  dear  Sir,  your  devoted  servant  and  friend, 

AUGUSTUS  WACKERHAGEN. 


HENRY  ERNST   MUHLENBERG,  D.D. 

1770_1815. 

Henry  Ernst  Muhlenberg  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  and  was  bom  at  the  Trappe,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  November,  17,  1753.  The  rudiments  of  his  education  he 
received  in  his  native  place  and,  after  his  Other's  removal  to  Philadelphia, 
he  attended  the  public  schools  in  that  city.  In  the  spring  of  1763,  when  he 
was  ten  years  old,  he  was  sent,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  to  Europe,  to  finish 
his  academic  studies,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  <^  his  theological  course.  After 
a  voyage  of  seven  weeks,  they  reached  England,  and,  soon  after,  sailed  for 
Holland.  The  brothers  proceeded  directly  to  Halle,  and  young  Henry,  having 
been  placed  under  the  care  of  an  attendant,  went  by  veay  oi  Oldenberg, 
Bremen  and  Hanover,  vnth  the  intention  of  visiting  Einbeck,  his  Other's 
native  place,  and  in  which  many  of  his  relatives  still  lived.  On  the  journey 
an  incident  occurred  which  showed  the  uncommon  strength  of  purpose  which, 
even  at  that  early  period  of  his  life,  he  possessed.  Having  been  basely 
deserted  by  the  man  to  whose  protection  he  had  been  confided,  in  a  land  in 
which  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  he  set  out  for  his  place  of  destination  on  foot, 
without  money  or  friends,  and  in  no  wise  disposed  to  yield  to  despondency. 
As  he  approached  the  end  of  his  dreary  journey,  when  almost  exhausted  by 
&tigue,  he  was  met  by  a  stranger  whose  benevolent  heart  was  touched  by  the 
sad  tale  of  the  boy,  insomuch  that  he  actually  carried  him  on  his  back  to 
Einbeck,  and  cheered  him  by  the  veay  with  the  recital  of  pleasant  stories.  He 
never  ascertained  the  name  of  this  kind  friend ;  but,  at  the  time,  he  confidently 
believed  that  it  was  some  good  angel,  commissioned  by  Providence  to  afford 
aid  to  him  in  this  hour  of  need.  He  was  soon  after  sent  by  his  friends  at 
Einbeck  to  E[alle,  where  he  at  once  commenced  his  studies,  to  use  his  own 
kngoage,  <<  among  the  orphan  children  at  the  Orphan  House."  In  this  school 
he  continued  for  some  years,  spending  a  longer  time  in  the  higher  classes  than 
WM  necessary,  as  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  required  for  admission  into 
the  Umversity.     This  he  entered  in  the  year  1769,  and  remained  a  member 
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about  one  year.  As  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Kunse  was  coming  to  America  about 
this  time,  he  determined  to  accompany  him ;  and,  accordingly,  they  embarked 
together,  and  arrived  here  in  the  year  1770. 

Shortly  after  he  reached  home,  Mr.  Muhlenberg  was  ordained  by  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania,  then  in  session  at  Heading.  He  immediately  commenced  th^ 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  was,  for  many  years,  the  assistant  of  his  fether,  who 
was  still  preaching  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  charge  of  several  ocmgregations 
in  the  vicinity.  He  occupied  this  field  till  1776,  when,  in  consequence  of  his 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  was  obliged,  with  his 
fiunily,  to  flee  from  the  city,  on  the  approach  of  the  British.  Althou^  he  after- 
wards returned  for  a  season,  he  was  again  forced  to  retire,  during  the  occupancy 
of  the  city  by  the  enemy.  Disguised  under  a  blanket,  with  a  rifle  on  his 
shoulder,  he  nearly  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  through  the  treachery  of  a  Tory 
innkeeper,  and  saved  himself  only  through  the  timely  warning  of  a  Whig  inmate 
of  the  house.  He  now  withdrew  to  the  country,  where,  relieved,  for  a  time, 
from  professional  duties,  he  engaged  with  much  zeal  in  the  study  of  Botany,  and 
ultimately  became  not  only  an  enthusiast,  but  a  great  proficient,  in  that  science. 
On  the  departure  of  the  British  troops,  he  resumed  his  clerical  duties  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  continued  to  labour  there  till  the  year  1779,  when  he  resigned  the 
place,  with  a  view  to  take  charge  of  several  congregations  in  Montgomery  county, 
Pa.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  however,  he  was  invited  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Church  at  Lancaster,  and,  m  view  of  the  wider  field  of  labour  and  influence 
which  was  then  open  to  him,  he  consented  to  accept  the  appointment  He, 
accordingly,  removed  to  his  new  home,  and  continued  to  labour  there  till  the 
close  of  his  earthly  course.     He  died  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  23d  of  May, 

1815,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  having  been  the  minister  of  Lancaster 
thirty-five  years.  Fully  aware  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  he 
committed  his  church  and  congregation  to  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls,  and,  clasping  to  his  heart  the  Bible,  as  his  dearest  treasure,  he  peaoefully 
fell  asleep.  His  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  an  immense  concourse, 
and  an  appropriate  Discourse  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Helmuth,  of  Philadelphia,  from  Hebrews  xiii,  7. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  1780,  and,  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Dr.  Muhlenberg  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  many  of  the 
distinguished  naturalists  in  Europe,  and  contributed  much  by  his  communica- 
tions towards  the  progress  of  natural  science.  Li  1786  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  in  1798,  a  member  of  the  Naiwrforschmder 
Freimde^  in  Berlin ;  in  1802,  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  and  Physical  Socie- 
ties of  Gottingen ;  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  various  other  Associations  in 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  His  letters  are  frequently  referred  to  in 
Wildcnow's  Specks  pUmtamm.  His  Herbarium  was  purchased  and  presented 
to  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Besides  numerous  articles  on  scientific  questions,  which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  he  published  Rede  bei  der  Einweighung,  des  Franklin  CoUe- 
giums,  1788;  Catalogus  Plantarum  Amer.  Septent.,  1813,  imd  English  and 
German  Lexicon  and  Grammar,  two  volumes.     Bescrtpiio  JJlerior  Grarrdnum^ 

1816.  He  left  in  manuscript  Flora  LancastriemiSf  also  much  on  Ethics  and 
Theology. 
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Mr.  Muhlenberg  was  married,  in  1774,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Philip 
HaU,  of  Philadelphia.  There  were  two  sons  by  this  marriage,  who  attained  to 
distinction.  One  of  them,  Henry  Augustus^  had  a  high  reputation,  first  as  a 
clergyman,  and  afterwards  as  a  civilian.  He  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  May  13, 
17^  Though  he  never  went  to  College,  his  education  was  of  the  most  liberal 
kind,  being  conducted  partly  by  his  learned  £Either,  and  partly  by  other  accom- 
plidied  teachers  who  were  employed  for  the  purpose.  In  1802  he  was  ordained 
as  a  clerg3rman  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  Trinity 
Chorch,  Heading,  Pa.  In  1824  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  remained  at  Reading  until 
1828,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  he  resigned  his  charge 
and  retired  to  a  &rm ;  soon  after  which,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  twenty- 
first  Congress,  from  the  District  composed  of  Berks  and  Lehigh  Counties.  To 
this  post  he  was  re-elected  until  1838,  when  he  resigned  his  seat,  having  held, 
during  his  term  of  office,  a  prominent  position  as  Chairman  of  several  important 
committees.  In  1835  he  was  nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Pennsylvania  for  Governor,  but  was  not  successful.  In  1837  President 
Van  Buren  tendered  him  a  position  in  the  Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  also  the  mission  to  Kussia,  both  of  which  he  declined ;  but  in  1838  he 
accepted  the  mission  to  Austria,  and  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
After  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  he  was  recalled  at  his  own  request,  and 
returned  in  December,  1840.  In  1844  he  was  again  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  candidate  for  Grovemor,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  chosen, 
had  not  his  death  occurred  previous  to  the  election.  He  died  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1844,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  leaving  behind  him  the  well-earned  repu- 
tation of  an  accomplished  and  useful  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  an  upright  and 
able  Statesman.  Whilst  he  was  abroad,  he  visited  all  the  more  interesting  parts 
of  Italy,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  in  doing  which  he  found  much  to  gratify 
his  hkd  classical  tastes.  One  of  his  sons,  Henry  A,,  was,  for  a  few  years,  a 
member  of  C<»igre8s  from  the  same  District  which  had  been  previously  repre- 
sented by  his  fiither,  but  he  died  January  9, 1854,  in  the  prime  of  life,  highly 
esteemed  and  honoured. 

The  other  son  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Muhlenberg,  above  referred  to,  became  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

FROM  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  KELLER. 

Philadelphia,  September  29, 1854. 

My  dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  for  my 
recollections  and  impressions  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Henry  Ernst  Muhlenberg. 
I  can  speak  of  him  with  a  good  degree  of  confidence,  for  I  was  under  his  pas- 
toral care  nearly  eighteen  years,  and  am  more  indebted  to  him  for  religious 
instruction  and  spiritual  training  than  to  anybody  else,  except  my  parents. 

In  person  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  of  medium  stature,  of  a  florid  complexion, 
of  a  robust  frame  and  great  physical  strength.  There  are  various  traditions, 
some  of  them  amusing  enough,  illustrative  of  this  latter  quality.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  beggar  had  obtruded  himself  into  his  study,  and  had  begun  to 
take  on  insolent  airs,  the  Doctor  took  him  up  and  removed  him  from  the 
premises  with  perfect  ease,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  those  who  were  look- 
ing in.  He  was  a  great  pedestrian,  and  often  walked  from  Lancaster  to  Phila- 
delphia, a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  without  suffering  from  fatigue. 
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Dr.  Muhlenberg  possessed  an  intellect  of  a  high  order,  and  his  acquisitions 
were  correspondingly  extensiye.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent 
linguist,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  as  an  Oriental  scholar.  He  took 
great  interest  in  natural  science  generally ;  though  the  department  to  which 
he  was  especially  devoted,  and  in  which  he  chiefly  excelled,  was  Botany.  He 
corresponded  extensively  with  the  most  distinguished  botanists  of  his  day, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  made  important  contributions  on  the 
subject  to  various  learned  Societies.  Dr.  Baldwin,  perhaps  as  good  American 
authority  as  any  other,  pronounces  him  justly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
« the  American  Linnseus." 

The  Christian  character  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  marked  by  uncommon  sun. 
blicity  and  transparency.  The  great  truths  of  Christianity  he  held  with  much 
tenacity ;  and  their  legitimate  influence  was  evidently  felt  in  his  heart  and 
manifested  in  his  life.  He  was  a  profound  theologian  and  an  original  thinker; 
but  his  preaching  was  perspicuous  and  direct,  and  came  fairly  within  the 
range  of  the  common  mind.  His  manner  was  no  less  impressive  and  paternal 
than  his  matter  was  instructive — ^he  seemed  like  a  father  tenderly  and 
earnestly  addressing  his  children.  He  was  uncommonly  faithful  in  his  paste- 
ral  duties ;  and  even  took  pains  to  import  from  Germany  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  German  language  for  distribution  among  the  people.  He  had  a 
rare  gift  at  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  young,  by  his  Catechetical 
Lectures,  preparatory  to  Confirmation.  He  was  truly  a  father  among  his 
Catechumens  in  the  Lecture  room  ;  and  they  were  always  glad  when  the  day 
and  hour  in  which  he  was  to  meet  them  came.  To  these  instructions,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Divine  blessing,  many  beside  myself  attributed  their  hopeful 
conversion  to  God.  I  may  mention,  in  connection  with  this,  another  practice 
to  which  he  always  adhered  at  every  Communion  season.  He  appointed  two 
days  in  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  Communion  for  private  conversa- 
tion with  those  who  intended  to  join  in  it.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
finding  out  the  spiritual  state  of  the  communicants,  and  of  counselling,  admon- 
ishing, encouraging,  comforting,  as  the  respective  cases  might  require.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  he  may  safely  be  held  up  as  a  model  Pastor. 

There  was  much  in  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  character  and  general  bearing  in  soci- 
ety, that  was  fitted  to  render  him  popular,  not  only  with  his  own  immediate 
congregation,  but  with  the  community  at  large.  His  heart  overflowed  with 
kindly  and  generous  feeling,  and  he  never  seemed  more  happy  than  when  he 
was  administering  to  the  happiness  of  others.  The  young  were  attracted  to 
hiu\  by  his  cordial  and  affable  manner,  and  even  the  children  in  the  street 
would  manifest  their  afiectionate  reverence  towards  him  when  he  passed  them. 
His  conversation  was  not  only  instructive,  but  genial,  and  often  humorous ; 
and  his  countenance  was  radiant  with  benevolent  feeling.  He  had  a  passion 
for  Music,  and  performed  skilfully  on  several  instruments. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  he  was  liberal  and  tolerant  in  respect  to  reli* 
gious  opinions.  While  he  adhered  with  great  firmness  to  what  he  regarded  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel,  he  could  allow  very  considerable  latitude 
on  minor  points,  and  was  always  predisposed  to  judge  as  favourably  of  men's 
views  and  characters  as  circumstances  would  permit.  He  possessed,  in  a  high 
degree,  that  "charity"  that  "hopeth  all  things." 

Faithfully  yours, 

BENJAMIN  KELLER. 
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FROM  PROFESSOR  F.  A.  MUHLENBERG,  JR. 

Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  February  27,  1862. 

My  dear  Dr.  Sprague:  Our  mutual  friend,  Professor  Stoever,  is  not  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  very  readily  in  a  refusal  to  comply  with  his  requests. 
*^Haud  inexpertus  loquor;*'  for  several  times  recently,  I  politely  declined  to 
comply  with  his  request  to  prepare  a  letter  upon  my  deceased  grandfather, 
Dr.  Henry  E.  Muhlenberg,  for  your  valuable  "Annals,"  and  yet  he  still 
persevered ;  and  at  the  moment  when  I  was  congratulating  myself  upon  my 
escape,  he  assailed  me  with  fresh  arguments,  and  induced  me  to  change  my 
determination,  and  prepare  for  you,  with  reluctance  it  must  be  confessed,  on 
account  of  my  relationship  with  the  deceased,  a  few  hasty  lines. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  the  letter  must  be  prepared  somewhat 
at  a  disadvantage,  for  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  or  conversing  with 
my  grandfather,  as  he  died  before  I  was  born ;  and  my  statements,  therefore, 
must  be  made  upon  the  conception  I  have  formed  of  him  from  the  perusal  of 
some  of  his  writings,  and  the  accounts  received  from  my  father  and  other 
members  of  the  family.  The  sketch  will  therefore  lack  the  vivacity  of  one 
prepared  by  an  individual  associated  with  him  in  actual  and  daily  intercourse, 
though  I  think  it  will  be  historically  accurate. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  in  the  outset,  that  the  conception  I  have  formed 
of  him,  from  these  sources  of  information,  has  been  a  very  favourable  one,  iu 
reference  to  his  Christian  character,  literary  and  scientific  acquirements,  and 
knowledge  of  mankind.  I  have  constantly  pictured  him  to  myself  as  a  Christian 
gentleman,  of  the  old  school,  presenting  much  that  was  attractive,  much  that 
iras  calculated  to  awaken  respect  and  love,  and  little  to  repel.  It  is  true  one 
would  naturally  expect  to  fijid  these  traits  of  character  in  one  whose  whole 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  of  the 
benign  religion  of  Christ,  and  in  the  humanizing  pursuits  of  literature  and 
science.  Yet  even  here  we  are  often  and  sadly  disappointed.  Even  in  this 
most  benevolent  and  beneficent  of  all  human  trusts,  we  find  too  many 
exceptions, — men  who  seem  to  be  altogether  intellect,  or  else  are  naturally 
of  a  harsh  and  unamiable  temper,  and,  in  consequence,  repel  others,  and  fail 
to  commend  to  them,  as  they  should,  the  gracious  religion  of  their  Divine 
Master.  He  did  not  belong  to  either  of  these  classes — his  heart  and  his  head 
were  eqaally  cultivated,  and  under  the  control  of  genuine  Christian  love ;  and 
thus,  whilst  he  had  all  the  mental  gifts  and  acquirements  to  awaken  respect, 
he  had  also  all  those  amiable  qualities  and  graces  to  win  the  heart.  The 
united  testimony  of  all  those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  in  my  native  place, 
the  scene  of  his  ministerial  labours  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  is,  that 
he  was  both  feared  and  loved  by  the  old  as  well  as  the  young. 

His  Christian  character,  literary  and  scientific  acquisitions,  and  success  in 
the  pastoral  oflBce,  he  owed  principally  to  the  instructions  he  received  in  the 
Orphan  House  at  Halle,  and  the  wise  counsels  and  consistent  example  of  his 
distinguished  father,  the  "Patriarch"  of  Lutheranism  in  Pennsylvania;  for 
the  habits  he  formed  under  these  favourable  agencies  in  early  life,  guided  him 
in  safety  during  his  subsequent  career. 

It  was  the  first  and  principal  aim  of  his  life  to  adorn  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  and  thus  to  commend  the  religion  of  Christ  to  his  fellow-men.  This 
he  endeavoured  to  do  by  a  consistent  example,  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures,  obtained  by  the  profound  study  of  them  in  the  languages  in 
which  they  were  written,  by  careful  preparation  of  his  pulpit  discourses,  the 
regular  visitation  of  his  people,  and  especially  the  assiduous  instruction  of  the 
young.     His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues  must  have  been 
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accurate  and  profound,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  the  character 
of  his  comments  on  them  in  his  Journals,  and  the  books  which  were  his  con- 
stant companions,  found  in  his  library.  He  never  read  his  public  discourses. 
He  carefully  thought  out,  in  the  first  instance,  his  materials,  and  then  com- 
mitted them  to  writing  in  a  neat  and  minute  hand,  with  his  own  peculiar 
abbreviations,  on  small  slips  of  paper  of  about  six  inches  in  length  and  two  in 
width;  and  I  have  many  hundreds  of  such  in  my  possession,  containing  a 
brief  record  in  German  of  his  opinions  and  reflections  on  different  passages  of 
Scripture,  upon  which  he  had  preached  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  My 
father  has  often  told  me  that  he  invariably  devoted  Saturday  evening  to  the 
preparation  of  his  discourses,  and  thought  them  out  whilst  walking  up  and 
down  his  yard  or  his  room.  He  was  a  very  ready  sermonizer,  and  was  often 
obliged  to  take  the  place  of  an  associate  minister  who  was  troubled  with 
asthma,  just  as  he  was  about  ascending  the  pulpit.  His  sermons  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  were  interspersed  with  appropriate  anecdotes  and 
familiar  illustrations,  and  his  manner  of  delivery  was  more  that  of  a  father 
addressing  his  children,  than  of  an  impassioned  orator.  Both  he  and  all  our 
earlier  Lutheran  ministers  placed  great  stress  upon  the  visitation  of  their 
people;  and  my  grandfather,  in  his  Journal,  has  frequent  memoranda  upon 
this  topic ;  in  one  of  which  he  imposes  it  upon  himself,  as  a  duty,  to  visit  the 
parochial  school  every  Monday  morning,  the  congregation  each  Monday  and 
Friday  afternoon,  those  dangerously  ill  every  third  day,  the  other  sick  once 
each  week.  In  general,  it  was  a  rule  from  which  he  did  not  allow  himself  to 
depart,  to  visit  each  family  of  his  charge  once  each  year. 

He  was  exceedingly  careful  and  diligent  in  recording  his  thoughts  in  appro- 
priate Journals, — a  practice  adopted  by  him  from  the  instructions  and  example 
of  his  venerated  father.  There  are,  in  my  possession,  Journals  on  Theology 
in  its  different  branches.  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Ethics,  &c.  His  private.  Journal 
is  now  before  me,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  in  it,  which  engaged  his  reflec- 
tions, is  remarkable,  and  shows  the  inquiring  character  of  his  mind,  and  his 
power  of  accurate  discrimination.  Here  are  found,  for  instance,  carefully 
prepared  descriptions  of  plants,  birds,  minerals  or  other  objects  of  nature, 
which  he  had  met  with  in  his  walks,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  might  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  himself  or  others.  Here  he  gives  his  decision  upon 
the  medicinal  properties  of  plants  or  the  value  of  the  inks  made  out  of  their 
juices ;  and  there  records  an  attempt  of  his,  and  a  successful  one,  as  early  as 
the  year  1779,  to  make  molasses  from  corn-stalks.  In  other  parts  of  the 
Journal  we  meet  with  observations  on  the  weather,  such  as  thunder-storms, 
dark  days,  remarkable  snows,  and  other  natural  phenomena ;  and  two  of  such 
meteorological  memoranda  met  my  eye  in  running  over  the  pages  of  the  vol- 
ume, which  may  be  of  interest,  one  in  reference  to  the  winter  of  1780,  the 
other  to  that  of  1786.  The  former  he  designates  the  "cold"  winter,  and 
remarks  that  in  February  the  snow  was  three  feet  deep  where  there  was  no 
drift,  and,  where  drifted,  from  five  to  seven;  and  in  the  other  year,  two  feet 
in  depth.  Besides  these,  there  were  also  discussions  of  the  bankrupt  laws  of 
Congress,  several  remarkable  dreams,  articles  in  opposition  to  the  theatre  and 
public  dancing,  poetic  efi*usions  and  pious  meditations. 

The  regular  keeping  of  these  Journals  gives  us  a  very  favourable  idea  of  his 
industry ;  for  they  were  kept,  in  addition  to  the  regular  preparation  of  hia 
weekly  discourses  and  studies,  his  ministerial  labours  in  Lancaster  and  the 
neighbouring  towns,  the  preparation  of  monographs  for  scientific  Journals  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  his  large  correspondence  with  many  friends  on 
both  Continents,  interested  with  himself  in  the  study  of  nature;  several 
hundred  of  which  letters,  in  reply  to  his  own,  still  form  part  of  my  literary 
antiquities.     To  all  these  were  superadded  the  instruction  and  preparation  of 
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young  men  tor  the  Qospel  ministry,  and  his  labours  in  behalf  of  Franklin 
College, — an  institution  founded  in  Pennsylvania,  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Germans  and  their  descendants. 

His  knowledge  of  Medicine  was  considerable ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
prescribing  for  his  people,  and  distributing  to  them  the  medicines  of  the  Halle 
Institute,  which  he  regularly  ordered  to  be  sent  to  him.  In  his  Journal  are 
given,  at  length,  accounts  of  the  diseases  and  treatment  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family,  when  visited  with  sickness. 

His  habits  of  life  were  simple.  He  was  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking. 
His  wife  always  carved  at  table,  and  supplied  his  plate,  and  he  was  accustomed 
to  ask  her  if  he  had  eaten  a  sufficiency,  and  to  submit  to  her  judgment  in  the 
matter ;  and  a  favourite  dessert  of  his  was  a  roasted  potato,  with  a  little  but- 
ter and  salt.  When  he  drank  anything  spirituous,  he  usually  mingled  a  wine- 
glass of  wine  with  a  quart  of  water.  In  his  dress  he  also  meekly  submitted 
to  the  wishes  and  judgment  of  his  wife. 

He  was  very  fond  of  Music,  and  played  with  taste,  having  a  preference  for 
that  which  was  sad  and  plaintive  rather  than  lively. 

For  the  purposes  of  recreation,  as  well  as  of  profit  to  himself,  intellectually 
and  morally,  he  selected  Botany  as  a  special  study,  and  made  continual  botani- 
cal excursions  on  foot,  to  a  distance  of  many  miles,  in  all  directions,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lancaster ;  and  ho  also  purchased  and  had  cultivated  under 
his  own  supervision  a  small  farm,  where  he  profitably  spent  such  leisure  hours 
as  could  be  spared  from  his  professional  pursuits. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  that  he  was  a  genuine  Patriot.  Twice  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Philadelphia  during  its  occupancy  by  the  British,  in  1776  and 
1777,  in  consequence  of  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  cause  of  his  country, 
and,  on  the  latter  occasion,  he,  with  difficulty,  made  his  escape,  having  been 
obliged  to  disguise  himself  as  an  Indian,  in  a  blanket,  with  a  rifle  on  his 
shoulder,  before  he  could  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies.  During  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  the  property  which  belonged  to  his  wife  was  sacrificed, 
and  a  large  portion  of  his  estate  lost  in  the  Loan  Office.  These  sacrifices  he 
cheerfully  endured,  and  also  discharged  a  patriot's  duty,  by  writing  in  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  his  country  in  the  public  secular  papers,  and  by  encouraging, 
publicly  and  privately,  as  far  as  his  influence  extended,  his  fellow  citizens  to 
stand  up  in  her  defence. 

Occasionally,  in  his  writings,  there  is  seen  a  vein  of  quiet  humour,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  innocent  instance.  He  had  lost  a  favourite  mare, 
and  upon  the  occasion  of  her  death  he  remarks, — «  The  old  cunning  beast  had 
a  presentiment  of  the  severe  winter  which  was  at  hand,  and  of  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  left  me  when  I  had  expended  all  my  best  food  upon  her.  In 
her  way,  and  by  a  service  of  ten  years'  duration,  she  had  been  a  very  faithful 
friend  to  mo."  At  the  close  of  these  remarks  he  has  the  following  epitaph 
upon  her : — "  Fida  et  sagax  equa,  benefarcta,  ne  esuriret,  aliquando  debet  esse." 

I  conclude  with  the  remark  that  his  good  nature  was  sometimes  imposed 
upon.  The  two  following  cases  were  communicated  to  me  by  an  aged  clergy- 
man of  our  Church.  On  one  occasion,  a  strolling  beggar  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  money  in  the  way  of  alms  from  him,  and,  after  spending  it  for 
drink  at  a  neighbouring  tavern,  returned  to  the  parsonage,  and  there,  in  front 
of  the  door,  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  whilst  he  was  whirling  his  hat  round 
his  head, — "Hurrah,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  gave  me  money  to  become  intoxicated." 
At  another  time,  a  person  of  the  same  description  came  into  his  study, 
and,  when  refused  alms,  pretended  to  fall  down  upon  the  floor  in  a  fit. 
The  Doctor,  hereupon,  suspecting  the  state  of  the  case,  immediately  said  to  a 
fiiend,  my  informant, — "  I  will  try  what  virtue  there  is  in  iron,"  and  began 
to  heat  the  poker  in  the  stove.     For  a  short  time  the  man  remained  perfectly 
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motionless,  bat  when,  after  an  interval,  he  heard  the  Doctor  going  to  the 
stove,  and  saying  to  his  friend, — « I  will  apply  this  heated  iron  to  the  tip  of  his 
ear,"  he  sprang  up  from  the  floor  with  indescribable  haste,  flew  out  of  the 
door,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  him. 

Many  such  anecdotes  might  be  recorded,  but  Horace's  ^^Jam  satis  est'' 
occurs  to  me;  therefore,  verbum  rwn  amplius  addam,**  except  to  subscribe 
myself 

Tours  truly, 

F.  A.  MUHLENBERG,  Je. 


JACOB  GOERING. 

1774_1807. 
FROM  THE  REV.  J.  GEORGE   SCHMUCKER,  D.D. 

ToRK,  Pa.,  December  9,  1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  acoordanee  with  your  wishes,  I  have  tasked  my 
memory,  and  had  recourse  to  the  best  sources  of  information  within  my  reach, 
for  some  of  the  leadbg  facts  in  the  life  of  the  Hev.  Jacob  Ooering,  and 
some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  his  character ;  and  what  I  am  now  to 
communicate  is  the  result  of  my  reflection  and  inquiry.  He  was  indeed  a 
&ithful  shepherd  of  his  flock,  a  bright  light  of  his  denomination,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  of  the  Christian  Church  at  large ;  and  it  is  due  alike  to  his  mem- 
ory and  to  the  interests  of  posterity  that  there  should  be  some  enduring 
record  of  his  extraordinary  worth. 

Jacob  Goering,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Margaret  Ooering,  was  of  G-erman 
extraction,  and  was  bom  in  York  County,  Pa.,  January  17, 1765.  His  &ther 
was  a  £skrmer,  on  a  smaU  scale,  but  of  a  strong  mind  and  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion. The  son,  while  yet  a  school-boy,  manifested,  in  all  the  classes  which  he 
passed,  extraordinary  talents,  and  shared,  in  a  high  degree,  the  &voiirable 
regards  both  of  his  school-fellows  and  his  teacher.  He  early  discovered  a 
disposition  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  would  sometimes  call  the  children 
together  to  listen  to  his  stump  orations  or  sermons,  with  which  he  was  aeeos- 
tomed  also  to  associate  prayer  and  singing,  insomuch  that  the  neighbours  used 
to  call  him  "the  Young  Parson."  He  had  also  a  great  fondness  for  reading; 
and,  after  he  had  read  through  the  small  library  of  his  &ther,  he  borrowed 
books  firom  all  his  neighbours  who  had  any  to  lend.  He  not  only  occupied 
himself  in  this  way  during  the  evening,  but  usually  took  a  book  with  him  to 
bed,  that  he  might  use  it  by  the  earliest  morning  light ;  and  when  he  was  sent 
into  the  field  to  work,  his  book  was  still  very  likely  to  be  his  companion.  He 
had  a  decided  taste  for  Natural  History;  and,  indeed,  he  was  an  attentive 
observer  and  diligent  student  of  all  the  objects  of  nature  around  him.  He 
was  naturally  curious  and  inquisitive,  and  always  disposed  to  find  out  the  causes 
of  things  where  it  was  possible. 

These  fiivourable  and  somewhat  precocious  developments  induced  his  parents 
to  consent  that  he  should  study  Divinity.  His  &ther,  therefore,  went  with  him 
to  Lancaster,  to  consult  with  Doctor  Helmuth,  who,  after  he  had  heard  all, 
inunediately  expressed  himself  willing  to  receive  him  into  his  house,  and  to 
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become  his  tator.  Here  he  remained,  deToting  himself  assiduously  to  his 
preparatory  studies,  until,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  publicly  examined  and 
licensed,  by  the  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  to  preach  the 
Gospel. 

From  this  period  he  preached  occasionally,  and  with  great  acceptance,  under 
the  direction  and  superintendence  of  his  theological  instructor.  After  a  suffi- 
cient time  of  trial,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Lutheran  congregations  in 
Carlisle  and  the  immediate  vicinity.  About  this  time  also  he  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Syng,  of  Lancaster;  but  his  wife,  within  about  eighteen  months  from 
their  marriage,  fell  a  victim  to  consumption.     She  died  without  issue. 

His  attachment  to  his  wife  had  been  one  of  uncommon  strength,  and  he  was 
well-nigh  overwhelmed  by  the  bereavement.  The  effect  of  it  was  to  lead  him  to 
take  much  more  spiritual  views  of  religion  than  he  had  ever  taken  before,  and, 
finally,  as  he  believed,  through  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  to  work  in  him  an 
effectual  conversion.  He  was  the  subject  of  the  most  severe  inward  trials  and 
conflicts,  and  sometimes  was  on  the  very  borders  of  despair.  He  read  and  med- 
itated and  prayed,  and  sought  relief  by  conversation  with  Christian  friends  of 
different  denominations ;  and  still  the  burden  continued  as  oppressive  as  ever. 
At  length,  however,  the  days  of  comfort  and  hope  came,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  the  darkness  in  which  he  had  been  involved,  was  the  brightness  of 
the  light  that  now  shone  into  his  soul.  His  protracted,  painful  experience  quali- 
fied him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  be  a  counsellor  and  guide  to  other  afflicted 
Bools ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  this  respect,  he  reaped  a  rich  advantage 
from  it  during  the  whole  subsequent  part  of  his  ministry.  After  this,  his  preach- 
ing assumed  an  unwonted  fervour  and  earnestness,  and  was  listened  to  by  crowds 
with  intense  interest,  and,  in  many  instances,  with  evident  sanctifying  and  saving 
effect  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  was  always  the  burden  of  his  message ; 
and  no  one  could  listen  to  him  without  being  convinced  that  he  had  a  deep 
inward  experience  of  every  sentiment  that  he  uttered. 

Li  1782  he  was  married  again, — ^to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Eev.  John 
Nicholas  Kurtz.  There  were  ten  children  by  this  marriage, — ^two  sons  and 
ei^t  daughters.     Mrs,  Goering  died  on  the  31st  of  May,  1831. 

Shortly  after  his  second  marriage  he  received  a  call  to  the  congregations  in 
and  about  York,  which  he  accepted.  Here  he  continued  to  labour  for  twenty- 
fdx  years,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  and  a  half,  during  which  he  was  absent 
from  York  upon  a  call  from  Hagerstown,  Md;  but  his  congregations  were 
unwilling  to  dispense  with  his  services,  or  to  have  any  other  minister  in  his 
place.  And  no  wonder ;  for  he  was  really  a  truly  feithful  and  powerful  Preacher. 
On  the  great  themes  of  repentance,  justification,  redemption,  he  was  often  eo 
bold  and  fervent  that  his  words  would  seem  to  penetrate  the  hearts  of  his  whole 
aodience.  In  pastoral  visitations  also,  few  men  have  been  more  indefotigable. 
He  was  mighty  in  prayer,  too,  especially  among  awakened  sinners ;  and  was  an 
efficient  comforter,  as  well  as  a  skilful  guide,  to  the  sick  and  dying.  In  short, 
he  was  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed. 

In  respect  to  his  learning, — ^he  might  be  said  to  be  a  thorough  book-worm. 
He  was  an  inde&tigable  student  all  his  life ;  late  in  bed,  early  to  rise,  and 
never  idle.  He  had  gathered  a  large  amount  of  information  in  connection  with 
almost  every  branch  of  science.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Latin, 
Greek.  Hebrew  and  its  cognates,  as  I  have  good  reason  to  know  from  having 
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studied  Hebrew  with  him  a  year  and  a  half.  The  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  ho 
read  with  all  ease,  and  possessed  the  Bible  and  other  books  in  all  these  languages. 
He  was  also  well  acquainted  with  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Mid  had  formed  an  intelligent  and  accurate  estimate  of  their  respective  merits. 

He  was  "  rough  and  ready  "  in  controversy,  and  had  some  public  disputes 
with  the  German  Baptists,  Mennonists,  Tunkers,  and  others,  in  all  of  which  he 
evinced  both  skill  and  courage.  He  published  two  Treatises  on  the  subject  of 
Baptism, — one  in  1783,  the  other  in  1790,  and  also  "An  Answer  to  a  Metho- 
dist's Kemonstrance ;"  but  I  believe  they  are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

I  ought  to  state  that,*  about  the  time  of  the  election  of  Jeflferson  to  the  Presi- 
dency, he  took  a  somewhat  active  part  in  politics,  by  means  of  which  he  made 
for  himself  many  enemies,  some  of  whom  retained  their  hostility  to  him  as  long 
as  he  lived.  Though  he  was  certainly  conscientious  in  the  attitude  which  he 
assumed,  he  became  satisfied,  before  his  death,  as  many  of  his  friends  were  at 
the  time,  that  Christian  prudence  would  have  dictated  a  somewhat  different 
course. 

In  person  he  was  rather  slenderly  built,  and  was  a  little  more  than  ^e  feet 
in  height,  with  a  pallid  but  expressive  countenance,  and  a  large  Koman  nose. 

He  died  after  a  protracted  case  of  consumption,  in  1807,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three.  In  the  approach  of  death  he  manifested  all  his  wonted  intellectual 
vigour,  and  a  most  cheerftil  and  humble  confidence  in  his  Redeemer's  merits. 
His  &mily  and  his  visitors  received  his  dying  benediction.  His  Funeral  Ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  George  Geistweit,  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  Emanutl  Rondthalor,  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

If  this  brief  sketch,  from  a  man  of  seventy-eight  years,  should  avail,  in  any 
degree,  to  the  object  which  you  have  in  view,  it  will  give  sincere  pleasure  to 

Your  companion  in  the  Kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ, 

J.  G.  SCHMUCKER. 

FROM  THE  RET.  J.  GOERIHG  HARRIS. 

Burlington,  Boone  County,  Kt.,        ) 
November  18,  1862.  J 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Tours  of  the  29  th  ult.was  somewhat  delayed  on  account 
of  the  panic  occasioned  by  the  invasion  of  the  State.  Until  recently  we 
received  no  mail  from  Cincinnati  for  six  weeks,  so  that  we  have  been,  in  a 
measure,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  my  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Goering,  was  distinguished  for  his 
industry,  his  humility,  his  devotion  to  his  work,  and  his  ability  as  a  Preacher, 
is,  I  believe,  universally  conceded  by  all  his  surviving  contemporaries  who 
remember  him.  The  dead  of  night  seemed  to  be  his  favourite  time  for  study. 
The  day  was  usually  spent  in  pastoral  duties,  or  in  attending  to  the  wants  of 
a  large  family ;  and  then,  when  all  had  retired,  and  Nature  herself  had  sunk 
to  rest,  he  usually  prosecuted  his  studies  until  the  small  hours  of  morning  or 
the  grey  twilight  admonished  him  of  the  approach  of  day.  It  was  probably 
in  this  injurious  practice  of  studying  late  at  night  that  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  that  lingering  consumption  which  issued  in  his  removal  from  the 
world  while  he  was  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  Although  the  last 
remnant  of  his  library  was  sold  before  I  was  old  enough  to  have  any  idea-  of 
its  value,  I  still  hold  a  relic  illustrative  of  his  indomitable  perseverance  and 
thoroughness  in  study.  It  is  an  octavo  manuscript  volume,  entitled  « Jacob 
Goerings'  Einleitang  Zur  Uberzetzung  des   Alten   Testaments,  Erster  Band 
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Verfutiget  A.D.  1788."  The  first  volume  contains  the  whole  of  Genesis, 
and  the  greater  part  of  £xodus.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  page  the  Hebrew 
word  is  written,  and  then  follow,  first,  the  primitive,  and  then  the  derivative, 
meanings  of  these  words,  in  German,  Latin  and  Greek.  As  there  were  origin- 
ally at  least  half  a  dozen  such  manuals,  the  inference  is  that  a  great  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  Old  Testament  was  thus  critically  examined.  The  same 
volume  contains  also  a  copy  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  together  with  some 
remarks  about  "  Litterae  Solares  et  Lunares."  He  had  certainly  made  great 
attainments  in  Philology. 

His  humility  appeared  in  his  declining  tempting  offers  of  worldly  distinc- 
tion, and  in  his  utter  abhorrence  of  the  modern  practice  of  puffing  one's  self 
into  notice.  As  an  illustration  of  this  quality,  I  may  mention  that  he 
declined  a  nomination  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  was 
greatly  urged  to  consent  to,  alleging  that  he  belonged  to  a  Kingdom  which 
was  not  of  this  world,  and  that  he  coveted  no  higher  honour  than  that  of 
being  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  This  same  feature  of  his  character 
also  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  his  rarely  speaking  on  the  floor  of  Synod, 
except  in  cases  of  urgent  importance,  and  also  in  the  fact  that,  on  his  death 
bed,  he  directed  that  nearly  all  his  manuscripts  should  be  given  to  the  flames. 

That  he  was  eminently  devoted  to  his  work  is  rendered  certain  from  the 
universal  testimony  of  his  surviving  parishioners,  and  from  the  well-known 
results  of  his  labours  throughout  the  region  in  which  he  lived.  Indeed,  it 
was  through  his  influence,  and  that  of  my  great-grandfather,  the  Rev.  John 
Nicolas  Kurtz,  that  the  foundation  of  the  present  highly  prosperous  condition 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  York  was  laid.  Not  less  than  four  very  respect- 
able congregations  in  town,  besides  several  in  the  country,  are  the  monument 
of  the  faithful  labours  of  these  venerable  men  and  of  their  worthy  successors. 
I  may  add  that  several  extensive  awakenings,  which  brought  large  numbers 
into  the  church,  occurred  under  the  ministry  of  my  grandfather,  at  a  period 
anterior  to  the  era  of  modern  revivals  in  our  Church. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  undoubtedly  very  acceptable  and  very  effective. 
With  an  expressive  countenance,  a  dark  piercing  eye,  a  clear  and  agreeable 
voice,  and  a  soul  full  of  impassioned  fervour,  he  found  an  easy  passage  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  A  book  containing  the  outlines  of  many  of  his  dis- 
courses, which  is  in  my  possession,  shows  that  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit 
was  most  carefully  made.  The  sketches  are  pervaded  throughout  by  the 
most  rigid  system.  According  to  the  usage  of  those  times,  there  are  general 
divisions,  sub-divisions,  sub-sub-divisions,  and  still  further  divisions,  until 
even  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  put  in  requisition  to  mark  still 
minuter  divisions. 

My  grandfather  lived  at  a  period  when  political  excitement  ran  high,  but 
yet,  like  Paul,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  teach  Christians  obedience  to  Civil 
Government.  Being  a  decided  Federalist,  and  not  sparing  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  vices  of  the  opposite  party,  he  sometimes  subjected  himself  to 
newspaper  attacks  which  were  very  severe,  not  to  say  positively  ferocious. 
On  one  occasion,  when  riding  to  fulfil  an  appointment,  an  exasperated  politi- 
cian pursued  him  several  miles,  with  the  worst  intentions,  but  he  was  provi- 
dentially prevented  firom  carrying  them  into  effect.  He  never  mentioned  this 
affair,  except  to  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
be  was  invited,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  preach  this  very  man's  Funeral 
Sermon,  and  he  afterwards  received  many  tokens  of  favour  from  his  surviving 
relatives,  in  the  form  of  valuable  presents. 

I  will  only  add  that  I  have  it  from  my  mother  that  he  gave  instruction,  at 
different  periods,  to  twenty-two  young  men  studying  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry,  and  that  he  often  furnished  even  their  books  gratuitously. 
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Regretting  that  it  is  not  in  mj  power  to  furnish  more  extended  information 
in  respect  to  the  ministry  and  character  of  my  venerated  ancestor, 

I  am,  with  sentiments  of  high  regard,  truly  yours, 

J.  G.  HARRIS 


HENRY  MGELLER. 

1775«_1829. 

Henry  Mceller  was  bom  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  migrated  to  this 
country  when  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  landed  in  Philadelphia, 
without  any  means  of  support ;  but,  in  the  providence  of  God,  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  he  met  in  the  street  the  Kev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  who  was  so  struck  with  the 
resemblance  which  he  bore  to  some  members  of  his  &mily  with  whom  the  Doctor 
had  been  intimately  acquainted  in  Glermany,  that  he  stopped  him  and  inquired 
whether  his  name  was  not  Moeller.  On  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  and 
ascertaining,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  belonged  to  the  fiunily  which  his  appearance 
had  brought  so  vividly  to  his  remembrance,  he  took  him  to  his  house  uid  proffered 
him  his  kind  offices.  One  way  in  which  he  assisted  him  was  securing  for  him 
an  appointment  as  assistant  in  a  school  in  which  he  was  himself  at  that  time 
giving  instruction.  During  this  period  the  young  man  devoted  his  leisure  time 
to  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the  direction  of  his  patron.  In  due  time  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  then  the  only 
Lutheran  Synod  in  this  country. 

Having  consecrated  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  evinced  much  ci 
a  self-denying  spirit  in  preaching  the  Gt)spel  to  the  poor,  imd  labouring  to  col- 
lect  and  build  up  congregations  in  the  most  obscure  places,  and  under  the  most 
un&vourable  circumstances.  He  served,  for  some  time,  as  Chaplain  to  a  regi- 
ment, during  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Moeller's  first  regular  pastoral  charge  was  at  Reading,  Pa.  He  remained 
there  from  August,  1775,  to  August,  1777,  and  then  removed  to  Philadelphia. 
Here  he  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  from  which  he  realized  little  else  than 
domestic  disquietude  and  unhappiness.  He  was  subsequently  married  to  the 
widow  of  Baron  Sedwick,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  French  War.  This  latter 
connection  proved  every  way  a  happy  one,  and  was  terminated  by  the  death  of 
his  wife  only  about  two  years  before  his  own  death. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Moeller  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Albany ;  and  it 
was  under  his  ministry  that  the  first  Lutheran  Church  edifice  in  this  place  was 
built.  He  also  preached  occasionally  at  several  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  encountered  many  inconveniences  and  hardships  during  the  period  of 
his  ministry  here.  In  1789  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  where  he  continued,  very  laboriously  engaged,  until  1795,  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  Lutheran  interests  in  Harrisburg  and  the  neighbourhood.  He 
was  the  first  Lutheran  Pastor  at  this  place  after  the  separation  of  the  Lutheran 
from  the  German  Reformed  congregation.     For  many  years  the  two  oongr^a- 

*  This  WM  the  year  of  his  first  settlement — the  exaot  date  of  his  licensure  I  am  unable 
to  asoertain. 
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tions  had  worshipped  together,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hantz,  of 
the  Grerman  Reformed  ChurcL  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  population, 
the  enlargement  of  the  membership  of  the  two  churches,  and  the  demand  for 
more  frequent  preaching,  the  Lutherans  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  minis- 
trations of  the  German  Reformed  Pastor,  and  to  place  themselves  under  the 
care  of  a  minister  of  their  own  communion.  They,  accordmgly,  gave  a  call  to 
Mr.  Moeller,  and  he  remained  with  them  seven  years.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
first  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  among  them,  though  he  found  the 
Church  consisting  of  only  twenty-four  communicants,  forty-nine  new  members 
were  added  by  the  rite  of  Confirmation.  On  taking  the  pastoral  charge  of  this 
congregation,  he  caused  a  system  of  Disciplme  to  be  adopted,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Pastor,  officers  and  members  of  the  Church,  which  breathed  a 
spirit  of  great  wisdom,  benevolence  and  purity ;  and  these  rules  were  signed  by 
him  and  by  all  the  heads  of  fiunilies  who  were  communicants.  Among  his  first 
ministerial  acts  here  was  the  baptism  of  Benjamin  Kurtz,  now  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kurtz,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Observer.  His  ministry  here  is 
represented  as  having  been  at  once  very  laborious  and  very  successful. 

Li  the  year  1802  Mr.  Moeller  relinquished  this  charge,  much  to  the  regret  of 
the  congregation,  and  returned  to  his  former  field  of  labour  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     Here  he  remamed  again  for  about  six  years,  the  period  he  usually 
allowed  himself  for  continuance  in  one  place.     He  then  accepted  a  call  to  the 
United  Churches  of  Sharon  and  New  Rhinebeck,  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y., 
where  he  contraued  to  officiate  until  physical  infirmity  rendered  him  incapable 
of  attending  to  the  active  duties  of  his  profession.     His  last  six  years  he  spent 
in  retirement,  availing  himself,  however,  of  every  opportunity  for  doing  good  to 
those  around  him.     He  died,  in  great  peace,  at  Sharon,  on  i^e  16th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1829,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.    His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Philip  Wieting,  at  that  time  Pastor  of  the  church,  from  Philippians 
i,  21 :  "  For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.**     The  text  was  selected 
by  the  deceased  himself,  who  sent  for  Mr.  Wieting,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
hr  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Mmisterium,  and  gave  him  the  direo- 
tiiHis  which  he  deemed  necessary  in  respect  to  his  Funeral.    On  his  return  home, 
he  fbnnd  that  Mr.  Moeller  had  gone  to  his  rest.     The  following  epitaph,  written 
by  himself^  and  found  among  his  papers,  is  inscribed  upon  his  tombstone : — 
"  Afier  a  long  and  hard  pilgrimage,  wherein  I  often  erred,  my  Divine  Saviour, 
Jesos  Christ,  led  me,  by  his  Holy  Work  and  Spirit,  to  his  glorious  eternal  home." 
Mr.  Moeller  is  represented  as  having  been  a  bright  example  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  and  an  eminently  devoted  minister  of  Christ.     He  was  most  blameless 
aod  oonciliatory  in  all  his  intercourse,  was  gentlemanly  and  affisible  in  his  man- 
ners, and  rarely,  if  ever,  made  an  enemy.     With  no  pretension  to  bemg  a  bril- 
hant  or  highly  attractive  preacher,  he  was  instructive,  practical,  experimental, 
and  in  the  more  private  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  was  emmently  felicitous  and 
fiuthful.      He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  distinguished  principles  of  the  Lutheran 
Church ;  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Hartwick  Seminary,  and  a  generous  contributor 
to  its  Library ;  and  was  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  every  good 
eotoprise  that  came  within  the  range  of  his  influence. 
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FROM  THE  REV   GEORGE  B.  MILLER,  D.  D. 

PB0FE880B  IH   THB  HaRTWIOK   SEMiNABT. 

Habtwick  Seminabt,  February  1,  1862. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  answer  your  request,  as 
my  own  wishes  would  dictate,  for  some  account  of  the  character  of  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Moeller.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  him  was  limited  to  one 
or  two  visits  that  I  paid  him  about  1820  or  1821.  He  resided  at  that  time 
at  Rhinebeck,  town  of  Sharon,  Schoharie  County ;  and,  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  he  and  his  wife,  who  was  very  much  of  a  lady  in  her  manners  and  appear, 
ance,  were  living  alone.  I  found  him  a  very  agreeable  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  In  person,  he  was  rather  thick  set,  and  somewhat  below  the  medium 
height.  As  I  was  quite  young  at  the  time,  I  thought  he  seemed  disposed  to 
give  the  conversation  such  a  turn  aa  would  be  likely  to  benefit  me.  I  remem- 
ber his  saying,  among  other  things,  that  he  never  smoked  more  than  two 
pipes  a  day,  and  admonished  me  to  be  equally  temperate  in  the  use  of  tobacco. 
I  preached  for  him,  and  he  criticised  my  sermon  with  great  freedom  and  kind- 
ness, remarking  that  I  had  crowded  too  much  matter  into  one  discourse.  I 
may  have  met  with  him  a  few  times  after  that,  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  had  any  particular  conversation  with  him,  except  at  the  time  to 
which  I  have  referred.  He  had  the  reputation,  and  I  doubt  not  deservedly, 
of  being  an  humble,  devoted,  liberal-minded  Christian  minister.  I  never  heard 
him  preach,  but,  from  what  I  witnessed  of  his  spirit,  am  quite  sure  that  the 
tone  of  his  preaching  must  have  been  deeply  serious  and  strongly  evangelical. 
•  Repeating  my  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  send  you  so  meagre  a  communL 
cation, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  in  the  Gospel, 

GEORGE  B.  MILLER. 


JOHN  GEORGE  BUTLER. 

1780—1816. 

John  Georgb  Butler  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1754,  and 
at  the  age  of  two  years  was  left  an  orphan.  He  was  taken  in  charge,  however, 
by  kind  friends,  and  the  Pastor  of  the  German  Chxux^h,  of  which  his  mother 
had  been  a  member,  was  especially  attentive  to  his  interests,  and  watchfiil  for 
opportunities  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  great  truths  of  religion.  Under 
this  fitvourable  influence  he  grew  up  in  the  fear  of  Qodr  and,  while  he  was  yet 
quite  young,  became  an  exemplary  professor  of  religion. 

When  he  had  reached  a  suitable  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  potter,  and  he 
continued  in  this  business  until  his  services  were  called  for  in  the  Revolutionaiy 
War.  Deeply  interested  in  the  great  principles  invdved  in  the  contest,  be 
cheerfully  took  the  field  in  their  defence ;  but  he  carried  his  reli^on  with  him 
into  the  army,  and  never  shrunk  from  avowing  his  Christian  principles  or  per- 
forming his  relTgious  duties.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Captain  of  the  company  to  which  he  belonged,  by  administering  to  him  a  rebuke 
for  his  profimeness.     Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  his  beginning  in 
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preacHing  wliile  he  was  in  the  annj.  The  subject  of  religion  seeme^  always 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

He  left  the  army,  after  a  brief  term  of  service,  and  commenced  a  regular 
course  of  theological  study  under  the  direction  of  his  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Helmuth.  In  the  latter  part  of  1779,  or  the  beginning  of  1780,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  soon  after  took  charge 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Carlisle  and  others  in  the  vicinity.  Carlisle  was, 
at  that  time,  a  frontier  village,  and  the  Lutheran  Church,  scattered  and  feeble, 
was  only  a  field  for  missionary  operations.  Mr.  Butler  began  his  labours  here 
under  a  deep  sense  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  work  that  was 
devolved  upon  him,  and  he  went  forward,  nothing  daunted  by  poverty,  opposi- 
tion and  hardships  of  various  kinds,  to  the  performance  of  it.  He  was  subse- 
quently Pastor  of  a  Lutheran  Church  in  Shippensburg,  and  was  also,  for'a  time, 
employed  in  visiting  destitute  portions  of  the  Church  in  the  Western  part  of 
the  State,  dispersed  in  the  territory  now  known  as  Huntington,  Blair,  Bedford 
and  Somerset  Counties.  He  made  many  journeys  as  Missionary  of  the  Synod, 
gathering  the  scattered  members  of  the  Church,  establishing  congregations, 
catechising  the  young,  preaching  the  Word  and  administering  the  Sacraments. 

We  next  find  this  devoted  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
exploring  the  waste  places  and  distributing  the  bread  of  life  among  the  destitute. 
He  was  annually  commissioned  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  to  travel  through 
the  Western  part  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  to  stop  for  a  time  wherever  there 
was  a  prospect  of  being  specially  useful,  to  catechise  and  confirm  the  young,  to 
distribute  copies  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Hymn  Book,  of  which  he  usually 
carried  with  him  a  large  supply,  and  to  organize  congregations  wherever  it  was 
practicable.  He  made  Botetourt  County  his  head  quarters,  but  he  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  missionary  labours.  His  several  appointments,  which  were 
generally  made  a  year  in  advance,  were  met  with  the  utmost  punctuality.  As 
an  iUostration  of  his  conscientious  exactness  in  this  respect,  it  is  related  of  him 
that  he  has  been  known  to  ride  upon  a  pillow  placed  <mi  his  saddle,  rather  than 
disappoint  those  who  he  knew  had  assembled  for  a  religious  service.  He  dis- 
played great  moral  heroism  in  resisting  the  current  of  iniquity,  and  especially 
in  opposing  intemperance,  which  was  then  the  predominant  vice  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  He  seems,  in  his  ministrations,  to  have  lost  sight  of  every  other 
consideration  save  the  will  of  his  Master,  and  the  salvation  of  the  souls  for 
whom  he  laboured. 

In  1805  Mr.  Butler  removed  to  Cumberland,  Md.  The  congregation  in  that 
place  was  organized  in  1794,  and  was  occasionally  visited  by  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Synod,  but  it  had  no  regular  Pastor  until  Mr.  Butler  took  charge 
of  it.  He  brought  the  whole  vigour  of  his  &culties  and  affections  to  his  work 
here,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  fiuthful  labours,  a  large  number  were  added  to 
the  Church.  The  following  extract  firom  a  letter  written  by  him  in  1811,  and 
published  in  the  Evangdmhe  Magazin,  will  at  once  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  and  success  of  his  labours  and  the  fervour  of  his  spirit : — 

It  will  be  six  years  next  October  since  I  came  to  live  here.  I  serve  at  present 
eight  congregations.  Of  these  one  is  forty-seven,  and  the  other  sixty,  miles  from 
the  place  of  my  residence.  I  receive  from  all  these  congregations  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  I  was  requested,  in  August.  1807,  to  hold  Divine  service  some 
miles  from  my  home.  With  the  consent  of  my  principal  congregation,  I  set  out 
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upon  my  journey.  I  was  absent  six  weeks,  travelling  and  preaching.  And  blessed 
be  the  Lord,  who  assisted  me,  and  crowned  my  labours  with  his  blessing  to  old  and 
young.  I  instructed  a  number  of  young  persons  in  the  Catechism;  and  the  nearer 
the  close  of  the  course  of  instruction  approached,  so  much  the  nearer  did  God  come 
to  us  with  his  blessing,  so  that  very  often  our  hearts  were  melted,  and  one  flood  of 
tears  followed  another.  The  Lord  moved  my  heart  and  tongue,  and  gave  me  grace 
to  speak  so  as  never  before.  On  Friday  previous  to  Communion,  whilst  I  preached 
in  the  forenoon  with  great  iVeedom,  from  the  words, —  '  Blessed  are  they  who  do 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled,'  God  approached  us 
in  a  special  manner,  and  several  of  my  hearers  were  powerf^iUy  affected ;  and, 
towards  the  close  of  this  afternoon's  instruction,  the  King  of  Glory  came  to  us,  and 
wrought  a  powerful  awakening.  In  short,  the  following  three  days  were  blessed 
days,  during  which,  in  the  hearts  of  the  aged  and  young,  the  Lord  kindled  a  fire 
that  burns  still  to  the  praise  of  his  name.  In  October,  1809, 1  was  called  to  a  place, 
sixty  miles  from  this,  to  instruct  children  on  Tuesday  previous  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  God  came  especially  near  to  us.  I  thought  I  could  perceive 
that  some  of  the  children  would  like  to  speak  to  me  alone,  did  not  fear  prevent  them. 
Hence  \  exhorted  them  that,  if  they  desired  to  disclose  to  me  any  thing  resting  upon 
their  hearts  and  consciences,  they  should  not  fear  at  all,  or  be  ashamed  to  do  so,  but 
should  be  free  and  open  hearted  towards  me.  This  evening  I  went  home  with  six  of 
the  catechumens.  After  supper  one  of  them  came  to  me  and  said, — '  Sir,  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  alone.'  I  went  and  found  Che  young  person  awakened  and  deeply 
wounded  in  heart.  So  soon  as  the  rest  saw  this,  a  Divine  arrow  seemed  to  pene- 
trate the  hearts  of  them  all.  I  found  one  of  them  to  be  in  the  deepest  anguish  on 
account  of  his  sins.  I  pointed  him  directly  to  Jesus,  the  Friend  of  sinners.  He 
desired  me  to  pray  for  him.  I  called  together  the  other  catechumens  and  prayed; 
but,  in  a  very  few  moments,  I  could  not  hear  my  own  voice  by  reason  of  their  weep- 
ing and  crying  for  grace  and  mercy.  I  arose,  and  permitted  them  and  our  blessed 
God  to  treat  with  each  other  alone.  They  prayed  in  one  strain  for  a  whole  hour,  and 
one  of  the  children  prayed  two  hours,  when  all  its  strength  was  exhausted.  In  short. 
God  did  here  begin  a  work,  such  as  I  cannot  and  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  *  * 
•  •  •  •  On  the  last  Sabbath  in  October,  1808,  I  held  a  general  meeting  of  all 
the  catechumens  from  all  my  congregations.  At  this  meeting  the  Lord  kindled  a 
holy  fire,  which  he  has  also  carried  to  other  neighbourhoods,  and  which  continues  to 
burn.  Again,  on  the  last  Sabbath  in  August,  1810, 1  held  in  town  a  general  meeting 
of  the  catechumens.  This  meeting  continued  three  days.  We  saw  here  wonderfiil 
displays  of  the  grace  of  God." 

Mr.  Butler  continued  to  labour  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  ability  till  the 
close  of  life.  He  evinced  the  most  glowing  zeal,  the  strongest  confidence  in 
God,  the  most  intense  desire  to  witness  the  progress  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
in  short,  every  thing  that  enters  into  the  idea  of  the  highest  spirituality,  imtil  the 
Master  whom  he  had  served  called  him  to  his  reward.  His  devoted  life  was 
crowned  by  a  triumphant  death,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1816,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Butler  was  married  in  early  life  to  Catharine  Miller,  of  Philaddphia,  and 
was  the  fiither  of  six  children, — ^four  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom 
became  members  of  the  Church.  The  youngest  son,  a  (J^voted  and  worthy 
Elder  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  School,  was  the  &ther  of  the  E«v. 
J.  G.  Butler,  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Washington  city. 

In  person  Mr.  Butler  was  of  about  the  middle  height,  broadly  and  compactly 
formed,  and  producing  the  impression  of  a  firm  constitution  and  vigorous  health. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  and  seldom  fiuled  to  be  present 
at  its  meeting.  He  was  among  the  first  Lutheran  ministers  who  introduced  the 
English  language  into  the  exercises  of  public  worship.  He  preached  in  English 
fluently,  though,  from  some  cause  or  other,  he  is  said  to  have  had  somewhat  of 
the  Irish  accent.  He  was  a  plain,  pungent  preacher,  and  seemed  very  fiuniliar 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  quoted  largely  from  them  in  his  sermons.  He  kept  a 
regular  Journal,  which  contained  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  in 
reject  not  only  to  himself  but  the  Lutheran  Church ;  but  it  was  unfortunately 
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destroyed  during  the  great  conflagration  of  1833,  which  laid  nearly  the  whole 
town  of  Camberland  in  ashes.  The  only  pnnted  productions  of  his  pen  known 
to  exist  are  a  Sermon  on  the  "  Duty  of  True  Heart  Prayer,"  published  in  1784 ; 
An  Address  to  his  Catechumens,  to  which  is  appended  a  Catalogue  of  the  Names 
o[  those  that  he  confirmed  from  1780  to  1785 ;  and  a  Selection  of  Revival 
Hymns,  some  original  and  some  translated  from  the  English,  printed  in  1811. 

FROM  THE  REV.  D.  H.  FOCHT. 

Ws6T  Bloomfield,  Pa.,  Feoruary  21,  1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  Although  the  Rev.  John  G.  Butler  had  left  the  world  about 
six  years  before  I  entered  it,  yet,  from  my  parents  and  many  others  who  knew 
him  well  and  often  heard  him  preach,  I  have  obtained  much  traditionary  infor- 
mation concerning  him ;  and  so  far  as  this  will  avail  to  your  purpose,  it  is 
quite  at  your  service. 

I  have  always  heard  him  represented  as  an  eminently  good  man  and  a  very 
zealous  Preacher.  He  preached  equally  well  in  the  German  and  English  lan- 
guages. His  general  character  was  of  a  i-ugged,  Elijah-like  cast,  while  yet 
he  was  susceptible  of  emotions  of  the  deepest  tenderness.  As  a  sort  of  Home 
Missionary  on  the  then  frontier,  he  laboured  hard  and  suffered  much, — 
travelling  great  distances,  passing  swollen  streams,  traversing  dark  forests  in 
the  valleys,  and  winding  his  way  slowly  round  the  declivitous  spurs  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  on  comparatively  untrodden  bridle-ways,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  at  the  imminent  risk  of  life.  Though  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  often  very  severe  in  his  manner,  and  though  his  words  sometimes  burned 
like  fire,  yet  he  would  occasionally  overwhelm  his  hearers  with  a  flood  of  tears. 
In  instructing  catechumens  especially,  he  combined  great  tenderness  with 
great  fidelity,  showing  that  his  object  was  not  merely  to  enlighten  them 
in  Christian  doctrine,  but  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  becoming  the  subjects 
of  regenerating  grace.  In  visiting  a  neighbourhood  remote  from  his  own 
residence,  he  usually  remained  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  holding  a  pro- 
tracted meeting,  preaching  and  catechising  the  youth  daily,  visiting  the  people 
from  house  to  house  and  praying  with  them,  and  exhorting  all  to  become 
Christians  or  to  grow  in  grace.  These  visits  were  almost  always  followed  by 
extensive  awakenings.  Before  leaving  such  a  neighbourhood,  it  was  his  custom 
to  preach  a  Farewell  Sermon  at  a  school  house,  or  some  other  convenient 
place,  where  there  was  usually  a  very  large  attendance.  At  the  close  of  the 
service,  he  would  call  upon  all  to  unite  with  him  in  singing  the  hymn, — 
"Farewell,  dear  friends,  I  must  be  gone,"  Ac*  While  the  first  verse  was 
being  sung,  the  fathers  oame  forward,  one  after  another,  and  gave  him  the 
parting  hand — after  he  had  spoken  to  them  a  few  suitable  words,  they  would 
turn  and  pass  out  of  doors,  generally  weeping  as  they  went.  The  mothers 
did  the  same,  while  the  next  verse  was  being  sung.  Then  those  whom  he 
had  confirmed,  then  all  the  rest,  and  finally  he  himself  followed.  Then,  in 
front  of  the  house,  all  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle — he  taking  his  place  in 
the  centre — and  thus  they  sung  the  remaining  verses.  After  that,  in  imita- 
tion of  Paul  with  the  Ephesian  Elders,  he  kneeled  with  them  all  on  the  cold 
ground,  and,  spreading  his  hands  to  Heaven,  prayed  with  and  for  them.  Then 
followed  the  singing  of  a  Doxology,  after  which  he  dismissed  them  with  the 
Apostolic  Benediction.  And  now  in  an  instant  he  was  upon  his  horse,  and 
away  he  went,  perhaps  to  return  no  more.  The  impression  made  by  such  a 
scene  was  overpowering.  He  wept  and  they  wept ;  and,  in  the  remembrance 
if  what  he  had  said,  the  good  seed  of  the  word  brought  forth  rich  fruit. 

*  Thif  if  one  of  the  hymni  thai  he  translated  into  the  German  langnage. 
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The  effect  of  his  reproofe  was  sometimes  wonderful, — almost  incredible. 
After  he  had  preached,  on  a  certain  occasion,  in  a  small  mill,  he  heard  a  young 
man  who  was  present  say  that  he  would  not  forgive  some  person  who  had 
offended  him.  Mr.  Butler  went  instantly  to  the  young  man,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  told  him  with  tears  that  if  he  could  not  forgive  the  person  who  had 
injured  him,  neither  could  he  hope  to  be  forgiven  of  God,  and  that,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  indulge  that  spirit,  his  soul  must  inevitably  be  lost.  The  young 
man  was  at  once  overwhelmed  with  a  conviction  of  his  guilt,  and  fell  prostrate 
in  the  open  road,  and  cried  aloud  for  mercy.  Mr.  Butler  knelt  by  his  side 
and  prayed  for  him.  The  young  man  then  exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of  bis 
soul, — «  I  will  forgive — I  will  cheerfully  forgive — but  what  shall  I  do  ?  Will 
my  Lord  forgive  me,  a  poor  helpless  sinner  ?"  "  0,  yes  ;"  said  Pastor  Butler, 
"  if  you  truly  hate  and  forsake  all  your  sins,  and  believe  in  Jesus  with  all 
your  heart,  God  will  forgive  you  freely  for  Christ's  sake."  That  young  man 
found  peace  in  believing;  and,  after  he  had  reached  old  age,  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  no  one  had  done  so  much  for  him,  or  was  so  dear  to  him,  as  the 
man  who  reproved  him  for  an  unforgiving  spirit. 

On  a  certain  occasion  Mr.  Butler  was  attending  a  prayer-meeting  at  the 
house  of  a  widow,  and,  while  he  was  speaking  with  great  energy  and  unction, 
and  with  visible  effect  upon  the  minds  of  many  who  were  present,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  family,  unable  to  restrain  his  rage,  was  just  about  to  lay  hands  on 
him  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  house.  At  that  moment,  the  mother  rushed 
between  her  son  and  Mr.  Butler,  and,  falling  upon  her  knees,  cried  out, — "  0, 
do  not  put  the  Preacher  out  imtil  he  has  told  me  what  T  must  do  to  be 
saved !"  The  son  let  his  hands  fall ;  and  Mr.  Butler  proceeded,  in  a  most  ten- 
der and  fervid  strain,  to  set  life  and  death  before  him,  and  urge  him  to  choose 
life.  The  eyes  of  that  ungodly  son  were  opened,  and,  in  a  short  time  he  was 
on  his  knees  beside  his  mother,  asking  the  Preacher  to  pray  that  he  also 
might  be  forgiven ;  and,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  kindness  and  joy,  Mr. 
Butler  pointed  him  to  the  Lamb  of  God.  Scenes  like  these  were  not  at  all 
infrequent  under  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Butler  loved  his  high  calling,  and  brought  to  the  prosecution  of  it  all 
the  energies  of  his  ardent  soul.  There  was  no  sacrifice  so  great  but  that  he 
would  cheerfully  submit  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  the  grand  object 
of  his  ministry,  in  the  salvation  of  his  fellow  men.  As  might  be  expected,  his 
faithfulness  in  denouncing  vice  and  sin  procured  for  him  many  enemies ;  but  he 
would  never  even  seem  to  compromise  his  conscience  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
persecution.  Ue  felt  and  acted  like  a  true  soldier,  facing  boldly  every  enemy 
and  every  danger,  and  never  shunning  to  bear  the  Cross  of  Christ.  He 
laboured  with  persevering  fidelity  until  his  Master  called  him  to  his  reward. 
The  burden  of  his  dying  prayer  was  for  his  people,  that  God  would  send  them 
a  good  and  faithful  minister  to  take  his  place.  He  breathed  out  his  spirit 
in  the  most  exultant  strains  of  triumph.  « Hallelujah,  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,"  were  the  words  which  he  uttered  with  his  last  breath. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  H.  FOCHT. 


FROM  THE  REV.  J.  G.  BUTLER. 

"Washington  City,  A^ril  25,  1868. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother :  I  really  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  add  largely  to 
your  stock  of  incident  in  reference  to  my  venerated  grandfather,  the  Rev.  J. 
G.  Butler,  who  deservedly  occupies  a  place  among  the  Lutheran  worthies  in 
your  "Annals."  But  he  lived  and  laboured  and  died  before  I  had  a  being. 
From  my  childhood  I  have  often  stood  by  his  humble  grave,  and  traced  his 
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quiet  but  well-worked  footprints  in  the  family  and  in  the  Church,  among  the 
mountains  and  the  valleys  of  Western  Maryland. 

The  country  which,  in  his  day,  was  a  wilderness  and  mission  field,  is  now 
teeming  with  busy  life,  whilst  scores  of  faithful  Pastors  now  occupy  a  terri- 
tory then  almost  wholly  supplied  by  himself.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
assiduous  and  self-denying  of  Christ's  uuder-shepherds.  Often  have  I  heard 
my  father  speak  of  his  apostolic  journey, — of  his  travelling  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  being  absent  from  home  for  weeks  together.  He  spared 
not  himself.  His  "  Heart  Prayer,"  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Focht,  the 
only  surviving  printed  production  of  this  pioneer,  breathes  an  humble,  ear- 
nest, evangelical  spirit,  which  was  evidently  in  advance  of  his  day  in  that 
then  uncultivated  region.  He  was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  fervent 
Preachers  of  the  truth,  keeping  back  no  part  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
His  boldness  may,  in  some  instances,  have  amounted  to  rashness — not  that 
he  had,  in  any  degree,  departed  from  the  humility  of  the  Gospel,  but  such 
was  his  holy  jealousy  for  God  and  his  truth  that  his  reproofs  sometimes  took 
on  an  air  of  earnestness  and  authority  that  was  not  grateful  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed. 

In  and  around  Cumberland  there  yet  lives  here  and  there  an  aged  man, 
who  knew  him  well,  and  delights  to  talk  of  his  Christian  integrity,  frankness, 
cordiality  and  faithfulness  in  the  relations  of  Friend,  Pastor  and  Father. 
His  children  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed ;  and,  though  most  of  them  have 
followed  him  to  the  spirit-land,  they,  too,  in  their  households,  exemplify 
the  promise  of  the  Divine  mercy  to  the  "  thousands  that  love  Him  and  keep 
his  commandments."  Whilst  one  of  the  most  indulgent  of  parents,  he  was 
yet  faithful  as  a  Catechist  in  his  house,  teaching  his  children  from  the  Word 
of  God,  and  most  rigid  as  a  disciplinarian,  enforcing  prompt  and  implicit 
obedience.  His  grandchildren  have  reason  to  know  that  this  feature  of  his 
character  passed  from  parent  to  child.  He  appears  to  have  had  confidence 
in  the  code  a  la  Solomon,  never  shrinking  from  the  rod  when  shut  up  to  it. 

The  impressions  of  my  childhood,  from  traditionary  incidents,  present 
TTridly  to  my  mind  this  excellent  man  as  a  plain,  tender,  earnest,  bold,  faith- 
ful Preacher  of  Christ  crucified.  May  his  mantle  fall  not  only  upon  his 
grandson,  but  upon  all  who,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  declare  the  unsearchable 
riches. 

I  am  very  truly,  yours, 

J.  G.  BUTLER. 


JOHN  ERNEST  BERGMAN  * 

1785—1824. 

John  Ernest  Bergman  was  a  native  of  Peritsch,  in  Saxony.  He  entered 
the  University  at  Leipsic  in  1776,  where,  in  due  tune,  he  was  graduated  with 
distingaished  honour.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Evangelical  Seniors  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  in  the  Duchy  of  Augsburg,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1783.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Saltzburgers,  who  had  settled  in  Geor^a,  and 
wLo  were  eminently  &ithful  to  the  American  cause,  had  been  subjected  to  great 
deprivatiotis  and  sufferings,  and  had  seen  their  beautiful  place  of  worship  at 
Ebeneser  converted,  at  one  time,  into  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  at  another  into 
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a  stable  for  the  horses  of  tJie  British  soldiers.  Finding  tJiemselves,  at  the  doee 
of  the  War,  without  a  Pastor,  as  well  as  in  otherwise  depressed  circumstAnces, 
they  applied  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  Welsperger,  of  London,  to  procure  some  fiuthfiil 
minister  from  Germany  to  come  and  break  unto  them  the  bread  of  life.  The 
result  of  the  application  was  that  Mr.  Bergman  was  selected  as  a  suitable  person 
for  the  mission,  and  he  consented  to  undertake  it  It  is  not  known  what  field 
of  labour  he  had  occupied  in  Oenmuiy ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  after  his  appointment,  he  took  his  departure  from  his 
native  land,  and  reached  this  country  in  ike  spring  of  1785. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  field  of  labour  to  which  he  was  destined,  he  found  tUngs 
wearing  a  most  unpromising  aspect  The  flock  had  been  so  long  without  a 
shepherd  that  many  had  wandered  away,  while  many  others  had  become  indif- 
ferent, and  cared  little  whether  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  them  or  not.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  duties  to  which  he  was  called  had  formerly  put  in  reqpna- 
ition  two  ministers  instead  of  one ;  but,  owing  to  the  embarrassed  state  of  the 
finimces  of  the  church,  it  had  become  impossible  for  more  than  one  to  be  boh- 
tained.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  seemed  untoward  in  his  prospects,  he 
addressed  himself  to  his  work  with  great  energy,  and  in  full  reliance  on  the 
Lord  his  Strength.  By  arran^ng  his  labours  systematically,  he  was  enabled,  in 
a  short  time,  to  supply  not  only  Ebenezer  and  the  vicinity,  but  also  Savannah, 
with  the  regular  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Under  his  well  directed  and  vigoroofi 
management  the  secular  condition  of  the  community  rapidly  improved,  ike  pqso- 
lation  assumed  a  more  permanent  character,  and  the  Church  gradually  rose  into 
a  more  prosperous  state.  He  kept  up  a  regular  course  of  catechetical  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  churches  to  which  he  ministered,  and  laboured  in  other  ways 
to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  young. 

Mr.  Bergman's  ministry  was  instrumental  of  accomplishing  great  good,  thou^ 
it  seems  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  some  adverse  circumstances,  and  to  have 
been  attended  by  at  least  the  ordinary  amount  of  trial.  In  the  year  1819  he 
was  greatly  afflicted  by  the  death  of  a  married  daughter,  who,  however,  was  a 
devoted  Christian,  and  parted  with  her  friends  in  full  confidence  that  she 
was  passing  from  earth  to  Heaven.  But  he  was  not  many  years  behind  her  in 
entering  into  rest.  He  held  on  his  uniform  course  of  labour  until  the  time  for 
his  departure  had  almost  come.  He  died,  with  the  peace  of  Heaven  in  full 
possession,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1824,  after  having  spent  thirty-six  years 
of  unremitting  toil  in  his  Master's  work.  His  remains  repose  in  the  cemetery 
at  Ebenezer. 

Mr.  Bergman's  physical  constitution  was,  by  no  means,  vigorous,  but  he  had  a 
degree  of  energy  and  perseverance  rarely  exceeded.  His  mind  was  richly 
endowed  and  well  trained,  and  his  desire  for  acquiring  knowledge  amounted  to 
a  passion.  History,  Philosophy,  and  Natural  Science  engaged  his  attention,  and 
his  manuscripts  show  that  his  attainments  in  each  were  much  more  than  respect- 
able. He  was  deeply  versed  in  Theology,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and,  it  is  believed,  some  other  Oriental  languages.  As  a 
Preacher,  if  he  did  not  rise  to  a  high  degree  of  eloquence,  he  was  sure  to  com- 
mand the  attention  and  respect  of  his  hearers.  He  had  a  truly  catholic  spirit, 
which  heartily  embraced  all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  irrespective  of  denomination. 
With  Bishop  Asbury  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Dr.  Furman  of  the  Bap- 
tist, he  was  in  relations  of  great  intimacy.     His  hospitality  scarcely  knew  a  limit 
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— ^hifl  hoTise  was  the  home  of  almost  every  clergyman, — ^no  matter  of  what 
commnnion, — who  had  occasion  to  go  into  that  neighbourhood,  lie  was,  in 
most  respects,  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  Man,  a  Christian  and  a  Minister. 

The  point  at  which  Mr.  Bergman  seems  to  have  been  most  deficient  was  the 
practical  dealing  with  men  and  things.  He  was  averse  to  mingling  much  in 
general  society,  and  thereby  lost  many  opportunities  for  doing  good.  His  useful- 
ness is  said  to  have  been  not  a  little  abridged  by  the  course  which  he  took  in 
respect  to  preaching  in  the  English  language.  The  interests  of  the  congrega- 
tions, both  at  Ebenezer  and  Savannah,  manifestly  demanded  that  a  portion  of 
the  services  should  be  performed  in  English.  Many  of  the  members  of  his 
churches,  being  satisfied  by  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  urged  upon  him  the 
importance  of  qualifying  himself  to  preach  in  English ;  but  the  idea  was  little  less 
than  revolting  to  him.  His  friend,  Bishop  Asbury,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
in  1803,  says, — "  I  think,  as  you  are  not  advanced  in  age,  if  you  wish  to  be 
extensively  useful,  you  ought,  by  all  means,  to  learn  to  preach,  as  well  as  to 
write,  English.  By  close  application,  and  some  assistance,  you  could  soon  gain 
a  good  accent  and  pronunciation.  In  learning  to  preach  English,  you  will 
Cfpen  a  door  to  preach  to  thousands  in  this  country — besides,  you  will  get  good 
as  well  as  do  good."  But  the  German  Pastor  could  not  be  persuaded,  by  this 
or  any  other  reasoning,  to  change  his  course ;  and,  by  this  pertinacity,  he  greatly 
retarded  the  progress  of  Lutheranism  in  that  region.  The  tide  of  emigration 
from  Germany  had  been  diverted  from  the  South  to  other  sections  of  the 
country ;  the  rising  generation,  mingling,  as  they  did,  continually,  with  those 
iHio  used  the  English  language  only,  came  gradually  to  lose  their  own  vernacu- 
lar, and  were  little  profited  by  German  preaching.  And  in  the  same  proportion 
they  lost  their  interest  in  the  exercises  of  their  own  Church,  and,  as  a  conse- 
qaence^  withdrew  and  connected  themselves  with  other  Keligious  Societies.  The 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  other  denominations,  profited  largely  by  this  honest 
mistake  of  an  excellent  man,  and  it  is  said  that,  even  to  this  day,  among  the 
most  valuable  members  of  these  churches  may  be  recogniied  many  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Saltzburgers. 

In  the  year  1792  Mr.  Bergman  was  married  to  Catharine  Herb,  of  Savannah. 
It  proTed  a  most  happy  union.  She  had  much  more  executive  talent  than  her 
husband,  and  she  was  allowed  to  use  it  in  managing  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
honsebold.  They  had  four  children,  only  one  of  whom,  his  eldest  son,  who 
became  a  clergyman,  survived  him. 
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1786—1836. 

Fredebick  David  Sohaeffer,  a  son  of  John  Jacob  and  Susanna 
Maria  Schaefier,  was  bom  in  Frankfi)rt^n-the-Main,  November  15,  1760. 
His  parents  were  both  exemplary  professors  of  religion ;  and,  though  they  died 
while  be  was  quite  young,  they  lived  long  enough  to  give  a  permanent  direction 
to  hia  disposition  and  habits.  In  after  life  he  often  spoke  of  their  influenoe 
vpaa   lus  character  with  great  interest  and  especially  of  the  counsels  and  in- 
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structioDS  of  his  devout  mother,  who  was  taken  from  him  when  he  was  but 
twelve  years  old. 

At  the  age  of  about  eight  he  was  placed  at  the  Gymnasium  m  Hanan  to  he 
educated.  Here  he  remained  for  six  years, — till  his  fether's  death,  which 
occurred  in  1774.  At  this  period,  being  now  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  left  the 
Gymnasiimi,  and  found  a  home  in  the  fiunily  of  his  grandmother.  His  educa- 
tion was  then,  for  a  season,  conducted  by  his  uncle,  the  Superintendant  General 
at  Rodheim,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wittenberg,  by  whom  he  was,  in  1774,  received 
into  the  Church  by  the  rite  of  Confirmation.  His  grandmother,  with  whom 
he  lived,  died  the  next  yean  in  consequence  of  which  the  homestead  was 
broken  up,  the  fiunily  separated  and  the  estate  divided.  This  occasioned  an 
interruption  of  his  studies  and  a  derangement  of  his  plans ;  and  as  one  of  his 
uncles,  about  this  time,  formed  the  purpose  of  visiting  America,  it  was  deter- 
mined also  that  he  should  accompany  him.  This  purpose  was,  accordingly, 
carried  out ;  but,  shortly  after  their  arrival  his  uncle  died,  and  the  next  that 
is  heard  of  the  young  man  is  that  he  is  engaged  as  a  Teacher  in  York  County, 
Pa.  His  labours,  in  this  capacity,  were  eminently  successftil ;  but,  while  he 
was  thus  engaged,  he  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Jacob 
€k)ering,  an  excellent  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  who  sympathized  with 
him  in  his  difficulties,  and  proffered  him  important  aid.  He  received  him 
under  his  care  as  a  student  of  Divinity,  and  directed  his  whole  preparation  for 
the  ministry.  His  choice  of  this  profession  was  in  accordance  with  both  his 
earlier  and  later  predilections,  as  well  as  with  the  known  wishes  and  prayers  of 
his  parents,  and  his  mind  and  heart  went  ftilly  into  the  work. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1786,  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  waa 
ordained  on  the  1st  of  October,  1788.  As  a  licentiate,  he  took  charge  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Carlisle,  and  preached  also  to  several  other  congregations 
in  Cumberland  and  York  Counties. 

In  1790  Mr.  Schaeffcr  assumed  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  then  extensive 
Germantown  District  Here  he  laboured  with  marked  success  till  the  year 
1812,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  to  settle  over  St.  Michael's  and 
Zion's  Churches,  as  Colleague  Pastor  with  rhe  Rev.  Dr.  Helmuth,  and  succes- 
sor to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schmidt.  In  this  charge  he  continued  for  twenty-two 
years,  labouring  with  his  characteristic  zeal  and  fidelity.  It  was  partly  during 
this  period  that  the  great  controversy  prevailed,  in  the  German  Lutheran 
Church,  in  respect  to  the  introduction  of  English  into  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary.  Mr.  Schaeffer  was  of  opinion  that  the  German  language  should  be 
upheld  and  the  interests  of  his  German  brethren  respected,  but  he  thought 
provision  should  be  made  for  those  who  understood  only  the  English.  He  is 
said  to  have  suffered  much  in  the  conflict,  and  to  have  been  deeply  pained  by 
the  issue  of  it. 

In  1814  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1884,  in  consequence  of  declining  health  and  increasing  infirmities,  he 
relinquished  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  removed  to  Frederick,  Md., 
to  spend  his  remainmg  days  with  his  eldest  son.  Here  he  lingered  till  January 
27,  1836,  when  he  died,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  last 
moments  he  was  enabled,  with  the  utmost  serenity,  to  testify  to  the  all-sustain- 
ing power  of  that  religion  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  a  professor  and  a  min- 
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ister.  He  was  buried  in  the  Lutheran  cemetery  at  Frederick;  and,  on  the 
Mowing  Sabbath,  a  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schmucker, 
of  Gettysburg,  from  the  words, — "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,"  &c. 
The  Council  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Frederick,  and  the  Corporation  of  the 
German  Churches  in  Philadelphia,  which  Dr.  Schaeffer  had  so  long  served,  testi- 
fied, by  appropriate  Resolutions,  their  respect  for  his  memory.  His  loss  was 
deeply  lamented  by  all  the  denominations  of  Protestant  Christians. 

The  only  work  that  he  published  was  a  "  Reply  to  a  Defence  of  the  Metho- 
dists," in  1806. 

In  the  autumn  of  1786  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Retina,  a  daughter  of 
Lewis  Rosenmiller.  of  York  County.  She  was  distinguished  for  high  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities,  as  well  as  for  earnest,  active  piety ;  and  her  death  occurred 
bat  about  one  year  before  his  own.  They  had  eight  children, — four  sons  who 
became  ministers  c^  the  Grospel,  and  a  daughter  who  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Demme,*  of  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  sons  who  became  ministers  one  only  (Charles  Frederick)  now  (1863) 
survives.  Two  of  the  others  are  commemorated  in  this  work.  The  remaining 
one  (Frederick  Solomon)  was  bom  in  Germantown,  November  12, 1790 ;  studied 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  Either,  and  became  Pastor  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Congregation  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  where  he  died  January  30, 
1815,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  married  to  Eliza  Craver.  of 
Carlisle,  and  was  the  fiither  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  D.D.,  now  of  Cxer- 
mantown,  Pa.     He  was  reckoned  a  young  man  of  great  promise. 

*Charlk8  Rudolph  Dbkmb,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hermann  Oottfried  Demme,  and 
Frederica  Konig,  his  wife,  was  born  at  Mahlhaasen,  Thuringia,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1795.  His  father  occupied  honoarable  positions  in  his  native  country,  ait  Superintendent 
of  Mahlhaasen,  and  subsequently  as  General  Superintendent  at  Altenburg.  The  son  pur- 
sued his  earlier  studies  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Altenburg,  from  which  he  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and,  nt  a  later  period,  to  that  of  Halle.  He 
was  a  student  at  the  University  when  so  many  of  the  young  Germans  volunteered  their 
services  for  repelling  the  invasion  of  Napoleon.  With  many  of  his  companions  in  study 
be  repaired  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  placed  himself  in  the  very  front  of  the  battle. 
At  Waterloo  he  was  carried  wounded  and  bleeding  from  the  field.  Ttiis  experience  is 
iippoted  to  have  led  him  to  abandon  the  hitherto  cherished  idea  of  studying  Law,  and  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  also  to  have  had  much  to  do  in  originating 
tlie  purpose  of  making  this  country  his  future  home.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1818,  an  ardeni  admirer  of  American  institutions,  and  the  next  year  was  licensed  to 

Kaeh  the  Gospel  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  His  first  charge  was  Hummolstown, 
opbio  County,  Pa.  After  a  brief  hut  happy  and  useful  ministry  there,  he  received  and 
accepted  a  call,  in  1822,  to  St.  Michacrs  nnd  Zion  s  Church,  Philadelphia,  as  colleague  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  D.  Schaeffer.  Here  he  continued  to  labour  with  greatfidelity  and  .success  for 
thirty-seven  years.  At  length  his  physical  constitution  began  to  sink  under  the  immense 
harden  of  labour  which  his  position  in  the  Church  devolved  upon  him,  and  he  made  a 
visit  to  his  native  country  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  instrumental  of  restoring  to  him 
his  wonted  vigour.  He  reiurncd,  apparently  somewhat  benefitted,  but  it  soon  became 
Baoifest  that  there  had  been  no  permanent  favourable  change.  In  185tf  he  was  chosen 
Pastor  EmeHius,  which  position  he  retained  till  his  death.  As  his  bodily  health  failed, 
k'u  mind  aUo  became  clouded  and  enfeebled,  so  that  several  of  his  last  years  were,  little 
better  than  a  blank.  He  died,  universally  lamented,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1863.  He 
was  the  father  of  eleven  children, — five  sons  and  six  daughters.  In  1839  he  was  called 
to  the  Professorship  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Columbus,  0.,  and  in  1849  was  elected 
Prefessor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
Doetor  of  Divinity,  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1832.  He  edited,  in  the 
German,  the  works  uf  Josephus;  published  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Synod  of  Penn- 
lylvania,  and  one  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Uelmuth;  and  had  much  to  do,  under  the  direction 
•f  Synod,  in  the  preparation  of  Manuals  for  the  Church,  such  as  Liturgies  and  Hymn 
Beoks.  He  was  a  man  of  great  kindliness  of  spirit,  of  high  intellectual  culture,  of 
faiteose  devotion  to  his  work  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  one  of  the  ablest  divines 
iad  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  day. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  F.  SCHAEFFER,  D.D., 

E ASTON,  Pa.,  November  16,  1854. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  You  are  avrare  that,  in  a  case  in  which  nature,  duty 
and  truth,  combine  in  teaching  us  to  regard  a  deceased  relative  with  unmin. 
gled  gratitude  and  reverence,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sketch  his  character  with 
perfect  impartiality.  The  image  of  my  father  ever  rises  before  me  as  that  of 
a  faithful  disciple  of  the  Saviour — it  is,  in  my  view,  beautiful,  instructive, 
cheering;  but  it  does  require  an  effort  for  me  to  describe  his  character  with- 
out allowing  an  undue  ascendency  to  the  feelings  of  a  son.  What  I  am  about 
to  say,  however,  will  at  least  be  expressive  of  my  honest  convictions. 

Those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  my  father  in  private  life,  esteemed 
him,  I  believe,  as  a  devout  and  holy  man.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to 
those  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  which,  least  of  all,  attract  public  attention. 
A  large  portion  of  his  time  was  given  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  poor. 
The  former  he  loved  to  visit,  and  his  great  experience,  combined  with  his  own  clear 
views  of  Divine  truth  and  the  wants  of  the  heart,  account  for  the  deep  impres. 
sions  which  the  afflicted  received  when  he  prayed  with  them,  or  conversed  on 
religious  subjects.  For  the  latter  he  almost  systematically  collected  alms,  by 
applying  to  benevolent  Christian  friends,  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his 
services  as  their  almoner.  Many  instances  occurred  in  which  he  sought  out 
the  needy,  and  afforded  relief  under  circumstances  which  would  have  admitted 
of  aid  from  no  other  source. 

His  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  young,  and  his  warm  attach- 
ment to  them,  were  also  among  his  characteristic  features.  He  seemed  to 
regard  those  as  his  happiest  hours  in  which  ho  regularly  gave  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  young  on  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  Day.  When  he  paid  pas- 
toral visits,  it  was  usual  to  bring  the  children  of  the  family  to  him,  as  he 
devoted  as  much  attention  to  these,  in  his  own  gentle  and  pleasant  mode,  as 
to  adults.  He  described  the  Saviour  to  the  little  children,  who  loved  to  gather 
around  him,  attracted  their  attention  by  familiar  descriptions  of  Christ's  mir- 
acles and  parables,  and  taught  them  to  pray  to  their  Divine  Redeemer. 

He  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer,  and  devoted  much  time  daily  to  his 
private  devotions.  His  children  who  survive  gratefully  remember  his  mode 
of  conducting  family  worship,  his  explanations  of  the  portion  of  Scripture 
which  he  or  one  of  them  read,  and  the  hymns  which  he  taught  the  family  to 
sing  as  a  delightful  part  of  the  daily  worship. 

His  mild  and  forgiving  spirit  was  often  tested.  At  one  period  of  his  life, 
during  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  unusual  difficulties  arose  in  the  German 
congregation  of  which  he  was  Pastor,  connected  with  the  question  of  introducing 
the  English  language  into  the  public  worship.  He  never  permitted  a  word 
expressive  of  anger  to  escape  his  lips,  but  exhorted  his  friends  to  be  forbearing 
and  submissive.  He  embraced  every  opportunity  to  soothe  the  excited  minds 
of  those  who  seemed  to  be  unfiiendly,  and  his  consistent  and  kind  course 
disarmed  many,  removed  their  prejudices,  and  converted  them  into  sincere  and 
admiring  friends. 

He  never  accumulated  money.  Several  small  amounts,  obtained  by  the 
practice  of  strict  economy  during  many  yeftrs,  and  entrusted  to  those  whom 
he  considered  as  his  friends,  were  all  lost.  Though  he  had  hoped  to  preserve 
the  money  for  his  family,  and  of  course  regretted  the  loss  of  it,  he  folly 
retained  his  equanimity,  and  always  said, — "  The  Lord  will  provide." 

He  was  of  average  height,  rather  thin  in  person,  but  favoured  with  an 
uncommonly  good  constitution.  Even  in  his  advanced  years  he  retained  much 
of  that  manly  beauty  of  features  by  which  he  had  once  been  distinguished. 
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His  very  dark  hair  and  eyes,  his  healthy  colour,  and  his  unusually  powerful 
voice,  which  was  also  well  toned,  arrested  attention,  and  predisposed  persons 
to  a  kindly  estimate  of  him.  There  was,  besides,  a  gentleness  of  expression 
in  his  countenance,  which  did  not  fail  to  add  to  the  effect  produced  by  his 
addresses. 

It  is  probable  that  his  feelings  were  rery  excitable  in  early  life — even  in  later 
years  traces  of  sensitiveness  occasionally  appeared,  indicating  that,  if  Divine  grace 
had  not  renewed  his  heart,  he  might  have  often  displayed  even  great  warmth 
of  temper.  Remarks  which  he  occasionally  made  on  this  subject  led  his  family 
to  understand  that  he  deemed  it  especially  necessary  to  watch  over  liimself, 
and,  by  Divine  aid,  control  his  feelings.  His  prayers  were  evidently  heard; 
for  even  when  circumstances  occurred,  adapted  to  arouse  the  angry  passions, 
he  was  enabled  to  overcome  the  temptation,  and  was  never  known  to  yield. 
His  family  never  saw  him  gay  or  excessively  lively,  but  neither  did  they  ever 
witness  any  thing  that  resembled  melancholy  or  gloom.  He  was  rather  char- 
acterized by  a  uniform  gravity,  tempered  by  a  calm  cheerfulness.  Among  the 
fiivourite  texts  which  he  often  quoted  in  the  family  circle,  were  two,  which 
bad  evidently  exercised  a  predominating  influence  over  his  own  character, 
namely, — "  Our  conversation  is  in  Heaven,"  and  "  Set  your  affections  on 
things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth." 

In  place  of  adding  any  further  remarks  of  my  own,  I  will  conclude  by 
appending  a  brief  extract  from  a  sketch  of  my  fether's  character,  which  Pro- 
fessor Stoever,  of  Pennsylvania  College,  prepared,  and  which  I  regard  as  a  very 
&ithful  view  of  some  of  his  leading  characteristics. 

"  Dr.  Schaeffer  was  a  man  of  solid  abilities  and  of  studious  habits.  He  was  a  close 
student,  and  carefully  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Septuagint.  No  day  passed 
without  the  deliberate  perusal  of  the  sacred  original.  His  intellect  had  been  invig- 
orated and  enriched  by  earnest  effort  and  constant  diligence  It  was  single  in  its 
aims,  and  more  effective  than  many  minds  of  greater  brilliancy.  *  *  *  *  He 
was  peculiarly  interested  in  Geographical  studies,  and  had  accumulated  a  large  col- 
lection of  maps.  After  hia  professional  studies,  this  seems  to  have  been  his  fiivour- 
ite pursuit.  He  was  also  enthusiastic  in  his  love  of  Music,  and  from  this  source 
frequently  sought  recreation.  It  was  his  usual  practice,  every  night  before  retiring, 
to  play  on  the  piano,  and  sing  a  few  choice  stanzas.  He  had  likewise  a  poetic 
talent,  which,  in  earlier  life,  he  was  disposed  to  cultivate.    He  composed  quite  a 

number  of  Hymns.    In  later  years  he  does  not  seem  to  have  exercised  this  gift. 

•         •  ••••«••««••••• 

"As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  SchaeflFer  was  plain  and  unostentatious,  but  instructive  and 
experimental.  His  views  on  all  subjects  of  Christian  faith  were  evangelical.  The 
teachings  of  Divine  Revelation  he  implicitly  received.  After  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
he  revered  the  volume  of  our  Symbolical  Books,  a  Latin  copy  of  which  he  always 
read.  These,  in  his  judgment,  contained  a  summary  of  Christian  Doctrine,  the 
truths  of  Grod's  "Word.  He  never,  however,  exalted  them  above  the  Bible.  He 
was  tolerant  in  his  views,  liberal  in  his  spirit,  and  conciliatory  in  his  intercourse. 
His  sermons  were  eminently  practical,  designed  to  reach  the  heart  and  affect  the 
conduct.  His  partialities  were  all  in  favour  of  the  Arndt  and  Spener  School. 
These  predilections,  which  he  acquired  in  his  youth,  he  retained  through  life." 
With  great  regard  I  am   verv  sincerely,  yours, 

CHARLES  F.  SCHAEFFER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  C.  P.  KRAUTH,  D.D., 

Propesbor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Gbtttsburg. 

Getttsburo,  April  5,  1865. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  first  introduction  to  Dr.  Schaeffer  was  in  the  year  1819, 
b  the  city  of  Baltimore,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
Pmnsylvania  and  the  adjacent  States.  Then  in  my  youth,  and  applying  to 
that  venerable  Body  for  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel,  Dr.  Schaeffer  was  a 
BMmber  of  the  Committee  appointed  hy  Synod  to  examine  the  applicants.     I 
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retain  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  Doctor 
during  that  (to  me)  trying  process.  Grave,  dignified,  earnest,  kind,  he  execu- 
ted his  task  with  a  faithful  and  gentle  spirit.  He  manifested  a  special  interest 
in  the  examination  of  a  young  gentleman,  who  had  made,  in  Germany,  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  Hebrew, — an  attainment  now  so  common,  but  then 
rare  in  all  our  churches.  Amongst  the  divines  of  his  day  he  held  a  very 
high  rank  in  respect  to  Oriental  learning,  and  particularly  the  Hebrew;  and 
I  believe  he  continued  to  cherish  his  fondness  for  it  till  the  close  of  life.  To 
what  extent  he  had  pursued  the  dialects  cognate  with  the  Hebrew  I  do  not 
know ;  but  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  studied  them  to  some  extent. 

It  was  eight  years  after  this,  when,  from  a  change  of  residence,  Philadelphia 
became  my  home,  that  I  was  brought  into  closer  relations  and  more  intimate 
communion  with  him.     He  was  then  advanced  in  life,  and  had  long  and  faith- 
fully served  his  Master,  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  performing  the  arduous 
duties  of  a  Pastor.     I  found  him  hospitable,  accessible  to  his  younger  brethren, 
and  uniformly  urbane.     In  conversation  he  was  remarkably  unpretending  and 
modest — indeed,  no  trait  in  him  was  more  strongly  developed  than  freedom 
from  ostentation.     He  was  unjust  to  himself  in  this  respect — if  any  reference 
were  made  to  his  attainments,  he  would,  with  perfect  sincerity,  disclaim  all 
pretensions   to  any  superior  knowledge.     Consulted  in  casuistical  cases,  he 
was  always  ready  to  counsel  his  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry;  and  his 
oracles  were  given  forth  with  no  uncertain  sound.     Moving  much  amongst  his 
people,  diligent  in  his  visits  from  house  to  house,  attentive  to  the  sick  and 
afflicted,  he  was  a  model  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.     I  have  seen  him  when  he 
was  cast  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  when  his  recovery  seemed  at  least  very 
doubtful,  and  he  was  calm,  resigned,  ready  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.     I 
have  marked  the  deep  reverence  and  solemnity  with  which  he  partook  in  the 
devotional  exercises  which  he  solicited,  and  had  evidence  not  to  be  resisted  that 
he  was  a  man  of  large  experience  in  the  Divine  life, — a  devoted  soldier  of  the 
Cross.     His  mind  was  solid  rather  than^  brilliant ;  and  his  discourses  were 
adapted  to  instruct  and  profit  rather  than  merely  to  please.     Evangelical  in 
his  views,  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  as  held  by  our 
Church,  aiming  to  win  souls  by  true  conversion,  enforcing  all  his  lessons  by  a 
holy  example,  he  finished  the  work  which  had  been  given  him,  and  I   doubt 
not  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  P.  KRAUTH. 


WILLIAM  CARPENTER. 

1787—1833. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  M.  L.  STOEVER. 

Pennsylvania  College,       > 
Gettysburg,  April  26,  1864.  S 

My  dear  Sir :  The  name  of  William  Carpenter  is  well  worthy  of  commemora- 
tion in  your  "Annals,"  and  I  am  happy  now  to  send  you  the  result  of  my 
inquiries  and  researches  in  respect  to  him.  Owing  to  various  circmnstances,  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  gather  the  material  necessary  even  to 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  his  life. 

William  Carpenter  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  May,  1762,  near  MadiscHd, 
Madison  County,  Va.,  and  was  a  son  of  William  and  Mary  Carpenter,  who  yrere 
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both  exemplary  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  17Y8,  when  he  was  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  we  find  him,  with  his  brother,  entering  the  Kevolutionary 
Army,  filled  with  patriotic  ardour,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  principles  involved 
in  the  issue.  He  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and  parti- 
cipated in  other  memorable  scenes  in  our  early  history,  which  exerted  an  influ- 
ence upon  his  future  character.  He  often,  in  after  life,  recounted  the  hardships 
which  he  and  his  fellow  soldiers  endured,  and  the  great  privations  which  they 
suffered,  frequently  subsisting  two  or  three  dajrs  without  their  rations,  and  then 
receiving  only  a  meagre  allowance  of  corn-meal — this  he  would  hastily  mix  with 
a  little  water  in  his  handkerchief,  and,  after  covering  it  with  oak  leaves,  would 
lay  it  on  a  bed  of  warm  coals  until  it  was  baked — and  then  would  partake  of 
his  homely  meal  with  the  greatest  zest. 

Young  Carpenter  remained  in  the  service  of  his  country  till  the  close  of  the 
War ;  and  then,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  called  to  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation,  he  soon  commenced  a  course  of  preparation  for  the 
work.  Reared  under  religious  influences,  and  having  been  fiiithfiilly  instructed 
in  the  precepts  and  duties  of  the  Christian  fiiith,  he  was  early  received,  by  the 
rite  of  Confirmation,  into  connection  with  the  Church.  His  theological  training 
was  most  probably  under  the  Rev.  Christian  Streit,  at  that  time  Pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  Winchester,  Ya.,  and  he  was  licensed  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  in  the  year  1787,  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  sermon 
he  preached  wa*  from  the  words, — "  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  His  first  field  of  labour  was  in  Madison 
County,  Va.,  one  of  the  oldest  congregations  in  the  country,  having  been  organ- 
ized during  the  period  of  our  Colonial  history,  and  being  rich  in  association  and 
incident.  Here  he  continued  twenty-six  years ;  and,  besides  being  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  minister,  he  had,  at  different  times,  a  niun- 
ber  of  theological  students  under  his  care,-  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  G.  D. 
Flohr,  whose  active  missionary  efforts  in  Western  Yirginia  were  followed  by  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  He  would  doubtless  have  ended  his  days  in  this  charge, 
had  not  an  importunate  call  from  Kentucky  been  made  for  his  services,  which 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  refuse.  As  early  as  the  year  1805  a  colony 
of  Lutherans,  members  of  his  congregation  in  Madison,  migrated  to  the  West. 
In  the  wilderness  they  found  no  organized  church,  no  sanctuary,  no  ordinances, 
no  religious  privileges.  Attached  to  the  feith  of  their  fathers,  they  resolved,  as 
soon  as  their  cabins  were  erected,  to  hold  religious  meetings  in  their  own  humble 
dwellings,  and  to  encourage  one  another  in  their  Christian  profession,  in  the 
mainteDance  of  their  Christian  integrity.  These  exercises  were  regularly  held 
kit  nearly  eight  years,  although  they  were  without  a  minister.  Subsequently 
they  were  organized  into  a  church.  Mr.  Carpenter  visited  them,  catechized  the 
duldren,  and  administered  the  Sacraments.  But  the  members  of  the  little  flock 
were  anxious  to  have  a  permanent  Pastor  settled  among  them,  to  break  unto 
thran  the  bread  of  life  and  to  minister  to  their  spiritual  wants.  Under  the  cir- 
emnstances,  Mr.  Carpenter  regarded  it  his  duty  to  comply  with  their  pressing 
request,  and  to  relinquish  a  field  of  labour  in  which  he  was  so  pleasantly  and 
usefully  engaged.  Accordingly,  he  removed  to  the  West  in  1813,  and  entered 
njwn  his  second  charge  in  Boone  County,  Ky.  Here  he  exercised  his  ministry 
twenty  years,  with  patriarchal  dignity  and  energy  of  purpose,  till  death  trans- 
fiored  lidm  to  a  hi^er  sphere.     He  died  at  his  residence,  near  Florence,  on  the 
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18th  of  February,  1833.     UniTcrsal  and  profound  was  the  impression  of  aadneea 
which  the  bereavement  produced  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  married,  in  the  year  1795,  to  Mary  Aylor,  who  sur- 
yived  him  not  quite  two  years.  From  this  union  there  were  eleven  children, 
six  of  whom  are  still  living.     Mrs.  Carpenter  died  August  12,  1834. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Carpenter  was  striking.  He  was  above  the 
ordinary  height,  of  a  slender  frame,  and  rather  delicate.  There  was  a  defect  in 
one  of  his  eyes,  which  rendered  its  vision  indistinct ;  but  such  was  the  piercmg 
brightness  of  the  other  that  nature  appeared  to  furnish  an  ample  compensation 
for  the  deficiency.  His  countenance  was  expressive  of  great  thoughtMness,  and 
his  manners  were  pleasant  and  winning,  although,  if  occasion  required,  he  could 
assume  an  air  of  sufficient  sternness  and  authority. 

Mr.  Carpenter's   ministry  embraces  a  period  of  forty-six  years  of  feithfiil 
pastoral  and  pulpit  labour,  which  gave  him  ample  opportunity  to  illustrate  the 
power  of  the  principles  he  hold.     The  testimony  from  both  his  charges  is,  that 
he  was  eminently  devoted  to  his  work ;  a  sincere,  hiunble  Christian,  a  man  of 
kind  heart,  of  a  blameless   life  and  tireless  hand.     He  was   especially  dis- 
tinguished for  the  deep  interest  he  bore  in  the  youth  of  his  congregation,  and 
the  corresponding  reverence  and  affection  with  which  they  regarded  him.     He 
was  remarkable  for  his  tact,  and  seemed  always  ready  for  the  occasion.     Once, 
while  he  was  preaching  in  the  country,  some  thoughtless  young  men,  instead  of 
entering  the    church   at   the  appomted  time  and  quietly  taking  their  seats, 
gathered  at  the  door  and  annoyed  the  congregation.     Suddenly  he  stopped, 
and,  raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  cried  out, — "  Draussen  sind  die 
Hunde," — Without  are  dogs.     The  result  was  the  instant  restoration  of  order. 
One  of  the  party,  now  an  Elder  in  the  church,  says  he  was  so  shocked  at  his 
own  conduct  that  he  became  at  once  the  subject  of  conviction.     He  also  knew 
well  how  to  encourage  the  young,  to  ^y  the  kind  and  appropriate  word,  which 
often  brought  great  good  in  its  train.     On  a  certain  occasion,  as  he  entered  the 
church,  meeting  a  young  man  who  was  very  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the 
exercises  of  the  sanctuary,  and  remarkably  correct  in  his  deportment,  placing  his 
band  on  his  head,  he  said, — "Benjamin  du  hist  ein  braver  Bube  " — Benjamin, 
thou  art  a  brave  youth.     That  young  man  has  now  become  old,  but  is  still 
actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  Master,  and  often  refers  with  satis&otion 
to  the  influence  of  this  little  incident  of  his  early  life.     Mr.  Carpenter  was  a 
most  laborious,  successful  Catechist,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  system.     He 
delivered  lectures  in  the  German  and  English  language.     His  early  ministerial 
labours  were  confined  to  the  German,  but  in  1820  he  commenced  preaching  in 
English,  because  he  believed  the  interests  of  the  Church  demanded  the  change. 
He  was  at  first  violently  opposed  by  some  of  his  members,  but  when  once  satisfied 
that  the  course  was  right,  nothing  could  deter  him  from  following  out  his  own 
convictions.     He  could  never  even  seem  to  connive  at  the  appearance  of  eviL 
During  a  warmly  contested  election,  as  he  was  riding  towards  Burlington  to 
exercise  the  elective  franchise,  he  was  met  by  two  men  who  stated  that  they  had 
bet  a  considerable  amount  as  to  the  candidate  for  whom  he  would  vote.     The 
old  gentleman  replied  that  he  regarded  betting  as  a  criminal  practice,   and 
exceedingly  regretted  that  he  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  their  wickedness. 
He  instantly  turned  his  horse's  head  and   went  home  without  voting.     Thus 
neither  party  won  the  bet,  and  a  wholesome  lesson  was  administered. 
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He  was  a  man  of  great  uniformitj  of  character,  fiuthful  to  whateyer  trust 
was  committed  to  him,  miwearied  in  his  industry  and  unostentatious  in  his 
benevolence.  He  disdained  petty  intrigue  and  scorned  a  mean  action.  His 
habits  of  life  were  plain  and  simple,  his  affections  warm,  earnest  and  manly. 
There  are  many  incidents,  illustrative  of  his  peculiar  traits  of  character,  given 
by  those  who  were  brought  within  the  range  of  his  influence.  He  was,  even  in 
his  early  days,  interested  in  the  study  of  Meteorology,  and  it  was  his  practice 
every  night,  before  retiring,  to  walk  out  and  observe  the  clouds.  One  night  he 
discovered  that  the  door  of  his  corn-crib  was  open,  and,  on  approaching  the 
spot,  found  a  thief  filling  his  bag.  When  the  poor  fellow  ascertained  that  he 
was  detected,  he  immediately  commenced  emptying  the  sack,  but  Father 
Carpenter  directed  him  to  fill  it,  and  also  helped  him  to  put  it  on  his  horse. 
"  Now,"  said  the  good  man,  "  go,  and  steal  no  more !"  As  the  offender  hap- 
pened to  be  a  neighbour,  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  expose,  he  concealed  his 
mme,  even  from  his  own  family,  and  to  this  day  it  is  unknown. 

On  the  fiirm  on  which  he  lived  he  raised  more  than  was  required  for  his  own 
use.  The  surplus  he  disposed  of,  but  he  always  had  a  fixed  price  for  his  com. 
In  his  day  he  thought  twenty-five  cents  a  fiur  equivalent  for  a  bushel.  He 
would,  however,  never  sell  to  speculators.  On  one  occasion,  com  rose  to  one 
dollar  per  bushel,  but  he  still  continued  to  sell  in  small  quantities  to  his 
nei^bours  for  twenty^ve  cents.  Some  speculators,  having  heard  of  this, 
brought  their  teams,  and  proposed  to  take  all  that  he  had  at  that  price.  His 
reply  was, — "  No,  you  cannot  have  it  at  any  price.  " 

He  was  distmguished  for  his  love  of  country.  He  knew,  firom  personal 
expenence,  the  sacrifices  and  toil  which  it  had  cost  to  secure  our  national 
independence.  The  motto  which  he  adopted  showed  how  eamest  was  his 
devotion  to  freedom.  On  the  blank  leaf  of  some  of  his  books  are  found 
inscribed  the  words, — Ubi  libertas,  tbi  patriae — a  sentiment  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  uttered  in  the  Colonial  Congress,  and  afterwards  repeated  at  the 
Coort  of  France. 

He  continued  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  until  his  death, 
althoa^,  in  consequence  of  the  remoteness  of  his  field  of  labour  from  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  the  few  &cilities  offered  for  travelling  in  those  days,  he  was  sel- 
dom present  In  the  Minutes,  however,  we  find  his  name  frequently  referred 
to,  and  such  men  as  Dr.  Lochman  and  Dr.  Schaeffer  appointed  to  convey  to  him 
by  letter  the  assurance  of  the  Synod's  high  regard  and  cordial  sympathy  with 
him  in  his  labours.  At  the  meeting  in  1821  there  is  a  reference  to  a  commu- 
nication received  by  the  Synod  from  him,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  the  congregation  after  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  introduo- 
tioQ  ci  the  English  language  into  the  services  of  the  Church.  He  also  states 
that,  as  his  mind  is  now  relieved  frt>m  anxiety,  he  has  commenced  writing  a  work 
upon  the  most  important  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  intended  for  plainer 
people. 

He  exercised  the  most  affectionate  personal  £uth  in  Christ  as  his  atoning 
Saviour,  and  in  Gtod  as  his  reconciled  Father.  He  lived  for  the  good  of  others 
and  far  the  advancement  of  the  Bedeemer's  Kmgdom.  When  his  work  was 
done  on  earth,  and  the  message  reached  him,  death  came  disarmed  of  its  terrors. 
That  blessed  Jesus,  whom  he  had  so  &ithfully  served,  and  whom  he  had  so  ear- 
nestlj  commended  to  others,  now  upheld  him  and  gave  him  the  victory.     He 
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passed  away,  as  he  had  lived,  in  perfect  peace,  in  ihe  full  assurance  of  a  peaceM 
rest  beyond  the  grave. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  L.  STOEVER. 


CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  GOTTLIEB  STORK. 

1778—1831. 

Charles  Augustus  Gottlieb  Stork  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1764,  near  Helmstadt,  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  His  fether,  George  Fred- 
rich  Stork  was  a  merchant  of  Helmstadt,  and  gave  his  son  the  best  educational 
advantages  which  the  country  afforded.  His  parents  were  both  exemplary 
Christians,  and  spared  no  pains  to  imbue  him  early  with  the  principles  and 
spirit  of  true  religion.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  received  into  the  Church 
by  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  and,  about  the  same  time,  became  a  member  of  the 
High  School  in  his  native  place,  where  he  continued  for  three  years.  Having 
gone  through  the  prescribed  course,  and  been  pronounced  properly  qualified  by 
Professor  Windeberg,  the  Director  of  the  Institution,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
University  of  Helmstadt  in  1782.  Here  also  he  remained  for  three  years,  giv- 
ing his  attention  principally  to  the  science  of  Theology,  with  an  intention  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  In  1785, — his  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity being  now  completed, — he  became  tutor  to  the  children  of  a  noble- 
man residing  at  Hadenburg,  an  appointment  which  he  received  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Velthusen,  by  whom  he  had,  in  his  youth,  been  confirmed. 
He  continued  in  this  position  one  year,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
his  patron  to  Hanover,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  private  teacher  in  the  &mily 
of  a  merchant  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Bremen.  Here  he  remained  two  years, 
and  it  was  while  he  was  thus  engaged  that  an  application  was  made  to  him  to 
undertake  a  mission  to  this  Western  Continent.  A  petition  from  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  North  Carolina  had  been  received,  accom- 
panied by  a  communication  from  the  Bev.  Adolphus  Nussman,  who  had  been 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  this  country  in  1733,  and  who  had,  for  several  years, 
been  labouring,  in  great  poverty,  earnestly  imploring  that  additional  help  might 
be  furnished  to  relieve  the  prevailing  spiritual  destitution.  The  request  was 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Velthusen,  and  his  attention  was  immediately  directed  to  Mr. 
Stork  as  a  person  emmently  fitted  to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise.  The  young 
man,  after  due  reflection,  expressed  a  willingness  to  go,  and  at  once  made 
arrangements  for  his  departure,  at  the  same  time  receiving  from  his  Sovereign  a 
written  assurance  that  if,  for  any  reason,  he  might  choose  to  return,  he  should 
still  retain  his  claim  to  promotion  in  the  ^therland.  As  a  candidate  for  the 
sacred  office,  he  was  then  examined,  by  order  of  the  Duke, — the  examinatioQ 
being  conducted  by  five  Professors, — and  solemnly  ordained  as  minister  to  NoiHi 
Carolina,  by  his  Pastor,  who  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  his  warm  friend  and 
generous  benefactor.  He  left  his  native  country  in  the  spring  of  1788,  and, 
after  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  arrived  in  Baltimore  on  the  27th  of  June, 
and  received  from  the  brethren  there  a  most  cordial  welcome.     After  remaining 
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with  them  about  six  weeks,  he  passed  on  towards  his  Aitnre  field  of  labour.  He 
travelled  to  Charleston  by  sea,  and  there  purchased  a  horse,  and,  by  an  inland 
route,  reached  Pastor  Nussman's  residence  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  month  of 
September. 

Mr.  Stork,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  was  elected  Pastor  of  three  congre- 
gations— one  in  Salisbury,  where  he  took  up  his  abode,  and  the  others  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Organ  Church  and  the  Pine  Church.  He  also  soon  com- 
menced regular  service  in  what  was  called  the  Irish  Settlement.  As  the  years 
passed  on,  he  established  other  congregations  in  Kowau,  Lincoln,  and  Cabarras 
Counties.  Here  he  spent  his  days  in  a  constant  routine  of  most  diligent  and  self- 
denying  labour.  He  was  repeatedly  invited  to  occupy  other  fields,  and  some  of 
them  among  the  most  eligible  within  the  bounds  of  the  denomination,  but  he 
declined  them  all,  in  view  of  the  great  want  of  ministers  in  the  region  in  which 
he  had  planted  himself.  He  lived  in  Salisbury  seventeen  years,  and  was  privi- 
leged to  witness  the  most  gratifying  results  from  his  labours.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  his  residence  in  this  place,  he  was  domesticated  in  the  house  of 
Lewis  Beard,  whose  daughter,  Christina,  he  married  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1790.  They  had  eleven  children,  one  of  whom  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theophilus 
Stork,  of  Baltimore. 

In  the  year  1787  he  made  a  journey  to  the  North,  and  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  "  to  strengthen  himself,"  as  the  record  says, 
"  to  renewed  exertions  in  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master."  After  his  return 
from  the  Synod,  he  not  only  continued  his  labours  in  the  congregations  gathered 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  also  paid  several  visits  to  churches  in  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  which  were  unsupplied  with  ministers. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Stork  lived  upon  a  fiurm,  ten  miles 
8ooth  of  Salisbury,  a  central  point  between  his  congregations.  His  last  six 
years,  however,  were  years  of  great  physical  infirmity ;  but,  though  he  was 
unable  to  perform  regularly  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  he  embraced  every 
private  opportunity  to  do  good  among  his  people.  During  his  last  illness,  which 
was  continued  through  several  weeks,  he  manifested  a  spirit  of  unqualified  sub- 
miasioQ  to  the  Divine  will,  and  of  deep  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
Thoughts  of  Christ,  and  salvation,  and  the  glorious  world  beyond  the  grave, 
lingered  in  his  mind,  when  the  power  of  reflecting  on  any  other  subject  seemed  to 
have  fiuled  him.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1831,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  at  the  Organ  Church,  which  had 
Bo  long  been  the  scene  of  his  ministerial  labours. 

Mr.  Stork  was  a  highly  educated  num,  and,  besides  being  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  had  a  great  amount  of  general  knowledge.  He  had  a  large  and  valuable 
Kbraiy,  part  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  (Gettysburg, 
while  another  portion  of  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Collegiate  Institute 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  N.  C. 

He  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  eloquent  and  effective  preacher  in  the  Qer- 
man  Lmgoage.  His  discourses  were  interesting  alike  to  the  least  and  the  most 
ooltivated ;  for  his  thoughts  were  presented  with  such  admirable  perspicuity  that 
the  most  illiterate  oould  comprehend  them ;  and  yet  they  were  so  rich,  and  de- 
nted, «id  ofi«n  powerful,  that  the  best  educated  minds  could  not  but  admire 
them.  In  the  pastoral  relation  he  was  a  model  of  tenderness,  diligence  and 
fidelity.  He  was  always,  when  present,  chosen  President  of  the  Synod,  and  toA 
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a  deep  interest  in  everything  involving  the  prosperity  of  the  Church.  Yoang 
men  often  resorted  to  him  for  aid  in  their  preparation  for  the  ministry ;  and  they 
found  him  an  able  and  thorough  theological  teacher.  His  manners  were  quiet 
and  unobtrusive,  his  spirit  cheerful  and  genial,  and  every  thing  about  him  partook 
of  a  beautiful  childlike  simplicity. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THEOPHILUS  STORK,  D.D. 

Baltihori,  January  20, 1862. 

Dear  Brother :  I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  furnish 
you  with  such  personal  recollections  of  my  father,  as  would  be  worthy  of 
him,  or  of  the  work  in  which  you  propose  to  incorporate  them.  I  was  but  a 
boy  when  he  died.  Shortly  after  his  death,  I  came  North,  and  have  not 
since  been  associated  with  any  of  the  family.  Before  I  was  old  enough  to 
take  special  interest  in  my  father's  library,  it  was  distributed,  partly  at  least, 
among  poor  young  ministers  at  the  South.  Some  ten  years  ago,  I  went 
South  with  a  view  of  finding  some  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  which  had 
belonged  to  him,  but  was  unable  to  secure  a  single  one,  not  even  an  auto 
graph.  I  am  ashamed  to  make  this  acknowledgment,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and 
one  over  which  I  have  no  control.  My  exile  from  home  in  my  boyhood,  and 
the  early  departure  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  have  left  me  without  the 
simplest  relic  of  my  father. 

So  far  as  I  can  now  recall  him,  he  was  tall,  erect,  of  robust  constitution,  and 
had  a  real  German  face,  with  a  mild,  benevolent  expression.  He  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of  the  early  German 
missionaries.  He  was  said  to  be  a  remarkable  linguist.  I  remember  that 
Dr.  Wilson,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  from  Mecklenberg  County,  used  often 
to  visit  him,  and  they  sometimes,  to  vary  the  scene  a  little,  conversed  in 
Greek.  My  father  could  speak  some  five  or  six  languages  fluently.  He  was 
eminently  devoted  to  the  great  work  of  the  ministry.  But  devoted  as  his 
whole  life  had  been  to  Christ,  he  lamented,  in  his  old  age,  that  he  had  done 
so  little  for  the  souls  purchased  with  a  Saviour's  blood. 

Regretting  my  inability  to  do  any  thing  more  in  the  way  of  complying 
with  your  request, 

I  am  yours  truly  in  the  Lord, 

T.  STORK. 

FROM  THE  REV.  D.  P.  ROSENMILLER. 

Lahoaster,  Pa.,  May  21,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Stork,  of  Cabarras 
County,  N.  C,  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1829,  and  continued  until  his 
decease,  in  the  early  part  of  1831.  During  that  time  he  was  in  a  feeble  con- 
dition, and  unable  to  leave  home,  or  to  engage  in  any  thing  that  required 
either  bodily  or  mental  effort.  His  hospitable  home  was  the  favourite  resort 
of  many  persons  who  honoured  and  loved  him  as  one  of  the  excellent  of  the 
earth.  He  was  living  in  the  same  community  in  which  he  had  spent  the 
whole  of  his  active  life ;  and  it  was  not  strange  that  those  who  had  so  long 
been  witnesses  of  his  pure  and  elevated  example,  and  sharers  in  the  good  which 
he  had  accomplished,  should  have  delighted  to  bear  their  grateful  testimony 
to  his  character  and  influence. 

Mr.  Stork  had  received  an  excellent  education  in  Germany,  and  was 
especially  a  proficient  in  the  learned  languages ;  and  his  well  selected  library 
was  a  proof  that  he  kept  pace  with  the  theological  literature  of  his  time.  In 
person  he  was  tall  and  well  proportioned,  and  his  countenance  was  expressive 
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of  great  meekness  and  benevolence.  In  his  conversation  he  showed  himself 
discreet  and  thoughtful,  and  evinced  a  delicate  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 
In  social  life  he  was  highly  interesting  and  attractive,  but  always  kept  at  a 
great  remove  from  every  thing  like  unbecoming  levity. 

Several  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  my  acquaintance  with  this 
excellent  man,  he  had  retired  from  all  public  duties,  and  the  churches  which 
he  had  served  during  his  active  ministry  were  under  the  charge  of  another 
Pastor.  The  largest  of  his  congregations  were  at  Organ  and  St.  John's 
Churches.  In  my  intercourse  with  his  former  parishioners,  I  often  heard  him 
spoken  of  as  a  very  eloquent  Preacher,  and  a  kind-hearted  and  attentive  Pas- 
tor. I  frequently  heard  them  cite  some  of  his  favourite  sentiments, — among 
which  I  remember  the  following: — "The  word  of  God  is  a  beautiful  flower; 
but  whilst  the  bee  extracts  honey  from  it,  the  spider  draws  from  the  same  the 
most  active  poison." 

Mr.  Stork  informed  me  that  the  churches  he  served  were  not  the  ones 
allotted  to  him  when  he  was  sent  from  Germany.  He  was  designed  for  Lin- 
coln County.  But,  after  having  endured  a  stormy  voyage,  he  arrived  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  State, — perhaps  Guilford  county,  and  thence  communicated 
to  his  prospective  churches  the  fact  of  his  arrival,  and  asked  them  to  send  for 
him.  The  answer  which  he  received  was  characterized  by  a  freezing  indifler- 
cnce.  Perhaps  it  should  have  been  excused,  emanating,  as  it  did,  from  a  peo- 
ple who  stood  sadly  in  need  of  a  missionary's  labours ;  but  the  feelings  of  the 
newly  arrived  Pastor  were  deeply  wounded  by  it,  and  he  became  anxious  for 
a  field  in  which  he  might  labour  with  better  prospects  of  sympathy  and  of 
success.     Cabarras County  was  accordingly  assigned  to  him. 

One  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Stork  was  his  little  knowledge  of,  and  great  indif- 
ference to,  mere  worldly  matters.  These  he  turned  over  U  his  faithful  wife, 
in  whose  sagacity  and  prudence  he  had  unbounded  confidence.  He  had  little 
or  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  worldly  ambition.  He  never  aspired  to  be  a  Pas- 
tor in  a  city,  though  his  learning  and  eloquence  would  have  qualified  him  for 
exercising  his  ministry  in  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  communities.  He 
was  contented  to  remain  a  plain  country  parson,  mingling  in  peace  and  love 
with  a  plain  and  truly  good  people,  whom  he  conducted,  by  word  and  example, 
in  the  path  which  the  Good  Shepherd  had  pointed  out. 

Daring  one  of  my  visits  at  Mr.  Stork's  house,  a  well-dressed  gentleman 
called  upon  him,  and  stated  that  he  was  a  refugee  from  Portugal,  and  had 
been  an  adherent  of  Don  Pedro,  who  claimed  his  right  to  the  Portuguese  throne. 
Bat  the  party  of  Don  Miguel  had  been  too  powerful  for  him,  and  the  adherents 
of  Don  Pedro  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  suffering  the  confiscation 
of  their  property.  Mr.  Stork  was  much  interested  in  the  tale  of  the  stranger, 
and  besides  asking  him  to  dine,  made  a  pecuniary  contribution  to  his  relief,  to 
which  I  gladly  added  my  mite.  He  asked  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  the 
stranger  resided ;  and  when  told  that  it  was  Montebello,  (Beautiful  Mountain,) 
he  dwelt  mach  on  the  beauty  of  the  name,  and  also  upon  the  cruelties  prac- 
ticed by  the  usurper,  Don  Miguel.     When  I  was  about  to  leave,  he  requested 

me   to  remind  the  Rev.  J.  R ,  of  Salisbury  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 

see  him.      "  Tell  him,"  said  he,   "  that  I  would  like  to  receive  some  of  the 
crumbs.'* 

With  great  regard,  very  truly  yours, 

D.  P.  ROSENMILLER. 
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PAUL  HENKEL. 

1792—1825. 
FROM  THE  REV.  ANDREW  HENKEL. 

Germantown,  O.,  February  21,  1868. 

My  dear  brother :  I  cheerfbUy  comply  with  your  re(|ae8t  for  some  notices  of 
the  life  and  character  of  my  venerable  &ther.  What  I  shall  write  will  be  drawn 
chiefly  firom  my  own  memory,  but  I  think  you  may  rely  on  its  authenticity,  as 
&r  as  it  goes. 

My  father,  Paul  Henkel,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  Henkel,  and  a  great 
grandson  of  the  He  v.  Gerhard  Henkel,  who  emigrated  fi*om  Germany  at  an  early 
period,  being  one  of  the  first  Lutheran  ministers  who  came  to  this  country. 
Nearly  all  that  is  now  known  of  his  history  is  gathered  from  his  Diary,  which 
was  found,  some  forty-five  years  ago,  in  the  hands  of  his  granddaughter,  then 
living  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years.  From  this 
Diary  it  is  ascertained  that  he  had  been  a  Court  Preacher  in  Germany,  and  had 
preached  a  sermon  which  had  greatly  offended  his  Sovereign;  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  difficulty,  he  sent  in  his  resignation  and  came  to  America. 

My  hther  was  bom  in  the  Forks  of  the  Yadkm,  in  Rowan  County,  N.  C,  on 
the  15th  of  December,  1754.  While  he  was  yet  a  youth,  hb  Other's  &mily  and 
other  families  in  the  neighbourhood  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  Western  Virginia,  in  consequence  of  a  bloody  war  which  was  waged  by  the 
Catawba  Indians  against  the  whites  of  that  country.  Here,  for  a  time,  they  had 
to  live  in  forts  and  blockhouses,  guarding  themselves,  as  best  they  could,  against 
savage  cruelty.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  often  had  to  perform  the  arduous 
and  dangerous  duties  of  sentinel  or  spy,  and  soon  became  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  rifle  and  fiuuiliar  with  hunting.  In  short,  he  was  trained  to,  and  became 
fond  of,  a  backwoods  life. 

About  the  year  1776  my  fiither  and  his  younger  brother  Moses  had  their 
attention  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion  as  a  personal  concern,  and  conse- 
crated themselves,  as  they  believed,  to  the  service  and  glory  of  their  Redeemer. 
Moses  soon  became  a  Methodist,  and  was  ultimately  a  distinguished  minister  in 
that  connection.  But  the  elder  brother,  believing  that  a  more  thorough  course 
of  theological  training  was  necessary,  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Rev.  Kruch,  then  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  at  Frederick- 
town,  Md.  Here  he  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  other  branches  of  learning,  having  a  bearing  upon  his  future 
calling.  With  this  preparation  he  applied  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjacent  States,  (then  the  only  Lutheran  Synod  in  this 
country,)  and  by  that  Body  he  was  examined  and  licensed  to  preach.  Having 
received  ■«  call  from  several  vacant  congregations  in  and  about  New  Market,  Va., 
he  settled  at  that  place,  though  he  extended  his  labours  into  the  Counties  of 
Augusta,  Madison,  Pendleton  and  Wythe,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
goodly  number  of  churches.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1792,  he  was  solemnly  set 
apart  to  the  holy  ministry,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  ordainmg  service  being 
performed  by  the  Rev.  John  Frederick  Schmidt,  Pastor  of  a  church  in  that 
city. 
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After  labouring  for  some  time  among  the  cHnrclies  to  which  he  was  first  in- 
troduced, he  removed  to  Staunton,  in  Augusta  County,  and  took  charge  of 
several  churches  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and,  having  served  them  three  years, 
he  returned  to  New  Market,  and  resumed  his  labours  among  his  former  people. 
In  1800  he  received  a  call  from  several  churches  in  Rowan  (his  native)  County ; 
but,  though  he  accepted  it,  yet  here,  as  in  Virginia,  he  did  not  confine  his 
labours  to  his  immediate  charge,  but  extended  them  to  other  places  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  where  they  were  especially  needed.  Whilst  living  in  Rowan, 
he  contracted  friendly  relations  with  several  of  the  Moravian  Clergy,  who  lived 
in  and  about  Salem,  often  interchanging  visits  with  them ;  and,  as  a  special 
token  of  their  regard,  they  dedicated  his  newly-built  house  in  an  appropriate 
manner,  and  gave  to  his  fine  limpid  spring  the  name, — "  Golden  Spring," — 
little  dreaming,  at  the  time,  of  the  &ct  that  has  since  been  discovered,  that 
there  was  actually  gold  there.  The  region  in  which  he  now  resided  proved 
unhealthy,  and  his  &mily  were  much  afflicted  by  the  fever  and  ague ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  in  1805,  he  returned  again  to  New  Market.  Having  no 
inclination  to  confine  himself  to  any  single  charge,  he  resolved  to  become  an 
independent  missionary,  not  depending  for  his  support  upon  any  missionary 
fimd,  but  upon  the  good-will  of  those  he  might  serve.  In  this  way  he  made 
several  tours  through  Western  Virginia.  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and 
Ohio ;  gathering  the  scattered  members  of  the  Church ;  administering  to  them 
the  Word  and  Sacraments ;  instructing  and  confirming  the  youth,  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  organizmg  new  congregations.  During  the  War  of  1812-15,  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Point  Pleasant,  Mason  County,  Va.,  and  organized 
several  congregations  in  that  region,  but,  at  the  close  of  the  War,  returned  to 
his  old  residence  at  New  3iarket,  and  resumed  his  missionary  labours. 

In  1803,  whilst  living  in  North  Carolina,  he,  with  several  other  ministers, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Sjnaod  of  Pennsylvania,  formed  the  Sjnaod  of  North 
Carolina.  In  October,  1812,  while  he  had  his  residence  at  Point  Pleasant, 
about  ten  of  the  brethren,  all  of  whom  then  belonged  to  the  Old  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania, held  their  first  special  Conference  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountcuns, 
m  Washington  County,  Pa.  To  this  Conference  he  was  invited,  but  for  cer- 
tain reasons  was  unable  to  attend.  But  at  the  Conference  of  the  next  year, 
which  was  held  at  Clear  Creek,  Fairfield  County,  0.,  he  was  present,  and  was 
recognized  as  one  of  their  Body,  though  he  still  belonged  to  the  Synod  of 
North  Carolina.  Thus  matters  stood  until  September,  1817,  when  the  brethren, 
having  met  in  conference  at  New  Philadelphia,  passed  Resolutions  relative  to 
forming  themselves  into  an  independent  Body.  This  measure  was  strongly 
urged  by  several  of  the  younger  brethren,  but  equally  opposed  by  the  elder. 
There  being  but  three  ordained  ministers  present,  (one  of  whom  was  my  fether), 
and  theur  consent  being  indispensable  to  carry  out  the  design,  strong  efibrts 
were  made  to  overcome  their  objections;  and  they  finally  did  yield,  and  the 
desired  object  was  accomplished.  Thus  it  appears  that  he  was  not  only  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  but  also  of  the  joint  Synod  of 
Ohio. 

From  some  of  his  earlier  publications  it  would  appear  that  he  fiivoured  some 
of  the  alterations  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  made  by  Melancthon ;  but,  after 
havxDg  more  fully  studied  the  views  of  the  great  Reformer,  Luther,  he  became 
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a  zealous  advocate  of  the  original  Confession,  and  had  the  twenty-one  doctrinal 
articles  published  in  pamphlet  form  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

In  1809  he  published  a  small  work  in  the  German  language,  which  was  after- 
wards translated  into  English,  on  Christian  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  in 
which  he  defends  Infimt  Baptism  and  the  Mode  by  Sprinkling,  in  preference  to 
that  of  Immersion.  In  1810  he  published  a  German  Hymn  Book  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Church,  containing  two  hundred  and  forty-six  Hymns ;  and  in  1816 
another,  in  the  English  language,  which  has  since  been  enlarged  and  improved, 
and,  at  this  time,  contains  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  Hymns,  a  portion  of 
which  are  adapted  to  the  Epistles  and.  Qt>spels  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  Hymns,  both  German  and  English,  were  composed 
by  himself.  In  1814  he  published  his  German,  and,  not  long  afterwards,  his 
English,  Catechism,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  young, — not  changing  the 
substance  of  the  old  Lutheran  Catechism,  but  only  dividing  the  long  questions 
into  shorter  ones  for  the  accommodation  of  the  learner.  To  the  Catechisms  he 
appended  an  explanation  of  all  the  Fast  and  Festival  days  observed  in  the 
Church.  About  this  time,  his  little  German  work,  written  in  rhyme,  entitled 
Zeitvertreb  (Past-time)  made  its  appearance,  to  the  amusement  of  some  and  the 
annoyance  of  others — it  was  a  satirical  rebuke  to  fimaticism  and  superstition, 
vice  and  folly. 

My  &ther  was  a  large  man  ;  within  half  an  inch  of  six  feet  in  hei^t ;  with 
physical  organs  well  developed ;  with  a  keen,  black  eye ;  as  erect  as  an  Indian ; 
somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency,  and  yet  athletic  and  rapid  in  his  movements. 
Though  his  health  was  not  alwa3rs  good,  yet  he  was  almost  constantly  employed 
either  in  reading,  writing,  preaching  or  travelling ;  and,  when  necessary,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  labour  with  his  hands.  He  had  no  desire  for  this  world's  goods 
beyond  what  was  wanting  for  daily  use — whatever  savoured  of  ostentation 
was  foreign  to  his  nature.  His  manner  of  living  was  frugal,  and  his  dress  plain, 
and  yet,  in  performing  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  he  uniformly  wore  a  gown 
of  rich  black  silk.  He  had  'great  equanimity  and  serenity  of  temper,  and  his 
friendships  were  sincere  and  constant,  and  his  friends  numerous.  In  the  social 
circle  he  always  rendered  himself  agreeable,  and  often  communicated  important 
instruction  by  means  of  some  pertinent,  and  sometimes  humorous,  anecdote. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  possessed  much  more  than  ordinary  power.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  his  discourse  he  was  slow  and  somewhat  blundering,  but,  as  his 
subject  opened  before  him,  he  would  become  animated  and  eloquent,  with  a  full 
flow  of  appropriate  thought  and  glowmg  language.  His  illustrations  were  lucid 
and  forcible,  simple  and  natural  He  assisted  in  training  a  goodly  number  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  some  of  whom  have  occupied  responsible  stations 
with  great  fidelity  and  usefulness. 

After  faithfully  serving  his  generation  for  a  long  course  of  years,  it  pleased 
the  Great  Master  to  call  him  from  his  labours  to  his  reward.  A  stroke  of  palsy 
rendered  him  almost  helpless  for  a  time  before  his  departure.  He  died  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1825,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  seventy-first  year. 
His  remains  are  deposited  in  front  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  town  of  New 
Market 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1776,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Negley,  who, 
with  her  &ther^s  &miLy,  had  emigrated  from  New  Jersey  to  Western  Virginia. 
They  became  the  parents  of  nme  children, — six  sons  and  three  dau^ters.     The 
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eldest  son  became  a  Physician,  and  the  other  five,  Winisters  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
Latheran  Church — two  of  whom  yet  survive  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry. 
I  have  the  honour  of  subscribing  myself 

Your  humble  servant  in  Christ, 

ANDREW  HENKEL. 


JOHN  GEORGE  SCHMUCKER,  D.  D., 

1792—1854. 

John  George  Schmttcker  was  bom  in  Michaelstadt,  in  the  Duchy  of  Darm- 
stadt, Germany,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1771.  His  parents  were  pious  people, 
and  spared  no  pains  in  forming  him  to  good  principles  and  virtuous  habits. 
When  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Church, 
according  to  German  usage,  by  the  rite  of  Confirmation.  His  fether,  with  the 
whole  fiimily,  migrated  to  this  country  in  1785,  and,  after  a  residence  of  one 
year  in  Northampton  County,  Pa.,  and  another  in  Lancaster  County,  in  the  same 
State,  he  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Woodstock,  Va.,  where  he  made  his  perma- 
nent home. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  evinced  a  serious  regard  for  religion  firom  his  early 
childhood ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year  that  he 
experienced  what  he  believed  to  be  a  radical  change  of  character.  About  this 
time,  there  were  a  number  of  Baptist  ministers  in  the  region  in  which  he  lived, 
who  exhibited  great  zeal  in  their  labours,  and  whose  preaching  Mr.  Schmucker 
attended  with  much  interest  and  profit.  But  it  was  to  the  influence  of  a  lay 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church  that  he  considered  himself  as  chiefly  indebted, 
under  (rod,  for  the  great  change  that  now  passed  upon  him.  This  individual 
frequently  conversed  with  him,  explaining  to  him  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  urg- 
ing him  to  an  unreserved  consecration  of  himself  to  God ;  and  the  result  was 
that  he  obtained  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding.  Immediately  after  this 
he  formed  a  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel. 

After  about  one  year  he  entered  on  a  course  of  study,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Paul  Henkel,  who  was,  at  that  time,  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Woodstock,  and  whom  he  frequently  accompanied  on  his  tours  of  missionary 
labour.  These  excursions,  in  the  destitute  portions  of  the  country,  were  of  great 
use  to  Mr.  Schmucker,  as  they  served  to  awaken  his  sympathies,  to  quicken  his 
zeal,  and  to  aid  his  preparation  for  the  sacred  office. 

In  1790  he  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  to  avail  himself  of  the  instruction  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Helmuth  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schmidt,  who  were,  at  that  time,  in  the 
habit  of  conducting  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Here  he 
remained  two  years,  vigorously  prosecuting  both  his  classical  and  theological 
sUidies.  Amongst  his  fellow  students  were  Lochman  and  Endress,  who  after- 
wards became  eminent  ministers,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy, 
and  towards  whom  he  always  cherished  a  strong  affection.  In  1792,  having  fin- 
idied  his  course  of  study  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  then  in  session  at  Reading. 
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Mr.  Schmucker's  first  charge  consisted  of  several  congregations  in  York 
County,  Pa.,  the  call  to  which  he  accepted,  on  the  recommendation  (rf  his  par- 
ticular friends,  Dr.  Helmuth  and  the  Rev.  J.  Goering.  Here  he  exerted  a 
highly  important  influence — ^the  churches  under  his  care  were  revived,  and  con- 
siderable numbers  were  added  to  them.  During  his  residence  here  he  continued 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  of  Theology,  with  the  aid  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Goermg,  who  was  then  settled  as  Pastor  in  the  borough  of  York,  and  waa 
regarded  as  among  the  learned  ministers  of  his  time. 

In  17^  he  accepted  a  unanimous  call  from  Hagerstown,  Md., — a  charge 
which  had  been,  for  some  time,  vacant,  and  which  embraced  no  less  than  eight 
congregatioas.  He  was  now  only  twenty-two  years  of  age ;  in  his  person  was 
uncommonly  small,  pale  and  emaciated,  and  in  his  manners  extremely  diffident 
and  youthftd.  Many  doubted  his  competence  to  occupy  so  important  a  field ; 
and  he  was  even  sportively  designated  the  hoy  preacher  f  but  he  quickly  acquired  an 
influence,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  comparatively 
few  ministers.  An  extensive  revival  of  religion  soon  took  place  under  his 
labours,  which  he  conducted  with  great  zeal,  discretion  and  success. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Kunze  in  1807,  Mr.  Schmuckcr  was  called  to  succeed 
him  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  decline  the  caJL 
In  1809  he  was  invited  to  become  the  successor  of  the  lamented  Goering,  at 
York ;  and,  though  he  was  reluctant  to  leave  the  people  who  then  constituted 
his  pastoral  charge,  he  felt  constrained,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  accept  the  invitation.  He,  accordingly,  commenced  his  labours  in  this 
new  field,  and  prosecuted  them  with  unremitting  assiduity  and  great  success, 
during  a  period  of  twenty-six  years.  And  when,  in  'consequence  of  declining 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  charge,  he  still  continued  to  serve  one  of 
the  congregations  in  the  country,  to  which  he  ministered  on  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  sacred  office.  At  length  he  found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  his 
increased  and  increasing  infirmities,  to  withdraw  from  active  service  altogether; 
and,  accordingly,  in  1852,  he  removed  to  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  where  several  of 
his  children  resided.  Here  he  continued  during  the  rest  of  his  days.  His 
Acuities  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last,  and  his  death  was,  like  his  life,  tran- 
quil and  happy.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1854,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  A  Discourse  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  Funeral,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kurtz,  of  Baltimore,  from  the  words, — "  Them  that  honour  me  I 
will  honour."  His  remains  were  taken  to  York,  the  scene  of  his  former 
labours,  and  buried  in  front  of  the  large  German  Lutheran  Church,  with  every 
expression  of  deep  regard  and  reverential  sorrow. 

In  1825  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Schmucker  occupied  many  important  places,  and  rendered  much  valuable 
service  in  connection  with  the  public  interests  of  the  Church.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  General  Lutheran  Synod.  He 
was  President  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  from  its  formation  till  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  He  was  also  the  early 
and  active  supporter  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod,  and, 
for  many  years,  served  as  President  of  its  Board  of  Directors.  He  had  an 
important  agency  in  the  establishment  of  Pennsylvania  College,  and,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  acted  as  a  Trustee.     At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the 
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Senior  Vice-President  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  having  been  appointed  to 
the  oflSce  in  1826.  Various  other  benevolent  institutions  also  found  in  him  an 
efficient  auxiliary. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Schmucker's  publications  : — 

1.  Vomehmste  Weissagungen  der  Heiligen  Schrift.     12  mo.    -         -        1807 

2.  Keformations  Geschichte  zur  Jubelfeier  der  Keformation,         -        -     1817 

3.  Prophetic  History  of  the  Christian  Religion,  or  Explanation  of  the 

Revelation  of  St.  John.     2  vols.,  8  vo.        -        -         -         -    1817-21 

4.  Schwarmergeist   unserer  Tage  entkrvt  zur  Wamung  erweckter 

Seelen, 1827 

5.  Lieder  Anhang,  zum  Evang.  Gesangbuch  der  General  Synode,      -  1833 

6.  Wachterstimme  an  Zion's  Kinder, 1838 

7.  Erklarung  der  Offenbarung  Johannis. 

Dr.  Schmucker  was  married,  at  an  early  period  of  his  ministry,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Gross,  of  York  County,  Pa.  By  this  mar- 
riage there  were  twelve  children, — ^five  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Mrs. 
Schmucker  died  in  1819.  In  July,  1821,  he  was  married  to  Ann  Maria  Hoff- 
man, by  whom  he  had  seven  children.  One  of  Dr.  Schmucker's  sons  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettys- 
bui^.     Four  of  his  daughters  are  married  to  clergjrmen. 

FROM  THE  REV.  J.  G.  MORRIS,  D.D. 

Baltimore,  April  14, 18G1. 

Dear  Sir  :  My  earliest  recollections  are  associated  with  Dr.  Schmucker,  of 
York.  As  a  boy  T  was  conducted  to  his  church  every  Sunday,  where,  with 
other  boys,  I  sat  on  the  foot-board  of  the  circular  railing  that  enclosed  the 
communion  table.  Though  not  understanding  a  word  of  his  sermons  at  that 
time,  which  were  German,  yet  there  I  sat  every  Sunday,  a  silent  and  some- 
times sleeping,  if  not  a  profited,  hearer.  This  was  more  years  ago  than  I  care 
about  telling ;  and  I  mention  it  only  in  connection  with  the  lasting  impression 
which  his  personal  appearance  of  that  period  made  upon  my  juvenile  mind. 
He  was  of  a  compact  frame,  firm  and  elastic  step,  hair  dark  as  a  raven,  and 
eye  black  and  glistening  like  anthracite  coal.  His  voice  was  strong,  though 
not  loud,  and  of  touching  tenderness.  Even  many  years  later,  it  did  not  lose 
this  admirable  quality,  and  it  was  « as  good  as  a  sermon  "  to  hear  him  lead 
the  singing  of  one  of  those  good  old  German  hymns  in  the  prayer-meetings. 
There  was  a  peculiar  softness  and  impressive  tremulousness  in  its  tones, 
which  ring  in  ray  ears  even  to  this  day. 

As  I  grew  up  and  became  his  companion  during  my  student  life,  I  could 
appreciate  the  fine  qualities  of  his  character  more  distinctly.  I  never  spent 
an  hour  with  him  without  learning  something  useful.  He  poured  forth  his 
stores  of  practical  wisdom,  theological  learning,  rich  personal  experience  and 
instructive  anecdote,  without  effort  or  display. 

His  disinterestedness  was  remarkable,  and  his  fear  of  giving  offence  was 
sometimes,  as  I  think,  carried  to  extremes.  On  one  occasion  that  occurs  to 
me,  he  sacrificed  his  better  judgment  to  his  apprehension  of  blame,  in  deciding 
the  location  of  an  institution  of  learning  by  his  vote.  He  feared  he  would  be 
charged  with  acting  firom  interested  motives  if  he  voted  differently.  And 
yet,  when  deep  principle  was  involved,  he  was  unflinchingly  firm.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Temperance  movement,  he  braved  the  fierce  opposition  and 
eren  threats  of  his  warmest  personal  friends  and  most  liberal  supporters. 
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Though  not  superstitious,  he  was  not  entirely  free  from  belief  in  superaatth 
ral  influences.  If  his  mind  had  not  been  well  balanced,  he  wa.s  just  the  mw 
to  be  wrought  on  by  the  presumed  revelations  of  modern  Spiritualism.  1 
believe  this  infirmity  was  fostered  by  his  high  admiration  of,  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with,  some  of  the  mystic  theologians  of  the  last  century,  espe- 
cially Jung  Stilling. 

Quite  unintentionally,  and  to  his  great  annoyance,  he  once  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  a  semi-miraculous  healer  of  wens,  warts,  and  similar  ugly 
excrescences.  On  one  occasion,  a  plain  countryman  came  into  his  study,  and 
complained  of  a  wen  on  his  head.  "Let  me  see  it,"  said  the  Doctor.  He 
examined  it,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  touched  it.  The  man  declared  that, 
from  that  moment,  it  began  to  diminish  until  it  disappeared  altogether.  His 
neighbours  heard  of  it,  and,  for  miles  around,  all  who  were  affected  with  sim- 
ilar unnatural  protuberances,  hastened  to  the  "  Pastor,"  to  be  healed  by  his 
magic  touch ;  and  it  required  some  effort  to  convince  the  simple  people  that 
he  possessed  no  supernatural  powers,  and  he  dismissed  them,  to  their  deep 
chagrin. 

I  remember  the  first  English  sermon  he  preached.  It  was  quite  an  event 
in  the  church.  I  do  not  mean  the  sermon,  but  the  fact.  Every  body  knew  he 
was  fully  competent  to  the  task ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  new  language  into  the 
church  was  an  epoch  in  its  history.  The  spacious  house  was  crowded.  The 
members  of  other  churches  left  their  own  to  hear  Dr.  Schmucker  preach  Eng- 
lish. They  and  his  own  people  were  anxious  to  hear  whether  those  church 
walls  would  echo  English  sounds.  It  was  a  success — the  sermon  was  an 
admirable  defence  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
the  place  was  so  deeply  interested  in  it  that  he  sent  for  it  the  next  day  for 
his  private  perusal  and  study.  The  Doctor,  after  this,  continued  to  preach 
English  several  times  a  month,  until  he  secured  an  assistant.  The  English 
service  was  designated  to  the  town  people  by  a  peculiar  ringing  of  the  bells, 
so  that  the  sexton  would  always  go  to  the  Doctor's  house  of  a  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  ask  whether  he  was  to  "ring  Engli.sh  or  German." 

If  the  Doctor  had,  in  early  life,  cultivated  his  talent  for  poetry,  he  would 
have  excelled  in  that  department. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  unaffectedly  polite  men  I  ever  knew.  There  was 
no  superfluous  bowing  and  scraping  and  fulsome  complimenting,  but  he  was 
80  regardful  of  the  feelings  of  others,  so  careful  to  avoid  wounding  them,  so 
forbearing  towards  their  faults,  so  condescending  to  inferiors,  and  so  patient 
with  gainsayers,  as  to  compel  their  admiration  and  respect. 

As  a  Preacher,  no  man  was  more  methodical,  logical  and  impressive.  His 
extreme  observance  of  system  in  his  sermons  often  verged  on  stiffness.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  be  laid  down  by  rule  and  compass,  and  his  hearers  were  so 
accustomed  to  his  regular  divisions  as  to  length  and  place,  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each,  there  was  a  general  shifting  of  position,  and  other  demonstra- 
tions of  relief  from  protracted  and  absorbed  attention.  At  the  announcement 
of  the  next  head  or  division,  the  whole  congregation  would  subside  into  the 
most  fixed  and  silent  listening  to  his  well-set  argument  and  tender  appeal. 

His  extremely  defective  vision  prevented  him  from  reading  his  proof  texts 
from  the  Pulpit  Bible,  and  hence,  for  that  purpose,  he  always  used  a  small 
copy,  which  he  was  obliged  to  hold  close  up  to  his  eyes. 

As  a  Pastor,  he  was  faithful,  affectionate  and  tender ;  as  a  member  of  Synod 
and  other  Church  Bodies,  he  was  judicious,  attentive  and  influential;  as  a  friend, 
firm,  candid  and  instructive;  and  as  a  promoter  of  benevolent  and  literary 
enterprises,  active,  liberal  and  successful. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  G.  MORRIS, 
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FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  S.  SCHMUCKER,  D.D. 

Theological  Seminary,     7 
Getttsbdro,  December  24,  1857.  > 

Dear  Brother :  Having  passed  all  my  early  life  in  the  society  of  my  father 
until  I  went  to  College,  and  then  spent  a  year  under  his  direction  in  theologi- 
cal study  before  entering  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  his  loved  image  is 
deeply  engraven  on  my  mind ;  and  it  affords  me  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  send 
you,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  some  of  those  cherished  reminiscences 
which  frequently  occupy  my  leisure  moments. 

In  person,  my  father  was  of  about  the  medium  stature,  rather  thick  set, 
though  not  corpulent ;  his  eyes  were  deep  seated,  and,  like  his  hair,  jet  black. 
His  complexion  was  dark ;  his  constitution  vigorous ;  and,  even  in  old  age, 
his  person  was  very  erect,  and  his  bodily  movements,  whilst  they  were  delibe- 
rate and  dignified,  were  also  prompt  and  firm.  His  countenance  was  expres- 
sive of  great  amiability,  benevolence  and  dignity,  whilst  his  keen  black  eye  and 
well  developed  head  indicated  the  excellence  of  his  intellectual  powers.  His 
character  was  unusually  symmetrical  and  well  balanced,  and  his  temper  so 
uniformly  placid  that  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  it  ruffled  by  the  most  trying 
annoyances  of  life.  He  had  a  quick  sensibility  for  the  sufferings  of  humanity. 
Nor  did  his  sympathy  evaporate  in  mere  mental  emotion — he  was  also  a  gener- 
ous and  active  friend  of  the  poor,  the  afflicted  and  the  oppressed,  in  our  own 
and  foreign  lands.  Of  theexpansiveness  of  his  benevolence  I  will  state  a 
single  example.  When  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  in  Germany,  was  almost 
destroyed  during  the  Bonapartean  Wars,  so  strong  was  his  sympathy  for  that 
suffering  institution,  whose  alumni  were  the  chief  founders  of  our  Church  in 
this  country,  that  his  response  to  the  appeal  of  its  Directors  to  our  churches 
in  this  Western  world  for  pecuniary  aid  was  the  most  liberal  of  all  our  minis- 
ters. He  was  possessed  of  strong  common  sense,  great  discernment  of  char- 
acter and  singular  soundness  of  judgment.  Though  modest  and  unassuming, 
he  was  distinguished  for  conscientiousness  and  moral  courage,  was  unwavering 
in  bis  defence  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  an  unfaltering  friend  of  the 
great  moral  reforms  of  the  day.  Of  this  his  noble  defence  of  the  Temperance 
cause  in  its  infancy,  when  not  only  the  populace  generally,  but  the  majority 
of  professing  Christians,  and  even  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  were  yet  opposed  to  it,  affords  a  striking  example.  So  violent  was 
this  opposition  amongst  the  German  community  at  large,  (they  regarding  it  as 
an  attempt  to  infringe  upon  their  civil  rights,)  that  some  even  menaced  per. 
sonal  violence ;  and  so  extensive  amongst  his  own  church  members  that  their 
contributions  to  his  salary  fell  off'  one-half  during  that  year.  He,  however, 
fidtered  not ;  gradually  the  truth  gained  the  victory,  and,  in  a  few  years,  he, 
who  had  previously  enjoyed  the  public  confidence  in  an  unusual  degree,  found 
it  again  reposed  in  himself  in  a  higher  measure  than  before. 

In  his  views  as  a  Theologian  he  was  deeply  spiritual  and  biblical.  He 
cherished  a  firm  conviction  of  the  grand  truths  of  Evangelical  Christianity, 
which  he  greatly  preferred  to  the  peculiarities  of  any  sectarian  creed,  even  to 
those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which,  with  sundry  exceptions,  he  received. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  great  National  Societies  of  our  land,  in  which 
different  Christian  denominations  co-operate,  such  as  the  American  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  operations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  and  regarded  that  mass  of  truth  taught  in  its  publications, 
and  held  by  the  Evangelical  denominations  in  common,  as  the  grand  instru- 
XDentality  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Yet,  he  was  warmly  attached  to 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  as  organized  under  the  Biblical  constitution 
of  onr  General  Synod.     In  accordance  with  these  enlightened  views,  he  heartily 
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approved  the  plan  of  "  Protestant  Union  on  Apostolical  Principles,"  published 
twenty  years  ago,  which  contemplates  not  an  amalgamation  of  all  sects,  but  a 
reduction  of  their  number  to  a  few,  and  the  confederation  of  these  by  one 
common  creed,  embracing  all  the  doctrines  held  in  common,  and  by  free  min- 
isterial, sacramental  and  Christian  communion;  whilst  each  denomination 
might  retain  its  separate  form  of  government  and  discipline,  to  regulate  its. 
own  ecclesiastical  a^airs.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church  was,  through 
life,  the  subject  of  his  attentive  study ;  and  he  greatly  deplored  the  alienation 
and  wasteful  consumption  of  her  energies,  intellectual  and  pecuniary,  resulting 
from  her  dispersed  condition,  especially  in  this  country.  He  was  an  attentive 
student  of  the  Prophetic  Scriptures,  as  well  as  a  careful  observer  of  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  wrote  with  acknowledged  ability  on  boih  topics. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  eloquent,  instructive  and  impressive,  generally  fixing 
the  attention    of  the  audience  to  his  subject  and    holding   it    there    to  the 
close  of  his  discourse.      He  was  especially  a  good  textuary.     He  enriched 
his  discourses  with  copious  citations  of  Scripture  proof  and  illustration,  not 
unfrequently  naming  the  chapter  and  verse.     Few  men  employed  the  power 
of  the  pulpit  more    faithfully  in  reproving   current    vices.     Soon   after   hiB 
removal  to  York,  he  learned  that  some  ten  or  more  of  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  citizens  of  the  town,  who  were  also  professedly  members  of 
his  church,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  play- 
ing cards  as   an    innocent  diversion.     This  he  deemed  highly  criminal,  not 
only  as  a  waste  of  time,  which  Christians  should  apply  to  better  use,  but  as 
an  example  calculated  to  sanction  and  encourage  the  gambling  habits  of  the 
young   and  profligate.     After  repeated  but  fruitless  private  admonition,  he 
determined  on  another  and  more  hazardous  measure  to  break  up  the  practice, 
which  was  generally  known  to  the  community.     On  the  ensuing  Sabbath  he 
introduced  the  subject  into  the  pulpit,  and  exposed  the  evils  of  the  practice 
in  so  fearless  a  manner,  and  with  such  distinct  allusion  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, that  I  well  remember  seeing  members  turning  round  in  the  church 
and  looking  at  the  ofienders,  whilst  a  sensation  of  surprise  and  concern  filled 
many  minds,  all  expecting  disturbance  in    the   church,  and  offence  to    the 
families  concerned,  as  the  result  of  the  discourse.     The  effect,  however,  was 
favourable.     The   practice    was   abandoned ;    and    although   the    parties  felt 
individually  aggrieved  at  the  exposure,  they  made  no  public  demonstration 
against  the  Preacher,  and  eventually  admitted  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
his  course. 

Sacred  Music  and  Poetry  found  a  deep  response  in  his  heart.  He  also 
occasionally  committed  some  Hymns  and  other  poetical  effusions  to  the  press, 
which,  if  they  do  not  prove  him  a  special  favourite  of  the  Muses,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  ease  and  smoothness  of  versification,  as  well  as  the  deep-toned 
piety  which  they  breathe. 

As  a  Pastor,  he  was  most  laborious  and  faithful.  Such  was  his  punctuality 
in  attending  the  Judicatories  of  the  Church  that  his  presence  was  calculated 
on  by  all  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  such  were  his  administrative  talents 
that  he  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  Church.  He  was 
an  ardent  friend  of  the  General  Synod, — was  one  of  its  original  founders, 
and,  ever  after,  among  its  ablest  defenders.  In  short,  for  about  thirty  years, 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  minds  in  our  American  Lutheran  Church,  was 
actively  engaged  in  all  her  important  measures,  and  was  ever  known  as  the 
firm  champion  of  piety  and  of  revivals  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  aU  such 
enterprises  as  tend  to  advance  the  spiritual  triumphs  of  the  Redeemer  in  the 
Church  universal.  His  own  ministry  was  blest  not  only  by  numerous  con- 
versions occurring  every  year,  but  by  five  or  six  special  outpourings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  each  resulting  in  the  conversion  of  multitudes  of  souls.      In 
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one  of  these  rerivals.  the  number  of  converts  was  so  hurge  that  they  divided 
themselves  into  three  classes,  and  each  conducted  a  separate  weekly  prayer- 
meeting  in  a  different  part  of  the  congregation. 

A  striking  trait  in  my  father's  character  was  the  depth  of  his  religious 
experience,  and  his  unusually  advanced  progress  in  the  Divine  life.  The 
following  remarks,  which  I  find  written  by  his  own  hand  in  his  pocket  Greek 
Testament,  will  throw  some  light  on  his  internal  religious  history : — 

"1.  From  the  time  of  my  conversion  in  my  eighteenth  year,  my  life  was,  though 
indifferent  degrees,  a  continnal  prayer,  a  longing  and  sighing  after  God.  2.  It  was 
a  continual  repentance,  on  account  of  my  sins  and  the  depravity  of  my  heart.  8. 
It  was  a  continual  longing  after  holiness  and  grace  to  live  according  to  the  will  of 
God.  4.  A  continual  longing  for  union  and  communion  with  God.  5.  Through  life 
I  had  a  continued  desire  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  which  influenced  every  sermon  I 
preached,  though  it  was  often  defiled  by  the  intermixture  of  selfish  aims.  6.  I  had 
a  constant  desire  for  the  society  of  the  pious.  7.  At  the  same  time.  I  had  many 
infirmities  and  sins,  and  all  my  virtues  were  defective.  In  1840  I  enjoyed  a  special 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  love  shed  abroad  in  my  heart,  which  was  exceedingly 
refreshing  to  me.  And,  soon  after,  I  had  also  a  special  view  of  the  Divine  majesty 
and  goodness.  In  1841  I  had  an  extraordinary  view  of  Christ,  and  beheld  his  image, 
u  it  were,  in  the  chamber  of  my  soul." 

For  several  months  before  his  death,  he  was  much  abstracted  from  the 
world,  and  engaged  in  almost  constant  communion  with  God.  During  this 
time,  he,  on  one  occasion,  was  lying  on  his  bed  in  the  night-watches,  and 
called  to  my  mother,  who  was  at  his  side, — "  Oh,  if  you  could  see  what  I 
have  seen  beyond  the  Jordan  of  death,  how  happy  you  would  be !"  Such 
was  the  holy  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  awaited  the  call  of  his  Redeemer, 
and  such  the  foretaste  vouchsafed  to  him  of  his  future  inheritance,  until  he 
calmly  yielded  his  life  into  his  Redeemer's  hands. 

Very  fraternally  yours, 

S.  S.  SCHMUCKER. 


FROM  REV.  J.  ALLEN  BROWN,  D.D., 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Getttsburo  Theol.  Seminary,  March  80,  18(^5. 

My  dear  Sir :  In  complying  with  the  request  to  furnish  something  touching  the 
late  venerable  Dr.  J.  G.  Schmucker,  I  will  confine  myself  strictly  to  my  own 
personal  recollections ;  and,  as  these  extend  only  over  a  small  part  of  his  life, 
you  will  not  be  troubled  with  a  very  lengthy  account.  It  affords  me,  however, 
great  pleasure,  to  be  able,  even  in  this  humble  way,  to  record  my  high  regard 
for  him  while  living,  and  the  delight  with  which  I  recall  the  intercourse  with 
him  which  I  was  privileged  to  enjoy. 

Our  first  meeting,  which  I  cannot  call  acquaintance,  since  I  was  tHen  out  a 
youth,  was  in  the  year  1840,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  son-in-law.  Dr. 
Sprecher,  at  Middletown,  Pa.  He  had  already  retired  from  the  active  duties 
of  the  ministry.  As  I  was  then  a  student,  not  yet  entered  college,  I  have  lit- 
tle recollection  beyond  his  venerable,  dignified  appearance,  his  apparent  interest 
in  study,  and  his  friendly  condescension  to  a  mere  youth.  Some  remarks 
about  theological  opinions,  and  concern  about  Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar, 
leave  the  impression  that,  even  at  that  period,  he  maintained  habits  of  careful 
investigation. 

My  acquaintance  proper  began  early  in  the  year  1848,  when  I  settled  in 
York,  Pa.,  where  a  large  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent,  and  where  it  was 
my  lot  to  officiate  in  the  church  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  Pastor,  and  in 
vhich  he  was  then  a  regular  worshipper.  During  a  period  of  some  two  years 
I  was  a  firequent  visitor  at  his  house,  sharing  not  only  his  friendship,  but 
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enjoying  his  friendly  counsels.     A  few  items, — ^the  freshest  in  my  memory,  of 
this  venerable  father,  I  will  now  give. 

No  one  who  ever  saw  him  could  forget  his  personal  appearance  and  manner. 
Of  about  medium  stature,  and  singularly  erect  in  old  age,  with  a  fine  counte- 
nance, and  full  supply  of  hair,  in  perfect  order,  he  presented  an  appearance  of 
dignity,  that  was  truly  commanding;  whilst  his  manner,  combining  gravity 
and  softness,  was  attractive  and  pleasing.  In  his  intercourse  he  exemplified 
the  precept, — "  Be  courteous,"  and  was  a  model  of  Christian  politeness.  Nature 
and  grace  had  both  contributed  to  the  formation  of  his  character,  and  the 
result  was  one  of  much  beauty  and  excellence. 

His  manner  towards  young  preachers  was  very  kind  and  encouraging. 
Usually  at  the  close  of  the  service  he  had  some  kind  word  to  cheer.  After 
my  first  sermon  in  his  presence,  he  said,  as  I  came  from  the  pulpit, — "I  think 
the  Lord  was  with  you  to-day.**  There  were  no  flippant  criticisms,  no  eulogies 
to  gender  or  nourish  pride,  but  judicious  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement. 
On  another  occasion,  after  I  had  preached  on  Matt,  xxviii,  19,  20,  he  expressed 
gratification,  but  said  there  was  too  much  in  the  text  for  a  single  discourse. 
It  was  very  evident  that  he  had  made  preaching  a  study,  and  knew  how  to 
divide  the  Word  of  truth.  His  criticisms  of  some  men,  though  never  harsh, 
were  discerning,  and  showed  that  he  had  detected  the  weak  points.  He  loved 
to  speak  of  the  great  preachers  in  our  own  and  other  churches,  and  especially 
to  tell  of  their  spiritual  power. 

He  was  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Word.  Olshausen,  at  this  time,  was 
a  favourite  commentator  with  him.  He  expressed  a  decided  preference  for 
Olshausen  over  Tholuck,  as  more  spiritual  and  giving  more  of  the  mind  of 
the  inspired  writer.  Tholuck  he  regarded  as  too  profuse  in  his  exhibition  of 
learned  authorities,  and  less  instructive  than  Olshausen.  My  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Olshausen  was  made  with  a  borrowed  volume  from  his  library. 

The  prosperity  of  Zion  and  the  welfare  of  the  Country  both  seemed  to  be 
near  his  heart.  He  loved  to  hear  of  what  God  was  doing.  The  cause  of 
Christ  at  home  and  abroad  had  his  sympathies  and  his  prayers.  He  believed 
that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  reign  over  the  earth  was  drawing  nigh.  The 
revolutions  among  nations  he  regarded  as  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  which  shall  not  pass  away.  He  was  cheerful,  hopeful,  and  look- 
ing forward  with  confidence  in  God. 

But  he  has  gone  to  join  the  band  of  Prophets,  Apostles,  Confessors  and 
Ministers  of  Jesus.  His  name  is  fragrant  on  the  earth,  his  record  was  on 
high,  and  he  has  entered  on  his  reward. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  A.  BROWN. 


JOHN  p.  RUTHRAUFP. 

1793—1837. 

John  F.  Ruthraupf  was  bom  in  Northampton  County,  Pa.,  on  the  14<ih  of 
January,  1764.  His  parents,  who  had  emigrated  from  Germany,  were  especially 
careful  to  give  him  a  religious  education,  and  he  became,  in  early  life,  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  spiritual  and  eternal  realities,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
made  a  public  profession  of  his  &ith.  In  August,  1779,  he  had  gained  so  much 
confidence  in  his  Christian  experience,  that  he  began  to  meditate  the  purpose  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.     He  was,  at  that  time,  a  resident 
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of  Fork  County,  whither  his  parents  had  removed  some  years  before,  and  was 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  did  not  commence  his  theological  course 
until  the  year  1790,  when  he  left  the  fiirm  on  which  he  had  been  labouring,  and 
went  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Goering,  then 
Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  York,  and  distinguished  for  his  learning  and 
eloquence.  Here  he  continued  a  diligent  student  for  three  years.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  the  year  1793,  in  reference  to  which  he  remarks  in  his  Diary, 
— "God  was  present  and  graciously  assisted  me."  During  the  next  two  years 
he  had  the  charge  of  several  churches  in  York  County,  and  subsequently  preached 
for  a  season  in  Carlisle.  In  June,  1795,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  from 
the  Green  Castle  Congregation,  and  several  others,  in  some  of  which  he  laboured 
upwards  of  forty  years.  His  charge  embraced  McConnelsburg,  Loudon,  Mercers- 
burg,  Waynesboro',  Quincy,  Smoketown,  Jacob's  Church,  and  several  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Md.  He  also  preached  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Emmittsburg, 
and  for  a  time  at  Chambersburg,  and  continued  to  supply  the  Congregation  at 
Carlisle,  and  another  about  twelve  miles  from  Harrisburg.  This  was  distant 
from  his  home  about  fifty  miles,  and  he  performed  the  journey  once  every  month. 
Several  of  his  congregations  were  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  apart ;  and  a  high 
mountain  lay  between  two  churches  that  he  had  to  serve  on  the  same  Sabbath. 
But,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  pulpit,  he  mounted  his  horse,  with  his  dinner  in  his 
hand,  that  he  might  be  able  to  meet  his  second  appointment  for  the  day.  He 
had  a  vigorous  constitution  and  great  power  of  endurance,  and  was  thereby  well 
fitted  to  the  work  of  a  missionary  pioneer.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  ministers  are 
now  cultivating  the  field  which  Mr.  Ruthrauff  then  occupied  alone. 

This  devoted  servant  of  Christ  continued  his  labours  as  Pastor  until  the  year 
before  his  death.  Even  after  he  had  formally  relinquished  his  charge,  he  occap 
aonidly  preached  when  his  services  were  rendered  particularly  dearable.  Only 
nine  days  before  his  death,  though  he  had  then  seen  upwards  of  seventy  years,  he 
engaged  with  great  interest  in  conducting  the  exercises  of  a  protracted  meeting  in 
his  nei^bourhood.  He  died  on  the  18th  €i  December,  1837,  in  the  seventy- 
fi]urth  year  of  his  age.  From  the  ccmunencement  of  his  illness  he  had  little 
expectation  that  he  should  recover,  and  waited  cahnly  and  trustingly  for  God's  will 
to  be  done  concerning  him.  A  short  time  before  he  expired,  he  exclaimed  **  Yio- 
tofy,  Yictoiy,  the  Lord  is  here !"  The  exercises  on  the  occasion  of  his  Funeral 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Scholl,  Harpel,  Cline  and  Rebaugh. 

Mr.  Ruthrauff  was  married,  in  1784,  to  Ann  Maria  Hamme,  a  native  of  York 
County,  and  a  lady  of  great  moral  and  Christian  wortii,  who  survived  her  husband 
several  years.  They  had  nine  children, — one  dau^ter  and  eight  aaoa.  Two  of 
the  SODS  became  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 

FROM  THE  REY.  GEORGE  DTEHL,  D.D. 

Frederick,  Md.,  May  27,  1858. 
Dear  Sir:  My  recollections  of  the  Rev.  John  F.  Ruthrauff  date  back  chiefly  to 
my  very  early  life.  During  his  last  years  I  saw  very  little  of  him,  being  myself 
away  from  the  neighbourhood,  prosecuting  my  studies  at  college.  The  image 
of  the  man,  however,  with  his  tall  and  muscular  frame,  his  benevolent  coun- 
tenance and  gray  hairs,  his  stately  walk,  his  courteous  bow,  his  easy  conver- 
sation with  the  elders  of  his  church  and  his  kind  remarks  to  children,  are 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  memory.  He  was  capable  of  severe  and  uninter- 
mitted  labour.     His  parish  was  very  large,  extending  some  twenty-five  miles 
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from  mountain  to  mountain,  across  the  whole  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  in  the 
Northern  part  of  Franklin  County.     His  life  was  eminently  an  active  one. 

Nature  must  have  endowed  him  with  strong  mental  qualities, quickness 

of  perception,  clearness  of  insight,  and  tenacity  of  memory.  He  enjoyed  few 
early  advantages  for  intellectual  culture,  and  could  never  be  said  to  be  a  man 
of  studious  habits.  His  reading  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  Bible,  a  good 
Commentary,  and  a  few  practical  works.  But  his  native  vigour  of  mind 
enabled  him  to  produce,  with  but  little  effort,  discourses,  each  of  which  would 
have  cost  most  other  men  days  of  intellectual  labour.  His  temper  was  quick 
and  sensitive.  In  early  life  he  must  have  been  somewhat  impetuous ;  and 
even  in  old  age  he  would  sometimes  utter  burning  words  to  those  whom  he 
regarded  as  wilfully  perverse. 

Few  men  were  gifted  with  a  keener  sagacity,  or  possessed  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  than  Mr.  Ruthrauff.  He  was  as  little  likely  to 
be  imposed  on  in  a  bargain  as  any  other  man.  His  deportment  was  always 
grave  and  dignified.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  parishioners  he  was  ordina- 
rily bland,  but  his  personal  reproofs  were  sometimes  very  caustic,  and  not 
unfrequently,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  procured  for  him  enemies.  He  had 
great  moral  courage — no  man's  presence  ever  intimidated  or  embarrassed  him 
in  the  performance  of  any  duty  to  which  he  believed  himself  called. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  fluent,  animated  and  instructive,  and  his  appeals 
were  often  exceedingly  earnest  and  pathetic.  While  he  expounded  his  text  in 
a  luminous  and  satisfactory  manner,  his  sermons  were  generally  rather  prac- 
tical than  doctrinal.  He  frequently  selected,  as  the  basis  of  his  discourse,  the 
Gospel  or  the  Epistle  of  the  day.  He  delivered  himself  with  great  ease,  and 
while  he  always  spoke  to  edification,  he  left  you  with  the  impression  that  he 
was  giving  utterance  to  the  thoughts  which  first  occurred  to  him.  His  voice 
was  pleasant  and  of  considerable  compass,  though  he  seldom  spoke  louder 
than  was  necessary  to  fill  his  audience  room.  He  was  particularly  happy  in 
the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  his  charge.  His  catechumens,  on  the  day  of 
Confirmation,  were  often  deeply  moved,  and  sometimes  bathed  in  tears,  while 
his  own  voice  became  tremulous  and  his  venerable  frame  shook  with  emotion. 

Mr.  Ruthrauff,  though  not  indeed  without  infirmities,  (for  these  cling 
even  to  the  best,)  was  a  man  of  substantial  Christian  excellence,  and  laboured 
earnestly  for  the  conversion  of  souls  and  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
Kingdom.  And  his  labours  were  not  without  their  reward ;  for  many  were  the 
seals  to  his  ministry.  Some  who  were  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  through  his  instrumentality,  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  district  over 
which  his  labours  extended.  His  memory  is  still  reverently  and  gratefully 
cherished  by  his  surviving  parishioners. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  DIEHL. 


FREDERICK    WILLIAM    GEISSENHAINER    D.D,* 

1793—1838. 

Frederick  William  Geissenhainer,,  the  son  of  Henry  A.  and  Sophia 
J.  H.  Geissenhainer,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  June,  1771,  at  Muhlheim,  (now 
belonging  to  Prusaa,)  Germany.  He  lost  his  &ther  when  he  was  about  three 
years  old,  and  was  indebted  for  his  education  to  his  grand&ther,  the  Key.  Dr. 

*  MS.  from  hii  son.  Rev.  F.  W.  QeiHenhainer. 
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Frederick  William  Geissenliamer,  one  of  the  more  distiDgmshed  Lutheran 
clergymen  of  his  day.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  he  entered  the 
Uniyersity  at  Giessen,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  had  completed  his  course  of 
Theolc^cal  study.  But,  as  he  was  too  young  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  he  remained  two  years ;  and  then,  having 
reached  the  age  €i  eighteen,  he  received  and  accepted  an  appointment  as 
Professor  in  a  Seminary.  When  he  was  twenty  he  was  advised  to  apply  for 
Ordination  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
qualifications  for  the  oflBce,  there  was  made  in  his  favour  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  which  required  that  he  should  be  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  was, 
accordingly,  ord^ned ;  and,  shortly  after,  took  charge  of  two  village  congrega- 
tions, with  which  he  continued  for  about  eighteen  months.  Meanwhile,  his 
grandfi]tther  had  deceased ;  and,  not  long  aft;er,  tidings  came  to  him  that  his 
mother  also  was  dead ;  and  this  latter  circumstance,  of  which  he  had  no  reason 
to  doubt,  in  connection  with  the  distracted  state  of  things  incident  to  war,  led 
him  and  his  only  brother,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  his  place  of  residence,  to 
form  the  purpose  of  migrating  to  the  United  States.  They  made  their  arrange- 
ments accordingly ;  not  giving  themselves  time  even  to  visit  their  native  town ; 
and,  though  they  were  aware  that  there  was  some  property  in  the  fiunily,  they 
left  it,  as  they  supposed,  to  a  maiden  aunt, — their  only  surviving  relative  in 
those  parts,  who  had  lived  with  their  mother. 

In  the  year  1793  they  arrived  at  Philadelphia ;  and,  soon  afi«r,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  accepted  a  call  to  labour  among  several  congregations  ui  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1794,  he  was  married  to  Anna 
Maria,  daughter  of  Michael  and  Eve  Reiter.  They  had  six  children,  one  of 
whom  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Miller,  deceased,  late  of  Reading, 
Pa,  and  another  has  succeeded  his  father,  as  minister  of  a  German  Lutheran 
congregation  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Id  the  Bptrng  of  1807  Mr.  Geissenhainer  learned  fix)m  a  Jew,  who  came  fix)m 
his  native  place,  that  his  mother  was  still  living  and  in  good  health,  and  that  it 
was  his  aunt  who  had  died,  when  it  was  reported  to  be  his  mother.  Transported 
by  this  most  unexpected  intelligence,  he  immediately  made  arrangements  for  bring- 
ing her  to  this  countiy ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  autumn,  after  having  been  separated 
bom  h^  nearly  fifteen  years,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  at  Philadelphia, 
aod  welcoming  her  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  She  lived  with  her  sons  nine 
years  after  her  arrival,  and  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  in  the  joyful  confidence 
of  entering  on  a  better  life. 

In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  oi  the  Rev.  Br.  John  Kunze,  previous 
to  his  dea^,  Mr.  Geissenhainer  was  called  to  the  German  Lutheran  Churches,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  1808.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  retained  this  charge  until 
the  spring  of  1814,  when  he  resigned  it,  and  went  to  preach  to  the  congregations 
of  Pottstown  and  the  Trappe,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.  Here  he  continued  till 
December,  1822,  when  he  was  recalled  to  his  former  charge  in  New  York,  at  the 
old  Swsftnp  Church,  comer  of  William  and  Frankfort  streets.  This  congr^ation 
tonoved  to  St.  Matthew's  Church,  m  Walker  street,  in  1830,  where  he  continued 
to  officiate  till  the  dose  of  1887,  thou^  his  health  was  feeble  during  several  of 
his  last  years,  and  he  was  often  assisted  by  his  son,  and  his  brother's  sons,  whom 
he  had  educated  for  the  ministry.  About  the  first  of  March,  1838,  his  strength 
began  very  perceptibly  to  &il,  and,  firom  this  time,  it  was  manifest  that  his  labours 
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were  finished,  and  that  but  little  of  life  rem^ed  to  him.  In  the  prospect  of  Iub 
departure,  he  was  perfectly  tranquil  and  self-possessed,  declaring  his  undouhdng 
confidence  in  his  Redeemer's  merits.  "  During  my  life,"  said  he,  "  I  have  pat 
my  trust  in  my  Saviour — He  never  did  forsake  me,  and  I  am  sure  He  never  will" 
A  short  time  before  he  expired,  his  son  asked  him  whether  he  should  leave  him  to 
officiate  in  the  diurch,  the  hour  for  public  service  having  arrived ;  and  he  pressed 
his  hand  most  warmly,  and  .said, — "  Gro,  in  God's  name,  my  son,  and  do  your 
duty," — the  last  words  that  he  ever  addressed  to  him.  To  his  wife  he  said, — 
"  Weep  not  — I  must  go  to  the  other  portion  of  my  femily."  He  died  on  the 
27th  (k  May,  1838 ;  it  being  exactly,  not  only  to  tie  day  of  the  mcmth,  but  to 
the  very  hour  of  the  day,  forty-four  years  after  his  marriage.  He  was  within  kas 
than  a  month  of  axty-six  years  of  age. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  finom  ^e  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1826.  He  educated  a  number  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  among 
whom  was  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Miller.  He  wrote  very  ext^isively 
on  various  subjects,  but  published  nothing  except  a  few  hymns. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 

New  York.  March  8.  1852. 

My  dear  Sir: — T  cannot  claim  to  have  been  a  very  intimate  friend  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Geissenhainer,  concerning  whom  you  enquire,  and  yet  I  had  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  him  during  the  latter  years  of  his  residence  in  this 
city.  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him  in  consequence  of  his  calling  upon 
me  on  business,  about  the  year  1815  or  '16,  and  the  impression  which  that 
first  interview  made  upon  my  mind  led  me  to  feel  a  strong  desire  to  cultivate 
an  acquaintance  with  him,  as  I  might  have  opportunity.  I  frequently  met 
him  in  subsequent  years;  and  always  with  great  pleasure ;  and  the  more  I 
knew  of  him,  the  greater  was  my  respect  for  his  character  and  attainments. 

In  stature  Dr.  Geissenhainer  was  rather  small,  but  he  had  an  uncommonly 
expressive  countenance.  His  eye  was  remarkably  clear,  and,  when  lighted  up. 
as  it  usually  was  in  conversation,  it  beamed  with  intelligence.  Indeed,  when 
he  was  earnestly  engaged,  he  seemed  to  talk  to  you  not  merely  with  his  lips, 
but  with  every  part  of  his  face.  He  impressed  you  at  once  with  the  idea  that 
he  had  a  vigorous,  discriminating  and  well  furnished  mind.  He  had  the 
reputation — and  I  have  no  doubt,  justly — of  being  a  man  of  very  extensive  learn- 
ing ;  his  acquirements  were  not  merely  professional,  but  extended  to  various 
other  departments  of  knowledge,  in  some  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  be 
eminent.  He  was  strong  in  his  moral  nature,  as  in  his  intellectual.  He 
spoke  and  acted  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart. 

Dr.  Geissenhainer  generally  preached  in  German,  so  that  I  am  not  able  to 
express  an  intelligent  opinion  concerning  him  in  this  respect.  I  know,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  in  excellent  repute  as  a  Preacher,  among  the  German  popula- 
tion, and  I  have  often  heard  that,  in  his  religious  opinions,  he  was  a  faithful 
follower  of  Martin  Luther.  He  always  seemed  to  me  to  evince  great  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  great  simplicity  of  religious  feeling.  He  was  highly  respected 
while  he  lived,  and  his  memory  is  still  fragrant  in  the  various  circles  in  which 
he  moved.  Very  truly  yours,  ^ 

J.  M.  MATHEWS. 
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1793—1827. 

Christian  ENDRESst  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1775.  His  &ther,  John  Zachary  Endress,  was  a  native  of  Wortheim-on-the- 
Main.  As  an  argument  with  his  children  not  to  undervalue  their  Protestant 
Evangelical  profession  of  feith,  he  was  accustomed  to  tell  them  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  that  Jacob  Endress,  who,  as  a  representative  of  the  city  of 
Nuremberg,  in  the  £imous  Imperial  Diet,  held  at  Augsburg  in  1531,  subscribed 
the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith.  His  mother  was  Anna  Maria  Henrici,  of  a 
Huguenot  fiunily  of  that  name,  who  had  fled  from  France  to  escape  persecution^ 
and  settled  at  Neuwied,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

The  early  intellectual  developments  of  Christian  Endress  were  somewhat 
remarkable,  and  his  studies  were  directed,  from  his  childhood,  with  a  view  to  a 
collegiate  education.  When  he  was  eight  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  Latin 
School  connected  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  due  time  became 
a  member  of  the  University,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  in  July,  1790.  Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  theological  study,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Helmuth, 
then  a  Pastor  in  Philadelphia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prosecuted  other  branches 
of  study,  as  Church  History  and  Hermeneutics,  under  Pastor  Schmidt  of  the 
same  city.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Zion's  Church,  Philadelphia,  on 
the  evening  of  Easter  Sunday,  1793. 

In  November,  1792,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Tutor  in  the  Univer- 
sity at  which  he  had  graduated.  And  he  held  this  position  until  1795,  when 
he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Congregational  School  of  Zion  and  St.  Michael. 
In  this  latter  office  he  laboured,  with  great  expense  of  health,  until  the  year 
1801,  when  he  resigned  it,  and  removed  to  Easton, — having  received  and 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Lutheran  Church  in  that  place.  After  the  year  1793, 
be  served  the  congregation  at  Frankfort,  preaching  every  alternate  Sunday; 
and,  diuring  the  year  1800,  he  preached  once  a  month  at  Cohansey,  Salem 
County,  N.  J. ;  besides  preaching  fitjquently  in  different  Churches  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  other  places.  Until  1799  he  was  subject  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  Minister  or  Ministers  of  the  Church  in  Philadelphia,  but,  at  the  last 
mentioned  date,  he  received  a  license  frt)m  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  ordained  at  Reading  in  1802. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1801,  Mr.  Endress  was  married  to  Margaretha, 
dao^ter  of  Jacob  Fries,  of  Friesburg,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

On  the  2l8t  of  November,  1801,  Mr.  Endress  preached  his  first  sermon  at 
Easton.  During  the  next  three  years,  he  ministered  to  the  Congregations  of 
Easton,  Williamstown,  Plainfield,  Mooretown,  Upper  Mount  Bethel,  Hamilton, 
Smithfield  and  Hardwicke,  besides  occasionally  preaching  at  Greenwich,  Knowl- 

*JM5S.  from  his  son,  Hon.  Isaao  L.  Endress  and  Rev.  Dr.  Baker. 

f  His  sponsors  at  his  Baptism  were  Christian  and  Catherine  Jausoh.  Frederick  Lewfs, 
aB«  of  the  Sovereign  Counts  of  Lowenstofn-Wertheim  had,  by  letter,  a  short  time  before, 
rcqoested  to  be  considered  Godfather  to  the  expected  child,  and  therefore  his  nnmo  is 
found  apon  the  Baptismal  Record  of  the  Cbnrch  of  Zion  and  St.  Michael  in  Philadelphia, 
Ckrittian  Frederick  Ltwi$;  but  he  himself  always  wrote  Chrittian  only. 
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ton,  Hope,  Newtown  and  Walpack,  in  New  Jersey,  and  Lower  Sancon,  m 
Penasylvania, — these  congregations  being  otherwise  without  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel.  After  1804  the  Congregations  of  Plainfield,  Mooretown,  Hamilton, 
Mount  Bethel,  Smithfield  and  Hardwicke,  were  provided  with  a  Pastor,  while 
he  still  retained  the  charge  of  the  Congregations  of  Easton,  Williamstown, 
Lower  Sauoon  and  Greenwich,  occasionally  visiting  other  churches  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  Endress  remained  here  until  the  year  1814,  when,  in  the  hope  of  benefit- 
ing the  health  of  his  wife,  he  was  led  to  remove  to  Dansville,  Steuben  (now  Liv- 
ingston) County,  N.  Y.  Here  he  resided  twelve  months,  and  then  returned  to 
Easton. 

On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Ernst  Muhlenberg,  in  1815,  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him  as  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Congregation  at  Lancaster, 
*Pa.,  and  entered  at  once  with  great  ardour  on  the  duties  of  that  responsible 
position.  Here  was  opened  a  wide  field  of  usefulness,  in  which  his  taknts, 
learning  and  piety  found  ample  scope.  For  a  short  time  he  was  subjected  to 
serious  difficulty,  on  account  of  his  fevouring  the  introduction  of  the  English  bua- 
guage  into  the  exercises  of  public  worship.  The  Germans,  regarding  all  attempts 
of  this  kind  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  strongly  resisted  the  wishes  of 
those  members  of  the  congregation  who  were  desirous  of  making  provision  for 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  their  fi^milies,  unacquainted  with  the  Grerman  lan- 
guage. Many  injurious  reports  concerning  Mr.  Endress,  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  were  put  in  circulation,  but  their  effect  was  only  temporary.  The  Ger- 
mans withdrew  from  the  church,  and  erected  an  edifice  designed  exclusively  for 
German  services.  Mr.  Endress,  by  the  calm  and  yet  fearless  course  which  he 
pursued,  greatly  elevated  himself  in  the  estimation  of  not  only  his  immediate 
friends,  but  the  community  at  large. 

In  1819  Mr.  Endress  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University  at  which  he  was  educated. 

Dr.  Endress  died  at  Lancaster,  after  a  brief  but  psunful  illness,  on  the  30th 
of  September,  1827,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age  and  thirty-fourth  of  his 
ministry.  He  was  buried  in  the  old  Lutheran  burying  ground  in  Lancaster, 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.  D.,  of  Reading,  performing  theFuneral  service. 

Dr.  Endress  wrote,  with  equal  fiicility,  the  German  and  English  languages, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  in  contemplation  several  works  for  the 
press.  He  had  prepared  for  publication  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  of  which  Bishop  White,  to  whom  it  was  subsequently  submitted,  expressed 
a  highly  favourable  opinion.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the 
Lutheran  Intelligencer,  and,  aftx^r  his  death,  several  of  his  sermons  were  published 
in  the  Lutheran  Preacher.  In  1791  he  published,  in  the  German  language,  a 
duodecimo  volume  entitled  "  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  not  Susceptible  of  Union 
with  Temporal  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy." 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Endress,  his  widow  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
remained  there  till  1832,  and  then  took  up  her  residence  for  the  rest  of  her  life 
in  Dansville,  where  she  died  on  the  11th  of  January,  1861,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  They  had  six 
cluldren, — four  daughters  and  two  sons.  One  of  the  sons  (Isaac  L.)  is  a  lawyer ; 
the  other  (Samvd  L.)  a  physician. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  PHILIP  F.  MATER,  D.D. 

Philadelphia,  June  8,  1852. 

Dear  Sir :  I  knew  Dr.  Endress  well.  My  acquaintance  with  him  com- 
menced previous  to  my  settlement  in  the  ministry,  and  became  more  and  more 
intimate,  I  may  say,  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  often  preached  in  my  pulpit 
on  his  visits  to  his  relatives  in  this  city,  and  my  intercourse  with  him  was  not 
only  free,  but  in  some  degree  confidential. 

He  gave  you  the  idea  at  once  of  a  noble  specimen  of  a  man.  In  his  person 
he  was  tall,  somewhat  stout,  and  had  a  good  strong  frame,  that  seemed  built 
for  endurance.  He  had  rather  a  rough  German  countenance,  but  there  was 
great  openness,  manliness  and  vigour  in  his  expression.  Nor  was  his  counte- 
nance, by  any  means,  a  false  index  to  his  character.  His  mind  was  one  of  far 
more  than  ordinary  power.  He  perceived  both  quickly  and  clearly;  and  his 
jadgment  could  be  relied  on  with  the  utmost  confidence.  He  was  not  satis, 
fied  with  looking  upon  the  surface  of  any  subject — he  investigated  closely, 
and  was  disposed  to  look  after  the  rationale  of  things,  so  far  as  it  came 
within  the  range  of  the  human  intellect.  He  had  a  decided  taste  for  Mathe- 
matics ;  and  he  indulged  it  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  professional 
engagements. 

In  his  theological  views  Dr.  Endress  was  a  decided  Trinitarian,  but  an 
equally  decided  Arminian.  As  a  Preacher,  he  was  not  technically  eloquent — 
never  studied  or  cared  much  for  the  graces  either  of  style  or  of  oratory ;  but 
yon  could  never  hear  him  without  feeling  that  you  were  in  contact  with  a  dis- 
criminating, powerful  and  earnest  mind.  He  had  always  great  command  of 
the  nv>re  intelligent  and  reflecting  portion  of  his  audience. 

In  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially  in  Ecclesiastical  Bodies,  few  men  had 
more  control  than  Dr.  Endress.  His  sympathies  were  strongly  with  the 
*•  liberal"  party,  and  he  hiad  a  principal  agency  in  constructing  the  platform 
on  which  the  General  Synod  now  stands.  He  had  a  high  idea  of  religious 
freedom,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  it  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

He  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible,  and  accustomed  himself  to  thorough 
and  independent  investigation.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Romans, 
which  has  never  been  published,  but  which  I  have,  since  his  death,  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  much  of  the  same 
character  with  McKnight's  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
critical  and  highly  elaborate  production. 

In  private  life  Dr.  Endress  was  an  example  of  all  that  is  amiable, 
generous  and  of  good  report.  He  was  full  of  good- humour  and  a  most  agree- 
able companion,  while  yet  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  dignity  becoming  a 
Christian  Minister.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  integrity,  conscientiousness 
and  benevolence. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  completion  and  success  of  your  expected  work, 
I  am  most  sincerely  yours, 

PHILIP  F.  MAYER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  J.  FEW  SMITH,  D.D. 

Newabk,  N.  J.,  September  11,  1862. 

Dear  Sir:  I  fear  that  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Endress  are  hardly  copious 
or  definite  enough  to  add  any  mterest  to  your  sketch  of  him.  He  was  a  rela- 
tive of  my  mother,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  making  occasional  visits  at  my 
Other's  house,  and  his  visits  were  always  gladly  welcomed  by  us.  I  remem- 
ber him  as  a  man  of  large  and  vigorous  frame,  with  an  open,  bright  counte- 
nance, full  of  intelligence,  bringing  light  with  him  to  oar  circle, — a  genial,  warm 
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hearted  man,  gladdening  us  with  his  cheeriness.  I  have  also  bright  recollec- 
tions of  certain  feelings  of  awe  with  which  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  Minister,  and 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  power.  I  believe  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  sincere 
piety,  and  most  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties  as  a  Christian 
Minister.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  our  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayer,  who 
never  gave  his  confidence  or  esteem  hastily.  As  to  the  troubles  in  which  he 
was  involved  on  account  of  his  wise  endeavours  to  introduce  the  English 
language  into  the  public  services  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  although  I  hare 
heard  more  or  less  of  them,  yet,  being  a  mere  child  at  the  time,  I  know  noth- 
ing personally.  I  have  learned  to  venerate  his  memory  as  an  able  and  faithful 
minister  of  Christ. 

With  great  respect,  I  am, 

Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

J.  FEW  SMITH. 


GEORGE   LOCHMAN,  D.D.* 

1794—1826. 

George  Lochman  was  bora  m  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  December  2,  1T7^ 
His  parents  migrated  to  this  countiy  from  Germany  at  an  early  period;  and, 
though  in  humble  circumstances,  were  distinguished  for  their  probity  and  piety. 
Their  son  George,  at  a  veiy  early  age,  exhibited  an  uncommonly  precocious  intel- 
lect, and  especially  a  fondness  for  reading  which  distinguished  him  among  all  his 
youthful  ai?sociates.  And  he  comprehended  and  retained  what  he  read.  His  per- 
ception was  quick,  his  memory  retentive,  and  his  progress  at  school  such  as  to 
attract,  in  an  unusual  degree,, the  attenticm  of  his  teachers.  His  mind  was  also 
very  early  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and,  after  a  course  of  pungent  con- 
viction of  sin  and  severe  inward  struggles,  he  was  brou^t  to  exercise  an  affectionate 
confidence  in  the  Redeemer.  During  his  attendance  on  the  catechetical  instruction 
of  the  Church,  his  answers  to  the  questions  which  were  put  to  him  by  his  Pastor 
showed  a  degree  of  promptness  and  intelligence,  that  excited  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  inclined  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry.  Dr.  Helmuth,  under  whose  minis- 
trations his  eariy  years  were  passed,  did  not  fiul  to  exert  all  proper  influence  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  His  mother  also  strongly  favoured  it ;  but  Ws 
fitther  at  first  objected,  partly  on  the  ground  that  he  needed  the  services  of  his  son 
m  carrying  forward  his  business,  and  partly  because  his  income  was  so  limited  as 
to  forbid  the  hope  of  his  rendering  him  the  requisite  assistance  in  procuring  an 
education.  He,  however,  subsecjuently,  on  perceiving  that  his  son's  mind  was 
strongly  set  in  that  direction,  and  being  influenced  also  somewhat  by  the  judgment 
of  his  Pastor,  withdrew  his  objections. 

Afier  going  through  his  preparatory  course,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated,  with  high  honour,  in  the  year  1789.  On 
leaving  College  he  engaged,  for  a  while,  in  the  business  of  teaching,  at  the  same 
time  prosecuting  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Helmuth, 
with  whom  he  continued  till  the  year  1794,  when  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.     Shortly  after  his  licensure,  he  accepted  a  call 

*  MS.  from  bis  Bon,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Loohman. 
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to  Lebanon,  Pa.,  where  he  remained,  labouring  with  great  diligence  and  success, 
twenty-one  years.  The  charge  was  one  that  required  a  great  amDunt  of  work,  as 
it  embraced  not  only  Lebanon,  but  a  considerable  tract  of  surrounding  country. 
During  his  residence  here  he  was  repeatedly  solicited  toother  fields  of  labour,  which 
were  thought  more  eligible ;  but  he  declined  the  invitations,  from  a  conviction  that 
his  duty  to  his  own  people,  to  whom  he  was  most  strongly  attached,  forbade  a 
removal.  In  1815  he  was  elected  Paator  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  and,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  congregation,  he  felt  con- 
strained, even  at  the  expense  of  breaking  a  very  tender  tie,  to  listen  to  the 
invitation.  He  was,  accordingly,  installed  over  the  Harrisburg  Congregation, 
and  his  Litroductory  Sermon,  which  exhibited  the  Objects  and  Duties  of  the 
Christian  Ministry,  together  with  the  corresponding  obligations  of  the  people,  was 
received  with  so  much  £ivour  that  the  Vestry  of  the  Church  caused  it  to  be- 
printed  for  gratuitous  distribution.  His  accession  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
church;  and  his  entire  ministry  there,  which  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life, 
was  marked  by  frequent  and  signal  tokens  of  the  Divine  fevour. 

In  1819  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Alleghany 
College,  MeadviUe,  Pa. 

He  is  said  to  have  received  the  same  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  catalogue,  the  statement  must  be 
considered  as  at  least  doubtfiiL 

After  labouring  with  untiring  assiduity  during  a  series  of  years,  and  having  many 
public  engagements  superadded  to  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  pastoral  relation,  it 
was  found  that  his  constitution  began  to  give  way.  The  infirmities  of  age  became 
prematnrely  apparent,  and  at  length  disease  festened  itself  upon  him  in  a  form  that 
art  all  human  skill  at  defiance.  But  his  dechne  was  marked  with  the  most 
exemplary  patience,  the  most  serene  Christian  hope,  and  he  walked  with  an 
nnfidtering  step  through  the  dark  valley.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1826,  in 
the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  Funeral  was  attended  the  next  day,  and  a 
SermcHi  preached  on  the  occasion,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Endress,  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
from  the  text, — "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to 
thy  word ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

Dr.  Lochman's  publications  are  the  following : — 

A  Valedictory  Sermon  preached  at  Lebanon, 1815 

An  Inaugural  Sermon  preached  at  Harrisburg,        ...  1815 

History,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Lutheran  Church,     -         -         -  1818 

Evangelical  Catechism, 1822 

Hmt^iaasene  Predigten      -         -         - 1828 

Paolus  Henkel;  Sammlung  Geistreicher  Lieder;  auch  etUche  Bucher  frir 
Kinder. 

He  was  married,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1795,  to  Mary  Magdalene  Grotz,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  became  the  mother  of  two  children,  and  died  on  the  birth  of  the 
second.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1799,  he  was  married  to  Susan  Hofiinan,  also  of 
Philadelphia,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children.  She  survived  him  about  fifteen 
years.  One  of  his  sons  is  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Lochman,  D.D.,  of  York,  Pa.,  and 
toother  studied  medicine,  but,  on  account  of  bodily  infirmity,  was  unable  to  engage 
ID  the  practioe. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  R.  DEWITT,  D.D. 

HarrisbvkO)  Jannarj  16,  1852. 

My  dear  Sir :  When  I  came  to  Harrisburg,  in  1818,  to  take  charge  of  the 
church  to  which  I  now  minister.  Dr.  Lochman  was  the  Pastor  of  the  Evu- 
gelical  Lutheran  Church  of  this  place.  He  and  the  Key.  Mr.  Rahauser,  the 
Pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  were  then  the  only  resident  Pastors. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  vacant  for  several  years,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Methodist  Church,  organized  that  year,  there  were  no  other 
churches.  Mr.  Rahauser  remained  but  a  short  time  after  I  came.  He 
preached  in  the  German  language  only.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  retired  habits, 
difSdent,  but  highly  esteemed  as  an  humble  and  devotedly  pious  man,  well 
educated,  and,  I  am  told,  of  more  than  ordinary  pulpit  talent.  Dr.  Lochman 
^preached  a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  English  language.  When  the  Presby- 
terian and  Methodist  Churches  were  not  supplied,  his  church  was  the  resort 
of  all  the  English  inhabitants  of  Harrisburg,  who  were  accustomed  to  attend 
public  worship.  He  was  also  frequently  called  on  for  the  performance  of 
Funeral  services,  and  the  visitation  of  the  sick  in  the  English  families.  He 
was  prominent  in  all  the  Educational  interests  of  the  Boroup:h ;  was,  from  its 
organization  to  his  death,  the  President  of  the  Harrisburg  Bible  Society ;  and 
gave  his  countenance  and  support  to  every  measure  that  promised  to  advance 
the  public  welfare.  He  thus  became  intimately  associated  with  the  citizens 
of  Harrisburg,  and,  to  this  day,  his  name  is  held  in  affectionate  remembrance 
by  our  older  inhabitants  of  all  denominations. 

The  German  ministers  of  Dr.  Lochman's  age  were  but  one  generation 
removed  from  those  who  first  came  to  this  country  from  Germany.  They, 
for  the  most  part,  pursued  their  theological  studies  with  them,  and,  while 
doing  so,  resided  in  their  families.  From  them  they  imbibed  much  of  that 
pastoral  simplicity  and  kindness,  which  so  greatly  distinguished  them  as  a 
class,  and  which  contrasted  so  favourably  with  the  sterner  elements  in  the 
characters  of  many  of  the  Scotch-Irish  ministers,  the  first  Presbyterian  Pas- 
tors of  this  region.  This  was  the  prominent  feature  in  Dr.  Locbman's 
character, — a  childlike  simplicity,  combined  with  unmeasured  kindness  of 
heart,  which  nothing  could  disturb,  except  indeed  some  invasion  of  what  he 
esteemed  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  good  old  Lutheran  Church,  for 
which  he  entertained  an  afiection  next  in  strength  and  devotedness  to  that  he 
felt  for  his  Divine  Master.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  Dr.  Lochman  was 
a  bigot — nothing  could  be  farther  from  his  nature.  He  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  genial  and  kind  to  all  of  every  denomination.  But  the  Lutheran 
Church, — the  Gh-eat  lAitheran  Churchy  lay  very  near  his  h«art.  Its  founder, 
— the  Great  Reformer,  its  glorious  history,  its  precious  memories,  his  own 
religious  education  and  experience  identified  with  it,  and  his  long  devotion  to 
its  welfare,  rendered  it,  in  his  estimation,  the  Church  pre-eminently  that 
Christ  loved ;  and  he  ill  brooked  any  thing  that  interfered  with  its  prosperity. 
I  never  knew  a  man  who  could  more  cordially  adopt  the  beautiful  language 
of  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh 
Psalm,  than  Dr.  Lochman  could  of  the  Lutheran  Church : — 

*  For  her  my  tears  shall  fall ; 

*  For  her  my  prayers  ascend ; 

*To  her  my  cares  and  toils  be  given, 
*Tlll  tolls  and  cares  shall  end.' 

His  preaching,  his  prayers,  all  his  public  as  well  as  private  ministrations, 
bore  the  impress  of  his  pastoral  character.  He  was  esteemed  among  the  most 
learned  of  the  Lutheran  Divines  in  this  country.  He  always  had  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  students  of  Divinity  residing  with  him  in  his  family,  to  whom 
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he  gave  instruction  by  way  of  preparing  them  for  the  sacred  office.  But  in 
the  pulpit  he  invaiiably  laid  aside  the  Doctor,  and  was  the  kind  and  aflfection  • 
ate  Pastor.  To  the  acute  metaphysical  divine,  of  the  old  New  England  stamp, 
and  the  strong  doctrinal  Scotch-Irish  preacher,  his  sermons  would  have 
appeared,  I  have  no  doubt,  somewhat  meagre.  I  remember  an  anecdote,  told 
by  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  of  New  York,  to  his  theological  class,  of  Archbishop 
Usber.  A  young  minister,  after  having  heard  him  preach,  expressed  his 
great  disappointment.  He  expected  to  have  heard  the  Archbishop  evolve 
some  great  principle  from  his  text,  or  propound  some  deep  theological  truth 
for  discussion;  «but,"  said  he,  «he  was  so  plain  that  a  child  might  have 
understood  all  he  said.  It  does  not  require  an  Archbishop,  certainly,  to 
write  and  preach  such  a  sermon — any  one  could  do  it — I  could  do  it  oflf-hand 
myself."  "  Go,  try,"  was  the  laconic  answer,  "  and  you  will  find  your  mis- 
take." The  same  might  have  been  said  of  Dr.  Lochman's  preaching — so  plain, 
BO  unostentatious,  so  level  to  the  capacity  of  his  hearers,  that  the  first 
impresttion  would  be  that  any  body  can  preach  so.  It  certainly  does  not 
require  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  to  write  and  preach  such  sermons ;  but  if  any 
one  had  tried,  he  would  have  found  his  mistake.  As  a  Pastor  he  was  indefa- 
tigable. During  his  ministry  here,  he  had,  for  a  time,  the  charge  of  several 
small  country  congregations,  in  addition  to  the  one  in  town,  which  rendered 
his  pastoral  labours  very  severe.  But  he  was  ever  prompt  to  the  call  of 
duty  when  his  health  would  permit.  Storm  or  sunshine,  cold  or  heat,  day  or 
night,  he  was  ever  ready  to  go  and  administer  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  sick  and  dyjng,  to  the  afflicted  and  distressed.  Often,  in  my  early  minis- 
try, have  I  come  from  my  study  with  my  head  throbbing,  in  my  efforts  to  get 
out  something  that  might  be  useful  to  my  people,  and  have  met  the  Doctor, 
with  cane  in  hand,  walking  the  streets,  with  his  fresh,  ruddy  countenance 
lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  benignity,  either  coming  from  or  going  to 
visit  some  afflicted  family,  some  child  of  want,  or  some  members  of  his  con- 
gregation, at  whose  houses  he  was  welcome,  and  I  dare  not  say  1  never  envied 
the  leisure  he  enjoyed  from  his  studies  for  pastoral  visitation.  Methinks  I  see 
him  now  walking  the  streets,  with  his  golden-headed  cane,  a  pattern  of  neat- 
ness in  his  dress,  a  perfect  gentleman  of  the  old  school  in  his  manners,  bowing 
politely  and  complacently  to  all  he  met,  and  smiling  benignantly  on  the  little 
children,  who  rejoiced  to  be  recognized  by  the  good  Doctor,  and  thought  they 
had  much  to  tell  their  parents  at  home  when  they  could  say  that  they  had 
met  Dr.  Lochman  in  the  street,  and  that  he  had  spoken  to  them,  and  laid  his 
hands  on  their  heads  and  blessed  them.  In  those  days  Whitsuntide  was  a 
great  day  in  Harrisburg.  It  was  a  high  day.  On  that  day  all  the  youth,  of 
a  certain  age,  of  the  Lutheran  families,  marched  in  procession  through  our 
streets,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  plain  white  cap  on  their  heads,  to  the  Luthe- 
ran Church,  where  they  were  confirmed,  and  received  the  benediction  of  their 
Pastor.  Easter,  with  its  abundance  of  coloured  eggs,  and  Christmas  with  its 
Christmas  trees,  all  laden  with  Christmas  presents,  were  institutions  of 
those  days,  in  which  the  youth  of  our  town  greatly  rejoiced,  and  of  whose 
joy  no  one  was  a  greater  partaker  than  the  good  Lutheran  Pastor.  On  those 
occasions  he  seemed  in  his  element, — with  a  multitude  of  children  around 
him,  labouring  to  promote  the  joy  of  them  all.  But  those  days  are  past. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  Our  population  is  now  more  than  fourfold  what  it 
then  was,  and  the  wealth  of  our  city  has  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  The 
number  of  our  churches  and  ministers  of  different  denominations  has  also 
bcreased  with  our  population.  The  old  church  edifices  have  given  place  to 
new  and  costly  buildings.  We  have  great  preaching  now,  sprinkled  occasion- 
ally with  sensation  and  spread-eagle  discourses.  We  have  Bible  Societies, 
Tract  Societies,  Missionary  Societies,  Sabbath  Schools,  Temperance  Organiza- 
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tions,  kc.,  &c.,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  five  times  the  good  is  now  done  that 
was  formerly  done.  But,  my  dear  Sir,  the  memories  of  the  past  linger  around 
my  heart,  and  are  very  dear  to  me.  I  have  sometimes  irrepressible  longings 
for  its  return.  As  I  recall,  in  my  musings,  the  scenes  of  other  days,  I  seem 
to  meet  again,  in  our  streets,  the  good  Lutheran  Pastor,  to  see  the  benignant 
smile  on  his  countenance,  and  to  hear  from  his  lips  the  « How  do  you  do,  my 
dear  friend?" — ^in  that  peculiar  tone  of  kindness  which  it  is  impossible  to 
imitate.  But  he  is  gone.  Notwithstanding  four  or  five  other  excellent 
Pastors  have  occupied  his  place  since  his  death,  the  memory  of  Dr.  Lochman 
still  seems  almost  as  fresh  and  fragrant  as  ever. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

W.  R.  DEWITT. 


FROM  THE  REV.  A.  H.  LOCHMAN,  D.D. 

York,  Pa.,  January  19,  1803. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  always  felt  a  great  delicacy  in  writing  any  thing  of 
my  father,  lest  the  deep  filial  veneration  and  aifection  which  I  cherish  for  hiu 
memory  should  betray  me  into  some  representations  of  his  character,  which, 
to  an  indifferent  person,  might  seem  too  highly  coloured.  I  will,  however,  at 
your  urgent  request,  give  you  some  of  my  most  general  impressions  concern- 
ing him. 

I  think  T  may  safely  say  that  his  most  prominent  characteristics,  as  a  Man 
and  a  Christian,  were  a  childlike  simplicity  and  an  ardent  affection.  These 
qualities  tempered  and  modelled  the  whole  man.  His  piety  was  more  of  the 
type  of  that  of  John  than  of  Peter.  Though  ardently  attached  to  the  Church 
of  his  fathers  and  of  his  choice,  yet  no  one  ever  accused  him  of  a  bigoted  or 
sectarian  spirit.  His  hand  was  ever  cordially  extended,  and  his  heart  open, 
to  welcome  all  who  loved  the  I^rd  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  received  what  he 
regarded  as  the  cardinal  truths  of  our  holy  religion. 

Neither  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  nor  in  his  discussions  at  Synodical 
meetings,  nor  on  any  other  public  occasions,  was  there  any  thing  that  ap- 
proached to  ostentatious  display — you  always  knew  where  to  find  him ^he 

spoke  directly  to  the  point,  without  any  formality  or  any  concealment.  To 
his  students  of  Divinity,  of  whom  he  had,  at  different  times,  upwards  of 
twenty,  he  always  said, — "  Be  plain  and  simple — speak  so  that  the  common 
people  will  be  able  to  understand  you,  and  you  are  sure  that  the  learned  will." 

He  scarcely  ever  passed  a  person,  not  even  a  child,  for  whom  he  had  not  a 
smile  and  a  kind  word. 

The  love  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  was  the  theme  upon  which,  above  all  others,  he  loved  to  dwell :  this 
seemed  to  set  his  soul  on  fire,  and  he  discoursed  upon  it  with  an  eloquence 
and  a  pathos  which  often  proved  quite  irresistible. 

In  his  judgment  of  others  he  always  leaned  to  the  side  of  mercy.  His 
family  government,  though  firm  and  decisive,  was  a  constant  exhibition  of 
love.  He  scarcely  ever  administered  a  severe  reproof;  and  I  never  knew  him 
correct  any  of  his  children  but  once  or  twice,  and  then  I  was  myself  the 
unfortunate  subject,  and  I  richly  deserved  it.  Something  may  be  inferred 
concerning  the  influence  that  he  exerted  upon  his  children,  from  the  fact  that 
all  of  them  who  came  to  years  of  maturity,  (seven,)  became  consistent  mem- 
bers of  the  Church ;  and  one  son,  who  died  a  year  ago,  was  not  only  for  years 
an  active  member  of  the  Church  at  Harrisburg,  but  for  some  time   in   the 
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Council,  and  to  his  death  a  devoted  teacher- in  the  Sunday  School.     He  was 
found  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  school  when  so  weak  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  walk.     And  even  the  servants  in  the  family  were  so  attached 
to  my  father  that,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  all  remained  until  they  were  roar 
ried,  except  the  last  one,  and  she  stayed  with  us  until  after  his  death. 

In  his  dying  moments  he  said  to  a  minister  of  another  denomination  who 
▼isited  him, — «  Brother,  wliat  would  I  now  do,  if  I  had  not  an  Almighty 
Saviour  to  rest  upon  ?" 

But,  my  dear  Sir,  what  have  I  done  ?  Just  what  I  might  have  known  I 
should  do,  if  I  undertook  to  comply  with  your  request.  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  delicacy  of  a  son's  attempting  to  sketch  the  charac- 
ter of  his  father. 

Yours  affectionately, 

A.  H.  LOCHMAN. 


FREDERICK  HENRY  QUITMAN,  D.D  * 

1795—1832. 

Frederick  Henry  Quitman,  a  son  of  Stephen  Henry  and  Anna  Quitman, 
was  bom  August  7,  1760,  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  in  Westphalia.      His  fiither 
was  a  man  of  some  consideration,  and  held  an  important  office  under  the  Pru»- 
fizao  Gt)vemnient.     The  son,  at  an  early  age,  gave  indications  of  much  more 
than  common  intellect  and  great  love  of  hooks ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  have  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education.     He  was, 
accordingly,  placed,  for  some  time,  in  a  celebrated  school  at  Halle,  from  which 
he  was  idftcrwards  transferred  to  the  University  of  the  same  city.     His  immedi- 
ate fiunily  friends  were  not  in  &vour  of  his  entering  the  ministry ;  but  his  pre- 
dilections for  that  profession  were  too  strong  to  be  yielded,  and  he  therefore  pur- 
sued a  course  of  theological  study  with  the  ministry  in  view.      There  were,  at 
that  time,  in  the  University  of  Halle,  many  Professors  of  distinguished  name, — 
such  as  Knapp,  Niemeyer,  Sender,  &c.,  and,  under  the  advantages  which  he  here 
enjoyed,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  various  branches  to  which  his  attention 
was  directed. 

After  completing  his  academic  course  with  high  honour,  he  was  employed  two 
yeaiB  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  &mily  of  the  Prince  of  WaldecL  He  now  became 
eooDected  with  the  Lutheran  Consistoiy  €i  the  United  Provinces,  and  was  ordamed 
by  that  Body,  with  a  view  to  becoming  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Congregation  in 
the  Idand  d  Curacgoa.  Li  due  time  he  assumed  that  charge,  and  remained  there, 
greatly  respected,  fourteen  years.  Li  the  summer  oi  1795  he  was  induced,  by 
reaeoD  of  political  convulsions,  to  convey  his  wife  and  children  to  New  York, 
Aoa^  he  fiilly  intended,  after  a  short  time,  to  return  to  Holland.  After  his  arri- 
val hare,  however,  circumstances  occurred  adverse  to  his  return,  and  favourable  to 
his  oootinaance ;  and  he  soon  determined  to  spend  the  residue  of  his  life  on  this 
aie  the  Atlantic.  He  was  especially  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  was  a 
modi  wider  field  of  usefulness  q>en  to  him  here  than  in  his  own  country,  and  that 
the  demand  hr  labonrere  was  also  proportionally  greater.    Accordingly,  he  became 
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the  Pastor  of  the  associated  ChurdieB  of  Schoharie  and  KobleskilL  Here  he 
remained  till  1798,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Churches  of  Rhinebeck,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Gkrmantown  and  Livingston.  In  1815  he  relinquished  the  chai^  of  the 
two  last  of  these  churches,  having  prevailed  upon  them  to  call  a  minister  for  them- 
selves ;  and,  in  1824,  he  gave  up  the  Church  of  Wurtemberg  also,  m  consequence 
of  his  increasing  infirmities.  Li  1828  his  health  had  become  so  much  impaired 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  all  public  labours.  His  mind  gradually 
lost  its  vigour,  until,  at  length,  scarcely  a  trace  remained  of  what  he  had  been  in 
his  better  days.     He  died  June  26,  1882,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Quitman  was  married  at  Curaooa,  in  the  year  1784,  to  Ann  Elisabeth 
Hauyck,  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  that  island.  She  died  in  the  year  1803.  In 
1805  he  was  married  a  second  time,  to  Mary,  the  widow  of  Frederick  Meyer,  of  New 
York, — a  lady  who  had  been  commended  to  him  by  his  first  wife  on  her  death- 
bed, as  likely  to  make  a  good  mother  to  her  young  children.  She  survived  Wm 
many  years,  and  died  at  Clermont,  April  11, 1849,  nearly  ei^ty-eight  years  ci  age. 
Dr.  Quitman  had  seven  children, — ^all  by  the  first  marriage.  One  of  his  sods, 
(General  Quitman,  has  been  distinguished  in  both  military  and  civil  life. 

Dr.  Quitman's  publications  are, 

A  Treatise  on  Magic,  or  the  Intercourse  between  Spirits  and  Men,  -  -  1810 
An  Evangelical  Catechism,  or  a  short  Exposition  of  the  Principal  Doctrines 

and  Precepts  of  the  Christian  Religion, 1814 

Three  Sermons  on  ^e  Reformation  by  Luther,    -         -         -  .  -  1817 

A  Hymn  Book, 1817 


FROM  THE  REV.  AUGUSTUS  WACKERHAGEN.  D.D., 

Clermont,  N.  T.,  April  23,  1861. 

Rev.  and  very  dear  Sir :  The  friendly  request  contained  in  your  favour  of 
the  3d  inst.  awakened  in  me  some  very  grateful  recollections,  which  it  will 
afford  me  much  pleasure  to  communicate  to  you,  although  but  imperfectly,  in 
writing. 

The  opportunities  which  I  enjoyed  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  late 
Dr.  Quitman,  were  various  and  ample,  both  of  us  being  fellow-labourers  in 
the  same  portion  of  our  Lord's  vineyard,  members  of  the  same  Ministerium, 
fellow  oflBcers  to  the  same  Body,  and  still  more  closely  connected  by  my 
marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  his  second  wife.  These  various  relations 
very  naturally  gave  occasion  to  frequent  correspondence  and  personal  inter- 
course. The  result  of  which  is  that  1  feel  no  embarassment  in  undertaking 
the  service  which  you  have  asked  of  me. 

Dr.  Quitman's  personal  appearance  was  very  imposing.  His  well-propor- 
tioned and  ever  erect  frame  stood  full  six  feet  high,  and  was  of  great  bulk, 
weighing  generally  about,  and  sometimes  above,  three  hundred  pounds.  When, 
as  a  youth  of  nineteen  years,  he  entered  the  University  of  Halle,  one  of  the 
Professors,  surveying  his  frame,  burst  out  into  the  exclamation, — "  Qvimta 
088a  !  Qunntum  rohur!  Young  man,  you  have  in  you  the  stamina  for  a  life  of  a 
hundred  years."  His  bodily  powers  were  very  great.  His  small  grey  eyes  cast 
a  quick,  piercing  glance,  and  in  the  comers  of  his  small  mouth  a  benign  smile 
was  almost  constantly  lurking,  so  that  even  young  children,  to  whom  he  was 
a  great  friend,  looke  d  at  him  with  confidence.  His  mind,  being  equal 
in  power  to  his  body,  imparted  to  him  a  high  degree  of  both  moral  and  physi- 
cal courage,  which  manifested  itself  whenever  there  was  occasion  for  it. 
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Dr.  Quitman's  character  in  society  was  conspicuous  and  of  high  standing. 
On  account  of  his  Tarious  learning,  his  refined  manners  and  his  great  con- 
yersational  powers,  he  was  sought  and  admired  by  all.  Having,  after  the 
termination  of  his  University  studies,  been,  for  several  years,  private  tutor 
to  the  children  of  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  he  was  accustomed  to  move  in  the 
society  of  the  higher  ranks,  and,  when  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Rhinebeck,  was  not  only  received,  but  sought,  by  the  distinguished 
families  of  the  vicinity,  as,  previous  to  his  removal  to  the  United  States,  had 
been  the  case  on  the  Island  of  Ouracoa.  By  his  congregation  he  was  deeply 
reverenced. 

As  to  the  religious  and  theological  character  of  Pr.  Quitman,  it  was  of  the 
liberal  cast,  he  having  been  a  disciple  of  the  highly  distinguished  Professor 
Semler. 

In  preaching  he  was  brief,  biblical,  practical  and  impressive,  inculcating 
with  great  energy  the  Christian  ethics, — his  commanding  appearance  and 
deep-toned  voice  in  the  pulpit  contributing  much  to  the  effect  of  his  discourses. 
Sometimes,  when  treating  particular  sujbjects,  or  preaching  on  particular 
occasions,  he  would  elaborate  his  sermons  with  great  care.  When  at  home, 
be  never  failed  to  make  a  complete  skeleton  of  his  discourse ;  but  when  away 
from  home,  he  was  « semper  paratus,*'  and  often  preached  seven  or  eight 
times  in  one  week,  either  in  the  German,  Low  Dutch  or  English  language. 
He  never  used  a  manuscript  in  the  pulpit. 

Dr.  Quitman  was  a  man  of  great  independence  of  character,  and  was 
always  ready  for  any  emergency.  He  had  a  retentive  memory,  considerable 
imagination  and  quick  comprehension  of  characters  and  things — flashes  of 
wit,  some  pleasing,  some  scathing,  would, on  proper  occasions,  dart  forth  from 
his  prolific  and  well  furnished  mind.  He  was,  in  the  years  of  his  vigour,  fond 
of  horses,  so  that  generally,  in  his  frequent  travels,  he  handled  whip  and  line 
himself.  When  a  student  at  the  University,  he  delighted  in  driving  coach  and 
four.  His  various  talents,  and  great  acquirements  in  sciences  and  languages, 
never  left  him  without  one  or  more  students,  as  well  in  Theology  as  in  the 
classics ;  and  the  business  of  teaching  always  had  for  him  peculiar  attrac- 
tions. He  had  a  charitable  and  generous  spirit,  and  his  parsonage  was  the 
seat  of  a  cordial  hospitality. 

To  furnish  you  with  anecdotes  relating  to  my  friend  might  be  somewhat 
invidious.  I  will,  however,  mention  two  or  three  in  proof  of  his  courage, 
determination  and  ever  ready  wit.  When  he  was  engaged  to  the  lady  who 
became  his  second  wife  and  who  lived  on  the  West  side  of  the  river,  he  came 
one  day  to  the  city  of  Hudson,  intending  to  pay  her  a  visit,  with  a  view  to 
the  final  settlement  of  all  matters  relating  to  their  mutual  concerns.  But,  as 
a  most  violent  wind  was  raging  at  the  time  on  the  water,  and  tossing  up 
high  waves,  no  ferryman  could  be  induced,  for  love  or  money,  to  carry  the 
Doctor  over.  Unwilling  to  be  disappointed,  he  walked  and  looked  about 
until  he  met  with  two  rough-looking  tars,  whom — showing  them  a  hard  silver 
dollar — he  asked  whether  they  had  sufficient  courage,  for  such  a  reward,  to  set 
him  over.  Readily  consenting,  they  carried  their  charge  safe  as  Caesar  was 
once  carried  through  storm  and  waves,  and  received  their  well-earned  reward. 

An  aged  female  member  of  his  congregation,  looking  up  to  his  face,  asked 
hhn — «<  Dominie,  have  you  had  the  small  pox  V  "  No,  mother,  it  has  had 
me,"  was  his  reply.  That  disease  had  left  its  deep  marks  over  his  whole 
&ce. 

Walking  once  in  company  with  his  step-son,  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  G. 
Mayer,  in  the  street  in  the  city  of  Albany,  they  were  met  by  an  uncommonly 
large  man,  apparently  from  the  country.  The  man  seeing  the  Doctor,  stopped 
abort,  and,  scanning  his  frame  from  foot  to  head,  exclaimed, — « I  wonder  who's 
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the  biggest,  I  or  you.*'     "  I  know" — ^was  the  quick  reply  of  Dr.  Quitmtn, 
as  he  walked  on — «*  who  is  the  biggest  fool  of  the  two." 

The  Doctor  being,  at  a  certain  time,  sent  by  the  Ministerium  to  allay  some 
difference  between  a  congregation  and  their  Pastor,  spoke  on  the  occasion,  as 
was  his  wont,  as  a  man  of  authority.  An  elderly  man,  being  displeased  with 
his  authoritative  bearing,  turned  to  the  Reverend  pacificator  and  said,  with  a 
taunting  air, — "And  what  are  ministers,  then?"  "  We  are  grind-stones,  to 
grind  rough  people  smooth,"  was  the  answer. 

One  Lord's  day,  arriving  at  rather  an  early  hour  near  the  church  of  a  dis- 
tant congregation,  he  was  there  informed  that  a  certain  man,  by  the  name  of 
Finger,  living  near  the  church,  although  not  a  member  of  it,  had  slandered 
him  in  the  congregation.  The  services  of  the  sanctuary  being  closed,  the 
Doctor  alluded  to  the  affair, — the  guilty  man  being  present,  and  closed  with 
the  following  observation :  "  But  I  see  that  the  Devil  has  had  a  finger  in  this 
business,  and  therefore  no  one  will  believe  a  word  of  it." 

If,  in  the  foregoing,  you  should  find  any  thing  worthy  of  your  laudable 
purpose,  it  would  give  great  pleasure  to. 

Rev.  and  dear  Doctor, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

AUGUSTUS  WACKERHAGEN. 

FROM  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  C.  BOUCK, 

GrOVIENOR  OF  THE   StATI  OF  NlW  YORK. 

FuLTONHAM,  March  10,  1851. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  have  delayed  a  little  answering  your  letter  of  inquiry 
concerning  the  late  Dr.  Quitman,  from  a  desire  to  converse  with  some  aged 
people,  in  order  to  refresh  my  recollection  of  my  early  acquaintance  with  him. 
I  have  not,  however,  derived  much  advantage  from  doing  so,  as  I  find  there 
are  very  few  remaining  who  knew  much  about  him  during  the  time  that  he 
was  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Schoharie.  I  was  myself,  at  that  time, 
a  mere  boy ;  and,  although  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  heard  him 
preach  during  his  ministry  there,  I  cannot  bring  to  mind  any  particular  inci- 
dents that  would  serve  to  illustrate  his  character.  Taking  my  general  youth- 
ftil  recollections  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  connection  with  my  subsequent 
acquaintance,  (having  been  associated  with  him  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Hartwick 
Seminary  for  several  years,  commencing  with  1816,)  I  have  a  pretty  strong 
impression  in  regard  to  his  leading  characteristics.  I  regarded  him  as  exceed- 
ingly well  educated  and  intelligent,  but  somewhat  stern  and  rugged  in  his 
intercourse,  and  bold  and  earnest  in  his  general  bearing  in  society.  As  a 
Preacher,  he  was  sensible,  forcible,  pointed,  rather  than  highly  eloquent  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 

In  the  year  1817  Dr.  Quitman  preached  Three  Sermons  on  the  Reformation 
bv  Martin  Luther,  which  were  afterwards  published.  They  are  written  with 
great  spirit  and  power,  and  are  particularly  directed  against  all  attempts  at 
lording  it  over  the  conscience.  An  extract  from  one  of  them  may  perhaps 
throw  as  much  light  on  Dr.  Quitman's  religious  opinions  as  any  thing  that 
remains.     It  is  as  follows : — 

*'  We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  those  subjects  which  are  repeatedly  men- 
tioned ID  Holy  Writ,  and  upon  which  the  sacred  writers  lay  a  particular  stress,  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Christian's  belief,  and  constitute  the  basis  of  his 
religion.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  And  which  are 
the  topics  on  which  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  dwell  with  particular  delight,  and 
which  they  enforce  with  marked  zeal  ?  Search  the  Scriptures,  peruse  the  Gospel, 
and  you  will  find  alronst  on  every  page  the  following  solemn  declarations  :  God  is  a 
kind  and  benevolent  Father,  whose  tender  mercies  extend  over  the  whole  hiimnn 
race.    As  a  proof  of  this  merciAil  disposition,  he  has  sent  his  beloved,  his  only 
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begotten  Son,  into  the  world,  that,  through  his  mediation,  or  through  his  doctrine, 
life  and  death,  man  should  be  delivered  iVom  ignorance  and  superstition,  from  sin 
and  misery,  and  conducted  to  the  possession  of  truth,  and  the  enjoyment  of  everlast- 
ing life.  Every  one  that  is  willing  to  accept  of  this  gracious  offer,  and  to  demon- 
strate his  faith  in  the  Redeemer  by  sincere  love  to  6o4,  and  an  active  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  his  neighbours,  may  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus 
be  rendered  meet,  by  the  means  of  grace  which  the  Gospel  recommends  for  the 
enjoyment  of  eternal  felicity,  which  Jesus  Himself  is  to  impart  to  his  true  believers, 
after  having  rescued  them  from  the  grave.  These  are  the  simple  and  native  features 
by  which  the  genuine  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  easily  distinguished  ft'om  every  artificial 
scheme." 

Dr.  Quitman  was  much  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and,  by  his  opinions  and  counsels,  exerted  a  decided  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  concerns.  Indeed,  his  powers  were  of  that  commanding  sort  that 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  felt  in  any  circle  in  which  he  moved.  As  he  was  a 
foreigner,  by  birth  and  education,  I  suppose  that  he  appeared  to  less  advan- 
tage in  the  English  language  than  in  his  native  German.  He  had  not  much 
familiarity,  I  believe,  in  his  intercourse  with  common  people;  and  there  was 
a  sternness  of  expression  in  his  countenance,  that  indicated  a  general  habit  of 
mind  that  would  account  for  it.  He  had  a  fine  commanding  stature,  and 
every  thing  pertaining  to  his  personal  appearance  was  impressive  and  impos- 
ing. 

Respectfully  yours, 

WM.  C.  BOUCK. 

FROM  THE  REV.  G.  A.  LINTNER,  D.D. 

SoHOHARiB,  March  27, 1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  As  I  take  for  granted  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Quitman  will  be  one 
of  the  subjects  of  your  work,  I  herewith  send  you  a  few  reminiscences  of 
him  to  be  used  as  may  suit  your  convenience. 

I  met  Dr.  Quitman  frequently  in  our  Synodical  Conventions,  heard  hira 
preach  some  very  excellent  sermons,  and  always  regarded  him  as  one  of  our 
ablest  divines  and  most  accomplished  pulpit  orators.  He  was  President  of 
our  New  York  Ministerium,  when  I  was  received  as  a  licentiate  by  that  Body, 
in  Albany,  in  the  year  1818.  I  recollect  that,  during  that  session  of  the 
Ministerium,  a  complaint  was  brought  by  one  of  the  churches  against  its  Pastor 
ibr  some  misconduct ;  and,  while  the  Ministerium  was  engaged  in  investigat- 
ing the  charges  against  the  Pastor,  a  lawyer  from  the  congregation,  who  had 
brought  the  complaint,  delivered  himself  of  a  pretty  long  speech.  The 
Doctor,  who  was  in  the  chair,  listened  to  it  until  he  became  wearied  by  its 
length  and  seeming  irrelevancy,  when  he  turned  to  one  of  the  commissioners 
from  the  congregation, — an  old  acquaintance,  in  whose  honesty  and  good 

sense  he  had  the  fullest  confidence,  and  said, — "  Mr. is  a  lawyer — ^I 

don't  care  about  law  points  and  law  arguments  in  the  case — I  want  to  know 
the  plain  truth — tell  me,  my  friend — how  is  it  ?  Has  your  minister  done 
wrong  ?  Have  you  lost  your  confidence  in  him,  and  have  matters  gone  so 
far  that  he  can  no  longer  be  useful  among  you,  and  do  you  really  want  him 
to  leave  you?  Tell  me,  upon  your  honour,  as  a  Christian,  here,  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  this  Ministerium,  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  case."  The  appeal  was  immediately  answered  in  the  same  frank  and 
candid  manner  in  which  it  had  been  made.  The  aged  member  of  the  con- 
gregation, whom  the  Doctor  had  known  for  many  years,  arose  and  replied, —  "^ 
<*  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  is  best,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  we 
and  our  minister  should  part.  I  am  sorry  it  is  so,  but  I  cannot  resist  the 
eridence  of  it."  This  settled  the  matter.  The  Ministerium  agreed  to  dis- 
solve the  connection,  under  certain  conditions  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
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Dr.  Quitman  was  present  and  presided  at  my  Ordination,  as  Pastor  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Schoharie,  in  June,  1819.  He  preached  the 
Ordination  Sermon,  and  I  preached  my  Introductory  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.  After  service  he  came  to  me  in  the  parsonage  and  said, — "  My 
dear  young  brother,  this  has  been  to  me  a  solemn  day — your  sermon 
awakened  within  me  deep  emotion — I  feel  that  the  connection  this  day 
established  between  you  and  this  church  will  be  a  lasting  and  happy  one, 
and  will  result  in  the  salvation  of  souls."  The  words  seemed .  to  me 
prophetic.  The  connection  lasted  thirty  years,  and,  during  that  time,  we 
were  blessed  with  several  gracious  visitations  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  which 
resulted  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  many  souls. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  that  the 
Doctor  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Schoharie ;  and,  as  the  people  had  been 
deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  means  of  grace,  during  the  War,  they 
had  not  much  regard  for  religion,  and  still  less  for  its  ministers  and  institu- 
tions. I  recall  several  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  then  existing  state  of 
things,  which  he  related  to  me.  One  day,  as  he  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  the  parsonage,  one  of  his  parishioners,  who,  for  some  trifling  offence  had 
absented  himself  from  the  church,  came  along,  and  the  Doctor  stepped  out, 

and  asked, — "  Mr. ,  what  is  the  reason  you  do  not  come  to  church  any 

more  ?"  "  Ah,"  replied  he,  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  one  of  those  shepherds 
who  care  more  for  the  fleece  than  for  the  sheep."  The  Doctor,  answering 
him  in  German,  said, — "  Du  bist  Kein  schaaf  mehr,  Du  hist  ein  Bock", — 
"You  are  no  longer  a  sheep — you  are  a  goat."  This  reply  to  the  insulting 
language  of  a  refractory  member  had  the  desired  effect.  It  brought  him  to 
reflection,  and  he  afterwards  came  to  church  and  acknowledged  that  he  had 
done  wrong. 

The  Doctor  was  invited  to  preach  on  the  occasion  of  a  Masonic  celebration. 
A  member  of  his  church  heard  of  it,  and  came  to  his  house,  deeply  exercised 
in  respect  to  the  matter,  and  said  to  him, — "  My  dear  Pastor,  I  have  under- 
stood that  you  are  to  preach  before  that  Society  which  is  in  league  with  the 
Devil;  and  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  come  and  told  you  my  feelings  on  the 
subject."  "  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  you  feel  so,  and  to  satisfy 
you  that  I  intend  to  do  no  evil,  I  will  read  you  the  sermon  which  I  have  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion.  "So  he  produced  the  sermon,  and,  as  he  read  the  text, 
the  simple-hearted  man  exclaimed, — "  My  dear  Sir,  are  you  going  to  preach 
to  these  Masons  from  the  Bible  ?  Then  I  have  no  objections — it  is  all  right, 
and  ril  come  and  hear  you."  So  he  did,  and  was  much  pleased  and  edified 
by  the  sermon. 

At  one  of  our  Synodical  meetings  a  protest  was  presented,  censuring  Dr. 
Quitman  for  exercising  his  authority  as  President  of  the  Synod,  in  changing  the 
place  of  meeting  from  a  locality  «vhere  a  dangerous  and  fatal  disease  was  pre- 
vailing. The  protest  met  the  approval  of  Synod,  thereby  implying  a  censure 
on  the  President.  He  felt  himself  called  upon  to  repel  the  charge ;  and  I  well 
remember  the  terms  in  which  he  did  it.  "  I  own,"  said  he,  that  I  exercised 
an  authority  not  expressly  granted  in  the  Constitution ;  but  I  meant  it  for 
your  good.  My  object  was  to  save  you  from  imminent  danger.  Suppose  I 
had  suffered  you  to  run  into  the  danger,  and  you  had  perished,  would  that 
have  been  right  ?  I  tell  you  nay — I  never  could  have  forgiven  myself  for  sac- 
rificing such  a  fine  looking  and  worthy  band  of  ministers  to  ihefoUy  of  carry- 
ing out  their  views  of  constitutional  authority." 

Dr.  Quitman  was  one  of  those  men  who  never  fail  to  make  an  impression 
by  their  fine  personal  appearance,  wherever  they  are  seen.  He  had  a  cheerful 
disposition,  was  remarkable  for  his  conversational  powers,  and  could  readily 
accommodate  himself  to  any  class  of  society  into  which  he  was  thrown,  al^rays 
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sustaining  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  clerical  character.  In  the  pulpit  he 
was  highly  animated,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  his  suhject,  and  generally  car. 
rjmg  his  hearers  with  him  hy  his  eloquent  and  forcible  appeals.  In  his  theo- 
logical views  he  doubtless  sympathized  with  those  who  have  a  general  dislike 
for  creeds,  and  hold  to  free  interpretations  of  Scripture,  without  much  regard 
to  their  dogmatic  sense  and  ecclesiastical  construction.  In  his  intercourse 
with  his  people  he  was,  in  a  high  degree,  edifying.  There  are  still  some  in 
our  churches,  who  have  sat  under  his  ministry,  and  who  recollect  many  of 
his  sayings,  and  speak  of  him  with  respect  and  veneration. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

G.  A.  LINTNER. 


GEORGE  DANIEL  FLOHR. 
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Geokge  Daniel  Flohr  was  bom  m  Germany  in  1759 ;  but  of  his  parent- 
age, or  the  history  of  his  very  early  years,  we  have  no  information.  The  first 
we  hear  of  him  is,  that,  in  1793,  he  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  Medicine,  in 
Paris,  under  the  direction  of  an  uncle.  He  lived  in  France  during  the  appall- 
ing scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  mingled  in  the  throng  that  witnessed  the 
execution  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  On  this  occasion,  the  accidental  but  terrible 
death  of  an  individual  who  stood  near  him,  in  the  crowd,  part  of  whose  mangled 
body  was  thrown  upon  his  person,  affected  him  most  deeply,  and  led  ultimately 
to  a  complete  revolution  in  the  plans  and  purposes  of  his  life.  He  at  once  gave 
np  the  idea  of  entering  the  medical  profession,  and  shortly  after  migrated  to  the 
United  States. 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  found  his  way  to  Madison 
County,  Va.,  where  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  William  Carpenter.  Subsequently  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  school 
in  Culpepper,  and  continued  in  this  employment  until  his  preparation  for  the 
ministry  was  completed.  He  was  then  licensed  to  preach  the  Gt)8pel  by  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  engaged  for  a  season  in  missionary  service  in  South- 
western Virginia.  Here  some  of  the  most  successful  labours  of  his  whole 
ministry  were  performed ;  and  he  had  an  experience  also  which  had  an  import- 
ant befuring  upon  his  ftiture  usefulness.  In  1799  he  accepted  a  call  from  several 
congr^ations  in  Wythe  County,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his  duties. 
Here  he  continued,  labouring  most  diligently  and  faithfully,  for  many  years. 
It  was  a  field  requiring  a  great  amount  of  labour.  It  embraced  five  organized 
congregations,  to  which  he  statedly  preached,  not  only  on  the  Sabbath,  but  fre- 
quently during  the  week.  His  churches  lay  in  three  different  counties,  and  four 
of  them  were  distant  from  his  residence  nine,  twenty-two,  thirty,  and  forty-seven 
miles.  As  his  health  declined  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  obliged 
to  relmquish  a  considerable  part  of  his  charge,  but  the  congregation  near  his 
Vnne  he  retained  till  the  last.  He  could  never  rest  unemployed,  even  aft^r  his 
bealth  had  become  much  reduced,  and  he  ceased  not  to  deliver  his  weekly  me&- 
Vol.  IX..  Ifi 
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sage  in  the  sanctuary  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  The  iUness  that 
finally  terminated  his  life  was  brief.  He  died  in  1826,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year, 
in  the  most  serene  and  joyful  Christian  triumph.  His  death  produced  a  pro- 
found sensation  of  grief  throughout  the  whole  region  in  which  he  had  minis- 
tered. Two  Sermons  were  preached  on  the  occasion — one  in  the  German 
language,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Houck,  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  the 
other  in  English,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chut,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

A  volume  of  his  Sermons  was  published  after  his  death. 

The  widow  of  Mr.  Flohr,  who  was  a  lady  of  great  moral  and  Christian  worth, 
survived  her  husband  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  minister,  who  officiated  at 
her  funeral,  gave  utterance  to  the  following  sentiment,  which  met  a  warm 
response  from  many  a  heart : — "  We  now  consign  to  the  grave  the  venerable 
partner  of  that  great  and  good  man,  to  whose  fiiithful  ministry  and  holy  life  this 
Christian  church  and  community  are  more  indebted  than,  perhaps,  to  any  other 
man,  living  or  dead." 

FROM  THE  REV.  J.  A.  BROWK. 

Wtthbville,  Va.,  January  1,  1869. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  fear  that  I  can  do  but  very  imperfect  justice  to  the  charac- 
ter you  have  requested  me  to  delineate;  and  yet  what  I  shall  send  you  will 
be  the  result  of  no  little  inquiry  among  those  who  once  knew  the  venerable 
man  familiarly.  There  are  hundreds  still  living  who  have  distinct  recollec- 
tions of  him,  and  who  greatly  revere  his  memory,  though  they  knew  him  only 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Flohr  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  for  great  uniformity,  both  as  a 
private  Christian  and  a  Minister.     He  was  regular,  systematic,  philosophical 
in  all  his  habits.     He  was  a  very  close  student,  seldom  mingling  in  society, 
except  at  the  obvious  call  of  duty.     He  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  fervent 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  Master.     His  character  was  above  suspicion.      I 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  laboured  and  died,  and 
now  occupy  part  of  his  field,  and  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  single  charge  of 
impropriety  or  even  imprudence  alleged  against  him.     He  not  only  had   no 
sympathy  with  a  loud  and  boisterous  mode  of  worship,  but  preached  against  it, 
and  thereby  gave  offence  to  some  ;  but  even  they  were  constrained  to  admit 
that  he  was  incapable  of  an  intentional  wrong.     There  is  a  good  old  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  now  living  near  me,  who  says  that  when  he  was 
young,  and  first  became  interested  in  the  subject  of  religion,  he  at  one  time 
almost  despaired  of  the  Divine  mercy  in  his  forgiveness.     He  went  to  Mr. 
Flohr  and  laid  his  case  before  him,  and  then  asked  him  whether  he  did  not 
think  him  beyond  the  reach  of  hope.    Mr.  F.  walked  up  to  him,  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  head,  and  said, — "  I  would  to  God  that  all  who  are  yet  out  of  the 
ark  of  safety  might  be  brought  to  feel  just  as  you  do."     "  In  that  interview,*' 
said  the  old  man,   « I  received  the  very  instruction  I  needed,  and  soon  was 
relieved  of  my  burden,  and  found  joy  and  peace  in  believing."    This  same  old 
gentleman  says  that  his  house  seemed  to  be  a  regular  place  of  resort  for  those 
who  were  in  distress  either  of  body  or  mind.     He  was,  indeed,  a  faithful  Pas. 
tor.     Even  now  there  are  many  old  Germans  in  this  neighbourhood,  to  whom 
he  brake  the  bread  of  life,  who  can  scarcely  speak  of  him  without  weeping. 
His  influence  was  almost  unbounded  among  all  classes.     His  word  seemed  to 
be  law  with  every  body.     And  even  now,  when  I  sometimes  step  aside  from 
the  old  landmarks  of  Lutheranism,  I  am  met  with  "  Father  Flohr  didn't  do 
so."     When  difficulties  arose,  in  the  church  or  out  of  it,  everybody  seemed 
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satisfied  to  refer  them  for  settlement  to  the  venerable  old  Pastor,  and  from 
his  decision  scarcely  any  one  ever  thought  of  an  appeal.  A  very  intelligent 
gentleman,  who  knew  him  well,  says  that,  in  the  settlement  of  difficulties,  Mr. 
Flohr  had  to  be  Lawyer,  Jury  and  Judge. 

He  preached  altogether  in  the  country  and  had  no  members  in  town.  As 
this  was  entirely  a  German  community,  he  never  preached  in  English.  He 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  field  which  now  constitutes  the  Synod  of  Western 
Virginia. 

In  his  person  he  was  always  remarkably  neat,  and,  according  to  the  old 
German  custom,  wore  long  stockings,  with  bright  buckles  at  the  knees  and  on 
his  shoes.  He  was  a  man  of  full  middle  stature,  and  his  general  appearance 
and  bearing  were  such  as  to  leave  it  at  no  one's  option  whether  to  regard  him 
with  reverence.  He  occupied  a  neat  country  residence,  which  even  now  has 
an  air  of  sacredness  to  those  who  knew  him. 

Perhaps  no  death  has  ever  occurred  in  this  region  whicn  occasioned  such 
deep  and  general  mourning  as  did  his.  Although  I  was  then  but  a  little  boy, 
I  remember  distinctly  what  an  immense  concourse  of  people  attended  his 
Funeral,  and  what  expressions  of  sorrow  there  were  through  the  whole  com- 
munity. Though  he  lived  more  than  a  mile  from  the  church  where  he  is 
buried,  his  friends,  in  testimony  of  their  affectionate  respect  for  him,  carried 
him  on  their  shoulders  to  his  last  resting  place. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  A.  BROWN. 


DAVID  FREDERICK  SCHAEFFER,  D.D  * 

1808—1837. 

Davtd  Frederick  Sohaeffer,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick 
David  and  Kosina  (Kosiomiller)  Schaeffer,  was  bom  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  the  22d  of 
July,  1787.  After  being  prepared  for  College  at  an  Academy  in  Philadelphia, 
he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  having  passed  through  the  regular 
coarse  of  study  with  diligence  and  saooess,  graduated  in  the  year  1807.  Having 
studied  Theolc^,  according  to  one  authority  under  his  &ther,  and,  according  to 
another,  under  Doct(»rs  Heknuth  and  Schmidt,  he  took  charge  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Congr^adon  in  Frederick  City,  Md.,  in  July,  1808.  Though,  at  that 
tone,  bat  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  had  developed  a  fine,  commanding  person ; 
had,  for  his  years,  a  large  measure  of  intellectual  acquirement ;  possessed  the  finest 
sodal  qualities ;  and,  for  general  personal  attractions,  was  ahnost  unrivalled.  His 
Ordination  took  place  in  Philadelphia,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1812.t 

Mr.  Schaefier  soon  became  greatly  endeared  to  his  o(Higregation,  and  was 
QntiriDg  in  his  efibrts  lor  the  advancement  of  their  best  interests.     He  laboured 

*  MSS.  from  his  family.— Hist.  Serm.  by  Rev.  George  Diehl. 

t  The  former  usage  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  to  lioense  candidates  for  the  ministry 
for  one  year  only,  and  then,  if  they  were  found  faithful,  to  renew  the  license  for  another, 
ftnd  thus  they  served  a  probation  in  the  ministry  for  at  least  three  years  before  they 
could  be  permanently  invested  with  the  office.  The  rule  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  most 
•f  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  during  the  last  century,  were  educated  in  Europe.  Within 
a  few  years  the  custom  has  been  changed,  and  now,  in  many  of  the  Synods,  ministers 
ue  ordained  as  soon  as  they  are  called  to  a  pastoral  charge. 
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in  seasoD  and  out  of  season ;  in  town  and  in  the  country ;  on  the  Sabbath  and 
during  the  week ;  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  the  pulpit ;  beside  the  sick  bed  and  in 
the  Catechetical  class.  In  1829  he  was  unanimously  elected  Principal  of  the 
Frederick  Academy,  and,  by  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Trustees,  was  induced 
to  accept  the  appointment ;  thou^,  after  holding  the  office  for  some  time,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  it  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  his  pastoral  and  ecclesiastical 
duties.  In  1836  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
St  John's  College,  Ann^lis. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  was  intimately  connected  with  all  the  leading  movements  in  his 
own  denomination,  and  with  many  important  public  enterprises  out  of  it  The 
first  English  periodical  established  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  (which  was  the 
Lutheran  Intelligencer,)  in  1826,  was,  by  commcm  consent,  committed  to  his  edit- 
orial charge.  He  had  a  very  important,  if  not  a  primary,  agency  in  establishing 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Glettysburg,  which  has  now  taken  a  commanding 
place  among  the  Divinity  Schools  of  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Frederick  County  Bible  Society,  and  was  President  of  the  General  Synod 
in  1831  and  1832,  and  was,  for  several  years,  its  Secretary.  His  earnestness  and 
ability  in  a  protracted  controversy  with  the  Romanists,  who  had  a  stronghold  in 
Frederick,  were  eminently  conducive  to  the  interests  of  Protestantism  in  that  region. 
He  had  rarely  less  than  three  or  four  students  of  Theology  under  his  care,  and  it 
was  a  common  saying,  in  view  of  the  great  number  of  ministers  whom  he  brou^t 
into  the  Lutheran  ranks,  that  he  was  a  "  Church  Father." 

Dr.  Schaeffer's  inde&tigable  labours,  in  connection  with  severe  domestic  afflio- 
tions,  so  materially  affected  his  health  that,  for  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  he  was 
physically  inadequate  to  the  amount  of  service  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  per- 
form. In  addition  to  this,  certain  adverse  circumstances  brought  him  into  painful 
embarrafsment  in  his  relations  with  the  Synod  ;  and,  just  at  that  period,  his  earthly 
career  closed.  He  died  suddenly  in  Frederick,  which  had  been  his  only  field  of 
labour,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1837,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  agf,  and  the  thirtieth 
of  his  ministry.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harkey, 
who  was  at  that  time  officiating  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Frederick,  and 
another  Commemorative  Discourse  was  subsequently  delivered,  at  the  special 
request  of  the  congregation,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Krauth,  President  of  Pennsylvania 
College,  who  had  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  Dr.  Schaeffer*s  dirccticHi. 

Dr.  Schaeffer's  published  works  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  five  volumes  of 
the  Lutheran  Intelligencer,  (from  1826  to  1831,)  of  which  he  was  the  Editcw. 
He  pubhshed,  in  addition,  A  Fast  Sermon,  delivered  during  the  War  of  1812-1815; 
An  Historical  Address  Commemorative  of  the  Blessed  Reformation,  1818 ;  and 
a  Charge  to  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  on  his  Induction  as  Professor  in  the  The- 
ological Seminary,  1826;  and,  it  is  believed,  some  other  pamphlets. 

On  the  28tb  of  June,  1810,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  dau^ter  of  George 
and  Catharine  Krebs,  of  Philadelphia.  They  had  six  children,  one  of  whom, 
the  eldest,  is  a  physician  in  Frederick,  and  another  is  the  author  of  "  Sketches 
of  Travels  in  South  America,  Mexico  and  California,"  published  in  1860.  Mrs. 
Schaeffer  died  (m  the  30th  of  January,  1837,  in  ^e  forty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  E.  GREENWALD,  D.D. 

Easton,  Pa.,  February  27, 1862. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  knew  Dr.  D.  F.  Schaeflfer,  concerning  whom  you  inquire, 
Terj  intimately,  having  pursued  my  theological  course  in  his  study  and  under 
his  direction.  It  is,  therefore,  both  easy  and  pleasant  to  me  to  comply  with 
your  request  for  some  general  account  of  his  character. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  was  a  man  of  very  fine  personal  appearance.  He  was  tall, 
and  though  not  corpulent,  yet  was  not  spare,  but  full  in  flesh.  His  features 
were  round,  his  complexion  fair,  and  his  expression  mild,  genial  and  benevo- 
lent. His  voice  was  full  and  melodious,  his  enunciation  distinct,  and  he  was 
easily  heard  through  a  large  church.  He  seldom  wrote  out  his  sermons  in 
full,  but  always  prepared  a  sketch  consisting  of  the  chief  heads  and  subdi- 
visions, together  with  the  principal  ideas  suggested  by  the  text.  His  sermons 
were  a  simple  exposition  and  enforcement  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
without  any  attempt  at  oratorical  display.  They  were  not  only  thoroughly 
evangelical  but  thoroughly  practical  also,  easily  understood  by  plain  hearers, 
and  often  evincing  a  strong  attachment  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  usages  of 
his  own  Church.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  easy  and  natural ;  his  utter- 
ance, though  not  rapid,  was  yet  never  tediously  slow ;  his  tones  were  without 
any  marked  variety,  and  his  gestures  few  and  never  violent.  Occasionally, 
when  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  impressed  with  the  truths  he  was  deliver- 
ing, his  voice  would  take  on  a  pathetic  tone,  and  his  preaching  would  become 
powerfully  impressive.  Without  often  uttering  thrilling  sentences,  or  dealing 
in  splendid  imagery,  or  aiming  at  any  thing  beyond  a  simple  announcement  of 
the  plain  truths  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  nevertheless  listened  to,  f^om  Sabbath 
to  Sabbath,  by  large  audiences,  with  profound  attention. 

He  was  unusually  successful  in  searching  out  young  men  of  piety  and  tal- 
ents in  his  congregation,  and  inducing  them  to  study  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 
Fifteen  respectable  and  useful  Pastors  of  the  Lutheran  Church  were  prepared 
for  the  ministry  in  his  study.  His  attention  would  first  be  called  to  them 
during  his  pastoral  visits  to  the  families  of  his  charge,  or  at  his  catechetical 
lectures,  when  giving  instruction  preparatory  to  Confirmation.  He  then 
embraced  every  suitable  occasion  to  urge  upon  their  consciences  the  duty  of 
consecrating  themselves  to  the  sacred  office,  and  he  removed  any  difficulty, 
arising  from  want  of  means  to  acquire  an  education,  that  lay  in  their  way,  by 
offering  to  hear  their  recitations  gratuitously,  and  proffering  to  them  such 
other  aid  as  their  circumstances  might  require.  All  this  service  was  rendered 
without  any  expectation  of  a  recompense.  If  the  recipients  of  these  favours 
were  afterwards  in  circumstances  to  make  some  practical  acknowledgment  of 
his  kindness,  it  was  always  thankfully  received ;  but»  if  otherwise,  he  found 
a  snfBcient  reward  for  his  kind  offices  in  the  refiection  that,  by  contributing  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  to  which  he  was  so  fondly  devoted,  he  had  also 
contributed  to  her  substantial  and  enduring  prosperity. 

He  was  uniformly  on  the  most  friendly  and  even  intimate  terms  with  his 
ministerial  brethren  in  Frederick.  During  seventeen  of  the  twenty-eight 
years  of  his  ministry,  as  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Helfenstein  was  the  Pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  Congregation.  They 
confided  to  each  other  their  most  private  feelings ;  participated  in  each  other's 
joys  and  sorrows;  consulted  with  each  other  on  various  occasions  of  diffi- 
culty that  occurred  in  their  ministry ;  and  were,  in  the  best  and  truest  sense, 
par  nobile  fratrutn-^Dr.  Schaeffer's  Christian  name  was  David,  and  Mr. 
Helfenstein's  was  Jonathan,  On  the  Sabbath  after  the  death  and  burial  of 
Hr.  Helfenstein,  Dr.  Schaeffer  preached  a  sermon,  in  his  own  church,  commemo- 
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rative  of  his  friend,  from  David's  lamentation  on  the  death  of  Jonathan, — "I 
am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother." 

Dr.  Schaeflfer  was  remarkable  for  his  friendly  bearing  towards  the  poorest 
people.  He  would  never  knowingly  pass  even  a  poor  negro  in  the  street 
without  a  friendly  recognition.  It  was  sometimes  said,  by  way  of  pleasantry, 
that  he  always  wore  out  his  hat  first  at  the  front  brim  by  his  habit  of  touching 
it  with  his  hand,  when  bowing  to  the  people,  as  he  passed  them  in  the  street. 
He  was  always  called,  especially  by  the  country  people.  Parson  Schaeffer, 
They  were  accustomed  to  say  that  he  never  passed  any  of  them  on  the  road, 
however  meanly  clad,  without  speaking  to  them,  whilst  other  ministers  would 
pass  them  without  any  notice.  It  was  owing  especially  to  this  characteristic 
that  he  was  so  exceedingly  popular  among  the  common  people. 

He  exceeded  most  other  ministers  in  the  amount  of  pastoral  visitation  that 
he  performed.  He  knew  familiarly  every  man,  woman  and  child,  of  his  large 
congregation.  His  members  welcomed  him  gladly,  and  greatly  appreciated 
his  visits  to  them,  especially  in  the  time  of  sickness.  He  would  fomiliarly 
approach  a  sick-bed,  sit  down  by  the  side  of  the  sufferer,  utter  such  words  of 
sympathy,  encouragement  and  admonition  as  the  case  demanded,  kneel  and 
offer  a  fervent  prayer,  and  then  pass  on  to  fulfil  the  same  benevolent  office  in 
other  families.  In  allusion  to  his  constant  habit  of  visiting  his  people,  when 
afflicted  with  the  slightest  indisposition,  some  persons  used  to  say, — « If 
Parson  Schaeffer's  members  have  only  the  toothache,  they  send  for  him  to 
pray  for  them." 

He  was  in  labours  more  abundant.  His  congregation  was  the  largest  in  the 
town,  and  he  had  three  or  four  preaching  stations  several  miles  distant,  in 
different  directions,  in  the  country.  He  preached  regularly  three  times  every 
Sabbath, — ^morning  and  evening  in  town, — and  in  the  afternoon  at  one  of  the 
outside  stations.  He  met  his  appointments  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  never 
failing  in  consequence  of  rain,  cold,  snow  or  mud.  He  performed  more  funeral 
services,  and  solemnized  more  marriages,  than  any  two  other  Pastors  in 
Frederick.  He  also  made  more  pastoral  visits  than  were  made,  perhaps,  by 
all  the  rest.  And,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  labours,  he  was,  for  several 
years,  Editor  of  a  monthly  publication,  and  gave  regular  daily  instruction  as 
Principal  of  Frederick  Academy.  He  was  also  often  called  lipon,  by  his 
poorer  members,  to  draw  up  for  them  articles  of  agreement,  indentures  for 
apprentices,  deeds  and  other  similar  instruments,  all  which  service  he  woold 
most  cheerfully  perform,  from  the  simple  kindness  of  his  heart.  No  mwi 
knew  better  than  he  the  luxury  of  doing  good  for  its  own  sake. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  GREENWALD. 

FROM  THE  REY.  GEORGE  DIEHL,  D.D. 

Frederick,  Md.,  March  4,  1868. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  cannot  furnish  a  letter  of  personal  recollections  concerning  the 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  F.  Schaeffer,  having  seen  him  only  once,  and  then  at  an  Ordina 
tion,  in  my  school  days.  But,  having  had,  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  pastoral 
oversight  of  the  same  church  which  he  served  during  the  whole  of  his 
ministry,  I  think  I  am  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter and  labours.  His  words  and  deeds — every  thing  pertaining  to  his  life — are 
still  gratefiilly  embalmed  in  the  recollections  of  the  surviving  members  of  his 
charge.  I  will  mention  several  characteristics  which  I  have  most  firequently 
heard  attributed  to  him. 

Prominent  among  these  was  a  spirit  of  wniversal  benevolence.  This  was 
shown  not  only  in  his  ministerial  labors — in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it ;  in  his 
tender  entreaties  and  admonitions  when  delivering  God's  message,  and  when 
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visiting  the  sick  or  counselling  the  anxious,  but  in  all  his  social  intercourse 
with  the  people.  He  was  always  ready  to  give  them  instruction  or  aid  in 
whatever  might  promote  either  their  present  or  eternal  well-being.  He  was 
not  only  a  spiritual  comforter  in  the  sick  room,  but  he  frequently  performed 
the  duties  of  nurse  and  physician,  especially  among  the  lower  classes.  When 
he  met  with  a  poor  neglected  boy,  he  always  became  interested  in  him,  and, 
if  possible,  obtained  a  good  place  for  him,  either  as  an  apprentice  or  a  clerk, 
or  if  he  was  a  boy  of  unusual  promise,  he  would  procure  the  means  of  giving 
him  an  education.  There  are  now  living  in  Frederick  and  elsewhere  many 
respectable  mechanics,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  several  in  the 
learned  professions,  who  are  indebted,  under  God,  to  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Schaeffer  for  their  social  position  and  prosperity  in  life.  Some  have  amassed 
fortunes  by  following  the  course  in  which  he  started  them. 

I  may  mention,  next,  the  marvellotis  amount  of  hia  active  labour.  His  manly 
and  vigorous  constitution  fitted  him  for  a  great  deal  of  work  ;  and  never  were 
the  physical  energies  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  more  fully  taxed.  On  the 
Lord's  Day  he  commenced  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
congregation  (usually  two  or  three  hundred)  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. An  hour  later  the  public  services  began.  As  soon  as  the  morning 
service  was  over,  he  took  a  hasty  meal  and  rode  into  the  country  six  or  seven 
miles  to  meet  an  appointment  to  preach  at  two  o'clock.  Then  he  was 
frequently  asked  to  ride  several  miles  out  of  his  way,  to  visit  some  sick 
person,  or  baptize  a  child.  After  his  return  home,  he  preached  again,  making 
his  third  sermon  for  the  day.  Thus  was  he  engaged  in  public  labours  for 
eleven  or  twelve  hours  on  every  Sabbath,  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 
From  Monday  till  Saturday  he  spent  daily  six  or  seven  hours  in  pastoral  and 
social  calls  and  other  public  labours.  He  was  always  active  in  the  various 
associations  of  which  he  was  a  member,  especially  in  the  Young  Men's  Bible 
Society,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Academy  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  a  Savings  Bank.  In  those  days  Savings  Banks  had  not  become  the 
important  monied  institutions  they  are  now ;  and  none  but  disinterested  men 
were  willing  to  give  their  time  to  the  management  of  their  concerns.  Dr. 
Schaeffer,  believing  that  the  small  earnings  of  poor  people  could  be  kept  with 
greater  safety,  and  made  more  productive,  by  this  institution  than  in  any 
other  way,  regarded  it  as  a  benevolent  institution,  and  he  was  willing  to  give 
to  it,  as  such,  a  portion  of  his  time.  After  having  spent  nearly  the  entire 
daj  in  out-door  work,  several  evenings  of  each  week  were  occupied  in  lectures 
and  prayer-meetings,  meetings  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bible  Society,  or  other 
religious  meetings.  The  amount  of  labour  which  he  accomplished  in  this  way 
would  seem  almost  incredible. 

He  was  distinguished  also  for  his  great  attention  to  children.  Not  only 
did  he  know  all  the  children  of  his  congregation,  and  retain  their  Christian 
names  in  his  memory,  but  he  never  met  or  passed  any  of  them  without  speak- 
ing to  them.  In  the  family  he  would  shake  hands  with  all,  calling  each  by 
name,  and  then  would  ask  them  a  few  questions  about  their  lessons,  their 
teachers,  their  plays  or  their  books,  and  would  add  some  words  of  affection- 
ate connsel,  exhorting  them  to  be  honest,  frugal,  industrious,  never  to  tell  a 
lie,  never  to  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  their  wrath,  or  never  to  omit  saying 
their  prayers  morning  and  evening.  All  the  children  he  met  in  the  church  on 
Sunday  morning,  to  catechize  them  on  the  leading  historical  facts  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity.  In  no  department  of  his  minis- 
terial labonrs  was  he  more  happy  or  moro  successful  than  in  this.  The  fruits 
of  this  labour  appeared  in  large  annual  accessions  to  his  church.  When  these 
cfaildreii,  thus  instructed  by  him,  and  devotedly  attached  to  him,  became 
joimg  men  and  women,  and  were  invited  by  him  to  join  a  catechumen's  class. 
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with  a  view  to  preparation  for  church-membership,  very  few  of  them  neglected 
the  opportunity. 

I  will  only  add  a  word  illustrative  of  his  patriotiam  and  public  spirit. 
He  evinced  the  warmest  patriotism  during  the  war  of  1812-1815.  On  a 
Day  of  Fasting,  appointed  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he 
preached  a  most  fervent  patriotic  sermon,  which  was  published.  On  receiving 
the  news  of  the  disgraceful  battle  at  Bladensburg,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 

rode  with  Capt.  B up  and  down  the  streets  of  Frederick,  calling  on  the 

young  men  to  organize  a  company  and  fight  for  their  country.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  the  company  was  full.  He  then  rode  with  them  three  miles, 
and  delivered  an  Address  and  ofiered  a  Prayer,  while  all  the  soldiers  were 
kneeling.     They  then  marched  on  to  meet  the  enemy. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  much  to  the  above  statements,  but  what  I  might 
write  will  doubtless  be  communicated  to   you  through  other  channels. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  DIEHL. 


JACOB  MILLER,  D.D. 

1808—1850. 
FROM  PROFESSOR  M.  L.  STOEVER,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE. 

Pennstlvania  College,      > 
Gettysburg,  April  8,  1862.    J 

My  dear  Sir :  The  name  of  the  Rev.  Br.  Jacob  Miller  is  well  worthy  of 
being  held  in  enduring  remembrance.  I  have  explored  the  various  sources  of 
information  concerning  him  within  my  reach,  and  am  happy  to  transmit  to  you 
the  result  in  the  following  statements : — 

Jacob  Miller  was  bom  on  the  11th  of  December,  1788,  in  Gk)8henhoppen, 
Mont^mery  County,  Pa., — one  of  the  most  intensely  German  districts  in  the 
Commonwealth.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Jacob  and  Hannah  Miller,  and  was 
reared  under  religious  influences,  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  practices  of 
tiie  Lutheran  Church.  On  reaching  a  suitable  age,  he  attended  a  course  of 
catechetical  instruction,  conducted  by  his  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geissenhainer, 
and  was  received,  by  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  His  early  mental  developments  were,  in  a  high  degree,  creditable, 
and  this,  in  connection  with  the  general  stability  and  excellence  of  his 
character,  suggested  to  his  Pastor  the  idea  that  his  views  should  be  directed  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  Accordingly, — the  consent  of  his  father  having  been 
obtained, — ^he  commenced  his  studies  under  Dr.  Geissenhainer,  and  continued 
to  prosecute  them  with  great  success  during  a  period  of  five  years.  In  1808, 
his  Preceptor  having  accepted  a  call  to  the  city  of  New  York,  young  Miller 
Impaired  to  Philadelphia  to  complete  his  theological  studies,  and  placed  him- 
self under  the  instruction  of  those  two  venerable  divines,  Helmuth  and  Schmidt, 
who,  at  that  time,  had  charge  of  a  private  Seminary  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry. 

On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Geissenhainer  to  New  York,  Mr.  Miller,  although 
he  had  not  yet  finished  his  course  of  study,  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the 
united  congregations  of  Falkner  Swamp,  which,  at  that  time,  included  Ooshen* 
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hoppen  and  Boyer's  Chnrch.  He  consented,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  his 
Professors,  to  supply  the  vacancy  temporarily,  and  to  fill  appointments,  once  in 
four  weeks,  until  the  completion  of  his  studies.  Before  the  close  of  that  year, 
on  his  being  regularly  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  Synod  of  Penn- 
fiylvania,  the  call  was  renewed,  and  he  accepted  it,  and  entered  at  once  upon 
Uie  duties  of  his  office.  Here  he  laboiured  with  great  fidelity,  and  a  good 
measure  of  success,  for  twenty  years. 

In  1829,  on  the  occasion  of  the  resignation  of  Br.  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  as 
Pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  he  was  unanimously  invited  to  become 
his  successor ;  but  he  was  induced,  chiefly  by  his  strong  attachment  to  the 
people  among  whom  he  had  laboured  so  long,  to  declme  the  call.  He  was, 
however,  subsequently  prevailed  upon  to  reconsider  his  determioation,  and 
finally  consented  to  a  removal  to  Reading,  which  took  place  in  May,  1829. 
The  charge  which  he  now  assumed  embraced  the  congregation  in  the  town, 
together  with  four  others  in  the  country, — ^namely.  Sinking  Spring,  Alsace, 
Spies  and  Schwarzwald.  He  regularly  preached  in  Reading  on  the  morning  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  one  of  the  country  churches ;  and,  for 
some  years,  he  officiated  in  the  town  in  an  alternate  service  with  the  Crenuao 
Reformed  minister,  with  whom  he  sustained  the  most  friendly  relations. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1838. 

During  Dr.  Miller's  residence  at  Reading,  he  was  frequently  invited  to  other 
positions  in  the  Church,  which  many  would  have  considered  more  eligible ;  but 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  another  severance  of  his  pastoral 
relation.  He  was  much  attached  to  his  congregation,  and  he  knew  that  he 
possessed,  in  large  measure,  their  confidence  and  affection.  He  continued  their 
Pastor  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  May,  1850,  in  the  sixty- 
second  yeM-  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-second  of  his  ministry,  having  been  con- 
nected with  each  of  his  two  charges  just  twenty-one  years.  HLs  health  had 
been  in  a  precarious  condition  for  about  a  year  preceding  his  death.  He  was 
subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  vertigo,  one  of  which  seized  him  in  the  pulpit, 
daring  the  services  preparatory  to  the  Communion.  His  symptoms  seriously 
alarmed  his  friends,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he 
suspended  his  official  duties,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief.  But,  as  the  desired 
relief  did  not  come,  and  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  recovery  grew  increasingly 
doubtful,  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  Pastor,  with  the  expectation  that  an 
effort  would  inmiediately  be  made  to  secure  a  successor.  His  congregations, 
however,  refused  to  accept  it ;  and  his  pastoral  relation  continued  till  the  close 
of  life.  His  illness,  which  was  protracted  and  painful,  he  endured  with  the 
most  cheerful  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  finally  passed  away  rejoicing  in 
the  triumphant  hope  of  immortal  glory.  His  Funeral  Sermon,  which  was  most 
impfessively  appropriate  and  pathetic,  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Demme, 
from  John  xiv,  2,  3;  and  the  services  at  the  altar  and  at  the  grave  word 
performed  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Welden. 

Dr.  Miller  was  married,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1813,  to  Anna  Maria,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geissenhainer.  They  had  four  children, — three  sons  and  one 
dau^ter.  The  sons,  who  were  young  men  of  great  promise,  were  all  engaged 
m  the  study  of  Theology,  with  a  view  to  entering  the  ministry ;  but  Providence 
defeated  ^eir  hopes  by  bringing  them  severally  to  an  early  grave.  The 
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daughter,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Endlich,  wife  of  John  Endlich,  Esq.,  late  United  States 
Consul  to  Basle,  with  her  mother,  still  survives. 

Dr.  Miller  was  a  man  of  marked  ability.  He  possessed  great  quickness  of 
thought  and  fine  powers  of  discrimination ;  and  his  mind  had  been  subjected  to 
careful  and  diligent  culture.  His  personal  appearance  was  uncommonly  impres- 
sive and  commanding — his  high,  expansive  forehead,  and  bright,  penetrating 
eye,  reminded  one  very  much  of  Daniel  Webster.  If  he  had  entered  political 
life,  he  would  have  shone  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  or  in  any  other  sphere  of 
public  activity  to  which  he  might  have  been  designated. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  occupied  a  front  rank  in  our  ministry.  His  discourses 
were  clear,  strong,  practical,  and  his  manner  earnest  and  impressive.  His  con- 
gregation at  Reading  was  large, — consisting  of  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand, and  they  always  gave  him  their  undivided  attention.  He  possessed  fine 
social  qualities,  and,  though  naturally  quiet  and  reserved,  and  sometimes  appa^ 
rently  stem,  he  had  really  warm  sympathies,  and  a  frank,  genial,  cheerful  dispo- 
sition. He  was  enthusiastic  in  his  devotion  to  Music.  When  a  lad,  it  is  said 
that  he  frequently  rose  from  his  bed  at  midnight,  and  practised  on  the  piano 
and  violin  until  dawn  of  day. 

Dr.  Miller  wielded  an  immense  influence.  In  whatever  position  he  was 
placed,  his  power  was  felt.  He  was  particularly  influential  in  an  Ecclesiastical 
Body,  being  at  once  a  good  debater  and  an  able  leader.  Owing  to  his  peculiar 
views  on  some  subjects,  he  did  not  always  succeed  in  carrying  his  measures, 
though  his  friends,  when  they  were  constrained  to  differ  from  him,  never  fiiiled 
to  give  him  credit  for  the  utmost  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose.  He  was 
decidedly  a  man  of  mark,  and  his  life  was  fruitful  of  blessing  to  ^e  Church  and 
the  World. 

Believe  me  very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  L.  STOEVER. 

FROM  H.  H.  MUHLENBERG,  M.D. 

Reading,  January  18,  1862. 

Dear  Sir :  On  the  resignation  of  my  father,  as  Pastor  of  Trinity  Church  in 
this  place,  Mr.  Miller  was  chosen  his  successor.  I  had  then  just  concluded 
my  college  course,  and  I  commenced  my  acquaintance  with  him  by  finding 
him  my  Pastor  on  my  return.  I  was  one  of  his  first  class  of  catechumens, 
and  well  remember  the  interest  with  which  I  listened  to  his  explanations  of 
the  Catechism,  and  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
Although,  after  a  college  course,  I  found  myself  rusty  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, I  managed  to  take  down  imperfectly  his  lectures,  and  write  them  out 
at  home,  from  time  to  time,  for  my  own  benefit  and  the  convenience  of  my 
friends  in  the  class,  some  of  whom  were  growing  up  with  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  German.  His  lectures  and  explanations  were  altogether  in  that 
language ;  and,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  but  one  of  the  class,  of  perhaps 
sixty  or  seventy,  used  the  English  Catechism  and  recited  in  the  English 
language.  His  lectures  were  adapted  to  the  humblest  capacity,  and  were  at 
once  easily  comprehended  and  easily  remembered.  His  arguments,  and  in 
some  instances  his  very  words,  are  vividly  in  my  memory  to  this  day.  If  any 
doubt  remained  in  any  mind  in  respect  to  any  thing  in  his  public  lectures, 
there  was  no  hesitation  felt  in  asking  him  for  an  explanation ;  and  it  was 
always  given  so  promptly,  and  kindly,  and  satisfactorily,  that  it  became  really 
a  pleasure  to  ask  him  questions. 
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lie  soon  acquired  the  confidence  and  affection  of  both  the  old  and  the 
young,  and  we  felt  that  in  our  Pastor  we  had  also  a  faithful  and  devoted 
friend.  He  made  it  a  practice  to  visit  all  the  members  of  his  church,  both 
high  and  low,  at  least  once  a  year ;  and  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  essential  to  a  minister's  highest  usefulness  that  he  should 
have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  those  who  constitute  his  pastoral  charge. 
By  his  social  disposition  and  winning  candour,  he  made  personal  friends  of  all 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  him.  Although 
there  was  a  great  disparity  of  years  between  him  and  myself, — he  being  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  I  a  mere  youth, — T  soon  learned  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
friend,  and  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  was  to  spend  as  much  time  as  I  could 
in  chatting  with  him  in  his  study.  He  always  seemed  disengaged,  and  just 
as  ready  to  converse  with  me  on  religion,  politics  or  the  occurrences  of  the 
day,  according  to  the  mood  we  happened  to  be  in,  as  if  I  had  been,  in  all 
respects,  his  equal. 

By  years  of  intercourse  of  this  kind,  I  learned  that  his  opinions  were  fixed 
and  positive,  but  he  was  always  willing  to  explain  his  own  views,  and  to  lis- 
ten patiently  to  the  arguments  that  were  brought  against  them.  One  of  his 
strong  prejudices  was  in  favour  of  the  German  language,  as  excelling  the 
English  in  copiousness,  clearness  and  facility  for  expressing  ideas.  He 
acknowledged  the  English  as  the  language  of  the  land,  but  nothing  more  ;  and 
thought  that  every  person  of  liberal  education,  especially  every  one  of  German 
descent,  should  learn  and  use  the  German  language.  He  would  never  hear  it 
sneered  at  or  decried  without  an  instant  word  in  its  defence,  and,  as  he  was 
a  man  of  very  decided  talents,  it  required  some  degree  of  courage  to  attack  his 
opinions  on  any  subject ;  for  there  was  more  than  an  equal  chance  that  the 
assailant  would  not  come  off  victorious. 

Another  strong  prejudice  that  he  cherished  was  that  his  own  Church  was 
vastly  superior  to  any  other,  in  respect  to  both  faith  and  government.  Not 
that  he  thought  other  churches  were  out  of  the  pale  of  salvation,  or  denied 
that  they  had  their  good  points,  and  were  instrumental  of  promoting  the 
Redeemer's  cause  in  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  but  he  thought  them  exceedingly 
imperfect  as  compared  with  our  own.  Ours  he  maintained  was  the  real  trunk, 
while  others  were  mere  branches,  and  the  Catholic  a  decayed  stem. 

Still  another  of  his  strong  prejudices  was  to  be  seen  in  his  opposition  to 
the  General  Synod,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  mere  scheme  for  religious  and 
even  political  influence.  Whether  this  view  originated  in  personal  distrust  of 
the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise,  or  in  general  views  of  human 
weakness,  or  both,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  He  was  always  in  favour  of  the 
amplest  individual  and  congregational  liberty  of  religious  opinion  and  connec- 
tion, consistent  with  his  views  of  Scriptural  truth.  I  have  repeatedly  argued 
this  point  with  him,  and  could  never  even  get  him  to  agree  to  the  expediency 
of  the  General  Synod,  as  a  bond  of  closer  union  to  our  churches.  Nothing, 
in  his  judgment,  but  similarity  of  religious  faith  and  principle  could  be  per- 
manent. In  this  connection  I  may  state  that,  although  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he-  never  recog- 
nized it,  or  called  himself  any  thing  else  than  Jacob  MUler,  Lutheran  clergy- 
man.     Any  other  title  than  this  was  decidedly  distasteful  to  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  fixedness  of  his  opinions,  when  he  became  convinced 
that  the  young  people  of  his  charge  in  Reading  were  growing  up  without  such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  German  language  as  to  render  it  a  suitable  medium 
for  conveying  to  them  religious  knowledge,  he  yielded  his  strong  prepossession 
in  its  &vour,  and  consented  to  the  introduction  of  the  English  into  his  con- 
gregation. And  he  used  his  influence  to  procure  the  election  of  a  son  of  an 
old  friend  as  English  Pastor ;  and  he  was  actually  chosen  by  an  overwhelming 
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majority ;  and  Mr.  Miller  laboured  in  great  harmony  with  him  so  long  as  God 
spared  his  life  and  health. 

And  when,  during  a  protracted  illness,  which  turned  out  to  be  his  last,  he 
sent  in  his  resignation,  the  congregation  seemed  to  feel  as  if  his  place  could 
never  be  more  than  partially  filled.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  succes- 
sor ;  for,  in  the  afiectionate  hearts  of  his  flock,  every  one  who  was  compared 
with  him  was  found  wanting.  And  he  will  never  be  forgotten,  never  cease  to 
be  loved,  by  those  who  sat  under  his  preaching  or  enjoyed  his  friendship. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  H.  MUHLENBERG. 


ERNEST  LEWIS  HAZELIUS,  D.D  * 

1808—1853. 

Ernest  Lewis  Hazelius,  a  son  of  Eric  and  Christiana  Hazelius,  was  bom 
in  Neusalz,  in  the  Province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  on  the  6th  of  September,  17T7. 
He  was  descended,  on  the  paternal  side,  fi*om  a  long  line  of  honoured  Lutheran 
ministers,  extending  as  fiu*  back  as  the  days  of  the  Swedish  King,  Gastavns 
Vasa,  by  whose  agency  the  Reformed  Religion  was  established  in  Sweden,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Reformation.     To  this  excellent  Christian  Prince  one  of  his 
ancestors  served  as  Chaplain.     Hence,  though  a  native  of  Germany  himself,  the 
&mily  from  which  he  sprang  belonged  to  Sweden.     His  &ther  had  been  educa- 
ted at  the  University  of  Upsal  for  the  mini^^try,  but,  in  consequence  of  his 
becoming  convinced  that  he  was  not  called  of  Grod  to  the  sacred  office,  be  aban- 
doned the  idea,  and  directed  his  attention  to  secular  pursuits.     Shortly  afier  this 
he  left  Sweden,  and, after  travelling  for  a  season,  finally  settled  in  Neusalz,  hav- 
ing, meanwhile,  joined  the  Moravian  Church,  and  married  a  pious  woman  of 
that  communion.     Young  Ernest  was  &ithfully  instructed  by  his  parents  in  the 
great  tniths  of  Christianity,  while  they  spared  no  pains  to  seeing  the  due  develop- 
ment of  his  intellectual  powers.     He  was  deprived  of  both  his  parents  before 
he  had  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  but  not  till  they  had  made  good  impres^ons 
upon  his  mind  and  heart  that  were  never  effistced. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  relate  a  somewhat  remarkable  incident  wbicli  had  a 
very  decisive  bearing  upon  the  destiny  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His 
mother,  who  v^as  a  native  of  Stetten,  attended  the  same  school,  and  was  on  terms 
of  great  intimacy  with  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  better  known  to 
the  world  as  the  Empress  Catharine  II,  of  Russia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  this  Princess  that,  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  ele- 
vation, she  never  forgot  her  former  friends.  She  granted  to  the  brother  of  her 
early  friend,  Capt.  Brahtz,  the  privilege  of  bringing  goods,  firee  of  duty,  to  St 
Petersburgh,  and,  whenever  his  vessel  was  in  port,  invited  him  to  dine  witJi  her, 
always  making  minute  and  afiectionate  inquiries  concerning  the  companion  of  her 
school  days.  When  she  heard  of  the  birth  of  young  Ernest,  she  wrote  to  the 
mother  of  the  boy,  proposing  to  adopt  him  as  her  own  son.  His  pious  punents 
were  embarrassed  by  the  unexpected  proposal,  and  finally  determined  not  to  giTe 
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the  Empress  an  immediate  answer,  but  to  wait  till  the  child  was  old  enough  to 
decide  for  himsel£     Several  letters  were,  in  the  mean  time,  interchanged,  but 
there  was  nothing  decisive  until  £mest  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  when 
another  communication  came  from  the  Empress,  demanding  a  prompt  reply  to 
tbe  question  which  had  so  long  been  a  subject  of  correspondence  between  them. 
"  Dear  Christiana,"  writes  Catbarine,  "  give  your  consent,  and  I  will  be  a  mother 
to  your  boy."     The  lad  had,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  given  very  satis&ctorj 
evidence  of  piety,  and  had  determined,  if  he  lived,  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel      His  predilection  for  the  ministry,  was,  probably,  in  some  measure, 
iodaced  by  the  &ct  that  his  paternal  ancestors,  for  several  generations,  had 
chosen  this  profession ;  but  a  circumstance,  that  occurred  when  he  was  only  five 
years  old,  made  an  abiding  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  seemed,  imder  the 
direction  of  an  overruling  Providence,  the  turning  point  in  his  life.     His  parents, 
taking  him  along  with  them,  made  a  visit  to   Hermhut,  and,  whilst  there, 
Bishop  Muller,  a  venerable  minister  of  the  Moravian  Church,  after  having  cate- 
ehked  the  child,  took  him  into  his  arms,  blessed  him,  and  solemnly  devoted  him 
to  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.     That  impressive  scene,  and  the  words  of  the 
dedicatory  service,  in  after  days,  rang  through  his  ears,  nor  were  they  forgotten 
even  when  he  was  an  old  man.     His  desire  for  the  sacred  office  was  strengthened 
from  ye&T  to  year,  and  whenever  any  thing  was  said  in  regard  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Empress,  it  was  manifest  that  he  regarded  it  only  with  aversion.     And 
when  she  wrote  for  the  final  answer,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  in  the 
negative.     In  after  life,  he  often  referred  to  this  incident  in  his  early  experi- 
ence as  a  striking  illustration  of  that  particular  providence  which  watches,  with 
parental  care,  over  all  our  ways. 

The  studies  of  young  Hazelius  were  commenced  at  Neusalz,  his  native  place. 
They  were,  for  some  time,  continued  at  Kleimwelke,  and  then  he  entered  the 
institution  at  Barby,  at  which  his  academic  course  was  completed.  His  theo- 
logical studies  he  pursued  at  Niesky,  at  a  Moravian  institution  under  the  direction 
of  Bishop  Anders,  the  Senior  Bishop  of  the  Conference ;  after  which,  he  was 
furnished,  by  t^e  authorities  of  the  Church,  with  %  license,  as  a  candidate,  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  In  the  year  1800  ho  received  an  appointment  as  classical 
teacher  for  the  Moravian  Seminary  at  Nazareth,  Pa.  This  he  accepted,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  notwithstanding  several  eligible  situations  had 
been  offered  him  in  his  native  land.  On  reaching  this  country,  his  first  object 
ms  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  impart  instraction  in  the  institution ;  and  in  this  he  was  eminently  successful. 
He  remained  at  Nazareth,  labouring  with  great  efficiency,  for  eight  years,  having, 
during  this  period,  been  appointed  Head  Teacher  and  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  Theological  department.  It  is  an  interesting  fsuct  that  the  first  three  Divinity 
fltodents  he  had  at  Nazareth,  became  Bishops  in  the  Moravian  Church.  Differ- 
ing, however,  from  his  brethren,  in  their  views  of  Church  Government  and 
Discipline,  and  influenced  also  by  some  other  considerations,  he  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  the  Seminary,  and  to  change  his  ecclesiastical  relations.  Whilst 
k  bad  the  highest  respect  for  the  Church  which  his  fiither  had  adopted,  he  still 
i^  in  earnest  desire  to  unite  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  whose  service  his 
tooestors  had  for  so  many  generations,  been  employed.  Without,  therefore,  in  the 
kMt,  dispaaiiging  his  Moravian  brethren,  he  took  his  leave  of  them  in  peace, 
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bearing  with  him  the  highest  testimonials  of  his  ability  as  a  Teacher,  and  bis 
character  as  a  Man  and  a  Christian. 

In  the  spring  of  1809  he  retmned  to  Philadelphia,  and,  fiw  a  season,  gave 
instruction  in  a  private  classical  school.  But,  though  his  labours  here  were  very 
successful,  he  did  not  remain  long.  Tn  the  M  of  the  same  year  he  accepted  a 
call  to  take  charge  of  the  united  congregations  of  New  Germantown,  German  Val- 
ley, and  Spruce  Run,  in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  As  he  had  previously 
preached  only  as  a  licentiate,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Ministerium  of  New  YoA, 
and  then  entered  on  his  pastoral  duties.  Here  he  laboured  with  great  fidelity  and 
success ;  and,  when  he  resigned  his  charge,  he  left  all  the  congregations  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  At  New  Germantown,  the  place  of  his  residence,  he  conducted 
a  classical  academy  in  addition  to  his  arduous  prc^cssimial  labours. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1810,  he  was  married  to  Huldah  Cummings,  daughter  of 
Jolm  Bray,  of  Lebanon,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  They  had  no  children.  Mrs. 
Hazelius  survived  him,  and  died  on  the  16ih  of  March,  1855. 

In  1815  the  institution  at  Hartwick  went  into  operation,  and  Mr.  Haeehus  was 
selected,  by  the  Vice  Executor  of  Mr.  Hartwick's  will,  as  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology  and  Principal  of  the  Classical  department.  The  appointment  was  ecm- 
firmed  by  the  New  York  Ministerium,  and  the  Professor  immediately  entered  on 
the  work  assigned  him.  This  institution  he  served  with  great  ability  fi^r  fifteen 
years,  at  the  same  time  preaching  r^ularly  on  the  Sabbath,  and  acting  as  Pastor 
of  the  village  congregation. 

In  1824  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  simultaneously 
irom  Unio»  College  and  Columbia  College. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  having  been  elected  Professor  ci  Biblical  and  Oriental 
Literature,  and  of  the  German  Language,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettys- 
burg, he  decided  to  accept  the  appointment,  as  he  supposed  that  the  change 
would  be  the  means  of  enlarging  his  usefulness  in  the  Church.  His  oonnectioa 
with  this  institution,  however,  was  but  brief.  He  resigned  his  chair,  much  to  the 
r^ret  of  the  Directors,  in  1833,  to  accept  a  Professorship  in  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  die  Synod  of  South  Carolina*  the  vacancy  having  been  occasioned  by  the 
lamented  death  of  Professor  Schwartas.  He  entered  upcm  his  duties  in  this  new 
field  on  the  first  of  January,  1834. 

In  the  summer  of  1842  he  revisited  his  native  land  and  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 
He  was  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  with  the  most  flattering  tokens  of 
respect  He  was  greatly  urged  to  return  with  his  family,  and  spend  h^  remaining 
days  in  the  country  that  gave  him  bu*th;  and  a  lucrative  situation  was  offered 
him  by  the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  his  little  Seminary 
in  the  backwoods  of  Carolina,  had  become  too  dear  to  him  to  relinquish. 

In  this  position  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  active  and  usefiil  life ;  and  his 
labours  were  crowned  with  a  rich  blessing.  His  connection  with  this  institutioD 
continued  during  a  period  of  nineteen  years ;  and  even  when,  at  his  own  request, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  resigned  his  place,  and  another 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  he  still  generously  ccmtinued  to  give  instmctian,  by 
way  cf  aiding  his  successor,  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  ability.  It  was  only 
four  days  {H^eceding  his  death  that  exhausted  nature  compelled  him  to  take  \jis 
final  leave  of  the  students  in  the  capacity  of  an  instructor.  Scarcely  had  he 
quitted  his  post  when  his  earthly  career  closed.  He  died,  after  an  iUneas  of  a  few 
days,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1853,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  ago.     He 
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died  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  in  the  full  assurance  of  entering  into  rest.  His 
Funeral  was  very  numerously  attended,  and  a  Discourse  delivered  on  the  occasion, 
from  Rev.  xiv,  13,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baehman,  of  Charleston,  who  had  been,  for 
many  years,  one  of  his  intimate  friends.  His  remains  were  interred  on  the  grounds 
between  the  dwelling  he  had  occupied  and  the  lecture-room  of  the  Seminary. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Haizelius'  publications: — Life  of  Luther;  Life  of 
Stilling;  Augsburg  Confession,  with  Annotations;  Materials  far  Catechization 
on  Passages  of  Scripture ;  Church  Histoiy ;  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America.  He  was  also,  for  some  time,  £ditor  of  the  Ecangelkhe  Magazine, 
published  at  Gettysburg. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  J.  SCHMIDT,  D.D. 
Pbofessor  in  Columbia  College. 

New  York,  March  27, 1861. 
My  dear  Sir :     You  have  asked  whether  I  could  give  you  any  reminiscences 
of  the  late  Dr.    Hazelius — any  incidents  of  his  life  not  yet  made  public.     I 
regret   to  say  that  I   have  nothing  new  to  communicate,  without  entering  the 
sphere  of  his  strictly  private  affairs,  or  placing  my  own  personal  relations  to 
him  in  too  prominent  relief.  I  have  often  regretted  that  I  never  thought  of  avail- 
ing myself  of  the  peculiarly  favourable  opportunities  which  I  once  enjoyed  for 
mforming  myself  of  the  particulars  of  his  early  life  until  it  was  too  late — until 
my  dear  mother,  who  had  known  him  so  intimately,  was  no  more.     He  and 
my  father  were  school-mates  in  Germany,  at  the  Pedagogium  in  Barby,  and 
appear,  at  that  time,  already  to  have  been  much  attached  to  each  other.     When 
the  Doctor  left  the  Pedagogium  for  the  Theological  Seminary,  my  father  went 
to  the  University  as  a  student  of  Medicine.     Some  time  after  this — I  do  not 
remember  how  long — the  Doctor  came  to  this  country,  to  become  Professor  of 
Theology  in    the    Moravian    Seminary  at  Nazareth.     Here   he  led  rather  a 
lonely  life  for  a  few  years,  until  my  father  arrived  at   the  same  place,  when 
the  two  friends  were  reunited,  and  for  some  time  occupied  rooms  in  the  same 
building.     When  the  young  medical  practitioner  married  and  settled  himself 
down    in   his  domestic  establishment,  Dr.  Hazelius    may  almost  be  said  to 
have  made  the  house  of  my  parents  his  home.     All  the  time  that  he  could 
spare  from  his  official  duties  was  spent  there,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  reside 
at  Xazareth. 

I  haTe  wonderfully  distinct  recollections  of  my  earliest  childhood,  and  one 
or  two  of  them  are  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  gossiping  letter.  He 
was  my  godfather,  and  held  me  at  the  font,  and  thus  sustained  to  me  a  rela- 
tion which,  in  those  good  old-fashioned  times,  was  esteemed  second  only  to 
that  of  a  parent.  The  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  thus 
assumed,  the  many  acts  of  kindness  which  I  received  at  his  hands,  especially 
at  the  time  when  I  entered  the  ministry,  and  when  his  paternal  counsels  and 
gmdance  were  invaluable,  will  never  fiide  from  my  memory.  My  father  had  then 
been  for  years  reposing  under  the  sod.  As  I  said,  my  recollection  of  him 
iroes  back  to  my  earliest  childhood ;  but  the  incidents  which  are  so  distinctly 
retained  by  my  memory,  were  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  be  recounted  in  a 
letter.  I  may,  however,  mention  one  incident  which  my  father  used  to  relate 
with  great  glee.  Small  parties  used,  in  those  days,  to  spend  a  day,  occasion- 
ally, in  a  pleasure  excursion  from  Nazareth  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  an 
old  Rerolutionary  soldier,  named  Burroughs,  had  a  cottage,  not  far  from  the 
Gap.  These  parties  carried  their  provision  with  them,  which  they  enjoyed  in 
the  old  pensioner's  cottage,  where  the  remains  of  the  meal  were  quite  an 
acceptable    donation.     On  one  such  occasion,  my  parents,  Dr.  Hazelius  and 
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another  friend  named  Felgentreff,  made  up  the  party,  the  last  named  person 
having  contributed,  among  other  delicacies,  a  roasted  goose  to  the  entert&iii- 
ment.  When  he  undertook  to  carve  this  piece  de  resiatancey  it  slipped  away 
from  under  bis  knife,  and  fell  under  the  table.  He  seems  not  to  have  had  the 
presence  of  mind  displayed  by  another  noted  character  in  a  similar  position — 
at  any  rate,  he  failed  to  quickly  clap  his  foot  on  the  lapsed  goose.  This  was 
a  chance  not  to  be  neglected  by  a  half-famishing  dog,  that  had  been  greedily 
looking  out  for  scraps — he  seized  the  Capitoline  fowl,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
door.  The  cottage  was  near  the  road  where  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  \ras 
steep.  Out  flew  poor  Felgentreff  after  the  canine  robber,  calling  loudly  upon 
him  to  relinquish  his  ill-gotten  prey.  Vain  was  the  summons.  Felgentreff 
gave  chase,  but  the  more  he  ran  and  shouted,  the  more  furious  became  the 
speed  of  the  dog,  that  knew  the  topography  of  the  mountain  better  than  his 
pursuer,  and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vengeance  which  so  laboriously 
strove  to  overtake  him.  Of  course  the  company  assembled  in  the  cottage 
enjoyed  the  scene  immensely ;  and  it  was  long  ere  Felgentreff  heard  the  last 
of  his  bootless  chase  after  the  stolen  goose,  from  which  he  returned  quite  out 
of  breath  ;  for,  unable  soon  to  check  the  rapidly  accelerated  speed  of  his  career 
down  the  mountain,  he  did  not  fail  to  learn  that,  while  the  facilis  descensiu 
is  not  over  disagreeable,  the  revocare  gradum  is,  especially  when  minus  a  goose, 
a  tedious  opus,  and  a  hard  labour.  Regretting  that  I  have  nothing  of  more 
importance  to  communicate, 

I  remain  most  truly  yours, 

H.  J.  SCHMIDT. 


FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  B.  MILLER,  D.D. 
Pbopkssob  in  the  Hartwick  Sbmikabt. 

Hartwick  Seminart,  September  28,  1854. 

Dear  Sir :  I  had  the  happiness  of  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Hazelius,  and  was  called  upon  to  preach  on  the  occasion  of  his  death. 
It  is  easy  for  me,  therefore,  to  comply  with  your  request,  and  it  gives  me 
sincere  pleasure  to  co-operate  in  an  effort  for  transmitting  to  posterity  a 
record  of  so  useful  and  venerable  a  man.  I  shall  barely  hint  at  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  traits  of  his  character. 

In  his  private  character  Dr.  Hazelius  was  devout,  humble,  simple-minded, 
upright, — faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  onerous  duties  even  to  scrupulous- 
ness. In  his  family  he  was  kind,  affectionate  and  loving.  In  promiscuous 
company  he  made  himself  very  agreeable,  being  at  once  very  sociable  and 
fond  of  conversing  upon  useful  subjects.  He  had  a  peculiar  affection  for 
children,  though  never  blessed  with  any  of  his  own.  If  he  had  some  preju- 
dices, and  was  at  times  somewhat  hasty,  this,  with  all  who  enjoyed  the 
happiness  of  his  acquaintance,  served  as  a  mere  foil  to  his  noble  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind.  As  a  Public  Teacher,  whether  in  the  Pulpit  or  the  Theologi- 
cal Chair,  or  the  Classical  School,  his  gifts  were  rather  solid  than  showy. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  with  a 
number  of  Modern  Languages,  and  was  uncommonly  familiar  with  History, 
both  General  and  Ecclesiastical.  He  was  a  learned  Theologian,  and  a  good 
interpreter  of  Scripture.  A  respectable  Preacher,  his  sermons  were  sensible, 
well  digested,  evangelical  and  practical. 

That  he  was  an  excellent  instructor  is  abundantly  testified  to  by  many  of 
his  pupils,  still  living, — some  of  them  occupying  important  stations  in  the 
ministry,  and  others  in  civil  and  political  life.  He  always  took  the  warmest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  former  pupils,  doing  every  thin<i;  he  could  to 
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benefit  them ;  while  many  of  them,  in  turn,  cherish  his  memory  with  an 
affection  truly  filial. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  his  memory  not  to  allude,  in  this  connection,  to  some 
of  his  extra-official  labours.  He  prepared  several  books,  partly  translations 
from  the  German,  partly  original,  some  of  which  have  been  published,  while 
others  are  yet  lying  in  manuscript.  His  mind,  never  at  rest,  was  always 
devising  or  prosecuting  some  useful  enterprise.  As  another  proof  of  his  active 
turn,  I  would  mention  that,  while  he  was  at  Hartwick,  he  frequently  employed 
his  summer  and  fall  vacations  in  visiting  destitute  congregations  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  acting  as  a  sort  of  volunteer  Home  Missionary,  at  his  own 
cost ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  our  congregations  were  actually  pre^ 
served  from  extinction  by  his  faithful  labours.  By  this  means,  too,  he  knew 
the  condition  of  our  churches  and  could  direct  young  men,  when  they  were 
licensed,  to  the  places  where  their  services  were  most  needed,  and  to  which 
they  were  best  adapted. 

He  also  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  till  the  decay  of  his  strength 
rendered  the  exertion  too  laborious. 

If  now  it  is  asked  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  his  more  than  fifty  years' 
active  and  laborious  exertion,  especially  of  the  last  thirty-seven,  in  which  he 
was  engaged  in  preparing  young  men  for  the  ministry,  the  answer  is,  his 
taithfiil  services  have  introduced  into  the  ministry  a  large  number  of  active 
and  useful  men,  and  thus  conduced  to  the  increase  and  extension  of  the 
Church.  And  whereas,  during  the  period  of  his  labours,  as  Theological  Pro 
fessor,  our  Church,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Most-High,  has  increased  ten-fold, 
he  has  been  honoured  by  our  Heavenly  Master,  to  contribute  a  very  material 
share  to  this  increase,  and  I  presume  there  are  few  in  our  connection,  whose 
praise  is  in  all  the  churches,  especially  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  extrem- 
ities of  our  land,  as  is  that  of  Dr.  Hazelius. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 

GEORGE  B.  MILLER. 


FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  N.  POHLMAN,  D.D. 

Albant,  January  8,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  "When  I  went  to  Hartwick,  as  a  theological  student,  in  1816, 
I  not  only  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hazelius,  but  came  under  his  immedi- 
ate care  and  instruction.  The  relations  thus  formed  gave  place,  in  due  time, 
to  other  relations  of  a  more  general  character;  and  there  existed  between  us, 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  an  intimate,  not  to  say  confidential,  friendship.  My 
memory  is  full  of  incidents,  some  of  them  touching  enough,  and  some  of  them 
laughable  enough,  that  might  aptly  illustrate  his  different  characteristics. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Dr.  Hazelius  was  striking,  and  would  make 
him  pretty  likely  to  be  noticed  in  a  crowd.  He  was  of  about  the  middle  size, 
«Dd,  whether  his  body  was  at  rest  or  in  motion,  there  was  always  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  so  considerable  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  natural  deformity. 
He  had  a  fine,  round,  intellectual  face,  that  gave  you  the  assurance,  before  he 
opened  his  lips,  that  he  was  much  more  than  an  ordinary  man.  His  move- 
ments were  rapid ;  but  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  awkwardness  about  them, 
growing  out  of  the  fact  that  he  was  extremely  near  sighted.  I  remember,  on 
one  occasion,  as  I  was  riding  to  Cooperstown  with  him,  in  the  winter,  he  sud- 
denly took  off  his  hat,  and  made  a  very  graceful  bow.  "  Whom  are  you  bow- 
in;:  to,  Doctor?"  said  I.  "To  that  gentleman,"  said  he,  "that  we  just 
passed."  «  That  gentleman,"  said  I,  "  was  a  stump."  Of  course,  he  enjoyed 
the  joke  as  much  as  I  did.  His  manners  were  those  of  a  well-bred  gentleman 
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of  the  old  school.     He  had  great  kindliness  of  spirit,  but  along  with  it,  as 
often  happens,  a  full  share  of  irascibility.     Of  this  latter  quality  one  or  two 
striking  instances  now  occur  to  me.     I  was,  at  one  time,  an  assistant  to  the 
Doctor  in  his  school ;  and,  as  my  boarding  place  was  some  two  miles  distant, 
I  used  to  take  my  dinner  along  with  me  and  eat   in  my  room.     He  was  just 
returning  from  his  dinner,  when  some  of  the  boys  were  amusing  themselves 
by  rolling  a  cannon  ball  through  the  lower  hall  of  the  building,  and  it  actu- 
ally came  near  hitting  the  Doctor  as  he  was  entering  the  door.     As  I  had,  at 
that  moment,  opened  my  own  door  to  find  out  what  was  going  forward,  my 
face  was  the  first  that  presented  itself  to  Dr.  H.,  and  his  first  thought  was 
that  I  was  the  offender,  and  he  instantly  drew  himself  back,  and  lifted  his 
cane,  as  if  to  level  a  terrible  blow  at  me.     I  exclaimed, — "  Why,  Dr.  Haze- 
lius  !"     And  by  that  time  he  discovered  his  mistake.     One  of  his  boys  from 
Albany,  rather  an  unlucky  fellow,  addressed  him  in  the  school  in  a  somewhat 
impudent  manner,  and  the  indignant  preceptor,  by  a  tremendous  blow,  knocked 
him  down.     The  boy  made  a  great  ado,  and  affected  a  much  more  serious 
injury  than  he  had  really  experienced,  so  that  the  Doctor  was  prodigiously 
frightened.     He  came  rushing  into  my  room  in  great  consternation,  and  said, 
<«  I  believe  I   have   killed  Russell."     I  immediately  went  into  his  room,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  Russell  lying  on  the  floor,  apparently  writhing  in 
agony,  and  evidently  willing  to  have  it  believed  that  it  was  the  agony  of  death. 
I  was  satisfied,  in  a  moment,  that   it   was  all  affectation,  and  that  the  fellow 
had  really  received  no  serious  injury.     It  was  agreed  that  I  should  take  him 
to  his  boarding  house,  where  he  might  have  the  requisite  attention  paid  to 
him.     The  Doctor  was  so  deeply  exercised  about  him  that  he  could  not  feel 
contented  to  stay  away  from  him,  and,  accordingly,  he  had  the  bell  rung  for 
evening  prayers  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  hastened  away  to 
ascertain   the   condition  of  his  victim ;  when,  behold,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
telling  him  that  he  had  gone  off  skating ! 

Dr.  Hazelius  had  a  highl}'  logical  mind,  and  there  was  great  continuity  of 
thought  observable  in  all  his  productions.  Not  only  was  his  knowledge  of  the 
classics  most  thorough,  but  he  had  great  facility  of  imparting  it  to  his  pupils. 
His  preaching  was  eminently  instructive,  and  the  most  cultivated  hearer  would 
never  find  in  it  any  lack  of  material  for  his  mind  to  work  upon.  His  voice 
was  mellow  and  pleasant,  and  sufiiciently  flexible,  without  being  very  loud. 
His  gesture,  though  not  abundant,  was  simple  and  natural.  Instead  of  look- 
ing his  audience  in  the  face,  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  watching  the  flies  upon  the 
ceiling ;  and  this,  of  course,  detracted  somewhat  from  the  force  of  his  manner. 
He  wrote  and  spoke  the  English  language  not  only  fluently,  but  with  great 
correctness ;  insomuch  that  it  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  you  that  it  was 
not  his  mother  tongue.  Indeed,  it  became  much  easier  for  him  to  preach  in 
English  than  in  German.  I  remember  once  accompanying  him  some  twenty 
miles  below  Hartwick,  where  he  went  to  preach  a  Funeral  Sermon  for  some 
old  German,  and  though  he  began  in  the  German  language,  he  found  it  so 
difficult  to  proceed  in  it,  that  long  before  the  sermon  was  finished  he  was 
making  free  use  of  the  English. 

Dr.  Hazelius  never  seemed  to  take  much  interest  in  Deliberative  Bodies, 
and,  I  think,  that  neither  his  taste  or  talents  pointed  very  decidedly  in  that 
direction.     He  was,  however,  once  President  of  the  General  Synod. 

I  remain,  as  ever,  yours  sincerely, 

HENRY  N.  POHLMAN, 
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FROM  THE   REV.  JOHN  G.  MORRIS,  D.D. 

Baltimore,  November  1,  1862. 

Dear  Dr.  Sprague :  The  first  time  I  ever  met  Dr.  Hazelius  was  in  this  city, 
in  1830,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Gettysburg,  where  ho  had  been  called 
as  Professor  of  Theology.  He  was  staying  at  the  house  of  a  venerable 
minister  of  our  Church,  and,  instead  of  sending  his  card  to  announce  his 
presence,  as  some  fastidious  gentlemen  do,  he  called  at  once,  and,  with  a  sort 
of  semi-apologetic  mien,  observed, — "I  owe  you  this  visit  and  pay  it  out  of 
gratitude,"  I  replied  that  I  was  not  conscious  of  having  put  him  under  any 
obligation  to  me.  "Not  you,"  he  continued,  "but  your  parents.  In  1800 
I  landed  in  this  city  from  Bremen,  a  stranger,  and,  on  my  way  to  Bethlehem, 
I  passed  through  York,  where  your  father  kindly  entertained  me  for  some 
days,  and  I  shall  ever  remember  his  generous  hospitality."  Very  frequently, 
in  our  subsequent  intimate  intercourse,  did  he  allude  to  that  event,  and 
always  with  evident  pleasure.  This  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  of  our  con- 
fidential relations  as  long  as  he  lived. 

He  remained  in  Baltimore  over  the  following  Sunday,  and  I  of  course 
invited  him  to  preach.  On  our  way  to  church  he  inquired  whether  I  read 
my  sermons,  and  to  my  negative  answer  he  made  no  reply.  I  did  not  then 
know  his  mode  of  preaching  or  I  should  have  modified  my  answer.  Ho  did 
not  read.  I  wish  he  had,  for  without  his  manuscript  the  good  Doctor  was 
not  a  good  preacher  He  was  not  fluent  in  extemporaneous  speech,  nor 
systematic  in  arrangement.  He  was  too  old  to  commit  his  sermons  to 
memory,  and  had  habituated  himself  entirely  to  his  notes.  With  his  pen, 
he  was  strong  and  clear :  with  his  tongue,  weak  and  confused.  As  I 
gently  chided  him  afterwards  for  abandoning  his  habitual  track,  he  remarked 
that  he  always  tried  to  conform  to  the  custom  of  the  pulpit  in  which  he 
preached,  even  at  the  risk  of  blundering.  A  few  years  afterwards  a  similar 
event  occurred.  He  and  I  had  been  invited  to  speak  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Frederick  County  Bible  Society,  which  was  to  be  held,  during  the  meeting  of 
our  Synod,  at  that  place.  It  happened  to  be  on  the  31st  of  October,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Reformation,  which  afibrds  a  glorious  theme  for  a  Bible 
Society  speech.  The  Doctor  had  elaborated  a  regular  discourse  on  that 
subject,  expecting  to  read  it  from  the  pulpit,  but  we  were  not  in  the  pulpit, 
and  he  was  too  far  removed  from  the  light  to  see  distinctly,  (for  he  was  very 
near-sighted,)  and  what  could  he  do  ?  Ho  could  not  recite  his  written  speech, 
and  he  was  not  ready  for  an  off-hand  efibrt.     It  was  a  failure. 

During  his  several  years  residence  in  Gettysburg,  though  thirty  years  his 
junior,  I  was  his  confidential  fi*iend.  He  undertook  no  important  work 
without  consulting  me,  and  minutely  related  to  me  all  his  grievances  and 
sorrows.  I  could  even  have  taken  liberties  with  him,  which  it  was  not  safe 
for  others  to  do.  For  instance,  whilst  examining  his  students  in  the  presence 
of  the  Board,  he  would  forget  that  he  was  examining,  and  go  on  lecturing,  and 
thus  exhaust  the  time  allotted  before  half  of  the  young  men  had  been  ques- 
tioned. I  would  gently  remind  him  of  the  nature  of  the  exercise,  yhen  he 
would  spasmodically  exclaim, — "  Yes,  yes,  you  are  right,"  and  then  proceed, 

**  Well,  Mr.  S ,  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  Manicheans — their  rise, 

doctrines,  influence,  etc."  The  young  fellow  would  begin,  and  probably  soon 
come  to  the  end  of  his  line,  when  off  would  go  the  Professor  in  a  regular 
lecture  on  the  Manicheans,  when  he  was  kindly  reminded  again  that  the 
impatient  Board  had  come  to  hear  what  the  students,  and  not  what  the 
Professor,  knew.  The  old  gentleman  would,  with  a  smile,  beg  pardon,  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  would  be  off  again  in  another  long  explanation. 
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He  was  surprised,  and  I  presume  a  little  mortified,  to  hear  the  announcement 
from  the  President  of  the  Board, — "  Your  hour  is  out — let  another  subject 
be  introduced." 

I  have  met  with  but  very  few  Professors  who  understood  the  art  of  examin- 
ing: they  always  seem  to  think  they  must  explain  every  blunder  a  pupil 
makes,  and  correct  every  error  he  commits.  This  belongs  to  the  Lecture 
Room,  and  not  to  the  Examination. 

I  should  suppose  that  no  Professor  was  ever  more  loved  by  his  pupils  than 
was  Dr.  Hazelius.  Having  no  children  of  his  own,  he  seemed  to  cherish  a 
paternal  feeling  towards  all  under  his  care,  and  I  believe  it  may  be  asserted 
with  truth  that  not  one  of  them  was  ever  heard  to  utter  a  disrespectful  word 
of  him.  They  reverenced  him  for  the  purity  of  his  character,  the  artlessness 
of  his  conduct,  and  loved  him  for  the  deep  interest  he  always  showed  in  their 
affairs. 

He  was  painfully  afflicted  at  any  of  their  derelictions,  and  so  perfectly 
innocent  himself  that  the  slightest  departure  from  the  strictest  propriety 
would  affect  him  to  the  very  soul.  The  night  previous  to  a  College  Exami* 
nation,  some  mischievous  students  had  raised  a  pole  with  a  flag  bearing  this 
inscription, — "Menagerie  of  living  animals  to  be  exhibited  to-day."  Now 
this,  to  most  of  us,  was  a  good  joke,  though  lacking  wit  and  ingenuity ;  but 
to  the  tender-hearted  and  delicately  nerved  Hazelius  it  was  a  heinous  offence, 
and  whilst  the  rest  of  us  laughed,  he  sat  down  and  absolutely  wept. 

I  was  long  aware  that  his  position  in  Gettysburg  was  not  pleasant,  and  we 
often  spoke  of  a  change  as  desirable  to  him.  A  letter  was  received  by  me, 
from  a  leading  man  in  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  inquiring  into  the  quali- 
fications of  a  minister  for  the  post  of  Professor  in  their  Seminary.  Instead 
of  answering  as  requested,  I  proposed  the  name  of  Dr.  Hazelius,  which  was 
received  with  the  most  gratifying  surprise,  never  dreaming  that  reputedly  one 
of  the  best  scholars  and  best  men  of  the  Church  would  leave  her  chief  Semi- 
nary, to  go  down  to  the  backwoods  of  South  Carolina;  but  he  did  go,  and 
was  glad  to  go.   • 

Before  he  left  Gettysburg  the  students  raised  a  subscription  for  his  portrait, 
and  he  came  to  Baltimore  to  sit  for  it.  He  would  insist  on  my  accompanying 
him  every  day  to  the  artist,  to  keep  him  awake  and  cheerful.  I  put  forth  all 
my  powers  to  enliven  him,  for  the  artist  was  a  dull  fellow,  and  had  nothing  to 
say,  but  all  was  in  vain.  After  half  an  hour's  constant  sitting,  the  old  gentle- 
man would  nod :  I  would  rouse  him  by  some  piquant  story  or  interesting 
question  in  Church  History :  occasionally  I  would  get  up  some  difficulty  in 
Hebrew  Grammar  or  Exegesis,  which  would  rouse  him  for  a  moment,  but  he 
would  soon  collapse.  Then  I  would  eulogize  some  man  whom  I  knew  he  did 
not  like,  or  pretend  to  be  a  Democrat ;  and,  when  all  else  failed,  I  brought 
up  the  Manicheans ;  but  before  the  hour  was  out,  he  was  again  asleep.  A 
man  asleep  is  not  the  man  to  be  painted,  and  we  would  adjourn  for  that  day, 
with  leave  to  sit  again.  The  picture  was  finished  after  much  trouble,  and  is 
now  suspended  in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  but  it  is  a  very  imperfect  counterfeit 
of  *the  noble  original.  The  best  likeness  of  him  is  that  in  mezzotint  by  Sar- 
tain,  but  that  represents  him  without  spectacles.  When  a  man  wears  specta- 
cles all  his  life,  and  is  never  seen  without  them,  they  are  a  part  of  his  likeness, 
and  no  true  artist  will  leave  them  off. 

The  literary  labours  of  Dr.  Hazelius  have  never  had  much  reputation  beyond 
our  own  Church.  His  publishers  were  not  of  that  class  who  make  a  book 
sell,  and  he  himself  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  ways  of  trade.  Though 
his  books  were  carefully  elaborated,  (he  wrote  several  of  them  three  times 
over,)  yet  they  have  never  found  many  readers  beyond  his  own  circle.  His 
translation  of  the  life  of  Stilling  seemed  to  be  his  favourite,  and  yet  it  is  the 
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least  meritorious  of  them  all — a  lame  or  sickly  child  is  often  the  pet  of  the 
fiimily.  He  would  read  this  book  in  manuscript  to  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold by  the  hour,  and  was  deeply  mortified  that  it  created  no  excitement  on 
its  subsequent  publication. 

When  the  Doctor  moved  to  South  Carolina,  he,  like  many  other  Northern 
men  who  go  there,  became  a  slaveholder,  from  necessity,  as  he  used  to  say. 
As  fai*  as  I  know,  he  had  but  one  slave,  and  he  a  little  boy.  It  is  said  his 
discipline  was  most  paternal,  and  the  exercise  of  it  gave  him  greater  pain  than 
the  little  culprit  felt.  He  would  lecture  the  offending  darkey,  reason  with  him 
as  though  he  had  been  a  man,  preach  to  him,  cry  over  him  really,  whilst  the 
scamp  was  slyly  laughing  at ''  ole  massa  "  all  the  time.  It  was  a  most  amusing 
scene  altogether.  I  have  heard  frequent  recitals  of  it  with  all  the  moving 
protestations  of  the  Doctor,  and  the  cunning,  half  jocose  apologies  of  the 
servant.  The  Doctor's  earnest  sincerity  and  deep  emotion  were  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  boy*s  giggling  countenance  and  evident  and  ill-concealed  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fun. 

As  a  Theologian,  Dr.  Hazelius  was  profound ;  as  a  Linguist,  learned ;  as  a 
Christian,  devout;  as  a  Teacher,  successful;  as  a  Man,  complete  as  far  as  our 
fidlen  nature  can  be. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  G.  MORRIS. 


GOTTLIEB  SHOBER  * 

1810—1838. 

Gottlieb  Shober,  a  son  of  Andrew  and  Hetwig  Re^na  Shober,  was  bom 
in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1756.  His  parents  were  exem- 
plary Christians,  in  connection  with  the  Moravian  Church,  who,  with  other 
members  of  their  communion,  removed  to  the  South,  to  a  new  settlement  that 
bad  just  been  commenced  by  the  Church  in  Bethabara.  Under  the  influence  of 
a  careful  Christian  education,  his  mind  early  became  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  infinite  importance  of  religion,  and  the  desire  to  gain  satisfiictory  evidence 
that  he  had  been  bom  from  above.  He  states  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  lying  in  his  bed  at  night,  his  thoughts  were  much  occupied  with  his  spiritual 
condition,  and  his  probable  future  career.  Ho  wished  to  know  what  was 
before  him,  and  whether  he  would  finally  be  happy  in  the  world  to  come. 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  fell  asleep,  and,  during  the  night,  had  a  remarkable 
dream,  which  left  upon  his  mind  a  strong  and  enduring  impression.  His  future 
life  seemed  to  open  clearly  before  him,  and  he  saw  how  his  difficulties,  from 
without  and  within,  were  aU  to  be  referred  to  an  ardent  and  unyielding  temper. 
Yet  be  thought  that  the  more  distant  prospect  looked  bright  and  peacefiiL 
"  How  often,"  says  he,  in  referring  to  this  dream,  "  how  often  I  might  have 
been  preserved,  and  how  many  vexations  I  might  have  escaped,  if  I  had  not 
been  so  headstrong,  and  inclmed  to  follow  the  promptings  of  my  own  nature, 
r^ardless  of  the  consequences.  It  is  certain  that  he  who  is  in  disposition  a 
child,  who  loves  like  a  child,  believes  every  thing,  hopes  every  thing,  and  puts 
the  best  construction  on  every  thing,  spares  himself  many  unhappy  hours.     But 

*  MS.  from  Bishop  Wolle^  of  the  Moravian  Cbnreh. 
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I  was  always  anxious  to  live  a  life  devoted  to  the  Lord,  and  I  know  tliat  He 
often  made  Himself  manifest  to  me,  and  afforded  me  extraordinary  consolatioo. 
From  this  time,  I  could  say, — *  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  want  nothing.' " 
He  united  with  the  Church  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  partook 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1773.  After 
this,  however,  he  suffered  severe  inward  conflicts,  and  there  were  times  when  he 
was  subject  to  temptations  that  brought  him  to  the  borders  of  despair.  He  felt 
a  strong  sense  of  obligation  to  serve  God  in  the  b^t  way  he  could ;  and,  as  he 
had  no  prospect  of  entering  the  ministry,  owing  to  his  straitened  worldly  ci^ 
cumstances,  he  set  himself  to  the  diligent  cultivation  of  Music,  that  he  might, 
in  that  way  at  least,  contribute  to  the  sustaining  of  public  worship. 

For  several  years  young  Shober  was  engaged  in  teaching  a  school ;  but,  as 
his  income  from  this  employment  was  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a  &mily,  he 
sought  and  obtained  a  place  as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  continued  in  it  for  three 
years.  After  this  he  devoted  some  time  to  learning  a  mechanical  trade  ;  and, 
at  a  later  period  still,  he  built  a  paper  mill  in  the  vicmity  of  Salem,  (the  first 
establishment  of  the  kind  South  of  the  Potomac,)  and  also  opened  a  book-store, 
serving,  at  the  same  time,  as  Postmaster  of  the  place.  Subsequent  to  this, 
he  studied  Law,  and  was  engaged  for  some  years  in  the  practice, — ^being 
prompted  to  this  chiefly  by  the  desire  to  assist  his  Moravian  brethren  in  the 
suits  in  which  they  were  involved  in  respect  to  a  portion  of  their  property.  He 
was  also  repeatedly  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  a  prominent  member 
of  that  Body. 

During  all  this  time  Mr.  Shober  was  living  an  eminently  godly  life,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  every  employment  in  which  he  engaged  subservient 
to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  best  interests  of  his  feUow-mai. 
At  length,  having  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  and  lost  all  relish  for  secular  business, 
he  resolved  to  devote  what  remained  of  his  life  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Li 
entering  upon  this  work  at  so  advanced  an  age,  he  was  only  obeying  an  impdse 
which  had  followed  hun  from  his  youth,  and  had  strengthened  with  increasing 
years.  Ha\-ing  determined  to  enter  the  ministry  in  connection  with  the  Lutheran 
Church,  he  offered  himself,  in  due  time,  to  that  Body  and  was  received  with  great 
joy. 

Li  the  spring  of  1810  Mr.  Shober,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stork, 
visited  South  Carolina,  and,  while  there,  preached  his  first  sermon.  The  next 
autumn,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  he  was  solemnly  set  apart 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  immediately  became  Pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Salem  and  several  other  churches  in  that  neighbourhood.  Here  he  continued 
labouring  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity  until  a  few  years  before  his  death.  As  Provi- 
dence had  so  fiir  prospered  him  in  his  worldly  affidrs  that  his  femily  were  provided 
for,  he  refiised  all  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  services,  rejoicing  that  it  waa  in 
his  power  thus  to  testify  his  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  Saviour  who  had  died 
for  him. 

When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted illness,  which  both  himself  and  his  friends  expected  would  termmate  his 
life.  He  was  altogether  happy  in  the  prospect  of  dying,  while  yet  he  was  not 
impatient  to  quit  the  service  of  his  Master  upon  earth ;  but  it  pleased  a  Gracioos 
Providence  to  restore  his  health  and  prolong  his  life  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
He  continued  his  active  services  m  connection  with  his  pastoral  charge  until  the 
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infiraiities  of  age  unfitted  him  for  any  further  public  service.  He  had  the  most 
humble  estimate  of  the  results  of  his  own  labours,  while  yet  he  greatly  rejoiced  in 
the  privilege  of  having  been  permitted  to  preach  the  Gosi)el.  After  he  retired 
from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  no  small  port  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
the  immediate  preparation  for  his  approaching  change.  Just  before  his  last  illness, 
he  said,  with  great  cheerftilness,  to  one  of  his  brethren, — "  When  you  hear  of  my 
death,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  have  gone  to  my  Saviour."  He  died  full  of  feith 
and  peace,  at  Salem,  the  place  of  his  rcsidenoe,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1888,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  Of  those  who  conmienced  the  building  of  that 
place  he  was  the  last  survivor. 

Mr.  Shober  was  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  was  its  President,  in  1825,  when  it  met  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  was 
also  placed  upon  the  Committees  appomted  to  prepare  a  Hymn  Book  for  the 
Luthenm  Churches,  and  to  publish  the  Translation  of  Luther's  Catechism.  He 
also  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  Seminary  for  the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  mmistry,  and  was  appomted  one  of  the  first  Directors  of  the 
Institution,  by  the  General  Synod  of  1825,  which  adopted  the  incipient  measures  for 
the  formation  of  the  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  In  his  last  will  and  testament 
he  remembered  this  School  of  the  Prophets,  and  Icfti  it  three  thousand  acres  of 
land ;  and,  though  the  land  did  not  increase  in  value  as  the  donor  expected  when 
the  bequest  was  made,  yet  the  act  was  an  e\idence  of  his  deep  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution.  He  was  much  devoted  to  the  Sabbath  School  enter- 
prise, and  it  was  chiefly  tfirough  his  instrumentality  that  an  auxiliary  to  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union  was  established  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Shober  prepared  two  volumes  for  the  press, — the  one  translated  from  the 
Ckrman  of  Stilling,  entitled  "  Scenes  m  the  World  of  Spirits;"  the  other  entitled 
"A  Comprehensive  Account  of  the  Kise  and  Progress  of  the  Christian  Church,  by 
Dr.  Martin  Luther;  interspersed  with  Views  of  his  Character  and  Doctrine." 
The  latter  work  was  written  by  request  of  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  and, 
after  an  examination  of  the  manuscript,  was  highly  approved  and  recommended  to 
the  public. 

In  the  year  1782  Mr.  Shober  was  married  to  Maria  Magdalena  Transu,  with 
whom  he  lived  most  happily  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  had  seven  chil- 
dren,— three  sons  and  four  daughters ;  three  of  whom,  with  their  mother,  died 
before  him.     Three  of  the  daughters  were  married  to  clergymen. 

FROM  THE  REV.  D.  P.  ROSENMILLER. 

Lancastee,  Pa.,  March  20, 1862. 

Dear  Sir : — My  first  personal  knowledge  of  the  Rev.  G.  Shober  dates  back 
to  the  year  1825,  when  I  attended  a  meeting  of  our  General  Synod  in  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  at  which  he  was  present.  From  1829  to  1832,  while  I  was  a 
resident  of  Lexington,  N.  C,  I  was  often  in  his  company  at  his  own  house; 
and  he  assisted  me  on  several  sacramental  occasions,  in  the  country  churches 
in  Stokes  County,  which  he  had  previously  served  as  Pastor,  and  in  which  I 
became  his  successor. 

In  person  Mr.  Shober  was  broadly  built,  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
and  had  usually  enjoyed  excellent  health.  He  had  a  cheerftil  expression  of 
countenance,  which  encouraged  the  familiar  advances  of  strangers  on  their 
firKt  iotrodnction  to  him.  In  his  conversation  he  was  free  and  easy,  and  his 
unbounded  flow  of  good-humour  sometimes  manifested  itself  in  witty  sayings 
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and  droll  anecdotes,  which  were  sure  to  draw  loud  bursts  of  laughter  from  his 
auditors.  At  such  times,  I  have  seen  his  broad,  merry  face  illumined  as  if  by 
a  sudden  flash  of  electricity,  while  his  proportionally  broad  chest  would  be 
convulsed  with  muscular  agitation,  and  the  very  spectacles  on  his  patriarchal 
nose  would  seem  to  share  in  the  fun.  So  expanded  was  his  che.st  that,  in  ite 
projection,  there  was  a  corresponding  depression  across  his  back,  of  sufficient 
depth  to  allow  an  ordinary  sized  infant  to  be  laid  in  it.  Picture  to  yourself 
a  gray-haired  Patriarch,  with  a  ruddy  full-moon  face,  all  glowing  with  good 
humour,  and  you  will  have  a  good  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr. 
Shober. 

His  general  character  was  well  illustrated  in  his  history,  for  he  was  emphatic- 
ally a  self-made  man.  Commencing  as  a  tinner,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
Moravian,  and  soon  made  himself  at  home  in  the  pleasant  town  of  Salem. 
Whilst  working  at  his  trade,  he  undertook  to  study  Law,  and  accomplished 
his  purpose.  In  due  time  he  commenced  practice,  and  was  somewhat  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  neighbouring  Counties  of  Stokes,  Davidson,  Rowan  and 
Surry,  being  the  only  member  of  the  Bar  acquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  able  to  transact  business  with  the  large  number  of  Germans  then 
living  in  that  region.  Combining  a  book  and  stationery  store  with  his  tin 
shop,  which  he  contrived  to  have  carried  on,  he  also  became  proprietor  of  a 
paper  mill,  kept  the  Post-office,  which  he  caused  to  be  made  a  distributing 
office,  and  was  the  owner  of  a  farm,  with  numerous  slaves,  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  low-priced  lands  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Shober  was  eminently  a  cheerful  and  genial  Christian, — his  religious 
character  taking  its  hue  in  no  small  degree  from  his  natural  temperament. 
He  had  a  firm  faith  in  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  evinced  a  most 
benevolent  spirit  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men.  After  he  had 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  become  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  and  was  eventually  received  as  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Ministerium  of  North  Carolina,  and  served  his  churches  gratuitously  until 
near  the  time  of  his  death.  But  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  looked 
suspiciously  upon  his  professions,  and  were  disposed  to  find  unworthy  motives 
for  even  his  best  actions.  Such  persons  gave  him  little  credit  for  preaching 
gratuitously,  because  they  said  he  continued  to  make  money  as  fast  as  ever,  by 
means  of  his  tin  shop,  book  store,  paper  mill,  farm  and  Post  office.  Whilst 
he  was  frequently  treading  on  the  toes  of  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  he,  in 
turn,  encountered  their  serious  opposition ;  and,  to  weaken  his  influence,  the 
former  would  pray  publicly  for  his  conversion,  and  the  circuit  riders,  being 
strangers  to  him,  would  ask  him  if  he  had  any  religion. 

What  Mr.  Shober  lacked  as  an  orator  he  supplied  by  the  use  of  drollery 
and  tact.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he,  sometimes,  in  obedience  to  an  impulse 
that  seemed  quite  irresistible,  approached  very  near  to  the  former  in  the  pulpit; 
while  he  resorted  to  the  latter  abundantly  in  his  legal  practice.  When  he 
determined  to  become  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  his  wish  to  take  orders 
in  the  Moravian  Church,  but  he  found  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  there 
without  going  through  a  regular  course  of  theological  training,  which,  at  his 
advanced  age,  seemed  impossible.  He  also  knew  that  he  could  not  continue 
to  reside  in  the  town  of  Salem,  if  he  became  connected  with  another  denomi- 
nation. He,  therefore,  made  it  clear  to  the  Corporate  Fathers  that  a  certain 
alteration  in  their  rigid  and  exclusive  borough  laws  was  called  for.  This  being 
adopted  and  duly  confirmed  by  legislative  act,  the  way  was  open  for  him  to 
carry  out  his  already  meditated  plan.  He  then  applied  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
Stork,  of  Cabarras,  who  prescribed  for  him  a  course  of  reading ;  and  he  also 
accompanied  that  faithful  man  in  his  catechetical  lectures,  carefully  observing 
and  taking  notes.     In  due  time  he  applied  for  admission  to  the  Svnod,  and 
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was  received.  When  the  indignant  Moravians  called  a  meeting  to  compel 
him  to  leave  their  town,  he  calmly  adduced  their  recent  enactment  as  proof 
that  they  were  acting  without  a  warrant. 

Mr.  Shober  once  told  me  that  a  clergyman  from  Germany  had  settled  in 
Lexington,  and  a  report  was  started,  so  highly  injurious  to  the  purity  of  his 
character,  that  he  was  compelled  to  prosecute  for  slander,  and  he  employed 
him  (Mr.  S.)  as  his  counsel.  "When  I  had  examined  the  case,"  said  he,  <*I 
found  it  was  rotten  and  wholly  indefensible.  On  the  day  of  the  trial,  I 
employed  several  persons  to  mingle  with  the  witnesses  of  the  defence,  and 
report  their  conversation  to  me.  They  did  so.  When  those  witnesses  were 
called  up,  I  objected  to  their  testimony  on  the  ground  of  a  conspiracy.  I 
could  prove  that  one  agreed  to  say  so,  and  another  so,  and  did  prove  it.  Their 
testimony  was  set  aside,  and  full  damage  given  to  my  client.  I  then  said  to 
him, — <  I  have  helped  you  out  of  this  scrape,  and  I  want  you  now  to  follow 
my  advice.  Sell  what  property  you  have,  return  to  Germany,  and  never 
show  your  face  in  this  country  again.'  He  did  so,  and  the  country  was  well 
rid  of  a  bad  man." 

Mr.  Shober  was  a  warm  friend  and  zealous  supporter  of  Sunday  Schools. 
He  supplied  them  liberally  with  books,  and,  by  this  means,  in  a  country 
exceedingly  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace,  undoubtedly  accomplished  much 
good. 

For  many  years  he  was  Treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina  Synod,  and  kept 
his  accounts  satisfactorily.  But  at  length  some  of  his  brethren  thought  that 
he  should  not  have  a  life-estate  in  the  honours  (emoluments  there  were  none) 
of  that  dignified  position.  I  was  present  when  the  movement  was  made  for  a 
change.  But  he  frowned  it  down  as  an  outrageous  rebellion  against  authority, 
which  the  lapse  of  many  years  had  sanctioned.  «I  kept  the  money,"  said  he, 
«  when  there  was  none  to  keep,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  now,  whilst  there 
is  any  thing  in  the  treasury."  The  election  resulted  in  his  favour*  In  taking 
his  usual  time-honoured  seat,  his  radiant  face  showed  that  a  gratifying  result 
had  been  realized.  "  Brethren,"  said  he,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  my  re-elec- 
tion.    If  I  did  not  say  so,  I  would  be  a  hypocrite." 

His  &mily  continued  regular  members  of  the  Moravian  Church.  His  only 
son,  Emanuel,  is  a  lawyer  of  respectability. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  P.  ROSENMILLER. 


FREDERICK  CHRISTIAN  SCHAEFFER,  D.D. 

1812—1831. 

Frederick  Christian  Schaepper,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Br.  Frederick 
David  and  Rosina  (Rosenmiller)  Schaeffer,  was  bora  at  Germantown,  Pa., 
where  his  fiither  was  then  Pastor,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1792.  Both  his 
parents  were  distinguished  for  great  force  of  intellect  and  character,  for  con- 
sistent and  elevated  piety,  and  for  earaest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their 
duldren.  This  son,  in  his  early  childhood,  evinced  a  very  thoughtful  and 
■erious  ^irit,  and  seemed  to  grow  up  in  the  love  and  practice  of  religion. 
Shortly  after  he  was  received  to  the  communion  of  the  Church,  he  commenced 
his  preparations  for  the  sacred  office.  He  pursued  his  classical  studies,  partly 
at  the  Academy  in  his  native  place,  and  partly  under  the  direction  of  his  &ther; 
and  his  theological  course  also  was  conducted  by  his  &ther  almost  entirely. 
Vol.  IX.  19 
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He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  1812,  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylyania. 
then  in  session  at  Carlisle. 

Shortly  after  his  licensure  Mr.  Schaeffer  was  called  to  the  Church  in  Harris- 
burg:  he  accepted  the  call  and  entered  upon  his  labours  on  the  12th  of 
November,  1812.  Though  he  was  very  yoimg,  he  proved  himself  fiilly 
adequate  to  the  place,  and  his  labours  were  at  once  eminently  acceptable  and 
useful.  It  was  during  his  ministry  here  that  the  English  language  was  sucoess- 
fully  introduced  into  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary, — a  measure  invariably 
attended  with  difficulty,  and  m  many  cases  fraught  with  very  serious  confle- 
quences. 

After  labouring  at  Harrisburg  for  about  three  years,  he  accepted  a  call  from 
the  congregation  of  Christ's  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  "to  preach 
German  and  English."  This  church  was  built  in  1773,  and  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Old  Swamp  Church.  Here  he  preached  in  the  two  languages 
until  the  erection  of  St.  Matthew's  Church  in  1823,  which  was  designed  exclu- 
sively for  English  services.  On  the  completion  of  this  edifice,  he  took  charge 
of  the  English  congregation,  and  Dr.  Geissenhainer,  who  had  had  charge  of  the 
Swamp  Church  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Schaeffer,  was  recalled  to 
that  church  with  an  understanding  that  the  exercises  were  to  be  conducted  in 
the  German  language.  Difficulties,  however,  arose,  in  consequence  of  conflict- 
ing interests  between  the  two  churches,  until  St.  Matthew's  was  finally  sold  to 
the  Germans.  Mr.  Schaeffer  and  his  people  removed  to  the  edifice  known  as 
St.  James'  Church,  presented  to  the  congregation  by  Mr.  Lorillard,  who  desired 
to  be,  and  for  a  long  time  was,  unknown  as  the  generous  donor.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  labour  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  1830  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divmity  from  Colum- 
bia College.  In  that  year  also  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  German  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  the  same  institution ;  but  he  had  only  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  Professorship,  when  these  and  all  his  other  earthly  labours  were 
terminated  by  death.  He  died  of  pulmonary  disease,  on  the  26th  of  March, 
1832.  His  last  days  were  marked  by  intense  suffering,  but  by  serene  and  joy- 
ful triumph.  A  short  time  before  his  departure,  he  expressed  the  apprehension 
that  he  should  be  too  weak,  in  his  last  moments,  to  render  such  a  testimony  to 
his  Redeemer's  power  and  grace  as  he  desired ;  but,  after  having  continued  for 
some  hours  in  an  apparently  unconscious  state,  he  suddenly  revived,  and 
exclaimed,  with  perfect  distinctness, — ''Victory^  Victory^,  *  Thanks  be  to  God, 
who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' "  His  Funeral  was 
attended  by  an  immense  throng,  and  an  appropriate  Address  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  most 
intimate  relations,  and  who  had  administered  to  him,  during  his  illness,  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  Funeral  Discourse  was  subsequently 
addressed  to  the  bereaved  congregation,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayer,*  of  Philadelphia. 

*  Philip  Frederick  Mater,  a  son  of  Qeorge  Frederick  Majer,  wu  bom  in  the  eity 
of  New  York,  April  1,  1781,  and  continued  to  reside  there  until  he  had  reached  his 
twenty-first  year.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  a  grammar  school  taught  by  a  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, entered  Columbia  College  in  1795,  and  graduated,  with  the  first  honours  of  bis 
class,  in  1799.  He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Kunze,  and  took  a  three  years'  course;  and  then,  before  engaging  in  the  aotire  dntiea 
of  the  ministry,  travelled  for  some  time,  visiting  several  of  our  large  cities,  and  other 
points  of  special  interest.  He  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Ministerium  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  Utof  September^  1802,  being  the  first 
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Dr.  Schaeffer  published  Oerman  Correspondent,  one  volnme ;  Sermon  at  the 
Centennial  Jubilee  of  the  Beformation,  1817 ;  Parables  and  Parabolic  Sayings, 
one  volume. 


FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  N.  POHLMAN,  D.D. 

Albany,  December  9,  1861. 
My  dear  Sir :  In  1820,  while  I  was  yet  connected  with  the  Hart  wick 
Seminary,  T  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Schaeffer,  requesting  me  to 
come  and  take  charge  of  a  mission  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and  thus  com- 
menced an  acquaintance  between  us,  which  grew  into  a  close  intimacy  that 
was  terminated  only  by  his  death. 

Dr.   Schaeffer  was  altogether  one  of  the  finest  looking  men  whom  I  have 
ever  met  with — if  I  were  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  nobler,  more  beautiful 
Bpecimen  of  physical  humanity  than  he  in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the 
period  of  his  residence  there,  I  am  confident  that  I  should  not  be  chargeable 
with  exaggeration.     His  face  was  of  rather  the  Jewish  type — ^his  eyes  were 
black    and  piercing,  his  complexion   dark,  his  nose  Roman,  his  whole  face 
beaming  with  intelligence,  and  capable  of  expressing  every  variety  of  emotion. 
Had  it  not  been  that  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  heaviness  in  his  movements, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  suggested  any  improvement  in  his  outer 
man.     And  his  mind  was  scarcely  less  extraordinary  than  the  face  which  it 
animated  and  illumined — ^it  was  inventive,  brilliant,  logical  and  graceful.    He 
had   an  uncommonly  genial  spirit,  and  was  one  of  the  most  generous  and 
loving  of  friends,  while  those  whom  he  did  not  like  were  in  no  danger  of  mis- 
taking his  feelings  towards  them.     He  was  a  highly  educated  man,  and  failed 
not    to    make  his  mark  in  literary  society.  •  For  several  years  he  was  the 
German  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Spectator;  and  he  was  also  a  member 
of  a  club  which  used  to  hold  meetings  for  purposes  of  intellectual  culture  and 
enjoyment,  with  which   Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell  was  prominently  connected. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  Natural  History.     He  exchanged  many  specimens  of 
birds,  insects  and  minerals  with  several  men  of  science  in  Prussia ;  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  presented  him  with  a  large  gold  medal  as  an  acknowledgment 
for  his  services  in  extending  among  his  subjects  the  knowledge  of  the  Natural 
History  of  this  country.     He  was  a  splendid  musician,  and  played  skillfully 
on  a  variety  of  instruments.     He  had  remarkably  fine  powers  of  conversation, 
and   not  only  spoke  out  of  a  richly  endowed  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  but 
had  the  faculty  of  communicating  what  he  knew  with  a  most  gracefnl  facility. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  devout  Christian,  and  never  forgot  that  his  main 
business   was  in   dealing  with  men  in  respect  to  their  higher  and  immortal 
interests.       While  he  was  faithful  to  his  immediate  charge,  in  the  performance 

licentiate  of  that  Body.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  at  Lunenburg,  (now  Atheno), 
Greene  Coanty,  N.  Y.,  upon  which  he  entered  in  the  year  180.3.  Here  he  continued 
Ubonring  with  great  acceptance  fnr  ahont  three  years,  when  he  was  induced  to  ac4!ept  a 
call  from  an  English  Lutheran  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  commenced  his  labours  with 
tbi«  ebarf^e  in  October,  180A.  Here  he  not  only  maintained  a  high  position  as  a  Preacher 
and  a  Pastor,  but  was  active  in  nrieinnting  and  sustaining  many  important  charities  of 
the  day.  He  preached  his  last  Sermon  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  February,  1867f  and  died, 
is  the  atmoiit  Iranqaillity,  on  the  16th  of  April  following.  He  was  married  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1804,  to  Lucy  W.,  daughter  of  Daniel  Rodman,  of  New  Tork.  He  became  the 
father  of  ei|i^ht  children,  six  of  whom,  with  their  mother,  snrrired  him.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dirinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  Unirersity  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1823, 
awi  by  Colambia  College,  in  1837.  As  early  as  18*2  he  was  appointed  by  the  Minis- 
teriom  to  prepare  a  suitable  Collection  of  Hymns  for  public  worship,  to  which  was  to  be 
appended  a  Liturgy, — a  work  which  he  executed  with  great  taste  and  skill.  He  pub- 
Kthed  also  a  Sermon  delivered  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  his  settlement  at  Phila- 
ielpfaia,  1856.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  culture,  kindly  disposition,  gentlemanly 
Banners  and  extensive  nsefalnesi. 
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of  pastoral  duty,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  tne  general  aavancement  of 
Christ's  Kingdom,  and  was  always  ready  to  contribute  his  time,  or  lend  the 
influence  of  his  talents,  to  help  forward  any  truly  Christian  enterprise. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  of 
his  day.  His  voice  was  of  great  compass  and  melody,  and  his  utterance  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  his  whole  manner  graceful,  earnest  and  attractive.  He 
had  nothing  more  than  the  outline  of  his  sermon  before  him  in  the  pulpit,  but 
it  was  evident  that  his  train  of  thought  at  least  was  thoroughly  premedita- 
ted, and  that  it  was  beaten  oil  that  he  had  brought  into  the  sanctuary.  He 
preached  in  English  and  in  German  with  equal  ease.  It  was  a  mark  of 
extraordinary  respect  for  both  his  talents  and  virtues  that,  in  1817,  he  was 
allowed  to  preach  in  St.  Paul's  (Episcopal)  Church,  New  York,  a  Sermon 
commemorative  of  the  beginning  of  the  great  Reformation. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  Dr.  Schaeffer,  young  as  he  was,  was  one  of  the 
prominent  ministers  of  his  denomination  ;  and  when  he  died,  the  universal 
feeling  was  that  a  great  light  had  been  extinguished. 

As  ever,  yours  sincerely, 

HENRY  N.  POHLMAN. 


MICHAEL  JOHN  STECK  * 

1816—1848. 

Michael  John  Steck  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Michael  Steck,t  and  was 
bom  in  Greensburg,  Pa.,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1793.  Under  the  advantages  of  a 
careftd  Christian  education,  be  very  early  discovered  a  serious  and  thou^tful  turn 
of  mind,  and  was  very  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  companions,  and  correct  in 
all  his  external  deportment.  He  also  evinced  a  great  love  of  study,  and  never 
seemed  more  happy  than  in  the  company  of  his  books.  His  father,  tlierefore, 
determined  to  give  him  as  good  advantages  for  education  as  were  within  his  ability ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  sent  hnn  to  the  Greensburg  Academy,  where  he  continued,  a 
most  diligent  and  successful  student,  for  several  years.  Having  resolved  to  become 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  commenced,  soon  after  leaving  the  Academy,  the  study 
of  Theology,  under  the  direction  of  his  fether.  But  as  the  fisher's  time  t^Fas  too 
much  occupied  by  ihe  duties  of  an  extensive  charge  to  allow  him  to  do  justice  to 
his  son  as  a  theological  student,  the  son  went  to  reside  at  Pittsburg,  and  coDtinued 
his  studies  under  the  Rev.  Jacob  Schnee,  then  Pastor  of  the  German  Churdi  in 

•  Funeral*  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr   FassaTant. 

t  John  Michael  Stkck  was  born  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  October  5,1756.  He  studied 
Theology  under  Dr.  Helmuth,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1784  he  took  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Chambersbarg, 
end  the  congregation  connected  with  it  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.  In  1785  he  was  married 
to  Esther,  daughter  of  John  Haflfnor,  of  Franklin  County.  In  1789  he  wa»  called  to  the 
Congregations  in  Bedford  and  Somerset  Counties,  and,  after  minintering  to  them  three 
years,  in  1792,  accepted  a  call  from  the  congregations  in  Westmoreland  County,^  and  took 
np  hi«  residence  at  Greensburg,  when  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  was  yet  a  wilderness. 
At  this  period  he  performed  a  great  amount  of  missionary  Inbonr,  and  formed  many  new 
congregations  in  the  surrounding  country,  exposing  himself  to  a  great  variety  of  perils 
and  hardships ;  but,  in  his  later  years,  he  confined  his  labours  chiefly  to  the  congregations 
in  and  about  Greensburg.  Though  bis  health  had  been  gradually  declining  for  three 
years,  he  died  nt  last,  suddenly,  of  dysentery,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1830,  in  the  seventy. 
fourth  year  of  his  age.     He  was  an  earnest,  faithful   and  sueoessfal  minister. 
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that  city.     Here  he  implied  himeelf  with  great  diligence,  and  his  improvement  was 
proportionallj  rapid. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  spring  of  1816. 
He  b^n  his  labomB  by  becoming  a  temporary  assistant  to  his  fether, — performing 
services  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  his  charge.     While  he  was  thus  engaged,  he 
received  and  accepted  a  call  to  Lancaster,  0.,  which,  at  the  time,  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  West     He 
entered  upon  his  duties  here  (m  the  16th  of  December,  1816,  greatly  fearing  that 
he  had  not  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  place.    But  the  result,  by  no  means, 
justified   his  misgivings.     He  remained  in  this  field  for  twelve  years,  labouring 
indefiitigably,  and  with  the  most  gratifying  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing.     He 
was  the  Pastor  not  ocly  of  the  Congregation  in  Lancaster,  in  which  he  officiated 
in  English  as  well  as  (xerman,  but  also  of  several  churches  in  the  nei^bourhood. 
Besides  his  stated  labours  in  connection  with  his  own  charge,  he,  firequently,  by 
appointment  of  Synod,  made  extensive  missionary  tours,  gathering,  here  and  there, 
the  scattered  members  of  the  Church,  and  dispensing  to  them  the  Word  and  Ordi- 
nances.    His  congregations  appreciated  most  highly  his  self-denying  and  arduous 
labours,  and  testified,  in  many  ways,  their  strong  attachment  to  him ;  while  he,  in 
torn,  felt  towards  (hem  an  affection  ahnost  parental     Under  these  circumstances, 
the  dissolution  of  this  relation  was  the  occasion  of  the  deepest  mutual  regret ;  but 
a  call  for  Mr.  Stock's  services  came,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  resist.     His 
excellent  &ther,  <xi  account  of  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  found  himself  in 
need  of  an  assistant ;  and  there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  so  naturally  looked  as  to 
his  own  son ;  and  the  son  felt  constrained,  by  a  sense  of  filial  obligation,  to  comply 
with  his  wishes.     Acoordin^y,  in  1829,  Mr.  Stock  removed  to  Greensburg,  as  his 
Mter's  assistant ;  and,  on  the  death  of  his  fitther,  in  1830,  he  succeeded  to  the 
6c^  pastorship.     Here  he  laboured  without  interruption  till  the  close  of  life. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  his  labours  from  the  &ct  that  he  min- 
istered  regularly  to  eleven  churches,  besides  preaching  at  three  or  four  stations, 
some  of  which  were  distant  thirty  miles  fix)m  his  residence.     During  several  of  his 
h^  years  his  labours  greatly  overtaxed  his  physical  constitution ;  and  the  marvel 
was  that  it  held  out  so  long  under  such  enormous  burdens  as  were  laid  upon  it. 
When   he  was  finally  arrested  by  the  malady  that  termmated  his  life,  he  was 
engaged  in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  dying.     He  was  himself  attacked  with 
typhoid  fe^er,  which  was  at  that  time  epidemic  in  his  neighbourhood,  and,  after 
Imgering  for  several  weeks,  and  often  enduring  much  acute  suffering,  he  passed  on 
to  his  res*  on  the  1st  of  September,  1848,  in  ihe  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.     The 
services  at  his  Funeral  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  N.  P.  Hacke,  of  the  Grerman 
Refonned   Church,  and  i^o  Rev.   Messrs.  W.  S.  Emery,  J.  Mechling,  W.  A. 
Paasavant,  and  J.  Rugan,  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     Funeral  Sermons  were  also 
fVBOcfaed  in  several  churdies  in  the  country  which  had  been  under  his  care,  and 
one  at  Greensburg,  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant,  of  Pittsburg,  was  published. 

In  1818  Mr.  Steck  was  married  to  Catharine  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William 
and  Elizabeth  (Cq)e)  Penn,  by  whom  he  had  eleven  children, — ^four  sons  and 
seven  daughters.  Two  of  ike  daughters  are  married  to  Lutheran  clergymen. 
Mrs.  Steck  survived  her  husband. 
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FROM  LEWIS  HEYL,  ESQ. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  4, 1863. 

Dear  Sir :  Urged  by  a  mutual  friend,  immediately  to  furnish  for  your  work 
gome  personal  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  M.  J.  Steck,  I  am  disposed  to 
comply ;  and  yet,  in  the  absence  of  memoranda,  several  hundred  miles  from 
my  home,  and  dependent  upon  my  memory  exclusively,  I  feel  that  my  com- 
munication can  be,  at  best,  nothing  more  than  a  feeble  re-echo  of  what  his 
been  better  said  by  others. 

My  earliest  impressions  of  Mr.  Steck,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  in 
my  native  place,  Columbus,  0.,  I  derived,  as  a  little  child,  from  conversations 
of  my  parents,  who  were  strongly  attached  to  him.  and  always  spoke  of  him 
with  great  affection  and  reverence.  My  mother's  home,  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage and  removal  to  Columbus,  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Steck's  subsequent  place  of  residence ;  and  hor  family  being  connected 
with  one  of  his  churches  in  that  vicinity,  she  frequently,  during  her  visits, 
saw  him  at  her  father's,  and  at  church,  and  formed  a  very  high  estimate  of 
his  character.  She  always  spoke  of  him  as  distinguished  for  his  mild,  unas. 
suming.  Christlike  spirit ;  and,  though  I  have,  through  life,  mingled  freely 
with  hundreds  of  persons,  of  very  diverse  sentiments,  who  knew  him  well  and 
often  spoke  of  him,  I  have  never  heard  him  mentioned  but  with  respect  and 
praise.  He  was  the  first  Lutheran  Preacher  who  officiated  in  Columbus.  I 
think  it  was  as  early  as  1819.  This  first  service  was  held  in  an  upper  room 
of  my  father's  house,  which  is  still  standing.  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  saw  him 
there  and  probably  often  during  the  succeeding  seven  or  eight  years  ;  but  the 
first  time  I  distinctly  remember  to  have  seen  him  was  at  a  Synod  held  in 
Columbus,  in  1827.i  It  was  then  that  my  previous  impressions  of  him  became 
fixed,  and  they  were  never  afterwards  changed.  His  personal  .appearance,  at 
that  time,  was  prepossessing  in  an  unusual  degree ;  his  mild,  handsome  &oe, 
and  benignant  smile,  the  index  of  a  soul  at  peace  with  God  and  man,  procured 
him  a  ready  access  to  all  hearts,  and  to  none  more  than  those  of  the  little 
children  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

From  that  time  forward  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  Mr.  Steck  often,  as  a 
personal  friend  of  my  parents  and  frequent  visitor  at  our  house ;  as  a  Director 
of  the  Institution  in  which  I  pursued  my  classical  studies  ;  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  Synod.  The  more  I  saw  him  the  more  I  loved  and  esteemed  him. 
I  may  safely  say  that  no  man  of  his  day  had  a  greater  number  of  warm  friends 
in  the  Synod  than  he.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  with  so  beauti- 
fiil,  so  eminently  loveable  a  character.  He  had  a  great  dislike  of  controversy, 
and  studiously  avoided  all  unpleasant  personalities  in  his  speeches.  I  remem- 
ber but  a  single  instance,  in  all  my  intercourse  with  him,  of  his  manifesting 
any  thing  like  severity  towards  any  member  of  his  Synod.  It  was  at  the 
Synod  of  1842,  in  Canton,  that  several  clergymen  who  had  severed  their  con- 
nection with  the  old  Ohio  Synod,  appeared  as  visitors,  and  a  motion  was  made 
to  admit  them  to  seats  as  advisory  members.  An  eccentric  clergyman,  sinoe 
deceased,  well  known  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  as  a  somewhat  vio- 
lent controvertist,  and  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  all  innovations  upon  the 
usual  practices  of  the  Church,  but  at  heart  a  man  of  kind  and  generous 
impulses,  arose  and  bitterly  denounced  the  visitors,  and,  on  their  leaving  the 
church,  ended  by  saying  that  his  "exorcism  had  been  effectual,  and  the  evil 
spirits  driven  out."  Mr.  Steck  could  no  longer  restrain  his  feelings,  but  arose, 
and,  his  dark  eyes  flashing  with  indignation,  severely  reproved  the  unkind 
language  of  the  member.  This,  I  believe  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  «  Joint 
Svnod  of  Ohio,"  which  Mr.  S.  attended,  and  I  think  the  last  time  we  ever 
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met.     His  memory  is  still  fondly  cherished  and  revered  by  his  many  friends 
in  the  West,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  while  any  of  them  remain  on  earth. 

As  a  Pastor,  Mr.  Steck  was  faithful  and  self-sacrificing;  as  a  Preacher, 
earnest  and  eflFective ;  and,  although  his  eflforts  could  never  be  called  bril- 
liant, he  was  at  times  truly  eloquent,  and  always  listened  to  with  attentive 
interest.  Loving  the  Lord  with  his  whole  heart,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
salvation  of  souls,  his  ministry  was  eminently  blessed  and  successful. 

Respectfully  yours, 

LEWIS  HEYL. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  GARVER. 

Geeensburgh,  Pa.,  November  9, 1864. 

My  dear  Sir :  Nothing  was  fiurther  from  my  thoughts  and  intentions  than 
that  I  should  so  long  delay  writing  to  you  concerning  the  lamented  Pastor 
Steck ;  and  I  fear,  even  now,  that  the  little  I  may  be  able  to  communicate 
will  come  too  late  for  your  purpose. 

The  value  and  influence  of  a  minister  may  be  partially  estimated  by  the 
savour  that  remains  after  he  has  gone.  Almost  everywhere  throughout  this 
region  I  find  among  the  people  the  likeness  of  "  Preacher  Steck  "  on  the  wall, 
and  there  is  but  one  expression  concerning  the  original  of  that  fatherly  and 
benignant  countenance.  His  image  is  deeply  engraven  on  their  hearts.  In 
one  way  and  another  they  all  unite  in  saying  of  him, — «  That  was  a  good 
man."  .Had  he  lived  ten  years  longer,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the 
Church  in  this  County  would  be  far  in  advance  of  what  it  now  is.  He  was 
and  still  is  held  in  high  veneration.  Perhaps  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
bad  become  excessive,  so  that  it  was  time  that  it  should  be  rebuked.  In  some 
fiunilies,  when  he  came  to  the  house,  the  women  and  children  would  exclaim, — 
"Herr  Jesus,  Der  Steck !" 

Many  who  are  advanced  in  years  testify  to  his  faithfulness  and  thorough- 
ness in  instructing  the  youth,  and  to  the  point  and  power  with  which  he 
brought  the  Gospel  to  bear  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all.  His  office  was 
not  a  sinecure ;  for  his  field  was  so  large  that  it  kept  him  almost  constantly 
in  the  saddle. 

Though  many  years  have  passed  away  since  he  took  his  departure  to  a 
higher  sphere,  his  foot-prints  are  everywhere  visible,  and  will  bo  for  a  whole 
generation  to  come,  throughout  this  entire  region. 

Unlike  many  of  our  German  ministers,  he  laboured  with  might  and  main 
to  break  down  the  cherished  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of  the  English 
language  into  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  His  aim  clearly  was  to  make  all 
things  subserve  the  interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom. 

I  have  thus  recorded  my  impressions  of  this  excellent  man  in  the  briefest 
numner,  and  am, 

With  great  regard. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  GARVER 
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CHARLES  HENKEL. 

1818—1841. 

Charles  Henkel  was  bom  in  New  Market,  Shenandoah  Coonty,  Ya.,  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1798.     His  parents,  the  Rev.  Paul  and  Elizabeth  (Nagely) 
Henkel,  bestowed  great  pains  upon  his  early  education,  and  his  early  develop- 
ments were  answerable  to  their  watchfulness  and  fidelity.     He  used  to  try  his 
hand  at  preaching  when  he  was  a  mere  child,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that,  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  had  been  holding  forth  from  a  stump  to  a  crowd  of  boys, 
he  said,  at  the  close  of  his  service, — "Are  you  going  to  let  your  preacher 
starve  ?    Why  don't  you  take  up  a  collection  ?"     He  was  received  into  the 
church,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  his  &ther,  by  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  in 
April,  1814,  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  about  this  time,  he  formed  the  purpose  of  entering  the  Gospd 
ministry.     He  received  his  academical  education  chiefly  in  his  native  place,  and 
subsequently  spent  some  time  in  Baltimore,  more  particularly  in  acquiring  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  German  language  and  of  Music.     He  studied 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  fiither,  and,  having  been  licensed  to  preach 
the  GK)q)eI  by  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  at  its  meeting  in  Somerset,  in  1818,  he 
immediately  commenced  his  ministerial  labours  in  Mason  County,  Va.     Here 
he  continued  for  two  years,  and  in  1820  accepted  a  caU  to  Columbus,  O.,  and 
the  associated  churches.     Tliis  was  then  a  difiicult  field  to  cultivate,  embracing, 
as  it  did,  several  congregations,  one  of  which  was  twenty-five  miles  from  his 
residence,  and   the   whole   surrounding  country  being  new  and   very   little 
improved.     Here  he  continued,  labouring  with  great  fidelity,  but  amidst  many 
deprivations  and  discouragements,  and  often  suffering  from  diseases  incident  to 
a  new  country,  until  1827,  when  he  accepted  a  unanimous  invitation  to  take 
charge  of  the  Somerset  Church,  in  Perry  County,  0.     Here  his  health  became 
more  vigorous  than  it  had  been  during  several  of  the  previous  years,  and  he 
seems  to  have  laboured  for  some  time  with  increased  alacrity  and  success.     At 
length,  however,  a  pulmonary  disease  fiistened  upon  him,  which  no  medical  skill 
was  able  to  arrest.     For  a  year  before  his  death  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  his 
ministerial  duties.     But  so  strongly  were  his  people  attached  to  him  that  they 
refused  to  call  another  Pastor  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  they  accounted  it  no 
hardship  to  continue  his  support  after  he  had  been  obliged  to  discontinue  his 
labours.     During  the  latter  part  of  his  illness,  his  sufferings  were  very  great, 
but  no  murmur  ever  escaped  his  lips.      To  a  brother  in  the  ministry,  who 
visited  him  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  sjud, — "  I  have  often  endeavoured 
to  impart  consolation  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  and  these  same 
truths  I  now  find  so  comforting  to  myself    The  doctrines  which  I  have  believed 
and  preached  during  my  life,  I  shall  now  seal  with  my  death."     He   died    in 
perfect  peace  on  the  2d  of  February,  1841,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age. 
The  services  at  his  Funeral  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wagenhals  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  at  that   time   Professor    in   the   Theological 
Seminary  at  Columbus,  0. ;  the  former  delivering  a  Discourse  in  the  German, 
the  latter  in  the  English,  language. 
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Mr.  Henkel  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  C.  Siegrist,  of 
Mason  County,  Va.  By  this  marriage  be  had  two  children, — a  son  and  a 
daughter.  The  son  is  the  Rev.  ^.  M.  Henkel,  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Stewartsville,  N.  J.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  Warner,  of  Colum- 
bus, O.,  by  whom  he  had  one  child, — ^a  son,  who  died  in  infency. 

Several  of  Mr.  HenkePs  Sermons  were  published  in  pamphlet  form.  One 
on  the  *'  Training  of  Children,"  another  on  the  "  Unity  of  the  Faith,"  and  a 
third  on  the  "  Reformation  by  Luther,"  were  printed  by  request  of  the  Synod. 
The  last  mentioned  Discourse  was  the  means  of  bringing  him  into  a  controversy 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest. 

FROM  THE  REV.  E.  GREENWALD,  D.D. 

Easton,  Pa.,  October  18,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request,  to 
the  extent  of  my  ability.  I  was  often  brought  into  Mr.  Henkel's  company  at 
meetings  of  Synod,  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Columbus,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  but,  as  his  residence  and 
mine  were  eighty  miles  apart,  our  opportunities  for  personal  intercourse  were 
not  very  frequent.  Still,  I  knew  him  quite  well,  and  my  recollections  of  him 
are  all  pleasant ;  and  it  is  grateful  to  me  thus*  publicly  to  testify  the  respect 
and  affection  with  which  I  cherish  his  memory. 

Mr.  Henkel's  personal  appearance  could  hardly  fail  to  impress  a  stranger  at 
first  view.  He  was  tall,  slender,  erect,  with  rather  a  small  face,  but  fine  fea- 
tures and  a  high  forehead.  He  had  great  dignity  of  manner,  which  might 
easily  enough  have  been  mistaken,  by  persons  not  acquainted  with  him,  for 
hauteur.  As  he  stood,  he  was  nearly  a  head  taller  than  most  of  the  people 
around  him,  and  the  firmness  of  his  walk  gave  to  him  something  of  the  air 
of  a  military  ofiBcer.  Still  he  was  affable  in  his  manners,  and  sometimes 
indulged  in  a  little  pleasantry,  though  be  was  not  remarkable  for  wit  or 
humour.  He  never  laid  aside  the  severe  propriety  which,  in  the  estunation 
of  most  people  at  least,  becomes  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  I  have  sometimes 
met  him,  with  other  ministers,  on  occasions  of  social  relaxation,  when  there 
was  a  degree  of  hilarity  indulged  in,  that  seemed,  at  least,  of  doubtful  expe- 
diency ;  but  he  never  participated  in  any  thing  that  even  bordered  upon  levity. 
He  despised  all  affectation  and  trickery,  and,  in  all  his  intercourse,  kept  you 
constantly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  himself  perfectly  sincere  and 
trustworthy.  He  was  an  uncompromising  enemy  to  every  species  of  cant 
and  fanaticism,  and  all  pretentious  professions  of  extraordinary  sanctity. 
Sometimes  his  opposition  to  these  things  brought  him  into  unpleasant  rela- 
tions with  some  of  his  neighbours.  He  felt  himself  called  upon  to  expose  from 
the  pulpit  certain  errors  and  extravagances  that  prevailed  around  him ;  but 
even  those  to  whom  these  efforts  were  most  offensive  did  not  venture  to  ques- 
tion the  purity  of  the  motives  that  dictated  them. 

Mr.  Henkel  adhered  with  unyielding  tenacity  to  what  he  believed  to  bo  the 
truth.  He  was  once  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  deliver,  at  its  next  meetiLg, 
a  Sermon  on  the  Reformation  of  Luther.  He  fulfilled  the  appointment,  and 
the  Sermon  was  decidedly  an  able  and  effective  one.  It  was  published  by 
request  of  the  Synod,  and  had  an  extensive  circulation.  Near  Somerset, 
where  he  lived,  there  was  a  large  Romish  church,  and  also  a  convent  of 
Dominican  Friars.  As  a  number  of  somewhat  prominent  priests  resided 
there,  they  undertook  to  reply  to  the  Sermon.  This  led  to  a  controversy, 
which  was  continued  for  some  time,  in  which  Mr.  Henkel  bore  his  part  with 
marked  ability  and  success. 
Vol.  IX.  20 
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His  discourses  were  distinguished  for  well  matured  thought  and  sound 
argument,  rather  than  for  bold  or  pathetic  appeals  to  the  passions.  His 
positions  were  stated  with  great  clearne^,  and  were  maintained  with  much 
force  of  logic.  He  was  a  close  Biblical  student,  and  was  accustomed  to  for- 
tify his  positions  by  apt  quotations  from  the  Word  of  God.  His  ministra- 
tions were  more  acceptable  to  those  Christians  whose  piety  had  its  foundation 
in  a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth,  than  to  those  whose  religion  was  sustained 
chiefly  by  appeals  to  the  emotional  nature. 

He  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  Synod  of  Ohio.  He  was  frequently 
chosen  its  Presiding  officer,  and  was  usually  appointed  a  member  of  its  most 
important  committees,  especially  the  Examining  Committee  whose  duty  it 
was  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  holy  ministry. 

His  ecclesiastical  sympathies  were  strong  and  decided.  His  ancestors  for 
two  or  three  generations,  several  of  his  brothers,  and  his  son,  were  ministers 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  doctrines  of  that  Church  he  received  with 
undoubting  confidence,  and  he  always  stood  ready,  when  occasion  required,  to 
defend  them.  I  often  admired  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Confes- 
sional writings  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  promptness  and  aptness  with 
which  he  was  able  to  apply  it. 

T  met  him,  for  the  li^  time,  at  the  Convention  of  the  English  Synod  of 
Ohio,  when  an  unfortunate  rupture  occurred  on  the  question  of  withdrawing 
the  Synod  from  its  connection  with  the  joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  as  the  English 
branch  of  that  Body.  He  had  then  become  greatly  enfeebled  by  the  pro- 
tracted disease,  which,  not  long  after,  brought  him  to  his  grave.  His  appeal 
to  the  brethren  in  opposition  to  the  contemplated  act  of  sundering  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Bodies,  was  rendered  very  affecting,  from  the  tremulous  tones  of 
his  voice,  the  deep  solemnity  of  his  manner,  and  his  touching  allusion  to  his 
gray  hairs.  The  last  view  I  had  of  his  person  was  from  the  door  of  my 
lodging  in  Putnam,  opposite  Zanesville,  in  his  open  buggy,  on  his  return  home, 
driven  by  one  of  the  ministers  who  had  been  with  him  at  the  Synod.  Shortly 
after  that  he  became  entirely  confined  to  his  room,  and  then  to  his  bed,  and, 
after  lingering  some  months,  closed  hb  eyes  in  a  peaceful  death. 

I  remain  yours  most  truly, 

E.  GREENWALD. 

FROM  LEWIS  HETL,  ESQ. 

Washinotoh  Citt,  May  4, 1868. 
My  dear  Sir :  I  have  been  requested  to  communicate  to  you  my  impressions 
of  that  truly  excellent  minister,  the  Rev.  Charles  Henkel ;  but  so  disadvanta- 
geous are  my  circumstances  just  now  for  writing  that  I  fear  I  can  do  little 
more  than  testify,  in  the  briefest  manner,  my  respect  for  his  memory.  He 
became  the  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Congregation  in  Columbus,  0.,  my  native  place, 
when  I  was  but  five  years  old.  I  remember  him  and  his  pleasant  family  well,  hav- 
ing been  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  house  on  the  lot  upon  which  a  fine  Lutheran 
church  is  now  built,  and  often  played  with  his  children  under  the  magnificent  elm 
still  standing  on  the  lot.  Mr.  Henkel  was  regarded  as  a  fine  Preacher  in  both 
the  German  and  English  languages,  and  numbered  among  his  English  hearers 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens  then  residing  in  the  place.  Had  he 
remained  there,he  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  very  respec- 
table English  oongiegation,  even  at  tnat  early  day.  But  his  removal  in  1827 
interrupted  English  Lutheran  preaching  there  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  and 
that  branch  of  the  Church  has  never  recovered  from  the  shock  it  then  received. 
He  was  always  a  favourite  with  the  people  of  the  several  pastoral  charges  con- 
fided  to  him,  and  highly  respected   by  the  good  and  intelligent  of  other 
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denominations  around  him.  He  was  above  the  medium  stature,  of  pleasant 
features,  black  eyes  and  hair,  the  latter  trimmed  rather  short,  and  standing 
erect  in  front.  His  step  was  remarkably  short  and  quick,  his  dress  always 
neat,  his  manners  engaging,  his  language  precise,  and  words  carefully  chosen. 
He  was  a  faithful  Pastor,  close  student,  eloquent  speaker,  and  conscientious 
adherent  to  the  doctrines  and  time-honoured  practices  of  his  Church.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Professor  William  Schmidt,  his  successor  as  Pastor  of 
the  Columbus  Congregation,  and  often  visited  the  latter  place  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  his  friend,  and  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  conversation  of  so 
profound  a  scholar  and  thinker.  Socially  he  was  always  pleasant  and  gentle- 
manly, never  losing  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  never  condescending  to 
any  thing  inconsistent  with  it.  He  was  entirely  free  from  cant  and  sanctimo- 
niousness, preaching  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ  by  example  as  well  as  by  pre- 
cept. As  his  life  was  singularly  pure,  his  death  was  peaceful ;  living  f<3ft 
Christ,  he  died  in  Him. 

Respectfully, 

LEWIS  HETL. 


FROM  THE  REV.  C.  P.  SCHAEFFER,  D.D. 

GetttsbueO;  February  8, 1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  Although  it  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  T  last  saw 
the  Rev.  Charles  Henkel,  in  reference  to  whom  you  desire  some  additional 
particulars,  the  deep  impression  which  the  whole  character  of  the  man  made 
on  me  can  never  be  effaced.  I  had  become  personally  acquainted  with  him 
only  after  his  health  had  declined.  His  pale,  intellectual  countenance,  his 
bright  glance  and  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  his  voice,  when  I  first  met  him  at 
his  house,  awakened  my  personal  interest  in  him  at  once.  His  general 
character  had  previously  been  well  known  to  me ;  but  I  gladly  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  study  more  carefully  the  peculiarly  interesting  traits  of 
character  which  he  revealed.  These  have  been  very  accurately  described  in 
the  biographical  sketch  which  Professor  Stoever  furnished  a  few  years  ago  for 
the  Evangelical  Review.  The  attachment  and  reverence  with  which  Mr. 
Henkel  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  his  pastoral  charge,  and  which  seemed 
to  be  ever  taking  deeper  root,  proceeded  from  many  sources.  His  fine  abili- 
ties and  varied  acquisitions  would  have  always  secured  for  him  the  respect  of 
every  intelligent  mind.  But  there  was  a  remarkable  combination  of  gentle- 
ness almost  feminine  in  its  character,  with  a  certain  resoluteness  and  inflexi- 
bility, which  rarely  failed  to  influence  those  who  approached  him.  He  was 
a  very  sincere  disciple  of  the  Saviour,  strictly  conscientious  even  in  apparently 
minute  matters,  rigid  towards  himself,  forbearing  yet  candid  to  others,  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  suffering,  and  totally  forgetful  of 
himself,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  duty. 

I  always  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  comparatively  few  men  who  really 
perceive  and  successfully  maintain  a  wise  and  just  middle  course  when 
extremes  meet,  and  a  conflict  of  opposite  opinions  threatens  to  involve  them. 
While  no  man  could  adhere  more  tenaciously  than  Mr.  Henkel  to  the  undiluted 
doctrines  of  his  Church  and  its  venerable  usages,  no  one  could  have  more 
consistently  displayed  the  manners  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gentleman  and  the 
Christian.  He  confirmed  the  faith  of  many  a  wavering  heart,  and  solved  the 
perplexities  of  many  a  benighted  mind,  by  his  lucid  exposition  of  Bible  doc- 
trine, and  the  testimony  which  his  own  experience  of  its  value  supplied.  And 
yet,  with  all  this  uncompromising  adherence  to  his  religious  convictions,  he 
eonld  win  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  opponents,  and  even  when  he  failed 
to  convince  them,  he  could  not  fail  to  secure  their  confidence  and  esteem. 
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His  contributions  to  the  religious  literature  of  the  day  were  limited  in 
nnml>er  ;  the  large  amount  of  labour  which  devolved  upon  him,  as  a  faithful 
Pastor  and  virtual  Missionary,  made  correspondingly  large  demands  upon  his 
time.  His  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  theological  works  in  both 
the  English  and  the  German  languages — the  fluency  and  elegance  with  which 
he  employed  both  of  these  languages  in  private  life  and  in  the  pulpit,  won  for 
him  a  distinction  in  this  respect  to  which  few  can  attain. 

The  exemplary  character  of  Mr.  Henkel,  viewed  as  a  whole,  always  charmed 
me  in  so  high  a  degree,  and  my  personal  intercourse  with  him  was  so 
instructive  and  delightful,  that  my  recollections  of  him  at  this  time  are  not 
clouded  by  any  defects  or  faults  which  may  have  existed  in  him,  as  in  all 
other  mortals.  When  he  was  called  from  this  world,  his  clerical  brethren 
unanimously  declared  that  the  Church,  in  whose  service  he  had  been  so  faith- 
ful, had  suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  But  he  himself  went  to  a  happier  world. 
I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  P.  SCHAEFFER. 


JOHN  CHRISTIAN  WILLIAM  YEAGER. 

1819—1^14. 
FROM  PROFESSOR  M.  L.  STOEVER. 

Pennsylvania  College,  May  6,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir:  Though  the  individual  of  whom  I  am  about  to  write  may,  in 
some  respecte,  have  been  less  distinguished  than  many  other  of  your  Lutiierao 
subjects,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  he  posseted  a  diaracter 
and  lived  a  life  that  justly  entitle  him  to  some  enduring  memorial  It  gives  me 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  fiimish  you  the  following  sketch : — 

John  Christian  William  Yeaqer  was  a  native  of  Breslau,  Pruasia. 
He  was  bom  August  27, 1783,  and  came  to  this  country  while  he  was  yet  in  his 
childhood.  He  early  connected  himself  with  Zion's  Church,  Philadelphia,  and, 
for  several  years,  gave  instruction  in  the  parochial  school  Feeling  that  he  was 
called  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  he  studied  Theology  under  the  diroo- 
tion  of  his  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hehnuth.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  meeting  in  1819. 

Mr.  Yeager,  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  took  chai^  of  our  Lutheran 
interests  in  Bedford,  where  he  continued  in  the  fiuthfiil  performance  ci  his  duties 
until  he  was  disabled  by  the  inroads  of  disease.  Ni^t  and  day  he  was  ^igaged 
in  his  benevolent  mission,  and  many  souls  were  ^ven  to  his  ministiy.  He  was 
emphatically  the  Apostle  of  Lutheranism  in  Bedford  County,  and  to  his  efforts 
most  of  the  churches  in  that  region  owe  their  origin.  In  1840  he  relinquished 
his  connection  with  the  Bedford,  Schellsburg  and  other  churches,  and  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  his  labours  were  confined  to  Friends  Cove  and  •  the  immediate 
vicinity.  His  health  had  become  very  much  impaired  by  his  onerous  and  mani- 
fold duties.  His  physical  constitution  gradually  began  to  yield  under  the  mflueoce 
of  excessive  labour  and  constant  exposure.  The  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  very 
feeble ;  yet  he  was  still  anxious  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  his  Master,  the 
great  work  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  powers.     When  he  could  no  long^ 
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go  out  among  his  people,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  individuals  the  publi- 
cations of  the  American  Tract  Society,  writing  with  his  pencil,  on  the  margin  of 
the  tract,  some  suitable  text  of  Scripture,  or  a  word  of  admonition  or  encourage- 
ment To  aU  who  visited  him  at  his  home  he  had  some  message  from  the  Gospel 
to  present,  some  comforting  or  instructive  truth  to  offer ;  and,  by  his  patience  and 
meekness,  his  gentleness  and  goodness,  his  beautiful  and  holy  example,  he  showed 
the  sincerity  of  his  principles  and  the  influence  of  his  religi(m.  He  met  the  final 
summons,  not  only  with  quiet  submission,  but  with  Christian  triumph,  bearing  the 
most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  Bedeemer's  all-sustaining  power  and  grace,  and 
antidpating  with  joy  the  glorious  rest  to  which  death  would  introduce  him.  He 
died  on  the  17th  of  April,  1844,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  beside  the  church  edifice  at  Friends  Cove,  a  hurge  concourse  of  sorrowmg 
friends,  in  whose  grateful  hearts  he  still  lived,  gathering  around  his  grave  to  tes- 
tify their  grief  The  solemn  occasion  was  improved  by  appropriate  Discourses  by 
^  Rev.  W.  6.  Laitzle,  of  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Ziegler,  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed,  Church. 

Mr.  Yeager  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  a  widow,  by  the  name  of 
Cruse.  From  this  marriage  there  were  two  children,  one  of  whom  became  a 
physician.  He  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Mary  Magdalene,  the  widow  of 
Jacob  Schaeffer.  She  survived  him  several  years,  and  died  in  April,  1863,  m 
the  ei^ty-ninth  year  of  her  age. 

Mr.  Yeager  was  of  medium  height,  but  slender,  and  rather  delicately  formed. 
His  voice  was  feeble,  but  unusually  soft  and  sweet.  Perhaps  it  was  this  that 
gave  origin  to  the  soubriquet  of  the  stoeet  preacher  of  Bedford,  by  which  he  was 
80  generally  known.  His  hair  was  very  black  and  retamed  its  colour  to  the  last. 
He  always  wore  a  white  cravat,  and  a  black  coat  which  reached  down  half  way 
below  his  knees.     In  his  dress  he  was  neat  without  being  finical. 

He  was  hi^y  esteemed  for  his  excellent  personal  qualities.  He  was  a  man 
of  warm  and  genial  spirit,  of  an  affectionate  disposition,  and  a  model  of  meekness 
and  padence.  His  heart  was  as  simple  and  transparent  as  childhood.  No  one  ever 
suspected  him  of  a  sinister  motive  or  a  disingenuous  act.  All  who  knew  him 
loved  him.  "  He  was  the  best  man,"  writes  one,  "I  ever  met — so  tender  and 
lovely  and  heavenly-minded,  that  I  scarcely  hope  to  see  his  like  in  this  world. 
He  was  as  much  like  St.  John  as  I  can  well  conceive.  Few  men  have  lived 
wiM>  had  the  power  to  attract  more  strongly  or  to  bind  more  tenderly  to  his  own 
ihe  hearts  of  warm  and  loving  friends.  He  was  a  &ther  to  his  people — the  old 
rejoiced  in  him  as  a  friend,  the  children  loved  him  as  a  parent,  and  you  could 
often  see  him  walking  the  streets  with  a  dozen  or  more  hanging  around  him,  some 
having  hold  of  his  hands  and  others  of  his  coat,  frisking  and  playing  beneath  his 
smiles.  No  one  could  know  him  without  loving  him.  He  was  the  idol  of  his 
&mily.  Any  person  who  wished  to  see  a  miniature  of  Heaven,  had 
only  to  Epend  a  few  days  under  his  hospitable  roof  Such  simplicity,  affection 
and  harmony  are  not  often  met  with  in  this  world."  He  was  an  earnest,  living 
CiuistiaD,  illustrating  in  his  own  life  the  power  and  bleasedness  of  the  Grospel,  and 
muting  with  sincere  humility  active  usefulness — ^visiting  the  widow  and  the  fiither- 
kflB  in  their  affliction,  he  kept  himself  imspotted  from  the  world.  Kind  and  con- 
aderate  in  his  intercourse,  afi^ble  and  always  amiable,  the  savour  of  his  lovely 
teaaper  rested  i^mhi  every  circle  in  which  he  mingled — his  example  was  a  regular 
Mzmoo,  his  presence  a  contmual  benediction.     He  loved  the  work  to  whkh  he 
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had    oonsecrated    himself — ^his    whole    heart    was   in    the  servioe.      Pmcib- 
ing  Christ  was  his  constant  employment,  his  chief  pleasure.     Although  his  field  of 
labour  embraced  a  large  territory,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  oon- 
stftntly  in  the  saddle,  yet  he  never  seemed  to  grow  weaiy.    It  was  quite  common 
for  him,  in  ftilfilling  an  appointment  in  some  distant  congr^tion,  to  rise  at  mid- 
night and  start  on  his  journey.     His  heart  went  forth  in  tender  sympathy  with  his 
flock,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  was  the  one  idea,  the  sin^  object,  oi  his  min- 
istry.    His  preaching  was  characterized  by  great  simplicity  and  directness.     No 
one  could  plead  more  earnestly  with  sinners,  or  present  more  caoakir^ng  truths  to 
the  distressed,  or  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  believers  a  greater  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing after  righteousness,  than  he.     And  his  warm  and  glowing  words,  his  manner, 
tones  of  voice,  attitudes,  were  in  entire  keeping  with  the  solemn  service  in  which 
he  was  engaged.     He  was,  as  mi^t  be  expected,  eminently  successful  in  guiding 
inquirers  and  leading  the  people  of  God  to  higher  attainments  in  pidy ;  and  his 
unwearied  Christian  activity  was,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  the  means  ci  salvation, 
perhaps,  to  thousands  of  souls.     His  ministry  was  attended  with  many  signal  effu- 
sions oi  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  abounded  in  most  remarkdble  fruits,  ihe  result,  as  it 
seemed,  of  that  intense  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-inen  and 
the  glory  of  God,  which  was  the  crowning  excellence  of  his  life.     The  influence  of 
his  diaracter  is  still  felt  wherever  he  was  known ;  an  impression  of  moral  worth, 
heavenly-mindedness,  unwavering  &ith  and  apostolic  zeal  has  been  produced  upon 
the  tablet  <^  the  memory  which  time  can  never  efbce. 
I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  L.  STOEVER. 


JOHN  PETER  GOERTNER * 

1824—1829. 

John  Peter  Goertner,  a  son  of  George  and  Mary  Catherine  (Westerman; 
Goertner,  was  bom  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1797.  Under 
the  care  of  excellent  parents,  he  was  trained  up,  not  only  to  habits  ci  industzy, 
but  to  a  deep  reverence  for  religion.  From  his  early  childhood  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  religious  impressions,  which  were  gradually  matured  into  a 
sound  and  healthful  Christian  experience.  Though  the  neighbourhood  in  wfaidi 
he  lived  afibrded  few  opportunities  of  intellectual  culture,  yet  his  naturally  vigor 
ous  mind  and  intense  desire  for  knowledge  overcame  the  difficulties  incident  to  his 
situation,  and  put  him  very  early  upon  a  course  of  successful  mental  a{^>licatioii. 
Some  of  his  early  years  were  spent  upmi  a  fium,  and,  for  a  short  time,  he  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  but,  as  he  became  more  deeply  impressed  with  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  land,  he  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  mmistry.  Having  made  his  worldly  arrange- 
ments with  reference  to  this,  he  left  his  fether^s  house  on  the  day  that  he  reaxdied 
his  twentieth  year,  and  went  to  Schenectady,  where  he  entered  the  Granmiar  School 
of  Union  College,  then  under  the  care  of  that  eminent  teacher,  the  Rev.  D.  H. 

•  MS.  from  hit  brother^  Rev.  N.  W.  Goertner. 
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Barnes.  What  his  standing  was  in  the  schod  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
testimony  which  Mr.  Barnes,  at  a  later  period,  rendered  oonceming  him: — ^*  I  soon 
found  that  Mr.  Gk)ertner  was  a  yomig  man  of  unusual  strength  of  character :  ere 
long  he  was  the  pattern  of  my  school,  and  ^  admiration  of  my  acquaintances.** 
While  he  was  an  uncommonly  dil^nt  and  suooeaaful  student,  he  was  eminently 
fiuthfiil  in  the  keeping  of  his  own  heart,  and  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  reli^ous 
duties. 

In  fifteen  months  after  his  admission  to  the  Preparatory  Department,  he 
entered  the  Freshman  class  of  Union  College ;  and,  during  his  whole  collegiate 
course,  was  distinguished  alike  for  his  rapid  progress  in  study  and  his  exem- 
plary Christian  deportment.     He  graduated  in  the  autumn  of  1822. 

In  October  succeeding  his  graduation  he  entered,  as  a  theological  student,  the 
Hartwick  Seminary,  of  which  the  Key.  Dr.  Hazelius  was,  at  that  time,  Princi- 
pal Here  he  remained  one  year,  and  then  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
with  the  view  of  completing  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Schaeffer,  D.D.,  whom  he,  in  turn,  aided  in  lus  official  duties.  Dr.  Schaeffer 
writes  thus  concerning  him : — "  He  declared,  with  all  the  fervour  of  pious  elo- 
quence, the  counsel  of  Ood,  and  gave  the  most  edifying  manifestations  of  his 
improvement  and  promise  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Justly  did  he  excite 
warm  expectations  in  the  hearts  of  many  zealous  labourers  in  our  Lutheran 
Zion." 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  he  was  called  home  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  a 
younger  brother,  and  arrived  in  time  to  minister  to  him  the  consolations  of  the 
Gospel  and  witness  his  peaceful  departure.  A  short  time  before  this  he  had 
followed  to  the  grave  two  much  loved  sisters.  But,  though  his  heart  was  deeply 
smitten  by  these  bereavements,  occurring  in  such  rapid  succession,  he  was  evi- 
dently growing  in  spiritual  wisdom  in  this  school  of  affliction.  About  this  time 
also  some  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  appeared  in  himself,  which  it  was 
impossible  that  he  should  overlook ;  but  he  resolved  to  go  forward  to  his  work 
with  whatever  of  health  and  strength  might  be  spared  to  him,  and  to  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  be  withdrawn  from  it  at  the  will  of  his  Master. 

He  was  received  as  a  licentiate  of  the  New  York  Ministerium  at  its  meeting 
in  1824.  His  first  official  labours  were  performed  on  a  missionary  tour  within 
the  bounds  of  the  New  York  Ministerium.  On  this  tour  he  visited  parts  of 
New  Jersey,  and  many  of  the  Western  and  Northern  Counties  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  also  many  persons,  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  scattered 
m  various  parts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  He  was  engaged  on  this  mis- 
non  for  one  year,  and  his  labours  were  attended  by  a  rich  blessing. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1827,  Mr.  Goertner  was  installed  as  Pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  the  Rev.  Doctors  Hazelius  and  Lintner  perform- 
ing the  services  on  the  occasion.  This  church  he  found  in  an  extremely 
dq)re06ed  state;  but,  under  his  &ithful  and  laborious  ministry,  it  very  soon 
be^  to  recover  itself,  and  to  evince  more  and  more  of  both  activity  and  spiritu- 
ality. Meanwhile,  his  own  heart  was  greatly  refreshed  and  comforted  by  the 
Bianifest  blessing  of  God  upon  his  labours. 

But  the  bri^t  hopes  that  were  formed  in  respect  to  his  continued  usefulness 
hen  were  not  destined  to  be  realized.  His  health  soon  began  very  perceptibly 
to  &il  Within  a  few  months  after  he  entered  upon  his  labours,  it  became 
apptt«Qt  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  very  serious  nudady ;  and,  in  accordance 
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with  the  best  medical  advice,  he  determined  to  intennit  his  laboors,  for  a  season, 
and  try  the  effect  of  foreign  travel  He  was  himself  doubtful  whether  he  should 
be  spared  to  return  to  his  congregation ;  and,  in  view  of  this  uncertainty,  he 
took  leave  of  them  in  a  very  pathetic  and  impressive  Discourse  from  the  words, — 
"  Only  let  your  conversation  be  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  that,  whether 
I  come  and  see  you,  or  else  be  absent,  I  may  hear  of  your  afi^rs,  that  ye  stand 
fsLst  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind,  striving  together  for  the  fiuth  of  the  Grospel'* 
The  Discourse  was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  attention  and  solemnity,  as  being 
probably  the  last  that  would  ever  be  pronounced  by  the  same  lips  in  their  hear- 
ing. The  parting  between  him  and  them  was  characterized  by  the  utmost  ten- 
derness ;  and  so  deeply  was  he  interested  for  their  spiritual  well-being  that,  on 
his  arrival  in  the  city  of  New  York,  prior  to  his  embarkation,  he  addressed  to 
them  a  most  affectionate  letter,  full  of  wise  and  seasonable  Christian  coimsel, 
urging  them  to  recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  the  affliction  that  had  overtaken 
them,  and  to  be  fidthful  in  the  discharge  of  all  their  duties,  and  especially  thoBe 
which  their  peculiar  situation  devolved  upon  them. 

Agreeably  to  his  previous  arrangements,  he  sailed  from  New  Tork  in  tiie 
ship  Josephine  for  Belfiist,  where  he  arrived  safely,  though  his  health,  during 
the  passage,  was  very  precarious.  But  neither  his  bodily  infirmities  nor  tiie 
perils  of  the  ocean  ever  caused  his  confidence  in  God  to  flEdter  for  an  hour. 
The  Diary  which  he  kept  during  this  period  shows  that  he  vras  habitually  in  a 
happy  frsune  of  feelmg,  and  never  Med  to  recognize  God's  gracious  Providence 
even  in  the  most  common  passing  events. 

Afrer  making  a  short  visit  in  Great  Britain,  he  proceeded  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  passed  a  little  time  at  several  of  the  most  important  points,  and  then 
went  to  spend  the  winter  of  1827-28  at  Home.  Here,  notwithstanding  his  great 
physical  debility,  he  was  constantly  employed  in  curious  investigations,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  a  series  of  Letters  in  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  and  attracted  great  attention. 

Mr.  Goertner  left  Rome  on  the  28th  of  April,  1828,  with  his  health 
apparently  somewhat  improved,  intending  to  return,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  to  his  native  countiy.  But  before  he  had  proceeded  fiur,  there  was  a 
return  of  his  un&vourable  symptoms,  in  view  of  which  he  felt  obliged  to  give  up 
all  hopes  of  recovery.  On  his  arrival  in  France,  being  assured  that  his 
increased  prostration  was  simply  the  result  of  fetigue,  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  might  at  least  be  able  to  reach  his  native  land  and  die  among  his 
kindred.  This  desire  was  mercifully  granted  to  him.  He  availed  himself  of 
an  early  opportunity  to  embark  for  die  United  States,  and,  after  a  long  and 
tedious  passage,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  5th  of  August  He  was  imme- 
diately taken  to  the  house  of  his  friend  and  former  instructor,  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Schaeffer,  and,  under  the  kind  attentions  which  he  there  received,  he  soon 
rallied  so  fitr  as  to  make  a  journey  to  the  home  of  his  youth.  He  had  so 
much  strength  as  to  be  able  that  ML  to  attend  the  meeting  of  Synod ;  but  this 
was  the  last  time  that  he  ever  ventured  to  go  any  distance  from  home.  Afler  this 
he  declined  rapidly,  and  it  became  manifest  to  himself  and  his  friends  that  he 
must  soon  put  off  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle.  He  contemplated  the 
prospect  with  calm  satis&ction,  and  showed  clearly  that  he  regarded  dying  as 
nothing  less  than  going  home.  His  brief  career  was  closed  at  his  fiither's  bouae 
in  Canajoharie,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1829. 
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FROM  HENRY  N.  POHLMAN,  D.D. 

Albakt,  January  17,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Rey. 
John  P.  Goertner,  and  yet^  from  the  year  1824  till  his  death,  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  him  at  meetings  of  our  Synod,  and  always  had  more  or  less  of 
pleasant  intercourse  with  him.  Besides,  I  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
general  standing  in  the  Church,  and  was  a  witness  to  the  deep  sorrow  which 
his  early  death  occasioned.  Under  these  circumstances  I  think  I  need  not 
hesitate  to  attempt  a  compliance  with  your  request. 

Mr.  Goertner,  from  the  time  that  I  first  knew  him  till  the  close  of  life, 
always  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  in  feeble  health ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  malady  of  which  he  died  was  gradually  making  its  inroads  upon  his  con- 
stitution during  that  whole  period.  He  was  a  tall,  well-proportioned  man, 
of  erect  figure,  with  a  dark  eye,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  expression 
of  countenance.  He  was  a  man  of  great  sincerity  and  kindliness  of  spirit,  and 
could  hardly  fail  to  secure  the  cordial  regards  of  all  who  had  any  intercourse 
with  him.  It  was  manifest  that  he  had  a  natural  susceptibility  to  refinement 
— there  was  an  ease  and  grace  of  manner  about  him,  that  would  have  made 
him  at  home  in  the  most  cultivated  society  in  which  he  could  have  been 
placed. 

He  had  a  vigorous,  richly  endowed  and  well  balanced  mind.  He  had  good 
logical  powers  and  an  uncommonly  exact  and  cultivated  taste ;  though  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  his  imagination  was  rather  the  predominant  quality.  As  a 
Preacher,  he  took  rank  at  once  among  the  most  popular  and  the  most  impres- 
sive of  his  day — indeed,  he  was  uncommonly  eloquent.  His  voice  was  not 
loud,  but  it  was  soft  and  musical,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  persuasive. 
His  manner  was  simple  and  natural,  but  very  earnest  and  animated.  His 
sermons  were  of  a  highly  evangelical  tone,  always  luminous  in  thought  and 
expression,  often  characterized  by  great  beauty,  and  showing  the  workings  of 
a  highly  gifted  mind  under  the  influence  of  deep  religious  convictions  and 
sensibilities.  He  was  very  felicitous  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties, 
and,  though  his  connection  with  his  people  continued  but  a  few  months,  he 
accomplished  much  during  that  brief  period  in  gaining  their  affection  and  con- 
fidence, as  well  as  in  bringing  them  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  ministry.  Had  he  lived  longer,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
haTe  been  eminent  in  all  the  positions  of  usefulness  he  might  have  been  called 
to  occupy. 

I  remain,  as  ever, 

Yours  sincerely, 

HENRY  L.  POHLMAN. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  A.  LINTNER,  D.D. 

SoHOHARiB,  N.  Y.,  February  18, 1862. 
My  dear  Sir :  My  recollections  of  the  Rev.  John  P.  Goertner  are  still 
fresh,  though  many  years  have  passed  since  our  pleasant  and  familiar  inter- 
ooarse  ceased.  We  were  nearly  related  to  each  other,  our  mothers  having 
been  sisters ;  and,  from  our  early  youth,  and  by  reason  of  the  similarity  of 
imr  pursuits,  we  were  thrown  together  in  habits  of  close  intimacy.  He 
entered  Union  College  shortly  after  I  had  graduated,  and  I  was  present  and 
keard  his  Oration  on  the  day  of  the  Commencement,  which  closed  his  collegiate 
esreer.  Soon  afterwards  I  had  an  interview  with  him  at  my  home  in 
Schoharie,  where,  in  the  mean  time,  I  had  settled,  which  it  is  impossible  that 
I  should  ever  forget.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  German  Reformed 
ToL.  IX.         21 
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Church ;  and,  after  my  cousin  had  receiyed  his  religious  impressions,  and 
determined    to     enter    the   ministry,    it     was    expected     that     he  would 
unite     with     the     same     Church     with     which     the     family     were    con- 
nected.    He  came  to  ask  my  advice,  and  told  me  frankly  that,  with  all  his  res- 
pect and  veneration  for  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  he  had  such  a  regard  for 
the  character  of  Luther,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  Lutheran  (the  first 
Protestant)  Church  was  founded,  that  he  felt  strongly  inclined  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  ministry  of  that  Church,  if  a  door  of  usefulness  could  be  opened 
for  him.     I,  of  course,  was  gratified  by  hearing  him  express  a  desire  to  enter 
the  ministry,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  denomination  to  which  I 
belonged.     I  assured  him  that,  in  our  Church,  there  were  many  places  open 
for   young   ministers    who  were  at  once  qualified  and  anxious  to  do  their 
Master's  work ;  and  that  I  knew  of  no  denomination  in  which  such  young 
men  could  find  a  more  promising  field  of  usefulness  than  in  our  own.     The 
result  of  the  interview  was  that  he  expressed  a  determination  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  ministry  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  this  determina- 
tion he  forthwith  proceeded  to  carry  out  in  a  regular  course  of  theological 
study. 

I  was  present  at  his  Installation  at  Johnstown, — his  first  and  onlj 
charge.  On  that  occasion  I  addressed  him  on  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office;  and,  afler  the  service,  we  dined  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  with  a 
number  of  clergymen  whom  the  occasion  had  brought  together.  The  Rev. 
Gilbert  Morgan,  who  was  then  the  Assistant  Minister  of  the  Presbyteria»u 
Church  of  Johnstown,  remarked,  in  the  course  of  conversation  at  the  table, 
that  he  was  glad  the  Lutheran  Church  in  their  village  had  fallen  into  such 
good  hands  as  those  of  his  gifled  and  devoted  young  brother,  who  had  just 
been  installed  over  it,  and  that  he  expected  to  see  it  rise  into  new  life  and 
efficiency  under  his  ministrations.  Goertner,  who  received  with  becoming 
modesty  this  expression  of  respect  and  confidence  from  an  elder  brother, 
touched  by  the  delicate  and  kindly  manner  in  which  it  was  uttered,  replied, 
— "  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  fraternal  good  will ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  Lutheran  Church,  wherever  the  Divine  blessing  attends  the  promul- 
gation of  her  doctrines  and  principles,  needs  not  my  poor  services  to  give  her 
life  and  efficiency." 

I  preached  for  him  several  times  during  the  brief  period  of  his  ministry  at 
Johnstown.  His  congregation  was  composed  principally  of  Germans  and 
descendants  of  Germans,  a  kind  and  devoted  people,  simple  in  their  habits, 
and  exhibiting  great  respect  and  affection  for  their  minister.  On  one 
occasion,  as  I  was  seated  with  him  in  his  study,  two  of  the  Elders  of  his 
church  came  in  on  some  business,  which  was  despatched  in  their  plain  way, 
but  with  marked  deference  towards  their  young  Pastor.  When  they  had 
left,  he  turned  to  me  and  said, — « I  fear  sometimes  that  I  do  not  love  these 
people  as  I  ought — they  show  so  much  attachment,  and  are  so  kind  and 
teachable,  that  I  can  never  do  enough  for  them." 

His  pastoral  career  was  short ;  but,  during  the  time  that  he  was  permitted 
to  labour  in  the  sacred  office,  he  performed  its  duties  with  exemplary  diligence 
and  punctuality.  He  never  was  kept  from  any  engagement  by  any  difficulties 
or  obstacles  not  absolutely  insuperable.  I  met  him  one  day  at  the  house  of 
my  father,  on  his  way  to  fulfil  an  appointment  to  preach  in  the  old  church 
of  the  Indian  Castle,  in  Danube,  Herkimer  County.  It  was  a  very  stormy 
day,  and  the  roads  were  so  blocked  up  by  the  snow  that  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  and  even  dangerous  to  travel.  I  urged  him  not  to  go  farther,  but  to 
stop  and  spend  the  day.  "  But,  no,"  said  he,  "  I  must  go — the  difficulty  in 
my  way  is  not  half  as  great  as  that  which  Luther  had  to  face  on  his  way  to 
Worms,   when  he   said, — "I  would  go,  if  there  were  as  many  Devils    in 
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Worms  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  house-tops.''  He  went,  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ment, and  had  a  few  hearers,  who  were  doubtless  benefitted  by  his  good 
example  and  faithful  labours. 

My  deceased  relative  and  friend  was  a  highly  acceptable  Preacher.  His 
elocution  was  distinct,  and  his  whole  manner  earnest,  occasionally  very 
pathetic,  and  rising  to  a  high  style  of  pulpit  oratory.  He  was  of  an  ardent 
temperament  and  possessed  great  energy  of  character.  I  have  seen  him 
moving  forward  against  the  most  formidable  opposition,  rather  than  yield  a 
particle  of  his  honest  convictions.  He  had  excellent  social  qualities  and 
always  made  himself  agreeable  in  any  society.  He  was  instructive  in  con- 
versation, pleasing  in  address,  and  scrupulously  attentive  to  all  the  proprieties 
of  life.  He  died  before  the  promising  talents  and  energies  with  which  he 
commenced  his  ministerial  career  had  had  time  to  be  fully  developed,  but  he 
lived  long  enough  to  establish  a  high  character  in  the  sacred  office,  and  leave 
a  bright  example  for  those  who  are  just  entering  on  that  high  vocation. 
I  am,  with  great  respect,  sincerely  yours, 

G.  A.  LINTNER. 


CHRISTOPHER  F.  BERGMAN. 

1824—1832. 

Chrtstopheb  F.  Bergman  was  bom  at  Ebenezer,  Ga.,  January  7,  1793. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  John  E.  Bergman,  an  eminent  Lutheran 
dergyman,  and  was  educated  exclusively  under  the  care  and  direction  of  his 
learned  and  venerable  &ther.  The  vigilant  attention  that  was  bestowed  upon 
his  spiritual  interests  was  rewarded  by  his  early  embracing  Christianity  in  its 
Divine  power,  and  making  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  Some 
years,  however,  elapsed  after  this,  before  ho  had  formed  a  definite  purpose  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministTy ;  and  even  when  he  had  reached  this 
point,  his  tendencies  were,  for  some  time,  rather  towards  the  Presbyterian  than 
tlie  Lutheran  Church,  owing  to  a  pretty  strong  sympathy  with  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  Calvinism.  His  mind,  however,  received  a  different  direction,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  a  conversation  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman,  of  Charleston, — 
a  most  gratifying  circtmistance  not  only  to  his  &ther,  who  was  then  about  closing 
his  earthly  career,  but  to  his  Other's  congregation,  who  were  earnestly  desirous 
that  he  should  become  his  successor  in  the  pastoral  office. 

In  accordance  with  this  wish,  in  which  his  venerable  &ther  heartily  concurred, 
Mr.  Bergman  proceeded  to  make  the  requisite  preparation  for  settling  over  the 
pec^e  among  whom  nearly  his  whole  life  had  been  passed.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  the  adjacent  States,  held  in  the  autumn  of 
1824,  he  applied  for  license  to  preach,  and  was,  accordingly,  solemnly  set  apart 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  constituted  Pastor  of  the  church  which  his 
fiithcr  had  served  so  long  and  so  well.  He  addressed  himself  to  his  work  with 
great  zeal  and  alacrity,  making  it  manifest  to  all  that  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
committed  to  him  was  the  all  engrossing  concern  of  his  life.  He  laboured  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  making  the  most  of  every  day  and  every  hour,  as  if 
it  had  already  been  revealed  to  him  how  brief  his  career  was  to  be.  It  was  not 
long  before  it  was  found  that  consumption  was  prejing  upon  his  system,  and 
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was  gradually  working  its  way  to  ihe  seat  of  life.     All  that  the  best  medical 
skill  and  the  most  devoted  affection  could  do,  to  prevent  the  disease  from  having 
a  &tal  termination,  was  done,  but  to  no  purpose.     He  died  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1882,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  after  having  been  the  honoared 
and  beloved  Pastor  of  his  Other's  charge  during  a  period  of  a  little  less  than 
eight  years.     His  dying  scene  was  a  most  edifying  example  of  the  all-sustaming 
power  of  Christian  fidth.     Not  a  cloud  passed  over  his  mind  during  the  whole 
process  of  making  the  final  change.     *'  I  can  look  at  the  grave  without  any 
dread,"  said  he.     Being  asked  if  he  had  any  doubts  of  his  acceptance  with  God, 
he  replied, — ^'*  None  I     Blessed  be  the  Gtxi  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  I  have  no  doubts."     To  one  who  inquired  whether,  if  it  were  the  Divine 
will,  he  would  not  wish  to  be  spared  a  little  longer  to  his  fiimily  and  congrega- 
tion, he  said, — "  If  it  is  the  Divine  will,  I  had  rather  go  now.     I  feel  that  for 
me  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  hr  better.     I  think  I  can  truly  say  that  for 
me  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain."     On  the  day  preceding  his  death  he  was 
visited  by  several  members  of  his  congregation,  all  of  whom  he  recognized, 
addressing  to  each  a  few  words  of  affectionate  exhortation,  and  closing  with  a 
most  impressive  ferewelL     To  a  brother  in  the  ministry,  who  remarked, — "  Now 
is  the  time  to  test  the  full  value  of  the  religion  you  have  so  long  professed,  and 
which  you  have  bo  feithfully  preached,"  he  replied, — "  0  Death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ?     0  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?     Thanks  be  to  God  who  has  given  me 
the  victory  through  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     He  then  dwelt  for  some  time  on 
the  expression, — "  feithfully  preached ; "  and  at  length  he  exclaimed, — "  Not 
unto  me,  0  Lord,  not  unto  me,  but  unto  thy  name  be  all  the  praise.     We  have 
this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  mi^t  be  of 
God  and  not  of  us."     Just  before  he  died,  he  desired  this  brother  to  pray  with 
him,  and  he  distinctly,  thou^  feebly,  repeated  every  word,  and  concluded  the 
prayer  with  Amen,     While  the  silver  cord  was  in  the  act  of  being  looeed,  he 
uttered  the  words, — 

**  Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife 
And  let  me  languish  into  life.'' 

An  appropriate  and  highly  pathetic  Discourse  was  delivered,  on  tlie  occasion 
of  his  death,  by  the  Eev.  S.  A.  Mealy,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  from  I.  TheasaloniaoB, 
iv,  18, 14. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  D.  STROBEL,  D.D. 

Brooklyn,  January  80,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Christopher  F.  Bergman,  whom  I  knew  well,  during 
several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was  a  man  of  commanding  stature, — I 
should  think  rather  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  neck.  The  general  expression  of  his  countenance, 
though  intelligent,  was  placid  and  indicative  of  great  self-possession,  or  per- 
haps rather  of  the  absence  of  intense  emotion.  His  manners  were  cultivated 
and  gentlemanly,  exhibiting  at  once  good  breeding  and  noble  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.  Ho  had  a  finely  constituted  intellect,  and  his  faculties  had  been 
admirably  developed  under  the  most  careful  and  competent  parental  training ; 
for  his  father  who  had  been  educated  at  one  of  the  German  Universities,  and 
was  a  fine  scholar,  made  the  education  of  this  son  a  favourite  object.  Not 
only  was  he  very  familiar  with  the  classics,  insomuch  that  he  read  them  for 
amusement,  and  other  branches  of  study  usually  included  in  a  liberal   ednca 
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tion,  but  he  was  a  diligent  and  successful  student  of  Natural  History;  which 
no  doubt  he  made  as  auxiliary  to  the  cultivation  of  his  religious  feelings  as  to 
the  unfolding  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  He  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  retiring 
habits^  and  scarcely  ever  went  into  the  world  except  at  the  imperative  call  of 
duty.  In  accordance  with  this  fact,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  his  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world  was  exceedingly  limited ; 
and  he  was  contented  to  study  human  nature,  as  exhibited  in  history  and  the 
lives  of  those  who  were  immediately  around  him,  and  especially  as  embodied  in 
the  workings  of  his  own  heart,  rather  than  to  seek  illustrations  of  it  in  the 
great  and  busy  world.  While  his  acquirements  in  various  departments  of 
knowledge  were  very  great,  he  was  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men  ;  and  it 
was  only  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  that  you  would  form  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  intellectual  furniture.  In  this 
respect  he  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  clergyman  who  gave  him  the  Charge 
at  his  Ordination.  That  minister  was  distinguished  for  knowing  nothing  of 
Latin,  and  yet  being  willing  to  pass  himself  off  for  an  eminent  Latin  scholar. 
In  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  used  to  gather  up  Latin  words  and 
phrases  from  various  books,  and  keep  them  on  hand  to  be  used  as  he  found 
occasion  or  opportunity.  The  occasion  of  my  friend's  Ordination  awoke  into 
vigorous  exercise  this  man's  passion  for  a  language  that  he  knew  nothing 
about,  and  in  a  tone  of  great  solemnity,  he  exclaimed, — <<  My  dear  brother, 
your  duties  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  will  be  neither  small  nor  parvvs.'*  It 
was  as  much  as  Bergman  could  do,  notwithstanding  his  high  sense  of  decorum, 
and  the  solemn  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  refrain  from  bursting 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

Mr.  Bergman,  as  a  Preacher,  had  not  those  qualities  fitted  to  dazzle  or 
greatly  attract  the  multitude,  but  the  more  thoughtful,  and  intelligent,  and 
appreciative  always  listened  to  him  with  the  deepest  interest.  He  wrote  all 
his  sermons  with  great  care,  and  they  were  always  tasteful  and  finished  com. 
positions,  as  well  as  enriched  with  a  large  measure  of  evangelical  truth.  His 
manuscript  was  always  before  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  he  read  it  with  sufficient 
freedom  and  earnestness,  but  without  much  gesture.  His  voice  was  agreeable 
and  melodious,  but  not  strong ;  and  his  sickly,  consumptive  appearance  rather 
helped  than  hindered  the  effect  of  his  discourses,  by  seeming  to  indicate  his 
own  near  approach  to  that  world  for  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  prepare 
his  hearers.  His  habits  were  uncommonly  serious  and  devotional.  The  only 
time  that  I  ever  visited  him,  I  found  him  weeping  over  the  remains  of  a 
beloved  child,  and,  by  his  request,  I  performed  the  funeral  service;  but 
though  he  showed  the  heart  of  the  bereaved  father,  he  manifested  no  less  the 
spirit  of  the  humble,  submissive,  trusting  Christian. 
I  remain  yours  very  truly, 

In  Christ, 

WILLIAM  D.  STROBEL. 


JOHN  W.  RICHARDS,  D.D. 

1824^1854. 

John  W.  Richards  was  bom  in  Reading,  Pa.,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1803. 
He  was  a  80Q  of  Matthias  Richards,  for  many  years  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Courts  m  Beiks  County,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Melchior 
Mtddenberg,  the  apostle  of  Lutheranism  on  this  Western  Continent.     He  had 
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tho  benefit  of  a  thorou^y  Christdan  eduoadoQ,  and,  in  1819,  when  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  made  a  public  protession  of  religion,  uniting  himself  with  Trinity 
Ohurch,  Reading,  of  which  Dr.  H.  A.  Muhl^iberg  was  then  Pastor.  His  clasBi- 
cal  studies  were  pursued  chiefly  imder  the  instruction  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  John 
Orier,  who  was  then  Prmcipol  of  the  Academy  in  his  native  place.  In  1821, 
having  completed  his  academical  course,  he  commenced  the  study  of  ThecJogy, 
under  the  direction  of  his  Pastor,  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  remained  with  him  till 
the  autumn  of  1824,  when  he  implied  to  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  for  license  to 
preach  the  Go^L  He  was,  accordingly,  solenmly  set  apart  to  the  ministry,  and 
he  remained  connected  with  this  Body,  and  highly  respected  aad  often  hoooored 
by  it,  tall  the  close  of  life. 

His  first  diarge  embraced  the  Church  at  New  Holland,  Lancast^  Cknmty,  and 
four  other  congregations  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  ^ring  of  1884  he  resigned  this 
charge,  and  removed  to  the  Trappe,  Montgomery  County,  whidi  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  grand&ther's  early  labours.  In  1836  he  received  and  acc^)ted  a  call 
to  Germantown,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  till  the  autumn  of  1845,  when  be 
became  Pastor  of  St  John's  Church,  Easton,  Pa.  Here,  as  in  the  (daces  where 
he  had  been  previously  settled,  he  preached  in  both  the  English  and  German 
languages,  and  his  labours  were  attended  with  a  manifest  blessing.  During  his 
residence  here  he  held  the  Professorship  of  the  German  Language  and  Literataro 
in  La&yette  College.  His  attachments  at  Easton  had  become  very  strong ;  but, 
being  invited,  in  the  Eqpring  of  1851,  to  take  diarge  of  Trinity  Church,  Reading, 
in  which  he  had  been  brou^t  up,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, he  felt  impelled,  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  to  accept  tiie  invitation.  It  was 
on  many  accounts  a  di£Bcult  field ;  and  it  was  the  general  (pinion  of  his  br^hren 
that  he  possessed  peculiar  qualifications  for  occupying  it  to  advantage.  He  was, 
accordingly,  transferred  to  Readmg,  and  he  met  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
encounter  with  so  much  prudence  and  kindness  that  he  soon  became  the  &vourite 
of  all  classes.  The  church  grew  in  spiritual  proq)erity,  and  every  thing  seined 
auspicious  of  a  highly  acceptable  and  successful  ministry. 

But  the  bn^t  hopes,  which  the  commencement  of  his  labours  here  awakened, 
were  destined  to  be  quickly  blasted.  He  had  suffered,  at  difieient  pmods,  firom 
an  affection  of  the  heart,  tiiough  his  general  health  had  been  so  good  ihal  no 
serious  consequences  had  been  i^prehended.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  was 
as  well  as  usual,  and  was  called  to  attend  ^  Funeral  of  one  of  his  flock.  He 
suffered  considerable  pain  during  the  service,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  dosed 
returned  home.  He  was  assisted  to  his  bed,  and  medical  aid  was  inunediatdy 
called,  but  the  physician  arrived  only  to  see  him  a  corpse.  He  exi»red  without  a 
groan,  within  less  than  fifteen  minutes  after  he  had  reached  his  house.  He  died 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1854,  in  the  fifty^rst  year  of  his  age.  Two  Funeral 
Sermcms  were  preached — oae  by  Dr.  Baker,  m  the  English  language,  and  one  by 
Dr.  Demme,  in  the  German  language. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  d^ree  ci  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  Jefferson  Collie, 
in  1852. 

He  was  married  on  the  21st  of  May,  1835,  to  Andora,  daughter  of  Heniy 
Garber,  of  Montgomery  County,  Pa.  Mrs.  Richards  survived  him,  {be  mother  of 
four  children. 

Dr.  Richards  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  close  of  his  ministry  at 
Easton,  m  1851,  and  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  Centenary  Jubilee  of  the  £vaa- 
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gelkal  Church,  at  the  Trappe,  Pa.     He  also  oontributed  oooasioDally  to  the  pages 
of  the  Evangdkal  Review. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  M.  L.  STOEVER. 

PBMMSTLYAifiA  CoLLBGB,  January  80,  ISbb, 

My  dear  Sir :  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  my  acquaintiinee  with  Dr. 
Richards  commenced.  From  1836  until  near  the  close  of  his  life  I  met  him 
frequently,  at  different  intervals,  and  had  a  good  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment  of  his  character.  I  need  not  say  that  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  ren- 
der any  service  I  can  in  honour  of  his  memory. 

In  stature  he  was  rather  below  the  ordinary  height.  In  person  he  was 
inclined  to  be  corpulent.  His  face  was  oval;  the  shape  of  his  head  was 
oblong  rather  than  round.  His  eye  was  gentle  rather  than  keen.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  indicative  of  a  meek  and 
benignant  spirit.  His  manner  of  address  was  deliberate, — ^not  impulsive,  nor 
very  earnest.  His  voice  was  clear  and  distinct,  but  not  sonorous,  nor  remark- 
able for  its  volume.  His  gait  was  always  staid  and  regular, — never  hurried. 
His  whole  appearance  was  such  as  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  a 
thoughtful  man, — of  one  who  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  religious  principle 
and  feeling,  and  who  deeply  realized  the  responsibilities  of  his  high  office. 

The  evidences  of  Dr.  Richards'  pastoral  fidelity  and  efficiency  are  to  be 
found  in  every  community  in  which  he  was  called  to  labour.  He  was  always 
much  devoted  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  promote  their  best  interests.  He  took  pains  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  all,  and,  in  his  intercourse,  exhibited  the  character  of  a  faithful  minister, 
and  of  an  affectionate,  warm-hearted,  sympathizing  friend.  His  whole  deport- 
ment was  courteous  and  affable,  so  that  even  the  most  diffident  and  timid  felt 
no  embarrassment  in  his  presence.  The  cordiality  with  which  he  met  them,  at 
once  inspired  confidence,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  most  unrestrained 
approach.  No  one  in  affliction  or  distress  could  go  to  him  without  meeting 
generous  sympathy  and  kind  encouragement.  His  active  benevolence  and 
philanthropic  spirit  made  him  an  object  of  affection  and  gratitude. 

His  efforts  to  do  good  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  pulpit.  With 
those  with  whom  he  was  ecclesiastically  connected  he  laboured  harmoniously 
to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  Church.  In  associations  for  religious 
and  benevolent  objects  he  was  an  active  and  efficient  member.  He  was  the 
warm  friend  and  zealous  supporter  of  every  project  for  carrying  on  the  great 
work  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 

He  loved  his  Church, — the  Church  in  which  he  had  been  reared.  He  was 
attached  to  its  doctrines,  its  usages  and  its  institutions.  He  was  not  illiberal 
in  feeling  or  prescriptive  in  action ;  but  was  willing  to  unite  with  Christians 
of  every  name  in  efforts  to  do  good ;  yet  he  had  little  sympathy  with  those 
who  could  abandon  the  communion  of  their  fathers,  and  forsake  the  sphere  of 
labour  to  which  Providence  seemed  to  call  them. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Dr.  Richards  was  a  brilliant  Preacher;  but  he  was 
Highly  instructive  and  evangelical.  He  dwelt  upon  the  leading  truths  of  the 
Gospel  with  great  simplicity,  tenderness  and  earnestness.  The  services  of 
the  sanctuary  he  always  conducted  with  great  dignity  and  solemnity. 

Dr.  Riohards'  numerous  pastoral  and  public  engagements  prevented  him 
from  leaving  behind  him  any  important  literary  monument.  He  had  com- 
menced the  translation  of  the  Halliache  Naehrichten,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  had  made  considerable  progress  in  it.  This  is  a  volume  of  upwards  of 
fifteen  hundred  pages,  and  contains  a  narrative  of  the  establishment  and  early 
progress  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  prepared  principally  by  Drs.  Muh. 
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lenberg,  Kunze,  Helmuth  and  Mr.  Brunnholtz.  Our  Ckneral  Synod,  in  1851, 
expressed  a  deep  interest  in  Dr.  Richards'  labours,  and  commended  the 
enterprise  to  the  attention  of  our  members. 

Dr.  Richards'  Christian  character  was  marked  by  beautiful  symmetry.  His 
religion  was  evidently  a  fixed  principle,  and  predominated  in  his  character  as 
a  controlling  agency.  It  was  not  a  mere  feverish  or  occasional  thing.  It  did 
not  go  and  come  by  fits  and  starts.  It  was  not  confined  to  favourable  junc- 
tures or  circumstances,  but  it  burned  with  a  pure  and  steady  flame  at  $31 
seasons  and  in  all  places.  He  was  always  the  same  spiritual,  active,  devoted 
minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  depended  on  the  gracious  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  aid  in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  yet  he  diligently  made 
use  of  the  means  afibrded  for  his  spiritual  progress. 

In  all  the  various  relations  of  private  and  social  life  he  uniformly  evinced 
that  conscientious  fidelity,  that  honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose,  which  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  require,  and  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  inspires.  He 
sometimes  encountered  opposition,  yet  his  course  was  such  as  frequently  to 
disarm  hostility,  where  others  would  only  have  increased  it.  He  was  of  a 
quiet,  retiring  and  unobtrusive  spirit,  of  mild  and  pleasant  manners,  of  a 
confiding,  generous  and  sympathetic  nature.  Ill  health  had  produced  a  ten- 
dency to  a  gentle  melancholy,  which  often  stole  over  him,  and  was  perceptible 
in  much  of  his  intercourse.  He  may  have  sometimes  exhibited  infirmities, 
and  made  mistakes,  (and  of  whom  may  this  not  be  said  ?)  but  he  was  gene- 
rally careful  and  judicious,  always  conscientious  and  sincere.  He  was  disposed 
to  sacrifice  much  for  peace,  yet  he  was  independent  and  bold  in  the  discharge 
of  duty.  He  was  domestic  in  his  feelings,  and  very  attentive  to  his  family. 
In  all  his  habits  he  was  extremely  neat  and  methodical.  In  every  article  of 
his  dress,  in  all  the  furniture  of  his  house,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  papers 
and  books,  the  most  remarkable  order  was  observed.  He  did  every  thing  by 
rule.  He  had  a  great  fondness  for  statistics,  and  delighted  to  collect  them  as 
he  had  opportunity.  He  had  a  profound  regard  for  time-honoured  customs, 
and  a  deep  reverence  for  sacred  places.  He  was  diligent  in  the  use  of  his 
time,  and  allowed  no  day  to  pass  without  accomplishing  something.  He 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  lived  to  some  purpose. 

I  remain  most  faithfully  your  friend, 

M.  L.  STOEVER. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  F.  A.  MUHLENBERG,  JR. 

Or  Pennstlvania  College. 

Getttsburq,  June  28,  1858. 

Dear  Sir:  The  suddenness  of  Dr.  Richards'  removal  was  certainly  a 
marked  feature  of  the  dispensation  of  Providence  by  which  he  was  taken 
away  fVom  earth ;  for  it  might  be  said,  almost  without  any  exaggeration,  that 
"  in  a  moment — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,"  he  was  clothed  with  immortality. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  striking  feature.  He  had  been  living  but  a  few 
years  in  Reading ;  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  station  had  been  removed  by 
his  judicious  management ;  there  appeared  to  be  a  golden  harvest  of  good  in 
store  for  him :  and,  in  the  very  midst  of  these  bright  hopes,  he  was  suddenly 
cut  down.  There  is  also  an  additional  fact  which  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  Just  two  weeks  before  his  own  interment  he  had  officiated  at 
the  Funeral  of  a  relative,  a  prominent  member  of  his  church,  who  had  been 
struck  down  by  the  hand  of  death,  at  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  early  manhood,  with  a  bright  career  of  usefulness  and  honour  before 
him ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  he  spoke 
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with  extraordinary  power,  beauty  and  tenderness,  as  though  he  felt  his  own 
nearness  to  the  <<  silent  land,''  and  two  weeks  afterwards  he  himself  was  also 
lying  in  his  coffin. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Richards,  and  to  spend 
many  agreeable  hours  in  his  company.  Though  it  was  not  his  good  fortune 
to  have  received  a  collegiate  education,  he  faithfully  improved  the  opportunities 
he  enjoyed,  at  Dr.  Grier's  Academy,  for  the  acquisition  of  a  respectable  know- 
ledge of  the  Ancient  Languages  and  Mathematics.  For  the  latter  branch  of  study 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  several  incidental  circumstances  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  that  he  had  a  natural  fondness.  His  endowments  would  seeiu, 
therefore,  taking  this  as  a  guide,  to  have  been  more  in  the  direction  of  the 
reason  than  of  the  imagination.  And  his  mind,  in  subsequent  life,  was  always 
of  a  practical  cast.  His  judgment  was  eminently  sound,  and,  in  his  public 
discourses,  he  invariably  seized  upon  the  strong,  practical  aspects  of  a  subject 
— upon  these  he  enlarged,  and,  by  a  copious  and  methodical  array  of  facts, 
endeavoured  first  to  convince,  and  then  to  move,  his  auditors. 

His  great  desire,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  seemed  to  be  to  do  good. 
To  this  all  his  efforts  were  directed.  His  aim  was  to  make  his  auditors  con- 
sistent Christians.  He  strongly  commended  to  his  people  the  great  benevo- 
lent operations  of  the  day,  especially  as  connected  with  Missions  and  Educa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  said,  by  competent  witnesses,  that  he  left  all  the  congregations 
he  served,  in  a  far  more  advanced  state,  in  their  support  of  these  noble  objects, 
than  he  found  them.  I  remember  to  have  heard  him,  many  years  ago,  deliver 
a  Missionary  Address,  during  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  with  which  he  was 
connected,  at  a  time  when  the  subject  was  a  novel  one  for  our  German 
Churches,  of  which  I  still  retain  a  distinct  impression,  and  some  of  the  strik- 
ing illustrations  employed  in  it  are  yet  fresh  in  my  memory. 

His  conduct  in  private  was  regulated  by  the  same  principles.  At  one  time 
I  have  heard  him  dropping  a  kindly  reproof  among  rude  boys  in  the  street, 
when  pained  by  their  profaneness ;  at  another,  an  encouraging  word  to  the 
children  of  a  household  in  reference  to  their  religious  duties.  Again,  I  have 
known  of  his  sending  affectionate  counsels  by  letter  to  those  in  whose  spirit- 
ual welfare  he  was  interested ;  and  again,  of  his  dismissing  to  other  charges 
catechumens,  or  Sunday  School  scholars,  with  judicious  advice.  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  forgot  his  vocation — he  was  grave  without  being  morose — 
whilst  he  always  acted,  therefore,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  sacred  calling 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  he  did  not  frown  upon  the  innocent  recre- 
ations of  the  young,  but  strove,  in  every  proper  way,  to  minister  to  their 
gratification. 

Ever  gentle  and  affectionate  in  disposition,  it  required  no  effort  for  him  to 
be  courteous  and  careful  of  wounding  the  feelmgs  of  others.  The  name  of 
'<  peacemaker"  was  ever  dear  to  him.  Diffident,  naturally,  to  a  fault,  he 
was  yet  made,  by  Divine  grace,  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  Few  men 
have  had  more  numerous  or  more  devoted  friends.  The  regret  for  his  loss 
still  continues  in  the  places  where  he  ministered ;  and  this  is  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  firm  hold  he  had  gained  on  the  affections  of  his  people.  His 
attachment  to  his  own  Church  was  strong,  yet  he  was  not  a  bitter  partisan, 
but  cheerfully  co-operated  with  Christians  of  other  denominations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  objects  of  general  benevolence.  For  the  Church  of  his  choice, 
however,  the  Church  of  his  forefathers,  his  head,  his  heart  and  his  hands 
were  constantly  engaged ;  and,  by  the  arduous  services  incident  to  her  minis- 
try, arising  from  large  congregations,  the  use  of  two  languages,  and  special 
duties  customary  among  the  German  population  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
brought  to  a  glorious,  it  is  true,  but  an  early,  death,  standing  with  his  armour 
on  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle,  surrounded  by  weeping  friends  who  were 
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distressed  with  the  thought  that  «  thej  should  see  his  face  no  more."    Thus 
he  fell,  and  yet  thus  he  triumphed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  A.  MUHLENBERG,  JR. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  F.  SCHAEFFER,  D.D. 

Getttsburo,  February  4, 1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  add  any  thing  of  importance  to  the 
communications   of    your   other    correspondents    respecting    Dr.    Richards. 
Assuming  that  you  are  in  possession  of  the  material  facts  belonging  to  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  this  admirable  man,  I  will  simply  furnish  my  testimony 
to  his  pastoral  fidelity.     After  he  had  removed  to  Reading,  where  he  died,  I 
assumed  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  in  Easton,  Pa.,  from  which 
he  had  recently  retired.     He  had  become  the   Pastor  of  that  congregation 
under  very  trying  circumstances.     Discouragement,  alienation  of  feeling  among 
the  members,  and  difficulties  of  a  very  formidable  character,  had,  to  a  carnal 
eye,  rendered  the  task  of  restoring  that  congregation  to  its  original  union  and 
strength  nearly  hopeless.     Dr.  Richards  commenced  his  labours  in  a  spirit  of 
faith,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  never  wavered.     The  result  of  his  labours 
I  had  daily  reason  to  survey  with  gratitude  to  God,  and  admiration  of  Dr. 
Richards'  character  as  a  Christian  Pastor.     Such  had  been  the  suavity  of  his 
manners,  the  wisdom  of  his  measures,  the  firmness  of  his  procedure  generally, 
the  fidelity  of  his  pastoral  labours,  and  the  influence  of  his  talents  and  of  his 
beautifully  developed  Christian  character,  that,  through  him  the  Lord  wrought 
a  surprising  change  in  a  field  once  deemed  unpromising  in  the  highest  degree. 
When  I  succeeded  him  I  found  myself  to  be  the  Pastor  of  a  large  congregation, 
embracing  nearly  seven  hundred  communicant  members,  and  having  the  pros- 
pect of  large  accessions  from  two  flourishing  Sunday  Schools,  one  English,  the 
other  German.     I  found  before  me  a  united  flock,  governed  by  a  noble  spirit 
of  zeal  and  love.     Dr.  Richards  had  visited  the  rich  and  the  poor,  instructed 
the  ignorant,  led  many  a  wanderer  to  the  Saviour,  and  edified  many  a  believer. 
Often  did  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the  young,  relate  to  me  instances 
of  the  wisdom,  benevolence  and  fidelity  of  my  predecessor,  whose  departure 
from  them  had  left  the  whole  congregation  in  tears. 

If  I  were  asked  to  specify  his  most  distinctly  marked  characteristic,  I 
would  prefer  to  reply  that  considerable  intercourse  with  him  had  taught  me 
to  admire  in  him  chiefly  the  harmony  and  consistency  which  marked  his  whole 
character.  In  any  supposed  case,  referrmg  to  doctrinal  truth,  or  to  church 
discipline,  or  to  Synodical  action,  or  to  any  such  subject,  I  could  usuaUy  pre- 
dict, without  consultation,  the  course  which  Dr.  Richards  would  pursue.  His 
principles  of  action  were  so  clearly  developed,  and  his  adherence  to  them  was 
so  uniformly  wise  and  consistent,  that  any  one  who  knew  him  at  all,  could 
anticipate  his  judgment  or  conduct,  by  a  general  view  of  his  previous  ordinary 
walk  and  conversation. 

You  are  aware  of  the  suddenness  of  his  death.  He  and  I  had  been  engaged 
in  a  literary  enterprise  which  required  a  meeting  for  consultation.  The  day 
had  been  appointed  for  my  visit  to  his  hospitable  dwelling,  when,  on  the  eve 
of  my  departure,  I  received  the  painful  tidings  that  my  beloved  friend, — that 
model,  as  a  Husband,  Father  and  Pastor, — had  been  called  from  the  service 
of  the  Church  on  earth.  He  left  behind  the  consoling  assurance  that  to  him 
"  to  die  was  gain." 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  F.  SCHAEFFER. 
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1825—1830. 
FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  D.  STROBEL,  D.D. 

Bbookltm ,  January  20^  1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  will  endeavour  to  meet  your  request  for  some  account  of  the 
life  of  Jacob  Wingard,  and  some  reminiscences  illustrative  of  his  character,  in  the 
best  way  I  can.  I  cannot  be  very  minute  in  respect  to  fiicts,  or  perfectly  oertam 
in  req)ect  to  all  the  dates ;  but  I  may  still  be  able  to  remember  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  your  purpose. 

Jaoob  Wingard  was  a  native  of  Lexington  District,  S.  C,  and  was  bom,  I 
think,  in  the  year  1801.  His  fether,  Jacob  Wingard,  was  a  plain  fermer,  and 
this  son  was  brou^t  up  on  the  feim,  receiving  only  a  common. school  education, 
until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  about  twenty-one.  He  had  been  always  exem- 
plary in  his  deportment,  but,  at  this  period,  he  received  a  new  and  spiritual 
view  of  Christianity,  and  henceforth  gave  evidence  of  living  under  its 
po¥rer.  He  very  soon  formed  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  G^Dspel ;  and  into  that 
purpose  it  was  evident  that  all  the  vigour  and  energy  of  his  soul  entered — it  was 
his  ruling  passion  to  convert  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  ways  and  to  save  souls 
from  death.  He  abandoned  his  agricultural  pursuits,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  Theology  under  the  direction  ci  a  Lutheran  clergyman  m  his  nei^bourhood.  At 
the  age  of  about  twenty-feur  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  Synod 
of  South  Carolina,  and  commenced  his  labours  at  once  in  Lexington  District, 
making  his  principal  preaching  station  Sandy  Run.  Notwithstanding  his  lack  of 
early  advantages,  he  took  rank  at  once  with  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  day. 
For  two  years  he  laboured  m  this  field  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance ;  and 
then,  feeling  most  deeply  his  need  of  more  mature  preparation  for  the  ministry,  he 
lesdgned  his  diarge,  and  went  to  the  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminaiy,  to  prose- 
cute a  course  of  study.  Here  ho  continued,  a  vigorous  and  successfrd  student,  fer 
two  yean,  and  then  returned  to  his  fether's  house,  in  South  Carolina,  yrhefre  he 
remidned  till  the  ckse  of  life.  His  enfeebled  health  obliged  him  very  soon  to 
abandon  the  habit  ci  preaching  regularly,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  fitxn  the  pulpit  altogether.  He  gradually  wasted  away,  of  consumption, 
and  finally  took  a  triumphant  departure  from  earth,  amidst  many  loving  hearts 
that  would  fiun  have  detained  him  longer,  hi  Febmaiy,  1830. 

I  never  knew  Mr.  Wingard  untfl  after  his  return  from  (Jettysburg,  in  1829 ; 
but  from  that  tame  I  knew  him  well  till  his  dying  day,  and  preached  his  Funeral 
SamoD.  He  was  somewhat  bebw  the  medium  stature,  of  a  delicate  fermation. 
with  an  aquiline  nose  and  pnjecting  chin,  with  black  hair,  and  dark  eyes  and  com- 
plexioii.  His  eyes  were  set  deeply  in  their  sockets,  and  the  expression  of  his 
coontgnance  was  decidedly  intellectual,  though  it  was  only  when  he  was  roused  to 
action  that  his  feoe  could  be  said  to  be  m  any  d^ree  animated.  He  had  the 
highest  natural  advantages  for  being  an  attractive  preacher.  His  voice,  though 
not  very  loud,  was  uncommonly  sweet,  and  its  tones  vibrated  upon  your  ear  like 
the  strains  of  a  flute.  It  was  manifest  that  he  had  never  made  pulpit  oratory  a 
stud  J ;  but  he  ^ke  with  perfect  simplicity  and  naturalness  out  of  a  richly  endowed 
mind,  and  a  heart  Rowing  with  love  to  Christ  and  his  cause.     His  preaching  was 
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always  extemporaneoos.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  gesture,  bat  it  was  so  entirely 
the  prompting  of  nature  that  it  pxxluced  its  eSdd  upon  you  almost  without  yoar 
observing  it.  The  staple  of  his  preaching  was  intensely  evangeUcal ;  and  so  was 
i^  spirit  which  he  constantly  breathed;  and  this,  in  ccmnection  with  the  unwonted 
strength  and  fervour  of  feelhig  which  he  brou^t  to  his  work,  may  be  said  almost 
to  have  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  South  Car- 
olina. He  was  a  great  friend  to  prayer-meetings,  and  protracted  me^ings,  and 
extra  efforts  of  various  kinds,  and  was  regarded  by  some  as  sympathizing  pretty 
strongly  with  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Methodism ;  thou^  hk  sub- 
stantial loyalty  to  his  own  Church  was,  I  believe,  never  questioned.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  fiict  ci  his  having  come  up,  as  he  did,  from  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  peq)le, — ^retaining  all  his  sympathies  in  their  habits  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, had  much  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  impression  tiiat  he  produced  ;  but 
there  was  that  in  ^e  character  of  his  mind  and  heart,  which,  independently  of  the 
action  of  circumstances,  would  have  made  him  a  man  of  mark  at  any  time  and 
any  where. 

I  ranain  yours  very  truly, 

WM.  D.  STROBEL. 


JACOB  BERGER. 

1825—1842. 

Jacob  Bergeb.  a  son  of  Henry  and  Sarah  Berger,  was  bom  in  Westerk), 
Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1799.  His  fitther  was  a  farmer,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  while  his  mother  was  connected  widi  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.  They  were  botii  exemplary  Christians,  and  were 
instrumental  in  early  giving  to  the  mind  of  their  son  a  serious  direction.  In  his 
boyhood  he  is  represented  as  having  been  cheerful  and  pleasant,  bat  never 
inclined  to  frivolity.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a  district 
school,  and  evinced,  at  this  early  period,  at  once  a  great  fondness  for  reading 
and  a  great  love  of  music.  At  the  age  of  about  sixteen,  he  was  deei^y 
exercised  in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  his  souL  He  called  upon  a  minister  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  his  feelings,  in  the  hope  <^ 
receiving  some  profitable  instruction  and  counsel.  But  the  minister  seems  to 
have  very  imperfectly  appreciated  the  case,  and  the  young  man  went  away,  with 
no  light  upon  his  path  and  with  his  distress  not  at  all  abated.  Shortly  afler,  how- 
ever, he  found  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  and  this  was  almost  immediate^ 
followed  by  tiie  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  OospeL 

When  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  took  charge  ci  a  school  in  Middle- 
burg,  Schoharie  County,  and  was  veiy  successfully  employed  in  that  o^Mioity  for 
two  winters,  spending  the  summer  months  of  each  year  on  the  farm.  In  his 
twentieth  year  he  became  a  student  of  the  Hartwick  Seminary,  then  under  the 
care  of  tiie  Rev.  Dr.  Hazelius.  Sometime  during  his  connection  with  this 
institution,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  united  with  the 
Lutheran  Church.  He  also  now  occasionally  exercised  his  gift  in  preaching. 
In  1822  he  left  the  Hartwick  Seminary,  and  entered  the  Junior  Class  in  XJnioii 
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College.  He  ranked  high  as  a  scholar  durmg  his  whole  course,  and  gradoated 
at  the  Commencement  in  1824.  The  year  preceding,  however,  he  had  suffered 
from  a  severe  attack  of  fever ;  and,  m  consequence  of  prematurely  returhing  to 
his  studies,  his  mind  temporarily  lost  its  balance,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1824,  he 
was  taken  to  his  Mher's  house  in  a  state  of  positive  mental  derangement.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  malady  yielded  to  skilful  treatment,  and  he 
was  restored  not  only  to  sanity  but  to  his  accustomed  cheerfulness. 

In  the  sprmg  of  1825  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wackerhagen;  but,  after  remaining  with  him  a 
vdiile,  he  went  to  complete  his  studies  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Quitman,  by  whom 
he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  licensure  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Ministerium,  held  at  Rhinebeck,  in  1825.  The  next  year  he  was  ordained  at 
the  Convention  of  the  Ministerium,  held  at  Cobleskill. 

Mr.  Berger  commenced  his  ministerial  labours  at  Ghent,  N.  Y.  The  next 
year  a  church  was  organized  by  him  at  Yalatie.  Whilst  attending  to  these  two 
congregations,  he  also  became  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  F.  J.  G.  Ilhl ;  and  thus 
Churchtown  was  added  to  his  charge.  He  remuned  in  this  field  df  labour  until 
his  death,  though  he  had  not  charge  of  the  three  congregations  during  the 
wfade  period.  He  laboured,  especially  during  his  later  years,  with  great  zeal 
and  fidelity,  and  religion  was  revived,  and  large  numbers  added  to  the  church, 
in  connection  with  his  ministrations.  While  engaged  in  a  series  of  meetings  at 
Churchtown,  designed  for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his  people,  he  was 
attacked  with  the  same  fearful  malady  by  which  he  had  been  visited  during 
the  last  year  of  his  course  at  College.  This  was  succeeded  by  typhoid  fever, 
which  terminated  his  active  and  useful  life,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1842,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  life.  In  accordance  with  his  request,  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  grave-yard  at  Churchtown,  in  the  midst  of  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  his  bereaved  people  and  a  bereaved  community. 

Mr.  Berger  published  a  Sermon  in  the  Lutheran  Pulpit  on  the  doctrine  of 
tiie  Resurrection. 

He  was  married  to  Katharine,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  J.  Miller,  of 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  They  had  four  children, — one  son,  and  three 
dan^ters.  The  son  has  been  graduated  at  Williams  Coll^,  and  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York.  One  of  ^e  daughters  is  married  to  ^e 
Bev.  Thomas  Street,  Pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  York,  Pa.  Mrs. 
Berger  still  (1862)  survives. 


FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  K.  POHLMAN,  D.D. 

Albany,  January  28, 1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  say  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  many 
years  standing  with  the  Rev.  Jacob  Berger  has  left  me  with  such  vivid  impres- 
sions of  his  character  that  it  costs  me  little  reflection  to  comply  with  your 
request.  He  came  to  the  Hart  wick  Seminary,  I  think,  in  1818,  as  a  student, 
while  I  was  myself  connected  with  that  institution,  and,  from  that  time  till 
his  lamented  death,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reckoning  him  among  my  most 
valued  friends.  I  am  quite  confident  that  none  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  his  character  will  hesitate  as  to  his  claim  to  a 
permanent  memorial  among  the  most  excellent  and  useful  and  honoured  min- 
isters of  our  Church. 
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Mr.  Berger  was  a  man  of  noble  personal  appearance.  With  a  rather  stout, 
well  built  and  well  proportioned  firame,  indicating  what  he  really  possessed, — 
great  bodily  activity  and  much  more  than  ordinary  power  of  physical  endur- 
ance, he  united  a  fine,  round,  full  face,  with  an  animated  expression,  and  of 
the  German  type,  rendering  him  altogether  what  you  would  call  a  fine  look- 
ing man.  His  mind,  though  somewhat  impulsive  in  its  operations,  was  rather 
logical  than  imaginative.  He  perceived  clearly,  and  reasoned  forcibly,  without 
any  thing  of  the  show  of  a  metaphysician.  Perhaps  his  most  strongly  marked 
intellectual  characteristic  was  common  sense — he  was  a  shrewd  observer  of 
the  operation  of  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  rarely  erred  in  his  esti- 
mate of  individual  character.  Though  the  movements  of  his  affections  were 
naturally  quick,  he  was  generally  considerate  in  his  judgments,  and  exercised 
in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  self-control.  He  was  genial  and  generous  in 
his  dispositions,  ever  ready  to  do  good  as  he  had  opportunity,  and  was,  I 
believe,  a  universal  favourite  among  his  acquaintance.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar  while  he  was  in  the  Seminary,  and  his  fondness  for  study  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  always  continued  with  him. 

Mr.  Berger  was  decidedly  a  superior  Preacher.  He  had  fine  natural  quali- 
fications for  the  pulpit.  Beside  the  attraction  of  his  personal  appearance, 
already  referred  to,  he  had  a  full,  rotund,  sonorous  voice,  capable  of  filling 
perfectly  a  large  house  of  worship,  which  he  knew  how  to  manage  with  great 
skill  and  to  excellent  purpose.  His  enunciation  was  remarkably  distinct,  his 
utterance  fluent,  and  his  gestures,  without  being  abundant,  were  forcible  and 
natural.  It  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that,  while  he  was  never  otherwise  than 
an  edifying  and  attractive  preacher,  he  was,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his 
ministry,  far  less  evangelical,  spiritual  and  effective  than  in  the  latter  part  of 
it.  I  had  it  from  his  own  lips  that,  for  some  time  afler  he  began  to  preach, 
his  discourses  were  addressed  almost  entirely  to  the  heads  of  his  audience, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  they  produced  little  or  no  effect  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  spiritual  religion;  but  that,  at  a  later  period,  when  his  mind 
became  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Cross,  and  he  spoke  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  own  heart  to  the  hearts  of  his  people,  then  he  began  to 
have  the  evidence  that  God's  blessing  really  attended  his  ministrations. 
Whether  the  change  to  which  he  referred  was,  in  his  own  judgment,  the  great 
regenerating  change  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  a  false  hope  for  the 
genuine  hope  of  the  Gospel,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  fresh  baptism  of 
spiritual  influence,  leading  to  a  greatly  revived  sense  of  Christian  obligation, 
I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  determine.  But  that,  at  a  certain  period  of  his  min- 
istry, a  great  change  came  over  him,  rendering  him  apparently  far  more 
devout,  and  spiritual  and  earnest,  both  in  his  public  and  private  duties,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Berger  had  an  admirable  facility  at  extemporaneous  speaking;  and 
this,  in  connection  with  his  acknowledged  sound  judgment  and  sagacity,  gave 
him  great  influence  in  our  ecclesiastical  bodies.  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that 
he  had  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Temperance  cause,  and 
*aboured  for  its  promotion  whenever  he  had  opportunity.  In  his  last  illness, 
his  physicians  prescribed  stimulants  for  him ;  but,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  feet 
that  he  had  not  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  utterly  refused  to  foUow 
their  prescriptions.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  a  strong  testimony  to  the  force  of 
his  Temperance  principles. 

I  remain,  as  ever,  yours  sincerely, 

HENRY  N.  POHLM-AN. 
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JONATHAN  RUTHRAUFF. 

1825—1850. 

Jonathan  Rutheaxjff,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  F.  Ruthrauff,  was  born  in 
fireencastle,  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1801,  and  was 
educated  of  course  under  decidedly  Christian  influences.  It  was  his  purpose, 
during  some  of  his  earlier  years,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Medical  profession ; 
but,  either  before  he  commenced  his  studies  or  shortly  after,  he  had  a  very 
serious  illness,  which  was  the  means  of  bringmg  him  to  enter  on  the  new  and 
better  life,  and  finally  to  change  his  purpose  in  respect  to  a  profession,  and 
become  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  instructed  in  the  classics,  for  some 
time,  by  the  Rev  John  X.  Clark,  and,  in  the  fidl  of  1818,  entered  Washington 
College,  Pa.,  and  remained  there  a  while,  though,  as  his  name  is  not  on  the  list 
of  graduates,  it  is  presumed  that  he  did  not  take  the  full  college  course.  In 
1822  he  commenced  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Benjimiin  Kurtz,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  with  whom  he  remained  one  year.  He 
then  repaired  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where,  for  two  years,  he  continued  his  studies, 
mider  liie  Rev.  Br.  Lochman. 

His  theological  course  being  now  completed,  Mr.  Ruthrauff  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  convened  at  Reading  in  1825. 
His  first  public  labours  were  as  an  itinerant  missionary,  under  the  appointment 
of  Synod,  in  visiting  the  Lutheran  brethren,  who  were  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  and  not  supplied  with  the  stated  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
gaUiering  them  into  congregations.  For  several  months  he  laboured  in  Hunting- 
don, Centre  and  Clearfield  Counties,  and  subsequently  preached  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  Association  of  Lutherans  worshipping  in  the  Academy,  and  afterwards 
known  as  St  Matthew's  congregation.  He  was  invited  to  become  their  regular 
Pastor,  but,  as  he  was  apprehensive  that  his  health  was  inadequate  to  the 
amount  of  labour  that  would  be  required  there,  he  declined  the  invitation,  and 
accepted  a  call  from  the  united  Churches  of  Lewistown  and  the  vicinity.  He 
entered  upon  his  labours  here  on  the  25th  of  February,  1827,  and  for  two  years 
was  earnestly  and  successfully  devoted  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  these  congre- 
gations. While  he  was  here,  Rowland  Hill's  Village  Dialogues  fell  into  his 
hands,  for  the  first  time,  and  he  always  felt  that  the  reading  of  them  had  an 
important  influence  upon  his  whole  future  ministry. 

In  the  winter  of  1829  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Hanover  charge. 
'H.eare  he  laboured  with  great  zeal  and  efficiency  for  eight  years.  The  charge 
was  a  difficult  one,  on  account  of  the  low  state  of  vital  piety,  and  the  indifference 
or  positive  aversion  that  was  extensively  manifested  to  the  doctrbes  of  Christian- 
ity. Mr.  Ruthrauff  preached  with  great  boldness  against  prevailing  vices,  as 
well  as  in  fitvour  of  what  he  considered  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
be  was  especially  uncompromising  in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Temperance. 
This  greatly  incensed  some  persons  in  the  community,  and,  on  one  occasion,  there 
was  a  ^ki  laid  for  waylaying  him,  and  offering  him  personal  violence,  from  which 
be  always  r^arded  himself  as  rescued  by  a  special  interposition  of  Providence. 
He  was  returning  home  from  a  distant  point,  when  he  experienced  a  certain 
t  of  mind  whidi  he  could  not  explain,  and  which  suggested  to  him  the 
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idea  of  taking  a  more  retired  road  than  the  one  he  usually  travelled.  He  had, 
by  no  means,  decided  upon  this,  yet,  when  he  came  to  the  turning  off  place,  the 
horse,  though  unaccustomed  to  the  by-road,  seemed  determined  to  take  it ;  and 
he  resolved  to  let  the  animal  have  his  own  way.  He  afterwards  learned  thai, 
by  this  means,  he  was  saved  from  the  snare  which  had  been  lud  for  him. 

Whilst  occupying  this  position  Mr.  Ruthrauff  once  lay  seriondy  ilL  His 
Other's  family,  who  lived  at  Greencasde,  were  hastily  sent  for,  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  near  the  close  of  life,  but  his  parents  were  only  able, 
that  night,  to  readi  the  top  of  the  mountain  West  ci  Gettysburg.  After  thcj 
had  stopped  at  the  inn,  the  &ther  walked  out,  and,  as  he  cast  his  eye  down  into 
the  valley,  and  reflected  that  his  youngest  son  was  lying  there  at  the  point  of 
death,  he  was  well-nigh  overwhelmed  wiih  solicitude  and  sorrow.  His  ooufi- 
dence  in  Gtxl,  however,  did  not  forsake  him,  and  he  began  immediately  to  wrestle 
in  prayer  in  his  son's  behalf.  "  My  son,  0  Lord,"  said  he,  "  is  yet  in  the  prime  ci 
life,  and  may  still  labour  many  years  and  be  useful  I  am  old,  and  my  years 
of  toil  are  nearly  over.  I  can  be  better  spared  than  my  son.  Spare,  O  epare 
him,  u)d  take  me  in  his  place."  As  if  the  su{^lication  had  been  already 
answered,  his  heart  was  comforted  and  relieved  of  its  burden.  He  returned  to 
the  house  and  said, — ^^  Mother,  our  son  will  not  die.  (rod  has  heard  my 
prayer.  I  am  sure  Jonathan  wiU  live."  He  did  live,  and,  for  twenty  years 
longer,  was  a  bright  and  shining  li^t  in  the  Church. 

In  December,  1837,  Mr.  Ruthrauff.  having  resigned  his  charge  at  Hanover, 
assumed  the  pastoral  care  of  ihe  Lutiieran  Church  at  Lebanon,  Pa.  Here  he 
probably  reaped  the  richest  fruits  of  his  ministry.  Several  powerful  revivals 
took  place  in  connection  with  his  labours,  and  hundreds  who  received  the  word 
at  his  lips,  became,  hopefully,  the  subjects  of  renewing  grace.  After  having 
served  this  people  with  great  fidelity  for  twelve  years, — until  1849,  he  was 
prostrated  by  the  disease  which  terminated  his  life.  He  died,  greatly  sustained, 
but  deeply  lamented,  on  the  28d  of  July,  1850,  when  he  had  nearly  completed 
his  fiftieth  year.  On  the  occasion  of  his  Funeral  two  Discourses  were 
delivered ;  one  in  English,  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Hay,  firom  Philippians  i,  21 ;  the 
other,  in  German,  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Wedekind,  frimi  II.  Timothy  iv,  7,  8. 

Mr.  Ruthrauff  was  married,  on  the  12th  of  Jime,  1827,  to  Ann  Louisa, 
dau^ter  of  the  Rev.  George  Lochman,  D.D.,  who,  with  three  children, — two 
daughters  and  one  son,  survived  him. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  M.  REYNOLDS,  D.D. 

Prbsident  or  Illinois  State  Unitebsitt. 

Springfield,  III.,  June  29, 1861. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Ruthrauff 
commenced  during  his  ministry  in  Hanover,  somewhere  about  the  year  1835, 
and  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life.  Reing  settled  near  him,  I  saw  him 
frequently,  and  had  ample  opportunities  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  him. 
He  was  a  model  of  a  devoted  Pastor,  who  lived  entirely  for  the  work  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  He  was  indeed  a  kind  father  and  an  affectionate  husband, 
but  that  which  seemed  chiefly  to  occupy  his  thoughts  and  regards  was  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  his  people — ^whether  they  were  growing  in  intelligence,  in  pietj, 
in  liberality,  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  Redeemer — these  were   th« 
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objects  which  continually  occupied  his  thoughts,  shaped  his  plans  and  con- 
trolled his  moTements. 

So  continually  was  his  mind  filled  with  serious  thoughts,  and  so  intent  was 
he  upon  his  work,  that  his  appearance  was  habitually  grave,  and  to  some  it 
might  have  seemed  to  border  upon  severity.  This  was  no  doubt  increased  by 
the  state  of  his  health,  which  was  often  so  infirm  as  seriously  to  affect  his 
animal  spirits.  But  still  he  was  of  a  kind  and  genial  nature,  very  thoughtful 
and  indulgent  towards  his  friends,  and  forgiving  to  his  enemies.  He  was 
very  fond  of  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  took  great  pains  for  its 
cultivation  in  his  congregation,  as  well  as  enjoyed  it  exceedingly  in  his  family. 
He  had  a  relish  also  for  a  good  anecdote,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell,  on 
what  he  deemed  a  proper  occasion,  even  when  it  was  at  his  own  expense. 

His  preaching  was  eminently  practical  and  pungent.  No  man  ever  studied 
more  carefully  the  characters  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  in  the 
pulpit.  At  the  same  time  he  was  careful  to  avoid  any  thing  that  had  even 
the  semblance  of  personality  or  invective.  But  his  sermons  were  often 
perfect  daguerreotypes  of  character, — not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  particular 
pin  pourtrayed.  Thus,  if  he  undertook  to  set  forth  the  sin  of  covetousness, 
it  was  not  the  covetousness  of  a  past  age  and  of  a  distant  country,  with  which 
his  hearers  had  little  or  nothing  in  common,  but  just  such  covetousness  as 
actually  existed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  those  classes  of  men  with  which  his 
hearers  were  familiar.  This  made  him  an  admirable  guide  for  the  enquiring 
sinner.  He  pointed  out,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  sins  that  were  to  be 
forsaken,  and  the  specific  difficulties  which  the  penitent  would  meet  in 
attempting  to  forsake  sin  and  enter  upon  a  life  of  true  godliness.  His 
ministry  was  remarkably  successful.  Great  numbers  were  awakened  under 
his  preaching,  and  were  happily  brought  into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  proving 
the  genuineness  of  their  conversion  by  the  newness  of  life  in  which  they 
walked.  Not  a  few  are  still  living,  who  refer  with  deep  emotion  to  the  great 
change  which  the  Spirit  of  God  wrought  in  their  souls  through  his  instrumen- 
UUty. 

Mr.  Ruthrauff  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  profound  scholar,  but  his  education 
was  highly  respectable,  and  his  mind  was  well  disciplined  by  extensive  read- 
ing, and  was  the  depository  of  much  well  digested  knowledge.  His  mental 
culture  was  also  not  a  little  increased  by  the  necessity  imposed  upon  him,  in 
common  with  many  of  our  American  Lutheran  ministers,  of  preaching  in  two 
languages, — German  and  English.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few  men  who 
could  preach  equally  well  in  either  of  these  languages,  having  a  thorough  gram- 
matical acquaintance  and  a  perfect  practical  familiarity  with  both.  Those  who 
hsTe  never  made  the  experiment,  have  but  little  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  this 
attainment  and  the  degree  of  mental  effort  which  it  involves.  It  was  very  inte- 
resting to  one  acquainted  with  both  languages,  to  hear  Pastor  Ruthrauff  turn 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  without  the  least  apparent  effort,  and  make  himself 
equally  intelligible  and  acceptable  in  both.  His  mode  of  expression  was  dis- 
tingaished  rather  for  simplicity,  clearness  and  force,  than  for  any  thing  brilliant 
or  ornamental. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Ruthrauflf  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  Pennsylvania 
Tillage  Pastor, — ^plain  in  his  manners,  indefatigable  in  his  labours,  and  emi- 
nently useful  to  those  who  came  within  the  range  of  his  influence.  May  our 
Church  be  blessed  with  an  increasing  number  of  such  men,  until  her  high  and 
holy  mission  upon  earth  has  been  accomplished. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  M.  REYNOLDS. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  H.  L.  BAUGHER,  D.D, 

PRBSIDBNT   OF   PeNNSTLTANIA  GOLLKQK. 

Pennstltania  Gollrqb,  April  17, 1858. 
Rey.  and  Dear  Sir :  When  my  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Ruth- 
rauff  commenced,  he  was  probably  about  thirty  years  old.     In  person  he  was 
tall,  slender  and  erect.     His  mien  was  dignified,  and  his  intei-course  with  his 
people  characterized  by  marked  seriousness  and  an  intense  interest  in  their 
spiritual  welfare.     In  the  pulpit  his  manner  was  remarkably  solemn  and 
impressive.     No  one  could  hear  him  preach  without  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  in  intimate  communion  with  the  Master  whom  he 
served.     His  discourses  were  plain,  practical,  searching.     There  was  no  effort 
at  display,  but  a  manifest  desire  to  impress  Divine  truth  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  hearers.     There  was  not  much  of  the  auavUer,  either   in  his 
tones  or  manner ;  and  this  was  doubtless  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  action  of  feeble  health  upon  a  bilious  temperament.     He  was  accustomed, 
however,  to  bring   the  truth    in  close  contact  with  the  consciences  of  his 
hearers ;  and  this  set  some  of  them  in  bitter  hostility  against  him.     In  some 
instances,  indeed,  these  offended  persons  threatened  him  with  violence ;  and, 
in  one  case,  he  was  warned  not  to  enter  the  church  on  pain  of  being  forcibly 
removed  from  it.     On  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  this  threat,  he 
proceeded,  as  usual,  to  the  house  of  God,  and  found  his  enemies  prepared  to 
receive  him.     He  was  not  intimidated  either  by  their  numbers  or  their  threats, 
and  though,  in  this  instance,  they  succeeded  in  preventing  him  from  perform- 
ing the  accustomed  service,  he  conducted  himself   with    such    prudence,  as 
well  as  courage,  as  to  gain  ultimately  a  complete  triumph.     The  fruits  of  his 
ministry  at  Hanover  and  Lebanon  will  remain   a  lasting  monument  of  his 
patience  and  valour  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  L.  BAUGHER. 


WILLIAM  SCHMIDT. 

1826—1839. 

WHiLTAM  SoHMiDT  was  bom  in  Duensbach,  near  Kircheim,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Wurtemburg,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1803.     His  &ther,  grand&thcr,  and 
great-grandfether,  were  aU  ministers  of  the  Gospel     His  fether,  the  Rev.  George 
Frederick  Schmidt,  a  man  of  sound  and  vigorous  intellect,  and  of  an  exoclk^t 
German  education,  was  ordained  in  1790 ;  the  next  year  became  aasistaQt  to  his 
father  at  Duensbach,  and  ultimately  his  fiither's  suoceesor;  and  died,   gready 
lamented,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  winter  of  1850.     His  mother  was 
Catherine   Margaret   Kochendorf,  whose  character  may  be   inferred  from  tliis 
remarkable   testimony  of  her  husband: — "If  ever  Uiere   was  a  marriage  in 
the  world  which  was  happy  and  blessed  of  (Jod,  it  was  my  own."     With  sadi 
parents  to  conduct  his  religious  education,  it  is  not  strange  tihat  he  was  found 
walking  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God  while  he  was  yet  in  early  youtL     Having 
pureoed  his  prqxiratory  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  fiithcr,  he  entered   the 
Saxon  Gymnasia  of  Schlcusingin  and  Meiningen,  where  he  soon  became  db- 
tingnished  for  his  classical  attainments.     So  enthusiastically  was  he  devoted  to 
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Ik  studies  that,  for  a  long  period,  he  allowed  himself  only  four  hours  sleq> 
daring  the  twenty-four,  (^ten  studying  with  hb  feet  in  water  to  enable  him  to 
keep  awake.  His  nervous  system,  which  was  naturally  very  weak,  suffered 
greatly  from  this  intense  application.  In  1828  he  was  transferred  to  the 
University  of  Halle,  where  he  pursued  his  Theological  studies  with  the  same 
untiring  assiduity  that  had  marked  his  course  in  preceding  years.  Having 
remained  at  the  University  three  years,  he  left  it  a  highly  accomplished  genera] 
scholar,  and  thoroughly  acrjuainted  with  the  different  branches  of  theologicai 
science ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  country,  he  was  received  as 
a  candidate  of  Theology,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemburg. 

Not  long  after  this,  having  previously  declined  an  invitation  to  become  private 
tutor  to  the  fiunily  of  the  British  Consul  at  Teneriffe,  he  directed  his  course  to 
the  United  States,  in  company  with  a  younger  brother,  with  a  view  of  joining 
two   other   brothers,  who   had   previously   come   hither.      He  reached  Phila- 
delphia in  the  summer  of  1826.     Here  he  remained  nearly  a  year,  and  was 
engaged  in  editing  a  Grerman  periodical,  called  the  "  American  Correspondent" 
He  then  removed  to  Holmes  County,  0.,  where  he  became  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  present  flourishing  town  of  Weinsburg,  principally  settled  and 
inhabited  by  European  (rermans.      Having  been  examined  and  received  as  a 
candidate  of  Theology  before  he  left  Grermany,  he  set  himself  at  once  to  organ- 
izing seTcral  small  congregations  in  the  region,  with  a  view  to  supply  the  people, 
so  &r  as  circumstances  would  permit,  with  the  ministration  of  the  Word.     And 
in  these  efforts  he  was  eminently  successfuL     The  next  year  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  and  soon  after  became  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  Canton. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Theological  Seminaiy  at  Columbus,  under  the 
aospioes  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  was  established ;  and  attention  was  directed  to 
Mr.  Schmidt  as  a  person  eminently  qualified  for  the  Professorial  chair.  He  was, 
aocordinglj,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod,  held  in  Zanesville,  in  1830,  unanimously 
elected  to  the  office;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  the  necessary  arrangements, 
be  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  chosen 
Pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran  Congregation  in  Columbus.  In  this  important 
BeM  of  usefulness  he  continued  to  labour,  to  great  acceptance,  with  a  brief 
intemiptJOD,  till  he  was  called  to  his  rest.  His  health,  however,  became  seriously 
impaired,  under  the  pressure  of  his  manifold  engagements,  and,  in  1837,  he  felt 
obliged  to  gire  himself  a  season  of  relaxation.  Having  obtained  leave  of  absence 
fer  eight  months,  he  visited  his  native  country,  for  the  purpose  of  once  more  see- 
ing his  aged  Either  and  other  friends,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  voyage  might  serve 
to  invigorate  his  health.  In  respect  to  this  visit  the  fiither  writes  thus : — "  In 
November,  1837,  my  son  William  came  back  from  America,  to  pay  me  a  viat 
and  to  ccftafort  me ;  also  to  offer  me  a  peacefril  home  in  America.  It  gave  me 
iodeacrilMible  pleasure  to  embrace  this  exemplary  and  dutiful  son,  after  a  separa- 
tion  of  twelve  years,  and  to  press  him  to  my  paternal  heart  I  would  have 
accepted  his  oft-repeated  invitations,  if  the  tears  of  my  daughter,  who  remained 
in  Germanj,  had  not  withheld  me."  The  son  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1838,  with  his  health  apparently  much  improved.  He  resumed  his  duties  with 
great  zeal,  bat  it  soon  became  manifest  that  he  had  undertaken  more  than  he 
was  able  to  perform.  Still,  however,  he  continued  to  labour  till  a  short  time 
lefive  his  death.      On  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of  his 
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last  illness,  he  had  preached  a  Sacramental  Sermon,  and  administered  the  ord^ 
nanoe  of  the  Supper  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  communicants ;  and,  after  this 
effort,  though  he  was  very  feeble  and  weary,  he  went  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  church  to  baptize  a  sick  child.     This  was  his  last,  official  act     He  was  imme- 
diately attacked  with  nervous  fever,  which  terminated  &tally  after  fourteen  d&]^ 
He  died  on  the  3d  of  November,  1839,  in  the  thirty-»xth  year  of  his  age,  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  impressive  testimony  of  a  devoted  life,  fuid  a  triumphant 
death,  to  the  truth  and  power  of  the  religion  he  had  preached.     At  his  Funeral 
the  Rev.  J.  Wagenhals  delivered  a  pathetic  and  consolatory  Address  in  Gennan, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hoge  pronounced  an  appropriate  Discourse  in  English.    His 
fiithcr,  on  receiving  the  sad  tidings  of  his  son's  death,  writes  thus : — ^^  This 
mournful  intelligence  overwhelmed  me  and  mine  in  Europe,  and  mine  in  America. 
For  with  the  departure  of  our  William  the  most  beautiful  star  of  our  pro^)erity 
and  hopes,  in  this  fleeting,  terrestial  life,  faded  away,  for  them  and  for  me." 
The  remains  of  Professor  Schmidt  are  interred  in  Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  and 
the  spot  is  indicated  by  a  neat  marble  monument,  bearing  an  inscription  beauti- 
ful for  its  simplicity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831  Professor  Schmidt  was  married  to  Rebecca,  dandier 
of  the  late  John  Buckins,  of  Canton,  0.  He  was  the  fether  of  four  children, — 
one  son,  vHio  died  in  in&ucy,  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  married  to 
Lutheran  clergymen. 

FROM  LEWIS  HEYL,  ESQ. 

Columbus,  0.,  March  4,  1862. 

Rev.  and    dear   Sir :     It  is  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  comply  with    your 
request,  as  I  was  Professor  Schmidt's  pupil  for  several  years,  his  parishioner 
for  nearly  nine  years,  and,  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  my  relation 
to  him  was  that  of  the  closest  friendship  and  intimacy.     Excepting  brief 
intervals  for  necessary  repose  and  recreation,  I  was  at  his  bedside  during  the 
whole  of  his  last  sickness,  and  probably  no  one,  unconnected  with  his  house, 
hold,    had   better   opportunities    of  knowing   him,    and    forming   a    correct 
estimate  of  his  character.     He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  my  father,  who, 
perhaps   more   than    any  other   person,  was  instrumental    in    procuring  his 
removal  to  Columbus,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  permanent  e.stablish* 
toent  of  the  institution  over  which  Professor  Schmidt  presided.      The  same 
intimacy  existed  between  the  families  of  the  two, — Professor  Schmidt  himself 
being  an  almost   daily  visitor  of  my  parents  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
residence  here.     My  father  often  addressed  him  as  his  "eldest  son,'*  and  the 
Professor's  children  habitually  called  my  parents  "  Grandfather  and  Grand- 
mother." 

In  person  Professor   Schmidt  was  about  five   feet,  nine  inches   high  ;  of 
slender,    graceful    form ;    his    features   regular    and   handsome ;    complexion 
naturally  very  fair,  but  embrowned  by  habitual  out-door  exercise  and  exposure; 
his  hands,  hardened  by  habitual  labour ;  hair,  rather  light  and  glossy,  and 
curling  in  natural  ringlets  over  his  head;  eyes,  blue,  large  and  very  expres- 
sive ;  forehead,  broad  and  prominent ;  mouth  and  chin,  well-defined  ;  lips,  full ; 
teeth,  white,  but  somewhat  irregular  ;  beard,  thin  and  light -coloured.      His 
manners  were  engaging.     He  was  habitually  polite  and  attentive  to  all  who 
approached  him,  but,  at  times,  although  rarely,  eccentric  and  abstracted.      His 
address  was  at  once  frank,  modest   and  unassuming,  inspiring  confidence  and 
respect  wherever  he  appeared.     He  was  the  life  of  the  social  circle  in  which 
ho  moved  ;  always  cheerful,  always  seeking  to  make  those  about  liim  happy. 
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His  conversationftl  powers  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  seldom  failed  to 
instruct  even  upon  the  most  common-place  topics.  His  visits  at  my  Other's 
were  usually  in  the  little  "  family  sitting  room."  On  these  occasions  mem- 
bers of  the  family  seldom  willingly  absented  themselves.  Both  he  and  my 
fitther  were  inveterate  smokers,  and  had  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  household 
to  enjoy  their  segars  and  meerschaums  "  without  let  or  hindrance." 

Often  the  circle  at  our  house  was  enlarged  by  the  presence  of  other  friends, 
not  unfrequently  German  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  high  moral 
worth,  some  of  whom  had  very  decided  rationalistic  affinities.  The  latter, 
mach  as  they  dissented  from  his  doctrines,  attended  his  church  regularly,  and 
kighly  respected  him  as  a  Man  and  a  Preacher ;  but  often  rallied  him  at  these 
social  meetings  upon  his  religious  views.  He  never  f&iled  to  return  the  fire, 
and  usually  silenced  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  after  a  very  few  rounds.  He 
seldom  suffered  such  attacks  to  disturb  his  equanimity  ;  but,  at  times,  when 
fidelity  to  his  office  seemed  to  demand  it,  his  thrusts  were  very  severe.  He 
WIS  a  man  of  most  profound  learning.  One  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  deepest 
thinkers  residing  in  our  city  in  that  day  once  remarked  that,  in  almost  every 
department  of  letters  which  they  had  discussed,  he  felt  himself  to  be  but 
a  novice  compared  with  our  young  Professor,  who  was  then  but  twenty- 
ag^t  years  old. 

In   the    pulpit    Professor   Schmidt   was   a   model.      His  congregation   in 

Columbus,  although  numbering  many  persons  of  intelligence,  was  composed 

chiefly  of   those  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life.     To  meet  the  wants  and 

capacities    of  the   latter   were  all  his  efforts  bent.     His  sermons,  although 

strictly  logical  and  methodical,  and  beaming  with  the  very  gems  of  thought, 

were  always  dressed  in  the  simplest  language,  and  understood  by  the  humblest 

of  his  hearers.    They  were  always  "  prepared,"  and  notes  or  skeletons,  more  or 

less  full,  taken  into  the  pulpit ;  but  I  never  knew  him  to  write  out  a  sermon 

at  length.     His  voice  was  soft  and  musical  ;  his   enunciation  distinct ;   his 

gesticulation  exceedingly  graceful;  his  whole  manner  earnest  and  persuasive; 

and,  as   he  warmed  up  with  his  subject, — his  eye  flashing  and  face  beaming 

with  emotion, — his  whole  audience  would  hang  upon  his  words  with  a  silent 

rapture  that  I  have  rarely  met  with  elsewhere.     Although  delighting  in,  and 

itted  by  his  attainments  to  derive  the  highest  enjoyment  from,  the  society  < 

of  the  learned  and  refined,  he  was  peculiarly  a  man  of  the  people.     He  always 

lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  communications  of  his  humblest  parishioner ;  and 

seemed,  for  the  time,  to  enjoy  his  intercourse  with  such  with  as  great  zest 

as  that  of  his  more  intelligent  friends;  generally,  on  such  occasions,  making 

use  of  his  native  dialect, or  the  so-called  "Pennsylvania  German."     This  was, 

indeed,  the  secret  of  much  of  his  power  with  these  poor  people.     He  knew 

them  from   personal  intercourse  with  them.     Not  that  he  often  visited  them — 

his  congregation  was  too  large,  and  the  demands  of  his  professorial  duties  upon 

his  time  too  exacting,  to  permit  this ;  but  they  all  knew  that  a  ready  welcome 

always  awaited  them  at  his  house,  and  that  they  never  asked  his  advice  or 

tssistance  in  vain.     And  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  by  his  previous  life. 

Few  men,  even  among  those  engaged  exclusively  in  secular  pursuits,  had  a 

better  knowledge  of  mankind,  or  greater  practical  experience  in  the  concerns 

•f  every  day  life.     Having  come  to  America  with  a  physical  constitution  well- 

iii?h  rained  bj  over-application  to  study,  he  went  upon  a  farm  to  recruit  his 

strength,  and   entered  without  reserve  into  all  the  drudgery  of  Western  farm 

file  and  its  concomitants.    In  common  with  his  neighbours  he  ploughed,  ditched, 

pirdened,   bomt    charcoal,  groomed   his  horses,  slaughtered   his    own  hogs, 

nlted  his  pork  and  made  his  own  sausages,  mended  shoes  and  harness,  shoved 

^  plane,  wielded  the  trowel,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  bachelor  as  he  then  was, 

Bended  his  ow^  clothes  and  sewed  on  his  own  buttons.     Pastor,  at  the  same 
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time,  of  the  little  flock  of  Lutherans  scattered  for  some  miles  around  him, 
some  amusing  scenes  occasionally  occurred  between  him  and  those  having 
ofScial  business  with  him.  At  one  time,  while  engaged  in  opening  a  coal-pit, 
a  stranger  called  to  request  his  services  at  a  Funeral.  Meeting  Mr.  Schmidt  at 
the  pit,  all  begrimed  with  coal  dust,  he  of  course  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
that  he  was  any  other  than  a  "  farm-hand,"  and  enquired  where  the  "  Pfarrer" 
(Pastor)  was.  The  Collier  invited  him  to  go  into  the  house,  saying  the 
Pastor  would  soon  be  in,  and,  slipping  in  at  a  back  door,  with  the  potent  aid 
of  soap  and  water  and  a  change  of  clothing,  was  soon  transformed  into  the 
<<  P&rrer,"  and  accompanied  his  unsuspecting  visitor  to  the  Funeral. 

The  facility  which  he  had  by  practice  acquired  of  speedily  changing  his 
clothes,  was  a  standing  marvel  among  « the  boys,"  during  our  school-days. 
Often,  when  an  unexpected  "  call "  or  the  school-bell  surprised  our  honoured 
Professor  in  his  garden,  we  amused  ourselves  in  watching  the  rapid  transition 
from  the  gardener  or  labourer  into  the  Pastor  or  Professor.     Promptly  he  might 
be  seen  hastening  in  at  a  back  door  in  his  working  garb  of  old  straw  hat, 
coarse  linen  pants  and  coarse  shoes,  and  with  hardly  more  time,  it  seemed  to 
us,  than  was  necessary  to  pass  through  his  suite  of  rooms  to  the  front  door, 
forth  would  he  come,  completely  metamorphosed  into  the  Professor.     Another 
constant  fund  of  quiet  amusement  to  us  was  the  Professor's  <<  timepiece." 
He  carried  an  old  silver  watch,  an  heir-loom,  prized  only  on  account  of  its 
associations.     It  was  a  very  indifferent  « timepiece  "  at  best,  but  often  it  was 
'*dumb'*  from  the  forgetfulness  of  the  Professor  to  wind  it  up.     As  soon  as 
he  gained  his  seat  in  the  lecture-room,  after  one  of  the  little  surprises  above 
alluded  to,  the  old  watch  would  appear,  and,  turning  to  one  of  the  students, 
the  Professor  would  inquire  the  time,  and,  placing  his  forefinger  behind  the 
minute-hand,  whirl  it  rapidly  round  and  round  upon  the  dial,  until  the  proper 
time  was  indicated;  and  then  place  the  watch  in   his    fob,  often  without 
winding  it,  to  go  through  the  same   operation  in  the  afternoon    or  next 
morning. 

He  was  very  fond  of  Horticulture.  No  sooner  had  he  taken  possession  of 
the  Seminary  property  than  he  commenced  planting  choice  fruit  trees,  for  the 
benefit,  as  he  said,  of  poor  students  who  should  be  in  the  institution  after  he 
•  should  be  no  more.  He  was  not,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  a  hard 
student.  His  discourses,  as  has  been  remarked,  were  always  well  prepared; 
but,  thanks  to  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  active  intellect,  his  vast  resources 
in  history  and,  indeed,  the  whole  field  of  letters,  and  a  most  tenacious  mem- 
ory which  enabled  him  at  will  to  avail  himself  of  all  these  auxiliaries, 
he  required  but  little  time  for  this  preparation.  As  a  Teacher,  he  had 
few  equals  in  this  country.  He  never  failed  to  interest  his  classes  in  what- 
ever he  undertook  to  teach  them,  and  in  his  zeal  often  passed  far  oyer  the 
dinner  hour  in  his  lectures,  without  either  he  or  his  pupils  seeming  to  be  aware 
of  the  lapse  of  time.  He  was  truly  a  father  to  his  pupils  during  their  school 
days,  and  a  &st  friend  during  life  to  all  such  as  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
his  regard.  To  the  sheep  of  his  flock,  whether  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  he 
was  a  most  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  shepbKd. 

He  has  been  charged  with  a  leaning  to  Rationalism ;  but,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  he  was  as  far  from  Rationalism  as  the  £ast  is  from  the  West, 
though  he  certainly  was  not  a  bigot  or  stickler  for  mere  forms.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  earliest  class  of  catechumens  confirmed  by  him  in  this  city, 
and  when  I  think  of  the  holy  lessons  he  then  taught  us,  and  his  consistency 
ever  afterwards,  I  am  filled  with  amazement  that  such  a  charge  should  ever 
have  been  brought  against  him. 

Among  his  clerical  brethren  of  the  Ohio  Synod  Professor  Schuiidt  had 
almost  unlimited  influence.     In  the  most  heated  contests  of  that  Body,  (niAnj 
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of  which  I  was  privileged  to  hear,)  a  word — a  suggestion,  advanced  by  him; 
always  with  great  modesty,  often  in  the  form  of  a  simple  interrogatory,  was 
generally  sufficient  to  restore  harmony  and  good-will.  Indeed,  such  was  the 
confidence  of  most  of  the  members  in  his  judgment  and  purity,  that  he  needed 
but  to  present  his  views,  and  they  were  almost  sure  to  be  adopted.  He 
played  chess  with  considerable  skill,  and  was  by  no  means  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  as  he  proved  on  several  occasions,  when  wild  pigeons 
visited  the  Seminary  grounds  in  great  numbers.  He  was  very  fond  of  Music, 
and,  though  but  an  indifierent  singer,  played  with  some  skill  upon  the  piano- 
forte and  flute,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Music  as  a  science. 

Such  was  Professor  Schmidt — a  noble,  warm-hearted.  Christian  man ;  ever 
sympathizing  with  the  afilicted,  and  rejoicing  in  the  happiness  of  those  around 
him.  He  had  some  bitter  enemies.  With  such  a  man  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. But  he  had  a  host  of  devoted  friends,  who  honoured  and  loved  him  in 
life,  and  bitterly  lamented  his  death.  Hoping  that  this  small  tribute  to  his 
memory  may  be  acceptable  to  his  friends,  and  meet  the  end  you  have  in  view, 
I  subscribe  myself. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  HETL. 


NICHOLAS  G.  SHARRETTS. 

1826—1836. 

NiOHOLAB  G.  SHARRETTS,  the  eldest  son  of  Major  F.  and  Catharine  Shar- 
Tetts,  was  bom  at  Selin*s  Orove,  Union  County,  Pa.,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1802.  The  fiuthful  efforts  of  his  parents  to  imbue  his  mind  early  with  the 
Imowledge  and  spirit  of  true  religion  were  eminently  successful ;  and,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  fidth,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Church  in  Carlisle,  whither  his  parents  had,  before  this  time,  removed.  He 
very  early  expressed  a  desire  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel;  bat,  his 
frdier,  having  a  large  &mily,  without  very  ample  means  of  supporting  them,  felt 
Bcarody  able  to  incur  the  expense  of  his  son's  education  for  the  ministry,  and 
dierdbfe  persuaded  him  to  learn  a  trade.  StiU,  however,  the  aspirations  of  the 
yoimg  man  towards  the  sacred  office  were  not  quenched — ^he  could  not  resist  the 
impression  that  he  was  called  of  Gt)d  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
The  Rev.  Benjamin  Keller,  who  was  at  that  time  his  Pastor,  having  ascertained 
the  state  of  his  mind,  consulted  with  his  parents,  and  finally  secured  their  consent 
to  the  gratification  of  Nicholas'  wishes.  The  young  man  immediately  entered 
upon  a  coarse  of  study,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Keller,  preparatory  to  enter- 
ing  College,  and,  in  due  time,  became  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  in 
Dickinson  College,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason. 
During  his  whole  College  course,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  most  correct  and 
orderly  deportment,  for  diligence  and  success  in  study,  and  for  a  consistent  and 
elevated  Christian  character. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation,  in  1825,  he  commenced  his  theological  studies 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Schmucker,  then  of  York,  Pa. ;  but 
beeon^ted  them  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Getfysburg,  which  had,  in  the 
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mean  time,  been  established.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Oospel  by  tlie 
Synod  of  West  Pennsylvania,  convened  at  Berlin,  Somerset  County,  in  the  &U 
of  1826 ;  and  immediately  accepted  an  appointment  to  a  mission  in  the  North- 
western part  of  the  State.  He  visited  the  Counties  of  Clearfield,  Venango  and 
Indiana,  and  dispensed  the  Word  of  Life  to  the  scattered  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Having  proceeded  m  his  tour  as  &r  as  Indiana  and  Blairs- 
ville,  a  company  of  piously  disposed  persons  prevailed  on  him  to  settle  among 
them  as  their  Pastor.  Although  they  were  few  in  number,  and  were  scarcely 
able  to  furnish  an  adequate  support,  yet,  afler  much  reflection  on  the  subject,  he 
was  constrained  to  believe  that  that  was  the  field  which  the  Providence  of  God 
marked  out  for  him.  Accordingly,  he  accepted  the  call,  and,  from  the  Ist  of 
July,  1827  until  he  finished  his  earthly  course,  he  continued  to  labour  here 
with  great  diligence  and  success.  During  his  connection  with  this  charge  he 
was  invited,  not  less  than  eight  times,  to  accept  a  more  prominent  position  in 
the  Church,  where  his  services  would  have  been  more  amply  remunerated ;  but 
nothing  could  reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of  parting  with  a  people  to  whom  he 
had  become  so  much  attached,  and  to  whom  his  labours  had  proved  so  rich  a 
blessing.  And  his  attachment  to  them  was  most  fully  reciprocated.  If  any 
were  prejudiced  against  him  at  first,  he  uniformly  succeeded  in  removing  their 
prejudices,  and  sometimes  in  bringing  them  into  the  number  of  his  most  devoted 
friends.     All  looked  up  to  him  with  confidence,  reverence  and  affection. 

Mr.  Sharretts'  death  occurred  on  the  31st  of  December,  1836.  in  the  thirty-fifih 
year  of  his  age.  During  a  tour  which  he  made  for  collecting  frinds  to  liquidate 
the  debt  which  rested  on  the  Indiana  Church,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  fipom 
which  he  partially  recovered;  but  the  disease  remained  in  his  system,  and 
periodically  returned,  until  it  had  completely  destroyed  his  constitution,  and  all 
medical  aid  proved  unavailing.  His  last  hoiuis  were  full  of  tranquillity  and 
humble,  affectionate  confidence.  The  Saviour  whom  he  loved,  ministered  to  him 
in  the  dark  valley.  Those  who  witnessed  his  triumphant  departure,  as  well  as 
those  who  had  observed  his  eminently  devoted  life,  felt  assured  that  for  him  to 
be  absent  from  the  body  was  to  be  present  with  the  Lord. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  front  of  the  church  he  had  been  instrom^tal  in 
building.  The  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Heyer,  from 
II.  Kmgs,  iv,  26. 

Mr.  Sharretts  was  married,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1827,  to  L.  H.  Spotswood, 
of  Carlisle,  who  snrvived  him,  with  three  small  children. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  HAVERSTICK, 

PaOFEBSOB  IN   THE  HiGH    SOHOOL,   PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  April  24, 1862. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  My  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  G.  Sharretts  are 
very  distinct,  and  very  grateful  to  my  own  heart.  He  was  a  man,  gifted 
with  many  qualifications  for  usefulness  in  the  Church,  all  of  which  were  con- 
secrated by  an  entire  devotion  to  his  work. 

Our  acquaintance  with  each  other  commenced  at  Dickinson  College,  where 
I  had  occasion  to  notice  how  manfully  he  struggled  with  difficulties,  which 
may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  systematic 
study,  when  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  Perhaps,  also,  it  may  have  been 
to  his  disadvantage,  that,  while  pursuing  his  college  course,  he  was  already 
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the  accepted  loyer  of  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married.  But  he  did  not 
forget  the  one  grand  object  of  his  life,  or  neglect  any  portion  of  the 
prescribed  course  of  academic  study. 

Mr.  Sharretts  had  no  great  fondness  for  profound  research,  nor  had  he  ever 
read  many  books  in  any  one  department  of  knowledge.  While  engaged  in 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  he  wrote  very  few  sermons,  being  content 
to  prepare  a  mere  outline,  trusting  to  the  operations  of  his  mind  in  the  pulpit 
for  filling  it  up.  But  this  mode  of  preaching  had  its  advantages  in  the  field 
which  he  occupied.  More  elaborate  sermons  would  have  checked  the  ardour 
of  his  own  temperament,  and  failed  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  people,  who 
relished  the  truth  most  in  its  simplest  form.  Of  all  this  Mr.  Sharretts  was 
himself  fully  aware ;  so  that,  while  he  aimed  at  great  pastoral  fidelity,  and 
was  always  ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  deliberations  of  the 
Church,  he  knew  when  and  how  to  concede  the  higher  place  to  those  whose 
intellectual  endowments  were  superior  to  his  own. 

Mr.  Sharretts  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  ministry  at  a  highly 
auspicious  period.  It  was  when  accessions  to  the  clerical  ranks  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  were  few,  especially  of  young  men  who 
had  had  a  collegiate  education,  or  had  passed  through  a  Theological  Seminary. 
Hence,  competition  for  place  or  position  was  almost  unknown.  But  it  was 
also  the  time  when  the  Church  was  commencmg  her  grand  transition  from 
lower  things  to  higher,  under  the  impelling  force  of  the  institutions  at  Gettys- 
burg, as  the  honoured  earthly  instrumentality.  This  upward  movement  the 
people,  the  members  of  the  Church,  especially  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  had 
begun  to  feel,  and  to  regard  as  marking  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  The 
effect  of  this  was  that  they  were  anxiously  waiting  the  arrival  of  competent 
men,  who  should  give  to  their  scattered  elements  an  organized  form,  and  break 
unto  them  the  bread  of  life.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Sharretts  had 
free  scope  in  selecting  the  place  of  his  residence.  He  chose  a  pleasant,  retired, 
thriving  village,  around  which  his  field  of  labour  extended  for  many  miles. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  preach  constantly  to  the 
same  people,  as  his  habits  of  study  were  not  sufficiently  systematic  to  have 
enabled  him,  in  this  way,  to  realize  the  highest  amount  of  usefulness.  Situ- 
ated as  he  was,  he  could  and  did — mounted  upon  his  good  horse — make  fre- 
quent rambles  over  hill  and  dale,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  There, 
too,  his  warm  and  genial  heart  could  always  be  cheered  by  constant  inter- 
course with  the  people  of  his  large  flock.  Hence,  he  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
popularity,  based  upon  sincere,  hearty  affection,  such  as  few  men  now-a-days 
are  fortunate  enough  to  secure.  The  people  saw  him  often  at  their  homes  and 
their  fieimily  altars.  And  when  they  saw  him,  he  was  always  bland  in  man 
ner,  frank  and  free ;  always  manifesting  an  interest  in  both  the  old  and  the 
young;  always  ready  to  give  sound  advice  about  their  worldly  interests;  but 
never  failing  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  soul.  So 
manifest  was  his  sincerity,  his  singleness  of  purpose,  his  untiring  devotion  to 
his  work,  in  the  discharge  of  his  more  private  pastoral  duties,  that,  when  he 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  to  deliver  his  message,  the  people  were  all  prepared  to 
receive  him  as  a  veritable  ambassador  fVom  the  King  of  kings. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Sharretts  was  not  specially  attractive.  His 
Toice  was  neither  powerful  nor  musical-^ndeed,  he  had  a  slight  impediment 
of  speech — but  his  utterances  were  attended  by  a  deep  and  thrilling 
pathos,  which  showed  unmistakably  a  heart  burning  with  love  to  God  and 
man.  His  language  was  simple,  but  yet  forcible, — such  as  men  of  every  age 
and  every  rank  were  compelled  to  feel.  If  he  was  not,  in  a  high  degree,  elo- 
quent, according  to  the  standards  presented  in  books,  the  real  power  of  his 
doqnence  was  proved  by  the  fact  that,  through  his  instrumentality,  hundreds 
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were  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  made  living  members  of  the 
Saviour's  mystical  body. 

Truly,  it  was  a  day  of  deep  mourning,  both  for  the  Church  and  her  minis- 
ters, when  a  mysterious  Providence  cut  down  this  beloved  brother,  in  the 
vigour  of  his  manhood  and  in  the  meridian  of  his  usefulness. 

Respectfully  yours, 

HENRY  HAVERSTICK. 


FROM  DAVID  GILBERT,  M.  D. 

Philadklphia,  October  20,  1862. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  N.  G.  Sharretts  commenced  his  ministry  when  an 
important  era  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  about  to  be  inaugurated. 
It  was  then  that  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  German  language  began  to  be  supplanted  more  extensively  by 
the  English.     Shortly  after  he  was  licensed  by  the  Synod  of  West  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  was  sent  to  visit  congregations  in  Indiana  County.     In  traversing 
the  central  portions  of  the  State,  he  visited  many  of  the  Pastors  through 
whose  charges  he  passed.    These  Pastors,  in  that  early  day,  in  most  instances, 
served  from  six  to  eight  diflTerent  churches,  the  services  generally  being  in  the 
German  language.     The  effect  of  this  tour  was  a  full  conviction,  on  his  part, 
that  the  provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  people  was  wholly  inadequate. 
The  Gospel  was  preached  necessarily  at  too  great  intervals,  and  in  a  language 
which  the  young  especially  could  but  very  imperfectly  appreciate.     Arriving 
at  Indiana,  he  was  cordially  received  by  a  feeble  congregation,  which  had  been 
without  a  Pastor  more  than  a  year.     He  commenced  his  labours  by  visiting 
the  people  as  well  as  ministering  to  them  in  the  sanctuary.     He  found,  to  his 
regret,  that  quite  a  number  of  those  who  considered  themselves  members  of 
the  church  were  not  only  destitute  of  spirituality,  but  were  guilty  of  conduct 
utterly  unbecoming  the  Christian  character.     When,  therefore,  his  first  Com- 
munion season  was  appointed,  he  requested  them  to  visit  him  in  his  study. 
When  they  assembled,  and  he  had  offered  a  prayer,  he  stated  to  them  frankly 
the  difSculty  which  he  felt  in  their  case,  and  then  opened  the  Bible  and  read 
to  them  various  passages  as  his  authority  for  refusing  to  receive  them  as  com- 
municants, adding  that  if  he  could  be  convinced  that  he  was  in  error,  he 
would  most  gladly  adopt  a  different  course.     The  result  was  that  they  left 
him  almost  immediately,  under  great  excitement,  giving  vent  to  their  feelings 
in  angry  and  reproachful  words,  in   view  of  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the 
minister.     As  they  passed  by  the  smithery  of  a  pious  Presbyterian,  they  fell 
into  a  conversation  with  him,  and  stated  to  him  their  grievances — whereupon 
the  blacksmith  instantly  replied  that  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  they  had  a 
minister  who  had  the  requisite  moral  courage  to  stand  up  and  do  his  duty ; 
and  he  then  assured  them  that  the  subscriptions  which  they  threatened  to 
withdraw  should  be  more  than  made  up  by  himself  and  others,  who  were  the 
friends  of  vital  piety.     Thus  the  young  Pastor  soon  found,  in  his  new  home, 
friends  to  sustain  and  comfort  him  in  this  trying  emergency.     His  preaching 
was  plain,  practical  and  faithful,  and  this,  with  his  labours  in  the  family  and 
the  Sabbath   School,  made   enduring  impressions  for  good.     The  disafiTected 
soon  after  returned  to  the  church,  and  when  the  time  for  the  next  Communion 
arrived,  nearly  all  of  them  had  become  hopefully  the  subjects  of  Divine  grace, 
and  were  received  as  welcome  guests  at  the  Lord's  table.     The  congregation 
in  the  borough  of  Indiana  so  prospered  that  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a 
new  church  edifice.     Mr.  Sharretts  found,  however,  that  an  effort  to  raise  the 
funds,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  his  pastoral 
district.     This  he  willingly  undertook,  and  his  labours  were  crowned    with 
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encouraging  success.  He  made  his  collections  mainly  in  the  central  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  preaching  in  all  the  congregations  whiq^i  he  visited.  In  this 
inission  Providence  doubtless  had  another  far  more  important  object  to  accom- 
plish, namely, — that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  in  the  English  language, 
with  power  and  effect,  to  those  whom  he  visited,  many  of  whom  were  desti- 
tute of  the  Word  of  Life.  At  that  period,  in  those  localities,  the  English 
denominations,  owing  to  the  e^jclusive  use  of  the  German  language,  were  igno- 
rant of  the  truly  evangelical  character  of  the  doctrines  of  our  Church.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  the  region  around  Northumberland.  In  this  town 
the  Lutheran  church  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  the  Unitarians,  the  German 
Pastor,  who  resided  in  a  neighboring  town,  making  no  effort  to  prevent  the 
transfer.  The  Orthodox  churches  in  this  place  were  under  the  impression, 
therefore,  that  the  Lutheran  Church  had  departed  from  the  accredited  standards 
of  orthodoxy,  until  Mr.  Sharretts  preached  there  on  this  tour  of  collection. 
His  sermons  clearly  and  forcibly  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  human  depravity, 
of  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  the  atonement,  and  justification  by  faith,  to 
large  and  admiring  audiences.  When  I  went  to  Northumberland,  in  1828, 
and  declared  myself  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  the  friends  who 
desired  my  settlement  there  as  a  Physician,  they  advised  me  not  to  commit 
myself  on  this  subject,  as  the  Lutheran  Church  was  not  regarded  there  as 
orthodox.  I  replied  that  this  was  an  error,  and  that  I  hoped,  before  long,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  convincing  them  of  it.  When,  therefore,  the  devoted 
Sharretts  preached  there,  in  1829,  I  could  say  to  those  friends,  exultingly, — 
<<  This  is  the  Lutheranism  which  it  has  always  been  my  pleasure  to  profess." 
Such  was  the  fervour  and  unction  of  his  discourses,  and  such  their  scholarly 
character,  also,  that  his  preaching  was  both  highly  impressive  and  very  attrac- 
tive. He  was  waited  upon  by  the  clergy  and  prominent  pious  citizens  of 
the  place,  and  when  he  left  to  preach  in  Sunbury,  many  followed  him  thither, 
and  a  few  even  went  to  Selin's  Grove,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  to  hear  him 
there. 

This  was  the  last  time  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to,  or  hold  com- 
munion with,  this  truly  excellent  and  devoted  minister  of  the  Gospel.  His 
pndse  is  in  many  of  our  churches,  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  still  gratefully 
jmd  tenderly  cherish  his  memory. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  GILBERT. 


EMANUEL  KELLER. 

1826—1837. 

Emanuel  Keller,  a  son  of  Peter  and  Catherine  (Schaeffer)  Keller,  was 
bom  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1801.  Enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Christian  education,  he  was  early  brought  under  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious truth,  and  gave  evidence  of  having  experienced  a  spiritual  renovation.  His 
thooghts  and  desires  were  early  turned  to  the  Christian  ministry.  He  com- 
meaaced  his  classical  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  the  Eev.  Benjamin 
Keller,  and  subsequently  entered  as  a  student  of  Dickinson  College,  though  his 
same  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of  graduates.  He  pursued  the  study  of  Divi 
nitj  with  his  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Br.  Lochman,  and,  in  the  year  1826,  was  inducted 
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into  the  sacred  office  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  year  of  his  miih 
istry  he  laboured  at  ^Manchester,  Md.  Thence  he  removed  to  Mechanics- 
burg,  where  he  continued  to  labour  without  interruption  until  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  when  his  health  had  become  so  feeble  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  charge.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  April,  1837,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  connected  with  Trindle  Spring  Church, 
by  the  side  of  his  two  sons  who  had  died  before  him.  Two  Discourses  were 
delivered  at  his  Funeral, — the  one  by  the  Rev.  D.  Gk>ttwald,  from  the  words, — 
'*  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day;"  and  the  other,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Ulrich,  from  the  text, — "  Well  done,  good  and  &ithfnl  servant,  thou  hast  been 
fidthful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things :  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1825,  Mr.  Keller  was  married  to  Sabina  Seltzer,  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.     They  had  five  children. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  L.  SCHOCK.  D.D. 

New  York,  February  19, 1868- 

My  dear  Sir :  My  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Emanuel  Keller  go  back  to  my 
boyhood.  Well  do  I  remember  the  advent  of  our  new  minister.  My  father 
being  an  ofScer  in  the  church,  our  house  was  one  of  the  first  at  which  he 
called  and  spent  an  evening.  We  youngsters  were  delighted  with  him.  He 
was  such  a  handsome,  genial,  lovable  man, — so  free  from  ofBcial  austerity, 
and  so  natural  and  cheerful  in  his  deportment,  that  he  won  our  hearts  at 
once  and  made  us  his  fiist  friends. 

T  said  our  new  Pastor  was  a  handsome  man.  So  he  was — few  indeed  are 
more  so.  He  was  somewhat  above  the  medium  height,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
rather  slender,  compactly  built,  and  strikingly  graceful  in  all  his  movements. 
His  face,  however,  was  his  crowning  charm.  Hair,  dark  brown, — eyes, 
hazel,  clear  and  sparkling, — nose,  slightly  aquiline, — mouth,  full  of  character, 
— and  a  complexion  which,  for  transparent  ruddiness,  I  have  never  seen  sur-« 
passed.  In  his  entire  personal  appearance  he  was  a  man  who  would  attract 
notice  in  any  crowd. 

He  was  not  what  would  be  called  a  highly  intellectual  man,  nor  was  he  a 
man  of  extensive  and  varied  scholarship.  He  was  what  far  better  fitted  him 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry, — a  well-balanced  man.  He  had  mind  enough 
to  grasp  the  truth,  and  to  present  it  in  vivid  form  to  his  hearers ;  and  he  had 
sympathy  enough  to  make  the  impression  that  he  understood  and  felt  what 
he  uttered.  He  never  aimed  at  profundities  or  novelties.  He  was  no  sensa- 
tion preacher.  He  ever  spake  that  which  he  knew,  and  ever  testified  that 
which  he  had  seen.  He  had  a  remarkably  lively  and  interesting  style  of 
pulpit  address.  No  one  that  ever  heard  him  in  the  sacred  desk  will  easily 
forget  him,  not  because  he  was  unusually  profound  or  eloqunt,  but  because  he 
was  intensely  earnest  and  practical.  He  preached,  it  often  appeared  to  me, 
as  if  he  felt  that  not  only  his  audience,  but  the  whole  world,  depended  upon 
his  utterances,  at  the  time,  for  salvation. 

Moral  courage  was  a  conspicuous  element  in  his  character.  A  pioneer  in 
Temperance  and  other  reforms,  there  was  abundant  opportunity  to  test  it. 
He  dared  to  act  out  his  convictions,  no  matter  what  or  who  opposed.  As 
none  who  knew  him  questioned  his  sincerity,  so  none  questioned  his 
courage.  You  might  inscribe  on  his  monument  what  was  said  by  the  great 
Scotch  Earl, — "Here  lies  one  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 
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Hia  ministry  was  an  eminently  successful  one.  The  churches  under  his  care 
all  greatly  prospered.  And  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  his  success  quite  as 
much  to  his  labours  out  of  the  pulpit  as  in  it.  Here  he  was  emphatically  a 
worker  of  the  highest  type.  The  young  were  ever  the  objects  of  his  special 
attention.  As  the  period  approached  for  holding  his  annual  Catechetical 
lectures,  he  was  sure  to  find  his  way  to  every  house  in  which  there  were  any 
young  persons  not  connected  with  the  church ;  and,  once  persuaded  to 
attend,  most  of  them  soon  became  deeply  and  savingly  concerned  for  their 
souls'  salvation.  When  I  was  first  prevailed  upon  to  attend  these  meetings, 
nothing  was  farther  fi*om  my  intentions  than  discipleship  with  Jesus;  but, 
through  the  earnest  appeals,  and  at  times  seemingly  inspired  prayers,  of  my 
Pastor,  in  the  lecture-room,  a  thorough  revolution  in  my  heart  and  feelings 
was  soon  experienced.  A  few  days  after  I  had  joined  the  church,  he  came 
to  me,  and  suggested  that  I  should  come  out  in  public  prayer.  I  was  dumb- 
founded, and  replied  at  once  that  it  was  an  utter  impossibility.  He  gave  me 
to  understand  he  was  resolved  it  should  not  be.  Often  did  he  ply  me  on 
this  subject.  The  last  time — 1  remember  it  well — ^was  under  these  circum- 
stances. We  met  by  accident  on  the  bridge  which  spans  the  Susquehanna, 
opposite  the  capital  of  the  State.  He  was  on  horseback  and  I  on  foot. 
Scarcely  had  he  greeted  me  when  he  introduced  the  old  subject,  and  this  time 
successfully ;  for,  just  before  we  reached  the  end  of  the  bridge,  which  was  a 
mile  in  length,  the  promise  was  given.  It  was  through  his  instrumentality, 
too,  that  I  consented  to  give  myself  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry.  Nor  am  I 
the  only  trophy  of  his  labours  in  this  direction.  The  Church  has  five  or  six 
ftithfiil  and  active  labourers,  who  directly  ascribe  not  only  their  conversion, 
but  their  entrance  upon  the  ministry,  to  his  eflforts. 

Were  I  asked  what  it  is  that  most  forcibly  strikes  me,  about  my  deceased 
Pastor,  I  would  say  it  is  this — entire  consecration  to  the  work  in  which  he 
had  enlisted.  To  this  every  thing  he  said  and  did  was  subordinated.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  men  I  ever  knew — he  was  ever  putting  forth  his  strength 
— he  was  never  still — a  burning  spirit  of  zeal  moved  in  all  the  wheels  of  his 
bfe,  and  all  this  activity  was  directed  to  the  duties  of  his  calling.  He  had 
time  for  nothing  else.  In  a  word,  if  a  man  ever  did  the  work  of  a  good  min- 
ister of  Jesus  Christ  fully,  I  believe  he  was  that  man.  During  a  vacation 
from  College,  I  rode  out  with  him  one  afternoon  in  his  carriage.  He  had  been 
confined  to  his  house  for  some  weeks  by  an  attack  of  the  disease  which  finally 
carried  him  to  the  grave,  and  was  just  able  to  venture  abroad.  In  our  ride 
we  passed  the  church,  when  he  spoke  of  the  intense  desire  he  had  to  enter  the 
polpit  again,  and,  if  so,  he  thought  he  would  preach  as  he  had  never  preached 
before.  He  said  it  had  always  been  a  matter  of  deep  study  with  him  what 
topics  he  should  select  for  discussion  in  the  pulpit ;  but  never  had  he  experi- 
enced so  much  difficulty  as  now.  He  had  thought  of  many  texts  to  base  his 
first  sermon  upon,  should  he  be  permitted  to  preach  to  his  people  again ;  but, 
for  the  present,  his  mind  was  made  up  to  choose  this, — "  What  shall  I  cry  ?" 
Had  that  sermon  ever  been  preached,  I  should  like  to  have  heard  it ;  but  it 
never  was—he  had  already  preached  his  last  sermon. 

Daring  the  ride  just  referred  to,  I  was  acting  in  capacity  of  driver,  and,  not 
having  any  previous  knowledge  of  my  skill  in  this  science,  he  at  first  scruti- 
nized my  efforts  closely,  and,  as  I  thought,  rather  apprehensively.  His  fears 
soon  gave  way,  and  he  frankly  told  me  so.  He  observed  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
task  to  drive  persons  who  were  nervously  apprehensive  of  accidents,  as  he 
knew  from  his  own  experience.  He  said  that  his  venerated  father  in  Christ, 
and  Preceptor  in  Theology, — Dr.  Lochman,  had  this  infirmity,  and  not  unfre- 
qoently  annoyed  him  with  it  considerably,  whilst  he  was  driving  him  to  preach 
in  the  country.     It  was  a  habit  of  the  good  man  to  address  any  one  younger  than 
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himself  as  "  My  son  "  or  "  My  daughter."  As  he  was  heing  driven  along,  he 
would  fix  his  anxious  eye  upon  eyery  stone  within  reachable  distance,  saying, 
"  There,  my  son,  is  a  stone ;"  and,  though  safely  passed,  he  would  generally 
add,  "  Now,  if  you  had  driven  a  little  over  to  one  side,  you  would  have  gone 
right  over  it." 

Speaking  of  riding  out  with  my  Pastor  reminds  me  of  a  relic  that  still 
exists  of  him,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  laboured,  and  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  when  on  a  visit  there  last  summer.  A  carriage 
was  passing  along  the  street  of  the  village.  «  There,  do  you  know  that  ?" 
asked  a  citizen  who  was  approaching  me  in  an  opposite  direction.  «  Why, 
yes  ;"  said  I,  "  that  is  Emanuel  Keller's  carriage."  And  so  it  was,  as  all,  even 
the  children,  recognize  it.  It  had  been  purchased  by  one  of  his  parishioners 
residing  in  the  country,  and,  though  carefully  preserved  and  used,  doubtless 
in  part  for  its  former  owner's  sake,  I  judge  from  its  worn  appearance,  that  it 
must  soon  be  among  the  carriages  that  have  been.  My  deceased  Pastor  was 
a  man  who  shone, — attracted  attention  and  excited  admiration,  in  every  rela- 
tion of  life.  Unselfish  generosity  was  the  basis  of  his  character ;  he  lived  in 
love ;  it  was  the  atmosphere  of  his  intellect,  the  orbit  of  his  soul.     He  was  a 

bright  and  glowing  child  of  the  sun.      His  mind  was   remarkably  healthy 

there  was  nothing  morbid  about  him.  I  suppose  he  had  his  failings  ;  but  for- 
give me  for  saying  my  eye  could  not  discover  them.  I  was  always  so  occu- 
pied in  venerating  and  in  loving,  that  I  had  no  time,  and  certainly  no  dispo. 
sition,  to  note  any  deficiences  that  might  exist  in  his  character.  But  if  you 
really  wanted  to  see  and  know  Emanuel  Keller,  you  had  to  go  to  his  fireside 
and  his  family.  Here  he  shone  with  pre-eminent  lustre.  What  a  lovely  home 
that  was  !  That  family  intercourse,  so  Iree,  genial,  overflowing  with  love- 
that  family  worship,  morning  and  evening,  how  dear,  how  beautiful— no  mere 
mechanical  service,  but  the  spontaneous  outpourings,  in  songs  and  in  supplica- 
tions, of  hearts  knit  to  each  other  and  to  God  in  ties  holier  than  blood.  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  Alas  !  that  family — ^father,  mother,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  now  all  sleep  beneath  the  sod, — one  daughter  alone  surviving. 

Emanuel  Keller,  like  many  other  of  God's  most  devoted  and  successful 
labourers,  died  in  his  prime.  His  life  and  work  were  comparatively  short; 
but  it  can  be  said  of  him  that  he  did  not  live  in  vain.  The  world  is  better 
for  his  having  lived  and  laboured  in  it.  The  results  of  his  earthly  career  and 
activity  will  outstrip  the  limits  of  time,  and  be  unconsumed  by  the  burning 
of  the  world.  In  eternity  itself.  Heaven  will  be  more  glorious  that  there  was 
once  such  a  man  on  earth,  and  that  his  life  was  so  spent.  His  name  will  not 
soon  die  out  among  the  people  with  whom  he  laboured.  He  has  left  a  record 
in  their  hearts  that  will  live  as  long  as  memory  endures.  Some  fifteen  years 
after  his  death,  whilst  preaching  in  the  church  in  which  I  was  confirmed  by 
him,  I  alluded  to  his  labours  and  to  his  sleeping  in  the  graveyard  close  by. 
Scarcely  had  I  mentioned  his  name  when  the  entire  congregation  was  deeply 
affected,  and  many  wept  aloud. 

His  death  was  a  fitting  end  to  his  life — it  was  like  his  life,  full  of  Christ, 
and  love,  and  Heaven.  His  disease  was  a  pulmonary  afiection,  and,  towards 
the  last,  he  suffered  greatly.  He  endured  it  all  with  unmurmuring,  heroic 
patience.  Though  Death  came  to  him,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  life,  he 
triumphed  over  him  gloriously.  Faith  in  the  Gospel  sustained  him  when  aU 
else  failed,  and  he  left  the  world  not  only  in  calmness  and  peace,  but  rejoicing 
in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord.  "His  death 
was  his  last  sermon,  where,  in  the  pulpit  of  his  bed,  he  has  instructed  men 
how  to  die,  by  his  example."  «  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord,  when 
.he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing."  Truly  yours  in  Christ, 

JAMES  L.  SCHOCK. 
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JOHN  G.  SCHWARTZ. 

1827—1831. 

John  G.  Schwartz  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1807. 
His  parents  were  both  exemplary  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Bachman ;  and  this  son  seems  to  have  evinced 
strong  reli^ous  tendencies  firom  early  childhood.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he 
was  bereaved  of  his  fether,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  intimated  to  his  Pastor  a  wish 
that,  if  his  son  should  be  inclined  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  would 
kindly  encourage  any  such  disposition.  The  boy  had  shown  a  decided  leaning  in 
tiiat  direction  before  his  fether's  death ;  and,  while  the  grief  occasioned  by  his 
bereavement  had  scarcely  subsided,  he  called  upon  his  Pastor  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  counsel  in  reference  to  his  studies,  and  stated  to  him  explicitly  his 
intention  to  devote  himself  to  the  Gospel  Ministry.  Dr.  Bachman,  fearing  that 
his  resoluticm  had  been  adopted  rather  as  a  tribute  of  affectionate  r^ard  to  his 
Other's  memory,  than  from  any  intelligent  conviction  of  duty,  advised  him  to  wait 
for  ono  year,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  con^der  the  question  carefully ;  and  i^  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  his  wishes  should  remain  unchanged,  he  would  then  give  him 
further  directions.  They  met  frequently  during  the  year,  but  no  allusion  was 
made  to  the  subject,  on  either  side,  though  the  boy  was  making  rapid  progress  in 
his  studies,  and  securing  great  &vour  by  his  deportment  At  length,  when  the 
subject  had  almost  &ded  from  the  Pastor's  recollection,  young  Schwarte  presented 
himself  before  him  on  the  morning  of  a  ndny  day.  He  told  him  that  he  had  come 
to  give  him  ^e  result  of  another  year's  reflecdcm;  that  it  was  that  day  a  year 
anoe  he  had  encouraged  him  to  call,  and  that  he  had  come,  punctually,  to  say 
that  his  feelings  and  wishes  were  still  the  same,  and  that  his  resolution  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  remained  unchanged. 

From  this  period  the  ministiy  was  the  commanding  object  of  his  thoughts  and 
studies.  He  spent  much  time  in  the  &mily  of  Dr.  Bachman,  and  there  grew  up 
betweai  them  a  strong  attachment,  which  was  dissolved  only  by  death.  The 
Doctor  watched  with  great  interest  his  rapid  improvement,  and  devoted  several 
hoars  of  every  Saturday  to  giving  him  instruction.  For  some  tame  he  was  a 
regular  pupil  of  Dr.  Jones,  but  the  principal  part  of  his  academical  education  he 
received  at  the  School  of  the  German  Friendly  Society.  He  showed  great 
enthusasm  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  took  a  hi^  rank  as  a  scholar  among 
his  associates.  In  the  &11  of  1824  he  entered  the  Junior  dass  of  the  Sout^ 
Carolina  College  at  Columbia,  and,  in  1826,  was  graduated  with  one  of  the 
highest  honours  of  his  class.  He  was  a  universal  fiivourite  with  both  the  students 
and  the  Faculty.  One  of  the  Professors  in  the  CoU^  wrote  thus  concerning 
him : — "  He  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  scholars,  but  one  of  the  best  young  men 
the  institution  has  for  several  years  graduated." 

It  was  in  the  year  1824,  before  leaving  home  fer  CoU^e,  that  he  made  a 
public  profession  of  religion,  and  was  confirmed  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
Lutheran  Church;  though  his  conversion  probably  toc^  place  several  years 
loterior  to  this. 

Mr.  Schwartz  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  during  his  Senior  year  in 
CoQ^e,  as  he  found  leisure  and  opportunity,  and,  after  his  graduation,  continued  it 
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under  tlic  direction  of  Dr.  Bachman.  In  the  sommer  of  1827,  before  be  wm 
quite  twenty  years  of  age,  he  preached  with  great  acceptanoe,  his  first  sermon,  in 
tie  Lutheran  church  of  his  native  city.  He  subsequently,  for  several  weds, 
supplied  the  pulpit  during  the  absence  of  the  Pastor,  preaching  twice  every  Sab- 
bath, at  the  same  time  that  he  was  holding  the  place  of  a  teacher  in  the  Cbarks- 
ton  Grammar  School  The  same  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by 
the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  and  immediately  engaged  in  itinerant  missionarj 
service,  visiting  nearly  all  the  middle  and  upper  districts  of  the  State,  and 
froquentiy  officiating  every  day  m  the  week.  The  Report  which  he  presented  res- 
pecting the  condition  and  wants  of  the  people  in  the  districts  he  visited,  did  much 
to  stir  up  the  Lutheran  Ohurdi  throughout  the  State  to  a  vig(»rous  effort  to  supply 
the  vast  destitution. 

On  his  return  from  his  missionary  tour,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Assistant  Professor  d  Ancient  Languages  in  the  Charleston  College.  He 
accepted  the  place,  chiefly  from  a  desire  to  pursue  his  theological  studies  stiU 
further.  But,  thou^  his  services  in  this  capacity  proved  highly  acceptable,  be 
resigned  the  place  af);er  a  ^ort  time,  in  consequence  of  finding  much  less  leisure 
for  studies  bearing  immediately  on  his  profession  than  he  had  expected.  As  Ins 
health  was  now  somewhat  reduced,  he  made  a  journey  to  the  North  with  a  view 
to  invigorate  it ;  and,  on  his  return,  resumed  his  missionary  labours  with  increased 
interest  and  energy.  He  took  chai^  of  four  congregations,  in  a  district  of 
country  by  no  means  healthful ;  and,  though  he  received  several  very  eligible 
proposkls  from  other  pktoes,  he  thought  the  prospect  of  usefulness  where  he  was, 
too  great  to  warrant  him  in  listening  to  them.  His  services  were  received  with 
many  tokens  of  good  will  and  thank^ness ;  considerable  numbers  were  added  to 
the  church ;  and  the  congregations  requested  of  the  ^*  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rehgion,"  from  which  he  had  received  his  appointment,  that  his  services  might 
be  continued,  in  the  expectation  that  they  could  themselves  raise  for  him  an 
adequate  support. 

In  1829  the  initiatory  measures  were  taken  for  establishing  a  Theological  Sem- 
inary, in  connection  witii  ^e  Lutheran  Chiu-ch,  in  South  Carolina.  The  project 
had  to  encounter  considerable  opposition;  but  the  difficulties  were  gradually 
removed,  the  requisite  funds  were  raised,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  made 
for  the  institution  to  go  into  q)eration.  Though  Mr.  Schwartz  was  at  this  time 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  his  remarkable  qualifications  for  the  place  fixed  the 
eyes  of  the  Church  upon  him,  and  he  was  chosen  the  first  Professor,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  Synod.  The  result  of  the  election  was  entirely  unexpected  to  him, 
and  he  was  well  nigh  overwhelmed  by  the  announcement  of  it.  He,  however, 
after  pausmg  a  few  minutes,  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  the  place,  and,  by 
his  touching  and  eloquent  remarks  on  the  occasion,  produced  a  powerful  impression 
upon  the  whole  assembly. 

The  Professor,  without  unnecessary  delay,  entered  upon  his  duties ;  but,  as 
circumstances  prevented  the  immediate  location  of  the  Seminary,  and  as  his  con- 
gregations in  Newberry  and  Lexington  were  very  desirous  of  retaming  his  services 
for  the  year,  he  was  permitted  to  continue  among  them,  and  to  receive,  in  the 
mean  time,  such  students  as  might  offer  at  his  residence  in  Newbeny.  Several 
young  men  soon  presented  themselves,  and  he  began  to  devote  himself  with  great 
vigour  and  interest  to  his  new  duties.  It  appears,  from  letters  which  he  wrote  at 
this  time,  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  which 
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he  had  been  called,  and  that  nothing  but  his  confidence  in  God's  aB-sofficient 
grace  kept  him  from  sinking  under  the  mighty  burden  of  responsibility  which  he 
had  assumed. 

But,  just  as  the  Seminary  was  becoming  fixed  in  the  confidence  and  affections 
of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Church,  and  the  fairest  prospects  of  a  protracted 
career  of  usefulness  seemed  to  be  opening  upon  the  young  Professor,  Providence 
delivered  to  them  all  a  most  affecting  lesson  on  the  uncertamty  that  pertains  to 
&U  human  prospects.  During  the  summer  months  the  district  in  which  Profes- 
sor Schwartz  lived  was  generally  sickly,  and  he  had  proposed  to  transfer  the 
institution,  for  a  season,  to  a  more  healthful  locality ;  but,  as  there  was  much 
more  than  usual  attention  to  religion  in  his  congregation  at  that  time,  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  leave  them.  He,  therefore,  committed  himself  to 
God's  gracious  care,  and  resolved  to  remain  at  his  post.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  at  first  seemed  to  yield  to  remedial  agencies, 
but  afterwards  returned  with  increased  severity,  and  terminated  his  valuable  life 
on  the  26th  of  August,  1831,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  death 
was  a  scene  of  calm  and  humble  triumph.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the  cem- 
eteiy  of  the  Bethlehem  Church,  in  Newberry  District,  amidst  a  deep  and  widely 
extended  lamentation.  In  addition  to  the  Funeral  Services,  in  which  several 
clergymen  shared,  there  was  an  appropriate  and  eloquent  Sermon,  in  reference  to 
he  death,  delivered  in  Charleston,  by  his  former  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman, 
from  the  words, — "  Be  thou  fidthful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
Kfe." 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  D.  STROBEL,  D.D. 

Red  Hook,  April  16,  1856 
Dear  Sir :  Between  the  late  Rev.  John  G.  Schwartz  and  myself  there 
existed  the  closest  and  most  confidential  intimacy.  Born  in  the  same  city, 
nurtured  in  the  same  church  and  school,  members  of  the  same  ecclesiastical 
bodj,  missionaries  in  the  same  field,  we  were  never  separated,  for  any  length 
of  time,  from  our  early  childhood  till  his  death,  except  some  two  or  three 
years,  when  we  were  prosecuting  our  studies  at  different  institutions. 

He  was  rather  under  the  ordinary  size,  about  five  feet,  seven  inches  in 
height,  and  stood  very  erect.  His  complexion,  hair  and  eyes  were  dark,  with 
a  slight  flush  upon  the  cheek ;  his  nose  was  aquiline,  his  visage  narrow,  and 
the  lower  part  rather  elongated,  with  very  prominent  lips  He  had  a  well- 
formed  head,  with  brilliant  eyes,  and  when  excited,  his  face  became  radiant 
with  thought  and  feeling.  He  was,  by  no  means,  what  is  commonly  called 
a  handsome  man ;  but  your  first  and  abiding  impression  would  be  that  he  was 
a  man  of  decided  talent,  and  of  much  more  than  common  strength  of  character. 
I  heard  him  preach  his  first  sermon  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age  ; 
and  the  effect  upon  the  audience  was  very  marked,  and  such  as  to  leave  an 
impression  that,  if  his  life  were  spared,  he  was  destined  to  hold  a  high  rank  in 
his  profession. 

He  became  a  professor  of  religion  when  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  at 
which  time  he  entered  South  Carolina  College.  Though  the  infiuences 
gathered  around  that  institution,  at  that  period,  were  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  piety,  I  never  had  the  evidence  or  heard  a  suspicion,  that 
he  ever  said  or  did  a  thing  there,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  Chris- 
tian. He  graduated  with  the  second  honour ;  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  the  first,  but  that  his  successful  competitor  was  a  man  of  more  years,  and 
withal  had  entered  the  Freshman  class,  while  he  had  entered  two  years  in 
advance. 
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He  was  a  superior  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  read  bath  languages  for 
amusement ;  he  had  also  made  considerable  prjogress  in  French,  German  and 
Hebrew,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences.  His 
age  forbade  his  being  classed  with  eminent  theologians,  though  his  reading  on 
Theology  was  already  very  extensive;  while  his  cast  of  mind,  his  habitual 
industry,  and  his  determination  to  master  his  profession,  would  have  raised 
him,  in  a  few  years,  to  a  position  of  great  eminence. 

As  a  writer,  he  was  very  chaste,  though  by  no  means  to  the  exclusion  of 
ornament ;  and  his  manner  of  speaking  was  animated  and  agreeable.  His 
written  discourses  were,  however,  less  impressive  in  the  delivery  than  his 
extemporaneous  ones ;  while  yet,  in  respect  to  continuous  and  well  digested 
thought,  and  correctness  of  expression,  the  latter  could  not  be  compared  with 
the  former.  I  have  met  with  few  young  preachers  who  were  at  oncg  so  ear- 
nest on  the  one  hand,  and  so  far  removed  from  every  thing  like  fanaticism  on 
the  other. 

His  intercourse   with  society   was  marked  with   gentlemanly   propriety, 
sobriety  and  dignity.     As  an  illustration,  I  may  mention  that  he  happened  to 
be  in  this  State,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod,  when  I  was  licensed ;  and, 
from  his  very  staid  appearance,  though  not  ordained,  he  was  put  on  the  Com- 
mittee to  examine  his  old  playmate  and  school-fellow.     But  his   friends  who 
knew  him   intimately,  knew  that  he  possessed  a  very  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  he  sometimes  regaled  them  with  his  exquisite  humour.     Once, 
when  we  were  travelling  together  on  a  preaching  excursion,  night  found  us  in 
a  dense  forest,  wholly  ignorant  of  our  road.     About  nine  o'clock  we  descried  a 
squatter's  log-cabin.     We  called  to  the  sleeping  inmates  for  admittance,  but 
received  for  answer  that  we  could  not  stay,  as  there  were  only  two  lone 
women  in  the  house.     A  representation   of  who  we  were  gave  us  access  to  as 
miserable  lodgings  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  mortals.     But  as  we  lay  upon  the 
floor  with  our  saddles  for  our  pillows,  he  woke  me  repeatedly  in   the  course 
of  the  night,  laughing  at  the  ridiculous  figure  which  we  cut. 

His  religious  character  was  of  a  very  deep  tone.  His  pocket  companions 
were  a  Greek  Testament  and  Beveridge's  Private  Thoughts.  He  attached 
particular  importance  to  the  first  Resolution  in  the  latter ;  the  substance  of 
which  is, — "  I  am  resolved  to  keep  the  Resolutions  I  am  abo  ut  to  make." 
Among  the  circumstances  which,  I  think,  contributed  greatly  to  heighten  his 
devotional  spirit,  was  the  following : — 

We  had  a  mutual  friend, — an  old  gentleman,  named  Henry  Muller, — at 
whose  house  we  often  stayed,  and  who  sometimes  accompanied  us  on  our  jour- 
ney,— a  man  of  large  experience,  great  frankness  and  glowing  piety.  We 
never  said  or  did  a  thing  which  he  thought  had  a  tendency  to  impair  our  use- 
fulness, that  he  did  not,  in  the  gentlest  manner  imaginable,  remind  us  of  it ; 
and  often,  whilst  riding  through  the  woods,  he  would  propose  that  we  should 
stop  and  engage  in  prayer,  while  our  horses  rested.  Would  that  all  young 
preachers  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  such  a  mentor. 

Mr.  Schwartz  possessed  a  remarkably  high  sense  of  honour.  At  a  gentle- 
man's table  he  was  charged  with  sinister  motives  in  a  certain  course  of  con- 
duct he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  So  appalling  was  the  suggestion  that  he 
immediately  left  the  room,  unable  to  reply ;  but  relying  upon  me  to  vindicate 
his  character.  His  courage,  both  physical  and  moral,  was  indomitable.  He 
never  quailed  before  danger,  and  would  have  found  it  easier  to  sacrifice  life 
than  principle. 

As  a  Friend,  no  one  could  be  more  generous  and  disinterested.  Living,  as 
we  did,  in  an  isolated  position,  and  bound  together  by  the  strongest  of  ties, 
we  became  quite  essential  to  each  other.  Yet,  when  I  received  a  caU  to  leave 
the  South,  he  told  me  that,  though  my  removal  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
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calamities  that  could  befall  him,  he  felt  constrained  hj  a  sense  of  duty  to 
advise  me  to  it. 

I  parted  from  him  early  in  July,  1831.  The  first  intelligence  I  received 
was  that  of  his  death.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I 
can  truly  say  that  one  of  the  pleasantest  reflections  of  advancing  years  is  con- 
nected with  the  hope  of  meeting  this  much  loved  friend  in  that  better  world 
to  which  his  Master  called  him  so  early. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAM  D.  STROBEL. 


DAVID  JACOBS  * 

1829—1830. 

David  Jacobs  was  bom  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  on  the  22d  of  November, 
1805.     His  parents,  Henry  and  Anna  Maria  Jacobs,  were  of  German  extrao- 
tion,    and   exemplary  members    of  the   Lutheran   Church.      Although   early 
deprived  of  his  parents, — his  mother  dying  when  he  was  in  his  fifth  year,  and 
bis  fiither  before  he  had  reached  his  sixteenth,  their  good  influence  was  still 
manifest  in  the  formation  of  his  character.     From  his  earliest  childhood  he 
showed  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition;  and,  before  he  had  passed  many  years,  he 
became  fond  of  reading  the  Bible,  and    thoughtful   concerning  his   immortal 
interests.     He  was  diffident  and  retiring,  and  sought  his  enjoyment  in  books 
rather  than  in  the  sports  in  which  young  people  are  usually  prone  to  engage. 
He  ^)ent  his  early  years  in  the  quiet  of  rural  life,  assisting  his  father  in  culti- 
rating  his  farm.     Though  he  had  only  the  advantages  of  an  ordinary  country 
school,  his  very  rapid  progress  in  the  different  branches  of  study  was  noticed 
by  his  teachers  and  others,  and  suggested  the  desirableness  of  his  being  placed 
in  circumstances  &vourable  to  a  higher  intellectual  culture.     Lideed  he  under- 
took, of  himself,  studies  outside  of  the  prescribed  course;  and  the  farther  he 
advanced,  the  more  obvious  it  became  that  he  had  talents,  which,  if  suitably 
ealtivated  and  directed,  would  ensure  to  him  an  eminently  useful  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  a  few  months  afber  the  death  of  his  fiither,  Mr.  Jacobs 
attended  a  course  of  catechetical  instruction  under  the  ministry  of  his  Pastor, 
the  Rev.  John  F.  Ruthrauff',  who  possessed  remarkable  power  in  interesting  his 
catechaaieDS  in  the  truths  of  religion.  Under  this  influence  he  consecrated 
hineelf  to  the  service  of  God  in  an  evangelical  profession,  the  sincerity  of  which 
was  made  fully  manifest  by  his  subsequent  life.  About  the  same  time  he  also 
determined  to  ofier  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  sacred  office.  From  this 
point  his  piety  assumed  a  more  strongly  marked  character,  and  his  path  con- 
timied  to  fiJiine  bri^ter  unto  the  perfect  day. 

In  Juney  1822,  inmiediately  after  he  had  made  a  profession  of  his  fiuth  in 
Christ,  Mr.  Jacobs  visited  Hagerstown,  and  made  known  to  the  Rev.  B.  Kurtz, 
tlien  the  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  in  that  place,  his  purpose  to 
become  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Kurtz  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his 
preMyatioP,    and  actually  received  him  into  his  own  fiunily,  and  became,  to  a 
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considerable  extent,  both  bis  instnictor  and  counsellor.  Here  he  attended  the 
Hagerstown  Academy,  then  in  charge  of  a  Mr.  Wilson,  and  engaged  in  a  coarse 
of  classical  study.  He  began  by  the  somewhat  remarkable  feat  of  cOTimitdng 
the  Latin  Grammar  to  memory  m  nine  days ;  and  his  subsequent  progress  was 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  this  veiy  favourable  beginning.  Li  all  his 
studies  he  was  distinguished  for  accuracy,  thoroughness  and  fiicility  of  acquire- 
ment. 

In  the  M  of  1823  he  entered  the  Junior  Claas  in  Jefferson  Collie,  then 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bro¥m.  Here,  also,  he  took  a  very  high 
rank  as  a  scholar,  being  more  especially  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  the 
languages.  Here,  too,  he  showed  himself  an  eminently  spiritually  minded  Chris- 
tian, and  his  influence  for  good  was  powerfully  felt  throughout  the  institutioo. 
He  graduated,  with  high  honour,  at  the  Commencement,  in  1825. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  he  placed  himself  again  under  the  care  of  bis 
friend,  Mr.  Kurtz,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  Theological  studies.  But 
as  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg  went  into  operation  the  next  year, 
undel*the  direction  of  Professor  Schmucker,  he  removed  thither  in  the  autumn  of 
1826,  and  became  one  of  the  first  students  in  that  School  of  the  Prophets.  On 
the  25th  of  June,  1827,  he  took  charge  of  the  classical  department,  organized  in 
connection  with  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  this  proved  the  germ  of  Pennsyl- 
vania College, — an  institution  which  has  since  risen  to  great  respectability  and 
useftilness.  He  acquitted  himself  here,  in  every  way,  with  great  credit.  Not 
only  was  he  highly  successful  in  inspiring  his  pupils  with  the  desire  for  thorough 
scholarship,  and  advancing  them  rapidly  in  the  different  branches  of  study,  but 
he  paid  great  attention  to  their  moral  and  religious  well-being,  and  the  savour  of 
his  earnest  and  yet  unostentatious  Christian  spirit  was  felt  throughout  the 
institution. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  West  Pennsylvania  Synod,  in  1829,  Mr.  Jacobs  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  but,  as  he  continued  to  be  engaged  in  teaching, 
and  as  his  health  was  delicate,  he  rarely  appeared  in  the  pulpit.     He  remained 
in  his  field  of  labour  until  the  summer  of  1830,  when  the  enfeebled  state  of  b» 
health  rendered  it  imperative  that  he  should  relax  in  the  severity  of  his  engage- 
ments.    Though  his  friends  were  fiur  from  regarding  him  as  alarmingly  ill,  yet 
they  urged  him,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  and  even  necessity,  to  intermit  tem- 
porarily his  labours,  and  give  himself  to  relaxation  and  rest.     He,  accordingly, 
made  his  arrangements  for  a  journey  to  the  South,  and  he  did  it  the  more  cheer- 
friUy  for  the  sake  of  accompanying  to  his  home  in  South  Carolina  a  fellow  stu- 
dent,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Wingard,  whose  health  had  for  some  time  been  in  a 
declining  state,  and  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.     He  left  Get- 
tysburg on  the  10th  of  September,  but  it  was  eighteen  days  before  he  reached 
Lexington,  S.  C,  the  extreme  Southern  point  of  his  journey.     On  the  seventli 
day  after  he  set  out,  the  stage-coach  in  which  he  was  travelling  was  upset,  ^ou^ 
he  received  no  serious  injury  from  the  accident.     The  next  day,  however,  the 
coach  was  precipitated  over  the  abutment  of  a  bridge,  seven  or  eight  feet  hi^,  and 
broken  to  pieces,  and  he  was  so  much  injured  as  to  be  obliged  to  stop  for  several 
days.     But  in  all  these  adverse  circumstances  he  recognized  the  hand  of  ma 
infinitely  wise  and  gracious  Providence,  and  was  disposed  to  dwell  more  upon 
the  mercies  by  which  the  afflictions  were  qualified  than  upon  the  afflictions  Uiexn* 
selves.     He  commenced  his  homeward  journey  on  horseback.     But  he  found  H 
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irksome  and  solitary ;  and  the  &tigae,  together  with  tm&vourable  weather,  and 
still  much  impaired  health,  served  greatly  to  depress  his  spirits ;  though  he  did 
not  lose  his  hold  of  God's  gracious  covenant.  On  reachmg  Shepardstown,  Va., 
he  found  himself  too  feeble  to  proceed  &rther ;  and  he  stopped,  as  it  turned  out, 
to  die  among  strangers.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Lutheran  clergyman  of  the  place, 
having  heard  that  there  was  a  minister  of  his  denomination  dangerously  ill  at  one 
of  the  inns  in  the  town,  immediately  called  upon  him,  and  had  him  removed  to 
his  house,  where  he  received  the  kindest  attentions  as  long  as  he  was  a  subject 
for.  them.  His  disease  was  a  violent  fever,  and,  during  part  of  the  time,  the 
exercise  of  his  reason  was  suspended ;  but  when  he  had  the  command  of  his 
Acuities,  he  was  sustained  by  an  un&ltering  trust  in  his  Redeemer.  He  died 
on  the  4th  of  November,  1830,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains 
were  conveyed  to  his  native  place,  and  interred  in  the  cemetery  connected  with 
the  church  in  which  he  first  made  a  profession  of  religion.  The  Fimeral  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  F.  Ruthrauff,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kurtz  of 
Hagerstown. 

PROM  DAVID  GILBERT,  M.D. 

Philadelphia,  March  1,  1862. 

Dear  Sir :  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Jacobs,  imme- 
diately after  my  arrival  in  Canonsburg,  to  become  a  member  of  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, in  the  summer  of  1824.  I  entered  the  same  class  with  him,  and  we  occupied 
the  same  room  together  for  a  number  of  months.  The  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  we  were  thus  associated  has  buried  in  oblivion  much  that  might  be  inte- 
resting in  his  history  and  character.  But  the  impression  of  exalted  purity 
and  worth,  which  he  left  upon  my  mind,  can  never  be  erased.  He  had  become 
hopefully  a  subject  of  renewing  grace,  and  had  united  with  the  Church  at 
Hagerstown,  before  he  came  to  College.  In  that  day  it  was  too  common  for 
the  young  of  our  communion  to  prefer  other  churches,  in  consequence  of  the 
almost  universal  use  of  the  German  language  in  our  pulpits.  Jacobs  was 
amongst  the  few  who  believed  it  their  duty  to  remain  in  the  Church  of  their 
fathers,  and  labour  for  her  elevation  and  usefulness.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  that  transition  period,  which  has  accomplished  such  wonders 
in  our  Church,  not  only  in  introducing  the  English  language,  but  in  the  unex- 
ampled increase  of  the  membership  by  means  of  revival  activity,  and  the 
maUiplication  of  Synods  and  Literary  and  Theological  Institutions. 

The  Lutheran  Church  was  then  but  imperfectly  known  to  other  denomini^ 
tkms ;  and  most  of  that  which  was  known,  was  derived  from  publications 
which  grossly  misrepresented  her  in  respect  to  both  doctrine  and  practice. 
This  was  the  case  especially  in  the  region  in  which  Jefierson  College  is  located. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  there  had  been  exceedingly  active  and  successful  in 
the  promotion  of  revivals  of  religion.  The  College  continued  to  be  blessed 
with  fi^uent  outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  students  were  devotedly  pious.  To  my  friend  Jacobs  this  was  most 
^ongeniitl ;  and  he  consequently  laboured  in  promoting  the  gracious  work  with 
a  seal  and  efficiency  equal  to  the  most  devoted  in  the  College.  Denominational 
differences  were  never  thouf^ht  of  in  regard  to  him.  His  fervent  and  simple- 
hearted  piety  did  much  to  dissipate  erroneous  impressions  in  respect  to  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  always  ready  for  every  good  work, 
and  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  confidence  and  affection  of  all  the 
students.  During  his  Senior  year  an  association  was  formed,  by  some  of  the 
orderly  students,  for  the  reform  of  some  confirmed  drunkards  in  the 
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town.  Temperance  Societies,  in  the  technical  sense,  had  not  then  come  int 
existence.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  carry  the  offending  party  upon  a  rail  t 
the  creek,  half  a  mile  distant,  and  there  immerse  him  until  he  became  sobei 
and  then  require  a  sojemn  pledge  to  future  sobriety.  The  first  case  was  tht 
of  a  man,  who  once  occupied,  with  his  family,  a  high  position  in  society,  bi 
had  become  so  besotted  and  degraded  as  to  inflict  physical  injury  upon  h 
wife  and  daughters,  when  he  was  intoxicated.  The  association  was  divide 
into  carriers  and  duckers,  of  which  there  were,  on  this  occasion,  twelve,  an 
guards,  of  which  there  were  thirty.  The  former  disguised  themselves  l 
blackening  their  faces,  wearing  a  white  kerchief  on  the  head,  drawing  tl 
shirt  out  of  the  pantaloons,  and  tying  it  with  a  black  girdle  around  the  vaia 
no  coat  being  worn.  Jacobs  acted  well  his  part,  as  one  of  the  disguises 
and  the  effect  upon  the  individual  was  most  salutary. 

During  his  college  life  he  cherished  the  most  intense  anxiety  in  regard 
the  interests  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Her  condition  and  future  prosperi 
he  often  made  the  theme  of  his  conversation,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  I 
prayers.  The  preliminary  arrangements,  then  inaugurated  for  the  establis 
ment  of  a  Theological  Seminary  in  our  Church,  were  regarded  by  him  wi 
the  deepest  interest.  When,  therefore,  he  was  invited  to  the ,  Tutorship 
the  primary  classical  department  attached  to  the  Seminary  after  its  establis 
ment,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  he  accepted  the  place,  and  discharged 
duties,  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  it  was  i 
privilege  to  exchange  occasional  letters  with  him.  In  these  he  manifested  t 
same  deep-toned  piety,  and  embodied  the  same  ardent  aspirations  for  1 
interests  of  the  Church,  which  were  so  characteristic  of  him  while  he  was 
College. 

In  his  demise  the  Church  sustained  a  serious  loss.  In  the  brief  peri 
however,  which  was  assigned  to  him  on  earth,  there  is  reason  to  believe  tl 
he  accomplished  as  much  as  some  good  men  who  have  been  permitted  to  lab< 
during  what  is  usually  considered  a  protracted  life. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  GILBERT 


FROM  THE  REV.  J.  ULRICH. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  March  18, 1862 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  Your  request  for  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Da 
Jacobs  devolves  upon  me  a  task  the  most  grateful  to  my  feelings,  and,  witl 
easy  to  perform ;  for  I  knew  him  well,  and  knew  nothing  of  him  which  i 
not  pleasant  to  me  to  record.  My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  at  C 
tysburg,  in  the  summer  of  1827,  a  little  more  than  three  years  before 
death.  At  this  time  he  had  charge  of  a  Classical  School  in  connection  ^ 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Luthe 
Church,  located  at  Gettysburg.  He  took  charge  of  this  school,  not  fi 
choice, — for  his  heart  was  fixed  upon  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  but  fi 
a  strong  conviction  of  duty ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  conviction 
retained  his  connection  with  it  until  a  short  time  before  his  death.  By 
mild  and  yet  dignified  and  efficient  manner  of  conducting  the  school, 
secured  not  only  the  universal  respect  of  his  pupils,  but  their  devoted  atti 
ment  also.  His  intellectual  powers  were  undoubtedly  of  a  superior  order, 
was  a  good  general  scholar,  though  he  excelled  especially  in  the  Mathemi 
and  the  Languages.  In  each  of  these  departments  he  showed  great  ability 
teacher ;  and  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  and  his  studies  in  these  direct 
had  been  vigorously  prosecuted,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  reached  a  p 
of  great  eminence.     He  never  taxed  his  pupils,  especially  in  the  early  |>ar 
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their  coarse,  with  long  lessons,  his  aim  being  rather  thorough  scholarship  than 
rapid  progress.  Whilst  it  evidently  gave  him  pleasure  to  aid  them  in  solving 
difficult  mathematical  problems,  or  mastering  obscure  sentences  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  yet  he  was  careful  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  great  importance 
of  self-dependence,  as  essential  to  success,  either  in  literature  or  science. 

He  was  of  a  naturally  retiring  disposition,  and  closely  wedded  to  his  books; 
although,  during  his  hours  of  recreation,  he  was  not  only  easily  accessible  to 
his  pupils,  but  made  it  very  pleasant  to  them  to  be  in  his  presence.  Walking 
was  his  favourite  exercise,  and,  when  the  weather  was  pleasant,  he  usually 
walked  from  four  to  six  miles  each  day.  On  these  pedestrian  excursions 
he  often  invited  one  or  more  of  his  pupils  to  accompany  him,  and  though,  at 
such  times,  he  was  ordinarily  very  communicative,  I  never  knew  him  utter  a 
jest,  or  say  a  word  that  would  have  derogated  from  the  dignity  of  a  Christian 
minister. 

As  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  his  death  that  Mr.  Jacobs  received 
license  to  preach,  he  was  little  known  in  the  capacity  of  a  Preacher;  but, 
with  the  fine  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  he  possessed,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  been,  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  in  that  relation^  as 
in  every  other,  highly  respectable  and  useful. 

In  person  Mr.  Jacobs  was  slender,  erect  and  of  about  the  middle  height. 
His  complexion  was  rather  pale,  indicating  a  bilious  habit;  his  eyes,  dark 
brown,  and  rather  deeply  sunk  in  their  sockets,  though  easily  kindling  with 
animation ;  and  the  general  expression  of  his  countenance  an  index  to  his  vig- 
orous intellect.  His  manners  were  simple  and  agreeable,  though  somewhat 
modified  by  his  constitutional  diffidence.  Whatever  opinions  he  held  on  con- 
troverted questions  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  with  freedom  and  candour ; 
but  was  never  impatient  or  disrespectful  on  hearing  them  called  in  question. 
Deeply  attached,  as  he  was,  to  the  teachings  and  usages  of  his  own  Church,  he 
was  at  a  great  remove  from  every  thing  deserving  the  name  of  bigotry.  In 
all  his  professional  and  other  engagements  he  was  distinguished  for  punctuality, 
never  allowing  himself  to  be  a  minute  beyond  the  time.  His  piety  was  deep, 
earnest,  unpretending  and  uniform.  His  prayers  were  evidently  the  breath- 
ings of  a  spirit  in  intimate  communion  with  Heaven.  As  he  lived,  so  he  died, 
fall  of  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

I  am  yours  fi^ternally, 

J.  ULRICH. 


EZRA  KELLER,  D.D. 

1837—1848. 

EzKA  Keller,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Rosanna  Keller,  was  bom  in  Middle- 
town  Valley,  Frederick  County,  Md.,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1812.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  wsa  sent  to  the  school  of  a  German  teacher,  of  decided  religions 
character,  whose  influence  over  him  was  very  salutary,  and  to  whom  he  often 
referred,  in  after  life,  with  expressions  of  lively  gratitude  and  affection.  After 
be  left  school,  the  impressions  which  he  had  thus  received,  seemed  in  some 
measure  to  pass  away ;  but  they  were  subsequently  recovered  and  deepened 
throa^  the  influence  ot  a  pious  grand&ther,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  for 
endeavouring  to  fix  his  mind  upon  his  higher  interests.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  tlie  winter  of  1828,  when  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  that  he  experi- 
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enced  what  he  believed  was  trne  spiritual  peace ;  and  that  was  after  a  season  ol 
Berere  conflict,  oocasioDed  immediately  by  hearing  a  sermon,  from  an  aged  nuo' 
ister,  on  ''  the  Christian  Life  and  its  BlesHcd  Reward."  Soon  after  this  he  nmdc 
a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  miited  with  the  church  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  A.  Reck. 

It  having  now  become  his  fixed  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  o 
God,  he  began  to  inquire  in  what  way  he  could  do  this  most  effectually ;  and,  ii 
ol>edience  to  his  first  impulse,  which  soon  ripened  into  a  strong  conviction  of  duty 
he  resolved  to  give  his  life  to  the  sacred  ministry.  His  fiUher  had  no  sympathy 
with  this  resolution,  and  refiised  him  the  pecuniary  aid  requisite  for  carrying  i 
into  effect ;  but  even  this  did  not  discourage  hinL  After  receiving  iDstructio 
for  several  months  from  his  Pastor,  who  heartily  approved  of  his  purpose,  he  Id 
home  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  and  travelled  the  whole  distance  to  Gettysburg,  o 
foot,  and  without  fundfe.  Here  the  Education  Society  proffered  its  friendly  aic 
ajid,  by  this  means,  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  literary  course ;  thougl 
when,  in  aft;er  years,  his  patrimony  came  into  his  possession,  he  promptly  reftmde 
all  that  he  had  received.  He  graduated  with  honour,  at  Pennsylvania  CoUeg 
in  the  autumn  €i  1835.  His  theological  studies,  which  he  had  begun  during  h 
Senior  year  in  College,  he  continued  industriously  to  pursue,  and  entered  tl 
Seminary  at  Gettysburg  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term.  On  the  oou 
pletion  of  his  studies,  he  engaged  in  a  mission  through  some  of  the  Westei 
States,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  During  this  tour  1 
was  instrumental  of  accomplishing  great  good,  while  the  varied  experienoe  whii 
ho  had,  proved  an  excellent  discipline  to  both  his  mind  and  his  heart 

In  the  spring  of  1837  Mr.  Keller  was  married  to  Caroline  Routason,  of  Mi 
dletown  Valley.  They  had  several  children,  but  they  died  in  in&ncy.  Mi 
Keller  survived  her  husband,  and  has  since  formed  another  matrimoniid  connc 

tAQU. 

In  the  summer  of  1837  he  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregations  < 
I'oneytown  and  Emmitsburg.  Here  his  labours  were  highly  appreciated,  ai 
were  attended  by  many  tokens  erf  the  Divine  fiivour.  They  were  temporar 
iLLterrupted  by  a  bronchial  affection,  but,  after  a  season  of  rest,  he  was  CDabled 
resume  them  with  his  accustomed  vigour.  In  the  autumn  d  1840  he  reluctanl 
nisigned  his  charge,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Hagerstown,  Md.,  where  his  minis( 
was  equally  vigorous,  effective  and  acceptable.  The  pastoral  tie,  however,  "¥ 
^xtn  again  broken.  A  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  had  been  called  ii 
existence,  with  a  view  particularly  to  the  wants  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  1 
West,  and  Mr.  Keller  was  regarded  by  his  brethren  as  eminently  fitted 
preside  over  it  Having  been  designated  to  this  important  place,  he  aocordinj 
removed  to  the  West  in  the  luring  of  1844,  and  took  charge  of  Wittenbi 
College,  in  Springfield,  0.  The  new  Seminary,  under  his  fostering  care,  quid 
attained  to  a  hi^  degree  of  prosperity.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  enf 
f'*Mmnunity  in  which  he  lived,  and  displayed  a  degree  of  wisdom,  energy  f 
zobI,  that  left  none  in  doubt  whether  the  appointment  had  been  judiciously  ma 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  Jeffbrson  CoUege, 

Dr.  Keller  was  suddenly  called  away  fix>m  his  earthly  labours,  when  ev 
thing  seemed  to  promise  a  long  career  of  active  useftilness.  He  died  of  Typb 
Fever,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1848.     In  the  immediate  prospect    <^ 
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diasohitioD,  he  evinced  the  most  ddightful  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  ihe  gdIj 
reason  he  seemed  to  have  for  wishing  to  live,  was  that  he  might  render  further 
Ber\ice  to  the  great  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  S.  Ritz,  from  Psahn 
zxiii.  4. 

The  only  publication  of  Dr.  Keller  was  a  Discourse  delivered  before  the 
Ahnnni  of  the  Theolo^bcal  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  in  1844. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  M.  L.  STOEVER, 
Of  Pennsylvania  Golleqe. 

Getttsburo,  June  22,  1855. 

My  dear  Sir:  It  is  nearly  twenty-two  years  since  my  acquaintance  with  the 
late  Dr.  Ezra  Keller  commenced,  but  I  remember  most  distinctly  the  impres- 
sion which,  at  our  first  meeting,  he  made  upon  me.  I  felt  deeply  that  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  lived  under  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come.  His  countenance  indicated  some  degree  of  sternness,  but  there 
seemed,  beneath,  much  tenderness  of  feeling  and  great  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence. His  elevated  tone  of  conversation,  and  his  dignified  and  sedate  manner, 
left  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  was  altogether  agreeable;  and  the  only 
effect  of  my  being  brought  into  more  intimate  relations  with  him  was  that  the 
same  impression  was  rendered  deeper ;  especially  I  had  a  stronger  sense  of 
his  great  moral  worth,  and  of  the  purity  and  force  of  his  principles.  He  was 
at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Junior  class  in  Pennsylvania  College ;  holding 
a  high  rank  in  the  institution,  and  exerting  an  influence  for  good  which  it  is 
seldom  the  privilege  of  a  student  to  exert.  He  commanded  the  respect  of  all, 
and  possessed  the  warm  esteem  of  thos>e  who  knew  him  more  intimately. 
His  very  appearance  was  a  check  to  levity  and  thoughtlessness.  No  one  in  his 
presence  could  indulge  in  any  thing  of  doubtful  propriety  or  morality,  without, 
in  some  way,  receiving  from  him  a  rebuke.  His  Christian  character  seemed 
eminently  consistent.  He  was  regular  in  his  attendance  on  all  college  duties, 
and  faithful  to  every  engagement  that  claimed  his  attention.  The  same  traits 
of  character  he  afterwards  exhibited,  when  he  was  called  to  act  in  more  public 
stations.  In  every  position  he  stood  forth  a  model  of  Christian  activity  and 
consistency.  He  was  much  beloved  while  he  lived,  and  when  he  died  there 
was  great  lamentation  made  over  him. 

Next  to  the  devoted  and  all-pervading  piety  which  I  should  say  constituted 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  Dr.  Keller's  character,  or  rather  made  it  essen- 
tially what  it  was,  I  may  mention  his  remarkable  moral  courage,  which  was 
adequate  to  any  emergency  requiring  its  exercise.  He  was  fearless  in  the 
advocacy  of  such  measures  as  he  thought  were  right,  regardless  of  the  praise 
or  the  censure  of  his  fellow-men.  «*Not  as  pleasing  man  but  God"  was  the 
^eat  motto  of  his  life ;  and  to  this  he  adhered  with  stern  and  unwavering 
fidelity.  He  had  great  force  of  character,  which  gave  him  more  than  ordinary 
influence  over  those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  antiring  energy  and  indomitable  perseverance.  In  youth  he  had  formed 
habits  of  self-reliance  which  he  carried  with  him  through  life.  Whatever  he 
undertook  was  almost  certain  to  succeed.  However  uninviting  the  field,  or 
however  gloomy  the  prospect,  or  however  arduous  the  duty,  he  never  despaired. 
His  life  was  emphatically  a  life  of  severe  and  constant  labour. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  Keller  possessed  no  small  ability.     He  never  failed  to 

gain  and  hold  the  attention  of  his  audience.     His  discourses  were  lucid,  bibli. 

cal,  practical  and  weighty — ^they  were  remarkable  for  simple  and  pertinent 

illustration,  and  abounded   in  pathetic  and  touching  allusions.      He  never 
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attempted  to  explain  what  was  inexplicable ;  never  strayed  off  into  the  region 
of  metaphysical  subtlety,  but  contented  himself  with  preaching  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel  in  all  their  naked  simplicity  and  purity.  His  man- 
ner was  solemn  and  impressive,  earnest  and  aifectionate ;  the  tones  of  his 
voice  were  clear,  full  and  commanding;  his  enunciation  easy  and  distinct;  his 
gesture  natural ;  while  his  personal  appearance,  and  especially  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  served  to  aid,  in  no  small  degree,  the  general  effect.  There 
was  an  evangelical  unction  pervading  all  his  discourses — ever^^  word  seemed 
to  come  from  his  inmost  soul.  It  was  not  his  practice  to  write  out  his  sermonf 
at  length,  but,  after  having  prepared  a  skeleton,  to  get  a  train  of  thought  fixed 
in  his  mind,  and  then  trust  to  the  moment  for  the  language.  In  public  prayei 
he  was  alike  felicitous  in  his  expressions  and  devout  in  his  manner.  No  one 
who  heard  him  could  resist  the  conviction  that  the  spirit  which  he  breathec 
was  imbibed  in  the  closet,  and  that  the  petitions  ascended  from  a  heart  ix 
which  the  Sanctifier  and  the  Comforter  had  his  constant  dwelling  place. 

Dr.  Keller's  services  were  much  in  demand  in  seasons  of  unusual  religioui 
interest;  and  they  were,  on  many  such  occasions,  attended  with  a  manifes 
blessing.  I  heard  him  several  times  in  the  spring  of  1843,  when  his  preach 
ing  produced  an  impression  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  His  earnest  expostula 
tions,  his  tender  and  thrilling  appeals,  the  deep  concern  he  manifested  in  th< 
sinner's  welfare,  excited  an  interest  such  as  I  have  rarely  witnessed,  am 
crowded  the  place  of  worship  with  attentive  and  deeply  affected  listeneK 
But,  during  the  whole  scene,  there  prevailed  the  most  perfect  order  and  th 
deepest  solemnity ;  and  when  the  time  came  for  gathering  in  the  fruits  o] 
the  revival,  a  large  number  made  a  profession  of  their  faith,  not  a  few  of  whoi 
have  since  been  eminently  useful,  and  some  have  become  excellent  ministers  c 
the  Gospel. 

Dr.  Keller  was  a  very  successful  Pastor.  He  kept  a  faithful  watch  ovc 
bis  flock.  He  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.  He  was  equally  i 
home  in  the  sick  chamber  and  the  house  of  mourning ;  and  knew  how  to  spea 
a  word  in  season  to  the  doubting  and  the  erring,  the  inconstant  and  the  wa) 
ward.  Kindness  and  firmness  were  blended  in  his  character  in  beautiful  pr( 
portions,  rendering  him  every  where  at  once  acceptable  and  useful,  an 
securing  to  him  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  associated. 

I  will  only  add  that  Dr.  Keller  possessed  excellent  natural  abilities.  H 
mind  acted  with  great  directness,  clearness  and  force,  readily  grasping  tl 
strong  points  of  every  subject  that  engaged  his  attention.  He  possessc 
strong  common  sense,  an  accurate  judgment,  and  a  penetrating  foresight.  Ha 
he  been  spared  to  advanced  life,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  attainc 
a  rank  among  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  his  day ;  and,  notwitl 
standing  his  early  death,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  name  that  will  long  remai 
fragrant  in  many  a  circle. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  sincere  regard, 

Faithfully  yours, 

M.  L.  STOEVER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  SPRECHER,  DD. 
Pebsident  of  Wittenberg  College. 

Wittenberg  College,  August  6.  1858. 

Dear  Sir :     Intimate  as  I  was  with  Dr.  Keller,  I  did  not  often  come  in 

personal  contact  with  him.     Belonging  to  different  Synods  of  the  Church,  ai 

residing  in  different  States  of  the  Union,  we  did  not  often  meet.     But  it 

remarkable  that  every  time  we  did  meet  or  had  any  intercourse,  somethii 
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occurred  to  impress  me  with  a  sense  of  that  moral  greatness  which  formed  his 
most  striking  characteristic.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  passions  ;  but,  having, 
by  Divine  grace,  brought  them  under  the  control  of  reason  and  conscience, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  calm  and  considerate,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
determined  and  energetic,  men  T  ever  saw.  His  moral  earnestness  was  always 
apparent,  but  was  characterized  by  all  that  variety  of  manifestation  which 
changes  of  situation  are  calculated  to  produce  in  sincere  spirits.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  while  struggling  with  poverty,  it  was  connected  with 
a  tinge  of  severity  bordering  on  moroseness,  and  a  tone  of  austerity  in  his 
manner  almost  repulsive.  Afterwards  when,  in  more  comfortable  circum- 
stances, that  same  great  spirit  went  out  among  his  followers  with  a  peculiar 
generosity,  kindness  and  tenderness.  Sometimes  there  was,  however,  even 
in  those  early  days,  much  playfulness  in  his  sarcasm.  At  an  entertainment 
given  to  his  class,  on  their  graduation,  he  was  sitting  apart,  while  the  com- 
pany was  engaged  in  the  trifling  conversation  which  is  too  common  on  such 
occasions,  when,  on  being  accosted  by  one  of  them  with  the  remark, — «*  You 
must  be  pondering  some  great  subject,  Mr.  Keller,  as  you  are  so  silent." 
"Yes,'*  he  said,  "I  am  wondering  how  intelligent  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies  can  talk  so  much  nonsense."  But  never  was  there  a  more  tender 
solicitude  than  that  which  he  cherished  for  the  welfare  of  others.  If  he  heard 
any  thing  injurious  to  the  character  of  another,  he  would  instantly,  with  the 
utmost  faithfulness,  but  also  with  the  greatest  kindness,  inform  him  of  it.  I 
recollect,  on  one  occasion,  a  report  of  most  disgraceful  conduct  in  a  minister, 
got  into  circulation,  and  while  his  best  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  failed  to 
inform  him  of  it.  Dr.  K.,  though  living  at  a  distance,  as  soon  as  it  reached  his 
ear,  wrote  to  that  brother,  who  instantly  demanded  an  investigation,  which 
resulted  in  the  most  complete  proof  that  the  charge  was  a  malicious  slander. 
His  firmness  was  so  remarkable  that  an  opponent  of  his  once  said  to  me,  in 
the  way  of  complaint, — "  We  have  no  remedy — ^when  he  says  a  thing,  we  may 
as  well  give  up — it  will  be  done."  On  the  death  of  a  very  worthy  youth,  a 
student  of  Wittenberg  College,  he,  as  President  of  the  institution,  was  invited 
by  the  father,  who  was  an  infidel,  to  pronounce  a  eulogy,  but  requested  not 
to  preach  a  sermon.  Dr.  K.  positively  refused  to  say  one  word,  unless  he 
were  permitted  to  declare  what  he  believed  to  be  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
After  much  hesitation,  the  father  consented,  but  remarked, — "  I  hope  you 
will  spare  us  as  much  as  you  can."  A  congregation  in  his  neighbourhood 
was  in  a  divided  and  distracted  state,  when  he  was  invited  by  the  Council  to 
preside  at  a  congregational  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Pastor. 
Though  he  knew  that  he  should  make  for  himself  many  enemies  by  the  course 
which  he  would  feel  bound  to  take  in  the  execution  of  constitutional  provi. 
sioDS,  he  unhesitatingly  performed  the  duty ;  and  then  wrote  to  the  brother, 
who  was  elected  in  the  mid^t  of  great  opposition,  in  a  tone  of  earnestness, 
nay,  almost  of  command,  to  accept  the  post  of  difficulty,  and  save,  as  he 
beUeved,  under  God,  he  could  save,  a  church  ft*om  ruin.  And  induced,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  his  confidence  in  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  firmness  of  Dr. 
Keller,  that  brother  took  the  step  proposed  ;  and  the  result  justified  the 
expectations  that  were  held  out  to  him.  The  people  were  not  only  fully  united 
in  due  time,  but  those  who  were  most  bitterly  opposed  to  the  interposition  of 
Dr.  K.  and  to  the  Pastor  elected,  became  the  Pastor's  best  friends  ;  and,  after- 
wards, on  his  leaving  his  charge,  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity,  for  another 
field  of  labour,  they  were  as  loath  to  part  with  him  as  they  had  been  to  receive 
him. 

And  this  great  man,  so  strong  in  his  determination,  was  as  simple  as  a  child 
in  his  confes.sion  of  conscious  error.  In  a  literary  contest  with  another  stu- 
dent at  college,  he  was  led,  in  the  chagrin  of  disappointed  ambition,  (for,  as  I 
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have  said,  his  passions  were  strong),  to  utter  charges  against  his  rival,  which 
he  quickly  discovered  had  no  foundation  in  truth.  He  not  only  made  full  con 
fcssion  of  the  wrong  to  that  individual,  but  availed  himself  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  correct  the  wrong  impression,  and  make  all  possible  reparation  for  the 
injury ;  but,  as  I  was  amazed  to  find,  on  becoming  his  successor  in  the  College,  he 
would  frequently  relate  the  case,  with  all  the  circumstances  most  unfavourable  to 
himself,  and  use  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  blinding  influence  of  ambition,  and 
the  necessity  of  students*  watching  over  their  passions,  in  their  intercourse 
with  one  another.  No  wonder  that  he  was  a  great  moral  educator,  and  that 
indelible  impressions  are  left  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  were  under  his  influ- 
ence as  students. 

My  latest  recollection  of  Dr.  Keller  is  most  tender  and  impressive.  On  his 
last  visit  to  the  East,  only  two  months  before  his  lamented  death,  he  spent  a 
few  days  with  me  and  my  charge;  and  made  impressions  on  my  mmd  which 
time  cannot  efface.  There  was  a  meek  dignity,  earnestness  and  tenderness, 
connected  witn  an  elevation,  enlargement  and  benevolence  of  feeling,  which  I 
have  never  seen  so  fully  exhibited  in  any  other  man.  He  preached  to  us  on 
^< doing  good."  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  he  was  very  eloquent; 
but  as  his  was  moral  greatness,  and  as  he  was  distinguished  for  his  practical 
power,  I  may  say  that  never  did  an  audience  realize  more  fully  that  doing  good, 
in  the  very  spirit  of  Jesus,  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Preacher,  and  the 
soul  of  his  eloquence.  And  though  he  seemed  to  be  in  good  health,  having 
become  more  fleshy  than  he  was  before  he  left  the  East,  and  though  he  spoke 
most  confidently  and  gratefully  of  his  strong  and  improved  health,  yet  there 
was  such  a  peculiar  spirituality,  such  an  almost  superhuman  solemnity,  about 
him,  that  I  felt  a  reverence  for  him  more  profound  than  I  have  ever  realized  in 
the  presence  of  a  fellow  mortal.  And  when  I  soon  after  heard  of  his  death,  I 
felt  that  I  had  received  the  impression  of  a  spirit  in  which  there  was  going  on 
a  special  preparation  for  Heaven,  and  which,  after  long  and  varied  experience 
of  the  Christian  life  on  earth,  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  walking  «« just 
on  the  borders  of  the  spirit  land." 

Among  other  things,  which  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget,  is  the  following : — 
He  seemed  greatly  concerned  about  the  state  of  religion  in  our  branch  of  the 
Church,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  was  a  decline  in  spirit- 
uality ;  that  a  reaction  of  error  and  formalism  against  the  evangelical  senti- 
ments and  the  revival  spirit,  which  had,  for  many  years,  been  prevalent 
within  the  bounds  of  the  General  Synod  of  our  Church,  was  coming  down 
upon  us.  I  had  conducted  him,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  to  a  beau- 
tifnl  cemetery  belonging  to  one  of  the  churches  of  the  place,  and  was  pointing 
out  to  him,  occasionally,  some  of  the  attractions  of  the  grounds,  when  ho 
requested  me  to  be  seated  with  him  on  one  of  the  tombs ;  and  then,  alluding 
to  the  evidence  which  he  had  presented  of  the  reality  of  the  evils  which  threat- 
ened the  Church,  he  most  solemnly  charged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  truth  and 
cause  of  God  in  the  anticipated  trial.  Appealing  to  the  fact  that  I,  as  well 
as  he,  had  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  sentiments  in  which  we  had  been 
educated  were  evangelical,  and  that  the  revival  of  religion  with  which  a  large 
part  of  the  Church  had  been  favoured  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  genuine, 
he  charged  me  to  be  faithful  to  them,  to  be  careful  not  to  be  seduced  by  the 
delusions  which  he  thought  were  accumulating  around  us.  Such  seemed  t<] 
be  the  habitual  spirit  of  this  devoted  servant  of  God. 

On  becoming  his  successor,  with  such  impressions  on  my  mind,  one  of  the 
first  things  that  fell  within  my  limits  was  his  Journal,  where  I  found,  among 
the  entries  made  on  that  last  journey  to  the  East,  as  nearly  as  I  can  quote 
from  memory,  the  following  record  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings :  He  arrived  at 
Wheeling  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and,  as  he  never  travelled  on  the  Sabbath; 
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he  left  the  stage,  resolved  to  spend  the  Sabbath  there.  In  the  morning  he 
recollected  that  a  family,  which  had  formerly  attended  his  ministry  at 
Hagerstown,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  visited  them,  had  conversation 
and  prayer,  and  was  returning  to  the  city,  in  time  for  public  worship,  when, 
as  he  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  city,  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  bell  of  a  steamboat  which  was  leaving  the  wharf,  and  disturb- 
ing the  quiet  hours  of  the  Sabbath  with  its  unhallowed  noise  and  bustle 
<<  But,"  says  he,  « that  boat  was  the  occasion  of  a  most  interesting  train  of 
reflections  in  my  mind.  I  began  to  think  of  the  hundreds  of  miles  which  that 
boat  might  travel  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi;  of  the  millions  of 
immortal  souls  dwelling  upon  the  vast  territories  watered  by  those  rivers*  and 
of  the  countless  multitudes,  with  their  untold  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
resources,  which  would  soon  be  found  congregated  there,  and  1  could  not  but 
lay  my  hands  upon  my  breast  and  exclaim, — <  Lord  Jesus,  come  and  take 
possession  of  this,  thine  American  Canaan.' "  But  I  must  content  myself 
with  the  foregoing  personal  recollections,  as  his  Journal  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  was  associated  with  him  from  the  founding  of  Wittenberg  College, 
and  who  will  shortly  favour  the  public  with  a  complete  Biography  of  this 
great  and  good  man. 

Yours  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  SPRECHER. 

FROM  THE  HON.  EDWARD  McPHERSON, 
Mkmbkr  op  Gong&ehs. 

Gettysburg,  March  18. 1859. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  was  not  intimate  with  Dr.  Keller.  He  had  left  College 
before  I  entered,  and  he  was  much  my  senior.  But  he  lived  several  years  in 
a  neighbouring  town,  and  was  frequently  in  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  well 
known  as  a  faithful,  laborious  and  conscientious  student.  These  character- 
istics, prominent  in  his  early  years,  became  more  marked  as  he  grew  older, 
and  made  him  powerful  for  good.  In  all  stages  of  his  career  he  was  influcn- 
tiaL  As  a  student  at  College  and  in  the  Literary  Society  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  and  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  he 
won  respect,  gained  confidence,  and  exerted  a  large  and  controlling  influence, 
which  has  not  yet  ceased;  for,  though  dead,  he  lives  in  those  he  impressed  in 
life. 

Dt,  Keller  was  a  direct,  logical  and  powerful  preacher.  His  manner  was 
gentle  and  winning,  but  he  fearlessly  preached  what  he  believed  to  be  God's 
truth.  His  labours  were  crowned  with  success,  and  he  had  many  souls  for 
his  hire.  Especially  will  he  be  remembered  in  Gettysburg  for  his  pulpit 
efforts  in  1843,  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  were  roused  to  a 
consideration  of  religion  as  the  great  practical  concern.  At  this  period  he 
preached  with  a  pungency  and  power  rarely  surpassed. 

He  died  young, — when,  to  human  view,  a  bright  future  was  before  him. 
When  he  died,  the  Church  mourned, — not  merely  the  denominational  Church, 
but  the  whole  Church,  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  his  many  virtues  and  great 
nsefiiliiess  had  spread. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

EDWARD  McPHERSON. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  M.  PAXTON.  D.D.. 
Pro? E880B  IN  THE  (Pbbsbtterian)  Theoloqioal  Seminary,  Alleohent  Citt,  Pa 

Pitts BUBOH,  March  11, 1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request  to  commit  to 
paper  some  of  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Ezra  Keller,  D.D. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who  impressed  themselves  upon  my  memory  in 
boyhood,  and,  although  many  years  have  passed  since,  he  comes  up  before  mi 
t\l  this  moment,  in  person  and  character,  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  parted  witl 
him  but  yesterday.  Pennsylvania  College  had  then  just  been  chartered,  anc 
&s  the  beautiful  edifice,  which  now  accommodates  the  institution,  existed  onl} 
in  idea,  the  recitations  were  held  in  a  certain  memorable  old  building,  wher 
Dr.  Hazelius  presided  with  patriarchal  dignity  over  the  College  classes,  whils 
a  certain  teacher,  by  the  name  of  Frederici,  with  the  pomp  of  an  autocrat 
w ielded  his  savage  "  ferula,"  to  the  great  terror  of  the  striplings  who  were  ii 
a  course  of  preparation  for  College.  Ezra  Keller  was  then  a  member  of  th 
Stjuior  class,  and  I,  a  little  boy,  receiving,  under  Frederici*8  cogent  discipline 
my  first  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  declensions  and  conjugations.  T 
niy  youthful  imagination  a  Senior  was  an  object  of  no  small  reverence;  bu 
fimong  the  many  men  of  mark  in  that  class,  there  was  no  one  who  made  8 
ciii^p  and  abiding  an  impression  upon  my  mind  as  Ezra  Keller.  There  wa 
f^otnething,  even  then,  in  his  aspect  and  demeanour,  that  produced  a  solem 
and  inspiring  impression,  not  only  upon  his  own  equals  in  age,  but  even  upo 
men  of  mature  minds  and  large  experience.  I  can  see  him,  even  now,  as  \ 
entered  the  College  yard  at  the  hour  of  morning  recitation, — his  deliberai 
step,  his  self-possessed,  impressive  manner,  his  unusually  genteel  appearanc 
his  ministerial  air,  his  broad,  heavy  face  and  expansive  forehead,  his  measure 
solemn  tones  of  voice,  his  deeply  spiritual  and  devotional  cast  of  countenance,- 
vM  combining  to  foreshadow  the  very  characteristics  for  which  he  was  i^ 
wards  so  much  distinguished.  He  was  perhaps  the  oldest,  and  certainly  tl 
most  mature,  student  in  the  institution ;  and  this,  together  with  his  superl 
iiimd,  his  accurate  scholarship,  and  his  manifest  and  acknowledged  sanctit 
rendered  him  a  sort  of  Oracle  in  the  College.  Among  the  pious  students  li 
influence  was  truly  wonderful,  his  opinion  on  almost  any  question  beii 
regarded  as  decisive.  In  matters  of  practical  religion  he  was  looked  up  to 
u  model.  His  simple  presence  would  repress  all  levity;  his  warmth  of  dev 
tional  feeling  enkindled  other  hearts ;  his  consistency  exemplified  the  true  li 
of  the  Christian  life ;  his  zeal  stimulated  every  Christian  enterprise ;  and  t 
spirituality  and  earnestness  of  his  daily  life  gave  impression  and  tone  to  t 
Tidigious  circle  in  which  he  moved.  As  I  now  look  back  upon  the  sacr 
aj^Bociations  of  those  days,  I  am  persuaded  that  few  men,  during  the  time 
tbetr  collegiate  training,  have  a  more  decided  religious  influence  than  Ei 
Keller. 

Among  my  most  vivid  recollections  of  that  period  was  a  literary  contest 
wbich  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  Literary  So 
etics  was,  at  that  time,  very  strong,  but  strictly  honourable.  Keller  was  1 
champion  of  the  Phrenakosmian  Society,  whilst  the  Philomathean  was  repi 
scnted  by  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  unusually  popular  eloquence.  The  prosp^ 
of  8uch  a  literary  rencontre  awakened  quite  an  excitement  among  the  studen 
and  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  whole  community.  When  the  evening  for  i 
contest  arrived,  long  before  the  chime  of  bells  on  the  old  Lutheran  Chui 
i^ignalled  the  procession  to  start  from  the  College,  the  church  (with  the  exc4 
tion  of  the  seats  reserved  for  the  students)  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
excited  crowd,  drawn  from  all  classes  in  the  town,  and  to  some  extent  fr< 
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the  surronnding  country.  Both  the  combatants  acquitted  themselves  admira- 
bly; but,  as  there  were  no  judges  appointed,  no  award  of  superiority  was 
made,  and,  the  audience  being  divided  in  sentiment,  the  public  discussed  the 
merits  of  the  two  speakers  as  warmly  as  they  had  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
question.  The  truth  was  that  the  gifts  of  the  two  debaters  were  so  entirely 
different  that  they  could  not  well  be  compared.  Mr.  Keller's  portion  of  the 
debate  was  a  masterly  argument,  characterized  by  that  vigorous,  massive,  logi- 
cal power  of  thought,  which  afterwards  made  him  so  able  a  Theologian  and 
such  a  successful  Teacher.  The  other  part  of  the  debate  was  a  splendid,  elo- 
quent oration,  displaying  such  brilliant  genius  and  rare  powers  of  popular  ora- 
tory as  called  forth  the  prediction  (which  has  been  fully  verified)  that  the 
speaker  would  make  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  popular  preachers  in  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

Another  recollection,  which  I  cannot  omit  to  record,  dates  some  years  later. 
After  Dr.  Keller  had  been  settled,  for  some  time,  in  the  ministry,  he  returned 
to  Gettysburg,  and  preached  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conrod,  in  the 
College  Church,  during  a  protracted  meeting  in  the  winter  of  1843.  It  was  a 
time  of  wonderful  religious  impression.  The  preaching  was  blessed  to  the 
awakening  of  many  persons  in  the  town;  and  such  was  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  College  that  I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  two  or  three  stu- 
dents who  did  not  give  evidence  of  some  concern  about  the  salvation  of  their 
souls.  I  was,  at  that  time,  a  member  of  the  Senior  class,  and  well  remember 
the  preaching  of  Dr.  Keller,  and  especially  one  sermon,  which  was  among  the 
first  instrumentalities  that  led  me  to  serious  reflection.  The  sermon  presented 
three  vivid  portraitures, — the  sinner,  first,  in  his  carelessness ;  second,  under 
conviction;  and  third,  laying  hold  on  Christ.  The  first  picture,  that  of  an 
impenitent,  careless  sinner,  was  so  true  to  life,  exhibiting  so  graphically  the 
state  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  I  was  alarmed,  and  felt  as  if  I  were 
myself  the  subject  which  the  preacher  was  sketching.  So  deeply  were  my 
feelipgs  wrought  upon  that,  when  he  came  to  the  second  picture, — ^that  of  the 
convinced  sinner, — ^T  felt  again  that  this  was  precisely  my  condition ;  and  when 
he  passed  to  the  third,  and  described  the  sinner  laying  hold  on  Christ,  he  car- 
ried me  along  by  a  powerful  constraint,  and  left  me  nearer  the  Cross  than  I 
had  ever  been  before.  The  whole  sermon  was  pronounced  with  great  calmness 
and  deliberation,  but  there  was  such  clearness  of  statement,  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  such  vividness  of  delineation 
and  pungency  of  application,  as  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  unusual 
qualifications  for  pulpit  efficiency. 

When  I  remember  the  many  seals  of  his  ministry  during  that  series  of 
meetings,  and  the  holy  earnestness  which  he  displayed  in  the  work  of  saving 
souls,  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  loss  which  the  Church  has  sustained 
in  his  death,  and  of  the  importance  of  earnest  prayer  to  the  great  "  Lord  of 
the  harvest ''  that  He  would  raise  up  and  send  forth  many  more  labourers, 
imbued  with  the  same  spirit  of  prayer,  and  animated  with  the  same  high  and 
holy  purposes. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAM  M.  PAXTON. 
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MICHAEL  EYSTER. 

183a— m53. 

Michael  Etster  was  tne  fourth  son  of  Adam  and  Elizabeth  Ejster, 
and  was  bom  about  six  miles  West  of  York,  Pa.,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1814. 
His  parents  were  of  German  descent,  and  his  &,ther  was  a  &rmer.  He  remained 
at  home  until  he  had  reached  his  thirteenth  year,  when  he  was  placed  in  a  mer- 
cantile house  at  York,  with  a  view  to  his  being  educated  to  that  business.  After 
rerofdning  here  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  commended  himself  greatly 
to  the  favour  of  his  employers  by  his  strict  attention  to  business,  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  personal  religion.  Notwithstanding  he  bad 
been  trained  by  Christian  parents,  his  thoughts  seem  never  to  have  been  directed 
seriously  to  his  higher  interests  until  this  period ;  but  now  the  salvation  of  his  soul 
became  with  him  the  all-engrossing  concern.  He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  besou^l 
the  Lord  to  work  in  him  the  great  change  which  he  felt  was  absolutely  essentia] 
to  his  being  saved ;  at  the  same  time  solemnly  promising  that,  if  tliis  should  hi 
his  happy  experience,  he  would  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  The  burden  that  rested  upon  his  spirit  was  removed;  the  light  an^ 
hope  that  he  had  prayed  for  came ;  and,  true  to  his  promise,  he  at  once  relinquisbec 
his  place  in  the  store,  and,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  arguments  that  could  b< 
offered  in  fevour  of  a  contrary  course,  began  his  studies  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  ministry. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Eyster's  boyhood,  the  German  language  was  almas 
exclusively  used  among  the  rural  population  of  York  County.  Owing  to  the  fiic 
that  his  early  education  had  been  conducted  entirely  in  that  language,  he  had  bu 
little  knowledge  of  English  when  he  commenced  his  preparation  for  the  ministiy 
He,  however,  very  soon  became  as  ^miliar  with  the  latter  as  he  was  with  th 
former ;  and  he  found  his  knowledge  of  the  German  of  great  importance  to  hin 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  theological  course. 

He  commenced  his  classical  studies  at  Marshall  College,  then  at  York  ;  bol 
shortly  after,  that  institution  was  removed  to  Meroersburg,  and  he  entered  Pern 
sylvania  College  at  Grettysburg,  with  the  design  of  completing  his  collegiate  cours 
in  it.  He  very  soon  gained  a  high  reputation  for  diligence  and  success  in  hi 
studies,  and  for  an  honourable  and  exemplary  deportment ;  and  this  reputation  h 
maintained  as  long  as  his  connection  with  the  institution  continued.  After  pass 
ing  through  the  prescribed  course  in  the  College,  he  entered  the  Theological  Sem 
nary  in  the  same  place,  where  he  became  at  once  distinguished  for  both  acute 
ness  and  depth  of  thou^t,  and  was  regarded  as  giving  promise,  if  his  life  wer 
spared,  of  extraordinary  usefubess  in  the  Church.  His  studies  at  the  Seminai' 
being  closed,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  West  Peimsylvani 
Synod,  at  its  meeting  in  New  Berlin,  Somerset  County,  in  October,  1838. 

In  the  &11  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Eyster  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  chai^ 
of  the  congregation  at  Williamsburg,  Blair  County,  Pa.,  and  immediately  entere 
upon  the  duties  of  the  place.  During  a  portion  of  the  time  he  resided  here,  h 
preached  in  Sinking  Valley,  some  twenty  miles  distant,  and  also  at  the  Yella 
Spring  School  House,  about  five  miles  ^m  Williamsburg.  Here  also  he  pro» 
cuted  his  studies  with  great  vigour ;  and  this,  in  connection  with  his  very  nume 
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008  pastonJ  duties,  so  overtasked  his  physical  energies  that  he  probably  never 
fblly  recovered  from  the  efifect  In  Jannaiy,  1839,  he  was  married  to  Julia  E. 
Eidielberger,  ai  York,  a  yoong  lady  to  whom  he  became  enga^  while  ho  was 
there  serving  his  clerkship. 

Mr.  Eyster's  oongregadcHi  soon  became  mnch  attached  to  him,  and  he  became 
a  &yoarite  in  the  whole  somnmding  conmnmiity.  He  also  came  to  be  widely 
known  in  the  Church,  as  an  able,  earnest  and  devoted  minister.  He  remained  in 
Willianisburg  until  March,  1846,  when  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Congr^ation  in  Greencastle,  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  and  removed  at  <Hioe  to  this 
new  field  of  labour.  He  also  preached  occasionally  at  Marcersburg,  and  at  the 
Grindstone  Meeting  House,  during  his  residence  in  Franklin  County.  Wherever 
he  preached,  he  was  always  received  with  great  &vour,  and  the  success  of  his 
labours  was  manifest  as  well  in  the  inci»ise  of  his  congregaticHi,  as  in  a  more 
elevated  tone  of  Christian  feeling  and  character. 

Mr.  Eyster  was  now  subjected  to  a  most  desolating  afBiction  in  the  death  of 
his  beloved  wife.  His  attachment  to  her  had  been  nothing  less  than  absolute 
devotion ;  and  the  thou^t  of  losing  such  a  treasure  seemed  not  to  have  occurred 
to  him ;  and  when  the  event  actually  came,  so  overwhehning  viras  the  stroke  that 
it  was  feared  that  it  mi^t  mark  the  termination  of  his  usefdlness,  and  hasten  the 
dose  of  his  life.  But  his  trust  in  Qod  did  not  fersake  him.  Thou^  it  may 
have  given  a  somewhat  sombre  hue  to  his  remaining  years,  it  imparted  an  increased 
degree  of  ^iritoality  to  his  character,  and  fresh  unction  and  energy  to  his  minis- 
trations. He  felt,  however,  that  he  could  not  remain  in  a  place  in  which  the  aaso- 
datioos  had  become  so  sad,  and  he,  accordingly,  sought  relief  by  a  change  of 
localimi,  and,  in  October,  1849,  removed  to  Greensburgh.  He  now  took  charge 
of  the  congregations  in  Greensburg,  Salem  and  Adamsburg;  but,  finding  the 
kboar  of  serving  them  all  too  much  for  his  health,  which  had  now  become  seri* 
OQslj  impaired,  he  resigned  the  congregaticHi  at  Salem  to  the  care  of  another 
minister.     This  viras  about  a  year  before  his  death. 

Here  also  he  laboured  with  much  acceptance  and  high  ability;  as  was  evident 
from  ibe  flourishing  condition  in  which  the  ccHigr^tions  were  when  his  ministry 
dosed.  The  last  time  he  preached  was  on  the  12th  of  June,  1853,  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Pittsburg  Synod  at  Freeport  He  vras  then  in  such  feeble  healUi 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  ascend  the  polpit  stairs.  But  his  friends  were  anxious 
to  hear  him,  and  he  reluctantly  consented.  His  text  was  "  This  do  in  remen^ 
brsnoe  of  me;"  and  thou^  the  sermon  was  quite  unpremeditated,  it  viras  thought 
to  have  been  one  of  his  most  felicitous  efforts.  It  seemed  to  the  audience  almost 
like  a  voice  coming  to  them  fixnn  the  invisible  world.  From  this  period  his 
strengtii  rapidly  declined,  and  he  was  unable  to  attempt  any  frurther  public 
service. 

SooQ  after  his  return  firom  Freeport,  he  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to 
spend  some  time  at  Bedferd  Springs,  but,  as  he  derived  no  benefit  frxmi  the 
water,  he  left  very  shortly,  and,  after  paying  a  brief  visit  to  his  early  home, 
letamed  to  his  frmiily  to  die.  He  was  confined  to  his  room  only  one  week 
before  his  deadi ;  the  immediate  cause  of  which  was  a  severe  attack  of  acute 
kngyritis,  superadded  to  a  great  degree  of  physical  prostration,  induced  by  com- 
pGcated  chronic  diseases.  His  sufferings  were  severe,  but  he  endured  them  with 
the  utmost  calmness  and  fortitude.  It  was  a  most  affecting  soene  when,  by  his 
rajnest,  his  ohildren  came  and  knelt  about  his  death  bed,  and,  after  ^ving  them 
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words  of  tender  and  solemn  counsel,  he  commended  tihem  to  the  gracious  gnai 
dianship  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  as  a  preparation  for  the  final  parting.  Hi 
last  words,  which  were  addressed  to  one  of  the  officers  of  his  church,  were  ^^ 
expect  to  meet  you  in  Heaven."  He  died  on  the  11th  of  August,  1853,  in  th 
forty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  services  at  his  Funeral  were  conducted  b 
the  neighbouring  ministers;  and  Discourses  were  subsequently,  by  specij 
appointment,  preached  at  Oreensburg  and  Adamsburg,  in  the  churches  in  whic 
Mr.  Eyster  had  last  officiated,  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  Martin  andW.  S.  Emer 
both  of  them  selecting,  without  any  previous  consultation,  as  a  text  for  tl 
occasion,  the  words, — **  For  he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  fidth  and  the  Hoi 
Ghost,  and  much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord." 

FROM  PROFESSOR  M.  L.  STOEVER. 

Pennsylvania  Golleqe,  Getttsbubg,  Jan.  14, 1862. 

My  dear  Sir.  My  relations  with  Michael  Eyster  are  among  the  mo 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  my  college  days.  The  high  regard  with  which  n 
first  acquamtance  with  him  inspired  me,  grew  into  a  strong  and  endurii 
afiection,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  know  was  most  fully  reciprocated.  1 
a  communication  which  1  received  from  him  only  a  short  time  before  li 
death,  in  referring  to  this  period,  he  says, — "Those  were  halcyon  days,, 
days  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  which  will  ever  constitute  the  brightest  ai 
loveliest  chapters  of  our  history, — days  to  which  we  may  recur,  if  not  wi 
unmingled  delight,  yet  with  feelings  of  profoundest  gratitude." 

I  can  truly  say  that  the  more  I  knew  Mr.  Eyster  the  more  I  loved  hii 
I  have  always  felt  that  his  influence  over  me  was  most  salutary.  During  i 
my  intercourse  with  him,  I  never  heard  from  his  lips  an  expression  which 
could  wish  unsaid,  or  witnessed  any  thing  in  his  conduct  that  I  could  n( 
desire  undone.  On  account  of  his  very  modest  disposition  and  retiring  hal 
I  never  felt  that  he  was  fully  appreciated ;  and  this  makes  me  the  mc 
willing  to  render  any  aid  in  my  power  in  constructing  an  enduring  memor 
of  him. 

What  comes  first  to  my  remembrance,  in  thinking  of  Mr.  Eyster's  charact 
is  his  simple-hearted  and  earnest  piety.  He  was,  in  the  full  force  of  1 
words,  a  good  man.  The  noble  qualities  with  which  he  had  been  endoiv 
by  nature,  had  evidently  been  sanctified  by  the  power  of  Divine  truth  a 
grace,  and  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer.  He  \i 
remarkably  sincere  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  and  feelings — ^you  w< 
always  sure  that  you  should  never  find  him  except  on  the  high  and  oj 
ground  of  Christian  integrity.  He  was  one  of  the  most  unselfish  of  men 
his  purse,  his  services,  his  sympathy,  his  counsels,  were  always  at  the  d 
posal  of  those  whom  he  loved.  Nor  were  his  benefactions,  by  any  mea 
confined  to  friends,  or  to  those  of  his  own  communion.  He  recognized 
every  man  a  brother,  whom  it  was  his  happiness  to  serve  by  every  means 
his  power.  While  he  was,  not  only  from  education  but  conviction,  an  earn 
Lutheran,  and  cordially  received  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  Confessi< 
he  was  far  from  making  that  formula  a  test  of  religious  faith — he  was  a  n 
of  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  and  altogether  liberal  in  his  estimate  of  otl 
denominations.  The  image  of  his  Master  was  always  a  passport  to 
cordial  regards  and  Christian  fellowship. 

Mr.  Eyster  was  distinguished  for  a  noble  Christian  intrepidity.  It  m 
tered  not  to  him  who  were  with  him  or  who  were  opposed  to  him — it  ^ 
enough  for  him  to  feel  assured  that  he  was  right.  He  combined,  in  a  h 
degree,  what  might  seem  at  first  almost  opposite  qualities, — great  indep 
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deace  of  thought  with  a  very  humble  estimate  of  his  own  abilities.  Much 
as  he  respected  the  judgments  of  eminent  men,  he  neyer  accepted  them 
without  having  subjected  them  to  a  thorough  examination.  His  own 
opinions  were  always  the  result  of  mature  reflection,  and  he  rarely  had 
occasion  subsequently  to  modify  them ;  but  when  he  found  himself  in  error, 
no  man  was  more  ready  than  he  to  acknowledge  and  retract.  He  had  a  high 
sense  of  honour :  you  might  search  the  history  of  his  life  in  yain  for  a  single 
act  that  would  even  suggest  to  you  the  idea  of  a  mean  or  grovelling  spirit. 

As  a  Scholar,  Mr.  Eyster  was  highly  respectable.  Though  Theology  was  his 
fevourite  study,  he  was,  by  no  means,  a  novice  in  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge. He  was  fond  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  had  made  very  considera- 
ble attainments  in  History  and  Intellectual  Philosophy.  He  had  also  culti- 
vated a  taste  for  Poetry,  and  was  quite  familiar  with  most  of  the  standard 
poetical  authors  in  our  language. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  instructive,  logical,  and,  in  a  much  more  than  com- 
mon degree,  original.  While  there  was  little  of  ornament  in  his  style,  there 
was  an  elegant  simplicity,  which  made  his  discourses  perfectly  intelligible  to 
the  humblest  hearer,  and  highly  acceptable  to  the  most  cultivated.  His 
illustrations  were  always  apt,  pointed,  forcible.  His  utterance  was  fluent,  and 
bis  whole  manner  earnest  and  dignified.  He  was  an  easy  and  effective  extem- 
poraneous speaker.  It  is  said  that  few  men  could  preach  so  instructively, 
and  even  profoundly,  on  almost  any  passage  of  Scripture,  with  so  little  pre- 
paration. He  was  exceedingly  familiar  with  the  Bible,  and  his  quotations 
firom  it  were  always  most  felicitous.  The  crowning  feature  of  his  preaching 
was  that  it  was  highly  evangelical.  The  Cross  was  the  great  central  point 
of  all  his  ministrations. 

In  all  the  various  duties  pertaining  to  the  ministry  Mr.  Eyster  was  a  model 
of  diligence  and  fidelity.  The  one  idea  which  originally  prompted  him  to 
give  himself  to  the  work,  always  pervaded  his  mind  and  influenced  his  con- 
duct. He  never  shrunk  firom  any  good  service  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
perform.  When  he  was  in  delicate  health,  and  really  unfit  to  conduct  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  his  answer  to  his  friends,  who  would  urge  him  to 
remain  at  home,  was  that  his  personal  comfort  was  insignificant,  compared 
with  the  duty  he  owed  to  the  Church  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 
Whatsoever  his  hand  found  to  do,  he  did  it  with  his  might. 
I  am,  with  great  regard, 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  L.  STOEVEB. 

FROM  THE  REY.  JACOB  ZIEGLER. 

Or  THS  German  Reformed  Chttrch. 

Getttsburg,  March  2, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  T  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  my  impressions  of 
the  general  character  of  the  late  Rev.  Michael  Eyster.  My  acquaintance  with 
him  continued  through  a  period  of  five  years,  during  which  time,  as  com- 
panions in  study,  our  intercourse  ripened  into  mature  friendship. 

Mr.  Eyster's  intellectual  powers  were  certainly  of  a  very  high  order.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  philosophic  turn — the  most  abstruse  questions  of  science 
readily  yielded  to  his  penetrating  mind.  He  was  an  instructive  and  highly 
acceptable  preacher.  I  believe  he  seldom,  if  ever,  fully  wrote  out  a  sermon ; 
bat  he  thoroughly  investigated  his  subject,  committed  his  thoughts  to  paper, 
and  then  depended  wholly  on  the  inspiration  of  his  theme,  in  connection  with 
the  aid  firom  on  high,  for  the  efifectiveness  of  his  utterances.  This  mode  of 
preaching  be  conmienced  early  in  his  ministry,  and,  I  believe,  never  after- 
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wards  varied  from  it.  It  was  this,  I  doubt  not,  that  infused  so  much  life  ai 
unction  into  all  his  pulpit  exercises.  He  was  fearless  in  the  declaration  < 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  whether  men  would  hear  or  whether  th 
would  forbear.  His  preaching  was  eminently  practical :  he  presented  t 
truth  not  onlj  with  a  view  to  its  being  accepted  by  the  intellect,  but  appli 
by  the  conscience,  and  received  into  the  heart  as  a  living  power;  and  t 
result  was  that  he  accomplished  great  good  in  the  awakening  and  conversi 
of  sinners  and  the  building  up  of  God's  people. 

As  a  Friend,  he  was  sincere  and  faithful ;  always  cheerful,  but,  in  his  m< 
humorous  moods,  never  losing  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his  high  calling 
morose  and  sanctimonious  habit  he  could  not  endure,  and  he  never  hesitat 
on  suitable  occasions  and  in  a  proper  manner,  to  testify  against  it.  He  v 
as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  bigot.  While  he  was,  by  education  and  c< 
viction,  a  Lutheran,  he  extended  the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship  to  all  w' 
he  believed,  held  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  but  he  could  never  make  a 
terms  with  what  he  regarded  as  fundamental  error. 

I  am  yours,  with  sincere  respect, 

JACOB  ZIE6LEB 


FROM-  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  A.  SEISS,  D.D. 

Philadelphii.,  September  19, 186S 

My  dear  Sir :  In  complying  with  your  request  for  my  recollections  of 
Rev.  Michael  Eyster,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  personal  acquaintance  ^ 
him  was  quite  limited.  I  had,  however,  known  of  him  from  an  early  pei 
of  his  ministry ;  and  all  I  knew  was  most  favourable  to  his  character  as  a  M 
his  ability  as  a  Preacher,  and  his  fidelity  and  usefulness  as  a  Pastor.  It  ' 
my  privilege  once  to  spend  a  few  days  in  his  society,  along  with  two  o1 
clergymen  of  our  Church,  who,  like  himself^  have  since  closed  their  labc 
upon  earth ;  and  the  impressions  of  him  which  I  received  at  that  time  still  ren 
vivid.  His  personal  appearance  was  not  imposing.  He  was  somewhat  ui 
the  medium  size,  and  his  manners  were  very  simple  and  natural.  He  sp 
with  great  fluency  and  readiness  on  every  topic  that  was  introduced, 
showed  himself  thoughtfully  alive  to  all  that  concerned  the  cause  of  Chj 
and  his  office  and  qualifications  as  a  Minister.  I  remember  to  have  been  n 
edified  by  the  vigour  with  which  he  encountered  some  difficult  question 
Theology,  and  the  light  which,  by  his  impressive  statements  and  cogent  reai 
ing,  he  was  enabled  to  shed  upon  them.  I  recollect,  particularly,  the  low  ( 
mate  he  had  formed  of  some  of  the  prevailing  systems  of  Homiletics,  and 
deep  regret  which  he  expressed  that  many  of  our  young  men  enter  the  m\ 
try  with  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  what  constitutes  the  elements  of  a  ( 
sermon.  It  was  through  him  that  my  attention  was  first  particularly  dire 
to  SiurtevanVs  Manual,  which  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  books  to  t 
the  student  to  the  practical  work  of  sermonizing,  and  greatly  superior  to  i 
systems  of  rules,  such  as  are  ordinarily  given. 

I  never  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Eyster  preach,  but,  from  wl 
saw  of  him  and  heard  from  him,  I  can  readily  believe  that  his  discourses  ' 
fresh,  clear,  instructive  and  eflective.  He  spoke  thought,  and  he  spoke  it ' 
Our  Church  lost  a  valuable  servant  when  he  died. 

Respectfully  and  fi:titemally  yours, 

JOSEPH  A.  SETS 
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WALTER    GUNN. 

1842—1851. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  M.  L.  STOEVER, 

Of   PBKNSYLYAiriA  GOLLXOE. 

Gbtttsbuso,  July  2, 1865. 
My  dear  Sir :  There  is  more  than  ordinary  interest  associated  with  the  life 
of  Walter  Gkinn,  from  the  &ct  that  he  was  the  first  Missionaiy  from  the  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Church  who  fell  in  the  foreign  field.  He  was  a  man  of  fidth  and 
loTe — a  Missbnaiy  in  the  best  and  highest  sense — of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy.  His  career  was  brie(  but  he  rendered  important  service  to  the  cause  to 
which  he  devoted  his  hfe.  He  exercised  an  influence  in  India  which  s^  lives, 
and  in  our  own  land  he  awak^ed  an  mterest  in  Foreign  Missions  at  once  deep 
and  permanent.  I  knew  him  well,  and  am  happy  to  fiimish  you  with  some 
notices  of  his  life  and  character. 

Walter  Gunn  was  bcwn  at  Carlisle,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  27th 
of  June,  1815.  Li  the  year  1837,  when  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
luB  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  Divine  truth,  and  he  professed  a  hope  m  the 
Saviour.  Soon  after,  he  united  with  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Schoharie,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lintner  was  at  that  time  Pastor.  From  this  period  his  thoughts 
were  particularly  directed  to  the  Heathen ;  and  he  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  he  was  called,  in  the  providence  of  Qod,  to  spend  his  life  in 
labouring  fer  their  salvation.  The  Lutheran  Church  had  not  yet  established  a 
F<»eign  Mission ;  but  Mr.  Gunn's  determination  to  give  himself  to  the  foreign 
miadonary  work  excited  the  general  attention  of  Ministers  and  private  Christians 
within  tiie  bounds  of  the  Hartwick  Synod,  to  that  subject,  and  produced  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  engage  actively  in  the  work.  It 
was  r^arded  as  a  dear  mdication  of  Providence  that  the  time  had  come  for  our 
denomination  to  commence  a  course  of  direct  efforts  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
workL 

Thoo^  Mr.  Gunn  was  without  the  requisite  pecuniary  means  for  obtaining  an 
education,  his  confidence  in  God  was  strong,  and  he  doubted  not  that  some  way 
would  be  opened  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object  At  the  Annual  Conveur 
tioQ  of  the  Hartwick  Synod,  held  at  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  in  1837,  some  five  or  six 
hdotes,  the  wives  of  clergymen,  then  present,  united  ijn  the  plan  of  educatmg  a 
joung  man  for  tiie  Christian  ministry,  with  a  view  to  the  missionary  work 
in  Heathen  lands.  Mr.  Gunn  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  sacred  office, 
and  for  ihe  fcnieign  field,  and,  during  his  whole  course  of  study,  was  sustained  by 
this  Female  Benevolent  Association. 

He  now  commaioed  his  studies  with  great  vigour  and  alacrity,  at  the  Academy 
m  Sdioharie,  and,  in  due  time,  entered  UnicHi  College,  at  whicli  he  graduated  in 
the  year  1841.  The  study  of  Theology  he  pursued  at  the  Theological  Seminary 
m  this  pboe.  During  the  entire  course  of  his  academic  and  thedo^oal  training, 
he  was  distingnished  for  his  diligence  in  study,  his  unifcHmoly  exemplary  deport- 
ment and  his  untiring  efforts  to  do  good. 

In  the  autumn  of  1842  he  was  licensed  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministiy,  by  the 
Hartwick  Synod.     After  his  licensure  he  laboured,  for  a  short  time,  by  i^^pcmit- 
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ment  of  Sjnod,  as  a  Missionaiy  in  ihe  domestic  field,  with  isstractions  to  prea 
on  Foreign  Missions  in  the  different  churches  he  visited.  In  the  spring  of  18: 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  in  Baltimore,  he  received 
appointment  ae  Missionary  to  India  fix)m  the  Foreign  Missionaiy  Society  of  1 
Lutheran  Church.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  following  he  was  married 
Lorena  Pultz,  of  Columbia  Coimty,  a  lady  eminently  fitted  fijr  the  ardu( 
duties  to  which  her  marriage  introduced  her.  Mr.  Gunn,  prior  to  his  depart 
for  India,  was  directed  by  the  Society  to  spend  some  time  in  visiting  the  churc 
and  preaching  on  Missions,  for  the  purpose  of  difliiHing  a  misaonary  spirit,  i 
collecting  funds  in  aid  of  the  Society's  operations. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  ordfuned  as  a  Missionary  to 
Heathen,  in  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Johnstown,  by  the  Hartwick  Synod. 
October  he  received  his  instructions  finom  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  I 
eign  Missionary  Society,  convened  for  the  purpose  in  St.  Matthew's  Chui 
Philadelphia.  In  November  he,  with  his  wife,  sailed  for  India.  They  arri 
at  Guntoor  on  the  18th  of  June,  1844,  just  seven  months  after  they  had  left  tJ 
native  shores,  and  immediately  entered  on  the  duties  of  their  mission,  in  com 
tion  with  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Heyer,  who  had  been  previously  c(Hnmi8sioned  by 
Pennsylvania  Synod,  and  had  selected  this  point  in  India  as  most  &vourabk 
missionary  operations.  The  two  misaonaries,  Mr.  Heyer  and  Mr.  Gunn,  i 
laboured  harmoniously  together,  and,  by  their  united  energies,  the  work  was  i 
cessfully  carried  on  and  the  mission  strengthened. 

Mr.  Gimn's  attention,  durmg  his  early  residence  in  India,  was  chiefly  direi 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  While  thus  employed,  he  preached  to 
English  residents,  and  also  to  the  natives  through  an  interpreter.  But 
gradually  acquired  the  ability  to  address  the  Heathen  in  their  own  langofl 
and  this,  firom  the  beginning,  had  been  one  of  the  strongest  desires  of  his  he 
He  laboured  on  in  £9iith  and  perseverance,  and  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing 
work  of  the  Lord  prosper  through  his  instrumentality.  In  his  Repofrt  to 
Executive  Committee  for  1847  he  says, — "  The  number  of  scholars  in  com 
tion  with  our  four  schools  at  Guntoor  is  one  hundred.  I  have  preached  t^ 
on  the  Sabbath  regularly,  to  our  native  congregation,  throughout  the  year,  } 
one  or  two  exceptions.  The  number  m  attendance  has  been  from  fifty  to 
hundred  and  fifty.  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  addressing  persons  con 
firom  a  distance,  upon  the  great  doctrines  and  truths  of  Christianity,  and  phu 
in  their  hands  tracts  and  parts  of  Scripture  on  their  return  to  their  hoi 
Thus  the  seed  of  the  Word  has  been  sown.  How  much  of  it  will  herei 
spring  up  and  bear  firuit,  is  known  only  to  God,  in  whom  we  trust"  The  efi 
of  this  man  of  God  were  not  m  vain.  The  mission  was  strengthened  and  gai 
upon  the  affections  of  our  people.  Churches  were  established,  and  scb 
gathered,  and  souls  hopefully  converted  to  God.  The  seven  years'  labour  of 
devoted  Missionaiy  was  productive  ci  the  most  glorious  results,  both  among 
benighted  Heathen,  and  among  the  churches  at  home. 

Mr.  Gunn's  health  now  began  to  decline.  By  repeated  attacks  of  fever 
constitution  became  impaired,  so  as  to  unfit  him  to  resist  the  organic  dia 
with  which  he  had  long  be^  threatened.  He  was  seized  with  hemorrhage  of 
lungs,  and  his  strength  gradually  &iled.  His  {^ysicians  advised  a  cessation  1 
labour  and  a  journey  to  the  sea  shore.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  185C 
repaired  to  Madras,  and  sojourned,  for  a  season,  in  the  fiunily  of  Dr.  Scad 
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Here  he  seemed  to  gain  a  temporary  relief,  and  ike  hope  was  entertained  that  he 
might  possibly  resume  his  duties.  On  his  return,  however,  he  found  that  he 
was  not  able  to  perform  much  active  labour.  Yet  his  heart  was  still  in  the  work, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  accomplish  all  that  he  could.  When  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  preach,  he  endeavoured  to  do  good  in  a  more  private  way,  particularly 
by  conversing  with  those  who  visited  him  at  his  house.  His  interest  in  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Heathen  seemed  to  increase  as  he  approached  the  close  of  life,  and 
he  urged  all  who  had  been  aasociated  with  him  in  the  mission,  to  devote  them- 
ielves  with  renewed  zeal  to  the  work.  His  closing  scene  was  full  of  calm  and 
joyful  triumph.  When  asked  whether  Jesus  was  with  him  in  the  dark  valley, 
he  fiuntly  whispered, — "  Yes,  Jesus  is  with  mie ;"  and,  with  these  words  on  his 
lips,  his  spirit  took  its  upward  flight.     He  died  on  the  8th  of  July,  1851. 

Mr.  Gunn  was  a  man  of  good  natural  abilities  and  respectable  attainments. 
He  had  a  sound,  vigorous  intellect,  well  improved  by  a  liberal  education.  His 
Christian  character  was  distinguished  by  humility,  activity,  devotion  and  con- 
sistency. His  preaching  was  eminently  practical  and  earnest,  and  usually  left  a 
deep  impression  on  the  hearers.  To  llie  missionary  work  he  was  devoted  with 
his  whole  heart,  and  he  counted  no  sacrifice  great  by  which  he  could  promote 
its  iQterests.  He  never  grew  weary  in  well-doing.  He  was  honoured  and 
beloved  by  aU  who  knew  him ;  and  his  death  was  regarded  by  the  friends  of 
mJasions  and  of  Christ  as  a  sore  bereavement. 

Very  fidthfully  yours, 

M.  L.  STOEVER. 


FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  N.  POHLMAN,  D.D. 

Albany,  February  7, 1862. 

My  dear  Sir  :  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  Rev.  Walter  Gunn  was  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Synod  in  Baltimore,  in  1843,  when  he  was  appointed 
the  first  Foreign  Missionary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Society 
of  the  United  States.  Shortly  after  this  he  visited  me  at  New  Germantown, 
N.  J.y  where  I  had  then  my  pastoral  charge,  and  preached  for  me, — the  only 
time,  I  think,  that  I  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him.  In  1845  I 
came  into  official  relations  with  him,  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  our  For- 
eign Missionary  Society,  and  continued  in  these  relations  for  two  or  three 
years.  There  are  many,  I  doubt  not,  who  can  speak  of  him  from  a  much 
more  intimate  acquaintance  than  I  can ;  but  my  impressions  of  his  character 
are  quite  distinct,  and,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Mr.  Gunn  was  a  very  tall  man,  I  should  think  somewhat  over  six  feet,  and 
proportionally  slender.  His  appearance  seemed  prophetic  of  the  approach  of 
consumption,  the  disease  which,  I  think,  finally  terminated  his  life.  Ho  was 
of  light  complexion,  and  had  a  light  blue  eye,  with  a  general  expression  of 
countenance  indicative  rather  of  the  milder  than  the  sterner  qualities.  His  man. 
ner  in  private  intercourse  was  modest  and  retiring,  and,  though  he  conversed 
intelligently  and  appropriately,  he  seemed  rather  disposed  to  follow  than  to 
lead.  As  to  his  intellect,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  say  what  fiu;ulty  was  the 
more  prominent — ^his  mind  seemed  distinguished  rather  for  a  symmetrical  and 
equable  constitution  than  for  a  striking  development  at  any  single  point.  This 
was  apparent  in  his  preaching  ^judging  from  the  only  specimen  I  ever  heard) 
as  well  as  from  his  conversation.  1  cannot  now  recollect  whether  he  had  a 
manujscnpt  before  him  or  not,  but  I  well  remember  that  while  the  sermon  was 
sensible  and  evangelical,  it  was  not  of  a  character  to  be  talked  about  much  hj 
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those  who  had  heard  it.  I  cake  it  that  his  most  prominent  characteristic  was 
that  earnest  and  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  which  led  him  to  give 
himself  to  the  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise,  and  sustained  him  nobly  in  that 
work  as  long  as  he  lived.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  him  would  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  great  objects  and  interests  upon  which  his  heart  was  fixed  lay 
beyond  this  world.  It  was  manifest  that  his  whole  soul  was  embarked  in  the 
efifort  to  save  the  souls  of  the  poor  Heathen  ;  and  that  whatever  stood  in  the 
way  of  this  was  either  resolutely  encountered  or  cheerfidly  sacrificed.  The 
results  of  his  labours  show  that  he  performed  them  in  communion  with  the 
Lord  his  Strength.  As  the  first  American  Lutheran  Missionary  who  fell  Id 
the  foreign  field,  his  name  will  always  remain  firagrant  throughout  our  Church, 
I  remain,  as  ever, 

Yours  sincerely, 

HENRY  N.  POHLMAN. 


FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  A.  HAY,  D.D. 

HAnaisBUBG,  Pa.,  May  9,  1861. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  As  a  fellow  student  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Gunn,  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Gettysburg,  I  became  somewhat 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  have  always  cherished  his  memory  witl 
peculiar  pleasure.  Naturally  timid  and  reserved,  and  completely  absorbed  in 
the  great  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  he  did  not  seek  the  >6ociet3 
of  others,  but  rather  shrank  from  their  notice,  and  seemed  to  think  no  momeni 
properly  employed,  unless,  in  some  way,  it  was  made  to  facilitate  l^is  improve 
ment  in  the  essential  qualifications  for  winning  souls  to  Christ  among  th( 
Heathen. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  character  was  his  singleness  oj 
jmrpose*  He  gave  himself  up  wholly  and  heartily  to  one  controlling  idea,— 
the  great  idea  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles, — «  that  I  might  by  all  meani 
save  some."  Rarely  do  we  meet  with  any  one  so  regardless  of  all  else,  8< 
indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  those  around  him,  so  free  from  all  desire  fo 
human  applause,  so  eagerly  intent  upon  doing  only  his  duty.  The  work  o1 
Missions  was  to  him  the  object  of  life — he  thought  and  spoke  of  it  by  day,  h 
dreamed  of  it  by  night — it  was  his  meat  and  his  drink.  Nor  was  this  ai 
unintelligent  enthusiasm  or  a  romantic  passion,  but  a  true  love  of  souls 
embracing  those  near  at  hand  with  ardent  affection,  and  seeming  to  glow  witl 
greater  intensity,  as  it  expanded  and  included  those  far  distant  and  far  mor 
destitute.  It  was  a  deeply  rooted  conviction  of  the  duty  of  Christ's  follower 
to  be  intently  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  winning  individual  souls  to  Him 
The  preciousness  of  one  soul  was  a  theme  upon  which  he  delighted  to  dweU 
and  he  seemed  willing  to  undergo  any  privation,  and  perform  any  amount  ol 
labour,  if  he  might  but  persuade  a  fellow  sinner  to  be  reconciled  to  God 
From  this  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  his  influence  upon  his  fellow  student 
was  highly  salutary;  and  the  records  of  the  institution  will  probably  shov 
that  at  no  period  of  its  history  was  there  greater  missionary  zeal  among  itJ 
inmates,  or  greater  activity  in  the  work  of  Home-Evangelization,  than  dorini 
the  year  when  Brother  Gunn  enjoyed  its  privileges. 

Gentle  and  amiable,  modest  and  unassuming,  seeking  not  human  praise  am 
walking  humbly  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  he  nevertheless  gained 
without  seeking  it,  the  ardent  love  of  his  fellow  students,  and  now  lives  h 
their  memory  as  one  who  seemed  set  apart  for  a  peculiar  and  holy  work 
whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  know  and  whom  it  will  be  a  source  of  exquisite  joi 
to  meet  again. 

Yours  respectfully, 

CHARLES  A.  HAY 
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REFOKMED   DUTCH. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


la  preparing  the  following  eketches  I  bave  availed 
yself  of  every  source  of  information  to  which  I  could 
tve  access,  whether  in  the  form  of  recirdsj  of  tradition, 
correBpondence,  or  of  living  witnesses.  la  respect  \o 
me  of  the  earlier  subjects  particularly,  the  material  has 
sen  found  less  ample  than  could  have  been  desired;  and 
»tj  through  the  kindness  of  Borne  distinguished  living 
ergymen,  who  have  devoted  themselves  extensively  to 
itiquarian  research,  I  believe   that  Dearly  all  the  au-  * 

ientic  information  that  exists  in  respect  to  these  veteran  I 

orthies  is  here  presented*  I  beg  to  express  my  sincere 
*atitude  to  all  who  have  favoured  me  with  communica* 
ons,  whether  descriptive  of  character  or  supplying  ma- 
rial  for  the  narrative  of  the  life ;  but  I  may  refer  particu-  I 

rly  to  the  Rev-  Dr-  Thomas  Dewitt,  who  has  allowed  me  | 

I  draw  at  pleasure  from  his  almost  boundless  stores  of  I 

storical  and  biographical  knowledge;  to  the  Rev<  Drs,  ) 

athe wSj  Ostrander  and  Gosman,  to  whose  careful  observa- 
on,  and  retentive  memory,  and  obliging  readines8  to  com- 
uuicate,  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  aid;  to  the 
ev.  Dr.  Messlee,  who,  as  the  result  of  much  patient  and 
itelligent  research,  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  memo* 
es  of  some  of  the  most  venerable  of  the  Dutch  fathers; 
id  to  my  esteemed  and  honoured  brethren  and  neigh- 
Jurs,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Van  Vechten  and  Wyckoffj  whom  I 
ave  alwayg  found  equally  able  and  willing  to  answer  my 
^quiries,  or  serve  me  in  any  other  way.     The  lamented 
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Dr.  Milledoler  also  placed  me  under  great  obligations  b; 
communicating  to  me  much  valuable  information.  To  th 
Eev.  Charles  P.  Wack  I  am  obliged  for  the  use  of  a  larg 
quantity  of  valuable  manuscript,  containing  sketchei 
more  or  less  minute,  of  most  of  the  prominent  ministei 
of  the  denomination.  For  the  facts  embodied  in  the  Hii 
torical  Introduction,  I  am  indebted  more  immediately  1 
Dr.  Demarest's  admirable  "  History  and  Characteristic 
of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church." 

W.  B.  S. 


HISTORICAL    INTRODUCTION.* 


The  Reformed  Butch  Church  is  the  oldest  body  of  Presbyterians  in 
merica,  and  le  descended  immediately  from  ihe  Church  of  Holland. 
lOrtlj  after  the  first  permanent  agricultural  settlement  in  New  Amster* 
m  (New  York)  was  made,  the  Colonists  had  among  them  two  Church 
leers,  known  a^  Krank-lfeHOPckerSj  or  Consolers  of  the  sick.  As  the 
:mber  of  immigrants  increEised^  the  want  of  a  regular  Ministry  was 
^reasingly  felt»  and  applieation  was  made  to  Holland,  through  the  Dutch 
est  India  Company,  for  a  supply.  As  the  members  of  that  Company 
nerally  lived  at  Amsterdam ,  they  naturally  referred  these  requests  to 
e  Ministers  of  that  cityj  and  thus*  through  them,  the  whole  responsi- 
iity  of  supplying  the  American  Churches  was  devolved  upon  the  Classii 

Amsterdam.  The  Colonists  did  not  at  once  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a 
gnlar  Ministry,  but  they  were  soon  supplied  with  two  ^'KraDk-besoeck' 
s,''  or  "  Comforters  of  the  sick,"  officers  of  the  Church  of  Holland, 
Lose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  sick  and  pray  for  them,  and  abo  to  read  the 
riptures  and  Creeds  to  the  assembled  people, — which  latter  service  waa 
rforpjcd  in  an  upper  room  over  a  horse-mill.  In  1028  the  Hev«  Jonaa 
ichaalius  arrived  at  Manhattan,  organized  a  Consifitory,  administered 
B  Sacraments,  and  performed  all  the  functions  of  a  Minister  of  the  Goa- 
1,  In  1683  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Bev.  Evcrardus  Bogardus,  who 
m  accompanied  by  Adam  Roe  land  sen,  the  fir^t  school  mas  ten  Dominie 
^gardus  married  the  widow  Annetje  Jan&en,  whose  farm  has  now  beoome 
a  immense  property  held  by  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  Cbnreh-  Ai 
e  increase  of  the  Colony  created  the  necessity  for  ampler  accommoda- 
inn  for  public  worship,  a  plain  wooden  building  was  erected  near  the 
inii  River,  in  what  is  now  Broad  Street,  between  Pearl  and  Bridge 
re«tfe.     The  ministry  of  Bogardus  was  far  from  being  either  a  peaceful 

ft.  eucecs^ful  one;  and  he  was  brought  into  collision  with  the  Directors 
OD  T wilier  and  Kieft,  which  also  produced  some  trouble  in  the  ccngre* 
Ltion»  In  1047  he  resigned  his  charge  and  sailed  for  Holland,  having 
left  for  a  fellow  passenger.  The  vcaael  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
'ales,  and  bofch»  with  eighty  others,  perished. 

The  old  church  having  become  dilapidated,  a  new  one  was  built,  in  the 
3tr  1^*2.  within  the  walla  of  Fort  Amsterdam,  which  stood  on  what  is 
tw  the  Battery.     After  the  iur render  of  the  Colony  to  the  English,  in 

*  l>ira«rctt^r  Btitorj  &nd  Charftcteristica  of  the  Datch  Churob.^^^ppbton'i  N«w  Am* 
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1664,  this  church,  when  not  occupied  by  the  Consistory,  was  used  by  tli( 
English  military  chaplains ;  and,  when  the  Dutch  congregation  removec 
into  their  new  edifice  in  Garden  Street,  it  was  used  for  worship  by  th( 
chaplains  of  the  garrison  until  1741,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
Public  worship  was  commenced  at  Albany,  probably  soon  after  the  settle 
ment  commenced,  in  1630,  but  the  first  minister  there  of  whom  we  hav 
Ruy  knowledge  was  Johannes  M^gapolensis,  who,  soon  after  his  arrival  i; 
1643,  preached  to  the  Indians  who  came  to  Fort  Warren  to  trade 
During  the  Dutch  rule,  churches  were  also  established  at  Esopus  (no^ 
Kingston),  Flatbush  and  Flatlands,  and  Brooklyn. 

From  1664,  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  New  Amsterdam  to  tli 
English,  nothing  very  remarkable  in  connection  with  the  history  of  tb 
Dutch  Church  occurred  until  1693,  when,  under  the  administration  c 
Governor  Fletcher,  Episcopacy  was  virtually  established  by  law  in  a  pai 
of  the  Province, — namely,  in  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  and  tl 
Counties  of  Westchester,  Queens  and  Richmond.  The  people  of  a 
denominations  in  this  part  of  the  Colony  were  compelled  to  support  tl 
Ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  well  as  their  own ;  and  it  was  m 
till  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  they  were  relieved  from  th 
burden.  This  state  of  things  operated  most  unfavourably  to  the  progre 
of  the  Dutch  Church. 

Another  powerful  hindrance  to  its  rapid  increase  was  the  use  of  tl 
Dutch  language  in  public  worship — of  course  persons  who  were  ignora 
of  that  language  could  have  no  motive  to  place  themselves  under  a  mi 
istry  which  was  exclusively  conducted  in  it.  The  English  language  hi 
become  the  current  language  of  the  Colony — in  the  schools,  in  the  court 
in  the  transaction  of  public  business,  it  was  the  prevailing  and  popul 
tongue.  And  yet  the  effort  that  was  made  to  introduce  it  into  the  pub) 
religious  services  was  met  by  a  most  vigorous  opposition,  especially  on  t 
part  of  the  older  members  of  the  Church;  and  it  was  not  till  1763  th 
the  Consistory  resolved  to  call  one  minister  to  preach  and  catechise 
l!]nglish,  while  his  colleagues  should  continue  to  conduct  the  services 
Dutch.  The  Minister  whom  they  called  was  the  Rev.  Archibald  Laidl< 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  Pastor  of  the  English  Church  in  Flushing, 
the  Island  of  Zealand ;  and  he  commenced  his  labours  in  New  York 
the  15th  of  April,  1764.  The  Dutch  language,  however,  continued  to 
the  prevailing  language  in  the  various  pulpits  until  about  the  beginning 
the  present  century,  when  it  rapidly  gave  way  to  the  English,  and  now 
is  no  more  heard  in  public  worship,  except  in  churches  composed  of  recc 
emigrants  from  Holland. 

The  dependence  of  the  American  Churches  on  the  Classis  of  Amst 
dam  became  ultimately  an  occasion  of  serious  embarrassment,  and  e\ 
of  a  protracted  ecclesiastical  conflict.  As  there  was  no  higher  judicat< 
in  this  country  than  a  Consistory,  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  w< 
obliged  to  go  to  Holland  for  Ordination ;  and  this,  besides  involving  gn 
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ipense,  often  kept  congregations  vacant  for  a  long  time.  The  diseipHne 
f  the  Church  also  wa^  necessarily  exercised  at  a  great  disadTantage*  as 
Q  case  could  be  ultimately  determined  here,  all  the  Coarts  of  Appeal 
eing  in  the  Fatherland,  This  state  of  things  iras  submitted  to,  witliout 
ay  effort  to  obtain  relief,  until  1737,  when  a  few  ministers,  under  a  deep 
inse  of  the  incouveniencea  to  which  they  were  subjected,  mot  in  New 
orlc  to  take  tbe  incipient  measures  to  secure  an  organization  for  advice 
id  fraternal  conference.  The  plan  which  they  formed,  haying  been 
pproyed  by  the  Churches,  was  adopted  by  a  Convention  of  Ministers  and 
ilders,  and  then  eent  to  the  OlasHis  of  Am^^terdam  for  its  approbation, 
bat  Body»  from  some  motive  which  their  brethren  in  this  country  did 
Dt  understand  or  could  not  appreciate,  held  the  subject  under  oonsidera- 
on  nine  years-  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  signified  their  approval  of 
le  plan;  and,  accordingly,  in  1747,  the  proposed  Body  was  oonstituted 
tider  ttie  name  of  the  Ccetus, 

This,  however,  did  not  prove  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  exii^ting  evils, 
he  Body  being  merely  advijsory,  and  without  any  ecclesiastical  authority^ 
tcept  that  In  a  few  special  cases  it  was  allowed  to  ordain  raiuisters,  left 
le  churches  in  substantially  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were  before, 
he  necessity  of  a  Classia  came  now  to  be  more  deeply  felt  than  ever ; 
id,  in  1754,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Coetus  that  that  Body  should  be 
langed  into  a  Classis;  and  a  plan  with  a  view  to  this,  baviug  been 
loptcd,  was  formally  transmitted  to  the  Churches  for  their  eoncurrence. 

Here  commenced  the  memoralle  controversy  between  the  two  parties, 
Qown  as  the  Ccetus  and  Conferentie  parties,  which  was  continued  during 
period  of  fifteen  years.  The  great  question  at  issue  was  whether  the 
merican  churches  should  still  continue  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the 
Immm  of  Aiusterdam,  The  two  parties  were  abont  equaS  in  numbers, 
It  moot  of  the  learning  was  with  the  Conferentie,  while  more  of  Christian 
itivifv  and  zeal  was  among  the  members  of  the  Coctna,  The  controversy 
,0  so  high  that  houses  of  worship  were  sometimes  locked  by  one  part  of 
e  000 gre gallon  against  the  other,  and  even  preachers  were  assaulted  in 
,^Lr  pulpits^  and  public  worship  disturbed  and  interrupted  by  violence, 

he  a  the  Church  seemed  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  Providence  raerci- 
\\y  interposed  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  through  the  instrumentality 

the  Kcv.  John  H.  Livingston,  who  had  been    for  some  time  a  studcut 

tlie  University  of  Utrecht,  and  who,  on  his  return,  in  177 1*  as  an 
rdained  Minister,  was  called  to  be  one  of  the  Collegiate  Pastors  in  New 
afrk.  Being  fully  apprised  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  evils 
al  tif'cded  correction,  he  exerted  all  his  influence  with  a  view  to  this 
ule  he  was  in  Holland;  and  his  statements  and  arguments  had  great 
sight  with  some  of  the  more  prominent  ministers.  He  succeeded  in 
it*iniiig  the  consent  of  the  Synod  of  North  Holland  that  the  Clasf?is  of 
B«ler4am  should  be  a  permanent  Committee,  with  full  powers  to  act  in 
ference    to   the   affairs   of   the   American    Churches-      What   he  next 
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attempted  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Conferentie  party  to  a  mo 
effective  organization  of  the  Church ;  and  for  this  the  Ministers  of  t] 
Class  is  of  Amsterdam  co-operated  with  him,  and  very  successfully,  I 
correspon4ence  with  the  members  of  that  party.  Owing  to  these  infl 
ences,  when  he  returned  to  this  country,  the  violence  of  the  quarrel  h 
begun  somewhat  to  abate ;  and,  shortly  after  his  settlement  in  New  Yoi 
he  induced  the  Consistory  of  the  Church  there  tx)  move  in  calling  a  Co 
vention  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  Such  a  Convention,  co 
sistin/;  of  twenty-two  Ministers  and  twenty-four  Elders,  was  actually  he 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  October,  1771.  and  Dr.  Livingston  was  chos 
its  President.  A  Plan  was  submitted,  by  Dr.  Livingston,  which  had 
view  three  objects : — namely,  the  organization  of  superior  Church  Judic 
tories,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship,  for  the  Education 
Ministers  and  for  the  Founding  of  Schools;  the  healing  of  dis&eDsions 
the  various  churches ;  and  Correspondence  with  the  Church  in  HoUai 
[t  was  provided  that  the  Minutes  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  shoi 
always  be  sent  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  that  the  Classis,  or, 
need  be,  the  Synod  of  North  Holland,  might  be  appealed  to  in  cases 
difficulty.  In  October,  1772,  the  Convention  again  assembled,  whci 
letter  from  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  was  read,  expressing  their  cord 
approbation  of  the  plan,  and  their  earnest  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
the  American  churches.  Tho  two  parties  now  became  reconciled  to  ei 
other,  and  thus  ended  one  of  the  bitterest  ecclesiastical  controversies 
record. 

The  Church  in  Holland  had  made  it  an  express  condition  of  the  in 
pendence  of  the  Church  in  this  country  that  she  should  at  once  initi 
measures  for  the  training  of  a  learned  ministry.  Accordingly,  in  17 
it  was  resolved  in  Convention  to  ask  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  to  s< 
them  a  Professor  of  Theology  from  Holland ;  but,  instead  of  comply 
with  the  letter  of  their  request,  they  recommended  that  Dr.  Livings 
should  be  appointed  to  that  office.  But  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re 
lutionary  War,  he  would  have  been  appointed  in  1775— in  oonseque 
of  the  scenes  of  peril  and  agitation  that  marked  the  next  few  years, 
appointment  was  deferred  until  1784,  when  he  was  unanimously  electe< 
the  Professorship.  During  the  War  the  congregations  in  New  York  vi 
scattered,  the  houses  of  worship  desecrated,  and  only  one  of  the  four  ] 
tors  ever  returned  to  his  field  of  labour. 

A  more  thorough  organization  of  ihe  Church  was  now  effected  by 
formation  of  a  General  Synod,  which  at  first  met  once  in  three  years, 
since  1812  has  held  its  meetings  annually.  A  Constitution,  compiled 
Dr.  Livingston  and  Dr.  Dirck  Eomeyn,  and  consisting  of  Acts  of 
Synod  of  Dort,  in  connection  with  some  Explanatory  Articles, 
adopted  and  published  in  1792.  This  secured  the  consolidation  of 
union,  and  imparted  a  greatly  increased  energy  to  all  the  subseqi 
movements  of  the  Church. 
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In  1770  there  was  obtained  from  George  ITI,  cliiefly  througli  the  influ- 
mtytb  of  the  C<]etua  party »  a  Charter  for  tbe  establishmeDt  of  a  College,  to 
>e  called  Quven^Si  for  preparing  young  men  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Eleformcd  Duteh  Church.  This  institution  was  fixed  tit  New  Brunswick, 
ind  the  Eev.  Dr.  JacohuB  R*  Harden bergh  was  choecn  its  President.  It 
continued  to  confer  degrees  until  1795,  when  its  exercisei  wore  Buspended 
mtil  1807-  In  thb  latter  year  the  Trustees  of  the  College  proposed  to 
he  Synod  a  uoion  of  that  institution  with  the  Theological  Profesaorates 
jromi^'^ing  that  the  College  should  be  made  subeeryient  to  the  great  end 
or  which  its  charter  had  been  obtained, — **the  promotion  of  an  able  itnd 
Aithful  ministry  in  the  Dutch  Chureh*"  This  proposal  having  been 
receded  to,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  between  the  8ynod  and  Trus-^ 
;ees  baring  been  made,  Dr,  Livingston  removed  to  New  Brunswick  in 
1810,  where  he  held  the  offices  of  Professor  of  Theologj  and  President 
if  the  r'oUege  until  his  death,  in  18*26.  He  was  sueceeded  by  the  Rev. 
Dn  Philip  MiUedoleri  who  resigned  his  office  in  1841.  Several  other 
eminent  men,  both  among  the  living  and  the  dead,  have,  at  different 
>eriods,  held  Professorships  in  this  institution. 

In  18i25  the  College^  whose  exercises  had^  for  some  years,  been  sus* 
>ended,  was  revived,  under  the  name  of  Ratger^i  in  honour  of  Colouel 
Jenry  llutgers,  of  New  ¥ork,  A  covenant  ivas  now  entered  into  between 
he  Trustees  of  the  College  and  the  General  Synod,  by  which  the  Synod 
ugaged  that  the  Theological  Professors  should  render  their  services  iii 
he  College,  and  that  the  College  should  have  the  use  of  the  building, 
rhich  bad  become,  by  purchase,  the  property  of  the  Synod-  The  Trustees 
iigibged  also  to  appoint  a  Professor  of  Languages,  and  also  of  Mathe- 
a^ties,  and  to  elect  one  of  the  Tbeological  Professors  as  President.  On 
li<*  resignation  of  President  Milledoler,  the  Presidency  was  separated 
rem  the  Theological  Professorship.  Both  these  institutions  have  been 
lentificd,  in  a  high  degree,  with  the  progressive  prosperity  of  the  Church, 
D  the  College  there  have  been  educated,  since  its  organization  in  1771i 
<Q  l^s  than  305  young  men,  not  a  few  of  whom  have:6Ued  high  places  of 
Befnlnceas  and  honour ;  and  in  the  Theological  Seminary  449  have  been 
rained  up  for  the  Gospel  m'nistry,  to  meet  the  deuiand  for  Ministers 
iroughout  the  Hutch  Church  and  for  Missionaries  in  Heathen  lands. 
Tie  Professorships  in  these  institutions  have  been  handbomelv  endowed 
I  rough  the  general  liberality  of  the  Church,  In  1856  a  new  and  splen- 
Lii  liti tiding  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Theolopieal  Semi- 
ixj,  known  as  **the  Peter  Herzog  Theological  Hall,''  by  a  donation  of 
itrtj  thousand  dollars  from  Mrs,  Anna  Herzog,  of  Philadelphia,  There 
.  provision  for  the  support  of  indigent  young  men  in  preparing  for  the 
tbiiatry,  partly  in  scholar^bips,  and  partly  in  funds  established  by  benevo- 
LOi  indlviditals,  particularly  a  bequest  from  the  Rev.  E lias  Van  Ben- 
rim  l^n,  which   amounts  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.     There  is  also  a 
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Board  of  Education  that  receives  and  applies  donations  that  are  made  t 
this  object. 

In  1793  the  New  York  Missionary  Society  was  formed,  of  members  o 
the  Presbyterian,  Associate  Reformed  and  Reformed  Butch  Churchei 
The  early  eflforts  of  this  Society  were  directed  more  immediately  to  th 
conversion  of  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  New  York.  As  early  as  179 
the  Synod  sent  out  some  of  its  own  Pastors  on  missionary  tours  in  Canad 
and  Kentucky,  wherever  there  were  Butch  settlements.  In  1806 
Standing  Committee  of  Missions  was  appointed  by  the  Synod ;  and,  froi 
that  time  onward,  for  several  years.  Upper  Canada  was  the  principal  fiel 
of  missionary  operation ;  but  about  1817  the  Synod  withdrew  its  attentio 
from  Canada,  and  directed  it  more  particularly  to  destitute  portions  c 
Western  New  York,  and  also  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  In  182 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Reformed  Butch  Church  in  New  York  Cii 
was  formed,  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  Churches  to  form  Auziliai 
Societies.  In  1828  a  subordinate  Northern  Missionary  Society  was  form< 
in  the  Particular  Synod  of  Albany.  In  1830  churches  were  establishi 
in  several  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Western  New  York ;  and 
1831  the  present  Board  of  Bomestic  Missions,  having  for  its  object  t] 
planting  of  new  churches  and  the  cherishing  and  strengthening  of  feeb 
ones,  was  established.  In  1836  commenced  an  enterprise  which  b 
I  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  considerable  number  of  Butch  church 

i  in   the   Western   States,   particularly   Michigan,    Indiana   and  Illino: 

]  There  are  now  forty-eight  churches  in  these  States,  of  which  twenty-fi 

,  are  composed  of  recent  emigrants  from  Holland.     There  are  no  ohurob 

in  New  England,  and  none  South  of  Philadelphia.  Two-thirds  of  t 
churches  in  the  connection  have  been  organized  within  the  last  forty  yeai 
and,  during  that  time,  the  ministry  has  more  than  quadrupled  in  numbei 
The  first  definite  movement  of  the  Butch  Church  in  respect  to  Foreij 
Missions  dates  back  to  1817 ;  when  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presl 
terian  Church,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  a 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Butch  Church,  co-operated  in  formi 
the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society;  and  this,  in  1826,  was  merg 
in  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  In  18 
the  Synod  made  an  arrangement  with  the  American  Board,  under  whi< 
in  1836,  a  band  of  Missionaries  went  forth  from  the  Butch  Chuix 
destined  for  the  Butch  East  Indies.  Stations  were  commenced  on  t 
Island  of  Borneo,  and  subsequently  a  mission  was  established  by  a  pi 
of  the  same  band  at  Amoy,  in  China,  which  has  been  eminently  sucoessf 
Several  churches  have  been  established  in  Southern  India,  forming  1 
Classis  of  Arcot,  which  are  ministered  to  by  five  sons  of  the  lament 
Br.  Scudder.  The  arrangement  with  the  American  Board  continued  m: 
1857,  when  a  separation  was  amicably  brought  about,  and  the  missi< 
of  Amoy  and  Arcot  (that  of  Borneo  had  previously  been  abandoned)  wi 
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transferred  to  the  Dutcb  Churcli.     In  1859  MiBslonaries   were  sent  to 
Japan. 

Beside  the  Board  of  Bomestio  and  Foreign  Mkaions^  the  Genersil 
^yDod  has  e^Ubltshed  a  Board  of  8abbatb  School  linioo;  a  Board  of 
EOducatioD  for  assisting  pious  young  men  in  preparing  for  the  ministrj ;  & 
Board  of  Publication,  which  aims  to  apread  a  £ound  religioua  literature; 
Ltid  a  Relief  Fund  for  the  aid  of  diaabled  H  in  inters,  and  the  families  of 
lee eased  ones. 

The  Doctrinal  Standards  of  the  Keformed  Dnteh  Church  are  the  Bclgie 
i^onfession  of  Faith,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands ;  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which 
jras  composed,  by  order  of  the  Elector,  Frederick  III,  for  the  Palatinate, 
md  wag  intcBded  as  a  harmonizing  symbol  of  faith,  to  be  received  by  both 
rhe  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  in  his  dominions;  and  the  Canons  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  adopted  in  1619,  and  framed  witb  speeial  refereuce  to  the 
FiTc  Points  of  Arminians,  which  were  condemned  by  that  Sytiod* 

The  Dutch  Church  in  this  country,  like  the  Church  from  which  she 
ipTOiig,  has  a  Liturgy,  though  the  use  of  ouly  portions  of  it  is  made 
obligatory  by  the  Constitution  ;— namely,  forms  for  the  Administration  of 
he  8acrameuts,  for  the  Ordination  and  Installation  of  Ministers,  Elders 
lod  Deaeous,  atid  for  the  Excomroimication  and  Read  mission  of  Membara, 
?orms  of  prayer,  in  the  ordinary  service  of  the  Church j  are  never  used. 
Che  English  translation  of  this  Liturgy,  now  in  use  in  this  country,  waa 
irst  published  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  New  York 
Q  1 767.  In  1858  a  movement  was  made  for  the  revision  and  amendment 
f  the  Liturgy,  and  tne  subject  was  under  consideration  till  1858,  when 
Er  was  decided  that  it  should  remain  unchanged.  Singing  in  the  English 
ungmage  was  first  introduced  in  17G7,  In  1813  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston, 
J  order  of  the  General  Synod,  compiled  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 
ow  lu  use,  to  which,  however,  Urge  additions  of  Hymns  have  subse- 
neatly  been  made. 

Tte  principal  Feast-days,  as  Christmas,  E  as  ten  Ascension  and  Whit- 
in  tide,  werCt  for  a  long  time,  carefully  observed  by  the  Church  in  this 
»uiitry,  not  because  they  were  regarded  as  of  Divine  authority,  but 
Mmtibe  it  was  thought  that  such  obseTyance  uiigbt  prevent  evil,  and  min- 
iter  to  the  general  edification.  The  practice  of  observing  some  of  thera 
not  altogether  discontinued. 

The  Government  of  the  Church  is  according  to  the  Genevan  P  res  byte - 
mo  model*  The  officers  are  Ministers,  Eld^^rs  and  Deacons,  to  which 
imy  be  added  Professors  of  Theology,  The  Minister,  Elders  and 
itWM^na,  or  the  Elders  and  Deacons  if  there  be  no  Minister,  compose  the 
OAsi^tory,  to  which  the  government  of  the  indix^idual  Church  belongs; 
^  in  most  eaaea  they  are  also  the  Trustees  to  whom  the  management  of 
Ift  tefnporalitiea  is  committed.  The  Elders  and  Deacons  are  elected,  on 
m  orgimiiation  of  a  Church,  by  the  male  communicants,  and  subsequently 
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either  by  them  or  by  the  Consistory;  and  in  both  cases  the  choice  is  sn 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  congregation.  The  Classis  is  composed  of 
number  of  Ministers  and  Elders  delegated  within  a  certain  district,  ai 
is  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  judicial  decisions  of  Consistories.  T 
Particular  Synods  are  delegated  Bodies,  composed  of  two  Ministers  ai 
two  Elders  from  each  Classb  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod,  and  a 
Courts  of  Appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Classis.  The  General  Sync 
composed  of  three  Ministers  and  three  Elders  from  each  Classis,  is  t 
highest  Court  of  Appeal,  and  exercises  a  general  superintendance  over  ] 
the  affairs  of  the  Church. 

From  the  Annual  Eeport  for  1863  it  appears  that  the  Reformed  But 
Church  embraces  thirty-two  Classes,  and  three  Particular  Synods, 
namely,  those  of  New  York,  Albany  and  Chicago,  under  one  Genei 
Synod,  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal,  that  meets  annually.  There  are  4 
churches,  446  ministers  and  53,007  communicants.  For  religious  a 
benevolent  purposes  there  have  been  contributed,  during  the  year  imna 
diately  preceding,  $135,814  44. 

The  periodicals  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  are  the  Christi 
Intelligencer,  a  weekly  religious  newspaper,  published  in  the  city  of  N< 
York,  and  the  Recorder,  which  forms  a  sort  of  organ  for  the  differ e 
Boards  of  the  Church. 

In  1822  the  Rev.  Solomon  Freligh,  D.D.,  who  was  one  of  the  Pro^ 
sors  of  Theology  appointed  in  1797,  and  a  man  of  eminent  theologit 
attainments,  separated  from  the  Dutch  Church  on  the  alleged  ground 
prevailing  laxness  in  discipline  and  doctrine.  He  took  with  him  the  t 
congregations  of  Hackensack  and  Sohraalenburg,  of  which  he  was  Paste 
and,  being  joined  by  a  number  of  ministers,  with  portions  of  th 
respective  churches,  a  new  Body  was  organized  under  the  name  of  t 
**  True  Reformed  Dutch  Church."  They  retain  the  doctrinal  standari 
and  believe  that  they  alone  in  this  country  hold  them  in  their  puri 
They  have  no  fellowship  with  other  denominations,  and  decline 
co-operation  in  respect  to  the  great  objects  of  Christian  benevolen 
Their  churches,  which  are  loss  than  twenty  in  number,  are  in  New  Jen 
and  in  the  Western  part  of  New  York,  and  one  is  in  the  city  of  N 
York ;  and  they  are  generally  small  and  feeble.  This  secession  was  i 
occasion  of  a  bitter  controversy,  which,  happily,  has  long  since  pasi 
away. 
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[On  the  Ufi  hand  of  tbe  page  arc  ths  namoa  of  those  who  form  the  snbjectB  of  tha 
jik^ — .the  figures  iia  mod  lately  precediDg  denote  the  period^  as  nenrly  aa  can  bo 
certamed^  wben  each  began  his  miuistry.  On  the  right  hand  are  the  luitoes  f>r 
osa  who  havo  rendered  their  testlmoii^  or  their  opinion  In  regard  to  the  B«v«rat 
aractcrs.] 
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At  the  time  he  left  Holland  he  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  with  four  chi 
flron,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  The  youngest  was  Samuel,  whoi 
T  shall  presently  notice.  He  reached  Eensselaerwyck  in  the  latter  part  of  164! 
Tn  1643  a  small  edifice  was  erected,  which  accommodated  the  few  residents  c 
the  place.  This  gave  place  to  another  house  of  worship  in  1650,  after  the  se 
tbment  of  Dominie  Schaets.  This  was  succeeded  by  another,  on  the  same  spo 
In  1715.  This  will  be  remembered  as  the  Old  Church  in  the  middle  of  tl 
f^treet,  (comer  of  State  street  and  Broadway,)  taken  down  in  1805.  At  the  tin 
iif  the  settlement  of  Dominie  MegapolensLs,  what  is  now  Albany  was  chiefly 
trading  post  with  different  tribes  of  Indians,  who  brought  thither  their  furs ;  ai 
he  had  frequent  interviews  with  them,  and,  on  some  occasions,  visited  their  « 
tlements.  He  appears  to  have  been  greatly  respected  by  them,  and  to  have  hi 
much  influence  over  them.  In  1644  he  published,  in  Holland,  a  pamphlet,- 
'^  Kort  ontwerp  van  de  Mahakuase  Indianen  in  Nieuw  Nederlandt  haer  Lane 
Stature,  Dragt,  Manieren,  en  Magistraten,  &c." — "  A  Short  Treatise  on  tl 
Mohawk  Indians  in  New  Netherlands,  &c."  This  Tract  was  translated,  ai 
imierted  by  Mr.  Hazard  in  one  of  his  valuable  volumes  of  State  papers,  pi] 
lif?hed  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  his  correspondence  with  t 
Cliissis  of  Amsterdam,  Megapolensis  adverts  to  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  a 
the  acquaintance  he  had  formed  with  a  learned  Jesuit  Priest,  named  Simon  Lemoii 
H«  was  visited  by  Lemoine,  both  when  residing  at  Rensselaerwyck,  and  afterwai 
at  New  Amsterdam.  Aft^r  his  return  to  Canada  an  epistolary  corrcspoDder 
in  Latin  took  place  between  them,  on  topics  of  the  Papal  controversy.  He  refe 
aliio,  to  another  instance  in  which  a  Priest  from  the  Jesuit  mission  in  Canada  v 
sc^ized  by  the  Indians,  and  subjected  to  severe  torture,  and  was  in  immedu 
(linger  of  losing  his  life,  when  Megapolensis,  with  some  friends,  hearing  of 
interposed,  and  induced  the  Indians  to  set  him  at  liberty.  He  took  him  to  '. 
house,  kindly  provided  medical  treatment  for  his  lacerated  body,  and  means  w< 
obtained  for  his  return  to  France,  his  native  country. 

In  1648  the  period  of  six  years,  which  was  stipulated  in  his  call,  expip 
and  he  prepared  to  return  to  his  fatherland,  with  his  &mily.  At  this  time,  1 
Church  at  New  Amsterdam  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Domi 
Bogardus ;  and  Dominie  Backerus,  who  had  temporarily  supplied  them  on 
return  from  Curacoa  to  Holland,  was  about  to  leave.  Dominie  Megapoler 
was  strongly  solicited  to  remain  and  fill  thehr  pulpit  He,  accordingly,  yielc 
to  their  wishes,  while  his  wife  returned  to  her  native  land.  The  contini 
tir^ency  of  the  people  and  the  decided  advice  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterd 
induced  him  to  remain  and  become  the  stated  Pastor  of  the  Church ;  and,  in  ( 
time,  his  family  returned  to  him  from  Holland.  He  was  Pastor  of  the  Cbu: 
from  164S  to  1669,  the  year  of  his  death.  In  1652,  Samuel  Drtgins  beca 
Assistant  Pastor  with  him.  In  1663  his  son,  Samuel  Megapolensis,  y 
hnd  just  completed  his  studies  in  Holland,  became  associated  with  them; 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  Dutch  Colony  to  the  British  Govemmc 
in  1664,  there  were  three  Collegiate  Ministers  of  the  Church  in  I<j 
Amsterdam. 

Samuel  was  the  youngest  son  of  his  father,  and  was  eight  years  old  at 
time  of  his  arrival  here.     His  father,  wishing  to  give  him  the  best  advanta 
for  education,  sent  him  to  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  th 
years.     In  a  letter  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  dated  September  25,  Iti 
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&ther  writes, — "  I  have  a  son,  named  Sarrmdj  now  entered  into  bis  twentj- 
i  year.  I  instnieted  him  first  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  I  then 
I;  him  to  the  Academy  at  Cambridge,  New  England,  where  he  pursued  bis 
h'es  three  years,  at  my  expense.  On  his  return  he  was  very  anxious  to 
*e  hunself  in  one  of  the  Universities  in  the  &therland."  He  then  speaks 
bis  having  received  tiie  most  satis&ctory  testimonials  from  Cambridge,  New 
^land,  and  as  now  being  in  the  third  year  of  his  studies  in  the  University 
Utrecht.  He  expresses  a  desire  that  he  might  return  in  due  time,  commis- 
ted  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  qualified  to  preach  both  in  the  Dutch 

English  languages,  and  then  take  a  part  in  the  ministry  of  the  Churches  in 
N  Netherlands.  Samuel  Megapolensis  pursued  the  regular  and  fiill  course 
rheological  studies  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  and  then  went  to  the 
versity  of  Leyden,  which  had  the  most  &mous  Medical  School  in  Europe, 
:re  he  pursued  a  regular  course  of  medical  studies,  and  obtained  the  degree 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  I  have  aheady  mentioned  that  he  became  Associate 
tor  of  the  Church  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1663.  He  was  appointed  in 
tember,  1664,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  confer 
i  the  English  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  capitulation.  He  continued 
dated  with  his  aged  colleagues  in  the  pastoral  charge  till  1668,  one  year 
)re  the  death  of  his  fiither,  when  he  obtained  his  dismission,  and  went  back 
loUand.  On  his  return  he  first  settled  at  Wemigerode,  where  he  remained 
a  1670  to  1677 ;  then  he  was  in  the  English  Church  at  Flushing,  (from 
eh  Dr.  Laidlee  was  afterwards  called  to  New  York,)  from  1677  to  1685 ;  and 
he  English  church  at  Dordrecht,  from  1685  to  1700,  when  he  was  declared 
ritus.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained.  His  being  well  skilled  in 
English  as  well  as  the  Dutch  language  led  to  his  being  called  to  the  English 
Scotch)  Churches  of  Flushing  and  Dordrecht. 

[  will  only  add  that  the  elder  Megapolensis  composed  a  small  Treatise  by  way 
[|aestion  and  answer,  with  the  title, — "  Onderzoeck  en  belydemis  Ten  behoeve 

degenen  die  aan  S.  Heeren  avondmaal  wenschen  te  gaan  *' — **  Examination 
i  Confession  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
."  This  was  transmittee^  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  reference  is  made 
it  in  their  Minutes  of  1656. 

loping  that  the  above  may  answer  your  purpose,  I  remain 

Yours  in  Christian  bonds, 

THOMAS  DEWITT. 


HENRY  SELYNS  * 

1660—1701. 

Sejcry  Selyns,  a  son  of  Jan  and  Agneta  (Kock)  Selyns,  was  bom  in  the  city 

Amsterdam  in  the  year  1636.     He  was  regularly  educated  for  the  ministry, 

in  due  time  became  a  PrapoTient, — that  is,  one  who  was  licensed  to  preach, 

not  to  administer  the  Sacraments.     It  was  while  he  was  officiating  in  this 


*  MB.  from  R«r.  Dr  D«wiii<— Mnrpbj'i  Antholog/  of  New  Keih«r1sD4. 
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esapacitj  that  he  received  a  call  to  become  the  minister  of  the  Church  at  Brei 
elen  (Brooklyn)  in  New  Netherland,  from  the  Dutch  West  India  Compoi 
through  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  The  church,  which  was,  at  that  time,  y( 
poor  and  small, — its  members  being  scattered  through  four  different  hamlets, 
had  been  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Johannes  Theodoras  Polhemus,*  v 
had  his  residence  at  Midwout,  (now  Flatbush ;)  but,  as  he  wns  now  becom: 
advanced  in  years,  and  withal  had  the  charge  of  two  other  small  churches,  it  \ 
thought  proper  that  Breukelen  alone  should  command  the  entire  services  (^ 
minister,  and  under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Selyns  accepted  the  call,  cm  coi 
tion,  however,  that  his  engagement  should  terminate  at  the  end  of  four  yea 
Accordingly,  he  was  admitted,  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  16th 
February,  1660,  to  what  was  called  the  peremptory  examination,  and  was  invee 
with  the  full  powers  of  a  minister. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  he  sailed  for  this  country  in  company  with  ihe  S 
Harmanus  Blom,  who  came  to  supply  the  church  at  Esopus,  afterwards  Kingsl 
They  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  in  July  of  that  year ;  and,  as  Governor  St 
vesant  was  absent  on  official  business,  they  followed  him  to  Esopus  and  I 
Orange  to  deliver  their  introductory  letters ;  so  that  Mr.  Selyns  was  not  form 
inducted  into  his  field  of  labour  until  the  7th  of  September.  The  ceremony 
induction  was  quite  imposing.  The  Governor  appointed  two  of  his  princ 
officers  to  present  the  minister  to  the  congregation;  aft«r  which  Mr.  Sel 
preached  his  Introductory  Sermon,  and  then  read  the  call  of  the  Classis, 
their  certificate  of  examination,  together  with  a  testimonial  from  the  ministen 
Amsterdam,  highly  honourable  to  his  character,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a 
Preacher.  The  duties  which  now  devolved  upon  him  he  discharged  with  ex 
plary  pradcnce  and  fidelity.  On  one  occasion  he  was  brought  into  painful  colli 
with  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  in  consequence  of  their  attempting  to  inter 
with  an  act  of  ecclesiastical  censure  exercised  by  him  towards  one  of  the  m 
bers  of  the  church ;  but  he  succeeded  in  amply  vindicating  his  position, 
behaved  throughout  with  the  utmost  discretion  and  dignity. 

Although  Mr.  Selyns  was  specially  designated  to  take  charge  of  the  Chi 
in  Breukelen,  Governor  Stuyvesant,  partly  with  a  view  to  render  his  salary 
adequate  support,  engaged  him  to  preach  on  Sunday  evening  to  the  negroes 
others  of  the  humbler  classes,  on  his  &rm,  (Baurveriej  from  which  the  n 
Bmoery  is  derived,)  and  on  the  spot  on  which  St.  Mark's  Church  now  sta 
Here  he  continued  labouring  with  great  zeal  imtil  the  time  of  his  engagen 
expired.  Before  he  left  Holland  he  had  promised  that  if,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  his  parents,  who  were  ad^^lnced  in  life,  should  desire  his  return,  he  w 
hold  himself  at  liberty  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  His  parents  urged  t 
request,  and  he,  accordingly,  embarked  for  Holland,  about  the  close  of  J 
1664,  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  British  Fleet,  sent  out  for  the  purpos 
reducing  the  Dutch  Colony,  which  capitulated  in  September.  He  left  be 
him  a  high  reputation  for  learning,  piety  and  usefulness,  as  was  evinced 
repeated  attempts  to  induce  him  to  return. 

For  some  little  time  after  his  return  to  Holland  he  was  without  a  diarge, 
in  1666  we  find  him  preaching  to  the  congregation  of  Waverveen,  a  rural  \i\ 
in  the  neighbourhood   of   Utrecht.     The   next  year  he  was  ^[^pointed  C 

^Johannes  Thbodorub  Polhbmus  oame  to  thii  oonntry  and  settled  on  Long  Islai 
t654,  baying  been  previously  itationed  for  lome  time  at  Itamarea  in  Braiil. 
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in  the  annj  of  the  States,  but  he  seeins  to  hsLve  held  the  office  but  a  iliort 
?;  sjid,  with  thb  l>ri«f  rxc^jition,  lie  pa;^ecl  flixtecn  jeari  in  the  qaiet  village 
ve  referred  to.  Iq  1070,  uj>ort  the  iJeaih  of  the  Hev  Johannes  MegapiilenaiH, 
New  York,  he  wa<i  invited  to  !su<?ceed  him  and  to  become  co-ptistor  with,  the 
u  Samuel  Drbiujv  Tliis  cidl  he  det^Hned ;  but  aJ^r  the  death  of  Drl^iia^  and  of 
Rev.  William  Van  Neiiwenhuyijcn/  who  had  accepted  the  |>lace  to  which  St^Ijms 

preriott^ly  boon  ealW»  yet  another  ciill  was  sent  to  him  from  the  same 
fch^  thmugh  the  Pn^byteiy  of  Amwtordam,  and  this  he  was  induced  to  accept. 

aecordhiglyf  a^iu  cra'^^ed  the  ocean  for  the  lafit  tmie,  andt  m  the  summer 
*>82,  reached  New  York,  where  he  met  a  mo^t  cordial  welcorne. 
I'rom  the  time  of  his  intrcKluctioii  to  his  new  ehargo  till  the  clowe  of  his  mSn* 
r,  he  devoted  hjmi?elf  to  his  work  with  exemplary  fidelity.  He  waa  not  only 
:jtimate  relation's  with  inmt  of  tho  dbtinguinhed  civilians  of  the  Colony,  but 
eejKrtided  with  the  eminent  ministers  of  Boston,  such  as  James  Allen,  Minia- 
of  the  First  Chujxjh,  Samuel  Willard,  Vice  President  of  Hiin-ard  College, 
Tease  Mather,  Ciitiou  Mather,  &c.  To  JMathcr*a  Magmilia  Afrmriauw.  is 
ixed  a  Latin  Pof'in.  ^if  some  lengthy  addressed  to  the  author,  signod  Hej^eit- 

Selyns,  EocJeswfENm  Eborojo^^ms  nmihler  Bel^iau^^  October  18, 1(>07,  He 
sole  Pastor  durmg  hii^  mhilstry  until  within  two  years  of  its  cloee,  when  the 
;  Gualterus  Duljois  become  iLssociated  with  him.  IVIr.  Selyna  died  at  New 
k,  in  Julvi  1701,  in  the  &ixty-iifth  year  of  hb  age.  Mr,  Dubok  continued 
pistomte  till  liis  death,  in  17i>4,  making  a  period  of  fifty-five  yeariii. 
Ir.  Selyus  was  t^^ii-e  married.  On  the  9tli  of  July,  1662,  he  wiis  married  at 
r  Amsterdam  ttJ  Machtclt  8pechfc,  daughter  of  Herman  Sp^^ht,  of  die  city  of 
Echtr  a  young  lady  of  rare  beauty,  aecompiisiilimenta  and  worth-  She  died, 
ia]tientiy  to  hi*3  settlement  in  New  York,  in  H384.  In  1686  he  married 
^l^uietta  de  Bienier,  the  widow  of  CorjLehus  Steenwyck,  who  survived  him 
iral  yeaiTT?,  He  l\ad  one  child,  a  daughter,  by  the  fiii^t  nmmagc,  Vioni  while 
wm  at  Breul^elen,  but  !*he  Ls  sujfjjo.-ed  t^)  hav^  died  while  he  w^  in  Holland* 
liG  hu^  volume  of  ReconL  of  the  Refonned  Duteh  Church  of  New  York, 
taintng  lists  of  the  mewl>ers  of  the  church,  of  liaptism^  and  of  Marriages,  fixmi 
i^  to  17t)<X  is  wholly  in  the  hand- writing  of  Mr.  Selyns,  He  had  collected  all 
li*amLH  previous  to  his  ministry,  which  were  doubtless  in  a  deranged  ^tate, 
ntfl  tinith^  liept,  and  tnin^*ribed  them  with  hiw  own  pen.  The  volume  is  in 
saruifid  cliaracter  and  in  excellent  preservation.  There  is  also  cJEtaut  a  manu- 
al idume  prejmred  by  him  in  168G,  containing  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Evbi  oitaof^  m  the  order  of  the  streets  where  they  lived.  It  gives  also  the 
ilier  of  i*hildren  in  each  fimiily  and  of  the  catechu meas.  It  wiw  evidently 
nrfed  by  hini  as  a  sort  of  Directory  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties.  A 
npA  of  bis  eorretsfjondenee  with  the  Clasais  of  Amsterdam  is  also  preserved* 
''  niif  pay ieat ions,  as  far  as  is  known,  are  a  few  occasional  Poems,  which  liave 
ly  rt-e^rj^ared  in  a  volume,  edited  by  Henry  C.  3Iiuj»hy,  K<^|.j  entitled 
niboliXpi^^  of  the  New  Netljerland."  They  display  considerable  poetic  talent, 
*  fftki  iif  them  a  vein  of  keen  wit. 

ir.  Sel>Tis,  tltou^  contemplated  now  only  in  the  remote  distance,  was  evi- 
tly  miM^h  motic  tl\aii  an  ordinary  man.  With  high  intellectual  jjowers  and  fine 
"*d  fjualttiea   he  ooiUbbed  an   earnest   and  devoted  piety.     He  had  great 

f  ItMAV  Vau  NnuwiGjfRtrr^Et  w&a  (jullecl  from  HolUuri  In  1871,  rcraored  to  Brcu* 
s  in  tfT6i|  tut  ooDtiaucd  lu  uMciatu  tnore  or  lejga  ic  Now  Vtjrk  till  bia  dc&bh. 
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object  which  he  had  set  oal 


^  I**// ''^Vp^/ui  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
j<rt«/r<*  ^^^"ff^^  ttioreoreri  *^^^tion  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Churc 
^     .f^^**^^'^     The  mat 
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tdo^o^ 


•^"'  -w-«  (0 »""  "    h^rio^-    ^^®  materials  for  his  biography  are 
^/^  ,^  ,0/  0^     ^^  life  are  still  widely  extended. 
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CORNELIAS  VAN  SANTVOORD  * 

171^—1762. 

yj^jf  SaNTVOORD  was  a  native  of  Holland ;  but  of  his  hist 
Con^^^      ^j^jjag  to  this  country  in  1718,  we  have  no  knowledge, 
previous  to  ^^^  yther,  in  answer  to  a  call  to  take  charge  of  the  Dutch 
th»t  y^^  r.gre&thon^  on  Staten  Island,  preaching  necessarily,  and  accordin 
frencB  of  his  call,  in  both  the  French  and  Dutch  languages. 


^^    h  settlers  had  an  organization  of  their  own,  though  of  later  date  than 

^"^h  of  the  Hollanders ;  and  they  were  both  in  connection  with  the  Refor 

h  Church.     Mr.  Van  Santvoord's  arrival  preceded,  by  two  years,  tha 

oCpodorus  Jacobas  Frelinghuysen  ;  and  the  two  had  been  on  terms  of  intin 

, .,   ^gy  were  yet  both  residents  of  Holland.     After  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 

ijpcome  the  object  of  violent  opposition  on  account  of  the  bold  and  eai 

haracter  of  his  ministry  in  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Van   Santvoord,  whose  lean 

acuteness  and   manly   independence  pre-eminently   qualified  him   for  sue 

gervice,  undertook  his  defence  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  "A  Dialogue  beti 

Oonsiderans  and  Candidus." 

But  this  was  not  his  only  or  his  most  important  publication.  While  he  was 
a  resident  of  Staten  Island,  he  brought  out  a  translation  of  the  Coramentar 
professor  Marck  on  the  Book  of  Revelation.  This  work  was  written  by 
distinguished  Professor  in  his  early  manhood,  and  was  introduced  by  an  elalx 
Dissertation,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Epistles  to  the  S 
Churches  are  not  to  be  taken  figuratively  but  literally,  and  that  the  key  U 
Book  is,  by  no  means,  to  be  found  in  the  number  Seven,  as  applied  to  the  s 
vials  and  thunders,  as  expressive  of  certain  classes  of  events  in  association 
seven  periods  under  the  present  dispensation ;  but  that  its  prophetical  int 
tions,  while,  necessarily,  in  a  measure,  enveloped  in  obscurity,  are  to  be  consid 
as  bringing  distinctly  to  view  the  glorious  realities  of  the  Heavenly  state. 

The  idea  of  translating  this  work  was  first  suggested  to  Mr.  Van  Santv 
in  an  interview  which  he  had  with  Governor  Burnet.  That  distinguished 
had  become  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  Prophecy,  and  had  himself 
lished  a  smtdl  volume  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  there  was  a  refer 
in  Prophecy  to  events  then  transpiring,  and  particularly  that  the  first  of  the  1 
periods,  comprehended  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Daniel,  was  concluded  in  1 
the  year  m  which  Louis  XIV  died.  His  repeated  interviews  with  the  Govei 
together  with  the  penisal  of  his  book,  (a  copy  of  which  the  Governor  preae 

•Chr.  Int.,  1857. 
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iim,)  in  coimeotion  with  the  desire  to  inform  himself  more  thoroughly  on  tlie 
ject,  led  him  to  tninslate  tlie  Comiaetitarj^  of  Profetisor  Mtn'ckj  or  rather  to 
ijjjle  a  work  from  that  C*nmnentaiy  and  wine  other  worfcii  of  the  siune  author, 
acc*>uiplLslimn;  hb?  design ^  he  produced  a  mmrh  krger  work  thaii  he  had 
rfaally  intended,  and  his  friends  were  very  urgent  that  he  should  publish  it. 
svilJif»g,  however,  to  proeocd  until  he  had  Bubmitted  the  re8ult  of  his  hiboun* 
Ju)Re  in  whose  judgment  he  had  full  confidence,  he  Kent  the  majiuwrijit  to 
[land,  where  it  was  not  onlj  ayiproved,  but  honoured  with  a  Preface,  bj  Pro- 
or  We^eliuj?,  In  this  Prefiiee  the  Profeaeor  seconds  die  wish  of  Mr,  Ym 
fvoord  that,  in  act^rthmee  with  the  publicly  expressed  desire  of  both  book- 
'TH  and  expf!rit?n('ed  Chrij^tians,  some  one  would  undertake  the  translation  of 
*r  works  of  Proft^^Kor  Marck,  especially  of  \m  Theological  Dissertations,  con- 
ing, according  to  the  te^imonv  of  Wit*<ius  and  cfthei^,  ^'  an  fjcean  of  1  naming/* 
;  high  respeet  mauife^t^^d  by  jMr.  Van  Santvoord  for  his  Profe^jr  was  but 
coiniterpinrt  of  the  sentiment  cherissJied  by  the  Prnfes^r  towarils  him ;  for 
ascdiiiA  takes  occa^sion  to  nbsenc  that  Mr.  Y.  w*as  reekone<l  by  the  renowned 
rek  amcing  his  moict  apt  and  distmguisbed  pnpila,  and  houcmred  with  his 
*ial  fnendj^hip  as  long  as  they  Ixitb  lived, 

ro  this  work  on  the  Rev  chit  ion  Mr*  Y,  added  a  transktion  of  the  Dissertation 
Vifos*ior  Marck  on  the  8biughtc^r  of  the  Tntiint*;  of  Betlilehcm,  (Comp.  Jer» 
i,  lii,  and  Matt,  ii,  17,  18,)  intended  to  esbiblish  the  literal  interpretation  of 
iphecj,— made  bj  Profesero-  M-  the  hnsis  of  bis  Exposition  of  the  Seven 
^tJes  in  the  Book  of  Revektion, — ^and  thus  to  show  that  the  fiassage  in  Jere- 
h  Ls  employed  by  the  Evangelist  in  a  way  of  simple  aoct>uimodation.  The 
Je  work  of  Mr,  Van  Santvoord  was  submitted  to  the  Eev.  John  Williara 
mk, — wn  of  the  Professor,  and  went  forth  with  his  warm  approvLvL 
Lfter  a  ministry  on  Staten  Island  f^f  twenty -two  yearn,  Mr.  Yan  Santvoord 
nved  in  1740,  and  l)eeanie  Pai^tor  of  the  Dutch  Ohureb  in  Selieneetady, 
re  is  a  tradition  that,  when  be  had  reached  New  York  from  Staten  Ishind, 
da  w»y  to  his  new  home,  he  was  met  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  D«iboui,  of  the  Dutch 
\fth  of  that  city,  who  plcJi^tantly  said  to  him, — "And  so  you  are  going  to  the 
I  of  pfomiso."  **  No,"  said  Mr.  Y,,  "  I  have  been  in  the  land  of  promm^ 
an!  nriw  gn^irng  to  the  land  ^f fulfil ImertL^^ 

le  rrniarued  in  Bchenectjidy,  in  tl^e  fiiifhfnl  discharge  of  liin  duties,  until  his 
h,  whieh  oceiirrcd  m  the  year  1752.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  be  was 
;4i9d  with  a  paralytic  stroke ;  and,  that  he  might  be  enabled  tlie  more  safely 
twly  to  get  into  the  pulpit,  the  stairs  l)y  which  he  ascend eil,  which  had 
m  hud  a  railini;  on  one  side  only,  wore  pn:>vidcd  with  one  tm  the  other  also, 
lie  name  of  Mr.  Yan  Santvoord^s  wtfe  wits  St,%ats,  and  is  still  continued  in 
fiwiiHy,  being  borne  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Yan  SaTit^'oord,  of  New  Baltimore,  who 
«  fourth  in  deecent  from  tlie  venerable  man  who  forms  the  subject  of  this 
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THEODORUS  JACOBUS  FRELINGHUYSEN. 

1720—1746-51. 
FROM  THE  REV.  ABRAHAM  MESSLER,  D.D. 

SoMERYiLLE,  N.  J.,  January  15,  1848 

My  dear  Sir :  It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  contribute  all  in  my  power 
tmable  you  to  communicate  to  the  Church,  through  your  forthcoming  work,  so 
jitHX)unt  of  the  character  and  ministry  of  the  venerable  and  excellent  Theodob 
tiACOBUS  Frelinghutsen.  I  shall,  however,  be  able  to  fiimish  only 
imperfect  notice,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  few  statistics  and  anecdotes  gleaned  fr 
tradition  and  the  scanty  records  which  still  remam  in  the  church  to  which 
ministered. 

Theodorus  Jacobus  Frelinghtjysen  was  bom  at  Lingen,  in  E 
Friesland  (now  the  North-west  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover),  about  the  y 
l(i91.  He  was  a  son  of  Johannes  Henricus  Frelinghuysen,  Pastor  of 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  that  place,  and  a  brother  of  Matthias  David  Freli 
huyscn,  who  settled  in  Hortigen,  Holland.  He  seems  to  have  received  his  edi 
tioQ  chiefly  in  his  native  place,  imder  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Otto  Verbru^ 
who  afterwards  became  a  Professor  at  Groningen.  He  was  onMned  to 
pBstoral  office  at  Embden,  in  his  native  country,  by  Johannes  Brunius,  in 
year  1717. 

He  came  from  Holland  to  America,  in  the  ship  King  Greorge,  Ci^t.  (Joelet, 
1720,  or  perfiaps  the  end  (f  1719,  as  he  preached  in  New  York,  January 
1720,  and  settled  immediately  as  the  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Churcl 
Ruritan,  Somerset  County,  N.  J.  A  call  from  this  church  had  been  sent,  8< 
two  years  previous,  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  for  their  approval ;  wh 
according  to  the  usages  of  their  churches  in  this  country,  they  were  expectec 
fill  up  with  the  name  of  a  suitable  person,  and,  afber  ordaining  him,  send  him 
to  frilfill  its  duties.  In  this  way  all  vacancies  were  supplied,  and,  a  Chris 
ministry  ftimished  to  the  congregations  which  had  been  collected  in  their  Colo 
here.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Secooschaudy*,  a  godly  minister,  belonging  to  that  Cla 
it  is  said,  interested  himself  in  procuring  an  evangelical  and  pious  man  to  fiU 
station.  While  the  call  from  Raritan  was  waiting,  and  enquiries  were  b 
made  for  some  one  willing  to  accept  it,  young  Frclmghuysen  passed  throng  ] 
land  frt)m  East  Friesland,  on  his  way  to  Embden,  having  been  invited  to 
Rectorship  of  that  city.  He  put  up  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  one  of 
Elders  of  the  church  of  which  Seccoschaudy  was  Pastor.  The  evening  was  s 
in  religious  conversation,  and,  when  the  time  fer  &mily  w(»:ship  arrived^ 
young  stranger  was  invited  to  conduct  it  He  readily  consented,  and,  after  i 
ing  a  chapter  of  the  Word  of  God,  gave  a  short  and  &miliar  exposition  ol 
prominent  truths,  and  concluded  with  prayer.  The  Elder  was  much  gral 
with  his  remarks  and  the  fervour  of  his  prayer,  as  well  as  with  his  previous 
vcrsation,  and  so  entirely  convinced  of  his  piety  and  spiritual-mindedness  tha 
the  mommg,  when  he  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  he  exacted  finom 
a  promise,  on  his  return,  to  call  upon  him  again ;  and  then,  hastening  immedi 
to  his  Pastor,  exclaimed, — "  I  have  found  out  the  man  to  accept  the  call 

*  This  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Sieea  jadde. 
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nc'T4f3."  Frelinghujsf^n,  after  vyting  Erablen,  rotumef],  aoeonling  to  his 
mhe,  tc  the  house  of  tht^  Elder,  was  introdnccil  to  8^!<H?C)^haudj,  eoiisulfcod  in 
?renpe  to  the  ai%  rmd  aprreed  to  aectipt  it.  The  chviimsfjiiices  appeared  provi- 
itial»  and,  it  i^  said,  were  alwap  regard e<l  by  himself  as  having  Wn  a  Divine 
imjition,  pointio^  out  to  him  the  path  of  duty.  He  felt  as  if,  when  leaving  the 
tl  of  hiss  birth,  and  the  house  of  hia  fathers,  he  wae  like  the  Patriarch  following 
dirot?tiou  of  the  Alnuj^hty, 

When  he  arrived,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  hia  ministry,  he  found  imme-^ 
tely  a  wide  field  of  lu^efulneRs  op<ming  before  him.  The  CHureh  at  Rarit*ii 
I  t*een  orpiTiized  since  1696,  hut  wfvs  f^till  feeble  and  scattered.  It  had 
oved,  previously  to  tills  time,  fjtily  occassional  preaching, — perba]>s  not  oftcner 
n  four  or  fire  time^  a  year  In  Mich  a  cotidition  piety  could  not  be  expected  to 
iri^^h*  nor  the  Gcw^pol  to  produce  much  fruit;  and  the  state  of  thin^  whieh 
:  Frelinghuyj^T)  found  exli^ting  on  his  arrival  did  not  pmye  the  contrary, 
e  form  of  religion  was  retained,  but  there  were  only  a  very  few  in  the  church 

0  num[fe^?t<?d  any  degree  of  its  pcjwer. 

The  territory  embraced  in  his  eharge  was  grent  for  one  indi\ndual  to  supervise. 
E*xtended  from  New  Brunswielt  to  the  North  and  Soutli  hmnches  of  the  llaritan, 
lensrth  fi*om  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  and  m  breadth  from  ten  to  twelve,  compre- 
»ding  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  county  of  J^omersct,  ?ind  at  thl^  time  oocu- 
d  by  thirteen  congregations  of  the  Kefomied  Putch  (*hureb.  The  place  of  bis 
idenee  W3^.  al>ont  three  miles  Wei^t  of  New  Bnmswi^k,  and  thence  he  visited 
i  preached  at  all  the  different  points)  where  hk  ^rviees  were  required.     Near 

residence  was  a  small  churchy  known  at  tliat  time  as  the  Chnir-h  at  Three- 
|t>RuiiT  sinee  removed  to  New  Bnin.^wick,  and  now  divided  into  two  separaffl 
ix^sA.  The  other  points  where  pbu*e,s  fi.>r  ]mblie  woi^ilnp  had  been  provided, 
Mes  Raritan,  were  ^k-^Iile-Run.  jMilstone  and  North  Branch,- — in  all,  five 
iTchcs,  But  his  heart  was  not  appalled  by  the  ejctent  and  wej^dit  of  his 
ItoQMbilitte^,  nor  hh  Kcal  abated  by  the  difficQltiei*  and  disconragement.s  which 
aieoantered*  For  twenty-seven  years  he  khonred  in  this  est-cnsivc  fiehl,  with 
iTOifTitig  <liligenee  and  most  remarkable  sueeci5s.  The  wilderness  wa?;  eon  verted 
3  a  finitful  field,  6ourit<hing  like  the  garden  of  the  Ijord,  and  multitudes 
we^l  in  the  hope  of  sdvation.     Hero  Whiteficdd  found  hiiu  in  1739,  and  made 

foflowing  record  in  bis  jommal ; — 

*  At  New  Brunswick  some  tboiL^^nds  gathered  from  various  [larts,  among  whom 
ne  Imd  Ix^en  a  considerable  awake! dru%  by  the  in^strunventality  of  Mr.  Freling- 
■pcfi,  a  Batch  mint-at^ir,  and  the  Mcsars.  Tennent,  Elair  and  Rowhmd."  Jona^ 
n  KdwArdft  Infers  to  this  work  in  hi*^  Narrative  of  the  Bevind  nf  Hcli^^ion  in 
IT  Knt^knd,  in  1740,  in  the  following  words: — -*''And,  aL^o,  at  another  pla?x% 
It^r  lliie  ministry  of  a  very  pious  youn^  gentleman,  a  Befonncd  Putdi  ^liniaster, 
lie  nanie,  us  I  remember,  wrus  Frelinp^lmyscn.^*  Gill>ert  Tennent,  alsi^,  in  174^1, 
ilag'  to  the  Rev-  Mr.  Prince,  of  Boston,  thus  notices  the  same  revis^  of  roll- 

1  ttd  ibe  c^ect  of  his  zeal:— *' The  labonrg  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frelinghuyscn,  a 
'^h    Calvini**tic  Minisitsr,  were  much  blcsL^d  to  the  peo]ilc  of  New  Brunswick 

f^»i*fti3iM  adjfi^entn  especially  about  the  time  of  his  cctmiug  among  them,  which 
^brvfrt  Jwetity-fonr  years  a^.  When  I  came  there,  which  wa,^  about  seven 
!*  siH^r,  I  hail  the  pleasure  of  seeing  much  of  the  fruitij  of  Ins  ministry^ 
<*f»  at  Im  hearers!,  with  whom  I  had  opportunity  of  conversing,  apjtpeured  to 
Hnrtfrted  pereons,  by  their  soundness  in  prineiple,  Christian  experience  and 
Vol.  IX.  2 
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pious  practice,  and  these  persons  declared  that  the  ministrations  of  this  afon 
gentleman  were  the  means  thereof.  This,  together  with  a  kind  letter  whic 
sent  me,  respecting  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  Word  aright,  and  giving  toe 
man  his  portion  in  due  season,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  excited  me  to  gn 
earnestness  in  ministerial  labours." — [See  Prince's  Christian  History.] 

These  are  the  only  records  remaining  of  a  most  extensive  and  powerful  re 
of  religion,  the  history  of  which  has  never  been  written,  and  now  cannot  b( 
the  materials  have  nearly  all  perished.  In  attempting,  at  this  late  day,  to  d 
subject  any  justice,  we  necessarily  depend  almost  ^wholly  upon  tradition, 
agrees  in  representing  the  work  to  have  been  general,  powerful  and  cvange 
resulting  in  the  saving  conversion  of  many  precious  souls  to  Christ.  It  ch 
terizes  the  piety  of  those  who  experienced  its  power  as  being  warm,  practica 
self-denying.  Among  its  subjects  the  young  were  the  most  numerous ; 
through  a  long  life,  they  continued  to  manifest  the  genuineness  of  the  cl 
wrought  in  all  their  views  and  affections,  being  eminent  as  examples  of  &il 
piety  and  of  prayer.  What  Tennent  saw  and  admired  in  those  with  whom  he 
versed,  was,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  common  to  all.  No  one  who  had  k 
in  himself  the  power  of  the  grace  of  God,  could  fiiil  to  recognize  in  them 
image  of  the  Heavenly,"  or  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  agency  of  the  Holy  S 
by  which  they  had  been  sanctified.  Years  have  rolled  away,  and  the  last  of 
has  long  since  been  translated  to  the  immortal  world ;  but  neither  the  sen 
the  value  of  their  influence,  nor  the  conviction  of  the  depth  and  reality  of 
piety,  has  ceased  to  be  felt  in  this  community. 

After  many  researches  in  every  place  where  there  was  any  prospect  of  ol 
ing  information  as  to  the  precise  number  who  embraced  religion,  as  the  fru 
ihis  gracious  work,  I  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  hope  of  succeeding, 
documents  remain,  throwing  any  light  upon  the  subject,  except  at  Raritan 
those  are  very  brief  and  imperfect.      The  greatest  number  received  at  an; 
Communion,  on  confession  of  fiiith,  was  seven :  the  aggregate  forty-four, 
was  certainly  greater  than  the  whole  number  of  &milies  included  in  the  oo 
gation  at  that  time.     If  we  suppose  the  work  to  have  been  equally  extens 
the  others,  (and  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  it,)  the  aggregate  would  amount  t 
hundred  and  twenty.     This  is  probably  too  large ;  yet  all  the  traditionary 
lections  show  the  influence  to  have  been  general     No  one  points  to  a  part 
place  as  having  been  more  specially  &voured  than  the  others,  and  thus  the 
conclusion  is  lefl  unimpaired. 

The  most  prominent  pecuharity  of  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  i 
in  his  day,  and  among  those  who  were  capable  of  understanding  the  Dut<d 
gnage,  was  a  subject  of  extensive  remark,  and  finally  of  protracted  oontTO 
consisted  in  those  clear  and  discriminating  views  of  the  nature  and  necess 
the  religion  of  the  heart,  which  it  conveyed  in  pointed  language,  and  almoec 
versational  femiliarity.  A  very  cursory  reading  of  his  printed  discoorsei 
show  an  unasual  frequency  of  the  use  of  interrogation,  succeeded  inunediatc 
a  pointed,  pithy  answer.  In  this  way  he  seems  to  have  taxed  the  attenti 
his  hearers  to  the  utmost,  and  rendered  his  whole  discourse  almost  like  a  pe 
conversation  between  himself  and  each  one  individually. 

The  doctrines  of  regeneration,  repentance,  faith,  holiness,  are  nowhere 
strikingly  illustrated,  or  more  earnestly  advocated.  He  had  evidently,  io  hi 
heart,  a  deep  experience  of  their  power.     From  an  allusioQ  to  his  religious 
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ioace,  found  m  the  prefkoe  to  qii<^  of  hts  volumes,  it  would  5«;cm  oa  if  he  had, 
ke  Biinpn,  been  bi^^ught  throTigh  deep  waters  and  dark  temptations  before  he 
tubrat^ed  the  hope  of  life  through  CkriEt — "  I  am  a  in  an/'  says  ho,  "  who  has 
}tn  tronbia/* 

He  insfsfccd  fimily  and  earnestly  on  tbe  ret^essity  of  regBnemtion  to  a  profi table 
nrHf^ijiation  of  the  Lord  8  Supper,  On  one  oc'casion,  it  is  Kiid^  that,  when 
duiini^ltdng  the  Cornmuoion  in  the  church  at  Six-Mile-Run^  he  cried  out,  as 
i?  saw  tlie  comniunicantft  approaching  the  table,- — ■"  See !  See  I  Even  the  ][>eopk 
f  tlic  world  and  tlie  impenitent  utq  coming  that  they  may  eat  and  drink  dam- 
atron  to  thetmselves."  Several  individuals,  teelLng  themselves  pointed  at,  paused, 
&Jt^r  ha\  ing  left  their  seats,  and  rietumed,  not  clariDg  to  conmmnc.  In  every 
istaijtie,  iMifore  acknowledging  any  one  t^  be  a  Chri^stian,  he  reipiired  a  eoasist* 
pt  ^KXfnnt  of  his  iieligious  ex:j>erieDce.  In  hm  view^  convietion  of  sin  and  a 
jnse  of  guilt  always  preceded  faith  and  comfort  in  Christ.  Tie  mny,  in  some 
L^ttinees,  have  erred  m  adhering  too  tenaeiously  to  theory ;  for  it  was  one  of 
be  charges  of  hia  opposers,  that,  in  visiting  the  sick  and  dj-ing,  he  always  began, 
y  pn^aL^hing  the  terrora  of  the  law^  and  Hometimert  left  them  even  without  a  word 
f  eomf4>rt,  though  ha  could  not  know  that  he  would  ever  see  them  ag^n,  and  in 
ume  eiuses  did  uot. 

Now  all  this  was  in  striking  contrast  to  what  the  people  had  been  accufltoraed 
OL  Evangdical  senlimentii  wexe^  hy  no  melius,  common,  even  among  the  Min- 
stry  of  the  Church,  in  that  day.  They  had  retained  the  doctrines  of  the 
l^^fnrtnation,  but  the  power  and  spirituality  of  that  great  religious  movement, — 
Iml  most  copious  efFusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  hail»  in  a  great  measure^  ceased  to 
iML  Ail  were  not  in  such  a  lifeless  ptate  indeed,  but  many  were;  and  the 
(itif^e  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  spoken  against  in  liigh  places — he  was  called 
tl  cnfbusiast,  because  he  iuijisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  hetirt*  But 
9  haecU^  not  the  clamour.  Pursuing  a  uniform  and  energetic  coirn?D,  and 
%xb^  stronger  and  stronger,  m  he  guthercd  around  him  those  in  whose  eonver* 
£Mi  he  had  been  instrumental ,  and  securing  the  confidence  of  that  part  of  the 
linif«fry  of  the  Church  who  were  men  of  spiritual-uiindedness,  he  prepajred  the 
jiy  Cor  a  gn?at  triumph  of  his  principles. 

1j5  s  word,  the  most  extensive  nnjuiry  hi  to  the  character  of  the  Revival 
nJer  hi^  miiiiiitry,  which  hasj  yet  been  itmde>  hm  uniforruly  resulted  in  a  cou- 
f^tkm  of  its  purity,  the  deeply  experimental  charaeter  of  the  work,  and  tiie 
^dpfutTiJ  piety  which  it  produced.  My  own  convietioas  in  this  repect  harmoniao 
itJi  thorn?  of  all  the  others  with  whom  I  have  conversed.  It  is  belie ve<l  that, 
nn  »t  this  day,  we  are  enjoyhig  some  of  the  fruits  of  that  blessed  work,  in 
IS  attj^ntion  to  Ga^pel  ordinances,  and  tlie  gener!d  diffusiion  of  piety,  which 
aractcTUse  the  churches  now  existing  in  the  sphere  of  its  influence , 
The  change  effected  was  a  great  one.  The  whole  spiritual  life  of  the  Church 
]A  invalved  id  it.  It  went  to  uproot  ancient  customs ;  it  attacked  cherished 
p0a  tBnd  convictioofi ;  made  thope  liwit  who  hiid  b<H?n  first;  and  shewed  the 
afilient  and  secure  that,  while  ^'  having  a  name  to  live,"  they  were  "  dea<]  in 
?ttM££i^«A  aod  sins.**     It  required  all  his  energy  to  meet  the  crisis;  all  his  love 

tmik  Ui  prevent  him  from  8a(>rificing  it  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  diffieidtic-e, 
tt  he  never  paused  for  a  moment.  He  had  known  the  love  of  God— how 
lU  be    re^iuu  firom  recommending  ita  peiioe  to  his  dying  tellow-men  1     He 
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knew  that  the  Uood  of  Christ  alone  cleaDses  from  sin — ^how  could  he  M 
diroct  the  inquirer  to  the  life-giving  fountain  ? 

In  a  charge  so  extensive,  and  under  circumstances  requiring  so  much  lab 
nud  attention  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  individuals,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  f(K 
himself  straitened  beyond  measure.  The  expedient  whidi  he  adopted,  a 
relief,  was  as  novel  as  it  proved  judicious  and  successfuL  At  the  present  i 
it  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  new  measure.  He  could  not  depend  upon 
secure  the  assistance  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  for  there  were  none  nei 
tliau  Hackensack  and  New  York — ^perhaps  he  had  confidence  in  only  a  fev 
them.  But  the  anxious  could  not  be  left  without  instruction  and  prayer- 
therefore  i^pointed  two  of  the  most  intelligent  and  pious  men  in  each  of 
congr^tions,  termed  "  Helpers,"  who,  in  his  absence,  conducted  the  meeta 
for  prayer,  conversed  with  the  inquirers,  and  instructed  the  young  by  catechel 
exercises.  The  effect  of  the  expedient  was  happy  at  the  tune.  The  selec 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  judicious ;  for  the  individuals  chosen  continue 
be  regarded  and  to  act  as  leaders  in  the  religious  services,  and  guides  to 
fteople,  as  long  as  they  lived.  They  were  viewed  as  a  kind  of  under-shepht 
and  several  of  them  are  yet  spoken  of  as  having  been  particularly  eminen 
their  piety,  gifted  in  prayer,  and  happy  in  the  influence  which  they  exei 
It  has  been  noticed,  too,  in  more  than  one  instance,  that  veiy  special  bles 
§eemed  to  rest  upon  their  descendants,  as  if  their  piety  had  come  down  to  t 
:i3  an  inheritance  from  their  ancestors. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  a  course  did  not  incur  censure ;  or  tl 
iDinistry  so  efficient  and  discriminating  in  holding  up  to  view  the  difference  beti 
formalism  and  true  piety, — the  religion  of  the  heart  as  distinguished  from  tJrnt  v 
is  satisfied  with  a  fruitless  fiiith,  could  be  exercised  without  opposition.  Som 
those  who  had  been  most  prominent  as  the  friends  of  the  Church,  felt  thems 
condemned  by  many  of  the  doctrines  which  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  preached. 
viev7S  of  regeneration,  and  especially  his  insisting  so  earnestly  upon  evidence 
new  heart  as  a  preparation  for  the  Communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  at 
resisted.  **  How  can  he  know  whether  the  heart  is  changed  ?"  said  they — 
iseta  himself  up  to  be  a  judge  of  men's  hearts " — and,  on  such  evidence 
whole  was  condenmed  and  treated  with  ridicule,  as  visionary  and  enthuid;! 
Several  of  his  sermons  were  specified,  and  particular  passages  and  ezpres 
senously  censured.  This  led  him,  as  early  as  1721,  to  publish  a  small  yo 
oontaining  these  very  discourses,  in  order  to  show  what  doctrines  he  prea 
and  against  what  sentiments  his  opponents  objected.  The  subject  of  the  fr 
the  Broken  Heart  and  Contrite  Spurit — Isai.  Ixvi,  2;  of  the  second,  the  L 
tapper — 1  Cor.  xi,  29;  of  the  third,  Christian  Discipline  or  the  Power  oi 
Keys — Matthew  xvi,  19. 

That  I  have  formed  a  correct  judgment  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  < 
BJtion  to  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  and  that  I  am  not  unjust  in  atti 
ing  it  to  the  doctrines  which  he  preached,  and  especially  to  the  &ct  that  he  ihj 
m  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  spiritual  influence, — a  change  of  heart,— 
held  up  prominently  the  difference  between  vital  godliness  and  a  mere  belii 
doctrines  without  practice,  will  be  abundantly  evident  from  the  very  vindic 
itself  which  his  opponents  thought  it  necessary  for  them  to  prepare  and  pu 
It  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pages,  (the  tii 
lost  so  that  I  cannot  give  it,)  and  is  an  able  and  most  ingenious  defisnce  < 
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I  prin-iples;  but  only  on  that  aoeouat  more  clearly  justifying,  to  an  culight- 
:!  OlirbTtian  anderatiuvding,  the  whob  coarse  of  Mr,  FreliKghaysen,  and  prov- 
■  th.*  cvttn-eHcal  natixrtj  of  his  prlneiple...  This  pamphlet  Mr.  F,  answe^^d, 
iv  vindicalins  his  whole  course,  aiid  e^iplninmg  aud  v^Wmg  his  doctnuea  to  ba 
4  of  the  Reformation,  and  espt^mUy  of  the  Church  of  the  Noiherbui<^. 
m  ie  s^uLS  that  the  same  spirit  which  drove  Jonathan  Edwards  from  North- 
mtan   also  hlustered  aiid  hev^e  angry  along  the  Karifin,  when  it  wafi  press*4 

the  (Gospel ;  hut  hero  It  woij  eompletdy  conquered  and  driven  from  the  field . 
w  kuguago,  in  lefen^nce  to  the  subject,  in  one  of  his  fcermoos,  is— 
- 1  mav  Dot  here  apeak  of  wbat  I  mtffer  persotiaUy ;  aa  I  Imvo  made  no  inquiry  of 
J  tb*.n*m>>iitTon  ^f  natural  men  hu.  l*^d  them  to  .uy  behind  my  b^tek,  >vho  «peak 

iceoXr^o  t^^^^  of  Go.l'«  Word,  but  acordin?  to  their  own  crooked  con- 

.1  u.  Th.TdrJ^^^^  tbem.eK..  greatly  ia  atlumpting.  m  Un.  way  to  «ileace 
I  "for  I  ..^uld  rather  suffer  n  tbou.aud  deaths  than  not  preach  the  truth. 

Jb  a  ^w^eimen  of  the  way  in  wlueh,  at  other  times,  he  ^w  fit  to  meet  the 
.Impy  of  his  enemies,  I  may  mention  that  he  had  painted  on  the  back  of  hia 
ai^h  the  following  doggerel: — 

"  Nieraandfi  long;  nog  nieaiands  pen, 

Maakt  mv  audera  dan  jk  ben. 

8pret?k  qiiaad-sprt!eker»  :  Fipreek  vonder  cud, 

liiemaiid  en  wijrd  van  u  gei^cheud.^' 

"Ko  oat^'3  totig^iie,  uor  no  one's  pea, 
Makes  me  other  thEvti  1  am. 
Speak,  evil-^pt'flkerK,  s\}vdk  without  end^ 
I?o  ope  heeds  a  ivord  you  any.^' 

Bot  perhaps  yoa  wiU  think  that,  in  all  thi.^,  there  was  a  spice  of  hmm 
^iiife.  Be  it  so.  I  do  not  supy^ose  the  good  man  to  have  been  fadtleafl,  Of 
uaptible  of  provocation — I  pint  no  perfwt  eliara£!ter. 

Ita  pToaet^  of  time,  what  at  first  vrm  mere  diasatbfaetion  with  the  doctnnes  of 
r,  Frelb^uj^u,  became  organized  and  powerful  oppasition,  and  embraced 
ttiie  of  the  most  wealthy  and  rei^feetoble  familie.^  in  hh  eharge.  It  was  no 
mht  formed  by  eeverBl  clergymen  of  eoUneneo  in  the  Butch  connection;  and, 
^f^xm  gWMit  attachment  to  the  ancient  forms  and  customs  of  the  Fatherhmd, 
on  «|ljed  it^lf  clode  with  all  those  who  cheri^^hed  ?uch  feelings,  until,  finally, 
f^o]ved  itself  into  the  question  of  Cootus  and  Confertmtie,  and  only  died  out 
ter  the  Revolution,  when  the  churches  here  broke  off  al!  ct>nneetion  with  tiie 
[>^yU,  of  Amsterdam,  adopted  a  Com^titution  of  their  own,  and  began  to  move 
nranj  in  the  very  course  whieh  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  had  ^K^mted  out. 
The  pubKeations  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  aU  in  the  Dutch  language.    Copies 

Uitiut  e^ist  in  the  CoUections  of  the  Hbtorieal  Society  in  New  York.  The 
rmmui  are  of  ft  hi#  order  of  exeellenc^.     Direct,  pnngent,  practical,  they  aim 

Ilie  beart,  Mid  Boem  effectually  to  have  reached  it.  It  is  iinestionable  whether 
tr  mre  «arpflssed,  in  thin  peculiar  charaeterbtic,  by  any  of  tlieir  day.  In  my 
J™H>nt  at  h^,  they  have  not  been  Bupcrm?dcd,  or  rendered  useleas,  by  any 
iiiie  wUlch  \m  since  come  forth  from  the  pre^^i*. 

Ab  »  Scbobir,  Mr,  Frdinghuysen  was  more  than  rcspecUble,  if  not  alMi>lut4^ly  erm- 
«t.  The  fmst  of  \ih  having  Wn  called  in  bin  youth  to  tiueh  a  \ihLHi  a^  tbe  B^Mt- 
m  of  the  Aowlemy  of  Embden  Ismifficient  proof  of  this.  But  we  have  that  which 
Xim-  direct— II  sWdl  vohnno  continuing  the  Hcidcllierg  Caleehi/^Tu  in  Latm, 
ith  blaixk  le3*veii  int*^r^Tning,  for  the  purpo^  of  notes  and  okjurvaliona,  exD^ts, 
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I  in  wluoh  the  preparationfi  to  preadi  on  the  different  Lord'tt  Days  arc  made 

]  j  that  language,  manifeeting  as  great  a  fiuniliarity  with  it  as  if  it  had  been  his  yc 

nacular,  and  constantly,  habitually,  quoting  also  the  Greek,  and  writing  it 
characters  quite  caligraphic.    Besides  these  evidences  of  scholarship,  there  are 
many  classic  allusions  found  in  all  his  disoourses  as  to  prove  conclusively  his  fem 
iarity  with  classic  literature.     I  conclude,  therefore,  that  he  was  unquestionafc 
a  ripe  scholar  in  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages. 

I  am  disposed  to  rank  Theodorus  Jacobus  Frelinghuysen  among  the  emine 
men  of  his  age; — a  compeer  with  Blair,  the  Tennents,  Stoddard  and  t 
Mathers.  I  think  it  questionable  whether  any  one  exerted  a  wider  influ^K 
ot  benefitted  the  causo  of  practical  religion  more  largely.  Living  for  fifte 
years  amid  the  very  scenes  where  it  was  felt,  ministering  in  the  very  chun 
the  in&ncy  of  which  he  fostered,  and  having  had  every  <^)portunity  to  obsei 
the  deep  reverence  with  which  his  memory  is  even  yet  cherished,  I  may  spe 
earnestly,  but  not  too  partially.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man.  The  cai 
of  practical  religion  owes  him  much. 

The  exact  date  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  death  is  not  known,  though  it  v 
somewhere  between  the  year  1745  and  1751.     His  age  was  probably  less  tl 
sixty.     His  remains  were  interred  in  the  grave  yard  at  Three-Mile-Run,  a  sh 
distance  from  his  residence ;  but  there  is  no  stone  to  mark  the  spot  occupied 
his  honoured  dust. 

He  was  eminently  blessed  in  his  &mily.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter 
Albert  Terhune,  of  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  a  &rmer  of  respectability,  and 
wealth  considering  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time.  Whether  she  survii 
him,  or  when  and  where  she  died,  is  not  known.  All  his  children  were  Levi! 
His  five  sons  devoted  themselves  to  the  ministry,  and  his  two  daughters  imr 
themselves  with  mmisters.  Theodonts^  his  eldest  son,  was  settled  as  Pastor 
the  Dutch  Church  in  Albany  about  1745.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  gifted  m 
and  a  hi^y  acceptable  Preacher  and  Pastor.  After  labouring  about  fift 
years,  he  went  to  Holland  to  solicit  funds  for  a  Literary  and  Thoologi 
Seminaiy,  and  died  there.  His  second  son,  Johannes^  succeeded  his  father 
Raritan  m  1750,  but  died  on  the  14th  of  September,  1754,  in  the  twcnty-eig 
year  of  his  age.  His  death  took  place  on  Long  Island,  where  he  had  gone 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  His  sons,  Ferdmcmdus  and  Jaxxina^  the  f(»ii 
Pastor  elect  of  Marbletown,  the  latter,  of  Kinderhook,  both  died  at  sea, 
their  return  voyage  from  Holland,  in  1754.  Henricus  was  settled  at  Roches 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1756,  and  died  the  next  year.  His  dau^ter  A^ 
was  married  to  the  Rev.  William  Jackson,  minister  of  the  Reformed  Xhj 
Church  in  Bei^n,  and  his  daughter  Margaret^  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  R<hik 
fiorst  settled  at  Oyster  Bay  and  Jamaica,  L.  I.  None  of  his  sons,  with  the  ex< 
tion  of  Jakn^  at  Raritan,  left  issue.  His  son  Frederick  served  in  the  War  of 
Revolution,  as  a  Colonel  of  Militia,  and  was  commended  iot  his  conduct  al 
battle  of  Monmouth,  m  the  official  report  of  Gen.  Washington  to  CongresB, 
was  afterwards  chosen  to  represent  his  native  State  in  the  Congress  of  11 
and,  finally,after  the  adoption  of  t^  Federal  Constitution,  sat  in  the  S^iate 
the  United  States. 

This  attempt  to  do  some  measure  of  justice  to  the  memoiy  of  a  man 
whom  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  is  now  submil 
to  your  discretion.     If  it  shall  meet  your  purpose,  and  do  any  good,  horm 
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tU,  I  shall  te  guffioif^ntly  rewarded.     Hoping  tJbat  yoair  laudable  finterporise 
f  prove  cmineiitlj  succjtis^fult 

I  remain  yoora  smc€relj\ 

ABRAHAM  MESSLER. 

In  !S56|  the  Sermons  of  Theodoms  Jacobus  Freltnghu3^8eTJt  translatod  iVom  the 
ijcLj  were  pubtl'iiiod,  tog^^tUer  with  a  sketdi  of  thu  authot*s  llftj  J 


JOHN  HENRY  GOETSCHIUS- 

1741  *— 1774 

TROM  THE  REV.  JACOB  SCHOONMAKER,  D.D. 

Hy  dear  Bit :  It  givea  me  pleasure  to  fumbh^  for  insertion  in  your  work, 
imeniorative  of  dbtinguisKed  Ameriean  clergjnien,  a  sketch  of  the  Kev* 
m  Henry  Goetschiuii,  wlio,  I  belicvo,  hm,  by  universal  coEisent,  a  pkoe  amoijg 

lights  of  hm  dcnornmatioQ.  The  material  for  Im  biography  i»  by  no  meaiis 
mdant ;  but,  aii  he  was  my  niatemal  grandfather,  it  m  probable  tlint  nearly  aQ 

autiientie  iiitbrnuition  now  estant,  coneeming  bitn,  is  in  my  posec^-^ion, 
ToiiN  Henuy  GaETScmus  was  bom  in  tbe  city  of  Zurich,  m  SwiL^erlaud, 
the  year  1714,  Having  recciv^  bis  bt«rary  aiiieation  at  the  UniveiMty  in  bis 
m  pliioe,  be  migrated  in  early  life  to  Ptiikdelpbia^  with  bia  father,  whoso 
ne  he  bore^  who  wa^t  called  and  settled  us  tbe  Pastor  of  tbe  Ymt  Gennaij 
fonniicd  Obuncb  in  that  city.     Here  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  Theology  unior 

direction  of  tlie  Rev»  Mr,  Dorsius,  another  njinL^ter  of  tbe  Gennan  Retorme*! 
Eirch  ;  suid.  after  being  lieenif^ed  and  ordsiined  in  that  Chureb,  preached  lor  j^onie 
<\  to  great  acceptaooe,  in  the  Refonned  Dut*)h  Church  In  Neabaiuiny,  Pa, 
moe  be  renwved,  in  the  year  1741,  tfi  Jauiaiea,  Long  Island,  having  aeeepti^  a 

frcmi  the  United  liefonued  Dutch  Churches  in  Newti>wn^  Jamaica,  Suc^k's^ 
I  Oyster  Bay,  of  which  he  mm  the  fin*t  settled  Pastor,  In  couse<pienee  of  his 
i^img  fiopulurity  an  a  commaudbg  pulpit  ojutor,  and  of  hia  cstaa^give  lit-erarj 
tlieological  acquinemcntfl,  aeeom|iai]ied  with  an  earnest  piety  and  au  untirijig 
» he  was*  soon  chosen  oj?  a  Lecturer  and  Teacher  of  Theology  in  the  Reformed 
tell  (Church ;  and  no  ineon^iderable  portion  of  the  ytiung  men  who  entered  the 
ht^  at  that  day  were  under  hh  theological  instruction. 
iboitl  this  time  coiunicneed  the  great  schism  in  the  Refonned  Dutch  Church 
bis  oowitey,  (the  one  party  styled  the  CfFfiis,  tbe  other  the  Confer&nfk  party,) 
sk  firodiioed  the  mi^st  dkwtrous  coiL*5e<(ueuccs,  and,  for  a  long  time,  even 
tke  BitincH:Jon  of  tliia  branch  of  our  Arneriean  Church.  It  is  not 
tfavfe  I  should  enter  mto  the  details  of  thi^i  controversy ^  ^  you  will,  of 
Wk  giw  yi«^  readers  some  account  of  it  m  your  Historical  Introduction* 
'  mihjmA  cf  tihk  nodoe.,  thoi^h  a  foreigner  by  birth,  wo^  a  mo^t  influential  mem^ 
of  ibe  Cmins  party.  And  soon  after  his  scttleuient  in  tbe  eburclie*^  oti  Long  iHland, 
cificattlly  v£U!T  his  cairie^t  and  c^earebiag  ministrntions  had  U^gun  to  be  attended 

It*  b*d|  for  BHver&l  jotri  prflvioua  to  tliiij  beoD  a  miaiaber  1b  the  Iferman  Btformed 
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with  a  remarkaMe  bkfismg,  he  experiouood  great  oppositioii  bom  his  brethren 
ihe  adverse  party,  insomuch  that  oftentimes  the  churdies  were  closed  against  1 
and  his  adherents,  and  he  was  fipeqoentlj  compelled  to  preach  in  barns,  in  priv 
houses,  and  under  shady  trees.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  obtained  aooeas  to 
pulpit  in  the  Church  of  Jamaica,  the  diorister  (who  in  those  days,  had  his  seat 
a  small  desk  immediately  beneath  the  pulpit,  and,  at  the  oranmencement  of 
morning  service,  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  gave  out  the  first  Psalm 
Hymn),  in  order  to  prevent  the  minister  from  having  the  opportunity  of  preadii 
gave  out  the  whole  of  the  119th  Psalm  ;  which,  if  sung  in  the  slow  way  that  tl 
prevailed,  would  have  consumed  the  whde  day.  The  minister,  however,  after 
usual  time,  arose  in  the  pulpit,  and,  with  his  powerful  and  penetnriing  vo 
obtained  the  mastery,  and  preached  his  sermon.  As  IVIr.  Goeteduus  had  b 
licensed  and  ordained  in  this  country,  without  asking  permissioD  of  Q»  Classifl 
Amsterdam,  the  validity  of  his  OrdinatioQ  and  his  ministerial  standing  were  ca] 
in  question  by  the  Qn^erentk  party,  and  the  in&nts  he  had  baptised  ^ 
rebi^ptazed  by  ministers  of  that  party.  And  it  is  worthy  of  being  known,  at  i 
day,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  harmony  of  the  churches  on  Long  Island,  he  c 
mitted  to  be  re-examined  and  le-ordained  by  the  ministers  of  the  Confm 
party,  who  were,  at  that  tame,  the  majority  of  the  Dutdi  ministers  in  the  dty 
New  York  and  on  Long  Island. 

It  was  formerly  the  rule,  in  the  Mother  Ghurdi  in  Holland  and  in  the  Dc 
Church  in  this  country,  for  the  candidate  who  had  received  a  call  and  apfdied 
his  last  examination  and  ordination,  if  his  examination  was  sustained  and  his  ord 
tion  ordered,  to  pay  to  the  Classis  or  Synod  five  pounds,  which  went  into  the  < 
tingent  tod  of  the  Body,  and  this  money  was  always  paid  before  ^e  adjof 
ment  took  place.  When,  therefore,  the  President  announced  to  Mr.  Qoetsd 
that  his  examination  was  sustained,  &c.,  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  him 
expectation  that  the  money  would  be  immediately  laid  on  the  table.  But,  hai 
paid  this  sum  to  the  Caita  Body,  at  his  former  examination  and  ordination 
thought  it  unjust  that  it  should  be  demanded  of  him  a  second  time  by  the  i 
ferentie  party ;  and  he  said,  with  great  self-possession, — "  Now,  Brethrs 
must  say  to  you,  as  Peter  and  John  said  to  the  lame  man  who  lay  at  the  j 
of  the  temple,  which  is  called  Beautiful,  and  asked  alms  of  them, — <  Si 
and  gold  have  I  none;  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee;  in  the  daiim 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk  ;* "  and  immediately  he  took  n^ 
hat  and  walked  out  of  the  house. 

In  the  year  1745  Mr.  Gk)etschras  accepted  a  call  from  the  Churdief 
Hackensack  and  Schrawlenbur^,  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J. ;  where  he  contn 
labouring  in  the  ministry,  and  training  young  men  for  the  sacred  (^Koe, 
great  success,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  During  this  period  several  powi 
revivals  of  religion  occurred  in  connection  with  his  labours,  the  effects  of  iv 
have  not  ceased  to  be  visible  even  to  this  day.  In  the  full  vigour  of  life,  in 
midst  (f  his  usefulness,  and  while  his  praise  was  in  all  the  churches,  he 
suddenly  at  Schrawlenburgh,  in  the  year  1774.  The  last  words  he  was  hear 
utter  were, — "  Now  I  shall  soon  be  with  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chrifi 

According  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  oontemporaries,  Mr.  Gbetschius 
in  person,  a  little  below  the  middling  stature,  strong  and  well  built,  and 
hesdthy  constitution.     His  mental  foculties  were  clear  and  bright     In  speal 
he  was  somewhat  indmed  to  be  abrupt,  but  was  clear  and  pointed.      Ii 
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neadiing,  he  wrts  botli  a  son  of  tbunder  and  a  son  of  consolation.  In  denotmc- 
ig  tlie  curses  of  the  law,  lie  was  terrifying  j  bntj  in  \m  atidrc-sdos  to  the  saints, 
'h&  coiisoUug  and  encouniging.  It  was  a  comnion  thing  for  his  audience  to  bo 
ithed  in  kiars.  He  wiifl  uho  jKJSsessed  of  ready  wit,  and  would  Ewmetimns!  deul 
it  garcasnir^  that  would  not  s^uon  be  forgotten.  During  his  resMenee  at  Janialeu, 
}  was  ou  pleni^ant  terms  with  both  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  clergymen 
■  the  plaee.  The  latter,  in  eon  versing  with  him,  on  some  ocoadon,  hinuoroasly 
id,  in  reference  tjo  bis  solemn  and  eyou  severe  manner  m  the  pulpit—"  It 
ways  seems  to  me,  when  I  hear  yciu  preach,  that  the  law  must  have  l>een  given 
L  the  Duteh  language/*  "  Very  likely,"  says  Mr.  Goetsehins,  ^'  and  I  have 
ways  thought  that  the  Engiish  n^n^nt  have  been  the  hmguiige  in  which  the  ser- 
ml  sipoke  to  our  mother  in  Paradbe." 

Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

JACOB  SCHOONKiXEB. 


JOHANNES  SCHUNEMAN, 

1758—1794, 
PROM  THE  REY.  HENRr  OSTEANDER,  D.D. 

SAncERTiBs,  Mttrch  8j  18&3. 

Dear  Sit:  The  venet^ble  man  of  whom  you  wL^h  nie  to  give  you  aome account 
ad  gone  to  his  rest  several  year&  l>cfore  I  entered  the  nimistry,  and,  of  cnurse, 
haLve  no  personal  reeolleetiona  of  him ;  but,  aa  I  was  one  of  hit^t  snecessors  in 
le  pastoral  charge  of  the  clxurcbe^^  lie  served  so  long  and  ^  w^elh  and  have  long 
sen  fiinnliar  with  his  respected  descendants,  as  well  as  with  many  otherB  who  had 
ijcr^ed  the  benefit  of  his  miniiiit  rations,  I  think  I  shall  be  in  Httle  danger  of  going 
r  iy5tray  in  the  attempt  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  more  prominent  features 

Ltzi  character.  As  to  the  history  of  his  life  it  is  impos^^ible,  at  this  late  period, 
go  very  ranch  into  detad ;  but  the  fectg  which  I  atn  about  to  state  are  gathered 
3m  sack  sources  that  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  b  respect  to  their  authen- 

«Jomi  ScHtTNEif  AN  was  bom  of  German  parents,  at  West  Camp,  N.  Y., 
lagtisl  18,  171:i.  Di  early  youth,  his  nnnd  received  an  impulse  m  favour  of 
[^gHm  under  the  preaching  of  tJje  great  and  gfiod  Dominie  Freliughm-sen,  andj 
nm^  hm  infiuenee,  he  was  led  finally  to  deviate  hifnself  to  the  Chrintian  Min- 
ry.  By  the  help  of  some  excellent  clergjincn  of  the  Dutch  Church,  and  by 
eiwl&oee  at  ^mo  of  tlie  hterary  institutions  which  our  eountr)',  then  in  ite 
bi0yt  tffiirded^  be  acquired  such  knowledge  of  the  ck'->aeB  and  scicncK?8  as  waa 
wi^si'  to  form  the  retjuisite  preparation  for  entering  on  the  study  of  Theology, 
f  pmv^aed  his  th ecological  eonnse  madcr  the  direetion,  partly  of  Frclinghuypen, 
i  partly  of  Gijetwbius;  and,  in  due  titne,  he  received  an  invitation,  dated 
npumlH-^r  12,  1751,  to  become  the  pennauent  Pastor  of  the  Churches  m  Gat^kill 
1  CVK3L!<Bekie.  The  eall,  however,  was  presented  with  the  condition  that  he 
mill  rrfjaiT  to  Holland  to  prosecute  still  ftirtber  his  Hterary  and  theological 
awT,  ihmi  he  might,  by  the  Mother  Chumh  in  Europe^  be  ItLStmeted,  eanmnned, 
Vol-   IX.  3 
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aiid  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  sacred  ministry.  He  crossed  the  ooeao 
tlie  year  1752,  his  expenses  being  paid  by  the  congregations  whose  call  he  h 
pnjiaiscd  to  accept  Having  remained  in  Holland,  in  the  diligent  prosecuti< 
of  his  studies,  for  some  lame,  he  was  examined  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdai 
enK>lled  in  the  nmnber  of  their  candidates,  and  finally  received  Ordination 
their  hands.  Having  thus  accomplished  the  object  of  his  temporarv  scgoom 
Holland,  he  returned  safely  to  his  native  land  the  next  year,  (1753,)  and  met 
joyful  welcome  from  the  congregations  which  had  chosen  him  to  be  their  Past 
1(1  August  of  that  year,  he  preached  his  Introductory  Sermon  at  Ooxsackie,  fit 
laaiali  xl,  6-8 ;  and  at  CatekiU,  from  Psalm  xxxiv,  11. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1754,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Maria  Van  Bcrgi 
a  dau^ter  of  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  Catsk 
They  had  four  children, — three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  vast  amount  of  labour  must  have  devolved  upon  hi 
iLH  the  Pastor  of  two  extensive  congregations,  which  he  served  alternately.  I 
he  addressed  himself  to  his  work  with  an  honest  zeal,  and  persevering  indusi 
and  heroic  strength  of  purpose,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  command  respect  or 
enfmre  success.  His  sermons  did  not  bear  the  marks  of  any  extraordinary  e 
dition, — ^for  that  he  did  not  possess ;  but  they  showed  good  sense  and  sou 
judgment,  and  were  veiy  thorough  in  their  type  of  orthodoxy.  The  princi 
element  of  his  success  appears  to  have  been  his  intrepid  and  earnest  inculcat 
of  experimental  piety  and  practical  godliness.  His  voice  was  one  of  great  pow 
and  could  be  heard  at  quite  a  distance  outside  of  his  church.  His  distinct  i 
impressive  tones,  his  natural  and  vigorous  gesticulation,  aud  the  manifest  ferv 
kindlings  of  his  spirit,  conspired  with  the  eminently  evangelical  character  of 
discourses,  to  render  his  preaching  in  a  high  degree  effective.  He  could 
condescend  to  compromise '  what  he  believed  to  be  God's  living  truth,  bj 
spurious  liberality,  by  the  innovations  of  enthusiasm,  or  by  metaphysical  sped 
tions. 

Sympathizing  warmly  with  the  Ccstzis  division  of  the  Church,  he  maintain 
with  great  ardour  and  vigour,  that  the  necessities  of  our  American  Chn 
demanded  that  our  ecclesiastical  assemblies  should  examine  and  ordain  minist 
Independently  of  the  Mother  Church  in  Europe.  At  length  the  Kevohition 
troubles  began ;  and  these  called  into  full  exercise  Dominie  Schuneman's  inte 
patriotLsm,  in  connection  with  his  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  spirit.  The  dist 
of  country  in  which  he  lived  was  specially  exposed,  and  was  the  theatre  of  gi 
mmmotion  and  horrid  cruelty.  So  deeply  convinced  was  the  Dominie  that 
interests  of  religion,  as  well  as  the  civil  interests  of  the  coxmtry,  were  bound 
in  ihe  success  of  the  great  struggle,  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  it,  in  his  < 
appropriate  way,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  a  ruling  passion.  Il 
stated,  upon  what  I  believe  to  be  authentic  tradition,  that  emissaries,  in  the 
vice  of  George  the  Third,  were  passing  and  repassing  through  the  Western  i 
Middle  portions  of  Ulster  and  Albany  Coimties,  bearing  messages  fi^m  ]^ 
York  City  and  Canada,  and  stimulating  the  Tory  part  of  the  population  to  i 
of  atrocious  cruelty  against  the  principal  fiimilies  who  were  known  to  be  on 
mde  of  fireedom.  It  wa^  notorious  that  the  more  artful  and  cruel  among 
Indians  were  employed  by  the  British  Government,  or  those  acting  under 
direction,  to  commit  the  most  fearful  outrages  upon  the  Whig  inhabitants,  n 
dcring  them,  burning  their  dwellings,  canying  them  captive  to  Canada, 
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sreading  deflation  througli  metj  aooesaible  region*  TheiiiMi0|BT  somn  of 
ham  were  wiAl  acquainted  with  the  immense  adjooent  wlidemittil^  itkd  ^mn&  cf 
lorn  fumiliar  with  the  principai  famjliea  in  these  CoiiDtiea,  aated  as  gaidas  to 
triti^h  emissaries  in  their  eareer  of  devfustation.  These  enibsaHes  and  savuges 
.'duced  mnny  of  tlie  inhabiUuits  of  the  more  settled  territoriea  into  strong  par- 
fflin.4iip  on  the  side  of  Britain ^  and  inspired  tliem  with  the  mnkest  Toryiani, 
toth  the  Indians  and  the  Tories  are  said  to  have  alwundod  in  the  vicinitj  of 
k>Tuiiike  Schujieman^iS  resideneeT  and  they  were  far  more  dreaded  than  the  ei^il- 
ed  soldiers  of  the  Brititsh  army*  Hardly  a  f.iniilj  ld  thl^  part  of  the  country 
^uld  feel  tliiit  they  were  i^eetu'e  from  danger.  It  was  no  wondtr  that  iliniatens, 
i  well  as  Elders  and  Deacons,  and  all  the  liberty-losing  cttizcua,  ronscd  and 
>tobined  ilieir  energies  to  meet  this  terril>ie  exigency.  The  Van  Yeohtens  and 
an  OrdenSi  the  Saliaburys  and  Van  Bergt^ns,  the  Bronks  and  Abeels^  «wd 
lanj  others^  ^l>^lng  upon  tbcir  feet,  and^  v-ith  the  adviee  imd  concuirenne  of 
leir  Dominie,  combined  to  rcs^ist  tAmr  enennea.  and  save  their  friends  from  cap- 
rity  and  the  tomahawk.  Cornmitteea  of  Safety  wer«  appointed  in  Tfarjous 
bce^,  of  which,  if  the  Dominies  were  not  immediate  members,  they  were  often 
le  most  efficient  agents.  It  was  not  strange  that  Dominie  BebuuemanT  officiating, 
*  he  often  did,  a^  an  influential  t'onimander  of  the  ri>*ing  host  of  compatriots, 
[^came  an  object  of  the  bitter  hatred  and  malieioua  vlgiknee  of  the  Savages 
id  Torios,  and  t!iat  they  were  intent  either  upon  taking  his  life  or  car- 
fing  him  captive  to  the  enemy's  country.  At  the  time  when  two  of  the 
Lbeel  fiimily  were  seized  and  earried  off  into  cajjtivity,  tlie  Dominie  was  wrought 
p  to  tlie  higbo,'^t  piteh  of  latino  tic  fervour.  He  knew  well  that  he  was 
eked  upon  by  the  enemy  as  a  prize  of  much  more  than  ordinary  value ;  but, 
DlMug  daunt^  by  tliis,  he  nes^er  withheld  any  good  service  in  aid  of  his  coun- 
j'a  interes^te,  whi<'h  it  was  in  hb  power  to  remler.  It  is  tnie  that  he  was  anned 
igbt  and  day  with  the  implements  of  deatli  for  the  defence  of  liis  person ;  hut 
s  main  tnist  was  in  tl>e  living  Goil.  No  tidings  of  disaster  disheartened  liim — no 
1  pending  dangers  ttsrrified  Idm— no  waniiujap  or  entreaties  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
aminent  peril  made  any  impr^tiion  upon  him.  Devout,  dependent,  submissive,  he 
!i^  never tlieles^  prudent  and  watchful,  energetic  and  active,  in  the  prosecution  of 
Ci^itPeaoeecasary  for  i^fety  and  defence*  Thii^  his  piety  and  devotion  blended  with 
ft  love  tyf  hlierty  and  Inve  of  country,  to  make  him  a  brave  soldier^  an  enterprising 
id  letlve  citizen^  and  a  mast  vigorous  and  efficient  flU[»porter  of  his  country V  cause* 
citTTttbitftiidiDg  the  |>erils  whieh  constantly  stared  him  in  the  face,  he  was  aceus- 
nh^,  on  ever)'  Sabbath,  to  denounce,  openly  and  with  the  utmost  severity,  the  end- 
MM  of  hi«  country,  absent  or  present,  while  he  always  had  words  of  eons  elation 
p  thsm  whose  houses  had  been  made  desolate  by  the  hand  of  vtoleuee,  NotJiiiig 
Hid  detef  him  from  performing  hb  regular  SabKath  servieca  at  CoxE?ackie,  not- 
tittttaading  the  distance  irom  his  residence  was  about  a  dozen  nules,  the  greater 
It  of  it  tljrotigh  a  wilderness^  in  whicTh  were  lurking  those  who  would  gladly 
T»  tekm  hi*  life-  It  surely  Is  not  strange  that  such  a  man  is  still  considered, 
'  sQ  who  aiB  acr|uainted  with  his  history,  as  having  occupied,  in  his  day,  a 
fj  prominent  position  in  the  region  where  Gotl  and  the  Church  had  jilanted 
m.  During  his  life,  he  was  t«|ually  honoured  as  a  sterling  Patriot  and  an  evaa- 
hunt,  di^Toted  Minister ;  and  I  am  myself  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  rtsmem- 
■Dei;  of  him  by  hia  congregation^  after  his  death^  was  meet  respectful,  grateful 
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and  afiectioDate,  and  that  people  of  every  dass,  who  had  known  him,  entertain 
for  him  a  profound  veneration. 

Dominie  Schuneman  united  the  Physician  with  the  Clergyman.  He  stodi 
medicine  so  &r,  as  I  am  assured  by  some  of  his  worthy  descendants,  as 
become  a  practitioner,  and  he  exercised  his  skill  for  the  benefit  of  his  congr^ 
tion,  labouring  in  this  way  with  much  alacrity  and  success.  1^  services  in  t 
department  were  performed  gratuitously,  and  without  respect^  of  persons. 

The  estate  of  which  he  became  possessed  being  adequate  to  the  support  of 
&mily,  he  was  content  with  a  very  moderate  salary.  He  remained  the  Pas 
of  the  same  congregaticHis  whose  call  he  originally  accepted,  till  the  close 
life.  Unambitious  of  change  or  prefermait,  he  continued  for  forty-one  years  tli 
revered  and  successful  Pastor,  and  left  them  only  to  receive  his  reward.  It  i 
somewhat  remarkable  that  his  last  sermon,  which  was  preached  at  Coxsaekic 
few  days  before  he  died,  was  from  the  Saviour's  dying  words, — "  It  is  finishe 
He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren,  and  in  the  full  assurance  of  hope,  on  ' 
16th  of  May,  1794,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  S 
mon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Van  Vlierden.  Mrs.  Schuneman  survr 
him  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  S^)tember,  1795,  in  ] 
sixty-seventh  year. 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Peter  Van  Vlierden,  a  well-known  cl 
gyman  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  his  day,  I  will  supplement  this  sketch  with  so 
brief  account  of  him,  without,  however,  going  much  into  the  details  of  the  hist 
of  his  life. 

He  was  bom  in  Holland  about  the  year  1737,  and  received  his  education 
his  native  country.  After  having  completed  his  theological  course,  he  was  man 
to  a  hi^y  respectable  lady  of  his  native  place.  He  was  induced  to  leave  I 
land  by  certain  political  commotions  which  existed  in  the  country  at  that  tii 
but,  previous  to  this,  his  first  wife  had  died,  and  he  had  married,  for  his  eeco 
Mary  Magdalen  Houdkoper,  of  a  very  wealthy  and  influential  fsimily.  She  d 
at  Saugerties  about  1800,  leaving  five  children,  of  whom  only  one,  Peter,  t 
survives.  Before  he  came  to  this  coimtry,  he  had  ministered  for  a  season  in 
West  Indies,  at  Surinam  and  St.  Croix.  Afier  remaining  for  a  short  tim( 
New  York  and  on  Long  Island,  he  was  called  to  settle  over  the  united  peopl< 
Catsbaan  and  Saugerties,  in  1792.  His  second  wife  died  not  fiir  from 
beginning  of  this  century ;  and,  not  very  long  a^rwards,  he  was  married  t 
third, — Jane,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Ketteltas,*  of  Jamaica,  L 
She  had  no  children,  and  died  at  Catsbaan,  September,  1820,  leaving  her  husb 
to  mourn  her  death  in  extreme  old  age. 

Dominie  Van  Vlierden  was  a  person  of  middle  size,  lively  countenance  i 
agreeable  address.  I  believe  he  was  educated  in  the  higher  circles  of  societj 
certainly  his  manners  indicated  a  perfect  fiuniliarity  with  all  the  prc^iie 
of  social  life.     He  had  a  remarkable,  perhaps  culpable,  fondness  for  fitbuloos 

•Abraham  Kbtteltas  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1733;  was  gradaaie< 
Tale  College  in  1752-,  was  set  apart  as  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Eliaabi 
town,  September  14,  1757:  resigned  his  oharge  after  about  three  years;  soon  after  e 
menced  preaching  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  where  he  remai 
about  two  years;  and  subsequently  preached  for  some  time  at  several  different  place 
the  Island,  and  died  at  Jamaica,  September  30,  1798,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  hia  i 
He  is  said  to  have  been  an  able  and  learned  wan,  and  preached  in  English,  Datoh 
French.  He  was  a  xealous  patriot  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  author  of  sot 
political  tracts  that  were  marked  by  decided  ability. 
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itlotis  stones  w1ierf>bj  he  somethnes  expo^  himBcIf  to  assaults  on  his 
leitj ;  but  tlm  was  qo  doubt  to  btt  nxxonnUid  for  froru  his  Datiirai  love  of  tlie 
■vellous,  m  eonneotioEi  with  wine  peculiar  eirtmnstaiiCsea  of  his  early  eduoa- 
I,  and  ijot  from  his  placiog  a  low  estimate  upon  truth.  But,  whut4.wer  his 
Eiliaritica  may  have  boeU)  he  was  certainly  a  learned,  able,  e^Tingt^lical  dirine. 

various  occtti^ions  he  di.seovered  hi.*i  intimato  knowletlgc  of  the  claasica.  In 
^T  he  delivered  an  admirable  Onition  in  the  old  Dutch  Church  at  Kingston,  befona 

Trustees,  Teachers  and  Students  of  Kingston  Academy,  He  was  a  iveU-read 
Hjlogkn,  mm  intiiuaMj  acquamted  with  History,  and  wa^  a  fine  Hebrew 
nbr,  Hij^  mode  of  sermonizing  was  fsysteniatic,  and  i*crupulonsly  aceordant 
b  the  scientific  form  of  dkcuasiua  common  among  the  preach  ere  of  Holland, 
his  day.  Di&seni*ions,  howev^r»  arose  in  his  congregation^  partly  perhaps  from 
own  ffflneign  habits,  and  pirtly  from  the  zeal  of  hid  opposers;  and  in  ISOSi 

Classis  not  only  dissolved  the  rclattan  between  him  and  ]\ir  [Kiople»  but  pbeed 
It  for  a  time,  under  eecleaiastical  censure,  on  the  ground  of  an  excesaive  use 
btojLtcatiug  drinks.  The  sentence,  however,  w!u^  subst^pently  revoked,  and 
died  in  good  standing  as  a  MinL^t^^r  of  the  rioa[>eh  After  his  rei^toration  he 
iiakmally  exereised  [lis  t>flieo  as  a  Minij^Uir,  to  the  gn^at  gratificration  of  his 
nds.  For  nine  years  I  hvcd  in  the  same  parLsh  witli  him,  liud  mm  fully  sat- 
sd  that  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  enidition,  but  highly  evangelical,  both 
[lis  views  and  his  feelings-  In  hie  ks?t  hours  he  manifested  entire  resignation 
the  Divine  will,  and  an  aU-snstaining  faith  in  the  Divine  promises.  His  death 
k  pkoc  on  the  15th  of  Febrmiry,  1821. 

Yours  truly, 

HENBY  OSTRASDEB. 


JACOBUS  RUTSEN  HARDENBERGH,  D.D. 

1757—1790, 
FROM   THE   REV.  ABRAHAM  MESSLER,  D,D. 

SoMERviLLBj  N  J  .,  March  13^  1848, 

ly  dear  Sir :  I  have  dill  gently  sought  for  and  collected  tlio  records  and 
itioDS  which  ^*  now  at'cesHible  to  enable  the  pre^^nt  generation  to  form  an 
Bate  of  the  eliaracter  and  liistory  of  the  Rev,  J,  R,  Hartletit>ergh,  D.D,,  one  of 
great  men  of  his  agc»  The  result  has  not  ecjualled  my  desires  or  efforts ;  but, 
I  ^£t  It  is^  it  is  at  your  ^n'ice. 

AiroBUi^  RuTgEK  Haedenbergh  was  bom  at  Rosendale,  in  the  present 
ntv  wf  Ulster,  N,  Y*,  in  the  year  1737.  He  belonged  to  what  has  seme  times 
i  iJenoininated  *'  The  Butch  arbtocraey  of  the  State  of  New  York.*'  Hjs 
j^ior^  Johannes  Hardenbergh,  who  waa  by  birth  a  Prussian,  migrated  to  this 
rtfj  m*me  time  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  sSaid  to 
t  been  eonneeted,  as  an  officer,  with  the  British  serviee.  He  left  two  sons, 
of  wliom  sottle<l  on  Long  Island,  and  the  other  at  Rosen  dale,  about  eight 
M  Ba€ith-we^  of  the  \{\Ia^  of  Kinprton,  In  connection  with  Robert 
M^ioOf  be  jmtdmsed  a   Patent  a£  land^  oompreh  ending  the  whole  of  the 
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present  County  of  SaQivan,  and  all  that  part  of  Delaware  which  lies  East  of 
West  or  Mohawk  branch  of  Delaware  River,  and  is  yet  known,  in  the  history 
New  York,  as  the  "  Hardenber^  Patent"  His  grandson,  CoL  Johannes  £ 
denbergh,  the  &ther  of  J.  R.  Hardenbergh,  inherited  a  large  share  in  this  imme 
estate,  and  resided  in  the  original  manorial  mansion,  where  the  subject  of 
present  notice  was  bom. 

His  early  education,  and  esgecaaJly  his  knowledge  of  the  classics,  was  {Ht>ba 
obtained  at  the  Academy  of  Kingston.  How  long  he  remained  in  this  Seminz 
or  to  what  extent  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  is 
known.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  it  did  not  embrace  a  veiy  thorough  course 
every  historical  notice  of  his  education  agrees  in  assertmg  that  "  he  had  not  enjo 
the  same  advantages  of  learning  as  most  of  his  cotemporanes  in  the  ministry  of 
Dutch  Church.'*  Indeed,  the  want  of  sufficient  early  training  is  one  of  the  n 
prominent  &ct8  in  his  history,  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  in  those  h 
notices  of  his  life  which  remain. 

Nor  am  I  able  to  ^ve  any  account  of  the  circumstances  or  the  time  of 
conversion.  EUs  &ther  belonged  to  the  Ccetus  or  Evangelical  party  in  the  Chui 
which  indicates  that  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  early  religious  instmcticxi  i 
a  {Hous  example  at  home.  That  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  it  nouiy 
inferred  from  the  &ct  that  no  tradition  of  it  exists  among  his  posterity. 

In  1754,  when  John  Frelinghuysen  died  so  suddenly  at  Raritan,  in  tlie  ^ 
spring-tide  of  his  influence  and  usefulness,  we  find  young  Hardenbergh,  (toget 
with  Rynear  Yan  Nest  and  Matthew  Lcydt,)  a  student  of  Theology,  residing 
his  fiunily.  He  seems  to  have  remained  there,  at  least  several  months  after 
time,  if  the  anecdote  referring  to  the  marriage  with  the  widow  be  correct ;  wl 
took  place  within  a  year  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  under  circumstances  so 
what  peculiar. 

Mrs.  Frelinghuysen  was  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  and  was  marr 
it  is  said,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  her  fether ;  and  she  accompanied  her  ] 
band,  John  Frelinghuysen,  on  his  return  to  his  native  land,  after  completing 
theological  course  and  receiving  license  from  the  Claasis  of  Amsterdam, 
fether,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Frelin^uysen,  had  died  during  his  absence;  and 
returned,  by  invitation,  to  take  charge  of  the  congregations  which  had  i 
become  vacant.  Her  early  bereavement,  after  living  with  the  husband  for  wl 
she  had  left  all  only  about  three  years,  fer  from  her  fri^ds,  and  in  a  stra 
knd,  made  her  situation  trying  in  the  extreme.  After  a  few  months  she  de 
mined  to  return,  like  Naomi,  to  her  native  land,  and  clium  again  the  shelter 
protection  of  the  paternal  roof  for  herself  and  her  two  children.  The  prep 
tious  were  all  made,  and  the  day  appointed  on  which  to  leave  Raritan,  for 
purpose  of  embarking  at  New  York,  when  Hardenbergh  surprised  her  by  an  c 
of  marriage.  He  had  contemplated  it  for  some  time,  and  had  consulted  .i 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  church  in  regard  to  its  propriety,  but,  on  aocoun 
the  yet  so  recent  death  of  her  husband,  only  brought  himself  to  the  point 
making  an  avowal  of  his  feelings,  when  it  could  be  no  longer  postponed, 
is  said  to  have  received  it  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise, — "  My  child,  ^ 
are  you  thinking  about  ?"  The  result,  however,  was  that  the  arrangement 
remove  were  countermanded,  and  the  voyage  to  Holland  abandoned.  They  ^ 
married  soon  after,  and  she  went  to  reside  with  his  fether,  at  Rosendale,  nnti] 
had  finished  his  theological  course  and  received  license  to  preach  the  GospeL 
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He  was  ordained  bj  the  CoetiB  in  1757^  and  wtk.%  the  first  ministier  in  the 
Itch  Clnirch  in  America,  who  liad  Bot  been  obliged  to  go  to  Holland  for  tlie  pur- 
e  of  study,  examination  and  liceusim?-  Hist  ministry  at  Ran  tan  commenced 
the  1st  of  May,  1758,  where  he  occupied  the  ample  itMmsiQn  whieh  John 
»lJnglviiysen  hiid  jiist  finifJaed  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  whieh  be 
ended  for  a  Theological  Institution,  Thus^  a  few  ye^irs  brought  the  widow 
^  again  to  tlie  sec^ne  of  her  first  domestic  enjojtnenta  and  trhh,  and  placed 
'  in  the  circle  of  her  fii^t  and  best  friends.  In  Aujini^'t  of  the  Eimie  year  ho 
1  regularly  installed  tms  the  Pastor  of  the  five  united  Oongret^ation^  of  Raritao* 
rth  Branch,  Bedmineter,  Mrlstone,  and  New  Shannaek,  Here  he  labf>ured 
gently  and  aeeeptahly,  in  this  immense  field,  until  October,  1761,  when 
L<tone  and  New  ShanniLok  ge^Jiimtod  from  the  others,  and  called  the  Be  v. 
m  >I.  Van  Harhngen  as  then*  Pastor,  and  Hardenbergh  preached  to  the 
er  three. 
In  tbe  mean  time  he  had  made  1^  vovage  t^  Holhind  for  the  purpose  of  hring- 

0v^r  the  mother  of  his  wife,  who,  having  become  a  widow,  preferred  to 
rrate  to  America,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  poeiety  of  her  daughter,  mther 
n  remain  in  her  loneliness  in  her  native  land-  That  he  should  do  bo  h  said 
have  been  one  of  the  stipuhiLtioa"*  of  the  marriage  contraet.  He  was  the 
t  American  mioist-er  who  appeared  in  Holland  after  the  flames  of  the  cele- 
t«d  ccmfest  of  Ccetas  and  Conferentie  had  been  enkindled.  He  returned  in 
■ty,  having  aecompliBhed  the  de^^iign  of  his  voyage,  and  gave  the  shelter  of 

home  ever  after  to  his  mother-in*bw,  who  finally  died  at  \ub  house  st 
'lUm^  w^here  her  reraaina  repose* 

5oan  the  memorable  eontest  for  Fndependence  eommeneed;  and,  during  two 
teiBt  the  army  of  Washington  wae  encamped  within  the  iK^unda  of  his  paatonJ 
?gft.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1770,  a  eonqmny  of  the  Queen *s  Rimgcsre, 
er  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  8imcoe,  made  an  ineuryiinn  into  ^^om- 
t  CoTinty\  for  the  parpof^e  of  burning  some  boats  whieh  hml  tieen  transported 
1  ih*i  Delaware,  and  were  lying  in  the  waters  of  the  Karitani  near  Van  Yeeh- 
*  Bridge,  a  few  yards  above  the  ehureh ;  and,  not  patij^fied  with  accomplwluiig 
ca-afiilly  their  obiect,  also  set  fire  to  and  burned  the  church  edifice  to  the 
nd.  In  the  aceitnnt  which  Colonel  Simeoe  has  given  of  this  outrage,  he 
fcitjs  the  act  by  saj^ing  that  the  ehur(;h  had  been  made  a  dcjxjt  of  forage,  and 
m  fi^  shot  was  fired  at  them  from  the  o[iiiositt*  ?ide  of  the  river.  The  forage 
iited  of  wme  ropef^  and  tackle  nsed  in  briugiug  tlie  bcjat^  from  the  Debtwm^^ 
oniBidie  of  the  rhureh ;  and  the  shot  was  from  a  ycituig  man  whf}  hafl  been 
4mm Amg  pigeon.'^,  and  when  he  saw  the  Ihtignons  engjgeil  in  setting  fire  to 
btxittf,  firom  iv  tlist^mce  of  F*omc  two  hundred  yards^  discharged  his  iJiot  gun  to 
Q  them,  and  then  tan  off  to  escape  purtAiit.  Tlicse  ikcts  are  fi^m  an  eyes 
m^  mid  admit  of  no  queection.  They  leave  the  harljarily  of  the  action  with- 
UEOisKi  to  call  down  uijon  it  the  indignation  of  all  right  thinking  men.  From 
hill  the  Bangers  protieeded  to  MilstoncT  where  thtsy  also  Imnit.  the  Co  art 
m  of  Soioef?iet  County  ;  hut,  tn  the  tieighlxiurht>od  of  New  Hmn^wick  they 
mot  by  some  of  the  Militia,  hastily  dmwn  from  that  city,  who  shot  the  horae 
oloiicil  Bimooe,  and  made  the  Colf»nel  himself  a  prisoner ;  \m  men  esscaping, 
m  lloctoesa  of  dieir  horses,  to  iSouth  River,  where  nn  ambusciKle  hn^i  been 
woi%  t4)  protect  them,  by  a  column  of  the  British  anny  nntier  General  Am^- 
g^      This  expedition  is  spoken  of  by  military  men  aa  *^  one  of  the  handsomeBt 
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exploits  of  the  War."  It  was  so  indeed :  pity  ihat  it  ahoold  have  beai  stuoed 
such  a  wanton  act  of  barbarity  as  the  burning  of  a  house  dedicated  to  the  y 
ship  of  Almighty  God,  when,  according  to  all  the  testimony  of  all  the  pari 
there  was  not  a  human  being  near  it  whom,  as  an  enemy,  it  could  have  sheltei 
and  80  provoked  an  attack.  The  effect  was  most  disastious  to  the  cause 
religion,  for,  amid  the  pressure  of  the  War,  and  the  general  derangement  of 
civil  afiairs,  it  was  several  years  before  Mr.  llardenbergh  and  his  people  were  i 
condition  to  provide  themselves  with  another  house  of  worship.  Indeed,  it 
not  effected  until  after  the  close  of  his  mmistry. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Hardenber^,  at  lUritan,  embracing  a  period  of  twei 
five  years,  fiimished  abundant  and  incontestible  evidence  of  his  energy,  his  e^ 
geli(»l  spirit,  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  every  form  of  evil,  and  his  an 
love  for  the  souls  of  men  and  the  gloiy  of  God.  The  church,  however,  altho 
it  gradually  increased  in  numbers  and  strength,  does  not  appear,  at  any  time 
have  enjoyed  any  special  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  How  could  it  ?  £ 
a  state  of  things  was  not  to  be  expected.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  H.  embraced 
period  of  the  Revolution,  more  un&vourable  to  spiritual  religion  than 
other  period  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  This  great  convulao 
the  political  world  shook  the  very  foundations  of  society  to  their  center,  ga^ 
loose  rein  to  eveiy  immoral  influence,  and  brought  in  a  flood  of  wickedi 
impiety  and  intcmiperance,  into  the  land.  The  Becords  of  the  Church  shoi 
many  places,  how  impetuously  it  rolled  on,  and  how  nobly  the  godly  man  si 
gled  against  it.  More  than  one  solemn  protest  is  recorded  there  against 
increasing  dissoluteness  of  manners  resulting  &omthe  War.  It  was  strange  eno 
circumstanced  as  he  was,  in  the  very  scene  of  action, — armies  marching 
quently  and  souietimes  encamping  for  months  in  the  very  heart  of  his  chi 
that  he  was  not  entirely  displaced  and  driven  away,  as  so  many  of  his  bret 
were  in  other  places,  even  less  exposed,  and  that,  in  such  a  state  of  thing 
should  be  able,  by  his  prudence,  to  escape  unscathed  amid  the  fire.  He  ^ 
devoted  friend  to  the  popular  cause,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  opin 
Says  one  of  his  descendants, — "  I  have  heard  my  grandmother  say  that  di 
that  dark  period  when  the  American  army  had  retreated  before  their  enei 
and  lay  encamped  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  General  Washington  was  a  firec] 
visitor  at  their  house ;  and,  when  in  the  neighbourhood,  made  it  his  head< 
ters;  that  the  old  gentleman  was  an  ardent  patriot,  who  took  occasion  freqii^ 
to  stir  up  his  people  from  the  pulpit ;  that  the  British  General  offered  a  re 
of  one  hundred  pounds  for  his  apprehension  ;  that  he  always  slept  with  a  lo 
musket  in  his  room,  and  was  (^n  obliged  to  leave  his  home,  with  arms  ii 
hands,  and  roam  about  the  country,  to  prevent  being  seized  by  the  Tories, 
old  lady  has  told  me  that  out  of  six  or  seven  individuals,  who  undertook  his  an 
and  offered  to  produce  him  to  the  British  General,  every  one  had  died  will 
few  weeks  of  each  other  ;  several  of  them  by  the  small-pox.  " 

But,  besides  all  this,  there  was  also  a  revolution  in  the  Church  in  procc 
the  same  time,  the  effect  of  which  must  have  been,  to  some  extent,  detrimeni 
the  growth  of  practical  piety.  This  contest,  as  you  are  aware,  is  known  in 
History  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  as  the  dispute  between  the  Coetui 
Conference  parties,  and  its  bitter  finits  continued  until  near  the  dose  a 
ministry  of  Mr.  Hardenbergh.  In  such  a  state  of  tiiingB  revivals  of  religion 
out  of  the  question;  and  it  is  sufficient  praise  for  Mr.  H.  to  be  able  to   n 
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B  s£€nd&^,  UTiwetiried  and  onward  eoursc^  inerf!aglng  in  the  atfetrtioryi  of  t^o 
wpie,  and  in  hh  jLtowcr  to  do  them  good.  Could  any  thing  more  have  been 
ast^niilily  aDticiptited  1 

In  1770  a  s^ucwj^sftil  appl  (cation  was  made  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersc^y*  for 
Charter  of  lucorfiorjttioii  for  a  College  and  Theologitfil  Institution^  to  be  known 
Queen ^s  College,  In  effeeting  this  object  Dr.  HardenlxTgh  (lor  he  had  now 
[st  received  tiie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Prineeton  College)  was  cliiofly 
struiuental.  He  wa^  at  that  time^  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  inflnontlu! 
didduaU  nametl  in  the  grant  and  petition.  To  the  Pre^iideney  of  tluB  Int^titu- 
m  he  was  iinaninjously  elected,  by  tbe  Trustees,  in  1786,  During  the  intervene 
a:  period,  from  the  time  of  tlie  jrnmting  of  the  Chtirter,  a  Prote>yior  ajid  Tutor 
id  k>cn  employed  to  te^ich  such  students  ns,  might  att^^nd ;  Ijut,  tor  a  part  of  the 
neT  New  Brunswick  waa  oeeujtied  by  the  Britit?h  armyj  and  I  have  seen  an 
[vert  lament  giving  n<jt.ice  that  the  exercijies  of  the  Colli^ge  would  be  eon  tinned 
a  pri^^te  hou^e,  at  the  head  of  Raritau,  during  one  of  these  yeiirs. 
In  ITSl  Dr,  Hardenbergh  realigned  his  pn^tond  ehargc  at  Haritan,  and  removed 
Roseoda!e,  andj  while  there,  continued  to  serve  the  ehmx'hs  known  at  present 
Rm^haster,  until,  in  consequenct^  of  being  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of  Queen's 
xUege,  he  removed  to  New  Brunswick. 

The  Ibct  of  his  deetion  to  suih  a  rctsponsible  pkuje  h  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
limatioQ  In  which  he  was  held  in  the  Church,  when  it  Is  reeoUeoted  that  there 
're  sncli  men  as  Lakllee,  Westerlo,  Meier  and  Boineyn,  to  coTn|x:te  with.  Con- 
lering  the  deficiency  in  hi^  L^rly  training,  to  which  retbreuee  had  been  made,  it 
i5t  have  refpiired  no  small  share  of  industrj-^  pen^everance  and  njental  jioweri  to 
u  siijch  a  reputaitioDj  and  fit  himself  for  such  a  place, — all  the  duties  of  which 
petformed,  with,  i>erha]>5i,  a  single  assistant,  so  that  he  wm^  in  fact  a  tciicher 
the  whole  eirele  of  the  sciences  and  liberal  art^.  During  the  time  of  hid 
Mcletiey^  he  also  served  the  Church  at  New  Bnmswiek  as  Pastor.  The 
oar  <jf  lining  the  two  places  must  have  been  Immense ;  and  it  m  said  to  have 
EH  ecmtieetajj  with  his  speedy  dissolution.  He  was  spared  only  four  yeani  to 
^Ole  himself  to  the  interests  of  learning  in  an  institution  which  he  had^  as  it 
*^  ermtec)  by  hb  personiU  influence  and  esertions. 

Hut  &uy  notice  of  Dr,  Hardenbergh,  whieh  should  attempt  to  account  for  hia 
fulueJ9&  and  his  aueccsss  would  be  incomplete,  if  it  failed  to  recognize  the  fiict 
t  a  large  share  ot  it  was  attributable  to  the  influence  of  his  wife,  Dinah  Van 
'gh.  She  was  the  daughter  of  hm\A  Van  Bergh,  a  raerohant  of  Amsterdam, 
»  hml  aeeumnlated  u  large  fortune  in  tbe  East  India  trade  "  and  was  born" 
r»  one  of  her  di^cendants)  *'  in  a  house  on  the  *  Primal  GraaJV, — an  engmv- 
0i  wliich  she  brought  with  her,  and  ba^^  often  shown  nie,"  on  the  10th  of 
iraftt3rt  1725.  Her  &ther  was  a  man  of  &^hion  and  of  pleasure,  devoting; 
jk  mi  hta  time  to  the  amusements  of  the  day  and  without  any  special  regard 
leli^ofi.  He  had  hut  two  children,  both  daughter^!,  one  of  whom  died  In 
y  Itfi?*  The  survivor  ho  intended  to  educate  and  intri:>i,iuce  into  all  the 
iic^i  amd  fiishion  of  the  luxuriou.^  metrofiolis,  and  her  edui:ation  certainly  was 
r  aafwrior,  eonsidering  the  age  in  whieh  she  lived*  Her  mind  was  stored 
I  ft]]  tlii?  mMd  fsartB  of  leannng,  and  her  teste  ctdtlvated  in  a  superior  degri*e, 
.  Pruficlence  dt/sigi^ed  her  to  move  in  a  different  sphere  and  tlnvjirted  all  his 
naa  U^r  ieli|;rifms  imprefiaions  commenced  a^  early  a-*  her  fourtecoth  year, 
creaiodj  on  her  [jart,  a  disrelish  for  amusement  and  &^onable  fxivolityf 
Vol.  IX.  4 
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I  On  one  occasion  sbe  reinsed  to  attend  the  dancing  school,  to  which  her  M 

I  wished  her  to  go.     This  so  enraged  him  that  he  immediately  ordered  the  carru 

[  to  be  got  up  and  took  her  there  himself.     She,  however,  persisted  in  refusing 

dance,  and,  as  soon  as  he  left,  hid  herself  behind  the  seats.     This  is  supposed 

j  ^  have  occurred  when  she  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.     In  her  Diary,  h( 

I  ever,  she  assigns  the  beginning  of  the  year  1747,  when  she  was  in  her  twen 

I  first  year,  as  the  time  when  she  decidedly  and  forever  gave  hereelf  unto  i 

Lord,  to  his  service  and  to  his  people,  to  be  his,  and  live  for  Him.     It  was  m  i 

middle  of  the  night,  after  twelve  o'clock,  when  she  had  been  engaged  in  jMtiyer,  i 

she  felt  her  heart  drawn  out  to  Christ     The  promises  came  home  with  power,  t 

she  took  Him  to  be  her  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and  relied  alone  upon  the  me 

of  his  blood  to  pardon  all  her  sins  and  bring  her  to  GkxL     **  Oh  how  swe< 

says  she,  "  was  the  happiness  which  my  soul  then  knew,  and  how  I  longed 

have  all  that  which  was  old  in  me  taken  away,  and  to  have  more  and  more  ci  t 

which  was  new,  and  which  was  spiritual,  wrought  in  me  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  i 

how  I  rejoiced  in  the  fiilnebS  of  the  provisions  of  his  gracious  covenant" 

The  manuscript  Journal  from  which  I  have  quoted,  and  which  now  lies  bed 
me,  consisting  of  sixty  folio  pages,  written  in  a  small  lady-like  and  beant 

'  hand,  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  her  deep  spiritual-mindedness  and  ]  iety 

well  as  her  literary  taste  and  culture.  It  abounds  with  passages  breathing 
most  fervent  Christian  love,  the  deepest  sense  of  dependence,  the  stronj 
feith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  and  all-sufiicient  Saviour,  and  the  most  cmi 
supplications  for  grace  and  strength.  She  adverts  to  the  enjoyment  which 
found  in  a  little  praying  circle  of  young  females,  of  her  own  age,  and  re« 
many  of  the  subjects  which  they  were  accustomed  to  make  a  matter  of  gpt 
intercession ; — the  Church ;  the  interests  of  religion  in  her  native  land  and  in 
world ;  their  country  in  war  with  France ;  Scotland ;  the  English  Churcl 
Amsterdam ;  the  Stadtholder  and  Prince  of  Orange ;  the  Princess  in  her  1 

'  of  peril.      She  records  many  special  answers  to  prayer,  which  she  recei 

one  of  which  I  will  relate  in  an  abbreviated  form.  She  was  in  the  cons 
habit  of  making  every  thing  which  concerned  her  a  matter  of  intercourse  ^ 
the  Throne  of  Grace, — even  her  visits  among  1  er  friends.  On  one  coca 
she  received  an  invitation  to  spend  some  time  with  a  Christian  fncnd  in 
city  of  Kotterdam.     She   felt   at   first  indisposed   to   accept;  but  allerw] 

i  thought  that,  in  answer  to  prayer,  she  had  received  an  intimation  that  it  w< 

result  in  good.     She  went,  but  was  soon  prostrated  with  a  severe  illness,  w 
brought  her  very  low,  and  continued  for  several  months.  Her  physician,  whom 
represents  as  an  unbeliever  in  the  doctrine  of  a  special  Provid^ioe,  told  hei 
t>  last,  that  her  case  was  hopeless,  and  intimated  that  she  ought  to  abandon 

idea  of  life,  or  of  returning  again  to  her  friends  and  prepare  for  death. 

I  at  night,  when  alone,  she  lifted  up  her  heart  to  God,  and  thought  die  had 
'  intimation  that,  -n  a  certain  day,  the  16th  of  September,  she  would  leave 

bed  and  become  convalescent.     She  mentioned  it  to  her  intunate  friends, 
confidently  trusted  in  God  to  bring  it  to  pass.     The  day  came,  and,  altho 
previous  to  that  morning,  she  had  been  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  help  hei 
from  her  bed  to  a  sick  chair,  yet  she  arose,  and,  with  a  little  assistance,  ^wa] 
several  times  across  the  room,  and  was  soon  able  to  return  to  her  father's  be 

I I  The  drcumstance  was  so  Striking  that  it  became,  by  the  Divine  UesBuig, 
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oans  of  awakening  and  convei'ting  the  imbeliDying  physician,  for  he  felt  that 
e  hand  of  Grod  must  have  been  in  it 

One  of  the  most  remarkable)  loaturea  of  her  Diary  is  the  pl^isure  which  die 
bituallj  expresses  in  the  public  wort^bip  of  God.  Several  iiidiviiitmlH  yi]%wi 
eaching  she  heard,  are  named,  but  abo  styles  Bomlnie  Temiuirk  her  "  d^ur  and 
art-loved  &ther  in  the  Gospel/^ 

She  seems  to  have  been  peculiiirlj  sccLAitive  to  the  inflaenoe  of  the  i^ligtous  afieo- 
osi — a  very  woman,  with  a  lumrt  jLaLnhijig  with  feeling  ajid  s^^mjbility ; — a  poot- 
},  in  fiict,  not  only  in  sentimeii:  bat  irj  prdA*tiee.  Miitiy  ^jf  lier  effui^iorja  werei  in 
istence  among  her  descendant^  long  iiftor  her  deccasit^.  A  inanuscrij>t  is  !i|xikco 
as  containing  poems  which  ^hc'  had  mitten  after  each  of  the  visits  which  ^e 
seived  from  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  betbre  her  imurla^  to  him,  with  many  others, 
eathing  out  her  religious  affections.,  and  onninienioniting  the  various  dealings  of 
3d  with  her  souL  But  the  t;mvvnint^  virtues  of  her  ehojiieter  wa-^  the  lititiply 
iritual  nature  of  her  piely.  She  hjwl  drank  eiipii^nLnly  at  the  fountain  of  love, 
d  delighted  to  bask  in  the  suti.^hirie  of  the  Divine  fiivour.  To  the  close  of  her 
B,  she  was  eminently  devotional,  and  liabituuUy  made  the  meet  ordinary  occur* 
Dce  an  occasicm  of  pious  dist'OurMe,  In  the  field js  every  tree,  and  shrubs  and 
wer,  afibrded  an  emblem  of  i-ome  Go^ptfJ  truth.  In  the  spring,  the  fir^t  flowetB 
sre  affectionately  sent  to  her  l>y  ijer  iotiniat^}  friends ;  and^  in  the  summer,  she 
Idom  sat  down  with  her  needle  without  having  ftr^t  gather^  and  placed  htcfore 
ir  a  vase  of  flowers ;  and  then  she  would  ^e  upn  thera,  drink  in  the  fragrance, 
iritualize  their  beauties,  and  ^'cm  to  \k  filled  with  au  endle^  and  boundle^ 
miration  of  their  forms,  their  tintM  and  thi/ir  arorua. 

With  such  endowments  of  niind,  and  .sm.^i  a  rich  experience  of  the  influence 
the  Gospel,  it  is  not  strange  tliat  she  shtiuld  have  bru^n  regarded  hy  the  pious 
a  safe  counsellor  in  their vaiii ins  triahi,  and  that  sheishould  liiivc  heen  resorted 
by  many  for  direction  and  aJvice.  It  issaiil  that  Dn  Condi t,  during  the  time 
it  she  resided  in  New  Bruns^^ Ifk,  aftir  the  ditath  of  I)r,  Hardenl»crgli,  seldom 
tered  his  pulpit,  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  without  f)fLU?sing  for  a  moment  at  the 
w^  of  this  excellent  woman,  to  Imton  ttj  a  remark  of  enr.'ourugement  or  ocimfort 
ich  she  was  sure  to  have  in  store  tor  lum.  8he  was  indeed  a  woman  eniineut 
her  knowledge  of  experimental  ^fMlline-ss  and  wise  in  j^pi ritual  things.  Like 
iry,  she  delighted  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  -Jesus*  Like  Hannali,  &hc  devoted  all 
It  she  liad  to  the  Lord.  Liko  Harriet  Newell,  she  ff»n^ook  her  lionie,  her 
bive  land,  the  refinements  of  jxilished  ^ot^itHy^  the  pleasures  of  literary  cultmre, 
J  fellowship  of  her  church  antl  her  Christiiiti  eonipanioni?,  and  the  instruction 
i  care  of  her  heart-loved  spiritnal  fetljer,  anil  went  forth  asi  a  Missionary, — 
5  wife  of  a  Missionary,  into  a  distant,  uuetiltivated,  almost  uneivilized  latnl, 
fer  again  to  see  the  fiwjes  of  those  she  loved,  or  to  fea*t  her  eye?^  with  the 
ittty  of  those  pleasant  places  upon  which  her  heart  dwelt  with  unminglpd 
tore,  or  to  commune  with  familiar  fiieew,  or  repose  under  the  shelter  of  panrntal 
e !  Noble  woman  I  Noble  rei^olution,  that  emdd  at  t<^  nipt  m  much !  NobJe 
ty,  that  could  make  such  aaerifiees  for  the  love  of  soids  \  Nor  did  i^he,  when 
►y  were  made,  repine  in  secret  at  the  experience  of  the  painful  reality.  Her 
unge  never  forsook  her;  her  eoTifidence  in  G(w3  never  foiled ,  nor  did  s^he,  in 
•  exile,  ever  "  cast  one  lonp:in^,  hngci  ij»g  lot^k  behind/*  She  lived  for  th6 
lae  wbich  she  had  chosen  and  died  in  the  land  of  her  adoiition  \ 
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Now,  have  I  not  justified  the  opinion  already  expressed,  that  Br.  Hardi 
bergh  owed  much  of  his  success  as  a  Minister,  and  of  the  eminence  and  use! 
ness  to  which  he  attained,  to  his  wife  ?  With  such  a  companion  to  counsel  a 
stimulate  him  to  activity,  it  was  hardly  possibly  that  he  should  be  only  an  or 
nary  man. 

In  person  Br.  Hardenbcrgh  was  slender,  but  his  appearance  was  graye  i 
dignificKl.  His  habit  was  consumptive,  and  he  finally  fell  a  victim  to  a  pulmon 
affection.  Says  one  of  his  ootemporaries, — "  His  mind  was  not  only  strong,  I 
distinguished  by  powers  of  nice  discrimination.  He  was  thoroughly  read 
Theology,  and  possessed  besides  a  large  stock  of  general  learning  for  the  tim 
and,  to  crown  die  whole,  he  was  distinguished  fer  his  piety.  Wherever  he  w( 
a  blessing  attended  his  labours.  As  might  be  expected  from  such  endowmei 
he  maintained  a  high  standing  in  ihe  ministry.  Large  confidence  was  reposed 
him ;  and  his  influence  in  the  Church  seemed  scarcely  to  have  a  limit 

The  following  tribute  to  Br.  Hardenbergh  is  from  an  Address  delivered 
Br.  Livingston,  at  Commencement  at  Queen's  College,  in  Septembtf ,  1810 ; 

''  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Trustees  made  some  efforts 
revive  it,''  (Queen's  College.)  '*  and  called  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hardenbergh  to  be 
President.  That  great  and  good  man,  in  his  zeal  for  religion  and  attachment  to 
Dutch  Church,  accepted  the  invitation.  He  devoted  his  distinguished  talents  i 
precious  life  to  the  arduous  task  of  bringing  the  institution,  still  destitute  of  pati 
age,  into  public  notice  and  successftil  operation.  But  the  task  was  too  sevi 
Under  the  additional  weight  of  parochial  duties,  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  i 
tained  to  this  Church  (New  Brunswick),  he  gradually  wasted  his  strength,  and  s 
under  a  burden,  too  heavy  for  one  man,  however  fortified  with  genius  or  indnsi 
to  sustain." 

On  his  tomb,  in  the  city  of  New  Brun.<3wick,  the  following  insoriptioD  has  I 
placed :  "  Here  lies  the  body  of  J.  R.  Hardenbergh,  B.B.,  late  Pastor  <^ 
Church,  who  departed  this  life  the  30th  day  of  October,  1790,  aged  52  ye 
—  months  and  —  days.  He  was  a  sealous  Preac^ier  of  the  Gospel,  and 
life  and  conversation  afforded,  from  his  earliest  days,  to  all  who  knew  hit 
bright  example  of  piety.  He  was  a  steady  Patriot,  and,  in  his  public  and  pri^ 
oonduct,  he  manifested  himself  to  be  the  eaemy  of  tyranny  and  oj^ression, 
lover  of  freedom  and  the  friend  of  his  country.  He  has  gone  to  his  Lord 
Redeemer,  m  whose  atcmement  he  confidently  trusted.  He  is  gone  to  receive 
fruits  of  his  labours,  and  the  reward  of  a  weU-^nt  life.  Reader,  while 
lament  the  loss  to  society  and  his  friends,  go,  walk  in  his  virtuous  footst^ ;  i 
nhen  you  have  finished  the  work  assigned  you,  you  shall  rest  with  him  in  ete 
peace." 

After  the  decease  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Hardenber^  made  the  house 
her  youngest  son  her  home,  and  her  widowhood  was  protracted  fi»r  seventeen  yc 
A  part  of  this  time  she  spent  at  Raritan,  amid  the  scenes  of  her  early  life 
the  people  who  first  welcomed  her  when  she  came  as  a  stranger  in  a  strange  1 
and  who  always  cherished  a  deep  respect  for  her  character  and  her  many  e 
lent  qualities.  Finally,  however,  she  returned  again  to  the  city  of  New  BnmsiK 
and  died  in  1807,  and  her  remains  repose,  amid  the  honoured  dead,  in  the  oro? 
Cemeteiy  of  the  Reformed  Butch  Church.  The  monument  dedicated  to 
memory  contains  the  following  inscription : — 

«  This  momument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Binah  Hardenber]^  lelic 
ibti  Rev.  J.  R.  Hardenber]^,  B.B.,  S.  T.  P.  Of  high  attainments  here  in  gi 
DOW  resting  in  ^ocy,  died  the  26th  day  of  March,  1807,  aged  81  yean. 
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"Tell  how  she  climbed  the  (^veTlaHting  hilli, 
Surveying  all  the  realms  abovo  ; 
Borne  on  a  atroug-wingcd  Mth,  and  on 
The  flery  wheels  <}C  uti  immortal  love," 

I  have  thns  concluded  the  ta&k  assigned  mjt'self,  and  lent  my  feeble  aid  to  peN 
Initiate  the  meinory  and  virtues  of  an  honoured  minister  of  Chmt*  The  result 
^t  your  scrviee,  and  if  it  ethall  be  deemed  of  HuiBeicnt  interest  and  iinportanoe 
>  Ibrni  one  of  the  stars  in  the  eonj^ttfllatioti  which  jou  are  endeavounug  to 
neate,  and  p<:>?tonty  earn  be  edified  b^f  any  of  the  lei^&onB  wLioh  it  teaches,  mj 
irpose  will  be  acoomplii?hed  and  my  reward  satisfeetoi^. 
With  se-ntiments  of  sineere  regyjd, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Youth  truly, 
ABKAHAM  MESSLEH. 


EILAKDUS  WESTERLO,  D-D, 

1761— 179SJ, 
FROM  THE  nOI4.  HERMANUS  BLEECKER. 

AlbanYj  April  10,  1848. 
Dear  Sir:  SiBoe  our  conversation  conceniing  the  Ke?,  Dr,  Eii-Ardus  Wes- 
i:rlo,  I  hare  read  Lis  Autobiography,  writti^u  at  brief  intervahi,  from  1770  to 

m 

He  was  bom  at  Canfcee,  a  village  in  the  ProTinec  of  Groninjtren,  in  October, 
'38w  His  iatber,  Isaac  Wasterlo,  was  Pastor  of  the  chureh  at  that  plaee.  Hia 
itefiml  grandfather,  Eilardus  Reiners,  after  wbom  be  wa:^  named,  was  ahjo  a 
inistcr  at  Balen,  a  vilhi^c  in  Drentbe.  In  bis  early  youth ,  lib  parcnfe  designed 
m  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gosfiftel^  and  it  seems  thiit  bis  CbristiMi  name  had 
me  influence  with  tJsejn  in  regard  to  his  destination, 

Wlien  he  wa'^  ten  5 ears  old,  he  was  placed  in  a  Latin  school,  at  Oldenmal,  in 
n^n^ft^d,  He  lived  there  with  two  pious  ladies,  cousins  of  bis  mother,  and 
ugbters  of  his  great  uncle  A  mold  us  Reiners^  Minister  of  the  church  at  that 
ice,  then  deceased.  In  their  house,  he  read,  in  the  evening  PcvemJ  ehaptcrs 
the  Biblc^  and  fraiuently  sermon'?,  and  bcanl  much  religious  reading  and 
nver«itifjfn»  To  the  moral  influence  of  big  abode  with  theae  relatives  he  con- 
lered  himself  greatly  indebted.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  lost  his 
3lher, 

Hnvuig  been  instmeted  in  the  kniniages  in  the  Latin  School,  six  years,  he 
I*,  in  bis  sixteenth  year,  adjudf^^l  fitted  for,  and  transferred  to,  the  Tjuiverytty 
Grcmin^n.  After  studying  there  six  years,  he  desired  and  was  prepared  to 
njEViiiined  in  re^rd  to  his  rpHlifieations  for  the  "sacred  service  "j  wben  a  call 
^  a  mini'TlcT  front  the  Rcfomied  Dnteb  Church  in  All>any  waa  very  nnex]x^tf*dly 
(*^4ttitod  to  him,  and  itf^  m'ec|itance  eanief^tly  ur^d  bj  Protl  fJerdes,  of  tho 
iivi>r9ity.  Mr.  Wcstcrlo  sfx»n  decided  to  accept  the  call ;  was  wpeedily 
aiirinod  by  the  Theological  Faculty ;  and,  in  the  month  of  March,  1760,  was 
(talUiti  as  Minister  of  the  Chureh  in  this  city.     He  arrived  here  iu  the  antimm 
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of  tJiat  year,  and  soon  had  the  satis&ctioD  to  perceive  that  he  had  gained  the  hs 
;iDd  esteem  of  his  congregation. 

He  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  reUgious  emotions  and  feelings  froi 
early  youth,  which  he  sometimes  considered  to  have  come  fix>m  above, — to  ha\ 
lL»een  the  operations  and  8tri\Tngs  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but,  after  his  removal  1 
this  country,  he  was  agitated  by  fears  that  he  had  so  &r  resisted  them  that  I 
deserved  to  be  left  to  himself  and  forsaken  of  Gtod. 

Some  time  after  his  settlement  here,  **new  and  strange  doctrines,"  tl 
I  ire  valence  of  which  in  his  own  congregation  he  feared,  induced  him  to  preac 
^veral  discourses  on  the  first  principles  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  does  not  appei 
what  the  new  and  strange  doctrines  were. 

He  was  now  brought  to  more  concern  and  closer  ezaminaticm,  as  to  his  o« 
state;  and  became  exceedingly  troubled  and  anxious.  After  much  self-Abas 
ment  and  many  doubts  and  fears,  he  obtained  hope,  confidence  and  joy.  Tl 
occurred  in  the  month  of  April,  1768.  He  has  ftiUy  detailed  his  experience  ai 
I  he  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time — he  considered  himself  as  having  undergcHie 
great  change,  and  ever  afterwards  regarded  this  as  a  most  interesting  and  event! 
{)eriod  of  his  life. 

In  his  investigation  of  Christian   truth,  **  in  its  hi^  and  spiritual  meaning 
about  this  period  of  his  ministiy,  he  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  original, 
connection  with   the    Commentaries  of  Harman,    Witsius,  Burman,    E]£aiei 
Vitringa,  Lampe,  Hellenius,  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  and  other  write 
considered  by  him  of  like  character. 

He  derived  much  edification  and  enjoyment  ftx)m  fanuliar  communion  wi 
"  older  disciples,**  — clergymen  and  private  Christians,  whose  views  and  expe 
i^Tices  were  congenial  with  his  own,  and  was  thereby  encouraged  and  animated 
preaching  what  he  thought  the  one  thing  needful  to  salvation. 

He  speaks  of  several  of  these,  both  men  and  women,  as  ftiends  from  whom 
received  much  comfort  and  support ; — particularly  the  Rev.  Drs.  Livingstc 
Laidlee,  Rodgers  and  Mason,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Meyer,  who  was  at  o 
time  Pastor  of  the  Dutch  Church  at  Esopus,  and  afterwards  resided  in  Ni 
Jersey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elias  Boudinot,  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Livingston, — whc 
maiden  name  was  Beekman, — ^mother  of  the  late  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Chs 
t^OT  of  this  State,  and  others  in  a  more  humble  walk  of  life,  who  were  w< 
known,  and  are  still  remembered,  in  this  neighboiu'hood.  Dr.  Westerlo  took 
very  deep  interest  in  Dr.  Meyer.  Many  letters  of  Dr.  Westerlo  to  him,  sho 
iiig  the  early,  warm  and  uninterrupted  friendship  between  &em,  are  still  extai 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Westerlo's  call  to  this  countiy  the  Dutch  Churches  he 
rlid  not  exercise  the  power  of  licensing  candidates  for  the  ministry,  or  of  Oixlii 
tion  and  Installation.  When  it  was  proposed  to  do  so,  a  violent  controversy  aro 
m  which  Dr.  Westerlo  felt  deeply  interested.  He  was  in  fiivour  of  the  pjan  pi 
}}Osed  for  the  union  and  government  of  the  Dutch  Churches  here,  whi 
involved  the  power  to  license  candidates,  and  to  ordain  and  install  ministers;  and 
waa  much  grieved  at  the  opposition  to  it  in  his  own  congregation,  and  the  ieelii 
toward  himself  which  his  advocacy  of  it  excited.  He  speaks,  in  his  memdr, 
the  controversy,  with  much  sensibihty,  but  without  the  expression  of  an  nnki 
or  nnfiiendly  feeling.  He  drew  up  a  paper  explanatory  of  his  views  and  motiv 
Id  regard  to  the  occaaon  and  grounds  of  the  dispute,  evincing  a  ocpnmendal 
0^t  of  moderation  and  his  great  anxiety  for  peace  and  union.     He  was  entire 
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satisfied  that  he  was  on  the  right  side,  and  gready  rejoiced  in  tihe  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  union,  which  occurred  in  1772. 

In  the  year  1775  he  married  the  widow  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  who  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck.  She  had  three  children: 
Stephen^  then  about  nine  years  old,  to  whom  the  manor  came  from  her  late  hus- 
band ;  Pkilipy  who  was  many  years  Mayor  of  this  city ;  and  Elizabeth,  whose 
first  husband  was  John  B.  Schuyler,  a  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Philip  Scfc^ler. 
She  died  a  few  years  ago,  the  widow  of  John  Bleecker.  This  oonnection  naftbrally 
tended  to  elevate  Dr.  Westerlo's  social  position,  and  to  promote  his  o(»isideration 
and  influence. 

There  were  then  few  churches  in  the  country  around  Albany ;  and  the  inhab- 
itants being  principally  of  Dutch  descent,  and  speaking  the  Dutch  language, 
numbers  of  tiiem  belonged  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  the  Pastor.  The 
^here  of  his  ministerial  influence  was  thus  very  considerable.  He  passed  much 
tame  in  visits  to  the  neighbouring  country,  and  took  great  pains  in  forming  con- 
gregations, and  establishing  stated  religious  service,  where  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion and  other  circumstances  afforded  oppcnrtunity  and  occasion  therefor.  His 
zeal  in  this  work  was  great  and  abiding. 

From  the  time  of  his  marriage  till  the  year  1784  he  lived  in  the  Manor 
House, — afterwards  in  the  Parsonage  of  his  congregation,  which  stood  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  building  called  Bleecker  Hall. 

Dr.  Livingston's  wife  was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Westerlo.  Between  him  and 
Dr.  Westerlo  there  was  a  close  friendship,  and  it  seems  an  entire  congeniality  of 
▼lews  and  feelings.  Dr.  Livingston  was  much  at  Albany  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  assisted  him  in  the  services  of  his  church.  They  were  both 
lealous  in  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  seem  to  have  made  it  much  the  subject 
of  their  religious  services.  One  week,  in  the  gloomy  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  they  had  worship  in  the  church  for  several  succes- 
sive days. 

In  die  Autobiography  important  occurrences  of  the  Revolutionary  War  are 
frequently  mentioned.  The  Peace,  and  the  crowning  event, — the  adoption  of 
the  Fedem]  Constitution,  were  regarded  by  Dr.  Westerlo  with  intense  interest 
and  gratification. 

As  early  as  the  year  1780  Dr.  Westerlo  and  his  congregation  were  aware  of 
the  importance  of  having  service  in  English,  and  Dr.  Livingston,  who  had  been 
80  much  with  them,  was  called  as  his  colleague,  but  declined  the  invitation. 

Till  the  year  1782  Dr.  Westerlo  preached  exclusively  in  his  native  tongue. 
Service  in  English  had  then  become  almost  indispensable ;  and  he  expressed  great 
gratitude  for  being  able  to  preach  in  that  language,  which  he  did  part  of  the  day, 
tin  about  three  years  before  his  death,  when  the  late  Dr.  Bassett*  became  his 
edleague,  and  preached  altogether  in  English.  Since  Dr.  Westerlo*s  death  there 
has  not  been  stated  service  in  the  Dutch  language  in  this  city. 

In  July,  1782,  Dr.  Westerlo,  as  Minister  of  the  Churdi  and  President  of  the 
Consistory,  addressed  General  Washington,  who  was  then  visit^g  this  part  of  the 

♦JoHH  Bassbtt  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York;  was  gradnated  at  Columbia 
College  in  l7Sti;  was  settled  m  colleague  of  the  Rev  Dr.  Westerlo  at  Albany,  June  28> 
1787;  resigned  his  charge  in  1804;  and  ultimately  made  his  residence  at  Bushwiok,  L  I.y 
where  be  died  in  1820.  In  1791  he  published  Psalms,  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  for 
the  ate  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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country.     He  never  regretted  his  removal  to  America,  and  fiieqnently  and  gni 
fully  acknowledged  the  blessings  he  enjoyed  here. 

Except  his  own  fi^uent  attacks  of  illness,  which  seriously  impeded  the  p 
formanoe  of  his  duties,  and  the  death  of  a  beloved  daughter  in  her  fifth  year, 
was,  in  the  main,  much  blessed  in  all  that  concerned  him  personally,  in  his  dam 
tic  relations  and  the  circle  of  his  immediate  connections. 

Iwdied  on  the  26th  of  December,  1790.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  h 
as  h^^was  frequently  so,  and  was  not  considered  in  immediate  danger,  his  de 
came  rather  imexpectedly,  and  I  well  remember  the  gush  of  grief  it  occasion 
e^)ecially  in  that  part  of  his  congregation  who  most  sympathized  with  him 
religious  feelings  and  opinions,  by  whom  he  was  most  beloved  and  revered,  i 
who  felt  that  they  had  lost  a  fiiend  and  a  &ther.  The  following  is  an  extract 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Livingston  to  Dr.  Meyer,  written  in  April,  1791 : — "  You  w 
to  know  some  particulars  respecting  the  last  sickness  of  our  dear  departed  broti 
Westerlo.  You  remember  he  was  long  ailing,  and  constantly  complained 
weakness  and  pains.  In  the  beginning  of  December  he  was  taken  with  a  nerv 
fever.  I  have  a  letter  which  he  wrote  December  10th,  but  he  grew  every  ( 
worse.  The  disease  at  first  affected  his  mind,  and  rendered  him  very  melanchc 
but  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  remove  all  his  fears  and  distresses ;  his  mind  beet 
serene,  shd  he  was  cheerful,  established  and  rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  till  his 
mcHnents.  His  house  was  filled  with  his  people,  who  came  from  all  ports  of 
city  to  see  him,  and  he  left  ihem  with  his  blessing,  in  such  a  solemn  man 
that  it  is  thought  he  did  as  much  good  in  his  death  as  in  his  life.  Blessed 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord !  0  that  we  may  die  the  death  of  the  ri^te< 
and  our  last  end  be  like  his !" 

Dr.  Westerlo  left  a  son,  Rensselaer  Westerlo,  now  living  in  this  city,*  s( 
years  ago  a  Member  of  Congress ;  and  a  daughter,  Catharine,  (Mrs.  Woodwoi 
who  died  recently. 

He  was  a  man  of  imposing  presence,  gentle  and  dignified  manners.  Li 
pulpit  he  was  mild  and  persuasive.  He  had  a  high  standing  in  the  Dutch  Chu 
and  was  greatly  respected  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  oilier  denommataons. 

He  had,  no  doubt,  the  classical,  dieological  and  other  learning  which 
required  of  a  student  of  Theology  in  the  Universities  of  Holland  in  his  time, 
is  sud  that  he  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar;  that  he  could  write  weO 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin.     To  write  in  the  latter  was  probably  nearly  as  < 
to  him  as  to  write  in  his  native  tongue.     He   left,  in  a  neat  and  fiur  ham 
Greek  and  also  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  which  must  have  cost  him  much  time 
labour,  and  seem  to  have  been  intended  and  prepared  for  the  press.     He  aoqu 
here  a  very  good  knowledge  of  English. 

The  Autobiography  is  m  Dutch  till  the  month  of  May,  1782 ;  the  residue, 
the  4th  of  December,  1790,  is  in  English. 

It  was  written,  he  says,  for  his  own  edification,  and  the  remembrance  of  G 
goodness.  It  is  a  record  of  many  of  the  events  of  his  life,  of  his  meditati 
thoughts,  feelings,  aspirations  and  prayers;  of  the  efiusions  of  a  profom 
religious  and  devout  spirit,  manifesting  his  entire  dependence  on  God  and  < 
Btant  communion  with  Him.  In  all  that  concerned  himself^  his  fiimily. 
Church  and  the  country,  he  discerned  a  Divine  Providence.     Indeed,  so  oi 
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present  Tvas  his  religion,  so  engrossing  his  piety,  that  his  habitual  state  of  mind 
seemed  to  be  "  one  continued  prayer,"  and  his  life  "  an  unbroken  offering  of 
praise." 

Your  friend, 

H.   BLEECKER. 


JOHANNES  MARTINUS  VAN  HARLINGEN. 

1762—1795. 
FROM  THE  REV.  PAUL  D.  VAN  CLEEF. 

Jersey  City,  July  21,  1868. 

Dear  Brother :  My  researches  in  respect  to  the  history  of  the  Rev.  Johannes 
Martinus  Van  Harlingen  have  been  less  successful  than  I  had  hoped.  The  fol- 
lowing outline,  however,  may,  I  believe,  be  relied  on  as  entirely  authentic. 

Johannes  Martinus  Van  Harlingen  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
fiunily  in  Holland.  His  fether,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  came  to  this  country  when 
a  young  man,  and  resided  at  Harlem,  N.  Y.  There  he  married  Maria  Bussing, 
and  subsequently  removed  to  Lawrence's  Brook,  a  few  miles  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  where  he  settled  on  a  &rm.  He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  and, 
widi  all  the  cares  of  husbandry,  found  leisure  for  his  private  intellectual  pur- 
salts. 

Johannes  Martinus  was  bom  at  this  place  in  the  year  1724.  Of  his  early 
life  neither  records  nor  traditions  have  been  preserved.  He  studied,  however,  for 
a  while,  at  Princeton  College,  and  then  went  to  Holland  for  the  double  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  thorough  education  in  Theology,  and  of  being  ordained  by  the 
Motiier  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  Afrer  completing  his  theological  studies  at  one 
of  the  Dutch  Universities,  and  receiving  Ordination,  he  returned  immediately  to 
this  country.  The  two  Churches  of  New  Shannick  and  Sourland,  (afterwards 
called  Harlingen,)  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared  a 
joint  call,  which  was  presented  to  him  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  promptly 
accepted.  He  entered  upon  his  ministry  in  1762,  and  faithfriUy  served  his  exten- 
rive  pastoral  charge  far  thirty-throe  years,  when  he  fell  asleep,  beloved  and 
lamented,  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  above  all  by  his  affectionate  people. 

His  pulpit  services  were  performed  exclusively  in  the  Dutch  language,  until  a 
liUle  while  before  his  death,  when,  the  younger  portion  of  his  charge  beginning 
to  require  preaching  in  the  English  language,  he  attempted  to  meet  the  demand 
in  part,  but  it  was  with  great  effort,  and,  in  the  infirmity  of  his  advancing  years, 
widi  but  partial  success.  He  was  a  fivithfril  Pastor,  an  evangelical  and  able 
Preacher,  and  a  patron  of  sound  learning.  His  name  appears  among  the  Trustees 
of  Queen's  College,  as  appointed  by  the  charter  from  George  III.,  in  1770. 

Mr.  Van  Harlingen  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Sarah  Stryker,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children.  The  second  was  Elizabeth  Van  Demsen,  who 
became  the  mother  of  three,  one  of  whom  died  in  infency,  the  others  survived 
Imn.  Of  his  two  sons  one  became  eminent  as  a  Teacher,  the  other  gave  promise 
of  being  a  distinguished  Physician,  but  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Vol.  IX.  5 
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The  following  Obituary  Notice  of  Mr.  Van  Harlingen  is  copied  fitan 
"  Guardian,"  or,  "  New  Brunswick  Advertiser,"  of  December  29, 1795 : — 

**  Died  at  Sourland,  on  Tuesday  last.  Rev.  Johannes  Martinus  Van  HarBng 
in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  On  Thursday,  his  remains  were  inter 
beneath  the  Sourland  Church,  attended  by  a  numerous  concourse  of  relatives  ] 
friends.  He  was  Pastor  of  the  Congregations  of  Sourland  and  New  Shanni 
for  thirty-three  years,  during  which  time  he  discharged  his  duty  as  a  fiutl 
Minister  in  the  Church  of  God.  By  his  death  his  wife  and  children  ha^^  b 
bereaved  of  a  kmd  husband  and  an  afiectionate  parent.  But  more  especially 
Church  of  Christ,  his  Master,  whose  doctrine  he  preached  with  imremitted  » 
has  sustained  a  great  loss.  He  was  beloved  by  all  his  acquaintance,  both  in 
ministerial  and  private  character,  and  his  death  is  universally  lamented." 

According   to   an    old    custom,  the  aged  Pastor  was  laid  to  rest  bene 

ihe  church,  in  front  of  the  pulpit  in  which  he  had  so  long  stood  up  to  preach 

blesBed  Gospel     When,  in  1804,  the  church  edifice  was  taken  down,  and  a  i 

one  erected  in  its  stead,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  graveyard  b^ide  th 

of  his  wife.     The  spot  where  he  lies  is  marked  by  a  marble  skib,  bearing  a  reo 

of  his  name,  age,  &c.,  with  the  following  lines : 

"  Van  Harlingen,  recaUed  by  Zion's  King, 
Finished  in  haste  his  embassy  abroad, 
Then  soaring  up  to  Heaven  on  seraph's  wing, 
Blest  angels  hailed  the  Ambassador  of  God." 

Eespectfully  and  truly  yours, 

^,  D.  VAN  CLEEF 


HERMANUS  MEYER,  D.D. 

1763—1791. 
FROM  H.  M.  ROMEYN,  ESQ. 

Kingston,  May  15, 1848. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  think  you  do  not  misjudge  in  assigning  to  my  yeneral 
ancestor.  Dr.  Meyer,  a  place  among  the  more  prominent  clergymen  of  t 
Reformed  Butch  Church.  Though  I  have  no  personal  recollections  of  him, 
have  the  requisite  material  at  hand  for  such  an  account  of  him  as  you  ask  f 
and  I  am  more  than  willing  to  perform  any  service  witiiin  my  ability  in  hooc 
of  his  memory. 

Hermanus  Meyer,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Kebecca  (Schlichting)  Meyer,  ? 
bom  in  Bremen,  Lower  Saxony,  July  27,  1733 ;  being  one  of  a  &mily  of  fc 
children.  His  fivther  and  both  his  paternal  and  maternal  grand&thers  oocupi 
distinguished  positions,  as  well  in  the  Municipal  Government  as  in  the  Chun 
His  parents  were  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  great  moral  and  Christi 
worth,  and  their  children  bore,  in  a  high  degree,  the  same  characteristics, 
was  under  the  guidance  of  such  parents  that  he  gave  early  tokens  d  gw 
promise,  and  developed  some  of  those  admirable  traits  which  were  afterwards 
signally  displayed. 

At  the  age  of  six  years  he  was  sent  to  the  Latin  school  in  Bremen,  and,  afi 
passing  through  all  its  classes,  was  admitted,  ju  April,  1750,  to  the  Gymnasia 
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of  that  city,  and  was  promoted  "  ad  ledmm  jnihlicas,^^  Here  he  was  privileged 
to  enjoy  the  iastructions  of  several  Professors  of  great  eminence  in  their  respect- 
ive departments. 

In  1755  he  was  admitted  Fellow  of  the  German  Society  of  Bremen  for 
improvement  in  the  German  language,  and  various  branches  of  knowledge  con- 
nected with  it.  At  that  time  also,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  promoted 
students,  he  made  a  profession  of  his  &ith,  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Nonnen, 
whose  catechetical  instructions  he  had  enjoyed  from  early  youth,  and  also  of 
Professor  Keiscn.  He  had  now  also  an  opportunity  of  exercising  himself  in 
preaching,  and,  in  the  last  year  of  his  studies  at  Bremen,  he  defended  pviblicly  a 
Dissertation  of  the  then  Rector.  Professor  Nonnen,  "e2e  testigiis  reUgioms 
patriarchalu  inter  gentes,^^ 

In  August,  1757,  ho  entered  the  Academy  at  Groningen,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Gerdes,  HoUenbeck,  Chevallier  and 
Englehard.  In  September,  1758,  he  underwent  what  was  called  a  preparatoiy 
examination  by  the  Classis  of  Middlestrum,  in  the  Province  of  Groningen,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  *^  Here,"  he 
sajs,  "  I  had  a  very  good  opportunity  of  exercising  myself  in  preaching,  and, 
amongst  others  took  charge  of  the  holy  work  to  relieve  the  Messrs.  Broenen,  then 
preachers  at  Nymwegen."  "  At  this  place,"  he  adds,  "  the  Lord  did  not  leave 
my  soul  without  a  sense  of  his  presence,  but  gave  me  blessed  experience  of  his 
special  grace  and  love  in  Christ." 

The  Theological  Academy  of  Groningen,  having  been  authorized  and  requested 
by  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  to  call 
a  Pastor  for  the  Congregation  in  that  place,  presented  a  call  to  Mr.  Meyer,  dated 
Jannaiy  17,  1763.  This  call  he  thought  proper  to  accept;  and,  immediately 
thereafter,  submitted  to  an  examination  by  the  Faculty  of  that  Academy,  and 
was  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  ministry,  on  the  31st  of  March,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Deputati  Synodi  GroTmigarce. 

He  took  passage  for  London,  and  thence,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Jacob 
R.  Hard^bergh,  of  old  Raritan,  (afterwards  his  brother-in-law,)  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  arrived  in  October  of  that  year.  He  reached  Kingston  on 
the  2d  of  November,  and  was  received,  as  the  Pastor  of  the  church  tliere,  with 
Uie  respect  and  affection  due  to  his  exalted  worth.  On  the  next  Sabbath  afi«r 
his  arrival  among  them,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  from  Psalm  xxii,  30,  31. 

At  this  period  the  churches  in  the  Dutch  connection  were  in  an  exceedingly 
distracted  state,  and  the  collision  of  opinions  and  interests  between  the  two  great 
parties,  ^e  Ccettis  and  Conferentie,  was  approaching  its  most  intense  bitterness. 
He  had  not  been  apprized  of  this  unhappy  state  of  things  previous  to  his  arrival 
in  this  country. 

A  large  part  of  his  congregation  were  of  the  Qmferentk  party;  and,  while 
he  admits  that  his  predilections  were  with  the  CcBtKSj  he  desired  to  hold  a 
neutral  attitude,  and,  if  possible,  to  maintain  peace  among  them.  "  This,"  he 
says,  ''  did  not  suit  them ;  and  they  endeavoured  the  more  to  bring  me  under 
subordination  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  declaring  that,  without  such  com- 
pliAnce,  there  could  be  no  peace  in  the  congregation,  and  I  could  not  comfortably 
remain  their  minister.  By  my  call,  I  was  free  to  act,  and  was  not  obliged  to  join  any 
party.  •  ♦  *  They  were  greatly  displeased  with  my  close  preaching ;  but 
oould  Bod  no  fiuilt  in  me  in  respect  to  my  duties  or  moral  conduct ;  therefore  they 
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mode  use  of  these  disputes  and  dissensions,  which  were  not  in  the  least  ooi 
taincd  in  the  Good  orders  of  the  Church,  or  mentioned  in  my  call :  and,  by  tl 
act  of  three  Ministers  and  Elders  of  their  own  party,  without  authority,  and  oa 
trary  to  the  rules  of  government  of  our  churches,  (in  February,  1766,)  undertoc 
to  pronounce  a  censure  upon  me,  and,  by  that  means,  kept  me  afterwards  out  ( 
the  church  there,  and  until  my  acceptaooe  of  the  call  to  Pompton  and  Totowa 

After  this  censure  was  pronounced,  on  presentmg  himself,  on  the  Lord's  da 
ot  the  church-door,  for  his  usual  ministrations,  he  was  resisted  by  an  ann( 
sentinel,  and  repulsed  from  its  threshold.  On  turning  away,  he  raised  his  banc 
and  uttered  that  pathetic  exclamation  of  the  Saviour, — "  0  Jerusalem,  Jems 
!eiu,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  th< 
how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gatherc 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not." 

From  that  time  he  performed  his  ministerial  ftmctions  in  that  congregatioQ 
jirivate  houses;  notwithstanding  a  Convocation  of  Ministers  and  Elders  of  1 
Churches,  (of  which  the  Rev.  Johannes  Leydt  was  President,)  on  the  10th 
May,  1766,  declared  the  censure  which  had  been  pronounced  upon  him  as  uttei 
without  authority,  and  therefore  null  and  void. 

Ill  November,  1772,  Mr.  Meyer,  having  resigned  his  charge  at  Kingst 
settled  over  the  congregations  of  Pompton  and  Totowa.  The  Sermon  on  I 
occasion  of  his  Installation  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Van  Der  Lmd 
from  Hebrews  xiii,  17.  In  1784,  after  the  new  organization  (rf  the  Church  1 
ho<m  effected,  Mr.  Meyer  was  appointed,  by  the  General  Synod,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  Language ;  and,  in  1786,  by  the  same  Body,  Lector  or  Assistant  to 
Professor  of  Divinity — both  which  offices  he  held  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  1789  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divmity  from  Quec 
(nuw  Rutgers)  College. 

i>r.  Meyer  died  at  his  residence  in  Pekeney,  (Pacquenack,)  on  the  27th 
October,  1791.  His  last  words  were  "  Even  so,  Come,  Lord  Jesus."  1 
FiiDcral  was  attended  not  only  by  his  own  mourning  people,  but  by  many  fi 
tho  neighbouring  towns,  and  especially  by  a  large  number  of  the  clergy.  W\ 
liLs  body  was  brought  into  the  church,  a  hymn  was  sung,  (When  on  Jords 
banks  I  stand,  &c.,)  in  accordance  with  his  own  directions ;  and,  aft^r  a  Discoi 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon  Freligh,  from  Psalm  Ixxiii,  25,  his  remains  ^ 
deposited  under  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  in  Pompton,  where  he  had  been  an 
tomed  to  stand  to  deliver  his  message.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Schoonmaker, 
Ar  qiiackanonck,  afterwards  delivered  another  Funeral  Discourse,  ftx)m  Philippi 
i,  2H.  So  much  was  he  beloved  by  his  people,  and  so  tenderly  did  they  ehei 
his  memory  that,  when  the  old  church  was  to  be  taken  down,  in  1812,  and  a  i 
ono  erected,  they  would  not  consent  to  have  his  ashes  disturbed.  The  wall 
the  West  side  was,  therefore,  left  standing,  and  was  extended  North  and  So 
eo  a£  to  accommodate  the  width  of  the  new  building,  and  thus  leave  the  pu 
to  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  new  as  in  the  old,  and  keep  it,  as  it  origin 
was,  exactly  above  his  grave. 

His  death  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  churches.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston 
a  letter  written  shortly  after  his  decease,  to  Dr.  Dirck  Romeyn,  thus  speaks 
Llm : — "On  my  return  home,   I  was  greatly  afflicted  to  find  a  letter  wl 

*  Benjamin  Van  Der  Linde  became  the  the  Minister  of  Paramns  and  Ponds  in  1' 
bad  the  Congregation  of  Saddle  River  added  to  his  charge  in  1784:  and  died  in  1788. 
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ced  the  death  of  our  dear  friend  Meyer.  Another  of  oar  pillars  is  gone.* 
8  a  good  and  great  man.  We  deservedly  loved  him,  and  placed  great 
nee  in  him.  What  a  dark  cloud  appears  to  hover  over  our  churches !" 
the  25th  of  May,  1764,  he  was  married  to  Bachel,  daughter  of  Colonel 
166  Hardcnbergh,  of  Rosendale,  in  the  County  of  Ulster,  and  of  Maria 
,  his  wife.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  and  adorned 
relation  she  sustained.  They  had  four  children, — two  sons  and  two 
ers.  His  seocmd  son  {^ohn  HardenhergJC)  was  bom  at  Peckeney,  N.  J., 
a- 19,  1774  ;  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1795 ;  studied  The- 
and  was  ordained,  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Churches  of  New  Paltz  and 
lorley,  in  1799 ;  was  transferred  to  Schenectady,  as  the  colleague  of  Dr. 
Romeyn,  in  1803,  and  died  at  Albany,  while  still  retaining  his  pastoral 
at  Schenectady,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1806. 
8,  I  believe,  universally  conceded  that  Dr.  Meyer  was  a  very  learned 
His  long  and  inde&tigable  academic  discipline  would  of  itself  lead  us 
»t  that  he  would  hold  a  high  place  among  the  ripest  scholars  of  his  day. 
3  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  he  had  a  minute  and  criti(»] 
jge ;  and  in  the  Syriac  he  was  by  no  means  unskilled.  The  long  and 
rapted  agitations  in  our  churches  were  adverse  to  the  early  accomplish- 
f  his  &vourite  design  of  furnishing  a  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
Jcriptures.  This,  however,  he  commenced  the  moment  that  there  was 
ithin  our  borders ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  he  was  struck  down 
1.  Yet  he  has  left  us  the  beginning  of  that  work,  in  a  full  translation  of 
dms  of  David,  in  Latin  interlineations  (between  the  text),  with  copious 
itaries  and  emendations,  in  the  finest  of  German  writing,  upon  a  very 
nrgin. 

le  was  not  only  a  learned  divine — he  was  a  truly  evangelical  minister, 
as  much  distinguished  by  the  warmth  of  his  piety  and  the  earnest  tone 
reaching  as  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  his  deep  and 
aming.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  fidelity  and  pungency  with  which 
with  the  consciences  of  his  hearers.  Li  exhibiting  Divine  truth  he 
the  naked  sword  of  the  Spirit. 

ode  of  sermonizing  was  conformed  to  the  models  of  the  old  schools,  and 
was  very  perfect  of  its  kind.  His  delivery  was  usually  on  the  conversational  key, 
bat  was  characterized  by  great  animation.  He  was  rather  small  of  stature,  with 
a  countenance  serene  and  placid, — ^beautifully  illuminated  in  his  zeal  and  earnest- 


He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men, — ^free  from  pride  and 
ostentation,  and  yet  dignified,  and  commanding  universal  respect  It  was  emi- 
nently true  of  him,  throughout  his  whole  life,  that  he  added  to  his  &ith,  virtue, 
and  to  virtue,  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge,  temperance,  and  to  temperance, 
patience,  and  to  patience,  godliness,  and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness,  and  to 
brotherly  kindness,  charity ;  and,  these  abounding  in  him,  he  was  neither  barren 
DOT  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

He  was  remarkable  for  exactness  and  punctuality  in  aU  his  dealings ;  "  owing 
DO  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another." 

He  was  extremely  assiduous  in  family  and  parochial  visitations.  This  he  oon- 
fldered  a  most  important  part  of  his  duty ;  and  here  it  was  that  the  bvelinew 
*Dr.  Westerlo's  death  oooorred  bat  shortly  preyiout. 
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€f  bk  dmwler  «bs  pmtHxrh  ^ecn  wmvA  hK  snd  ibiti  db&rais  i^iyUtai 
eoeliaiiKd  hbsa  to  his  pe^i^ic.  lo  all  meeknet^  and  lumuLItj  W  mw  eott 
suioog  them ;  uistatit  in  teasscm  and  out  €#  voson ;  at  the  ilre^de  «ftd  ^ 
b»!sid<?;  in^tnictiog,  rqinnring,  ejJiortmg  and  Gonafbrtiiig  th^,  ami  wd 
thm  wtaiis  and  sidniinLstc^rmg  lo  Uipm  the  comohliQni  of  Mr  1«N  I 

Siieh  is  a  ^a!  outline  of  tlie  life  mod  rWaet^T  i4  thm  exiedQa 
h«  BvfKi  he  ww.*  rtei^iccf^d  and  beloved ;  aod  tjwdigh  diere  are  Cnr  3 
who  rejnc!iuber  hiin,  je4  hii  meniofr  ia  sdll  &agraot,  bemg  etnbvliiiGd  i 
gratitude  and  yeneraiioti  of  fiie  Cbon^ 

1  am,  waj  dear  8ir, 


HENRICUS  SCHOONMAKEIL 
1763— 1830, 

PROM  TILE  REV.  CORNELIUS  D.  WESTBROOK^  B.D. 

P*rK9KiKL,  Maj*  SO.  1j 

BIj  respe<?ted  Friend:  The  venerable  mnii  of  whom  you  have  a^kiud  i 
give  you  some  atJ*?o«u^  I  knew  quite  wpU  in  my  early  lifc,  as  not  culy  W( 

and  I  natires  of  the  same  plaf»c,  hut  he  was  one  af  my  fimits^es^jr^  in  ni 
cbu'ge  at  Fi.4ikilL  Fortunat*.dy»  I  have  ^>tnc  data  ut  hand,  fiiniisJted  iiie 
sinoc  fiir  a  difTereut  puT|io?ieT  whicli  I  ain  ahh-  to  turn  to  gocjd  aecciunt»  in  w 
tion  with  my  own  fter^irtjal  reeoUeelioji^tj  in  compiyiu^j  mtlj  your  it^quesst* 

HENRicrs  Sc n 00 N MAKER  w»s  hom  of  rcsi^wtjihlo  and  pious  parents, 
town  of  Riffheeler,  Filter  Coiwtv,  in  this  State^  on  the  18lji  af  Jrjly,  17^1 
gave  early  iudirations  of  piety^  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Fivlin 
sen,  then  the  iltifftv^d  Pa^or  of  the  Chureh  of  Rochester,  IlAVing  cxjni] 
his  acatien»ical  and  thijological  studrefli  he  was  ont*  uf  tije  fir^t  of  our  mil 
wJio  were  Ut^ni*ed  and  orrkined  in  tluB  comitry  hj  tl»e  ai^Hcnihly  of  iIivirK»  i 
Church,  atyltfd  the  CfEfjfS.  linmcdiatoly  after  he  was  licensed^  in  17( 
reeci\'cd  a  csiU  to  prc-ach  altenjately  in  the  Clnin?lii^  of  Poug1ikee|isie  and 
MU«  These  Churclies  were  then,  as  tliey  liave  l»een  ever  ainct%  omonj^  the 
respectahle  and  influential  within  our  fiounds.  But  hh  Onlination  T^-as  &tr 
opposed  hy  iVie  Cmifercntk  party,  merely  lieeau^  he  had  heen  lieeji&od  as  i 
didate  without  an  order  from  the  Clnasis  of  Amsterdam,  Wien  the  Cotni] 
of  miniHtrirft  met  to  ordain  him,  they  found,  to  their  utter  a^^tonishment'*  tlia 
chureh  in  Pouji;:hkeep#iip,  in  which  hiB  Ordination  was  to  take  place,  had 
taken  passe^ion  of  the  night  before,  and  was  looked  and  ttarred  ijo  tJix 
cntmnee  o<juld  l^e  obtained.  The  ordaining  ministers,  however,  and  the  p 
who  had  called  himj  were  determined  not  to  lie  fnw^t rated  in  their  design,  i 
wagon  wnii  plaocd  under  a  large  tree  m  front  of  tlie  chureh,  and  a  bo 
pivai'lied  by  the  Rev.  John  Maurice  Goot^hiu*^,  .standing  in  the  is-a^n  \ 
therOf  toO|  cm  bended  knees,  the  caodldalt^  nsoeived  the  ia}nng  on  of  hands}  i 
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Committee  of  Ordination.  Dr.  Livingston,  then  a  stripling,  was  present,  and 
was  observed  to  take  great  interest  in  the  services ;  and,  when  they  were  over, 
he  was  heard  to  say  to  one  of  the  Elders, — "  Thank  God,  though  the  opponents 
have  saooeeded  in  excluding  them  from  the  church,  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
preventing  his  Ordination." 

Mr.  Schoonmaker,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  labours  in  these 
(lurches,  became  much  endeared  to  the  people  to  whom  he  ministered,  by  his 
kindly  demeanour,  his  ardent  piety,  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  do  good.  From 
the  Conferentie  party  he  met  with  much  opposition ;  but  his  labours  were  greatly 
blessed,  and  a  host  of  friends  gathered  around  him  to  defend  and  sustain  and 
encourage,  and  with  many  of  their  descendants  his  memory  is  fragrant  to  this 
day. 

In  1774  Mr.  Schoonmaker  received  a  call  from  the  Church  of  Acquackanonck, 
N.  J.  This  call  he  was,  by  no  means,  pre-disposed  to  accept,  nor  would  he  have 
accepted  it  but  that  the  Dutch  language  had  so  &r  grown  into  disuse  in  both  the  con- 
gregations with  which  he  was  then  connected,  that  preaching  in  English  was  impera- 
tively called  for;  and,  bemg  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  awkwardness  of  attempt- 
ing to  minister  in  a  language  in  which  he  was  little  at  home,  he  felt  constramed, 
though  greatly  to  the  regret  of  his  congregations,  to  accept  the  call  from  New 
Jersey.     He  did  accept  it,  and  removed  thither  with  his  &mily  shortly  after. 

After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Meyer,  the  Church  of  Totowa  (now  Patter- 
son) solicited  a  union  with  that  of  Acquackanonck,  and  obtained  the  services  of 
Mr.  Schoonmaker  every  third  Sabbath.  In  these  two  large  and  important  con- 
gr^ations  he  continued  to  labour,  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness,  until 
tiie  year  1816,  when,  on  accoimt  of  the  infinnities  of  age,  he  resigned  his  pastoral 
diai^.  A  large  portion  of  those  from  whom  he  then  withdrew  had  been 
bained  under  his  ministry,  and  many  of  them  gratefully  recognized  him  as  the 
instrument  of  their  conversicm.  It  was  an  evidence  of  the  considerate  kindness  of 
his  oofDgregations  towards  him,  as  well  as  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
character,  that,  notwithstanding  he  had  not  only  resigned  his  charge,  but  ceased 
to  be  a  resident  among  them,  they  cheerftiUy  continued  to  him  his  salaiy  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  shortly  after  the  resignation  of  his  charge,  he  removed 
to  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  to  reside  with  his  son,  the  Kev.  Jacob  Schoonmaker,  Pastor 
of  ihe  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  that  place.  Here,  in  great  peace,  he  spent 
the  residue  of  his  days.  Here,  in  the  blessed  hope  of  a  glorious  immortal  life, 
be  terminated  his  earthly  career,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  on  the  19th 
of  January,  1820.  His  body  was  removed  for  burial  among  the  people  of  his 
last  charge,  at  Acquackanonck,  and  an  impressive  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Freleigh,  then  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  that  place,  from 
Zarhamh,  i,  5. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  was  married  on  the  23d  of  June,  1765,  to  Salome,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Ooetschius.  I  cannot  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the 
number  of  their  children,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  except  two  sons. 

Bfr.  Schoonmaker  survived  almost  all  his  early  contemporaries  in  the  mimstiy, 
aad  ^re  are  few,  if  any,  now  living,  who  remember  him  in  the  zenith  of  his 
aeChify  and  useftdness.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  among  the 
most  effective  preachers,  and  earnest  and  fikithfrd  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Church, 
in  his  day.     Dr.  Livingsiton,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy, 
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onoe  remarked  that  he  was  the  most  elot|uent  pf^eacher  m  the  But^^h  Iangni§:^ 
whom  he  had  ever  heard  in  this  country.  With  I)r,  Mejer,  Dr.  Dinek  Romep, 
Dr.  Hardenbergh,  and  many  other  of  the  most  prt>miiic*nt  !iiiiiisU*JB  of  tho  Du*cfc 
Church,  he  was  in  most  friendly  reladoufi.  Hb  pnOiM^hmg  woe  rtnnorknUta  it 
once  for  power  and  pathos.  When  ho  was  prtMiehiug  the  terrons  of  thi?  k%  tl 
seemed  as  if  he  were  wielding  the  very  tliunderbnlfes  of  heaven ;  and  whoi  be 
dwelt  upon  the  gracious  provisions  and  prc^niises  of  the  Gi)e<pol,  his  haul  m'W^ 
overflowing  with  love  and  tenderness.  In  his  int^nKiurae  with  his  people  be  ym 
at  once  prudent  and  considerate,  kind  and  iaitbfiib  If  hb  duty  called  liiiu  to 
be  severe,  he  did  not  shrink  frt)m  carr^-m^  out  hid  lionest  eouvictiotis ;  bit  hk 
reproofe  and  admonitions  were  always  te]i]):iereil  witla  tlic  spirit  of  true  bencvuleoce. 
In  all  his  relations  he  was  an  example  of  wisdom^  dignity,  IdiidliuoigB  and  fidelkj. 
I  am,  with  great  regard, 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  D.  WESTBROOE. 


ARCHIBALD  LATDLIE,  D.D  * 
1764—1778. 

Archibald  Laidlie  was  a  native  of  Kdsoi  Seotknd,  an  anetent  town  rf 
Koxburgh  County,  about  forty  miles  South  Eaj't  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  bonj 
December  4,  1727.  He  received  his  atmleuiical  edueatioD  hi  his  native  to«n, 
and  afterwards  passed  the  usual  course  of  studiei^  for  the  Minbtry  m  the  U1UTe^ 
sity  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  autumn  of  1759  he  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  Ministry,  and  w^ta^sd 
Pastor  of  the  English  Church  in  Flu^hin^,  a  seorport  town  on  the  isknd  of 
Walcheren,  in  the  Netherlands.  He  had  a  eiilleague  id  this  church, — the  Bev, 
Mr.  Bertling.  Here  he  continued  to  k^Hiur  with  greiit  fidelity  till  be  reotanrod  a 
call  to  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Church  in  the  eity  of  New  York.  After  baving  been, 
a  little  more  than  four  years,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Plualiitig,  be  prefuehed  hk 
Farewell  Sermon,  November  13,  1763 ;  and,  fjo  the  25th  of  the  same  mcndv 
embarked  for  Amsterdam.  On  his  arrival  there  be  found  copies  of  the  leHecS 
to  and  from  New  York,  relative  to  his  cali,  <.)n  the  5th  of  Deceuaber  he  iras 
formally  admitted  minister  of  the  Protffi?t!mt  Reformed  Duteh  ChtLreh  of  New 
York,  by  the  deputies  of  the  Classis  of  Amstonbina,  Id  coUDeetion  with  thm 
solemn  occasion  he  makes  the  following  rectitrd  in  bis  Diary ;— "  Oh,  bow  unfit 
for  so  important,  and  how  imworthy  of  so  ivotioumble,  an  office,  Oh  that  Gwl 
would  be  graciously  pleased,  for  the  glory  of  bi.'^  great  nanic,  and  for  the  eake 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  do  in  me  and  for  me  what  He  knowi^  I  gt-aud  in 
need  of,  to  my  being  an  instrument,  in  bis  hand,  of  turning  many  frtsn  dftHoiflO 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God,  in  that  city  where  God  lifls  cmt 
my  lot" 

He  sailed  m  the  English  packet  frtim   Fjdnjonth^  February  17»  1764,  sad 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  29th  of  March.     He  was  the  first  minkter  Is  iht 
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Dutch  Church  in  America,  who  preached  in  English.  His  first  sermon  was 
delivered  to  an  immensely  crowded  audience,  April  15,  1764,  from  II.  Cor.  v. 
11 :  "  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men."  It  was  greatly 
elaborated,  and  occupied  two  hours  in  the  delivery ;  but  it  was  heard  throughout 
with  profound  attention,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  effect.  He  was  received 
with  great  cordiality  by  his  people,  and  the  more  they  knew  of  him,  the  more 
fully  were  they  convinced  that  he  had  been  sent  to  them,  not  only  by  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam,  in  answer  to  their  call,  but  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  in 
answer  to  their  prayers.  Some  of  the  aged  members,  on  one  occasion,  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  gathered  around  him,  and  said, — "Ah,  Dominie,  we  offered 
rxp  many  an  earnest  prayer  in  Dutch  for  your  coming  among  us ;  and  truly  the 
Lord  has  heard  us, — in  English^  and  has  sent  you  to  us." 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Laidlie,  by  the 
CoU^  of  New  Jersey,  in  1770. 

Dr.  Laidlie's  ministerial  labours  were  interrupted  by  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. From  the  scenes  of  agitation  and  peril  that  were  going  fbrward  in  the  city 
of  New  York  he  found  a  refuge  at  Red  Hook,  where  he  remained  till  the  close 
of  his  life.     He  died  there  of  consumption  in  the  year  1778,  at  the  age  of  fi%-one. 

Li  the  year  1763  he  was  ma  ried  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Martin  and  Catharine 
(Rutgers)  Hoffinan.  They  lived  together  only  twelve  years ;  but  the  connection 
while  it  continued,  was  an  exceedingly  happy  one.  Mrs.  Laidlie  survived  her 
husband  forty-six  years,  and  died  in  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1825.  Her 
Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  her  grandson,  the  Rev.  Richard  Varick  Dey, 
and  was  published.     She  was  a  lady  of  distinguished  worth. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Laidlie*s  Introductory  Sermon  at  New 
York,  above  referred  to : — 

''  Here  I  might  finish  this  discourse,  but  duty  and  inclination,  as  well  as  custom) 
make  it  necessary  that  I  add  a  few  words  suitable  to  the  present  occasion. 

*'  It  having  pleased  God  to  determine  my  heart  early  to  devote  myself  to  his  ser- 
vice in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son,  He  effectually  disposed  and  enabled  me  willingly 
and  cheerfully  to  obey  his  voice,  when,  by  a  call  to  become  the  Minister  of  the 
English  Church  at  Flushing,  (in  the  Netherlands,)  he  said  to  me,  as  to  his 
■ervant  Abraham  of  old, — *  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country  and  from  thy  kindred  and 
from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee.' 

**  Having,  by  the  grace  of  God.  laboured  in  word  and  doctrine,  though  in  much 
weakness,  yet,  (I  trust,)  with  faithfulness,  according  to  the  measure  of  grace  given 
nnto  me,  for  the  space  of  four  years  and  some  months  in  that  church,  it  pleased  the 
Supreme  and  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,  in 
his  adorable  and  wonderful  providence,  by  a  call  fVom  this  church,  again  to  command 
me  to  get  me  to  a  land  which  he  would  show  me.  Many  and  great  were  the  difficul- 
ties I  had  to  struggle  with,  and  strong  were  the  objections  suggested  both  by  my  own 
heart,  and  my  dear  friends  at  Flushing,  against  my  accepting  your  call.  And, 
thoagh  the  innumerable,  daily  and  uninterrupted  instances  of  affectionate  regard  I 
had  the  honour  and  happiness  to  enjoy  fVom  that  people,  were  such  as  I  could  not 
desire  Dor  expect  to  be  greater  anywhere  else,  yet  it  pleased  God  so  to  convince  me 
of  your  call  l^ing  his  command,  that  I  durst  not  refuse  to  obey.  Obedience  to  God^ 
with  a  view  of  being  more  extensively  useful,  was  the  reason  which  prevailed  with 
me  to  leave  a  church  and  people  to  whom  I  had  many  strong  attachments  ;  and 
among  whom  my  situation  was,  in  many  respects,  most  agreeable,  and  come  to  this 
distant  part  of  the  world.  The  many  remarkable  circumstances  which  attended 
your  calling  of  me  to  be  your  Minister,  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  God,  who  has 
led  xne  thus  far,  will  enable  me  to  be  faithful,  and  will  crown  his  own  word  with 
SDcce«8,  to  his  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  many  souls  here. 

"Allow  me,  in  this  public  manner,  to  declare  that,  agreeably  to  the  solemn  engage- 
ments  I  am  under,  as  your  Minister,  *  I  am  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you 
•ave  Jesus  Christ  and  Uim  cracificd;'  that,  as  I  have  devoted  myself,  my  time  and 
talents,  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  among  you,  so,  in  a 
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bamble  dependence  on  Divine  grace,  I  am  resolved  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  a  public  or  private  nature,  to  persuade  men  to  believe  in  the  blessed  Rerleemcr. 
And,  though  it  is  true  that  a  sense  of  the  great  and  important  trust  committed  to 
me,  of  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  of  the  difficulties  uecessarily  attending  the 
faithful  discharge  of  them,  and  a  sense  of  my  own  weakness  and  insufficiency  for 
what  I  am  called  to,  and  have  in  the  presence  of  God,  angels  and  men  solemnly 
engaged  to  perform,  do  tend  to  discourage  me;  yet,  with  the  holy  apostle,  I  desire 
to  comfort  myself  with  this, — that,  though  I  am  insufficient,  of  myself,  so  much  as 
to  think  a  good  thought,  yet  my  sufficiency  is  of  God,  and  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  strengthening  me. 

*'  Permit  me  also  thus  publicly  to  tender  you  my  affectionate  regard,  and  to 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  you,  my  Reverend  and  Beloved  Colleagues,  with 
whom  I  am  now  become  a  fellow-labourer  in  holy  things  among  this  people.  Particu- 
larly it  is  with  a  grateful  heart  I  return  you,  my  Reverend  Brother,  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  excellent  and  suitable  advices,  and  your  iViendly  recommendation  of 
my  person  and  services  to  the  people  of  this  congregation.  My  Dear  Brethren,  as  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  your  goodness  will  always  dispose  you  to  give,  so  I  shall 
ever  reckon  it  my  duty  and  advantage  to  ask  and  follow  your  advice  and  brotherly 
instructions.  I  hope  and  pray  that  God  may  unite  our  hearts  in  sincere  love  to  Him 
and  to  one  another,  and  excite  in  each  of  us  a  holy  emulation  who  shall  live  most 
for  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  who  shall  set  our  flock  the  most  perfect  pat- 
tern of  holiness  in  all  manner  of  conversation.  And  as  this  shall  be  the  only  emu- 
lation found  among  us,  while  I  recommend  myself  to  your  brotherly  and  affectionate 
regards,  1  hope  God  will  enable  me  to  behave  more  and  more  worthy  of  them.  May 
God  effectually  enable  us  to  strengthen  each  other's  hands,  to  be  of  one  mind,  to 
propose  one  eud,  and  faithfully  and  successftilly  to  persuade  men;  that,  bo  being 
wise  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  and  to  turn  many  firom  darkness  to  light,  and  firom  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  we  may,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  give  an  account  with  joy 
and  not  with  griet. 

''Allow  me  also  thankAiIly  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  you,  my  brethren, 
the  Elders  and  the  Deacons  of  this  Church,  for  the  kind  reception  and  the  many  favours 
I  have  met  with  (Vom  you.  It  shall  be  my  constant  endeavour  and  daily  prayer  to  God 
that,  by  his  grace.  He  would  enable  me  to  approve  myself  to  Him  in  well-doing,  and 
testify  my  gratitude  to  you,  by  carefully  attending  to  every  part  of  my  duty,  and  by 
studying  to  demean  myself  with  that  faithfulness,  prudence,  candour  and  integrity 
which  become  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  And,  as  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  noth- 
ing will  be  wanting  on  your  part  to  maintain  and  promote  that  concord  and  harmony 
which  affords  peace  and  comfort  of  mind  to  individuals,  and  is  necessary  to  advance 
the  great  design  of  the  Gospel,  so  you  may  be  assured  that  it  shall  be  my  constant 
care  and  study  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  amongst  us.  and  to  recommend 
myself  to  your  esteem  and  regard  as  far  as  is  subservient  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souls. 

"Lot  me  now  '.conclude  with  addressing  a  few  words  to  you,  belonging  to  this  cbarcb, 
to  whom  I  now  stand  in  a  near  relation,  and  for  promoting  whose  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal interests  God  calls  me  to  all  my  services.  Seeing,  then,  that  our  work  and  duty 
is  to  persuade  those  of  y  )U  who  are  yet  slaves  of  sin  and  Satan,  to  lay  down  ihe 
weapons  of  rebellion,  and  to  turn  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus, — then  let  me  beseech  you, 
my  dear  brethren,  most  diligently  to  attend  his  ordinances.  Never  plead,  I  beseech  you, 
any  thing  as  an  excuse  for  absence  from  his  public  worship,  but  what  your  consciences 
will  allow  to  be  an  excuse  which  you  can  plead  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

•*  We  preach  not  ourselves  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves  your  ser- 
vants for    his  sake;  we  seek  not  yours  but  you.     Oh  then  be  prevailed   with  to 
attend,  with  constant  zeal  and  unwearied  diligence,  the  means  of  grace.     Let  me 
beseech  you,  the  people  of  God  in  this  congregation,  that  ye  pray  for  us,  that  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  among  you.     I  need  not 
point  out  to  you  the  great  need  we  have  of  your  prayers,  nor  the  many  advantages 
arising  therefrom  to  you.    Let  me,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  (Rom.   xv.  30,)  - 
'  beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  lore  of  the 
Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me.'    And  oh,  I 
pray  '  that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judg- 
ment, that  ye  may  approve  things  that  are  excellent;  that  ye  may  be  sincere  and 
without  offence  till  the  day  of  Christ,  being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
which  are,  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God/    And  may  '  the 
Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  one  towards  another,  and  toward*- 
all  men,  even  as   we  do  towards  you;  to  the  end  He  may  stablish  your  hearts 
unblameable  in  holiness  before  God,  even  our  Father,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  with  all  his  saints.'    Amen.    Yea,  Amen." 
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The  following  estimate  of  Dr.  Laidlie's  character  was  made,  many  yeara  ago, 
by  an  mdividtial,  wtio  not  only  had  aooess  to  all  his  pi^pers,  but  was  fiuniliarly 
acquainted  with  many  who  had  sat  under  his  ministry : 

**  Dr.  Laidlie  was  a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  and  an  able  Theologian.  He  was 
strictly  attached  to  the  pure  and  scriptural  doctrines  of  the  Old  School.  His 
learning  was  respectable  and  his  piety  truly  eminent.  He  was  plain,  simple  and 
unassuming  in  his  manner,  and,  above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  prayer.  This  was  his 
eminent  characteristic.  And  it  is  breathed  through  every  part  of  his  Diary,  and 
through  every  one  of  his  sermons  and  meditations.  As  a  Preacher,  he  was  evan- 
gelical, popular  and  powerful.  He  was  wise  and  successful,  in  no  ordinary  degree, ' 
in  winning  souls  to  Christ.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  plain,  easy  and  affection- 
ate. His  style,  like  his  manner,  was  simple,  unadorned,  full  of  the  unction  of 
Scripture  phrases  and  happy  Scripture  allusions.  As  a  Pastor,  he  was  faithful  and 
honest,  very  humble  and  grave,  bold,  persevering,  patient  of  injuries  and  reproaches, 
indefatigable,  full  of  charity  and  courteous  feeling.  He  had  many  seals  of  his 
ministry  during  the  brief  space  of  his  ministerial  services  in  the  Collegiate  Church. 
Under  his  faithful  and  laborious  services  the  Dutch  Church  flourished  greatly  in 
this  city.  Some  of  our  aged  and  venerable  members  speak  of  him  with  delight. 
And  when  asked  to  describe  his  preaching  and  manner  of  praying,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  do  it  without  shedding  tears.'' 


ISAAC  RYSDYK. 

1765—1789. 
FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  FORSYTH,  D.D. 

RuTOERs  CoLLBOE,  April  8, 1862. 

My  dear  Friend :  In  my  boyhood  I  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the 
History  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Chnroh,  in  the  Christians'  Magazine.  Somehow 
the  name  of  Dominie  Rysdyk  stuck  in  my  memory,  and  as,  in  after  years,  my 
hrother-in-law,  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Polhemus,  be(»me  one  of  the  successors  of 
Donnnie  Rysdyk,  I  veiy  naturally  picked  up  such  scraps  of  information  regard- 
mg  him  as  fell  m  my  way,  during  my  many  viats  to  HopewelL  I  am  sorry  to 
my  thai  these  scraps  are  not  numerous, — not  so  numerous  nor  so  valuable  as 
they  mi^t  have  been  if^  twenty  years  ago,  I  could  have  anticipated  the  appear- 
iDoe  of  the  Annals. 

Isaac  Rtsdtk  was  a  native  of  Holland,  and  was  horn  about  1720.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Groningen,  and,  after  his  admission  to  the  sacred 
office,  he  kboured  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  HoUand,  but  in  what  parish,  or  in 
what  d^Micity,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Tou  are,  of  course,  aware 
that  it  was  customary  with  vacant  churches,  in  his  day,  to  forward  to  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam  blank  calls,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  such  ministers  or  lioen* 
tiates  as  the  Ckasis  might  elect  Such  a  call  had  been  sent  to  this  Classis  by 
the  vacant  Conference  Churches  of  Pou^ikeepsie,  Fishkill,  Hopewell  and  New 
Hackensack,  then  united  as  one  charge.  It  was  put  into  the  hands  oi  Mr. 
Rysdyk,  who,  having  signified  his  acceptance,  at  once  prepared  to  remove  to 
Amoica,  and  was  formally  installed  as  Pastor  of  these  churches  in  September, 
1765.     Neaify  two  years  before  this  date,  the  Coetus  party  of  the  same  oongre- 
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gatioDs  had  called  the  Rev.  Henry  Sdioomnaker,  who  was  soon  after  admitted 
minister  of  that  part  of  the  charge.     The  contest  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
Dutch  Church,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Rjsdjk's  arrival,  was  at  its  height,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  scenes  of  violence  were  enacted  by  zealous  partizaos, 
which  must  have  been  deeply  painful  to  all  truly  pious  people,  both  Conferentae 
and  Coetus.     The  opposition  of  the  Conferentie  party  to  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Schoonmaker  was  so  bitter  that  they  forcibly  shut  the  door  of  the  church  at 
Poughkeepsie  against  him,  so  that  his  friends  were  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
ducting his  Ordination  service  beneath  a  venerable  apple  tree,  which  stood  near 
the  site  of  the  present  First  Church  of  that  city.     Mr.  Rysdyk  was,  of  course, 
identified  with  the  Conferentie  party,  and  soon  became  one  of  its  most  active  and 
influential  members.     He  was  one  of  the  three  ministers  to  whom  the  party  in 
the  congregation  of  Kingston,  opposed  to  Dr.  Meyer,  appealed  fer  counsel  and 
aid,  in  their  scheme  to  exclude  him  from  the  pastoral  care  of  that  church,  whidi 
was  done  in  1765.     The  conduct  of  Mr.  Rysdyk  and  his  colleague,    in  this 
tiSaxt,  has  been  variously  represented.     The  historian  of  the  Dutch  Chnrdi 
(Christians'  Magazme,  ii,  11)  says  that  their  suspension  of  Dr.  Meyer,  from  his 
ministry  m  Kingston,  was  **  an  act  so  rash,  irregular  and  ill^al  that,  at  any 
other  time,  it  would  have  been  resented,  and  treated  with  the  ccmtempt  it 
deserved."     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  three  ministeiB 
came  to  Kingston  on  the  invitation  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Churdi,  ^dio  desired 
their  advice,  and  that  they  acted  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  those  times, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  charter  or  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Kingston,  ndien 
they  investigated  the  complaints  made  by  the  Consistory  against  Dr.  Meyer.     It 
has  also  been  asserted  that,  instead  of  expelling  him  from  his  pulpit,  they  mmply 
suspended  him  for  six  weeks. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  when  Mr.  Rysdyk  entered  his  field  of  labour,  he 
found  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  pre^)ocupied  by  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  the  Head  and 
Pastor  of  the  Catus  party.  Tradition  is  silent  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  between 
these  two  co-labourers ;  and  the  probability,  therefore,  is  that,  while  sharing  the 
prejudices  of  their  respective  Motions,  there  was  no  open  war  between  them, 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Rysdyk's  pastorate  was  suflBcientfy 
stormy.  The  church  at  Fishkill  seems  to  have  been  emphatically  in  a  militant 
state,  as  it  is  related  that  the  Catus  party,  on  one  occasion,  broke  open  the  church 
doors  with  an  axe,  and  the  heads  of  fiunilies  sat  in  their  pews  armed  with  chiba. 
But  Mr.  Rysdyk  himself^  though  a  leader  oi  the  Conferentie  party,  is  said  to 
have  been  remarkably  free  from  the  bigotiy  and  bitterness  ^ch  charactciised  ao 
many  of  his  associates.  He  always  bore  the  character  of  a  peace-maker,  and 
cordially  supported  every  measure  designed  to  terminate  the  schism.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Convention  held  in  1771,  by  which  this  lameataUe 
division  was  healed. 

In  1772  the  Congregation  of  Pou^ikeepsie  was  peaoefrdly  separated  frxim  Ifr. 
Rysdyk's  pastoral  care,  and  lus  labours  were  henceforth  confined  to  New  Hacken- 
sack,  (where  he  resided,)  Hopewell  and  FishkilL  Drs.  Livingston  and  Homeyn 
were  i^^inted,  by  the  Synod,  a  committee  to  inaugurate  the  new  arrangemait^ 
and,  in  ihevt  report  to  that  Body,  in  1773,  they  state  that  it  had  been  effected  in 
"  great  peace  and  love."  In  these  three  churches  Mr.  Rysdyk  continued  to 
labour  in  comfort,  and  with  much  success,  until  1783,  when  the  increase  of  tbe 
congregations  and  the  growing  infirmities  of  age  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
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have  a  helper.  In  the  above  named  year  the  Rev.  Isaac  Blauvelt*  was 
associated  with  him  m  the  charge  of  the  churches  of  Fishkill  and  Hopewell ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  these  Collegiate  Pastors  agreed  to  take  the  oversight  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Fishkill.  They  were,  in  &ct,  the  only  ministers  of  the 
Grospel  in  all  that  region, — now  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  parts  of 
Dutchess  County. 

Mr.  Rysdyk  died  on  the  2d  of  November,  1789,  and  his  remains  were  buried 
beneath  the  pulpit  of  the  church  of  Hackensack,  where  they  reposed  undisturbed 
until  1835,  when  the  old  church  was  taken  down  and  the  new  one  was  built 
They  were  disinterred,  and  deposited  in  the  Pastor's  plot  in  the  burial  ground. 

Mr.  Rysdyk  was  a  man  of  imposing  presence,  and  his  manners  had  the  court- 
liness of  the  gentleman  of  the  olden  time.  He  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height, 
with  that  swarthy  complexion  so  often  seen  in  Holland,  betraying  the  presence  of 
Spanish  blood,  and  with  a  stoutly  built  and  well-rounded  frame.  When  making 
his  parochial  visitations,  he  invariably  rode  on  horseback ;  and,  when  passing  any 
one  on  the  road,  he  always  lifted  his  hat  from  his  head,  and  gave  him  a  friendly 
BBhitadon.  A  stranger,  ignorant  of  his  name  and  office,  would  have  instantly  con- 
cluded that  he  must  be  a  person  of  consequence  in  the  district,  from  his  cocked 
hat,  white  flowing  wig,  polished  knee-buckles  and  gracious  demeanour.  In  a  word, 
aQ  who  recollect  him  unite  in  saying  that  he  was  "  the  old  time  gentleman." 
On  Sabbath  mormng  he  would  ride  to  the  church  door,  dismount,  leave  his  horse 
in  charge  of  the  sexton  who  was  in  waiting  for  him,  instantly  enter  the  church, 
and,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs,  spend  some  moments  in  silent  prayer, 
before  he  ascended  it  for  the  work  of  the  day. 

Unless  the  traditions  of  the  region  where  he  lived  are  baseless,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  contemporaries  in  regard  to  his  attainments  is  vastly  exaggerated,  Mr. 
Rysdyk  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  m  the  Dutch  Church  of  that  day. 
Though  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life  when  he  came  to  this  country,  and  found 
the  Church  torn  by  intestine  strife, — ^thou^  strongly  tempted  to  become  a 
lealoas  and  bigoted  adherent  of  the  Conference  party,  he  is  reported,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  to  have  acted  in  his  own  parish  "  with  great  discre- 
tioii."  Though  the  Conferentie  men  were  intensely  attached  to  old  usages,  Mr. 
Rjsdyk  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  rural  minister  who  |neached  in 
English,  which,  by  the  way,  he  spoke  with  fluency.  For  some  years  prior  to  the 
Revolution  he  taught  a  classical  school  at  Fishkill, — the  first  one  of  the  kind  in 
Dutchess  County ;  but  it  was  broken  up  by  the  War, — ^the  building  being  used 
as  a  ho^ital,  and  the  school  subsequently  removed  to  Pou^eepsie.  One  who 
knew  him  well  testifies  that  he  was,  in  his  day,  considered  to  be  the  most  learned 
theologian  in  the  Dutch  Church.  He  was  femiliar  with  the  classics.  He  wrote 
in  Greek,  and  particularly  in  Latin,  with  as  much  fecility  as  in  his  native  Dutch. 
While  at  the  University  of  Groningen,  he  made  himself  a  thorough  master  of 
Hdbrew,  so  that  it  was  almost  as  femiliar  to  him  as  his  mother  tongue.  His 
BermofDS  are  described  as  having  been  fine  specimens  of  the  analytical  form  of 

•  Isaac  Blautblt  was  bom  in  Rockland  County,  N-  Y  ;  stndiod  Theology  under  Dr. 
Lirini^ton;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Glassis  of  New  York ;  was  settled  as  Pastor  of 
the  Charehes  of  Fishkill  and  Hopewell  in  1784,  and  remained  there  till  1789,  when  ho 
accepted  a  call  to  Paramus;  wns  placed  under  ecclesiiastioal  censure  in  1791,  and  then  he 
wtired  from  the  ministry.  The  censure  was  subsequently  remored,  but  he  neyer  resumed 
tfa«  minifterial  office,  though  he  liyed  a  blamelci^s  life,  and  was  useful  as  a  layman  in  the 
Preshy  terijin  Church  at  New  Rochelle,  where  he  lived  till  his  death,  which  occurred  not 
far  from  1830. 
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discussion,  and  in   their  applioadon  yeiy  pracdoal,  fiill  of  aflfeddonate  coanelB, 
warnings  and  reproofe. 

Walking  one  day  with  a  young  clerical  friend  along  Broadway,  New  York, 
Mr.  Rysdyk  asked  hun  if  he  had  ever  heard  any  of  the  Presbyterian  mimsterB 
preach.  "  Frequently,"  replied  his  friend.  "  Have  you  perceived  any  remarto- 
Ue  difference  between  their  mode  imd  ours — I  mean"  (continued  Mr.  R.)  "•  as 
we  practise  sennonizing  in  Holland  ?"  His  friend  stated  that  he  had  observed  a 
considerable  difference,  inasmuch  as  (it  appeared  to  him)  the  Presbyterian 
brethren  took  a  delist  in  copying  the  manner  of  White6eld.  '*  Do  you  know 
the  cause  of  this  difference  between  us  ?" — asked  Mr.  R. — "  I  will  tell  you. 
The  Presbyterian  brethren  first  make  their  discourses,  and  after  they  have 
finished  them,  they  seek  out  for  the  texts  to  suit  them.  But  the  Dutdi  Dominiefl 
of  the  Holland  school  first  fix  on  a  text,  and  give  the  analysis  and  discnssioD  of 
the  pth  and  marrow  of  yrhsA,  is  in  it." 

I  will  only  add  that  I  am  not  aware  that  any  productions  of  Mr.  Rysdyk's 
poi  were  ever  published.  The  circumstances  of  his  times,  and  his  distaoee 
from  New  York,  probably  combined  to  hinder  his  entering  the  field  of  authonhq). 

Believe  me 

Affectionately  yours, 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 


DIRCK  EOMEYN,  D.D  * 

1766—1804. 

The  first  parson  of  the  name  of  RoBiETN  who  came  to  this  country,  was 
Claas  Janse  Rometn,  the  great-grand&ther  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  United  Provinces,  (now  Belgium,)  and  emigrated  from  Rot- 
terdam to  Brazil,  in  South  America,  between  the  years  1650  and  1660,  while  that 
country  was  subject  to  the  States  (General  The  object  of  his  emigratioQ  was  the 
improvement  of  his  property.  His  stay,  however,  was  short,  ht  when  the  States 
relinquished  their  possession  of  the  country  in  1661,  he  migrated  to  New  Nether- 
lands, (New  York,)  and  settled  first  at  Amesfort,  or  Gravencand,  on  Long  Isbnd. 
After  remaining  there  for  some  time,  he  removed  to  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  where  he 
lived  not  &r  from  ten  years.  Thence  he  went  to  Shappek^iike,  or  Greenwich 
then  about  two  miles  firom  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  died. 

DmoK  RoMEYN  was  a  son  of  Nicholas  and  Rachael  (Yreelandt)  Romejn, 
and  was  bom  at  New  Barbadoes,  (now  Hackensack,)  N.  J.,  on  the  12tli  of  Janu^ 
aiy  (0.  S.),  1744.  The  rudiments  of  his  education  he  acquired  partly  under 
the  instruction  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Romeyn,  then  ministCT  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Churches  on  the  Delaware,  and  partly  under  that  of  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Goetschius,  mmister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Churches  in  Hacken- 
sack and  Schralenburgh.  He  entered  the  Junior  class  in  Princeton  Cdl^Ee, 
then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Finley,  and  was  graduated  in  the  year  1765.  He 
was  a  classmate  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards;  and  it 

*HSS.  from  T.  R.  Beck,  LL.D.,  and  Mrs.  Parmelee. 
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is  add  to  haye  been  at  his  suggestion,  and  partly  throo^  his  infiaenoe,  that  Dr. 
Ed\7ards  was,  many  years  after,  chosen  President  of  Union  College. 

At  the  early  age  of  nine  years  his  mind  seemed  to  take  a  strong  direction  in 
fiiYOor  of  re]%ion,  and  when  he  <was  sixteen  or  seventeen  he  made  a  public  pro^ 
Ibssion  of  his  &ith.  Having  the  ministry  in  view  from  the  oommeneemaat  of  his 
education,  his  studies  were  directed  with  special  reference  to  this  object  even  dur- 
ing his  collegiate  course.  He  pursued  the  study  of  Theology  for  a  short  time 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Goetsohius.  In  May,  1766,  after  an  exami- 
nation of  two  days  by  the  Coetus  of  the  Dutch  Ohurch,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
ministry  upon  a  call  from  Marbletown,  Rochester  and  Wawandng,  in  the  County 
of  Ulster  and  Colony  of  New  York.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Schuneman  and  Gt)et9chius,  the  latter  preaching  the  Ordination  Sermon. 

In  December,  1771,  he  received  a  call  from  Livingston  Manor,  which  he 
declined  in  February,  1772.  In  April  of  the  same  year  he  received  a  call 
from  Queen's  County,  Long  Island,  which  he  also  dedined  in  June  following. 
In  Sq)tember,  1774,  he  was  invited  to  settle  over  the  churches  in  NorUi  and 
South  Hampton,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  but  he  declined  ihe  invitation  immediately. 
In  October,  1775,  he  received  a  call  from  Haekensack  and  Schralenbur^, 
(he  had  previously  declined  two  calls  from  the  same  dmrches,)  which  he  con- 
ceived it  his  duty  to  accept,  and  which  he  actually  did  accept  in  April,  1776. 
He  arrived  at  Haekensack  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  was  mstalled  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Yerbryck,'*  who  also  preadied  on  the  occasion,  and  for  whom  he 
always  cherished  the  most  affectionate  respect  and  veneration. 

Mr.  Romeyn's  field  of  labour  brought  him  in  contact  with  some  of  the  perilous 
aoenes  ci  the  Revolution.  Before  the  ckne  of  tiie  year  in  which  he  was  settled, 
the  British  troops,  during  his  absence  from  home,  entered  his  dwelling,  and  car- 
ried off  or  destroyed  all  his  frumiture,  clothing,  books,  papers,  etc.  Immediately 
after  this,  about  the  dose  of  November,  he  removed  his  &mily  to  New 
Paltz,  and  thence  to  his  mother-in-law's,  at  Marbletown,  where  ^ey  remained 
nearly  two  years.  He  made  frequent  visits  to  his  congregations,  but  they  were 
neoesEnrily  brie^  and  always  attended  with  great  danger.  On  occasion  of 
one  of  these  visits,  in  September,  1777,  as  he  was  about  leaving,  he  was  waylaid 
by  two  armed  loyalists,  who,  as  he  afterwards  found,  had  a  design  upon  his  life; 
and  were  prevented  from  executing  it  only  by  the  formidable  appearance  of  two 
armed  men  who  happraed  to  be  wiUi  him.  In  February,  1779,  he  ventured  to 
return  to  Haekensack,  wiUi  his  &mily,  and  soon  after  solicited  and  obtained 
M  militia  aick "  from  Governor  Livingston ;  and,  as  the  state  of  things  became 
more  alarming,  he  subsequently  obtained  additional  aids.  In  March,  1780,  a 
detodmi^t  of  the  eaemy  surprised  Haekensack,  took  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
prnooers,  burnt  the  Court  House  and  some  private  dwellings,  and  carried  off  a 
large  amount  of  plunder.  Among  the  prisoners  was  one  of  Mr.  Romeyn's 
hrotfaers,  who  remaLied  a  captive  about  three  months.  Mr.  Romeyn  hknself  was 
provideotially  the  means  of  savmg  several  men  in  the  house  in  which  he  lived, 
and  he  himiself  escaped  only  by  hiding  behind  a  chimney.  He  was,  at  this 
tiaie,  again  phmdered  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  dothing. 

*  Savitei.  Ysbbbtck  studied  Theology  under  the  Rer.  J.  H.  Ooetsohins,  wm  Pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Tappan  from  1750  to  1779,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Conreniion  of  1771. 
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valuable  ooDtributaons  to  the  literature  of  oar  country.  The  Bcm  ci  Dr.  Romeyii 
(John  Brodkead)  became  a  distiDguiabed  miniBter,  first  in  the  Reformed  Datdi, 
and  then  the  Presbyterian,  Church.  He  is  c(mmiemorated  in  another  part  of 
this  work. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JACOB  BRODHEAD,  D.D 

Brookltn,  November  20, 1847. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir :  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
yours  of  the  4th  inst.,  in  which  you  request  me  to  transmit  to  you  my  remini- 
scences of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Dirck  Romeyn.  You  could  hardly  have  pre. 
scribed  for  me  a  more  grateful  task ;  though  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
more  than  forty  years  have  swept  over  his  grave,  and  a  century  has  gone  by, 
since  he  first  saw  the  light ;  so  that  you  can  hardly  expect  my  recollections 
to  be  so  minute  or  extensive  as  they  would  have  been  at  an  earlier  period. 
From  my  relation  to  him  as  his  nephew,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  him  from 
my  childhood  to  the  time  of  his  death,  I  have,  however,  even  now  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  many  of  those  exalted  characteristics  which  placed  him  in 
so  conspicuous  a  position  in  the  Church  and  the  Community  in  his  day. 

I  can  never  forget  the  impression  made  on  my  mind,  as  often  as  I  looked  upon 
his  external  form,  his  manly,  noble  stature,  his  miyestic,  though  sometimes 
stern,  countenance,  that  he  resembled  the  illustrious  Washington.  Like  him> 
too,  he  passed  through  the  memorable,  and  often  most  distressing,  scenes  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Being  about  thirty  years  of  age  at  its  commence- 
ment, and  being  deeply  persuaded  of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  in  which 
the  Colonies  were  engaged,  he  openly  and  earnestly  espoused  the  side  of  liberty. 
While  he  diligently  discharged  his  duties  as  a  Christian  Minister,  he  yielded 
to  the  impulses  of  a  lofty  patriotism,  and,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
co-operated  with  his  fellow  citizens  who  were  struggling  for  emancipation  from 
political  tyranny.  Some  of  the  dangers  which  he  encountered,  and  the  almost 
miraculous  escapes  that  he  experienced,  are  worthy  to  be  recorded  among  the 
striking  incidents  of  that  eventful  period. 

Dr.  Romeyn's  intellect  was  in  admirable  harmony  with  his  external  form 
and  carriage.  His  natural  endowments  were  of  a  very  high  order.  He  pos- 
sessed what  may  truly  be  denominated  a  strong  mind  ;  and  though  the  advan- 
tages of  education  in  his  day  were,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to  those  of  the 
present,  yet  he  was  industrious  and  successful  in  the  acqubition  of  knowledge 
from  all  sources  within  his  reach.  With  a  singularly  retentive  memory,  united 
to  a  strong  desire  to  become  familiar  with  every  legitimate  subject  of  human 
inquiry,  he  was,  in  many  respects,  far  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  became  conspicuous  both  in 
the  Church  with  which  he  was  connected  and  in  the  Community  in  which  he 
lived.  From  his  great  desire  to  extend  the  blessmgs  of  religion  and  educa- 
tion, he  was  much  interested  in  a  plan  to  establish  a  State  University  ;  but, 
failing  in  this,  he  turned  his  attention  and  his  efibrts  to  the  establishment  of 
a  College  at  Schenectady, — the  place  where  he  resided ;  and  so  important  was 
his  influence  in  connection  with  that  enterprise,  that  he  may  in  truth  be  said 
to  be  the  father  of  Union  College.  In  such  high  estimation  was  he  held  that 
the  Presidency  of  the  institution  was  originally  offered  to  him ;  but  he 
declined  it  for  reasons  satisfactory  at  least  to  himself  His  reputation  for 
integrity  and  solid  judgment,  as  well  as  for  ardent  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  evangelical  religion,  gave  his  opinions  on  almost  every  subject  great  weight 
with  all  classes ;  indeed,  his  general  influence  throughout  the  city  and  the  region 
was  greater  than  that  of  almost  any  other  man.     He  was  the  warm  friend  of 
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the  first  three  Presidents  of  the  College, — the  Rev.  Drs.  Smith,  Edwards 
and  Maxcy,  who  frequently  preached  for  him,  and  consulted  with  him  on 
matters  connected  with  the  institution. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  Romeyn  was  in  some  respects  peculiar.  His  preparatory 
studies  were  in  the  Dutch  language ;  and  in  that  language  he  generally 
preached  during  the  former  part  of  his  ministry.  After  his  removal  to  Sche- 
nectady he  conducted  the  morning  service  in  Dutch,  and  the  afternoon  service 
in  English.  And  I  well  remember  that  there  was  sometimes  a  hesitancy 
when  he  preached  in  English,  for  want  of  a  proper  word,  as  he  never  had 
notes  before  him.  This  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  translating  from  the 
one  language  to  the  other,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  sermon  ;  for  he  appeared  to 
think  in  the  language  most  familiar  to  him.  But,  notwithstanding  this  defect, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest,  impressive  and  instructive  preachers  I  have 
ever  heard.  His  discourses  were  thoroughly  evangelical,  well  digested,  and 
full  of  pertinent  and  weighty  thoughts.  His  manner  was  commanding,  yet 
easy  and  natural.  His  most  expressive  organ  was  his  eye  ;  and,  when  he  was 
excited,  no  one  could  withstand  its  power.  Many  of  the  students  at  College 
eoold  testily  to  this,  and  sometimes  from  an  experience  not  the  most  agree- 
able. In  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath  they  were  accustomed  to  attend  the 
Dutch  Church,  and  sometimes,  during  the  service,  they  would  engage  in  con- 
versation and  in  unbecoming  levity  of  conduct ;  but,  if  observed  by  the 
Doctor,  he  turned  upon  them  his  piercing  eye  to  such  good  purpose  as  to 
make  them  hide  their  faces  in  utter  confusion.  One  of  those  withering  looks, 
without  the  utterance  of  a  word,  would  fully  accomplish  his  object. 

Such  was  Dr.  Romejm's  reputation,  in  the  denomination  with  which  he  was 
immediately  connected,  that  the  highest  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  being  appointed  to  one  of  its  Theological  Professorships, — an  office  which 
he  continued  to  hold  until  the  close  of  life.  Time  has  been  when  there  were 
many  who  could  testify  to  the  eminent  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  responsible  station;  but  nearly  all  who  were 
fiiiYoared  with  his  instructions  have  now  passed  away.  I  was  myself  among 
the  last  who  obtained  from  him  a  professorial  certificate  for  licensure.  It  was 
while  I  was  discharging  the  duties  of  a  Tutor  in  Union  College. 

Such  are  some  of  my  impressions  of  the  character  of  my  ever-venerated 
and  long-since  departed  uncle.  He  was  not  perfect,  I  know.  He  was  natu- 
rally of  a  lofty  spirit ;  was  rather  reserved  than  familiar  in  his  ordinary 
intercottrse,  and  had  few  confidential  friends.  His  stately  and  distant  bearing 
somertimes  subjected  him  to  the  imputation  of  hauteur ;  but  no  one  could  ever 
r^^rd  him  but  with  the  most  profound  respect.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  defects,  they  appertained  to  one  who  was  himself  deeply  sensible  of  them, 
and  who  trusted  for  forgiveness  wholly  to  Him  who  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 
He  has  gone  to  his  reward,  and  his  mantle  fell  upon  his  only  son,  the  Rev. 
John  Brodhead  Romeyn,  whose  talents  and  popularity  as  a  Preacher  placed 
him  among  the  brighter  lights  of  his  day.  He,  too,  has  passed  away,  and  for 
numy  years  has  slept  in  the  dust  with  his  venerated  father. 
I  am,  Re^.  and  Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate 

Brother  in  the  Gospel, 

JACOB  BRODHEAD. 
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1770—1825. 

John  Henry  Livinoston  was  a  descendant,  m  the  fourth  generatioD,  of 
the  celebrated  John  Livingston,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  wonderfbl 
reviyal  that  occurred  in  Kirk  of  Shotts,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1630.  He  (the 
ancestor)  was  constrained,  by  the  intolerant  ^irit  of  the  time,  to  leave  his 
native  oomitry,  and,  aocordin^y,  in  the  year  1663,  he  took  np  hia  abode  in 
Rotterdam,  Holland,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  Augost 
9th,  1672,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 

Robert  Livingston,  the  son  of  John,  and  the  great-grend&ther  of  the  sabjeot 
of  this  notice,  came  to  this  country  shortly  after  his  Other's  death,  and  was,  for 
many  years,  a  leading  man  in  ^e  Colony  of  New  York,  John  Heiuy 
Livingston  was  a  son  of  Henry  and  S.  (ConkUn)  Livingston,  and  was  bom  at 
Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1746. 

At  the  age  of  seven,  ^ere  being  no  schod  in  his  native  place,  he  was  sent  to 
FishkiU,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Graham.  Here  be 
remained  two  or  three  years,  when  his  fiither  obtained  a  private  tutor  for  him, 
(Mr.  Moss  Kent,t  &ther  of  the  late  Chancellor  Kent,)  under  whose  instructioii 
he  continued  two  years,  making  rapid  improvement.  In  1757  he  was  transfened 
to  a  Grammar  School  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  of  which  the  Rev.  Nathanid 
Taylor  was  then  Principal,  where,  after  about  a  year,  he  completed  his  studies 
preparatory  to  entering  College.  In  September,  1758,  when  he  was  a  little  past 
twelve,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Freshman  class  in  Tale  CoU^e. 
Thou^  he  pursued  some  of  the  studies,  especially  the  higher  branehee  of 
Mathematics,  at  a  disadvantage,  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth,  yet  he  main- 
tained a  respectable  standing  in  his  dass,  and  was  graduated  with  honour  in 
July,  1762. 

Soon  after  leaving  College  he  entered  on  the  study  c^  the  Law,  under 
Bartholomew  Crannel,  Esq.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  had  a  hi^  reputation  both 
as  a  Counsellor  and  an  Advocate.  Here  he  continued,  pursuing  his  studies  with 
great  avidity,  till  the  close  of  1764,  when  his  health  became  so  much  impaired, 
in  consequence  of  a  close  i^lication,  that  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his 
studies  altogether.  Thou^  he  had  been  blessed  with  a  religious  education,  and 
had  occasionally  had  a  deep  sense  of  eternal  things,  he  seems,  up  to  this  time, 
never  to  have  had  enduring  impressions  of  Divine  truth;  but  now,  tinder  an 
apprehension  that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  he  became  deeply  coooemed  fi>r  his 
salvation,  and,  after  a  somewhat  protracted  season  of  anxiety  and  conflict,  he 
found  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  • 

After  a  few  months'  cessation  from  study  his  health  began  to  improve ;  but, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  he  resolved  to  prepare  for  the 
Christian  Ministry ;  his  &ther  readily  acceding  to  his  wishes  in  r^ard  to  a  change 
of  profession.  About  this  time  (1765)  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Laidlie,  of  New  York,  who  not  only  encouraged  him  to  go  forward  in  his 
theological  course,  but  advised  him  to  cross  ^e  ocean,  and  prosecute  his  stodififi 

•  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gnnn. 

t  Grftdaated  at  Yale  College  in  1752,  and  died  in  1704. 
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in  one  of  the  Universities  of  Holland.  He  was  the  more  disposed  to  listen  to 
this  suggestion  from  the  &ct  that  the  Eeformed  Dutch  Ohuroh  in  this  country 
was  labouring  under  certain  grievances,  which,  he  thou^t,  his  residence  in  Hol- 
land mi^t  help  to  remove.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1766,  he  took 
leave  of  his  Mends,  and  embarked  for  Amsterdam,  being  then  within  a  few  weeks 
of  twenty  years  of  age.  He  arrived  at  Amsterdam  on  the  20th  of  June,  and 
was  received  by  various  distinguished  individuals,  to  whom  he  had  letters,  with 
marked  &vour ;  and  he  very  soon  determined  to  pursue  his  theological  studies  at 
^e  University  of  Utrecht;  Professor  Q.  Bonnet,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
divines  and  scholars  then  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  being  one  principal 
attraction. 

Here  he  continued  his  preparatory  studies  four  years.  On  the  5th  of  June, 
1769,  he  appeared  before  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  to  be  examined  for  licensure, 
and,  his  examination  being  sustained,  he  became  a  regular  candidate  for  the  Min- 
istry, or  what  is  called  in  Holland,  a  "  Proponent."  About  the  same  time  he 
was  invited  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Having  received  from  the  Faculty  of  Uie  University  of  Utrecht  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  having  been  ordained  by  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam,  he  came  back  to  his  native  country,  by  way  of  England,  and  arrived 
at  New  York  on  the  3d  of  September,  1770. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  commenced  his  labours  in  the  church  to  which 
he  had  been  called,  and  was  met  with  every  expression  of  confidence  and  good 
will.  One  of  the  first  things  to  which  he  dkected  his  attention  was  a  reconcili- 
ation of  the  fimious  Casttis  and  Canferentie  parties,  into  which  the  Church  had 
mihi^ily  divided ;  and,  in  about  two  years  from  the  time  of  his  settlement,  he 
had  die  pleasure  of  seeing  this  object  accomplished,  and  in  a  great  measure 
through  his  own  instrumentality. 

In  October,  1775,  Dr.  Livingston  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Philip 
Livingston,  an  eminent  Patriot,  and  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Lidependence.  This  event  occurred  at  Kingston,  to  which  place  Philip  Living- 
ston had  just  before  removed  his  &mily  from  the  city  of  New  York,  on  account 
cf  an  apprehended  invasion  by  Uie  British  army.  Dr.  Livingston  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  fiimily  of  his  &ther-in-law,  visiting  the  city  as  often  as  was 
practicable,  and  preaching  to  the  remnant  of  his  flock,  until  September,  1776, 
when  New  York  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  forces. 

Shortly  after  this  Uie  CcHisistory  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  Albany  invited  him 
to  oome  and  labour  among  them  as  long  as  might  consist  with  his  convenience. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  and  removed  thither  with  his  fiumly,  where  he  sup- 
{Jied  the  pulpit,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Westcrb,  nearly  three  years. 
The  climate  of  Albany  proving  too  severe  for  the  constitution  of  Mrs.  Living- 
Btoa,  he  removed,  in  the  summer  of  1779,  to  Livingston's  Manor,  in  the  hope 
tiuU  the  change  might  be  beneficial  to  her  health.  He  preached  now  regularly 
in  the  village  of  Lithgow,  where  he  resided,  and  extended  his  labours,  as  there 
was  occasion  or  opportunity,  into  some  of  the  neighbouring  congregations,  preach- 
ing indiscriminately  in  the  Dutch  or  English  language,  as  necessity  required.  In 
April,  1780,  the  church  which  he  had  served  in  Albany  invited  him  to  return 
and  settle  among  them  as  Associate  Pastor ;  but,  after  mature  deliberation,  he 
declined  the  call  After  remaining  at  the  Manor  about  eighteen  months,  he 
removed,  m  1781,  to  his  Other's  residence  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  became  the 
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stated  sapplj  of  the  oongregatioD  in  that  place,  then  destitote  of  a  Pasior. 
Here  he  continued,  diligently  engaged  in  his  work,  till  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  by  the  British  troops,  in  1783 ;  when  he  retomed  to  his  own 
pastoral  charge.  Of  ^e  four  Ministers  connected  with  the  Church  at  the 
beginning  of  the  War,  he  was  ^e  only  one  whom  Providence  permitted  to 
resume  his  labours  at  its  close. 

After  the  union  of  the  two  parties  m  the  Dnt<^  Church,  ahneady  referred  to, 
the  project  was  early  conceived  of  proouring  the  appcHntment  of  a  Professor  of 
Theology ;  and,  vidien  the  requisite  funds  had  been  collected  for  the  purpose,  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Classb  of  Amsterdam,  and,  by  them,  to  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  Utrecht,  to  recommend  a  person  suitable  to  occupy  such  a  place.  They 
immediately  recommended  Dr.  Livingston,  as  possessing  hi^er  quafificataoofi  fer 
the  office  than  any  one  whom  they  could  send  from  Holland.  But,  when  this 
recommendation  came,  early  in  1775,  the  storm  of  the  Revdution  had  begun,  and 
the  contempkted  measure  was  necessarily  deferred  till  the  return  of  Peace.  A 
Convoition  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  held  in  October,  1784,  proceeded  to  the 
appointm^t  of  a  Professor,  when  Dr.  Livm^ton  was  unanimously  chosen.  He 
accepted  the  i^^XHntment,  and  was  inducted  into  his  office  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1785,  when  he  delivered  an  elaborate  and  elegant  Oration  in  Latm,  on  ^'  The 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion." 

For  nearly  three  years  he  was  the  sole  Pastor  of  a  oongr^ation,  whidi  was 
served  by  four  ministers  previous  to  the  Revolution;  and  this,  together  with  the 
dis(^iarge  of  his  somewhat  severe  duties  as  Professor,  was  too  heavy  a  tax  xxpoa 
his  constitution.  With  a  view  to  recruit  his  health,  he  removed,  in  ^e  ^rmg,  or 
early  in  the  summer,  of  1786,  to  Flatbush,  Long  Island ;  and,  shortly  aft^,  was 
relieved  from  a  part  of  his  pastwal  labours  by  the  settlement  of  a  colleague.  He 
spent  only  the  summer  months  in  the  country;  returning  to  his  residaoce  in  the 
city  for  the  winter,  and  performing  his  full  share  of  ministerial  service  in  his  oon- 
gr^ation. 

In  1787  Dr.  Livingston  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  make  a  selection  of 
Psalms  for  the  use  of  the  Church  in  public  worship.  He  was  also  a  prominent 
member  of  a  Committee  to  form  the  Constitution  of  the  Church.  Both  these 
important  trusts  he  executed  with  great  fidelity  and  ability. 

The  Synod,  in  1794,  took  measures  to  Diablo  Dr.  Livingston  to  devote  a  larger 
part  of  his  time  to  his  duties  as  Professor.  With  a  view  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Synod,  the  congregation,  in  the  autumn  of  1795,  called  the  Rev.  John  N. 
Abeel,  oi  Philadelphia,  to  be  Colleague  Pastor ;  and  Dr.  Livingston,  being  tlras 
further  relieved,  removed  to  Bedford,  a  small  village  about  two  miles  from  Brook- 
lyn, where  he  opened  his  Divinity  Hall  under  veiy  promising  auspices.  He 
cheerfully  consented  to  this  change,  though  it  was  at  a  very  considerable  peeuniai^ 
sacrifice.  The  Synod  seem  to  have  regarded  this  as  only  a  temporaiy  arrange- 
ment ;  for,  in  a  cdiort  time,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  *'  in^q^edient, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  take  any  further  measures  for  the  su|^x»t  of  the 
Pn^BSsorate."  The  ocxisequ^ace  of  this  was  that  Dr.  Livingston  gave  up  bia 
school,  and  returned  to  the  city.  The  Synod,  however,  seem  subsequently  to 
have  been  little  satisfied  with  their  own  movements ;  for,  in  1804,  they  appointed 
Dr.  Livingston  permanent  Professor,  to  reside,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  but  subject  to  a  removal  to  a  more  eligiUe  place,  at  their  pie 
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In  1805  Dr.  Linn,  who  f(»r  some  years  had  been  asBOciated  wi^  Br.  Living- 
ston in  the  Pastorate,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  charge  on  account  of  bodily 
infirmity.  This  considerably  increased  the  amount  of  Dr.  Livingston's  pastoral 
labour ;  and,  besides  meeting  the  claims  of  his  own  congregation,  he  was  called 
upon  for  various  public  services  abroad.  Li  the  summer  of  1809  it  was  manifest 
that  his  constitution  was  beginning  to  yield  under  an  excess  of  labour ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  Consistory  of  his  Church  voted  to  excuse  him  from  preach- 
ing more  than  once  on  the  Sabbath.  On  the  revival  of  Queen's  College,  at  New 
Brunswick,  there  was  a  conference  held  between  the  Trustees  of  that  institution 
and  the  Synod,^  the  result  of  which  was  an  agreement  that  ^e  Professorate  should 
be  united  with  the  College.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  amount  of  fimds  was 
secured.  Dr.  Livingston  was  transferred  to  New  Brunswick,  to  fiU  the  double 
office  ci  Theological  Professor  and  President  of  the  College.  This  occurred  in 
October,  1810. 

Here  thb  venerable  man  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
institution  regularly  advanced  under  his  administration.  Upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  young  men  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  in  their 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  continued  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits,  and  in 
the  vigorous  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  until  his  life  was  at  length  abruptly 
terminated.  On  ihe  19th  of  January,  1825,  he  delivered  a  long  lecture  to  the 
students  on  the  subject  of  Divine  Providence,  and,  during  the  following  evening, 
conversed  with  great  animation  with  his  colleague  on  religious  subjects.  He 
retared  at  the  usual  hour  without  complaining  of  indisposition;  but,  in  the 
morning,  it  was  found  that  he  had  fidlen  into  the  sleep  of  death.  His  Funeral 
was  attended  the  next  Sabbath,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Milledoler.  Several  Commemorative  Discourses  were  subsequently  preached ;  and 
those  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dewitt  of  New  Brunswick,  of  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Marselus 
of  Greenwich,  and  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Cuyler  of  Poughkeepsie,  were  published. 

Mrs.  Livingston  died  in  December,  1814.  They  had  but  one  child, — ^a  son, 
CoL  Heniy  A.  Livingston,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  survived  his  fether  many 
years,  and  was  at  one  time  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  followii^  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Livingston's  publications : — 

An  Inaugural  Oration  in  Latin,  -------  1785 

Two  Sermons  in  the  American  Preacher — one  on  Growth  in  Grace, 

[voL  i.,]  the  other  on  Sanctuary  Blessings,  [vol.  ii.,]   -         -         -  1791 

A  Sermon  before  the  New  York  Missionary  Society,  -         .         -  1799 

A  Sermon  before  the  New  York  Missionary  Society,      -         -         -  1804 

An  Address  at  the  Commencement  in  Queen's  College,       -         -         -  1810 

Funeral  Service,  or  Meditations  adapted  to  Funeral  Addresses,  -  1812 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Marriage  of  a  Man  with  his  Sister-in-law,  -         -  1816 

An  Address  to  the  Reformed  German  Churches  in  the  United  States.  1819 

A  year  or  two  before  Dr.  Livingston's  death,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing 
an  evening  with  him  at  his  house  in  New  Brunswick,  being  introduced  to  him 
by  a  note,  I  think,  from  Dr.  McDowell,  of  Elizabethtown.  I  found  him 
ezoeedin^j  cordial  and  urbane,  while  yet  nothing  could  exceed  the  dignity  and 
impreasiveness  of  his  manner.  He  talked  abundantly,  and  yet  not  enough  to 
m^igfy  me,  for  every  thing  he  said  was  most  edifying  and  interesting,  worthy  of 
being  pondered  and  treasured.     He  had  not  forgotten  that  he  was  a  graduate  of 
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Yale  College,  and  I  was  not  gore  that  the  identity  of  the  place  of  our  educa- 
tion did  not  render  my  call  the  more  welcome  to  him.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
live  much  in  the  past,  but  still  more  in  the  glorious  eternal  ftiture.  A  nobler 
specimen  of  a  Patriarch  than  he  was  it  has  never  been  my  privilege  to  meet. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  DEWITT,  D.D. 

Nbw  York,  May  26, 1849. 

Reverend  and  dear  Brother  :  In  the  autumn  of  1810,  the  Theological  Serai- 
nary,  founded  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  was 
opened,  and  Dr.  Livingston,  having  relinquished  his  charge  as  one  of  the  Col- 
legiate Pastors  in  the  city  of  New  York,  removed  to  New  Brunswick  to  take 
charge  of  it.  I  was  one  of  the  few  who  first  entered  the  Seminary,  and  oqc 
of  the  two  who  first  graduated  from  it.  Admitted  to  frequent  and  confiden- 
tial intercourse  with  him,  and  at  times  passing  several  successive  days  in  his 
family  under  peculiar  circumstances,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
development  of  his  spirit  and  character,  not  merely  in  his  public  positions  and 
relations,  but  also  in  the  intimacy  of  private  intercourse  and  in  the  domes- 
tic circle.  The  strong  impressions  I  received,  on  my  first  interview,  deepened, 
in  the  progress  of  my  studies  under  him  and  my  acquaintance  with  him.  And, 
as  years  have  rolled  away,  my  recollections  of  him  have  not  grown  less  vivid, 
nor  have  my  impressions  lost  any  thing  of  their  strength  or  pleasantness. 

The  person  of  Dr.  Livingston  was  commanding  and  attractive.  He  was 
tall  of  stature,  of  a  well  built  frame,  with  a  countenance  distinguished  for 
its  regular  features  and  agreeable  expression.  His  manners  were  in  the  highest 
degree  dignified,  courteous  and  kind.  His  early  associations  and  training 
here,  followed  by  his  four  years  course  of  theological  study  in  Holland,  ren- 
dered him,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  polished  gentleman.  His  presence 
at  any  time  or  place  would  attract  attention  to  his  person  ;  and  the  remark 
has  frequently  been  made  by  strangers,  who  have  seen  him  either  in  the  pulpit 
or  in  private,  that  one  could  not  easily  suppress  a  feeling  of  reverence  in  look- 
ing at  him.  I  well  remember,  when  I  visited  New  Haven  at  the  Commence- 
ment in  1817,  I  met  Dr.  Livingston,  paying,  as  he  told  me,  his  last  Com- 
mencement visit  to  his  Alma  Mater;  and  when  he  passed  through  the  aisle 
of  the  church  and  ascended  the  stage,  there  was  a  general  bending  forward  to 
gain  a  view  of  him,  and  the  inquiry  passed  from  one  to  another, — "Who  is  it  ?'* 
There  was,  in  the  ministers,  as  well  as  in  the  educated  and  distinguished 
members  of  other  professions,  during  the  last  century,  a  certain  something,  which 
has  been  understood  to  constitute  the  «  old  school  gentleman ;"  and  of  this 
Dr.  Livingston  was  one  of  the  best  specimens.  With  an  unvarying  dignity 
which  always  inspired  r';;spect,  he  united  a  frankness  and  affability  that  quickly 
won  confidence,  and  a  richness  and  readiness  of  conversation  that  rendered 
him  alike  welcome  and  edifying  to  all  ranks  and  classes. 

When  I  first  called  upon  the  Doctor,  with  a  view  to  connect  myself  with 
the  Seminary,  he  received  me  with  his  characteristic  kindliness  of  manner,  and 
entered  into  a  familiar  conversation,  during  which  the  awe  I  had  in  anticipa- 
tion gave  way  to  a  strong  and  pleasant  interest.  After  a  pause  he  turned  to 
me,  with  a  mingled  air  of  solemnity  and  tenderness,  and  said, — "  Well,  my 
son,  it  is  a  great,  blessed  and  responsible  work  that  you  have  in  view, — ^to 
feed  the  lambs  and  sheep  of  Christ.  Do  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 
I  replied, — "  I  hope  so."  He  responded,  "  Hope  and  love  are  intimately 
allied,  but  they  are  not  the  same  thing.  You  must  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
You  should  hear  his  voice  saying  to  you  daily, — <  Lovest  thou  me  ?'  and  be  it 
your  aim  and  privilege  continually  to  respond, — *  Thou  knowest  all  things, 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.' "     It  was  the  manner,  not  to  be  described^  in 
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which  this  was  said,  which  hore  the  remarks  impressively  home  to  my  hoai*t ; 
and  very  frequently  since  has  the  scene  recurred  to  me,  and,  in  connection 
with  it,  I  have  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus.  After  a  few  more  remarks, 
he  commended  me,  in  a  brief  and  never  to  be  forgotten  prayer,  to  the  Head  of 
the  Church.  I  allude  to  the  incident  as  a  specimen  of  the  characteristic  man- 
ner of  Dr.  Livingston,  which  those  educated  under  him  will  readily  recall. 

Prominent  in  his  personal  character  was  his   deeply  lodged,  carefully  cul- 
tivated, all  pervading  piety.     I  venture  nothing  in  saying  that  no  one  was 
ever  brought  into  acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  him  who  was  not  strongly 
impressed  with  this  conviction.     I  never  knew  him,  in  any  circle  in  which  he 
might  be  found,  to  hold  a  conversation  of  any  length,  which  he  did  not  turn  into 
some  channel  for  religious  improvement.     This  was  done  in  a  manner  so  dis- 
creet, appropriate  and  gentle,  as  not  only  to  avoid  awakening  prejudice,  but 
to  conciliate  respect  and  good  will.     It  was  not  uncommon  for  him,  in  mixed 
companies,  when  the  secular  concerns  of  the  day  were  the  theme  of  conversa- 
tion, to  interweave  religious  sentiments  and  reflections,  so  naturally  deduced, 
so  wisely  stated,  and  so  courteously  and  kindly  applied,  that  even  those  who 
were  generally  most  indifferent  to  religion  could  not  but  reverence  it  as  it  thus 
appeared  in  its  venerable  representative  and  minister.     In  his  intercourse  with 
Christians  his  conversation  was  like  ointment  poured  forth ;  and  his  pupils 
will  testify,  one  and  all,  that  they  never  enjoyed  an  interview  of  any  length 
with  him,  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not  brought  prominently  before 
them,  and  valuable  hints  were  not  given,  bearing  upon  the  culture  of  the 
spiritual    life.     His  daily  habits  were  eminently  devotional.     My  occasional 
sojourn  in  his  family  furnished  me  with  the  evidence  of  his  uncommonly  close 
walk  with  God.     From  the  closet,  as  from  the  Mount  of  spiritual  communion, 
he  came  forth  as  Moses  with  his  face  shining,  though  he  knew  it  not.     Thus 
it  was  tnat  the  spirit  of  piety  seemed  like  his  native  element.     His  heart,  fed 
as  a  spring  from  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  diflfused  its  streams  widely  and 
permanently  around.     The  relation  between  him  and  his  excellent  wife  was 
one  of  most  tender  endearment,  hallowed  by  kindred  faith  and  piety.     An 
incident  here  occurs  to  me,  which  impressed  me  deeply  at  the  time,  and  has 
often  since  been  recalled  to  my  mind.     A  few  years  after  my  settlement  in  the 
ministry  I  visited   New  Brunswick,  and  called  upon  Dr.  L.,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  wife.     Reference  being  made  by  me  to  her  death,  he  remarked,  in 
an  indescribably  impressive  manner, — "She  is  not   dead;  Christ's  people  do 
not  die;  they  sleep  in  Jesus.     She  is  with  Him;  and  blessed  be  his  name. 
He   is  with  me."     In  the  last  interview  I   had  with  him,  but  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  the  topic  of  conversation  was  the  life  of  faith  in  the   Son  of 
God.      I  observed  that,  in  his  lengthened  spiritual  pilgrimage,  he  doubtless  had 
had  his  share  of  the  trials  of  faith.     He  replied, — *<  My  son,  surely  the  Lord 
has  not  left  me  without  a  knowledge  of  the  trials  of  faith ;  but,  though  my 
little  bark  has  ofttimes  been  greatly  agitated,  and  ready  to  sink  in  the  deep, 
yet  I  bless  Him  that  I  have  been  able  to  cast  my  anchor  upon  the  rock,  and 
within  the  vail.     I  have  never  been  allowed  to   doubt  of  the  reality  of  that 
transaction  in  which  I  flrst  gave  myself  to  Christ  under  the  bonds  of  an  ever- 
lasting   covenant.     But  the  storms  have  made  the  roots  strike  deeper  and 
stronger;  and,   on   the  voyage  of  life,  the   waters  have  become  placid  and 
smooth,  and  the  haven  is  clear  in  view  and  near  at  hand." 

As  a  Preacher  Dr.  Livingston  was  eminent.  His  fine  personal  appearance 
and  commanding  air,  already  referred  to,  gave  him  great  advantage  in  the  pul- 
pit. There  was  a  peculiarity  in  his  elocution  and  gesticulation,  that  rendered 
him  an  nnsafe  model  to  others,  while  yet  it  was  so  appropriate  to  himself  that 
it  gave  a  greatly  increased  impressiveness  to  his  discourses.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  preach  from  a  copious  analysis,  carefully  and  methodically  drawn 
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up,  allowing,  in  the  filling  up,  during  the  delivery,  scope  for  expansion  ander 
the  kindling  of  the  spirit.  He  was  not  greatly  distinguished  for  what  may  be 
called  mental  acumen,  or  profound  argumentation,  hut  in  the  just  elucidation 
of  Scripture,  in  the  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  evangelical  doctrines, 
especially  in  delineating  the  varied  experience  of  the  renewed  soul,  and  the 
means  of  spiritual  growth  and  comfort,  I  have  not  known  him  excelled.  He 
was  often  very  powerful  m  his  appeals  to  the  careless  and  ungodly,  but  the 
theme  on  which  he  loved  most  to  dwell  was  &ith,  in  its  life,  walk  and 
triumphs.  He  was  eminently  adapted  to  «  speak  a  word  in  season  to  them 
who  are  weary."  I  have  frequently  heard  not  only  ministers  and  private 
Christians  of  our  own  Church,  but  those  of  other  denominations,  refer  to  the 
almost  unrivalled  excellence  of  his  preaching  in  this  respect.  Many  of  the 
discourses  which  I  heard  from  him  readily  recur  to  my  mind.  But  there  was 
one  which  stands  out  in  my  recollection  as  pre-eminent  above  the  rest.  The 
old  church  edifice  at  New  Brunswick  was  to  be  taken  down,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  new  one.  On  the  Sabbath  preceding  this,  Dr.  Livingston  preached 
the  last  sermon  in  the  old  house.  A  few  days  previous.  Dr.  Condit,  the  Pas- 
tor, had  died,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness.  He  took  for  his  text, — 
« Genesis  xxxi.  13 — «I  am  the  God  of  Bethel;"  and  delivered  a  discourse 
exceedingly  rich,  appropriate  and  impressive.  His  allusions  to  Dr.  C.'s  death 
and  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  old  house  were  not  only  touching  and  tender, 
but  quite  overpowering.  I  have  often  wished  the  sermon  might  have  been 
preserved  in  a  permanent  form. 

In  the  Professor's  chair  he  is  remembered  by  his  pupils  with  an  almost 
unbounded  respect  and  aflection.  During  his  four  years'  diligent  study  at 
Utrecht,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  divines  of 
the  Reformation,  and  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  celebrated  Bonnet,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  of  whom  he  was 
a  favourite  pupil.  When  he  graduated  at  Utrecht,  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  on  a  public  disputation  in  Latin,  on  a  thesis  which  he  bad 
written.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he  was  recommended  by  the  Ecclesi- 
astical authorities  in  Holland  for  a  Professorship  here.  This  shows  in  what 
estimation  his  acquirements  and  qualifications  for  the  office  were  held,  even  in 
that  early  period.  His  manner  in  the  lecture  room  was  marked  by  unre- 
strained ease,  like  a  father  sitting  among  his  children,  exhibiting,  with  beauti- 
ful vivacity,  and  in  distinct  and  lucid  order,  the  various  topics  that  came  up 
for  discussion ;  and  showing  the  bearings  of  each  upon  both  practice  and 
experience.  His  object  was  to  render  his  pupils  well  grounded  in  Systematic 
Divinity,  in  all  the  variety  and  harmony  of  its  truths,  and  to  make  them 
fiaithful  ministers  of  its  truths,  not  in  the  letter  only,  but  in  the  spirit.  Those 
trained  under  his  instruction  have,  almost  without  exception,  proved  steadfest 
in  their  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  fiimished  a  prac- 
tical testimony  to  the  character  and  value  of  his  professorial  services. 

In  what  I  have  now  written  you  have  a  few  of  my  personal  recollections, 
without  any  reference  to  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life,  as  exhibited  in  his 
biography.  Allow  me,  in  closing  my  communication,  just  to  advert  to  an 
impression  made  upon  my  mind  when,  in  1846,  I  stood  at  Rotterdam,  by  the 
site  of  the  edifice  (now  occupied  by  another)  wherein  John  Livingston  and 
Samuel  Rutherford  preached,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  during  their  exile  from 
their  own  land  to  escape  persecution.  The  thought  impressed  me  with  the 
wonder-working  Providence  of  God,  which  honoured  the  instrumentality  of 
a  descendant  of  this  John  Livingston,  as  an  eminent  blessing  to  the  branch 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  planted  in  America.  When  at  Rotter 
dam  I  became  acquainted  with  a  venerable  clergyman,  who  died  only  the  last 
year,  for  a  long  time  Secretary  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  who 
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stated  to  me  that  his  father  was  a  fellow  student  with  Dr.  Liyingston  at 
Utrecht,  and  that  he  had  often  heard  him  affectionately  refer  to  his  friend  as  hay- 
ing been  highly  esteemed,  both  for  his  intellectual  and  religious  attainments.  In 
the  church  where  I  now  labour,  which  was  the  field  of  Dr.  Livingston's  earliest 
ministrations,  I  have  met  with  many — the  precious  fruit  of  his  labours — 
exhibiting  a  type  of  intelligent  and  earnest  piety,  most  of  whom  have  now 
sealed  the  testimony  of  their  life  by  a  peaceful  and  blessed  death. 

Yours,  in  Christian  bonds, 

THOMAS  DEWITT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  ROMETN,  D.D. 

Bbbgen  Point,  N.  J.,  May  2d,  1849. 

Dear  Brother :  My  first  introduction  to  Dr.  Livingston  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1816,  when  I  was  about  to  commence  the  study  of  Theology.  "I  need  not 
ask,  I  presume,"  said  he,  «  respecting  your  certificate  of  church-membership 
and  diploma.  My  child,  you  are  about  to  undertake  a  great  work.  You 
know  not  what  is  before  you.  You  will  find  many  short  turns  and  dark  and 
nigged  paths,  which  now  you  little  conceive  of;  but  it  is  not  my  business  to 
discourage  you — ^to  love  your  work  you  must  think  well  of  your  Master : 
and  I  would  now  only  give  you  one  general  directioa—JTe^p  your  heart  JUUd 
with  the  lave  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  your  Righteauenesa,  and  the  Lord  your 
Strength,  and  all  xvill  be  well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here.  The  Lord  bless 
you  and  make  you  faithlul.'* 

It  was  his  custom  to  make  occasional  excursions  to  neighbouring  villages. 
On  one  of  them  I  attended  him  to  Princeton.  On  resuming  our  place  in  the 
carriage  to  return,  he  recalled  the  waiter,  who  had  already  closed  the  door 
and  reached  the  porch,  and  requested  him  to  bring  a  coal  of  fire  that  he 
might  enjoy  his  pipe.  Hesitation  and  other  indications  of  impatience  appear- 
ing, the  Doctor,  at  once,  on  his  returning,  in  compliance  with  his  request,  said 
to  him, — "  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  I  hope  you  will  forgive  an  old  man 
for  doing  so — I  have  been  a  servant  to  the  public  all  my  life,  though  in  a 
different  capacity  firom  yourself,  and  I  will  be  happy  if  you  will  become  my 
fellow-servant,  and  if  my  Master  may  become  your  Master.  I  trust  you  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  you  do  not,  there  is  a  time  coming  when  you  will 
find  your  need  of  Him.  Seek  Him  while  He  may  be  found.  Your  situation 
in  life  is  not  very  favourable  to  your  spiritual  interests, — ^yet  the  Lord  has 
grace  sufficient  for  every  station,  and  He  will  be  found  of  them  that  ask  after 
Him."  Surprise  and  confusion  were  depicted  in  the  countenance  of  the 
waiter,  as  the  Doctor  proceeded;  tears  started  and  stole  down  his  cheeks, 
and  at  length,  in  a  respectful  tone,  and  with  a  subdued  manner,  he  responded 
to  our  "  Good  Afternoon." 

He  was  applied  to,  on  one  occasion,  to  join,  in  company  with  the  students 
of  the  Seminary,  in  a  celebration  of,  I  think,  St.  John's  day,  by  the  Freemason 
Lodge.  When  I  met  him,  shortly  after,  he  said  to  me, — « I  have  been  applied 
to,  to  bear  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  my  children  (meaning  the  students)  shall  not  with  my  consent. 
I  8jud,  when  applied  to.  No,  gentlemen,  I  have  no  faith  in  you.  Faith  rests  on 
knowledge — I  don't  know  you.  You  will  not  let  me  know  you.  You  meet 
in  secret,  and  you  veil  your  principles,  whatever  they  be,  under  symbols  and 
form£.  Truth  and  benevolence  have  no  need  of  this  disguise.  I  might  judge 
you. — Our  blessed  Lord  says, — «  He  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,'  &c.; 
but  I  judge  you  not.  Your  association  may  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  it  may  be  one  of  the  worst.  I  have  no  ground  afforded  me  to  rest  a  pos- 
itiwe  judgment  upon.     <  Whatever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.'     /  can't,  in  con- 
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science,  attend,  and  mj  children  shan't."  The  above  is  one  of  the  many 
specimens  Doctor  Livingston  furnished  of  his  apt  and  pungent  illustrations  of 
the  application  of  great  Gospel  principles,  for  the  regulation  of  "  his  way  " 
in  the  daily  affairs  of  life.  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  and  "  Thy 
commandment  is  exceeding  broad," — were  standard  references.  Once,  speak- 
ing of  "  the  love  of  pre-eminence,"  he  cautioned  a  small  circle  gathered 
around  his  fireside,  against  the  opposite  danger,  namely,  unworthy,  inadequate 
views  of  ministerial  responsibility ;  want  of  a  due  appreciation  of  the  value 
and  legitimate  sphere  of  ministerial  influence ;  want  of  due  aspiration — "  I 
began,"  said  he,  «*  my  public  life,  at  the  commencement  of  the  age  of  revolu- 
tions. I  felt  impressions  of  responsibility,  and  I  saw  opportunities  for  useful- 
ness opening  to  my  view,  and  my  prayerful  desire  was  to  be  found  faithful, 
and  to  give  myself  up  a  living  sacrifice  to  the  service  of  my  blessed  Lord." 
After  some  details  of  deep  interest  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  diflSculties 
between  the  Catu9  and  Conferentie  parties,  he  said  summarily, — <<  I  was  not 
willing  to  make  the  voyage  of  life,  remaining  all  the  time  in  the  hold — I 
resolved  to  be  on  deck,"  and  then  added,  with  a  jocose  smile,  «  I  have  got 
there." 

His  criticisms  on  the  sermons  of  the  students  were  distinguished  for  good 
judgment  and  faithfulness.  Nothing  offended  his  taste  more  than  a  want  of 
symmetrical  arrangement  in  a  discourse,  while  his  piety  uttered  indignant 
rebuke  at  any  want  of  clearness  or  fulness   of  evangelical  statement. 

His  uniform  urbanity  of  manner  has  seldom  been  equalled ;  but  he  often 
made  himself  felt  in  the  consciences  of  others  with  terrible  effect.  He  never, 
on  these  occasions,  roused  resentment y  for  there  was  no  mixture  of  personal 
feeling  with  his  remarks.  His  evident  aim,  the  advancement  and  honour  of 
evangelical  truth,  redeemed  his  motives  from  censure,  and  he  always  shielded 
himself  behind  some  great  undeniable  and  important  principle,  whose  palpable 
violation  warranted  warning  or  rebuke.  On  one  occasion  a  student  preached 
from  Jeremiah  vi,  1 4, — "  They  have  healed  also  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of 
my  people  slightly,"  Ac.     The  Doctor  opened  his  criticism  by  remarking  on 

the  enormity,  danger,  &c.,  of  the  charge  contained  in  the  text,  and  added, 

<<  I  am  afraid,  my  son,  you  may  have  partly  fallen  under  the  very  censure 

what  you  have  said  is  true,  but  you  have  not  told  us  the  whole  truth."  He 
then  dissected  the  subject,  and  the  sermon  seemed  like  an  insect  in  the  palm 
of  a  lecturer's  left  hand,  which  he  turns  over  with  the  fore  finger  of  his 
right,  «<  as  a  very  little  thing,"  while  exposing  it  to  view ;  and,  on  finishing 
his  exhibit,  left  the  theme,  ministerial  unfaithfulness,  before  us,  dilated  in 
its  form  and  impressive  for  its  awfulness.  Encouraging  the  spirit  of  Missions 
and  Church  Extension,  he  advised  a  student,  in  whose  abilities  be  had  con- 
fidence, to  go  at  once  to  Detroit.  The  young  man  conveyed  an  expression  of 
his  self-distrust,  by  naming,  among  other  <*  lions  in  the  way,"  the  fiistidious- 
ness  of  public  taste, — that  people  have  itching  ears,  &c.  <<  Scratch 
them,  my  son,"  said  the  Doctor, — "scratch  them  by  all  means.  You 
surely  would  not  leave  them  to  perish  because  their  ears  itch. 
Some  one  must  do  it,  and  why  not  you?"  With  his  usual  aptness 
he  then  threw  out  suggestions,  defining  the  limits  between  '<  becom- 
ing all  things  to  all  men,"  with  a  view  to  save,  and  sinful  compliance,  involy- 
ing  dereliction  of  principle,  as  was  Aaron's  in  making  the  Golden  Calf,  becaose 
the  people  were  importunately  set  on  mischief.  Nothing  disturbed  his  fcielings 
more  than  the  irreverence  for  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  so  often  betrayed 
by  imperfect  or  perverting  quotations  of  it.  In  the  lecture-room  he  always 
insisted  rigidly  on  definitions,  and  literal  and  exact  rehearsal  of  the  text  of 
Scripture.  On  one  occasion  he  uttered  this  withering  rebuke  to  an  offender : 
— «  You  quote  Scripture  just  as  the   Devil  did  to  Christ,  when  he  tempted 
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Him — you  leave  out  the  very  point  of  the  passage.    You  doubtless  mean  right, 
which  he  did  not,  but  you  should  not  be  found  in  such  company.     The  Lord 
never  said  what  you    told  us  that   He  had  said ; — ^be  cautious."     Another 
repeated  several  times  in  a  discourse, — "  /  think.'*     The  fireside  criticism  of 
the  Doctor  was  to  this  eflfect : — ««  Vou  think.      You !    who  are  you  ?     Your 
being  one  of  the  lights  of  the  world  alone  can  justify  this  use  of  Egomet, 
Yqu  think !    You  have  no  right  to  thinks  and  give  forth  your  thoughts,  when 
you  come  to  men  with  a  message  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts —  <  Thus  saith  the 
Lord.'     What  depends  on  your  individual  opinion  is  not  worth  repeating,  nor 
are  men  bound  to  receive  it.     If  a  subject  be  doubtful,  or  is  questioned,  and 
you  have  reasons  to  advance  that  go  to  establish  a  certain  conclusion,  of  suffi- 
cient importance,  name  them — but  always  hide  your  little  self  behind  your 
stibject,  when  you  reason  out  of  the  Scriptures."     He  then  bade  us  remember 
the  nursery  song  of  little  Jackey  Horner,  and  said  that  a  preacher,  with  his 
/  thinky  was  not  a  whit  more  sublime  than,  and  was  not  unlike,  in  his  estimate 
of  true  grandeur,  to,  that  trundle-bed  hero,  when  he  «  put  in  his  thumb,  and 
pulled  out  a  plum,  and  said  what  a  man   am  I."     All  laughed  heartily,  but 
to  the  taste  of  one  at  least  the  dose  was  rather  overcharged  with  acid. 
My  own  wounds  ache  a  little  yet  at  one  reminiscence  in  this  connection.     My 
first  essay  at  sermonizing  was  a  short  time  after  entering  the  Seminary.     My 
text,  the  Ministerial  Commission,  Mark  xvi,  15.    "Goye,"&c.    Recently  from 
College,  and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pen,  the  agony  of  effort  in  preparing 
it  was  not  prolonged  over  a  couple  of  days  ;  and  I  felt  cheered  by  the  pros- 
pect of  facility  in  pulpit  preparation.     After  its  delivery,  I  awaited,  with  some 
degree  of  composure,  the  usual  ordeal.     The  Doctor  complimented  me  on  the 
rhetorical  and  literary  merits  of  my  production,  and,  as  he  advanced,  I  began 
to  feel  very  happy ;  whereas  he  was  lifting  •  me  up  only  to  cast  me  down. 
««tt  is  a  beautiful  eulogium  on  the  Gospel,"  said  he,  "but  there  is  not  a  word 
of  Jesus  Christ,  sucn  as  will  save  the  soul,  in  it.     It  is  all  about  Christ,  but 
not  Christ  in  his  person,  or  offices ;  so  that  a  perishing  sinner  can  find  the 
way  to  Him,  or  a  disconsolate  saint  get  hold  of  Him,  from  any  thing  you  have 
said."     I  felt  as  though  I  had  run  at  full  speed  against   the  side  of  a  house. 
Perceiving  my  confusion  and  distress,  he  changed  his  tone  and  said  that  he 
knew  I  could  do  better,  and  that  hereafter  he  wished  me  to  be  sure,  whatever 
might  be  the  character  of  the  casket,  not  to  forget  that  the  jewel  was  the 
principal  thing,  and  that  the  casket  was  worthless  without  it.     My  next  ser- 
mon on  <<  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,"  &c.,  was  undertaken  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  cost  me  a  fortnight's  labour.     I  chewed  up,  in  my  distress, 
half  a  dozen  quills,  wandered  from  room  to  room,  and  strove  to  get  some  clear 
practical  apprehension  of  the  meaning  and  bearings  of  the  criticism,  and,  on 
its   delivery,  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  due  encouragement.     A  mere 
tjTO,  I  could  not  clearly  apprehend,  at  that  time,  his  distinction.     I  can  now 
see  that  there  was  kindness  in  the  severity.     A  church  in  the  Classis  of  New 
York  had  called  a  minister,  and  offered  the  petty  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars 
aonually.     The   Doctor   rose  and  remonstrated  at  what  ho  considered  an 
mdignity.     The  person  called  did  not  welcome  the  sympathy,  and  replied, 
with  sufficient  rudeness,  '<  Dr.  Livingston,  naked  came  I  into  the  world  and 
naked  I  expect  to  go  out  of  it,  and  if  I  choose  to  accept  a  call  for  two  hundred 
dollars,  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  body's  business."     "  Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "  I 
beg  pardon — I  see  I  was  mistaken — ^I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  gentle- 
man's action,  under  the  consciousness  of  the  correctness  of  the  estimate  made 
of  his  services — I  withdraw  my  opposition." 

His  preparation  for  pulpit  service  generally  consisted  of  a  careful  analysis, 
more  or  less  full,  according  to  circumstances.  This  he  studied,  dwelling  con- 
secatively  on  the  different  points,  till  the  whole  subject  stood  out  to  his  view 
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in  al]  the  attraction  of  a  proportioned,  important,  living  thing.  By  keeping 
his  mind  concentrated  upon  the  main  thoughts,  the  appropriate  phraseology 
readily  occurred  during  delivery.  As  he  usually  omitted  to  take  his  analysis 
into  the  pulpit,  he  would  occasionally  forget  some  argument,  or  illustration,  or 
sentiment,  on  which  he  laid  no  inconsiderable  stress.  He  preached  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  and  the  Sabbath  after  his  second  granddaughter  had  been 
pronounced  incurable  of  a  lingering  disease,  a  sermon  on  Hebrews  xii,  1,  2. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  venturing  but  little  to  say  that  the  impressiveness  of 
that  service  has  not  often  been  surpassed.  Some  time  after  reaching  home, 
instead  of  reclining,  as  usual,  in  his  arm-chair,  he  paced  the  room,  and  it  was 
evident  there  was  a  live  coal  on  his  heart  on  some  subject.  At  length  be 
exclaimed,  soliloquizing, — «  Too  late  to  be  helped  now, — I  ought  to  be 
whipped,  I  ought  to  be  whipped."  On  my  looking  up  in  surprise,  and  respect, 
fully  replying  that  such  I  felt  sure  would  not  be  the  verdict  of  his  audience, 
he  said  that  he  had  forgotten,  absolutely  £9rgotten,  several  things  growing  oat 
of  the  subject,  of  special  pertinence  in  view  of  circumstances,  and  of  special 
endearment  to  his  own  heart.  There  was  surely  no  need  of  self-reproach, 
after  holding  his  audience  enchained  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  picture  were  so  disposed  that  the  vision  has  not  yet,  after 
the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  entirely  lost  its  exciting  power.  The  bearing  he 
gave  to  one  topic  of  the  text, — the  cloud  of  witnesses,  the  ideal  presence  of 
it  which  he  so  vividly  summoned,  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  noblest 
specimens  of  pulpit  power. 

Professional  men,  whose  nerves  ache,  whose  time  is  precious,  and  whose 
engagements  are  stated,  have  few  greater  annoyances  to  encounter  than  long, 
unseasonable  calls,  or  visits,  amounting,  as  they  often  do,  to  well-nigh  a  visi- 
tation. With  the  advance  of  ago,  the  interruptions,  thus  occasioned,  became 
well-nigh  intolerable ;  and,  by  a  process, — a  slight  of  manner,  that  cannot  be 
defined,  yet  without  the  least  breach  of  good  manners,  he  could  generally  con- 
trive, as  it  was  familiarly  termed,  "  to  bow  company  out."  A  person,  not 
apprised  of  it,  would  be  wholly  unconscious  of  having  been  set  adrift.  Those 
who  were,  were  often  highly  amused  with  the  gentle  violence  employed,  if 
once  a  visitor  had  got  so  far  as  to  offer  to  go;  and  when  they  were,  as  most 
of  his  acquaintances,  both  plebeian  and  patrician,  were,  the  subjects  of  it,  they 
submitted  in  good  nature,  and  felt  much  more  amusement  than  smart. 

Opportunities  for  more  than  usual  closeness  and  frequency  of  observation 
warrant  me  in  speaking  of  him  as  well-nigh  engrossed  in  the  things  of  God's 
Kingdom  and  Spirit.  He  spoke  with  explicitness,  yet  sparingly,  on  the  topics 
of  the  day.  His  habits  were  eminently  devotional.  His  lectures  were  often 
interspersed  with  pious,  practical  remark,  indicating  the  bearings  of  truth  on 
Christian  consolation,  duty  and  hope. 

He  never  suffered  to  pass  by  unimproved  an  opportunity  for  inculcating 
upon  the  students  warm,  experimental  piety,  as  the  most  effectual  guard 
against  error,  the  most  vigorous  spring  of  activity  in  Christian  duties,  as  well 
as  the  richest,  surest  source  of  practical  wisdom  and  sound  judgment  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Every  thing  that  met  his  view  seemed  to 
be  suggestive  of  the  "  great  things  of  Grod's  law "  and  Kingdom.  Tidings  of 
calamity  led  him  to  remark  on  the  evil  of  sin.  Civil  commotion,  the  ''shaking 
of  the  jiations,"  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  footsteps  of  Him  whom 
Isaiah  saw  in  vision,  «  coming  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,  travelling  in 
the  greatness  of  his  strength."  The  close  of  the  day  was  almost  always 
attended  by  a  solemn  reference  to  the  close  of  life.  Often,  in  the  fomily  circle, 
when  conversation  flagged,  abstraction  became  manifest,  and  the  first  words 
he  uttered,  when  again  breaking  silence,  showed  that  his  thoughts  had  been 
on  Christ  and  Heaven. 
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Although  I  may  betray  my  own  simplicity  by  the  occasion  of  what  I  am 
now  going  to  relate,  let  Christ  be  magnified. 

After  a  sermon,  on  a  Communion  Sabbath,  on  the  << witne88  within"  I  was 
fiiYOured,  as  some  one  of  the  students  generally  was,  to  attend  him  home  after 
the  senrice.  On  my  remarking,  in  reply  to  something  incidental  that  fell 
from  him  in  relation  to  the  subject,  that  I  supposed,  from  his  great  familiarity 
with  the  Scriptures,  from  his  long-continued  and  deep  experiences,  from  the 
promised  manifestations  of  God  to  the  soul,  and  the  natural  increase  of  light 
as  we  draw  nearer  to  its  source,  that  he  could  almost  say  that  he  "  walked  " 
no  longer  «  by  faith,"  but  well-nigh,  in  a  sense,  «  by  sight,"  and  that  the  use 
of  the  Bible  was,  in  a  measure,  superseded, — ^he  promptly  interrupted  me  by 
the  rebuke, — "  Tut,  tut,  tut,  my  child  !  how  you  talk !  You  surely  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying.  Your  « in  a  sense,*  « in  a  me<i8ure/  are  worth 
nothing  as  qualifications  and  limitations  of  a  most  dangerous  sentiment." 
After  a  few  kind  words  to  relieve  my  confusion,  he  added, — «  You  are  at  a 
point  where  you  may  easily  go  astray,  as  many  have  done  before  you,  and  it 
is  important  that  you  should  understand.  It  is  not  difficult  to  construct 
dogmas  out  of  the  Bible.  Words  are  mere  signs, — sounds  that  suggest  the 
mere  notion  of  things ;  but  the  apprehension  of  the  things  themselves,  in 
their  nature  and  influence,  belongs  to  the  new  nature.  <  Who  knoweth  the 
things  of  a  man,  but  the  spirit  of  man  that  is  in  him  ?' — but  this  apprehen- 
sion can  arise  only  in  the  order  and  by  the  methods  of  the  Lord's  appoint- 
ment. The  Bible,  of  whose  use  being  superseded  you  just  now  spoke,  is  the 
sum  of  all  spiritual  knowledge.  The  fulness  and  glory  of  what  its  words 
mean  can  never  be  exhausted.  The  <  riches  of  Christ  are  unsearchable'.  He 
is  God's  <  unspeakable  gift.'  In  Heaven,  and  throughout  eternal  ages,  what 
the  redeemed  see  and  enjoy  will  be  only  the  development  of  the  hints,  and 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  We  shall  there  have  facili- 
ties and  means  for  knowing,  which  here  we  do  not  enjoy ;  but  the  lesson  and 
the  bliss  are  the  same  in  kind.  Christ  crucified  is  the  library  the  redeemed 
will  study  throughout  eternity.  Let  me  make  this  plain  to  you.  The  things 
of  God's  Spirit  and  of  Heaven  are  all  realities — ^verities,  just  as  the  stars  are 
— ^they  exist,  though  they  are  not  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The  Bible  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  spiritual  and  unseen,  to  the  child  of  God,  that  the 
reflecting  telescope  does  to  the  stars  for  the  purposes  of  the  astronomer.  A 
blind  man  cannot  see  by  means  of  it,  if  he  tries ;  but  a  man  who  has  sight 
cannot  see  what  in  itself  is  visible,  without  it.  He  must  carefully  look  into  it  to 
discern  and  get  a  sense  of  what  is  passing  so  far  above  him.  If  there  were 
no  stars  there  would  be  no  image  or  notice  to  his  sense  of  any  thing ;  but 
though  there  be,  he  gets  at  the  knowledge  of  them  and  traces  them  only  while 
he  looks  into  the  telescope;  and  every  time  he  looks,  and  while  he  looks,  the 
impression  is  renewed  and  his  views  enlarge,  and  the  power  of  the  discoveries 
made  is  confirmed  and  strengthened.  <  We  all,  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory.'  You  have 
now  got  my  answer  to  your  question.  Never  let  me  hear  you  again  say  a 
word  that  sounds  like  taking  down  the  Bible  from  its  place  in  the  firmament 
of  the  Church — it  is  the  reflection  of  the  light  and  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
iiu»  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  know  nothing  of  Christ  but  by  and  through  the 
Bible,  and  though,  blessed  be  his  name,  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
fiear  Him,  the  Bible  is  as  really  the  means  of  my  knowledge  and  experience 
as  it  is  the  test  of  its  value  and  quality.  Never  separate  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.  If  the  Word  is  dethroned  from  its  supremacy,  you  open 
the  door  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  haye  nothing  left  whereby  <  to  try  the 
spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God.'  If  you  exclude  the  Spirit,  you  make  form- 
alists, and  the  Church  becomes  an  Ezekiel's  valley.     There  are  many  things 
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in  religion  that  are  understood  only  bj  the  heart.  The  most  dangerous  men 
to  the  Church  are  those  who,  having  no  special  propensities  to  outward 
immoralities,  enter  the  ministry  as  a  profession,  without  piety, — cold,  dogmatic 
speculators.  Their  power  to  do  harm  is  in  proportion  to  their  genias,  theu* 
love  of  the  curious,  and  ability  to  construct  theories,  and  the  lures  to  ambition 
or  ayarice  that  may  be  presented  to  lead  o£f  in  some  new  moyement ;  and 
away  they  go,  confounding  gain  and  godhness.  Every  man  has  at  least  ten 
friends,  and  those  ten  have  each  ten  more.  If  a  broom-stick  could  talk,  it 
would  have  followers,  though  it  had  no  more  sense  than  broom-sticks  gener- 
ally have.  The  facilities  for  propagating  error  are  indefinitely  great.  *Onc 
sinner  destroys  much  good.'  The  knowledge,  experience  and  love  of  the 
Truth  are  the  only  means  of  safety.  <  The  wise  shall  understand.'  Study 
carefully  the  Nineteenth  Psalm.  Remember  <  No  man,  speaking  by  the  Spirit 
of  Qod,  calleth  Jesus  accursed.'  The  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  secures  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  truth  respecting  the  Lord  Jesus.  No  man  on  this 
side  Heaven  gets  beyond  the  necessity  and  experience  of  David, — <  Thy  Word 
hath  quickened  me.'  "    With  his  usual  admiration  of  Watts,  he  then  repeated, 

"And  when  my  spirit  takes  her  fill 
At  some  good  word  of  thine, 
Not  mighty  men  that  share  the  spoil 
Have  joys  compared  with  mine." 

As  he  encouraged  communication  on  spiritual  themes,  a  student  once  com- 
plained that  he  felt  it  difficult  to  get  away  from  the  influence  of  present  things, 
and  to  feel  the  power  of  the  world  to  come,  and  that  he  did  not  know  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  discourse  to  men  pertinently,  and  with  effect,  in  this 
state  of  mind ;  and  added  that  he  supposed,  however,  the  difficulty  would 
become  less  with  the  advance  of  life,  and  that  the  attraction,  in  spiritual,  as 
in  natural,  things,  becomes  stronger,  as  a  body  gets  nearer  to  the  centre.  AU 
was,  however,  prefatory  to  the  question, — "  How  it  felt  to  be  old — wnether 
theory  was  not  largely  surmounted — whether  there  was  not  an  actuality  in 
eternal  things,  heretofore  but  feebly  felt  and  perceived,  and  a  realization  of 
their  existence  and  glory  allied  to  what  we  feel  in  regard  to  earthly  things 
when  we  see  them — there  they  are,  right  before  us,  and  we  are  moved  directly, 
sensibly,  by  them."  The  venerable  man,  with  the  modesty  and  humility  of 
true  piety,  drew,  as  it  were,  a  veil  over  his  experience,  as  he  replied, — «  There 
is  but  one  answer  to  all  this — Now,  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly — ^then^ 
fkce  to  face." 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that,  though  he  was  raised  above  the  fear  of  being 
dead,  he  often  spoke  tremblingly  of  the  process  of  dying.  He  once  said, — 
"  It  is  an  awful  hour — strong  faith  is  necessary  to  support  us  in  it,  and 
habitual  reflection  alone  can  prepare  us  for  it.  It  is  a  subject  not  to  be  talked 
about,  but  pondered.  If  my  blessed  Lord  will  only  keep  me,  my  heart  shall 
not  fear ;  and  we  may  all  pray  for  an  easy  release."  His  desire  was  granted. 
The  afiecting  result  is  known.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  When  the 
shutters  of  his  chamber  were  thrown  open,  the  morning  light  revealed  him 
gently  sleeping  in  Jesus. 

"  Life  so  sweetly  ceased  to  be, 
It  lapsed  in  immortality." 

Comparisons  are  invidious.  The  Master  and  the  Cause  are  the  same  in 
every  age.  All  members  have  not  the  same  office.  It  is  unjust  to  test  men  of  one 
age  and  generation  by  the  adaptations  required  by  the  circumstances  of  another. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  Dr.  Livingston  was  one  of  whom,  as  concerning  others  of  his  day, 
it  may  eminently  be  said  that,  like  Moses,  "  they  were  faithful  in  all  God's 
house."   What  could  they  be  more.^   They  were  firm  in  emergencies,  and  wise  in 
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council.  They  understood  the  laying  of  foundations,  and  the  philosophy  of  out- 
line and  construction.  If  they  were  not  ornamented  capitals,  to  them  belongs 
the  higher  honour  of  being  Doric  pillars.  If  they  were  not  adepts  in  matters 
of  taste,  they  were  more, — they  were  «  wise  master-builders."  If  they  failed 
to  tickle  the  ear,  it  is  enough  to  say  they  scorned  to  attempt  it ;  but  they 
commended  themselves  to  the  conscience,  and  they  awed  and  pierced  it.  They 
commanded  high  personal  respect — they  possessed  eminently  the  power  of 
presence.  The  spirit  of  reyerence  prevailed  under  their  ministrations.  They 
so  set  forth  the  law  that  crime  sent  a  shudder  through  the  heart  of  society, 
and  evil  doers  were  put  at  quarantine  by  the  power  of  a  public  sentiment, 
which  was  indebted  for  its  tone  to  the  stem  morality  of  the  Gospel  as  they 
held  it  forth.  They  so  preached  the  Cross  that  the  prevailing  characteristic 
of  religious  profession  was  the  experience  and  exhibition  of  a  transforming 
influence,  of  which  the  Scriptural  solution  is  the  energy  and  in  dwelling  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  establishment  of  the  work  of  their  hands  upon 
them  is  largely  seen  in  the  wholesome  sentiments  and  efficient  institutions 
that  bless  us,  their  children.  £lisha  was  recognized  in  Israel  as  «  the  young 
man  that  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah."  Without  glorying  in  man, 
or  arrogating  personal  superiority,  the  students  of  Dr.  Livingston  have  reason 
to  cherish  his  memory,  and  to  bless  the  Lord  that  they  had  such  a  Gamaliel. 
With  the  mention  of  his  name  are  associated  in  their  minds  venerableness  of 
appearance,  blended  dignity  and  kindness  of  manner,  love  of  the  "  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,'*  holy,  living,  and  faithful  endeavours  to  train  them  for  holding  the 
Redeemer  forth,  as  « speaking  in  righteousness,  and  mighty  to  save." 

Yours  in  Gospel  bonds, 

JAMES  ROMEYN. 

FROM  THE  RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  INGRAHAM  KIP,  D.D.. 
Bishop  of  California. 

Albant,  March  22, 1848 
My  dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  an  account  of 
the  incident  in  Dr.  Livingston's  life,  about  which  we  were  recently  speaking. 
The  generation  which  witnessed  it  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  I  suppose 
that  no  one,  who  was  present  when  it  occurred,  is  now  numbered  among  the 
living.  My  father  frequently  related  it,  but  since  his  death,  I  am  probably  the 
only  person  in  whose  memory  it  dwells.  It  is  something,  perhaps,  worth  record- 
ing, as  illustrating  both  the  character  of  Dr.  Livingston,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  it  happened. 

My  grandfather,  Leonard  Rip,  was  an  Elder  in  the  Dutch  Church  in  New 
York,  and  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Livingston.,  It  was  a  friendship 
idiich  he  bequeathed  to  his  children  to  continue,  and  you  will  find  that  many 
of  the  letters  in  the  published  Life  of  Dr.  Livingston  were  written  to  my  uncle. 
In  November,  1783,  while  the  British  were  preparing  to  evacuate  New  York, 
lay  grand&ther,  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  returned  with  his  family 
to  their  residence  in  the  city.  Here  they  were,  shortly  afterwards,  joined  by 
Dr.  Livingston,  who,  as  was  his  custom,  when  visiting  the  city,  made  their 
house  his  home.  One  of  the  Dutch  churches  was  prepared  for  service,  and 
notice  was  given  that,  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  Doctor  would  officiate. 
My  father  was  then  ten  years  old,  and,  more  than  half  a  century  afterwards, 
he  often  said  he  well  remembered  his  walk  to  church,  holding  his  father's 
hand,  and  in  company  with  the  Doctor,  and  the  appearance  there  of  many 
British  officers  in  their  red  uniforms,  dispersed  in  little  groups  among  the  con- 
gregation. They  were  expecting  to  sail  in  a  few  days,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  while  away  an  hour,  had  come  « to  hear  what  the  Yankee  Parson  would 
««y." 
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The  Doctor  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  the  first  announcement  was,  that  they 
should  "sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  the  twenty-first  Psalm," — ^which 
he,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  read  in  his  most  emphatic  manner : 

*'  In  Thee,  Great  God,  with  songs  of  praise 
Our  favoured  realms  rejoice  ; 
And,  blest  with  thy  salvation,  raise 
To  Heaven  their  cheerful  voice. 

"  Thy  sure  defence  from  foes  around 
Hath  spread  our  rising  name  ; 
And  all  our  feeble  efforts  crown'd 
With  fVeedom  and  with  fame. 

"  In  deep  distress  our  injured  land 
Implored  thy  power  to  save  ; 
For  peace  wc  pray'd  ;  thy  bounteous  hand 
The  timely  blessing  gave. 

*'  Thy  mighty  arm,  Eternal  Pow'r, 
Opposed  their  deadly  aim  ; 
In  mercy  twept  them  from  our  ikore, 
And  tpread  their  iaih  with  thame," 

But  fully  to  realize  this  scene  it  is  necessary  to  have  known  Dr.  Livingston — 
you  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  him,  can  remember  his  large  and 
commanding  form,  so  admirably  set  off  by  the  huge  powdered  wig;  his 
majestic  manner  and  deep  impressive  voice,  which  all  united  to  make  th« 
younger  portion  of  his  flock  (as  I  can  testify  from  my  own  experience)  look 
up  to  him  with  a  kind  of  awful  reverence.  On  the  present  occasion,  these 
personal  and  physical  advantages  were  called  into  requisition,  to  give  the 
fullest  possible  effect  to  his  reading  of  the  Psalm  of  triumph.  You  may 
imagine  how  it  fell  on  the  ears  of  men,  already  mortified  and  maddened  by 
defeat.  If,  at  this  time,  they  had  "  come  to  scoff,"  we  cannot  affirm  that  they 
"  remained  to  pray,"  yet  we  can  readily  believe  they  never  felt  disposed  to 
repeat  their  visit  to  the  "  Yankee  Parson." 

With  great  regard,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  INGRAHAM  KIP. 


ELIAS  VAN  BUNSCHOOTEN  * 

177a— 1815. 

Elias  Van  Bunsghooten  was  bom  at  New  Hackensac^,  townsiiip  of 
Fishkill,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1788.  His  iaflKT, 
Tennis  Van  Bunscbooten,  was  a  &rmer  in  very  comfortable  circumstanoes.  The 
fiimily  consisted  of  five  brothers  and  three  sisters.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable 
that,  though  all  the  brothers  lived  to  adult  years,  and  some  of  them  became  old 
and  affluent,  none  of  them  were  ever  married.  The  sisters,  however,  married, 
and  had  large  fiunilies.  The  estate  was  twenty  yeare  in  a  oourse  of  settlemcait, 
and  the  interest,  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  for  distribuiaon,  exceeded 
sixty  thousand  dollars. 

*  New  Brnnswiok  Review,  1855. 
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Of  tiie  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  passed  his  early  years 
nothing  is  now  known.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
October,  1768.  He  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Meyer, 
of  Eangston,  as  appears  from  a  receipt  in  the  Dutch  language,  acknowledging 
the  payment,  by  Mr.  Elias  Van  Bunschooten,  student  of  Theology,  of  three 
pounds,  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  for  board  and  tuition ! 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1773.  He  was  settled  the  same  year  at 
Schaghticoke,  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  laboured  till  1785,  when,  for  some  reason 
not  now  known,  he  resigned  his  charge.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1785,  he 
received  a  joint  call  from  the  Consistories  of  three  churches, — namely,  Minisink, 
Magagkamack  and  Walpack — on  the  9th  of  July  he  accepted  the  call,  and  on 
the  29th  of  August  was  installed  by  his  old  and  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Jacob 
R.  Hardenbergh.  His  parochial  charge  extended  fifty  miles,  through  which  the 
settlers'  axes  had  forced  a  few  rough  horse  tracks.  The  second  of  his  preaching 
stations, — Magagkamack,  was  near  the  romantic  spot  now  known  to  travellers 
fTf&t  tlie  Erie  railroad,  as  Port  Jarvis.  The  third, — Walpack,  occupied  an 
angle  of  the  Delaware,  where  three  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, comer  on  each  other.  His  salary,  which  was  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  was  raised  by  the  three  congregations  in  unequal  proportions. 
There  is  a  local  tradition  that  a  Deacon  on  whom  it  devolved  to  collect  his  pit- 
tance at  Minisink,  fidling  to  make  payment,  mortgaged  his  &rm  to  the  Dominie 
as  security.  The  mortgage  was  foreclosed  after  his  ministry  in  that  place  ceased, 
and  was  given  to  the  church  for  a  parsonage. 

It  was  while  he  was  ministering  at  these  three  different  places  that  the  Clove 
Church  was  formed.  This  place  had  its  name  from  the  Dutch  kloofs  a  valley 
cloven  by  a  stream  ;  and  it  forms  part  of  the  towaship  of  Wantage.  The  inhabi- 
tants, numbering  fifty-eight,  in  an  instrument  bearing  date  August  21,  1787, 
petitioned  the  Reverend  Classis  of  New  Brunswick  to  organize  a  church  among 
them.  On  the  16th  of  September  following,  the  Classis  took  order  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  church  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Van  Bunsdiooten  to  attend  to  the  duty  and  ordam  the  officers.  This,  accord- 
in^y,  took  place,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1788. 

He  seems  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  at  the  Clove  in  1792,  though  still 
extending  his  labours  over  as  wide  a  tract  as  ever.  In  1799,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  three  Consistories  of  Minisink,  Walpack  and  the  Clove,  it  was  agreed  to 
separate.  His  field,  though  still  quite  extensive,  now  included  only  the  congre- 
gation of  Uie  Clove,  having  for  an  out-station  Magagkamack ;  or,  as  it  was  called 
in  common  parlance, — "Over  the  Mountain."  In  a  communication  to  the  Classis, 
at  tibis  time,  the  Consistory  of  the  Clove  solicit  that  the  separation  of  the  congre- 
gations may  not  disturb  the  pastoral  relation  between  the  Consistory  and  Mr.Yan 
BonsdKXiten ;  ''  forasmuch,"  say  they,  "  as  he  is  willing  to  serve  us  as  many 
Sabbaths  a  year  as  we  can  reward;  for  we  are  persuaded  we  cannot  obtain  a 
Boffident  support  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  with  a  fomily ;  besides,  our  evan- 
gelic preacher  has  purchased  a  form,  and  the  days  that  the  Lord  will  sufier  him 
to  live  he  means  to  ^nd  amongst  us."  Here  he  labovu^  alternately  on  his 
ftanai  and  among  his  flock,  with  great  diligence ;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
bis  people  were  h<^)efully  converted  to  God  throu^  his  instrumentality.  In  1803 
A  revival  of  religion  took  |dace  in  ccmnection  with  his  labours,  which  brought  forty- 
tvo  new  members  into  his  church.     In  1812  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  the 
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infirmities  of  age,  to  withdraw  fipom  the  active  duties  of  the  ministiy,  bt 
retained  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  people  undiminished  till  the  do 
life.  He  died,  at  the  Clove,  after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  on  the  lOi 
January,  1815,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Van  Bunschooten  is  now  chiefly  known  as  a  generous  benefiu^tor  tc 
Church  with  which  he  was  ccmnected.  At  the  su^esticm  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  Livingston,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  intimate  relations  during  a  large 
of  his  life,  he  was  induced,  in  the  year  1814,  to  endow  the  Trustees  of  Qi 
(now  Eutgers)  College  with  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
dollars,  which  was  afterwards  increased  by  a  bequest  in  his  will  to  the  su 
seventeen  thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  e 
tion  "  of  pious  youth  who  hope  they  have  a  call  of  God  to  preach  the  Gosp 
Jesus  Christ ;"  and  the  beneficiaries  to  be  such  only  as  are  reoommendc 
the  General  Synod.  The  fund  at  p'esent  somewhat  exceeds  the  sum  of  t\ 
thousand  dollars. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  instrument  of  donation  are  strikingly 
trative  of  the  character  of  the  donor: — 

"  The  giver  humbly  desires  that  these  terms  be  recorded  in  the  Record  o 
Greneral  Synod,  and  in  the  Record  of  the  Particular  Synods,  and  in  the  Records 
the  Classes  belonging  to  General  Synod;  and  to  be  read  in  the  said  judicator 
their  ordinary  meetings ;  not  for  aggrandizement  or  self  ostentation,  but  to 
humble  pattern  for  others  to  copy  after;  if  the  thing  being  so  kept  alive  and 
sidered,  who  knows  whether  God,  in  his  good  providence,  would  not  move  soi 
do  the  like  ? 

"It  will  also  be  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  him  (the  bestower)  and  others  tl 
officers  of  the  College  live  frugal  and  industrious,  and  thus  set  a  good  patt< 
their  pupils;  and  all  ecclesiastical  officers  deport  themselves  diligent,  fVuga 
pious  before  those  over  whom  they  are  set  for  edification;  thus  to  prepare  not 
for  Heaven,  but  also  for  the  approaching  Millennium, — the  commencement  of  ^ 
may  not  be  at  a  farther  distance  than  the  present  living.  It  is  also  the  bumbl 
sincere  request  of  the  donor  that  the  above  said  officers  exhibit  no  especial  in 
tion  for  luxury  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  is  offensive,  and  bars  the  dc 
donation.  On  the  said  terms  and  recommendations,  the  giver  is  willing  to  best 
before-mentioned  " 

In  1817  the  (Jeneral  Synod  testified  their  respect  for  tiie  memory  of  this 
rable  man,  by  procuring  the  removal  of  his  remams  from  the  spot  where  they 
originally  interred,  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Clove,  to  the  cemetery  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  they  now  rest  be 
a  monument  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription.  At  tiie  exhumation  \ 
remains  a  circumstance  took  place  which  is  worthy  of  record.  Among  tlic 
sons  convened  on  the  occasion  was  a  very  respectable  female,  who  had  gro\ 
under  Mr.  Van  Bunschooten's  ministry.  When  she  saw  the  coffin  raisec 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  remembrance  of  his  sermons  and  more  p 
instructions  and  admonitions,  which  had  been  lost  upon  her,  that  she  fov 
impossible  to  restrain  her  feelings,  and  actually  sunk  into  a  state  bordering 
despair.  After  spending  many  months  in  a  state  of  deep  concern,  she  foui 
joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  GOSMAN,  D.D. 

Sauoertibs,  August  9,  1( 

My  dear  Brother :  The  only  interview  I  ever  had  with  the  Rev.  Ellas 
Bunschooten  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  at  New  York,  wh 
made  his  donation  for  the  education  of  indigent  students.     I  have,  hoix 
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had  a  good  opportunity  of  learning  his  peculiarities  from  many  persons  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  him ;  and,  since  I  received  your  request,  I  have 
had  a  conversation  respecting  him  with  mj  neighbour.  Dr.  Ostrander,  who 
had  seen  him  frequently,  and  not  only  corroborates  all  my  own  impressions, 
but  adds  several  items  of  which  I  was  before  ignorant.  He  was  certainly  a 
man  of  mark  in  his  way ;  and  if  striking  peculiarities  of  character  entitle  one 
to  a  place  in  your  work,  there  is  no  disputing  his  claim  to  commemoration. 

Mr.  Van  Bunschooten  was  about  six  feet  m  height,  of  an  erect  and  stately 
carriage,  with  something  about  him  that  reminded  you  of  an  Indian  chief. 
His  general  manner,  I  should  say,  was  lacking  both  in  simplicity  and  geniality ; 
and  yet  among  those  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  his  sternness  is  said  to  have 
disappeared  and  given  place  to  a  free  and  pleasant  style  of  intercourse.  No 
doubt  the  very  primitive  and  uncultivated  field  in  which  his  lot  was  cast  had 
much  to  do  in  giving  the  tone  to  his  own  character;  and  yet  I  may  safely  say 
that,  apart  from  all  external  influences,  he  had  certain  phases  of  mind  and 
temper  that,  under  any  circumstances,  would  have  attracted  observation. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  an  exactness,  amounting  even  to 
parsimony,  in  his  ordinary  transactions,  combined  with  a  thoughtful  and 
generous  regard  for  the  wants  of  the  poor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wider  range 
which  his  charity  took  in  its  more  permanent  and  strictly  religious  provisions. 
It  ought  to  be  stated,  however,  that  his  exactness  was  exhibited  as  well  in 
paying  as  in  requiring  the  uttermost  farthing;  and  he  has  been  known  to 
bother  a  man  till  he  had  well-nigh  lost  his  patience,  in  endeavouring  to  get 
into  his  hand  three  cents,  which  he  happened  not  to  have  with  him,  but  which 
were  necessary  to  complete  the  amount  which  he  owed.  To  such  a  ludicrous 
extreme  even  did  he  carry  his  sense  of  justice,  that,  during  his  last  illness, 
which  continued  for  three  months,  he  insisted,  every  morning,  upon  paying 
the  person  who  had  watched  with  him  a  day's  wages  in  silver;  and  all  remon- 
strances against  receiving  it  were  to  no  purpose. 

Without  claiming  for  this  eccentric  man  any  very  remarkable  powers  of 
mind,  I  think  there  is  decisive  evidence  that  he  had  a  highly  respectable  intel- 
lect, and  that  it  had  received  a  corresponding  degree  of  cultivation.  There  is 
not  only  traditionary  testimony  to  this  effect,  but  he  left  behind  him  a  library, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  rare  and  valuable  theological  works,  in 
£nglish,  Latin,  and  Dutch,  which,  if  they  were  any  thing  more  than  rubbish 
in  his  dwelling,  must  have  betokened  pretty  decided  intellectual  tendencies. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  people  to  whom  he  minis- 
tered, though  exceedingly  rude  and  unlettered  when  he  went  among  them, 
gradually  improved  in  their  minds  and  manners,  until  they  have  now  no  reason 
to  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of  almost  any  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Van  Bunschooten  preached  both  in  Dutch  and  English,  as  occasion 
required.  It  was  his  custom  to  write  out  the  leading  thoughts  of  his  dis- 
course, and  trust  for  the  filling  up,  and  especially  for  the  language,  to  the 
excitement  incident  to  the  delivery.  The  outlines  of  his  sermons  that  remain 
are  all  in  the  Dutch  language,  and  show  the  tone  of  his  preaching  to  have 
been  highly  evangelical.  He  is  said  to  have  treated  his  subjects  with  logical 
perspicuity,  and  to  have  made  much  use  of  Scripture  language.  Candour 
compels  me,  however,  to  state  that  I  have  heard  what  purported  to  be  faithful 
quotations  from  his  sermons,  from  perfectly  credible  persons,  the  suppression 
of  which,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  injurious  to  his  fame.  His  voice  was  not 
load,  but  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  earnest  and  impressive. 

His  influence,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Qospel,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the 
best  authorities,  was  of  a  pure  and  healthful  character;  and,  though  there  are 
few  now  living  to  bear  testimony  concerning  his  ministrations,  it  is  believed 
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that  some  of  the  seals  of  his  ministry  still  suryive.  But  that  which  chii 
tnititles  him  to  the  grateful  remembrance  especially  of  the  Dutch  Church 
tli(i  munificent  provision  which  he  made  for  the  education  of  her  8( 
Though  the  style  and  conditions  of  the  legacy  were  odd  enough,  and  strikii 
illustrate  the  eccentricity  of  the  donor,  yet  its  substance  is  an  enduring  at 
tation  to  his  far-seeing  and  comprehensive  benevolence. 

In  the  best  of  bonds,  ever  yours, 

JOHN  GOSMAl 


SOLOMON  FRCELIGH,  D.D  * 

1774_1827. 

Solomon  Frceliqh  was  bom  an  the  29th  of  May  (o.  s.),  1730,  about  two  n 

Kast  of  Redhook,  then  in  the  County  of  Albany,  now  in  the  North-west 

ci^mer  of  the  County  of  Dutchess.    His  &ther  was  a  &nuer  in  the  middle  ^ 

of  life.     While  he  was  yet  an  in&nt,  his  parents  moved  across  the  Hudsoi 

the  Clove,  between  the  Paltz  and  Rochester;  and,  when  he  was  twelve  j 

old,  they  moved  again  and  took  up  their  abode  at  Caatsbaan.     Until  he 

u,l>out  fourteen,  he  took  his  full  share  in  youthful  sports,  and  was,  in  the  n 

tlioughtlcss  of  his  higher  interests,  though  serious  reflections  would  somet 

obtrude  to  throw  a  shade  upon  his  path.     About  that  time  an  awakening 

considerable  extent  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  where  his  parents  li 

under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Johannes  Schuneman ;  and  the  preaching  of 

excellent  man,  seconded  by  the  fidthful  efforts  of  the  boy's  devout  mother, 

instrumental  of  giving  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  insp: 

him  with  an  earnest  desire  to  become  a  Minister  of  the  Gt)spel.     He  he^ 

once  to  urge  his  parents  to  give  him  a  liberal  education ;  but,  though  they 

dLS|H)sed  to  respond  feivourably  to  bis  wishes,  they  could  not,  in  view  of  their 

moderate  worldly  circumstances,  at  once,  see  their  way  clear  to  do   it. 

iiip:)ther,  however,  upon  reflection,  was  disposed  to  encourage  the  undertal 

uiid  the  result  was  that,  when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  went  to  live 

tho  Rev.  Dirck  Romeyn,   for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  by  him  in 

[preparatory  branches.     Here  he  continued,  and  was  treated  with  great  kind 

fur  three  years;  during  which  time  he  was  occupied  partly  in  teaching  a  sd 

tliQugh  he  was  also  diligent  in  study,  and  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of 

Latin  and   Greek  languages,  and  of  severaJ  of  the  sciences.     Here,  also, 

roligious   impressions   gained   additional   distinctness   and   strength,    under 

pleaching  of  his  instructor,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  public  profe 

(jf    his   faith   by  joining  the   communion    of   the    ChurcL     On    leaving 

Komeyn,  he   went  to   Hackaisack,  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  and  entered 

^>n]ewhat  celebrated  Academy  in  that  place,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  (afler^ 

I>r)  Peter  Wilson.     Here  he  remwned  three  years  more,  diligently  engage 

study,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  so  extensive  and  thorough  had  been 

wurae  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Artst  was  conferred  upon  him  by 

College  of  New  Jersey. 

*  Brief  Memoir  by  himself. — Demarest's  Fun.  Serm. 

t  Such  is  the  statement  in  the  printed  Autobiography;  but,  according  to  the  Co 
Gitt&logne,  it  was  the  degree  of  Matter  qf  Arts. 
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Having  thus  completed  bis  Hterary  course,  he  forthwith  coxmnenoed  the  study 
of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  tiiat  eminent  divine,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Groets- 
chios,  then  Pastor  of  the  churches  of  Hackensack  and  Schraalenbergh.  Here  he 
spent  yet  another  three  years  of  hard  study ;  and,  during  a  part  of  this  time, 
was  not  a  little  perplexed  with  doubts  in  respect  to  his  own  spiritual  state,  and 
of  the  purity  of  his  motives  in  looking  towards  the  ministry;  but  these  doubts 
gradually  subsided  under  the  influence  of  a  conscious  desire  to  win  souls  to  Christ 
By  his  theological  instructor,  and  the  Consistory  of  the  Church  to  which  he  min- 
btered,  he  was  appointed  a  Catechist;  and  was  often  employed  in  catechising  and 
instructing  the  youth  of  the  congregation.  He  was  greatly  encouraged  by  observ- 
ing the  effect  of  his  efforts  in  this  capacity. 

He  was  examined  for  licensure,  before  the  Convention,  in  October,  1774, — ^the 
examination  in  the  Languages  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leydt*  and  Dr. 
Hardenbergh,  and  that  in  Theology  and  kindred  branches  by  Dr.  Livingston. 
Having  been  duly  licensed,  he  received  calls,  almost  immediately,  from  Long 
Idand,  from  the  Manor  of  Livingston,  and  from  Neshaminy,  Pa.  On  the  11th 
of  June,  1775,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  four  Reformed  Dutch 
congregations  in  Queen's  County,  L.  I.  After  labouring  here,  for  fifteen  months, 
with  little  apparent  success,  and  not  without  considerable  disquietude  from  the 
disaffection  of  many  of  his  parishioners  towards  our  National  Independence,  he 
fled  to  New  Jersey,  and  barely  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  army. 
In  this  perilous  flight  he  lost  all  his  worldly  substance,  inducting  even  his  books 
and  cbthing.  He  made  his  way  directly  to  Hackensack,  his  former  home,  where 
he  preached  a  sermcm  bearing  upon  the  pending  contest,  which  was  warmly 
i^iproved  by  many  of  his  hearers,  and  among  them  Dr.  Laidlie,  who  had  fled 
thither  from  New  York  for  protection;  though  the  Tory  part  of  his  audience 
were  so  much  enraged  by  it  that  they  could  not  suppress  their  demonstrations  of 
dissatis&ction  even  till  the  close  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Froeligh  ahnost  immediatdy  left  Hackensack,  and  set  out  for  the  North, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Livingston,  hoping  to  be  engaged  by  some  of  the  vacant 
Dutdi  Congregations  along  the  Hadson,  and  above  the  Highlands.  He  had  in 
hk  eye,  more  particularly,  the  Manor  of  Livingston,  from  which  he  had  received 
a  call  while  he  was  a  candidate,  and  which  was  stiU  vacant ;  but  it  turned  out 
that  he  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  congrega- 
tions of  FishkiU  and  Poughkeepsie  to  a  temporary  settlement  among  them.  Here 
he  remained  about  three  years,  and  then  accepted  a  call  from  the  united  congre- 
gations of  Milstone  and  Neshanick,  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  though,  on 
aeoonnt  ci  the  opposition  of  the  neighbouring  ministers  to  his  settlement,  (for  what 
cause  I  do  not  fully  understand,)  his  Installation  was  delayed  for  a  year.  Soon 
afier  be  commenced  his  labours  here,  a  very  extensive  revival  took  place  among  his 
peoplfe,  reaching  pers(His  of  every  age,  character,  rank  and  colour ;  but,  according 
to  hk  own  statement,  he  attributed  too  much  to  himself,  and  too  little  to  the 
mfioence  of  the  Spirit ;  and,  in  the  experience  which  followed,  he  recognized  a 
severe  diastisement  for  his  having  wished  to  rob  God  of  the  glory  that  belonged 
to  him.  He  was  first  brought,  by  a  severe  illness,  to  the  gates  of  death ;  and, 
after  that,  was  given  up  to  awful  depression  for  six  years ;  and,  at  one  time, 

*JoBH  LvTDT  sindied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Frelinghaysen,  and  was  settled 
At  B«w  BninBwick  from  1748  to  1783.  He  was  of  the  Oostus  party,  and  was  a  member  of 
U»«  Convention  of  1771. 
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for  fieT6ral  weeks  together,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  enter  the  polpii 
length,  howorer,  he  obtained  relief,  and  was  never  afterwards  afflicted  in  a 
way* 

In  17B6  Mr.  Froeligh  accepted  a  call  fipom  the  Eeformed  Dutch  Churcl 
BackeniifK'k  smd  Schraalenbergh,  where  he  continued  till  the  close  of  1 
For  ^^venil  years  after  his  connection  with  these  churches  commenced,  bi 
ndiUdoniS  wore  made  to  them,  and  little  of  the  power  of  religion  was  n 
among  the  members.  But  the  first  season  that  the  Yellow  Fever  preva 
PtiilacJeljrhi:i,  he  preached  a  Fast  Sermon,  which  marked  the  beginning 
]  nwerful  rcvivul,  that  continued  for  nine  months,  and  was  the  means  of  bi 
nearly  two  hundred  persons  into  the  communion  of  the  churcL 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Froeligh  at  Hackensack  and  Schraalei 
he  began  to  receive  under  his  care  theological  students,  with  a  view  to  the 
foration  for  the  ministry.  The  Convention  had  chosen  a  Professor  of  Tl 
in  1784,  and  imbsequently  two  Lectors  of  Theology,  whose  duties  were 
the  mme  with  those  of  Professor ;  but  the  students  were  still  obliged  to  go 
Profes&or  fur  his  certificate.  In  1791  Mr.  Frooligh  was  chosen  one  oi 
Lectors,  ns  successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Meyer.  In  1797  the  Convention  apj 
two  aclditkfnal  Professors  of  Theology,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Froeli^. 
office  he  eontmued  to  hold  until  1823,  when  it  ceased  with  his  connectio 
the  r€!gu]jir  Dutch  Churcli. 

In  1^11  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  C 
College, 

In  1822  Dr.  Froeligh  headed  a  small  party,  who  seceded  firom  the  ( 
wiiih  which  tliey  had  until  then  been  in  communion,  and  who  now  toe 
name  of  "  The  True  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  "  But  it  isunne* 
to  dwell  up>n  this  stage  of  his  history,  as  the  main  fiic^<«  connected  wi 
aeoe.^iaui  hive  already  been  stated  in  the  Historical  Introduction. 

Dr.  Frccligh  continued  his  labours  with  little  abatement  till  near  the  d 
life,  btnng  w^nstomed  to  say  that  it  was  "  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rus 
He  preached  at  Schraalenbergh  on  the  last  Sabbath  in  January,  1827,  fix)m  I] 
iv,  6- 8  J  and  the  character  of  the  sermon  suggested  to  several  of  his 
thQ  idea  that  he  had  nearly  finished  his  course.  He  preached  again  at  B 
wack  on  the  next  Sabbath,  and,  shortly  after  this,  became  seriously  indii 
He  preaehcd  once  more  at  Schraalenbergh  on  the  fifth  of  August  following 
Uev.  iii.  21  ;  and  this  was  his  last  sermon,  and  his  last  visit  to  the  san 
He  died  on  the  8th  of  October,  1827,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  a^ 
the  fifty-third  of  his  ministry.  One  of  his  dying  sayings  was  "  I  have  hac 
and  bitter  enemies,  who  have  tried  to  do  me  the  greatest  of  all  possible  i 
in  the  world,  but  I  can  say,  fix)m  the  heart,  I  do  not  feel  the  least  ill-will 
&ny  one  of  them.     I  am  at  peace  with  my  enemies,  and  can  for;^ve  them  : 

On  the  1 1th  of  November,  1771,  soon  after  Mr.  Froeligh  wait  to  Hack 
to  place  hinj-wilf  as  a  student  under  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  he  was  married  to  ] 
daughter  of  Isaac  Vanderbeek.  They  had  nine  children, -four  sons  ai 
daogfaters,  His  eldest  son,  Peter  Ditmarse^  became  a  clergyman,  and  was 
for  Bome  time  over  the  True  Reformed  Dutch  Churches  of  Aoquackanonck  s 
EngH&h  neighbourhood. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  DEWITT,  D.D. 

New  York,  September  9,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir :  Dr.  Solomon  Froeligh,  though  involved  in  a  protracted  and  violent 
controversy,  which  of  course  procured  for  him  many  enemies,  was  nevertheless 
a  man  of  too  much  mark,  not  to  be  entitled  to  a  memorial  among  the  promi- 
nent ministers  of  his  denomination.  Most  of  his  contemporaries,  especially 
of  those  whose  relations  with  him  rendered  them  most  capable  of  forming  a 
correct  estimate  of  his  character,  have  followed  him  to  the  grave ;  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  many  of  his  brethren  survive,  whose  opportunities  for  know- 
ing him  were  better  than  my  own.  My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced 
in  1809,  when  I  went  to  reside  in  his  family  at  Schraalenbergh,  N.  J.,  to  avail 
myself  of  his  aid  m  the  prosecution  of  my  theological  studies.  I  continued 
with  h'm  during  eight  or  ten  months ;  but  after  this  only  met  him  occasion- 
ally, chiefly  at  meetings  of  Synod. 

In  his  exterior  there  was  nothing  so  strongly  marked  as  to  attract  particu- 
lar notice.     He  was  of  about  the  ordinary  size,  perhaps  slightly  corpulent, 
and   with  a   countenance  rather  staid  and  sober  than  expressive  of  strong 
emotion.      His    manners,  though   not  highly  cultivated,  were  not  generally 
otherwise  than  courteous,  unless  perhaps  to\fards  some  of  his  ecclesiastical 
neighbours,  with  whom  his  relations  were  not  such  as  to   inspire  any  great 
cordiality.     His  mind  was  clear  and  discriminating,  and  his  communications, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  were  easily  understood.     He  had    not  a 
highly  excitable  temperament,  but,  if  his  mind  became  fixed  in  any  direc- 
tion,   it   would   move   on  with  a  dogged   coolness,  which  some  might  call 
obstinacy  quite  irresistible.     His  manner  in  the  pulpit,  though  not  specially 
attractive,  was  serious  and  dignified,  and  showed  that  he  felt  the  weight  of 
the  truths  which  he  was  delivering.     His  discourses  were  eminently  practical, 
and  some  of  them  contained  very  close  and  pungent  appeals  to  the  conscience. 
As  a  Theologian,  I  do  not  suppose  that  his  range  of  reading  had  been  very 
extensive,  but  he  was  well  versed  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  old  theology, 
and  held  all  his  theological  opinions  firmly  and  intelligently.     He  was  very 
acceptable  and  useful  as  a  theological  teacher.     Of  his  pastoral   qualities  I 
have  no  particular  means  of  forming  a  judgment  apart  from  the  fact  that  his 
people    were  strongly  attached   to  him,  and  in  the  unhappy  controversy  in 
which  he   was  engaged,  espoused  his  cause  with  great  unanimity  and  cor- 
diality.     I  will  only  add  that  he  was  an  earnest  Democrat  in  his  politics,  and, 
as  one  of  the  Electors  of  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  in  1800,  gave  his  vote  for  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  DEWITT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  OSTRANDER,  D.D. 

Saugebties,  January  80,.  1868. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  had  excellent  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
principles,  and  habits,  and  whole  character,  of  the  late  Dr.  Solomon  Froeligh, 
being,  for  some  time,  an  inmate  of  his  family,  and  a  student  of  Theology 
nnder  his  direction.  I  think  it  was  impossible  for  one  to  be  a  witness  of  his 
daily  Ufe  Trithout  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  strength  of  his  devout  feel- 
mgs,  and  his  conscientious  devotedness  to  his  work  as  a  Minister  of  Christ. 
He  was  yrery  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  experimental  religion,  and  in  incul- 
cating the  necessity  of  forming  the  churches  to  a  higher  type  of  spirituality. 
He  exhorted,  prayed,  sighed  continually  for  more  boldness  and  energy  in  dis- 
cipline, more  caution  in  the  admission  of  members,  and  more  conformity  to 
Vol-.  IX.  10 
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the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  constitutional  requirements.  It  is  evident  e 
that  he  was  occasionally  subject  to  deep  mental  depression,  and  tempt 
to  doubt  and  unbelief ;  and,  on  other  occasions,  especially  in  his  public 
trations,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  sacramental  elements,  his 
seemed  rapt  into  a  state  of  holy  admiration.  His  frequent  wrestlings, 
ings,  and  devout  intercourse  with  his  famihar  friends,  imparted  add 
earnestness  and  pathos  to  his  public  exhortations.  When  not  borne  do 
any  special  calamity,  he  was  generally  lively  in  conversation,  and  partic 
disposed  to  relate  interesting  anecdotes,  sometimes  to  amuse,  sometin 
instruct.  Possessing  an  excellent  memory,  an  intellect  comprehensi? 
capable  of  profound  research,  and  a  habit  of  untiring  industry,  it  is  no  ? 
that  he  should  have  accumulated,  as  he  actually  did,  a  large  fund  of 
logical  and  historical  information.  Nor  was  it  strange  that,  being  w 
attached  to  the  accredited  standards  of  the  Church,  and  being  withal  a  si 
advocate  for  an  earnest  and  deeply  spiritual  religion,  he  should  have  t 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  useful  of  our  ministers. 

Dr.  Frcelighr  was  very  minutely  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
language — indeed,  it  was  thought  that  he  was  scarcely  inferior  in  this  res 
the  most  learned  of  the  Holland  divines  who  had  settled  in  this  country, 
tongue  the  Dutch  seemed  to  lose  all  its  harsh  and  grating  sounds,  a 
acquire  a  musical  softness,  and  Sometimes  an  air  of  solemnity,  that  fell 
fully  and  impressively  upon  the  ear.  As  to  the  English  language,  he  w 
familiar  with  it  than  with  his  native  Dutch  ;  and  yet  he  wrote  Englis 
mons,  orations,  addresses,  essays  and  political  communications  for  the 
in  which  he  sometimes  hit  off  ideas  with  great  felicity  of  expression. 

He  was  an  intelligent  and  inflexible  politician  of  the  Republican  sch 
his  day ;  and  manifested,  perhaps,  as  much  of  partisan  zeal  as  became 
ister  of  the  Gospel.  The  Democratic  side  of  the  question,  which  he  i 
advocated  in  his  printed  communications,  and  defended  in  the  pulpit  oi 
he  deemed  proper  occasions,  and  which  he  carried  out  as  one  of  the 
dential  Electors  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  he  adhered  to,  I  think 
unyielding  tenacity,  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  considered  every  cler 
in  the  country  solemnly  bound  to  exert  his  influence,  to  the  utmost,  f 
support  of  the  national  government ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  tl 
of  the  ardour  which  he  sometimes  manifested  on  this  subject,  no  man 
reasonably  doubt  that  he  was  an  honest,  conscientious  patriot.  He  repr 
extravagant  Eulogies  pronounced  at  the  Funerals  of  distinguished  mt 
evidence  of  whose  integrity  was  of  only  an  equivocal  character — esp 
would  he  treat  with  contempt  the  efforts  of  orators  to  array  the  charac 
deceased  infldels,  as  was  sometimes  done,  in  the  beautiful  garb  of  Ch 
piety.  With  no  lenient  pen  would  he  treat  either  the  living  or  the 
whom  he  believed  to  have  erred  grossly  either  from  what  he  consider 
true  Christian  creed,  or  from  the  principles  of  political  integrity, 
severity  of  his  language,  however,  did  not,  of  course,  indicate  an  uncha 
frame  of  feeling;  for,  on  many  occasions,  he  showed,  in  his  treatm 
others,  an  enlarged  charity  and  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  oondescensioi 
despised  wealth,  and  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  he  might  die  a  poo 
He  was  always  urging  the  necessity,  and  dwelling  upon  the  criteria,  o: 
he  called  <<  heartfelt  religion."  When  one  of  his  students  express 
admiration  of  the  talents  of  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith,  ho  answered  hiui 
gentle  reproof,  advising  him  rather  to  admire  and  strive  to  imitate  the 
piety  of  that  venerated  man. 

It  is  not  to  be  dissembled  that,  before  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  qu 
were  often  discussed,  in  which  Dr.  Froeligh  had  more  or  less  of  p 
interest,  and  the  determination  of  which  was  sure  to  interfere  with  his 
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Tiews  of  Scripture  doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  polity.  On  such  occasions,  his 
reasonings  were  plausible,  if  not  conclusive ;  and  his  manner  furnished  the 
e?idenco  of  his  deep  sincerity.  His  skill  in  managing  controversy  was 
generally  conceded,  and  his  efforts  in  this  way  were  often  successful.  He 
could  lay  no  claim  to  the  graces  of  oratory,  yet  his  words  were  weighty  and 
often  irresistible. 

Dr.  Froeligh  was  placed  in  circumstances  of  painftil  antagonism  with  some  of 
his  brethren,  which  gave  to  him  no  inconsiderable  notoriety ;  but  as  this 
pertains  rather  to  the  history  of  his  life  than  the  delineation  of  his  character, 
I  shall  pass  it  over  without  observation.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  by  his 
greatest  admirers,  that  he  had  some  marked  imperfections ;  but  I  confess  it 
is  more  grateful  to  me  to  think  of  his  many  substantial  good  qualities,  and 
especially  to  think  of  him,  as  I  believe  he  now  is,  with  his  imperfections  all 
gone,  and  his  excellencies  magnified  into  the  symmetry  and  purity  and  beauty 
of  the  Third  Heavens. 

Yours  truly, 

HENRY  OSTRANDER. 


WILLIAM  LINN,  D.D  * 

1775—1808. 

The  ancestors  of  William  Linn  were  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands. 
At  an  early  period  in  the  settlement  of  this  country,  his  grand&ther  emigrated 
from  Ireland  to  the  Western  parts  of  Pennsylvania.     His  fether,  William  Linn, 
was  a  respectable  fermer,  and  had  a  numerous  femily  of  children,  of  whom  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest.     He  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1752,  near  Shippensbur^,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.     He  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  a  school  near  his  &ther's,  and  afterwards  was  sent  to  Gram- 
mar schools,  first  under  the  instruction  of  the  Eev.  G^rge  Duffield,  of  Carlisle, 
(afterwards  Dr.  Duffield,  of  Philadelphia),  and  next  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith, 
of  Peqaea.     Durmg  his  residence  at  the  latter  place,  an  unusual  attention  to 
religioo   prevailed  in  the  school,  and  several  who  afterwards  became  respectable 
and  useful  in  the  Gospel  ministry,  dated  their  entrance  on  the  religious  life  to 
that  period.     Thou^  he  had  been  educated  in  the  great  principles  of  Christian- 
ity, it   was  here  that  his  mind  first  became  thoroughly  awakened  to  his  hi^er 
interests,  and   the  purpose  originated  of  devoting  himself  ultunately  to    the 
Ohristiaii  Ministry.     He  entered  Princeton  College,  one  year  in  advance,  in  the 
aotomn  of  1769,  and  graduated  in  1772.     He  held  a  high  standing  in  his  class, 
and  was  distinguished  alike  for  exemplary  deportment  and  thorough  scholarship. 
After  bis  graduation  he  returned  to  his  Other's  and  spent  six  or  eight  months  in 
the  study   of  Divinity,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Cooper, 
minijit^*  of  Middlespring  Congregation,  of  whose  church  his  &ther  was  a  member. 
He  then  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  a  Select  School  in  Philadelphia; 
baft,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  returned  and  resumed  his  theblogical  studies, 
nder   the   same   teacher.     In  April,  1775,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Donnegal 
(ifierwards  Carlisle)  Presbytery,  being  then  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

•  B«f.  D.  Cb.  Mag.  lY,— Br.  Bradford's  Fan.  8amy— MS.  from  Miss  Linn. 
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His  future  scenes  of  service  were  various.  Entering  zealously  into  tlie  ( 
of  our  country^s  Independence,  in  the  spring  of  1776  he  accepted  a  Chaplaii 
General  Thompson's  regiment,  which  was  raised  in  the  nei^hourhood  of  Car 
and,  about  this  time,  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  by  which  he  had 
licensed.  This  regiment,  however,  being  soon  ordered  to  Canada,  and  the 
tion  of  his  &mily  not  permitting  him  to  accompany  it,  he  resigned  his  Chapb 
and  shortly  after  was  settled  at  Big  Spring.  Here  he  remained  for  aboi 
years ;  and,  thou^  the  field  of  his  labour  was  a  retired  one,  it  was  hi^y  ft 
able  to  his  preparation  for  the  more  important  places  he  was  destined  to  oo 
In  the  year  1784  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  Academy  in  S 
set  County,  Md.  Here  he  laboured  with  assiduity  and  honourable  succe 
the  spring  of  1786,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Pastorship  c 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  His  Installation  there  took 
on  the  14th  of  June  of  that  year;  but,  as  his  pc^Hilarity  soon  became  kno^ 
the  nei^bouring  metropolis,  he  was  called,  within  a  few  months,  to  be  one  i 
Associate  Pastors  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  m  New  York.  Here,  for 
than  twenty  years,  he  laboured  with  much  diligence,  and  enjoyed  the  repn 
of  being  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  impressive  preachers  of  his  day. 
his  health  at  length  began  to  decay,  and  his  constitution  gradually  fiuled,  s( 
in  the  last  years  of  his  ministry,  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  forego  his  ] 
duties.  In  1804  he  received  a  severe  shock  from  the  death  of  his  hi^y 
and  accomplished  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Blair  Linn,  of  Philadelphia, 
which  he  never  recovered.  Finding  himself  now  incapable  of  performii 
duties  of  the  ministry,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  New  York,  and  removed 
his  &mily,  to  Albany.  Desirous  of  turning  to  some  account  in  his  Master 
vice  the  little  strength  that  remained  to  him,  he  engaged,  for  a  year,  to  pc 
half  the  public  duties  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  which  1 
now  become  a  resident ;  and,  thou^  he  laboured  in  great  bodily  weakne 
preaching  awakened  no  inconsiderable  attention  and  admiration.  Notwith 
ing  his  protracted  mdiq)Osition,  he  died  at  last  suddenly.  On  the  6th  of 
aiy,  while  sitting  with  his  &mily,  he  sunk  down  apparently  lifeless, 
revived,  he  complained  of  darkness  and  pain,  which  proved  to  be  the  barb 
of  his  dissolution.  When  he  became  aware  of  his  situation,  he  eipressed  a 
to  live  a  little  longer  for  the  sake  of  his  fiimily;  but  submissively  and  ohe< 
referred  it  to  the  determination  of  Heaven ;  and,  when  the  hour  of  his  dep 
actually  came,  he  passed  away  with  the  utmost  calmness,  as  if  falling  into  i 
tie  slumber.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  January,  1808,  in  the  fifty-sixtii  y 
his  age,  and  the  thirty-second  of  his  ministry.  A  Sermon,  with  reference 
death,  was  subsequently  preached,  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Bradford,  D.D., 
Proverbs,  x,  7. 

Dr.  Linn  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Rebecca  Blair ;  his  t 
was  Mrs.  Catharine  Moore,  the  widow  of  an  eminent  physician  in  New 
and  his  third  was  a  Mrs.  Hanson,  of  Greenbush.  By  the  first  marriage  1 
twelve  children,  five  of  whom  died  in  infimcy;  by  the  seccmd  he  had  two 
by  the  third  one.  One  of  his  sons,  by  the  first  marriage,  John  Blair ^  bee 
distinguished  clergyman  in  Philadelphia ;  and  one  of  his  daughters,  by  the 
marriage,  was  married  to  Charles  Brockden  Brovm,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
to  Simeon  Dewitt  of  Albany. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Linn's  publicatioDS : — 
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The  Blessings  of  America:  A  Sermon  preaebed  in  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church,  New  York,  on  the  Fomth  of  July, 1791 

Sermons  Historical  and  Characteristical,  [a  duodecimo  volume,]  -  1791 

A  Sennon  on  the  Spiritual  Death  and  Life  of  the  Believer,  [published  in 
the  Ist  volume  of  the  American  Preacher,]  -        -         -         -         1791 

A  Sermon  on  the  Christian  War&re,  [published  in  the  3d  volume  of  the 
American  Preacher,]        --------     1791 

The  character  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer:  A  Sermon  designed  to  prove  that 
Baptism  is  not  Regeneration,         ------         1793 

Eemarks  on  Dr.  Moore's  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  m  the  City  of  New  York, 1793 

Diacoorses  on  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  [an  octavo  volume,]        -         -        1794 

A  Discourse  delivered  on  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer,  on  account  of 
the  removal  of  an  Epidemic  Fever,  and  for  other  National  Blessings,     -    1796 

A  Discourse  delivered  at  Hackensack,  on  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  a 
Commissicm  of  Synod  to  Compose  certain  Differences  in  the  Congrega- 
tions of  Hackensack  and  Schraalenbergh, 1796 

A  Discourse  on  National  Sins,  delivered  on  a  National  Fast,         -        -    1798 

A  Eulogy  on  Washington,  delivered  before  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  ---------         1800 

A  Sermon  before  the  New  York  Missionary  Society,  -         -         -    1800 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  published  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  New 
York  Advertiser,  a  Sermon  which  Dr.  Linn  preached  at  Carlisle,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1776,  before  a  Regiment  of  Soldiers,  who  were  about  leaving  their  homes 
to  join  the  Army.  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  whether  this  sermon,  as  it  appears 
m  the  Advertiser,  was  a  reprint,  or  whether  it  was  then  published  for  the  first 
time. 

The  following  is  an   extract  hoai   Dr.  Bradford's  (unpublished)    Funeral 


"  Dr.  Linn  was  early  distinguished  for  genius  and  eloquence.  His  Creator  bestowed 
those  qualifications  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  a  public  speaker.  These  he  culti- 
vated with  care  and  success,  and  devoted  them  to  tlie  Church.  Impressed  with  the 
importance  of  his  ofiice  as  the  Ambassador  of  Heaven  to  guilty  men,  he  made  others 
feel  its  importance  and  solemnity.  His  compositions  for  the  pulpit  were  neat,  plain  and 
perspicuous,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  his  hearers,  and  calculated  to  do  them  good. 
His  manner,  almost  always  agreeable,  was  sometimes  deeply  impressive  and  power- 
fill.  By  him  *  the  violated  law  indeed  spoke  out  its  thunders,*  and  *  fools  who  came 
to  scoff  remained  to  pray.'  He  was  a  son  of  consolation,  too  who  knew  how  to  bind  up 
the  broken  heart,  and  lead  the  penitent  to  the  Saviour's  blood.  Ever  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  the  scope  of  his  preaching  was  to  exalt  God, 
to  humble  the  sinner,  and  prostrate  him  with  self-condemnation  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  there  to  accept  of  salvation  as  a  free  gift  through  the  merits  of  Christ. 
Earnest,  pathetic,  persuasive  and  alarming  in  his  addresses,  he  peculiarly  excelled  in 
awakening  sinners,  and  urging  them  to  the  refuge  of  the  Gospel.  On  special  occa- 
sions he  shone  with  conspicuous  lustre,  and  rose  above  himself,  leading  captive  the 
feelings,  and  swaying  the  hearts  of  his  auditors.  Though  his  natural  vehemence  led 
him.  at  times,  when  his  health  was  decayed,  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict  propriety, 
in  his  manner,  yet,  in  pulpit  eloquence,  he  has  rarely,if  ever,  been  excelled  in  the 
American  churches.  Though  enjoying  an  almost  unbounded  popularity,  and  assailed 
l>y  adulation,  he  frequently  expressed  his  sense  of  its  insignificance  and  vanity.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  service  of  God,  and  aimed  at  the  attainment  of  whatever  might 
promote  this  service.  He,  therefore,  rejoiced  in  that  fame  which  exter»ded  his  sphere 
of  usefulness,  but  he  took  it  not  as  his  reward — ^for  this  he  looked  to  God  alone.  He 
loved  the  cause  of  Christ  in  which  he  laboured,  and  viewed  with  peculiar  delight  all 
extraordinary  talents  which  were  devoted  to  the  Church.    A  stranger  to  envy,  and 
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profane  in  his  justice  to  the  merits  of  others,  in  the  decline  of  his  own  health 
aatfulness  he  employed  his  character,'  standing  and  age  in  assisting  those  who 
coinitiR  forward  in  the  ministry,  still  endeavouring  to  promote  by  others  the  c 
he  had  early  espoused,  and  in  which  he  had  spent  his  life. 

^'  As  A  Citizen,  he  disinterestedly  loved  his  country,  esteemed  its  laws  and  gov 
raentj  and  desired  to  see  them  obeyed  and  revered.  He  warmly  entered  int< 
iiiterests  of  his  native  land,  and  constantly  endeavoured  to  promote  what  he  tho 
it!i  true  honour  and  prosperity. 

^^ Ar  a  Man,  in  his  intercourse  with  society,  which  he  loved,  and  in  which  he  si 
ht*  won  at  first  somewhat  reserved;  but  his  heart  was  the  seat  of  sensibility 
aflft2tion.  His  friendships  were  not  numerous,  but  they  were  ardent;  his  att 
luf'Eits  were  formed  with  caution,  but  they  were  strong  and  lasting.  A  sincere  fri 
a  tr^nder  husband,  parent  and  head  of  a  family, — if  he  failed  in  the  duties  of  1 
cli;i^racters,  it  was  in  being  almost  incapable  of  reproving  those  whom  he  loved. 
be  tmd  enemies,  he  did  not  escape  the  common  lot  of  worthy  and  excellent  men. 
be  Imd  failings,  let  us  remember  that  he  was  a  sharer  in  our  poor,  depraved, 
verted  humanity.  If  there  were  any  which  did  not  lean  to  virtue's  side,  and  s] 
iVom  the  tenderness  of  his  heart,  any  which  did  not  arise  iVom  the  nature  oi 
cotiiplaints  under  which  he  laboured  and  lingered,  and  which  many  considen 
ideal,  let  us  spread  over  them  the  mantle  of  oblivion,  and  commit  them  to  the 
ciea  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  remembering  our  own  faults,  and  that  there  is  i 
just  man  on  earth  that  liveth  and  sinneth  not.  Our  business  is  with  his  virtues 
services,  which  demand  our  love  and  imitation.  They  were  great,  conspicuoui 
noble;  and,  while  the  reward  of  them  is  with  his  God,  the  memorial  of  them 
remain  on  earth.  While  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot, — while  the  enemii 
truth  shall  perish, — his  name,  his  works  and  usefulness,  shall  be  embalmed  ii 
aflf'c-tionate  remembrance  of  the  friends  and  relatives  whom  he  loved,  of  the 
siTiners  whom  he  reclaimed  and  led  to  Jesus,  of  the  numerous  Christians  who 
edited,  of  the  various  churches  which  he  served.  For  the  memory  of  the  ji 
bleaaed,  and  the  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.'' 

FROM  THE  REV.  JACOB  J.  JANEWAT,  D.D. 

New  Bbun8wi<;k,  March  11, 1ft 

Tley.  and  dear  Sir:  Your  request  for  my  recollections  of  the  elder 
LiTin  carries  me  back  to  an  early  period  of  my  life.  I  knew  him  quite 
linil  often  heard  him  preach ;  but,  as  forty  years  have  now  passed  sinc< 
duuUi,  I  cannot  recall  much  that  will  be  illustrative  of  his  peculiar  chara 
ktios.  Indeed,  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  communicate  very  briefly 
most  general  impressions. 

Dr.   Linn  possessed  much  more  than  ordinary  talents,  had  enjoyed 
Afhantages  of  an  excellent  education,  and  was  of  a  naturally  ingenuous 
amiable  temper.     Though,  at  first,  he  seemed  somewhat  distant  and  resc 
in  his  manner,  you  had  only  to  become  acquainted  with  him  to  find  tha 
had  excellent  powers  of  conversation,  and  withal  a  truly  genial  spirit. 
It  was  in  the  pulpit  that  he  rendered  himself  at  once  the  most  attractive 
the  most  useful.      He  had  undoubtedly  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
eloquent  preachers  of  his  time.     He  wrote  his  sermons  and  committed 
to  memory ;  and,  with  the  mature  preparation  which  he  generally  mad 
ap|>cared  to  great  advantage.     His  delivery  was  natural  and  graceful, 
^'ithnl   highly    animated;    though    I   sometimes   thought    that   he   was 
exuberant  in  his  gesture.     I  remember  once  to  have  seen  him  sink  ( 
into  the  pulpit,  so  as  to  leave  visible  little  more  of  his  person  than  his  1 
aikI  then  rise  up  suddenly  into  an  erect  posture.    He  was  particularly  celebi 
for  his  Charity  Sermons.     He  was  accustomed  annually  to  preach  a  sei 
in   behalf  of  a  Charity  School  connected  with  his  church ;   and  these 
fjourses,  both  by  the  appropriateness  of  their  matter,  and  the  impre 
manner  in  which  they  were  delivered,  attracted  great  attention,  and 
lifitened   to   by   crowded   audiences.       His   appeals   to   the    feelings    ol 
hearers  on  these  occasions  were  quite  irresistible ;  as  was  proved  by  the 
contributions  which  were  made  in  response  to  them.     The  general  tone  c 
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preaching  was  at  once  evangelical  and  practical;  and  many  of  his  discourses 
were  singularly  direct,  pungent  and  effectiye.  His  published  sermons  are,  I 
believe,  a  fair  specimen  of  his  efforts  in  the  pulpit. 

Sincerely  your  brother,  in  the  best  of  bonds, 

J.  J.  JANEWAT. 


IRA   CONDICT,  D.D  * 

1786—1811. 

Iba  Condiot,  a  son  (^  Daniel  and  Ruth  (Harrison)  Condiot,  was  bom  at 
OraDgBf  N.  J.,  February  21,  1764.  His  &ther  was  a  &rmer,  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  was  much  esteemed  for  his  piety,  prudence  and  patriotism. 

Young  C<mdict  was  fitted  for  College,  partly  by  the  Bev.  Jedediah  Chapman, 
the  minister  of  his  native  place,  and  partly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter,  of 
Newark.  He  became  a  member  of  Princeton  College  towards  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionaiy  War,  and  graduated  in  the  year  1784.  After  leaving  College,  he 
taught  a  sdiool  for  several  years  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  prosecuted  a  course  of  theological  study  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  WoodhuU,  the  Minister  of  the  congregation  in  which  he 
resided.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  in 
April,  1786.  He  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  and  installed 
Pastor  of  the  Churches  of  Newton,  Hardwick,  and  Shappenack,  N.  J.,  by  the 
same  Presbytery,  in  November,  1787,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Witherspoon 
preached.  In  the  autumn  of  1793  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  was  installed  as  its  Pastor  early  in  1794. 
At  the  revival  of  Queens  (now  Rutgers)  College  in  1808,  (in  effecting  which  he 
had  an  important  agency,)  he  was  chosen  Vice  President  ci  that  institution. 
Dr.  Livingston  was  chosen  Pre«dent;  but  the  office  was  virtually  nominal  in 
him,  as  he  confined  himself  to  his  Theological  Professorate ;  and  Mr.  (then  Dr.) 
Condict  (for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Princeton  College)  was  really  the  acting  President  until  his 
death,  which  occuned  on  the  1st  of  June,  1811.  He  preached  the  last  sermon 
in  the  Old  Dutch  Church  in  New  Brunswick  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon  in  May ; 
on  the  following  day  (Monday)  the  demolition  of  the  old  structure  began ;  and 
oa  the  second  Sabbath  after  his  preaching  that  last  sermon  he  was  buried. 

He  was  married  to  Sarah  Perrine,  daughter  of  Henry  Perrine,  a  fiurmer  of 
Freehold,  N.  J.  They  had  ei^t  children — one  son,  Banid  Harrison^  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  in  1807,  and  became  a  Tutor  in  the  College  at  New  Bruns- 
wick m  1809.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  died  the  same  year 
with  his  fiither.  Mrs.  Ccoidict  died  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Har- 
xison,  m  Newark,  January,  1846. 

•  M8S.  from  Bev.  Drs.  ThomM  Dowitt,  W.  H.  Oampbell,  and  R.  E.  Rodgen . 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  S.  CANNON,  D.D. 
Profissor  in  the  Theolooioal  Seminart,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

New  BRUNHwroK,  June  11,  1861 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  willing  to  give  jou,  so  far  as  my  feeble  health  will  pen 
my  recollections  of  the  Rey.  Dr.  Condict,  formerly  Pastor  of    the  Refon 
Dutch  Church  in  this  city.     My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in 
year  1797,  when  I  came  to  live  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  continued  till 
death,  a  period  of  about  fourteen  years.     I  knew  him  well  and  esteemed  1 
highly. 

Dr.  Condict  had  a  strong  athletic  frame,  was  considerably  above  the  med 
height,  had  dark  hair  and  eyes,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that  h 
cated  what  he  really  possessed, — a  masculine,  vigorous  intellect.  The  port 
of  Dr.  Bates,  the  celebrated  English  Nonconformist  minister,  as  it  is  givei 
his  works,  is  so  much  like  Dr.  Condict  that  you  would  suppose  he  might  1 
been  Bates'  son. 

In  his  general  intercourse  with  society  he  was  more  than  commonly  reser 
One  of  the  first  things  in  respect  to  him  that  would  have  struck  you,  wac 
remarkable  gravity ;  but,  with  his  intimate  friends,  he  would  often  unben 
cheerful  conversation ;  though  even  with  them  he  never  condescended  to  i 
thing  that  even  seemed  to  offend  against  the  strictest  Christian  and  minist 
decorum.  I  think  he  was  naturally  an  amiable  man,  and  was  always  gla 
confer  a  fiivour  whenever  it  was  in  his  power. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  Condict  never  had,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  remark 
popularity  in  the  sense  of  being  run  after  by  the  multitude ;  but  he  had  i 
was  &r  better, — a  testimony  in  the  consciences  of  his  hearers  to  the  fid< 
and  fearlessness  with  which  he  delivered  his  message.  He  was  not  the 
to  daub  with  un tempered  mortar.  Though  his  preaching  embraced  all 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  it  had  perhaps  more  to  do  with  the  law  and 
penalty,  than  with  those  themes  which  may  be  considered  as  peculiarly  e 
gelical.  He  was  rather  an  awakening  than  a  comforting  preacher.  He  d 
much  on  the  importance  of  a  deep  religious  experience ;  though  I  do  not  t 
that  he  was  accustomed  in  the  pulpit  to  go  into  any  very  rigid  analysu 
those  operations  of  the  mind  in  which  Christian  experience  especially  com 
His  sermons,  and  indeed  all  his  public  exercises,  were  remarkable  for  t 
ness  of  expression  and  condensation  of  thought.  He  was  not  di8ting:ui 
either  for  taste  or  imagination ;  but  the  turn  of  his  mind  was  natu 
rather  mathematical  and  metaphysical — this  gave  to  his  preaching  an  i 
mentative  cast,  though  it  did  not  render  it  obscure.  In  his  manner  in 
pulpit  he  was  rather  stiff  and  awkward,  and  used  but  little  gesture ; 
there  was  an  honesty  and  an  earnestness,  fitted  alike  to  arrest  the  attei 
and  open  a  way  to  the  conscience.  He  left  the  impression  on  your  mind 
he  was  aiming  at  a  single  object, — namely,  the  glory  of  his  Master  in 
salvation  of  his  fellow  men. 

As  a  Pastor,  Dr.  Condict  was  eminently  laborious  and  faithful.  Th 
not  remarkably  firee  in  his  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  was,  in  the 
sense,  their  friend;  and  their  spiritual  interests  especially  were  iden 
with  the  great  object  for  which  he  lived.  In  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  i 
Public  Bodies  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  discreet,  energetic 
influential.  His  general  influence  in  the  conmiunity  was  extensive 
salutary. 

I  saw  Dr.  Condict  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  had  an  opporti 
of  hearing  him  bear  his  dying  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Qospel;   or, 
haps  I  should  rather  say,  express  his  confident  conviction  that  he  was  a 
of  Qod.     The  old  nervous  fever  (now  called  the  Typhus  Major)  prey 
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here,  and  one  of  his  own  sons  had  fallen  a  victim  to  it.  The  Doctor  at 
length  took  it ;  but,  as  it  usually  operates  stealthily  in  its  earlier  stages,  he 
was  not  very  ill  for  some  little  time,  and  no  particular  apprehension  was 
awakened  concerning  him.  But  at  length  the  disease  assumed  an  alarming 
aspect,  and  his  mind  sunk  gradually  into  a  delirium.  I  visited  him  when  he 
was  in  this  state :  he  threw  his  large  limbs  about,  and  his  whole  appearance 
indicated  that  his  mind  was  bewildered  and  unstrung.  I  was  alone  with 
him,  and  I  waited  at  his  bedside  in  the  hope  that  there  might  be  some  gleam 
of  returning  reason.  And  I  was  not  disappointed.  Presently  he  lay  still, 
and  conversed  with  me  for  a  short  time  intelligently  and  calmly,  in  respect 
to  his  approaching  change.  Among  other  things,  he  said  with  great  emphasis, 
— « I  do  feel  that  I  love  God  above  all."  His  mind  then  wandered  again,  and 
again  it  had  a  moment  of  composure,  when  he  repeated  the  same  declaration. 
It  was  my  last  interview  with  him— he  died  shortly  after 

Yours  in  Christian  bonds, 

JAMES  S.  CANNON. 


JOHN  M.  VAN  HARLINGEN. 

1786—1813. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ISAAC  N.  WYCKOFF,  D.D. 

Albany,  December  20,  1864. 
My  dear  Sir :  I  regret  to  say  that  I  find  but  the  most  meagre  material  for  a 
skettji  of  the  life  of  the  late  Rev.  John  M.  Yan  Harlmgen,  as  not  only  have  most 
of  his  contemporaries  passed  away,  but  scarcely  any  records  of  him  have  survived. 
I  have  had  some  knowledge  of  him  from  my  earliest  recollection,  as  I  was  bom 
and  spent  the  first  years  of  my  life  within  two  miles  of  his  residence,  and  was 
bi^)tized  by  his  successor,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cannon,  in  the  same  church  where  Mr. 
Yan  Haiihigen  had  been  Pastor. 

John  M.  Yan  Harlingen,  a  son  of  Emestos  Yan  Harlingen,  was  bom  at 
Milstone,  N.  J.,  in  the  year  1761.     Of  his  earliest  developments  and  history 
even  tradition  is  silent.     He  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  New  Brunswick,  in 
the  year  1783.     He  is  believed  to  have  prosecuted  his  theolo^cal  course  partly 
under  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Johannes  Martinus  Yan  Harlingen,  and  partly  under 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Meyer,  of  Pompton.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the 
Classis  of  New  Brunswick,  in  1786;  and  the  next  year  became  Pastor  of  the 
United  Churches  of  Six-Mile-Run  and  Milstone.     In  1791,  (one  authority  has 
it  1797,)  he  resigned  }na  charge,  but  continued  to  reside  with  his  &ther  at  Mil- 
stone, devoting  himself,  with  great  assiduity,  to  theological  research,  and  having 
under  his  care  several  students  in  Divinity.     In  June,  1812,  he  was  called  to  the 
Professorship  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  New  Brunswick.     He  accepted  the  appointment,  but  had 
d»!l)arged  the  duties  of  the  place  for  one  year  only,  when  he  was  removed  by 
death.     He  died  at  Milstone,  of  bilious  colic,  after  a  few  hours  of  intense  agony, 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1813,  aged  fifty-two  years.     He  lived  and  died  a  bachelor. 
His  cmly  publication  was  a  Translation  from  the  Dutch  of  Yan  Der  Kemp's  Ser- 
mons on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  1810. 

I  remember  Mr.  Yan  Harlingen  as  a  tall,  thin  man,  somewhat  stooping  in  his 
attitode,  with  what  would  be  termed  a  downcast  look,  seldom  turning  his  eyes  to 
the  ri^t  or  left,  as  he  deliberately  proceeded  on  his  way.     From  the  fiict  that 
Vol.  K.  11 
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be  was  a  bachelor,  and  withal  a  close  student,  and  had  no  one  bat  himself  to 
iu^I>oiisible  for  his  wardrobe,  his  clothes  were  neither  of  the  newest  fiishion,  nor  ^ 
iud  Native  of  acquaintance  with  a  brush.  He  resided,  during  mj  knowledge 
hiiM^  with  his  brother,  in  the  paternal  mansion,  in  the  village  of  Milstc 
Tli(jre,  in  a  retired  room,  he  had  his  study,  furnished  with  the  utmost  plainn 
but  containing  what  seemed  to  me  a  most  wonderful  and  useless  amount  of  bo< 
A  great  many  of  these  books  were  heavy  tomes,  bound  in  vellum,  and  in 
Bucch  language.  In  that  study  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  on  his  k 
in  1ST  ructions  for  some  months,  and  there  I  had  my  introduction  to  the  mysteries 
the  dead  languages.  He  was  an  extremely  modest  and  diffident  person.  1 
wa^  strikingly  manifested  in  the  &ct  that,  in  examining  his  class  on  their  les8( 
be  scarcely  looked  up  into  our  &ces.  Deeply  learned  himself,  he  was  not 
best  teacher,  because  he  was  too  diffident  to  venture  a  criticism,  and  too  I 
to  rebuke  our  inattention.  In  later  years,  when  he  was  Professor  of  Hebrei 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Dutch  Church,  he  was  hi^y  approved  i 
proficient  in   that  language. 

As  a  Preacher,  I  can  now  see  him  standing  in  the  pulpit,  in  rather  a  stoo{ 
posture,  with  his  hands  on  the  two  comers  of  the  Bible-board,  and  his  eyes 
hi^  notes,  or  on  the  Bible,  and,  without  a  variation  of  attitude,  or  the  semblano 
a  gesture,  pronouncing  his  clear  and  well  digested  sermon,  almost  in  a  monot 
&om  the  beginning  to  the  end.  He  could  and  did  preach  both  in  the  Di 
and  English  languages.  The  lovers  of  systematic  doctrine  and  Christian  e: 
rienoe  highly  esteemed  his  discourses.  His  Translation  of  Van  Dar  Ken 
Sermons,  already  alluded  to,  which  is  one  of  the  formulas  of  the  Dutch  Chu 
wa^  made  at  the  suggestion  of  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  aD< 
believe,  by  a  formal  request  of  the  Synod. 

Mr.  Van  Harlingen  was  very  remarkable  for  his  meditative  habits  and  ei 
abstraction  from  ordinary  surrounding  objects  and  ocoiurences.  Many  anecd 
illiijitrative  of  this  characteristic  are  told  in  my  native  nei^bourhood,  of  whic 
ijiuy  venture  to  mention  a  single  one.  The  good  Pastor  always  rode  on  he 
bsick.  At  the  church  he  had  a  particular  post,  to  which  he  uniformly  fiistc 
hk  horse.  On  one  occasion,  some  mischievous  boys,  as  was  supposed,  had  sul 
tuted  another  man's  horse  in  place  of  his,  and,  amidst  the  merriment  of 
iin^hins,  the  worthy  Pastor,  apparently  full  of  the  sacred  message  he  had 
delivered  to  the  congregation,  without  remarking  the  change,  un&stened 
neighbour's  dashing  steed,  and  would  have  had  a  most  expeditious,  and  perl 
dangerous,  ride,  had  not  the  mistake  been  corrected  in  time  to  prevent  all  d 
irous  consequences. 

The  great  excellence  of  the  character  of  this  good  man  was  his  deep,  fer 
experimental  piety.  Although  I  cannot  testify  concerning  this  particular  i 
my  personal  knowledge,  yet  I  well  remember  the  testimony  of  my  owa.  g( 
paroDts,  and  of  many  of  the  &thers  of  the  church  in  which  he  had  ministe 
He  was  one  rf  those  Christians  who  manifestly  live  above  the  world.  Wi 
siiflWient  patrimony  to  make  all  attention  to  peouniaiy  gain  unneceeaary 
employed  his  whole  time  in  sacred  studies,  spiritual  conversation  and  private  d 
tioDS.  The  savour  of  his  piety  is  like  ointment  poured  forth,  that  still  exhale 
fragrance  in  the  region  where  he  lived  and  died. 

Yours  truly, 

I.  N.  WYCKOFI 
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MOSES  FRELIGH  * 

1787—1817. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  OSTRANDER,  D.D. 

Sauqerties,  February  4, 1863. 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  E.ey.  Moses  Freligh,  from  his  talents 
and  character  and  position  in  the  Dutch  Church,  is  Mrlj  entitled  to  be  placed 
on  Ae  list  of  those  whom  your  work  is  designed  to  commemorate.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  furnish  you  with  some  brief  notices  of  his  life,  with  my  recollections 
of  some  of  his  more  prominent  characteristics. 

Moses  Freligh,  a  son  of  Petrus  and  Maria  (Wood)  Freligh,  was  bom 
probably  in  the  town  of  Saugerties,  May  9,  1763.  He  studied  both  the 
kngoages  and  sciences  under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Solomon  Froeligh. 
He  was  further  educated  at  the  Academy  of  Hackensack,  under  the  well  known 
Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  afterwards  Professor  of  Languages  in  Columbia  College; 
and  was  also,  for  a  while,  a  pupil  in  the  Classical  School  at  New  Brunswick.  He 
studied  Theology,  partly  under  his  brother,  Solomon  FrcBligh,  and  partly  under 
Dr.  Livingston,  or,  as  one  authority  has  it.  under  Dr.  Herman  Meyer,  Lector  of 
Theology  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Particular  Synod  of  New  York,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1787.  He  received  a 
call  on  the  20th  of  February,  1788,  from  the  Chiux5hes  of  Shawangunck  and 
Montgomery  (Walkill),  and,  the  call  having  been  approved  by  the  Synod  on  the 
1st  of  May,  he  was  regularly  ordained  and  installed  in  the  Shawangunck  Church 
OD  the  22d  of  June,  the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Isaac  BlauveH.  He  continued  Pastor  of  both  these  churches  until  1811,  when 
he  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Shawangunck  Church,  and  confined  his  labours  to 
that  of  Montgomery,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  of  dropsy,  on 
the  lOA  of  February,  1817,  aged  fifty-four  years ;  and  was  buried  in  the  Mont- 
gomery church-yard  on  the  12th,  after  a  Funeral  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  H.  D. 
Wilson,  of  Shawangunck. 

He  was  married  on  the  8th  of  April,  1788,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and 
Tanneke  Varick,  of  the  city  of  New  York.  They  had  nine  children, — three 
0OD8  and  six  daughters.  Mrs.  Freligh  died  of  consumption,  on  the  23d  of  Nov- 
ember, 1808. 

Having  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  my  youth  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
churches,  and  been  a  member,  for  about  eight  years,  of  the  Classis  (that  of 
Ulster)  to  which  he  also  belonged,  and  of  course  intimately  associated  with  him 
in  the  transaction  of  ecclesiastical  business,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  making 
obserTations  upon  his  habits  and  character,  his  ecclesiastiod  and  secular  stand- 
ing, his  religious  pursuits  and  successes. 

Mr.  Freli^  was  certainly  a  man  of  excellent  natural  endowments,  was  an 
acceptable  Preacher  and  a  diligent  and  faithful  Pastor.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  an  uncommonly  fine  external  appearance.  His  stature  was  a  little  above 
mediocrity ;  his  frame  and  figure  symmetrical  and  robust ;  his  complexion  li^t ; 
his  eye  mtensely  observant ;  his  countenance  readily  takmg  on  a  smile ;  and  his 
whole  aspect  manly  and  imposing.  His  voice  was  clear,  his  enunciaticoi  distinct, 
his  gesture  natural,  and  his  delivery  altogether  unembarrassed.     So  fiu:  at  least 
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as  axterDals  wero  oonoemed,  you  might  have  selected  him  to  be  the  head  ( 
anuy,  or  to  have  figured  in  some  scene  of  martial  triumph.  He  had  a  < 
ap])rtheDsion  and  sound  judgment,  but  he  was  very  sensitive  and  excil 
Wilh  his  friends  he  was  fiuniliar  and  agreeable,  but,  in  the  presence  of  supj 
enomies,  he  was  generally  cautious  and  reserved,  though  sometimes  fearfullj 
cfLstic.  His  prejudices,  I  think,  were  easily  excited,  but  not  so  easily  rem< 
Hiid  his  application  to  study  been  equal  to  his  native  strength  of  intellec 
would  no  doubt  have  made  a  much  broader  mark  than  he  has  actually  left. 
WHS  especially  distinguished  for  his  proclivity  to  anecdote,  and  for  an  exubei 
of  wit  and  satire.  Scarcely  any  occasion  could  occur  but  that  he  had  some 
fitury  at  hand  that  would  exactly  meet  it.  Sometimes  he  would  repel  an  j 
mmtt  and  make  opposition  to  his  opinions  appear  ridiculous,  by  simply  narr 
tht^  most  trifling  incident.  I  confess  that  I  often  felt  that  it  was  worth  wh 
be:  cureful  and  not  say  any  thing  that  would  set  his  batteries  of  sarcasm 
eatire  at  work.  In  deliberative  bodies,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  some 
showed  more  wit  than  logic ;  and  J.  have  known  instances  in  which  learned  a 
oQiBts  have  been  absolutely  confounded  by  a  single  hmnorous  thrust  tk 
would  make  at  them.  In  the  pulpit,  however,  I  think  this  tendency  o 
niLture  was  never  suffered  to  manifest  itself — there  I  believe  he  was  unifi 
gravti  and  reverential. 

There  was  a  manifest  improvement  in  Mr.  Freligh's  character,  at  least  i 
^  spirituality  was  concerned,  with  his  advancing  years.  Towards  the  close 
life  he  became  fiir  more  grave,  and  evinced  much  more  of  religious  sens! 
and  tender  interest  in  his  work,  than  at  any  preceding  period.  As  an  illust 
of  the  force  of  habit,  however,  I  was  informed  that,  a  few  moments  befoi 
di^^itli,  though  he  had  just  been  engaged  in  the  solemn  exercises  of  devoti 
humorous  expression  escaped  him.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  no 
standing  this  uncontrollable  tendency  to  saying  witty  things,  he  waa  exceeding! 
«eieutious  in  all  matters  of  moment,  and,  where  he  felt  that  duty  was  cona 
he  was  as  immovable  as  the  mountain.  I  once  accompanied  him  to  a  Parti 
SyDod,  where  his  name  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum.  He  object 
having  his  name  recorded,  on  account  of  a  scruple  arising  from  an  interprc 
of  Uic  Butch  Constitution.  The  leading  members  of  Synod  argued  witJ 
about  the  difficulty,  believing  that  the  Constitution  legitimately  admitted  of ; 
mtniction  that  would  obviate  the  scruple.  They  i^iled  to  convince  him,  aj 
rt_fused  to  let  his  name  appear.  Neither  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Linn,  nor  th 
suasions  of  Br.  Romeyn,  nor  the  expostulations  of  Jeremiah  Romeyn,  could 
to  make  him  withdraw  his  objection.  He  saw  and  knew  that  the  conser 
cif  his  non-compliance  would  be  that  the  Synod  could  not  organize,  and  the 
h-'Ts  must  disperse,  though  many  of  them  had  travelled  a  considerable  di 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  yet  this  did  not  move  him  a  particle, 
evtjf  else  might  fiiil  him,  he  seemed  determined  to  enjoy  the  testimony  of  ] 
conscience. 

I  am  obliged,  as  you  perceive,  to  admit  that  Moses  Freligh's  usefdlnes 
probably  very  considerably  lessened  by  his  mveterate  love  of  fun ;  but  he 
kind  husband,  an  affectionate  &ther,  a  manly  advocate  of  what  he  believed 
the  truth  of  God,  a  &ithful  and  steady  friend  of  our  ecclesiastical  institut 
fearless  advocate  of  political  and  religious  liberty,  a  useful  member  of  our  < 
Courts,  and,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  an  earnest  prom< 
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practical  gocDiness,  a  jndicious,  unbending  disciplinarian  in  his  congregation,  an 
humble,  resolute  and  devoted  servant  of  God  and  man. 

Yours  with  sincere  regard, 

HENRY  OSTRANDER. 


GERARDUS  ARENTZ  KUYPERS,  D.D  * 

1787—1833. 

Oebardus  Arentz  Kutpers  was  bom  on  the  Island  of  Cura9oa,  December 
16,  1766.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Warmoldey  Kuypers,  and  Johannah  Vas- 
salena  Waldore,  his  wife,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Holland.  His  Either  was 
educated  for  the  ministry  in  the  University  of  Groningen,  and  was  associated 
there  with  several  individuals  who  afterwards  were  settled  as  clergymen  in  this 
oountiy,  and  were  among  the  lights  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  His  first 
settlement  was  on  the  Island  where  his  son  was  bom ;  but,  after  a  few  years,  he 
resigned  his  charge  on  account  of  declining  health,  and  returned  to  his  native 
land.  Shortly  afljer  this  he  came,  by  invitation,  to  this  country,  and  was  settled 
for  a  short  time  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  whence  he  removed  to  Hackensack,  N. 
J.,  where  he  continued  in  the  fidthful  exercise  of  his  ministry,  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1799.  He  was  a  man  of  high  classical  attsdnments,  and 
some  of  his  manuscript  sermons,  written  in  Latm,  are  still  in  existence. 

G.  A.  Kuypers  came,  with  his  parents,  to  this  country,  m  his  early  childhood. 
He  was  educated  at  Hackensack,  during  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
chiefly  by  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  who  was  then  the  principal  classical  teacher  in  New 
Jersey, — the  operations  of  the  College  at  Princetcm  being  at  that  time  suspended. 
Shortiy  after  he  had  completed  his  classical  course,  he  was  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  and  immediately  commenced  his  theological  studies  under 
the  direction  of  his  &ther ;  though  he  subsequently  put  himself,  for  a  while,  under 
the  instraction  of  the  Rev.  Hermanns  Meyer  and  the  Rev.  Dirck  Romeyn.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1787 ;  and  was  ordained  and  installed,  by  the  Classis 
of  Hackensack,  as  Collegiate  Pastor  with  the  Rev.  Benjamin  YanderUnde,  at 
Paramus,  N.  J.,  June  15,  1788.  In  1789  he  received  and  accepted  a  call,  from 
the  Collegiate  Dutch  Churches  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  preach  in  the  Dutch 
language.  He  was  installed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livmgston,  and  contmued  in  con- 
nection with  these  churches  as  long  as  he  lived.  Until  1803  his  preaching  was 
exclusively  in  Dutch ;  but,  at  that  time,  he,  by  request,  commenced  preaching  in 
Snglish,  and  continued  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  his  removal  to 
New  York  he  received  a  call  from  the  Church  in  Schenectady,  and  another  from 
the  Church  in  Albany,  but  declined  them  both.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement 
his  colleagues  were  Dr.  Livingston  and  Dr.  Linn.  Dr.  Abed  was  associated  with 
him  not  long  after,  and  several  other  promment  clergymen  before  the  close  of  his 
life. 

In  1791  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey;  and,  in  1810,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Rutgers  CoU^. 

*MS.  from  his  8od>  Samael  S.  Eujpers,  M.D» 
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Dr.  Kajpere,  during  twyeral  of  his  last  years,  suffered  severdyfrom  oocu 
fittacks  of  asthma,  but  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  the  ossifioatioD  < 
heart  After  he  became  apprized  of  the  probability  that  his  days  would  be 
fbw,  he  manifested  a  disposition  to  see  as  many  of  his  friends  as  he  could 
Bafety;  and,  in  his  conversations  with  them,  showed  himself  a  most  edi 
example  of  resignation  to  the  Divine  wilL  lie  died  on  the  28th  of  June, 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  been  for  more  than  twenty 
the  Senior  Pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Churches.  Three  minutes  before  his 
he  was  conversing  fredy  with  his  friends  around  him,  and  ho  had  scarcely  c 
to  speak  before  it  was  perceived  that  he  had  also  ceased  to  breathe.  His  Fi 
was  very  numerously  attended,  especially  by  clergymen  of  all  the  various  dei 
nations ;  and  a  Sermon  with  reference  to  his  death  was  preached,  on  the  bu( 
ing  Sabbath,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry. 

For  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  Dr.  Kuypers  had  been  engaged  ii 
paring  for  the  press  a  series  of  Discourses  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism ;  but 
were  not  left  in  so  advanced  a  state  as  to  admit  of  being  published. 

In  1789  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  c^  Samuel  Schuyler,  of 
York.     They  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.     Both  the  sons  reoer 
classical  education,  and  the  eldest  is  a  Physician  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Kuypers  died,  of  Yellow  Fever,  on  the  20th  <rf  November,  1801,  in  the  t 
first  year  of  her  age. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  KNOX,  D.D. 

New  York,  January  14,  1( 

Dear  Brother :  It  has  gratified  me  to  know  that  my  former  revered  1 
and  colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kuypers,  is  to  have  a  place  among  those  i 
biographies  you  propose  to  sketch.  It  was  my  privilege  to  labour  wit! 
in  the  same  pastoral  charge,  in  uninterrupted  harmony  and  afiection,  d 
a  space  of  more  than  seventeen  years.  His  ministry  in  New  York  eml 
a  period  of  upwards  of  forty-four  years,  during  which  he  was  succesi 
contemporary  with  ten  colleagues;  namely,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Livingston, 
Abeel,  Schu  reman,  Brodhead,  and  Milledoller,  the  Rev.  P.  N.  Strong,  m 
and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Brownlee  and  Dewitt.  Five  of  these  he  survived  ;  a 
his  own  time  ho  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  leaving  behind  him  a  ch& 
without  reproach. 

In  the  even  tenor  of  his  useful  life  few  striking  incidents  were  found, 
predominant  characteristic  was  humility.  He  never  pandered  for  distin 
Of  men  he  sought  not  praise — he  even  shunned  notoriety.  I  have 
known  one  who  seemed  more  entirely  and  cheerfully  submissive  to  th< 
of  God ;  more  candid  in  his  estimate  of  men ;  more  ft*ee  from  every  feeli 
jealousy.  His  character  was  truly  expressed,  by  his  own  lips,  to  a  fri< 
few  days  before  his  death — «An  experimental  knowledge  of  Christ,' 
he,  «  I  believe  to  be  the  perfection  of  wisdom.  Humility  I  have  alwayi 
fiidered  as  the  brightest  ornament  of  a  Christian.  My  desire  has  a 
been  to  avoid  the  road  of  ostentation  which  leads  to  the  praise  of  mei 
to  proceed  in  that  retiring,  humble  path,  which  conducts  to  the  plaudi 
Heaven.  The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  am  resigned  to  th 
of  my  Heavenly  Father.  I  desire  to  close  my  pilgrimage  in  peace  wit  I 
and  man.  I  believe  that  Qod  intends  to  save  me,  and  I  look  for  sar 
alone  through  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

The  temper  of  Dr.  Kuypers  was  amiable,  cheerful  and  kind,  and  his  fe 
were  under  a  discipline  and  control  seldom  found.     His  was  the  omam 
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a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.     He  was  no  meddler  in  other  men's  matters,  no 
promoter  of  evil  surmisings.     He  spake  eyil  of  no  man. 

He  possessed  a  sound,  rich,  well-balanced  mind,  a  memory  singularly 
retentive,  and  affections  sincerely  devout.  He  had  read  extensively  and  with 
profit.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  close  and  successful  student. 
The  Bible  was  his  chief  study,  and  it  was  familiar  to  him  in  a  very  unusual 
degree.  His  discourses  were  richly  evangelical  and  practical,  well  arranged 
and  lucid.  Never  inferior,  they  often  attained  a  high  order  of  excellence,  and 
were  delivered  with  undeviating  propriety. 

His  pastoral  qualifications  were  eminent.  Affable,  courteous,  kind,  his 
words  were  fitly  spoken,  and  were  "  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 
None  knew  better  than  he  the  best  means  of  pouring  consolation  into  the 
afflicted  and  sorrowful  heart.  Wherever  he  came  he  met  a  cordial  welcome. 
An  accurate  observer  of  things,  of  sound  judgment,  correct  taste,  and  a  strict 
sense  of  propriety,  he  was  quite  incapable  of  any  thing  rude  or  unseemly. 

Prudent,  peaceable,  amiable,  wherever  he  considered  truth  and  principle 
concerned,  he  was  immovably  firm.  Unobtrusive,  modest,  retiring,  he 
seldom  spoke  as  a  member  of  Church  Courts,  but  his  opinion,  whenever  it 
was  given,  was  judicious,  and  was  always  received  with  deference  and 
respect.  As  a  living  chronicle  of  past  events,  his  decision  on  matters  of 
usage  and  precedent  was,  for  many  years,  received  as  final. 

In  person  he  was  of  medium  stature,  well  proportioned,  compactly  built, 
and  possessed  of  remarkable  agility. 

His  last  end  was  peaceful,  nay  more, — it  was  triumphant.  The  intellectual 
and  moral  energies  of  his  being  were  waked  up  to  new  life  and  energy  as  the 
crisis  drew  near.     The  scene  was  at  once  sublime  and  subduing. 

Wishing,  my  dear  brother,  that  a  blessing  may  attend  all  your  diversified 
labours,  I  am  most  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

JOHN  KNOX. 


JAMES  VAN  CAMPEN  ROMEYN. 

1787—1840. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  ROMEYN,  D.D. 

New  Brunswick,  May  29, 1861. 

Dear  Brother:  I  feel  myself  under  an  obligation  to  fill  the  niche  which  you 
nave  80  kindly  reserved  for  my  revered  fether,  and  it  should  have  been  discharged 
long  before  this,  had  not  my  sudden,  severe  and  prolonged  prostration  prevented. 

James  Van  Campen  Romeynwes  bom  at  Minisink,  Sussex  County,  N.  *T., 
on  Ae  15th  of  November,  1765.  His  fether,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Romeyn,  was 
first  settled  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  in  1751,  and  had,  shortly  before  his  birth,  removed 
to  {he  above  mentioned  place.  The  best  commentary  on  the  influences  under 
which  he  was  educated  is,  that  four  out  of  seven  of  his  fether's  sons  devoted 
themselves  to  the  ministry.  It  is  not  known  to  what  precise  period  he  referred 
his  ooDver^on.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  to  his  early  youth  ;  for  aU 
tofcdition  represents  him  as  having  been  always  distinguished,  not  only  for  manly 
smplicity  of  character  and  a  fraidmess  that  scorned  disguise,  but  a  conscientious 
^tischarge  of  duty.  His  fether  having  removed  to  Caughnawaga,  on  the  Mohawk, 
(be  was  the  first  settled  minister  West  of  Schenectady),  he  obtained  his  literary 
edocatioa  at  tiie  Schenectady  Academy,  and  finished  in  June,  1785.     He  imme- 
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d  lately  commeDoed  the  study  of  Theology  with  his  relative,  Dr.  Dirck  R< 
and  was  licensed  by  the  Synod  of  New  Fork,  October  5,  1787.  A  few 
after,  he  was  called  to  the  united  Congregations  at  Greenbush  and  Schodae 
having  accepted  the  call,  he  commenced  his  labours  there  in  February,  17^ 
May  following  he  was  married  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Maus  Van  Vi 
of  Schenectady.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  in  honour  of  one  of  the  best  of  m 
that  she  waa,  in  every  respect,  fitted  for  her  station.  She  had  a  vigorous 
standing,  and  a  large  share  of  excellent  conunon  sense.  She  was  distin^ 
nlso  for  magnanimity,  candour,  great  energy  in  action  and  deep  religious  prin 
arid  to  these  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  were  added  a  commanding 
and  uncommon  grace  and  dignity  of  manners.  She  acted  through  life 
generous  maxim  on  which  she  started, — "  Let  ministers  mind  their  congre^ 
and  let  their  wives  take  charge  of  their  ferailies."  Never  were  the  dutii 
trials  of  a  public  man  more  effectually  relieved  by  the  sympathies  and  a; 
f»artnor,  than  in  the  case  of  my  father.  She  died  on  the  22d  of  April, 
atter  a  short  illness,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  My  parents  ha 
children, — seven  daughters  and  two  sons,  all  of  whom  survived  them, 
formed  a  second  marriage  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pell,  of  Paramus,  N.  J 
whom  he  lived  happily  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  remained  in  his  first  charge  till  July  1st,  1794.  And  having  orgaj 
church  at  Wynantskill,  which  had  been  one  of  his  preaching  stations,  he  at 
a  united  call  from  it  and  the  Church  at  Greenbush,  one  of  his  first  ccmgre^ 
and  took  up  his  residence  midway  between  them,  at  Blooming  Grove,  twi 
East  of  Albany.  In  October,  1799,  he  received  a  call  Scorn  the  united  ( 
gations  of  Hackensack  and  Schraalenbergh,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  which 
constrained  to  accept  Here  he  continued  his  labours  in  the  Grospel,  on  al 
Sabbaths,  until  the  autumn  of  1832,  when,  on  a  certain  day,  at  his  own  ts 
was  suddenly  struck  with  paralysis.  He  silently  burst  into  tears,  r^ardii 
a  signal  that  his  work  was  nearly  done.  After  some  unsuccessful  efforts, 
[Kirt,  to  procure  a  colleague,  he  attempted  to  resume  his  labours,  and,  wit] 
feebleness,  continued  to  serve  them  until  April,  1833,  when  a  call  was  m 
the  Church  in  Hackensack  upon  myself,  at  that  time  Pastor  at  Six-ISIil 
The  connection  between  Hackensack  and  Schraalenbergh  was  now  dissolve 
rt?tuned  his  relation  as  joint  Pastor  at  Hackensack  till  September,  18i 
never  appeared  in  the  pulpit  after  the  first  Sabbath  in  May,  1833,  when  he  n 
it  to  his  son.  His  last  public  performance  was  a  Funeral  Sermon,  in  the 
language,  over  one  of  his  early  ftiends,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  aged  m 
of  his  church.  He  declined  dowly  but  steadily.  The  recurrence  of  sli^ 
perceptible  shocks  several  times  excited  the  alarm  of  the  fimiily,  indicatin 
proved  to  be  the  &ct, — that  his  time  was  at  hand.  As  he  approached  th 
of  life,  his  mind  seemed  weak  and  wandering  on  every  subject  except  th 
fiulvation ;  but  on  that  it  was  as  dear  and  active  as  ever.  The  weaiy  wl 
life  finally  stood  still  on  the  27th  of  June,  1840,  when  he  was  in  the  » 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  Funeral  Address  was  delivered  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  ] 
of  New  York,  to  a  large  and  deeply  impressed  audience,  and  his  remair 
interred  in  the  grave  yard  at  Hackensack. 

In  person  my  &ther  was  taU  and  well-proportioned,  in  form  erect,  in 
grave,  in  demeanour  modest  and  deferential.  His  step  was  deliberate  an 
and  his  whole  appearance  well  fitted  to  command  respect    He  possessed  ihi 
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scribable  something,  which  may  be  called  the  power  of  presence,  which  forbids 
libertiei«,  checks  frivolity,  and  inspires  reverence. 

In  sketching  my  Other's  character,  I  would  remark,  in  general,  that  it  was 
rather  symmetrical  than  striking,  and  had  more  of  the  beaatifiil  than  the  bold 
and  imposing.     He  was  a  good  man ;  and  there  was  an  infusion  of  the  same 
predominant  qualities  in  every  thing  he  did.     While  acts  of  religious  worship 
were,  in  his  view,  a  distinct  service,  the  religious  prbidple  gave  complexion  to, 
and  exercised  control  over,  the  whole  course  of  his  life.     He  had  naturally  a 
clear  and  penetrating  understanding,  discovering  readily  the  relations  and  results 
of  things,  and  furnishing  material  for  a  vrise  and  safe  judgment     His  mind  was 
not  rapid  in  its  action,  neither  was  it  so  slow  that  he  might  be  said  to  reason  out 
his  conclusions.     It  was  rather  a  power  of  intuitive  perception,  a  mental  instinct 
and  sagacity,  that  guided  him,  under  whose  influences  the  judgments  he  formed 
on  every  subject   were    characteristically   sober   and  solid.     He  rarely  made 
a  fiilse  step,  or  found  occasion  to  take  the  back  track.     Stability  of  purpose  and 
promptness  in  action  marked  every  thing  that  he  did.     In  his  piety  he  was 
remarkably  unostentatious  and  modest,  but  the  general  subject  of  Christian  expe- 
rience he  always  showed  himself  ready  and  disposed  to  converse  upon.     His 
views  <^  Divine  sovereignty,  human  depravity,  and  redeeming  love,  disposed  him 
to  much  serious  reflection,  deep  humility  and  a  circumspect  walk.      In   his 
attachments  and  pursuits  he  displayed  a  guarded  feeling,  closely  inspected  the 
diaracter  of  every  joy  that  solicited  his  heart,  and  lived  under  a  sense  of  the 
Divine  jH-esence,  in  the  spirit  of  the  prayer, — "  Hold  up  my  feet  in  thy  paths 
that  my  footsteps  slip  not."    At  the  same  time  he  was  a  cheerful  Christian.     He 
had  that  conscious  freedom  from  guile,  that  singleness  of  eye  and  love  of  peace, 
that  raider  the  spirit  most  free  and  happy  m  all  its  actings  toward  the  outer 
WOTid.     In  his  religious  views  he  was  a  decided  Calvinist,  though  fer  from  being 
a  bigot     Those  great  truths,  which  he  regarded  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian's  hope,  were  always  prominent  in  his  preaching,  and  he  was  never 
tempted  away  fit)m  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  into  the  cold  regions  of  theological 
metaphysics.     He  was  not  ashamed  to  say, — "  I  don't  know ;"  remarking  that 
those  who  attempted  to  fly  over  a  deep  gulf  with  short  vrings,  were  more  likely 
to  &n  than  to  return  with  wonderftd  revelations.     He  preached  what  are  gene- 
rally considered  the  severer  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  a  manner  fitted  to  disarm 
opposition.     He  believed  that  to  argue  from  God  to  man  on  the  subject  of  moral 
obligation  is  right,  because  God  says, — "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy ;"  but  to 
aigue  from  man  to  God  on  the  subject  of  prerogative,  he  held  to  be  gross  Macy 
and  daring  presumption.     Although  generally  preaching  from  short  notes,  he  had 
aD  eztraordmary  ^iUty  at  interweavmg  Scripture  language  with  the  texture  of 
his  discourse,  thus  enforcing  all  that  he  said  by  the  Divme  authority. 

He  was  eminently  tender  and  impressive  on  Communion  occasions.  It  was 
the  custom  in  his  church  to  stand  around  the  table ; — the  officers  and  elderly 
members  of  the  church  first  partaking,  and  the  rest  in  their  order.  He  gave 
Uie  bread  to  every  one  with  his  own  hand,  and  accompanied  the  act  with  some 
word  of  comfort  or  caution  from  the  Scriptures.  On  tfiese  occasions  he  displayed 
his  peculiar  ability  to  speak  a  word  in  season,  and  to  adapt  his  instructions  to  the 
cases  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  My  heart  yet  bums  within  me,  as  I  recall 
the  impressrve  scenes  and  tender  expressions  c^  thirty  years  ago ;  when  I  saw 
tears  flowing  down  firom  eyes  unused  to  weepinsr,  and  knew  that  burdens  of  sor- 
Voi-.  IX.  12 
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row  which  had  long  been  weighing  upon  the  hearts  of  belieyers  were  < 
under  the  fulness  and  variety  of  Christian  consolation  there  presented. 

He  was  an  eminent  example  of  Christian  prudence  and  meeknes 
t  ibeerved  carefully  the  indications  of  Divine  Providence,  and  never  allow< 
eelf  to  plunge  into  difficulties,  from  mere  impulse  or  the  want  of  due  rel 
At  one  period  of  his  ministry  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  of  the  { 
embarrassment  from  his  connection  with  a  most  painful  and  protracted 
vcrsy ;  but  his  wisdom  and  humility  proved  fully  adequate  to  the  exigenc 

He  was  a  model  of  Christian  and  ministerial  diligence.  At  Schod 
occupied  a  district  at  least  ten  miles  wide  and  eighteen  long.  And  in 
Ilk  field  was  about  six  miles  in  width,  and  seventeen  miles  between  the  e 
ties  of  his  congregations.  In  both  of  them  Funeral  Sermons  were  in^ 
required,  for  young  and  old.  The  &ithfulness  of  his  teachings  may  be  i 
from  the  spiritual  state  of  his  people.  His  upper  congregation  particular] 
which  storms  and  the  supply  of  other  churches  oflen  kept  him  a  mot 
time,  presents  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  reward  of  a  &itiiful  labourer, 
love  of  order,  spirit  of  reverence,  conscientious  and  earnest  devotion  t 
work  in  the  Sabbath  school  and  prayer-meeting,  and  all  the  various  fc 
Christian  influence,  which  still  remain  there  in  active  operation,  constitute 
gratefril  and  impressive  monument  to  his  fidelity. 

He  enjoyed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  confidence  of  his  people.  Thei 
many  among  them  who  would  employ  no  other  person  to  write  their  wills 
other  confidential  papers,  so  perfectly  assured  were  they  of  his  competei 
carefulness  and  his  disinterestedness.  On  one  occasion,  an  aged  Elder 
vrill  he  had  written  some  time  before,  sent  for  him  in  a  state  of  great  exc 
by  reason  of  the  bad  treatment  he  had  received  from  a  son-in-law.  *<  Wl 
I  do  ?" — said  he, — "  I  have  taken  that  viper  mto  my  bosom ;  I  have  ^ 
liim  into  life ;  I  have  left  him  the  bulk  of  my  property ;  and  he  has  st 
to  the  heart — I  wish  to  consult  you."  He  then  intimated  a  purpose  1 
something  to  the  church,  and  to  make  some  other  appropriations  that  w 
to  my  fiither's  advantage.  Said  my  fiUlier  in  reply,— ** I  must  decline  s 
word.  When  one  said  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  *  Master,  speak  to  my  broil 
he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me,'  He  replied, — *  Who  made  me  a  jut 
divider  over  you?'  He  is  my  example,  and  I  must  imitate  Him. 
write  for  you  just  what  you  want ;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  have  any 
making  the  dispositions  of  your  will,  and  under  the  circumstances  I  e^ 
blamed  even  if  I  were  to  do  the  penmanship.  Settle  your  fiynily  tro 
3'oiir  own  way" — ^and  with  this  he  retired. 

Though  he  possessed  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  setf-control,  he  hi 
a  proportional  degree  of  self-respect,  and  on  fitting  occa^ons  he  would  i 
the  latter  even  at  the  expense  of  administering  a  scathing  rebuke.  At  a 
time,  one  summer,  when  his  house  was  filled  with  company,  he  was  vii 
ao  agent  of  a  Religious  Benevolent  Society,  whose  business  would  ne< 
c»Ocupy  several  days,  and  whom  the  &mily  materially  discommoded  the 
to  accommodate.  The  second  or  third  day  after  he  came,  a  grandson,  j 
rtuiimaging,  took  down  a  manuscript  volume  from  the  side-board,  and,  aft^ 
ing  into  it  a  few  minutes,  exclaimed, — "  Oh,  Grandpa,  here  is  a  book  i 
j<!tomething  in  it  about  you."  My  &ther  took  the  book  without  knowin 
lb  came  from,  and  found  that  it  was  in  the  handwriting  of  his  guest, — th 
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and  diat  he  had  described  his  congregation  as  cold  and  dead  and  very  penurious, 
and  himself  as  old  fiishioned,  haying  no  life,  behind  the  age,  &c.,  &c.  In  due 
time,  the  agent  came  back  to  dinner,  and  was  suffered  to  partake  of  a  hospitable 
meal  in  peace.  After  conversing  a  little  while,  my  &ther  got  the  book,  and 
asked  him  if  it  was  his,  and  rekU«d  to  him  the  ciromnstance  which  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  its  contents.  Then,  handing  it  to  him,  he  said, — *'  Sir,  I 
have  learned  what  is  in  that  book  by  accident.  I  extended  to  yon  the  hospitali- 
ties d  my  house  at  no  small  inconvenience.  I  £i.voured  your  object  by  my 
personal  subscription,  and  endorsed  your  application  among  my  people.  I  find 
you  have  maligned  us  both ;  and,  having  detected  you  in  playing  the  spy,  and 
even  reporting  falsehood,  I  cannot  consent  that  you  should  remain  longer,  and 
you  will  oblige  me  by  leaving  my  house  immediately,  and  desistmg  from  your 
odlections."  The  effect  of  this  deliverance,  with  calm  dignity,  and  yet  with  a 
deep  sense  of  injury,  can  easily  be  conceived. 

In  the  public  affiurs  of  the  Church  he  was  always  ready  to  bear  his  proportion 
of  labour  and  responsibility.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College 
from  1807  tin  his  death,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  efficient  collectors  d 
the  Theological  Professorial  Fund.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  he  was  scrupulously 
punctual  in  his  attendance  on  the  Courts  of  the  Church.  In  his  congregation, 
no  obstacle,  not  absolutely  insuperable,  could  stand  between  him  and  the  least 
important  of  his  engagements.  To  sudden,  distant  and  unexpected  calls  he  ren- 
dered an  equally  prompt  attention.  He  would  leave  the  plough  in  the  furrow, 
and  thus  incur  delay,  and  often  loss,  to  render  services  of  even  questionable 
personal  obligation. 

My  &ther  never  published  any  of  his  discourses,  finding  enough  to  task  his 
powers  in  the  troubles  of  the  region  and  the  duties  of  his  charge.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  thing  from  his  pen  is  extant,  except  a  few  brief  Reports,  and  an 
Address  delivered  to  the  Theological  Students,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Dutch 
Church  Magazine,  and  a  Manifesto  in  relation  to  a  controversy  in  which  he  was 
involved,  which  is  characterized  by  great  clearness  of  statement  and  force  of 
reasoning. 

Such  I  believe  to  be  a  fiuthful,  though  very  general,  outline  of  the  life  and 
diaracter  of  my  ever  venerated  &ther.  I  do  not  think  that  any  who  knew  him 
will  be  likely  to  pronounce  the  picture  too  highly  coloured ;  but  if  my  pen  has 
moved  more  under  the  influence  of  filial  affection  than  some  may  think  is  consis- 
tent with  strict  impartiality,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  an  error  which  you,  at  least, 
win  find  it  easy  to  forgive. 

Yours  m  Gospel  bonds, 

JAMES  ROMETN. 
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JEREMIAH    ROMEYN* 

1788—1818. 

Jeremiah  Romeyn,  a  son  of  John  and  Juliana  (McCarty)  Romeyn 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  December  24,  1768.  His  &ther  was,  by  oo 
tion,  a  silversmith,  and  both  his  parents  were  persons  of  great  moral 
Christian  worth.  Jeremiah  was  the  youngest  of  five  children,  the  eldef 
whom,  Nicholas,  became  a  distinguished  physician  in  New  York,  where  he 
in  July,  1817,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  classical  education  at  the  Acadei 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  that  distingu 
scholar,  Peter  Wilson,  L.L.D.  He  prosecuted  his  Theological  course  parti 
der  Dr.  Dirck  Romeyn,  and  partly  under  Dr.  Meyer;  and,  before  he 
attamed  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  entered  upon  the  ministry. 

He  was  ordained  on  the  10th  of  November,  1788 ;    and,  at  the  same 
took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Congregation  at  Living! 
Manor,  called  Linlithgo.     He  continued  in  that  relation,  having,  at  the 
time,  the  care  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Churches  at  Red  Hook,  until  Od 
1806,  when  he  removed  to  Harlem,  on  his  acceptance  of  a  call  fix)m  the  Refo 
Dutch  Church  in  that  place. 

Previous  to  his  removal  to  Harlem,  he  gave  instruction  to  several  young 
some  of  whom  afterwards  occupied  prominent  places  in  the  ministry.     In 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Dutch  Church,  which  offi( 
retained  till  his  death,  though,  for  a  few  of  his  last  years,  he  did  not  ezerci 

Ho  remained  at  Harlem  until  1814,  when,  finding  that,  by  confiding  ihe 
agement  of  his  temporal  afi&drs  to  others,  he  was  becoming  straitened  i 
pecuniary  circumstances,  and  involved  in  litigation,  he  removed  to  Deh 
County,  to  relieve  himself  from  embarrassment,  by  improving  the  patrin 
estate  of  his  wife.  Here  he  remained  for  about  three  years ;  and,  during 
time,  he  was  occupied  partiy  in  serving  the  Dutch  Church  at  Schoharie-EjU 
partly  in  gathering  up  the  remnant  of  the  Dutch  Church  at  Beaver  Dam,  ( 
bury,)  which,  throu^  his  instrumentality,  was  brought  again  into  a  com 
tively  prosperous  state. 

In  December,  1817,  (Hie  of  his  daughters  having  become  the  subject  of  a  s 
and  dangerous  malady,  he  resolved  to  take  her  to  a  more  congenial  climate,  y 
also  she  could  enjoy  the  best  medical  aid ;  and,  accordingly,  he  removed  to  V 
stock,  in  the  County  of  Ulster,  and  there  continued  to  exercise  his  ministiy 
the  succeeding  February,  when  he  was  himself  attacked  by  a  schirrus  du 
which  terminated  in  his  death.  From  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  h< 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  would  have  a  fiital  issue ;  and  his 
concern  was  to  set  his  house  in  order.  During  a  decline  that  continued  i 
five  months,  he  was  waiting  in  fiuth  and  patience,  all  the  days  of  his  i^po 
time,  till  his  change  should  come.  On  the  morning  d  the  day  on  which  he 
he  dictated  the  following  Epitaph,  which  is  inscribed  upon  his  tomb-stone : 

*  MS.  from  hii  son,  H.  M.  Bomeyn,  Esq. 
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"JEREMIAH  ROMETN, 

MINISTER     OF     THB     QOSPSL 

and 

PBOriSSOB  OP   HEBREW 

in  the 

REFORMED    DUTCH   CHURCH. 

Born,  Dec.  24, 1768; 

Ordained,  Nov.  10,   1788; 

Died,  July  17,  1818. 

'Christ  the  Hop«  of  Glorj."' 

On  dictating  the  last  line,  he  observed  to  one  of  his  sons, — "  Mj  son,  this  is 
our  only  Hope :  He  is  the  Rock  of  our  Salvation." 

Shortly  afterwards  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  fiunily ;  and,  having 
addressed  pertinent  counsels  to  them  collectively,  he  saluted  his  wife,  saying, 
*'  Rebecca,  I  commit  you,  as  I  do  all,  to  the  Lord,  in  whom  is  your  confidence 
and  mine.  His  covenants  are  sure.  He  will  be  the  Father  of  the  &therless, 
and  tlie  Judge  of  the  widows  in  his  holy  habitation.  To  his  grace  I  commend 
you,  and  may  we  aU  meet  in  a  blessed  eternity.     Amen." 

3Ir.  Romeyn  was  married  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Meyer,  May 
10,  1789.  They  had  nine  children,  three  of  whom  engaged  in  the  profession  oi 
the  law. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  MURPHY,  D.D. 

Hebkimeb,  N.  T.,  April  20, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  endeavour  to 
furnish  you  with  some  few  reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Romeyn.  I 
was  his  pupil  and  the  inmate  of  his  family  for  about  eighteen  months,  com- 
mencing in  1812.     He  was  then  about  forty-four  years  of  age. 

His  personal  appearance  was  uncommonly  imposing, — nearly  six  feet  in 
height,  of  a  full  habit,  grave,  dignified  and  graceful.  His  head  was  finely 
formed ;  his  visage  large,  with  a  dark  blue,  powerful  eye,  well  set  under  an 
expanded  brow ;  his  countenance  florid ;  his  hair  full  and  white,  and  usually 
powdered  when  entering  the  pulpit,  or  associating  with  gentlemen  of  the 
olden  school. 

He  was  at  that  time  the  minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  at  Harlem.  The 
permanent  congregation  was  small,  but  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
summer,  in  consequence  of  many  citizens  of  New  York  going  thither  to  pass 
the  warm  season.  Yet  I  could  never  see  that  the  smallness  of  his 
audience  had  any  effect  upon  his  preaching.  He  used  to  say  that  the  few 
who  came  both  deserved  and  required  good  spiritual  food,  as  well  as  the 
many. 

His  voice  was  of  a  fine  clear  bass, — of  remarkable  smoothness  and  very 
considerable  compass.  It  filled  easily  the  largest  church  edifice.  He  spoke 
apparently  without  effort,  and  still  had  the  appearance  of  profound  thought 
whilst  speaking.  There  was  no  hurry,  no  hesitation,  no  repetition.  Every 
word  was  well  chosen,  and  every  sentence  happily  constructed.  He  was 
averse  to  the  use  of  many  epithets,  and  used  to  say  that  their  tendency  was 
to  feebleness  and  obscurity. 

He  was  a  thorough  and  accurate  linguist,  and  as  a  Hebrew  scholar  particularly, 
his  reputation  was  very  high.  He  pronounced  the  Hebrew,  in  the  German 
accent,  with  great  skill,  adhering  carefully  to  the  Masoretic  points.  His 
attachment  to  this  language  brought  him,  and  kept  him,  for  many  years,  in 
close  intimacy  with  the  Jewish  Rabbi  and  other  teachers  of  Hebrew  in 
New  York,  who  often  spoke  of  his  high  scholarship  in  this  department. 
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His  favourite  study  was  Didactic  Theology.  His  acquaintance  with 
works  of  Marck,  Turretin,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  same  school, 
very  minute  and  accurate.  He  regarded  Marck's  Medulla  as  a  key  tc 
treasures  of  learning  of  the  old  divines.  He  had  also  a  great  fondnesj 
Calvin's  Institutes,  and  cordially  embraced  the  system  of  Theology  ^ 
that  work  contains. 

He  delighted  in  the  duties  of  the  pulpit,  and  was  there  peculiarly  at  h 
No  matter  what  might  be  his  embarrassments,  (and  they  were  somet 
very  considerable,)  he  would  say, — «I  leave  them  all  at  the  foot  of 
pulpit  stairs."  In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  he  wrote  a  few  serm 
but  he  quickly  abandoned  the  practice  of  writing,  and  betook  himse 
I  extemporaneous  preaching,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  language  was  concei 

In  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  he  more  frequently,  I  think,  used  Gi 
Paraphrase  than  any  thing  else.    I  once  spoke  to  him  of  the  advantage  of 

Ithew  Henry's  Commentary,  but  he  replied, — "  I  only  want  a  clear  ui 
standing  of  the  text." 

He  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  manner  of  sermonizing.     Somet 

I  '  J  he  was  thoroughly  didatic,  at  other  times  in  a  high  degree  discursive,  des 

tive  and  illustrative ;  and  frequently,  when  preaching  on  the  love  of  Go 

^}  Christ,  he  would  seem  quite  enraptured  with  his  noble  theme.    I  have  not 

i|  in  his  preaching,  what  I  never  observed  in  the  same  degree  in  that  of 

I  other  person, — a  combination  of  the  manner  of  the  Dutch,  English  and  Ft 

I  preachers,  in  one  sermon ;  and  that,   with   very  great  effect.      He   wi 

I  agreeably  to  the  Dutch  usage,  give  a  remote  introduction,  pointing  dir< 

to  his  subject  briefly  and  clearly;  then  would  employ  the  English  mod< 

reasoning  calmly  and  closely ;  and  would  finish  in  the  lively  and  picture 

manner  for  which  the  French  are  distinguished.     His  sermons  were  usi 

about  fifly  minutes  long.     His  language  was  remarkably  correct  and  pertii 

^  and  he  never  failed  to  exhibit  in  the  pulpit  the  most  perfect  self-commanc 

';  He  was  a  man  of  wit  and  great  colloquial  talents,  and  hence  he  was  aii 

J  cordially  welcomed  by  such  men  as  Chancellor  Livingston  and  Gouver 

\  Morris.     I  have  seen  a  highly  complimentary  letter  to  him,  from  Chanc 

i  Livingston,  written  on  the  occasion  of  his  presenting  to  Mr.  Romeyn  a  be; 

I  ful  copy  of  Pierson  on  the  Creed. 

i  \  He  was  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament,   and  consequently  somei 

irritable,  but  was  always  forgiving  and  kind.  He  was  <<  given  to  hospital] 
He  manifested  great  vivacity  in  his  intercourse,  and  yet  was  a  truly  sei 
man.  With  him  every  thing  connected  with  religion  was  important.  Ii 
liveliest  sallies  he  never  evinced  any  lack  of  reverence  for  sacred  subjects. 
He  was  never  placed  in  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  the  developi 
or  the  exhibition  of  his  powers.  Had  he  been  thrown  into  a  different  situai 
where  he  could  have  had  a  wider  and  more  public  sphere  in  which  to  opei 
I  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  have  attained  a  degree  of  distinction 
greater  than  he  ever  reached. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  this  communication  in  any  degree  meets  your  wishes, 

I  am  gratified  to  know  that  you  have  undertaken  to  preserve  the  memor 

my  friend,  whom  I  have  always  greatly  admired,  and  by  whose  instructi 

have  been  not  a  little  benefitted. 

I  Yours  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

I  JAMES  MURPH 
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JOHN  NELSON  ABEEL,  D.D. 

1793—1812. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PHILIP  MILLEDOLER,  D.D. 

New  York,  February  28,  1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother :  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  sooner  to  comply 
with  your  request  for  some  account  of  my  lamented  and  excellent  friend,  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Abeel;  and  I  regret  stUl  more,  now  that  I  have  set  myself  to  the 
work,  to  find  that  I  am  in  possesion  of  only  enou^  of  the  &cte  of  his  history 
to  form  but  a  very  general  outline  of  his  life.  With  the  material  that  I  have, 
however,  I  will  endeavour  to  serve  you  as  well  as  I  can. 

John  Nelson  Abeel,  a  son  of  Colonel  James  and  Gertrude  (Nelson) 
Abeel,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1768. 
The  rudim^ts  of  his  classical  education  he  received  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  Jn 
due  time  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey^  where  he 
graduated,  an  excellent  scholar,  in  1787. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Law,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Hon.  William  Patterson,  of  New  Brunswick,  afterwards  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But  within  about  a  year  from  that 
time  he  experienced  a  change  in  his  views  and  feelings,  in  regard  to  religion, 
that  determined  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Accord- 
ingly, he  became  a  student  of  Theology,  under  the  direction  of  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Jdm  H.  Livingston ;  but,  m  1791,  accepted  a  Tutorship  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  which  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1798  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Qospd  by  the  Classis  of  New  York.  Shortly  after  this  the  Second  and  Third 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  Philadelphia  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  obtain  his 
services,  witli  an  understanding  that  two-thirds  ci  his  time  should  be  given  to  the 
Second  Church,  and  the  remaining  third  to  the  other.  He  was  accordingly 
ordained,  and  installed  as  Colleague  Pastor  with  Dr.  Green,  of  the  Second 
Church.  The  plan,  however,  did  not  work  satis&ctorily,  though  the  relation 
between  the  two  Pastors  was  altogether  agreeable.  In  June,  1795,  Mr.  Abeel 
received  a  call  from  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  become  one  of  its  Pastors.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed 
on  the  first  Sabbath  in  October  Mowing.  Li  August,  1805,  he  was  called  to 
the  Pastorship  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia;  and,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  he  was  invited  to  become  the  Pastor  of  one  or  two  other 
prominent  churches ;  but  he  declined  in  esudk  case  and  remained  with  his  charge 
in  New  York  till  the  dose  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1804  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conl^rred  rxj^n  him 
by  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College. 

In  1809  Dr.  Abeel  was  assailed  by  that  insidious  and  &tal  malady,  the  con- 
flomption.  This  obliged  him  firequently  to  suspend  his  labours  for  a  considerable 
time.  He  passed  one  wmter  in  South  Carolina,  and  also  made  a  voyage  to  Eio 
Janeiro ;  but  in  neither  case  experienced  any  permanent  benefit  No  medical 
akill  could  arrest  the  progress  of  his  disease.  It  was  sbw  but  sure,  and  on  the 
19di  of  January,  1812,  he  gently  M  asleep  in  Christ,  being  in  ihe  forty-third 
year  of  his  age. 
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Id  person  Dr.  Abeel  was  of  middle  stature,  of  spare  habit,  and  a 
appeared  to  be  in  delicate  health.  The  expre&ion  of  his  countenance 
dc^dedly  and  highly  intellectual.  He  had  an  uncommonly  amiable  di^xx 
fine  coUoquial  powers,  and  manners  at  once  calm  and  dignified,  polished 
attractive. 

Dr.  Abeel  possessed  a  mind  of  a  naturally  superior  order,  thoron^y 
pllned  and  highly  cultivated  by  die  best  advantages  of  education,  and  by  a  i 
quent  habit  of  close  study.  His  style  of  preaching  was  simple,  lum 
sf^arching,  pungent,  and  sometimes  marked  by  extraordinary  bursts  of  eloqi 
He  usually  preached  from  short  notes,  and  occasionally  without  any  notes  a 
bat  his  sermons  were  never  lacking  in  weU-digested  tiiought,  logical  aceura 
close  discrimination.  They  were  especially  remarkable  as  exhibitang  an  ui 
mon  depth  and  richness  of  Christian  experience ;  and  while  all  were  atta 
by  the  eloquence  that  diaracterized  them,  they  were  most  acceptable  to 
who  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.  He  delivered  a  series  of  Diso 
cm  Educaticm,  which  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  were  thought,  by  the 
judges,  worthy  of  being  given  to  the  world  through  the  press ;  but  I  ax 
sure  that  they  ever  existed  even  in  manuscript.  He  was  celebrated  for  hi 
effi>rts  on  charitable  occasions — few  preachers  could  make  more  powerful  c 
cesgful  appeals  in  behalf  of  human  want  and  suffering  than  he.  As  a  watc 
on  the  Wis  of  Zion,  he  was  most  vigilant  and  fiuthfuL  He  took  great  d 
in  visiting  his  people,  and  his  presence  was  always  greeted  by  them  as  a  be 
tioD.  He  was  especially  attentive  to  the  youthful  members  of  his  fLock, 
Iriet  no  opportunity  to  place  himself  in  contact  with  them ;  and,  while  he  i 
if  ever,  fidled  to  win  their  hearts,  he  was  always  endeavouring  to  impress 
them,  directly  or  indirectly,  those  great  truths,  the  reception  of  which  make 
uoto  eternal  life. 

Though  Dr.  Abeel  was  himself  in  his  religious  views,  a  decided  Calvinj 
was  distinguished  for  oathdiic  feeling  and  action  towards  those  whose  creec 
iiot.j  in  all  respects,  in  harmony  with  his  own.  Wherever  he  recognize 
inuge  of  Christ,  there  his  heart  opened  in  expressions  of  fraternal  sympatl 
goodwill.  He  had  no  patience  with  that  spirit  of  bigotry,  which  rend 
Bcamlessrobe  of  Christ,  hurls  abroad  its  anathemas,  and  raises  the  senseless  c 
^^  The  Temple  of  the  Lord,  the  Temple  oi  the  Lord,  the  Temple  of  the 
lire  we." 

With  such  qualifications  for  usefulness,  and  pursuing  such  a  course  as  t 
is  no  cause  of  wonder  that  he  had  an  eminently  successful  ministiy,  and  ei 
in  a  high  degree  the  affection  and  confidence  of  both  the  ooigregations  tl 
h&Tved,  A  revival  of  religion  occurred  under  his  ministry  in  New  York,  f 
re^t  of  which  large  numbers  were  gathered  into  the  church,  and  a  grea 
enduring  influence  for  good  is  believed  to  have  been  secured. 

I  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Abeel  was  fimltless, — ^for  that  cannot  be  said  < 
human  being ;  but  I  may  safely  say  that  I  have  known  few  men  whose  ehai 
had  so  little  in  them  that  seemed  to  require  correction  as  his.  I  have  ] 
fow  ministers  of  ^q  Gospel,  whose  course  through  hfe  has  been  mark 
BQ  much  wisdom,  dignity  and  quiet  efficiency,  or  which  has  secured  sud 
versal  respect  I  venture  to  say,  you  cannot  find  a  person  who  knew  bin 
does  not  still  hold  him  in  cherished  remembrance. 
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Dr.  Abeel  was  married  on  the  29lih  of  January,  1794,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Stille,  of  Philadelphia.  This  excellent  and  accomplished  woman  was, 
in  all  respects,  the  suitable  companion  of  such  an  husband.  She  survived 
him  several  years,  and  died  in  New  York,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1826, 
universally  and  deservedly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her.  They  had  seven 
children,  three  of  whom  survived  him.  One  of  his  sons,  JameSy  is  an  officer  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  another,  Gvstaxms^  is  now  the  Eev.  Dr.  Abeel,  of 
Geneva.* 

Dr.  AbeePs  only  publication,  during  his  life  tune,  was  a  Sermon  delivered,  in 
AjhtI,  1801,  before  the  New  York  Missionary  Society,  which  attracted  great 
attention  as  a  splendid  effort  of  eloquence.  In  August,  1827,  another  of  his 
discourses  was  published,  posthumously,  entitled  "An  Old  Disciple." 

Wishing  you,  my  dear  Brother,  the  highest  measure  of  success,  both  in  your 
ministerial  and  literary  pursuits,  as  well  as  every  other  blessing, 
I  remain,  most  truly  and  affectionately, 

Your  firiend  and  servant,  in  the  Lord, 

PH.  MILLEDOLER. 

•  FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  MILLER,  D.D. 

Prinobton,  February  28, 1848. 

Reverend  and  dear  Brother :  You  request  me  to  give  you  my  impressions 
of  the  character  of  the  late  Reverend  John  N.  Abeel,  D.D.,  for  a  number  of 
years  one  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Churches  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Though  pressed  with  the  burden  of  official  duties,  and 
bending  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  I  could  hardly  have  been  called  to  a 
more  welcome  task.  When  the  name  of  Dr.  Abeel  is  mentioned,  a  chord  is 
touched  which  always  vibrates  with  mournful  pleasure  to  my  heart ;  and  calls 
up  the  image  of  a  brother,  whose  loveliness  as  a  Man,  whose  piety,  talents, 
and  fidelity  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  whose  lamented  removal,  in  the 
midst  of  his  days,  from  the  Church  Militant  to  the  Church  Triumphant, 
crowd  with  the  deepest  interest  on  my  mind. 

Dr.  Abeel  was  naturally  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  of  men. 
This  was  evident  to  the  most  cursory  observer  of  his  character.  No  jealousy, 
no  suspicion,  no  species  of  littleness  or  social  obliquity,  seemed  to  have  the 
least  place  in  his  natural  temper.  In  looking  back  over  the  whole  course  of 
my  long  and  unreserved  intimacy  with  him,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  minutest 
instance  of  conduct  which  seemed  to  demand  an  apology,  or  which  I  could 
wish  to  cover  with  the  mantle  of  oblivion.  I  know  not  that  I  was  ever 
acquainted  with  a  man  who  habitually  manifested  more  simplicity,  candour, 
kindness,  and  straightforward,  unaffected  probity  and  honour,  than  did  this 
dear  friend. 

But  the  greatest  glory  of  his  character,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  was 
his  ardent  and  eminent  piety.  This  was  uniform,  prominent,  and  habitual. 
In  every  situation,  public  or  private ;  in  the  pulpit  or  the  prayer  meeting ;  in 
the  chamber  of  disease  or  the  social  circle ;  it  was  manifest  that  he  walked 
with  God,  and  that  his  great  concern  was  to  lead  souls  to  Christ,  and  to  min- 
ister to  the  spiritual  good  of  all.  His  religion  was  personal,  cordial,  and 
practical;  not  merely  official.  It  was  evident  to  all  who  conversed  with  him, 
or  who  listened  to  his  conversation,  that  his  great  object  was,  like  his  Master, 
to  "  go  about  doing  good." 

*Slnc«  removed  to  Newark^  N.  J. 
Vor  IX.  13 
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Asa  Preacher,  Dr.  Abeel  occupied  a  high  rank  in  the  estimation  of  enlif 
ened  and  pious  hearers.  In  the  commencement  of  his  ministerial  course, 
preparations  for  the  pulpit  were  in  a  high  degree  ornate  and  heautiful,  abou 
ing  in  rich  matter,  and  manifesting  much  taste  and  evangelical  eloquence; 
in  all  these  respects  he  was  capable  of  great  things.  But,  as  he  adyancec 
life,  his  sermons  became  less  elaborate  and  less  rhetorical, — not,  however, 
instructive  or  less  useful.  He  retained,  indeed,  to  the  last,  a  sufficient  amc 
of  ornament  in  his  preaching  to  attract  and  to  gather  round  him  the  yo 
people  of  his  congregation ;  but  his  discourses,  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  lee 
room,  were  so  clear,  so  unaffectedly  faithful,  so  full  of  precious  truth,  an 
richly  experimental,  that  probably  no  preacher  in  the  city  was  more  soi 
after  or  admired  by  the  anxious  inquirer,  or  the  mature,  experienced  belie 
I  have  known  members  of  other  churches  besides  his  own  to  attend  his  we 
lectures  with  steadfast  perseverance  and  with  the  deepest  interest. 

Dr.  Abeel  was  eminently  a  catholic  Christian.  Though  he  was  war 
attached  to  the  Dutch  Church,  and  spared  no  labour  to  promote  her  exten 
and  honour,  yet  he  had  nothing  narrow  or  sectarian  in  his  feelings.  He 
no  community  of  spirit  with  those  who  can  see  no  good  out  of  their 
denomination,  and' no  evil  within  it.  He  had  a  large  mind,  and  a  large  h 
for  real  religion,  wherever  he  found  it ;  and  could  sincerely  rejoice  in 
advancement  of  the  Saviour's  Kingdom,  no  matter  by  whom  it  was  ac< 
plished.  Hence  he  was  ever  ready  to  favour  any  plan  which  promised  t( 
good  to  the  souls  of  men,  by  whomsoever  proposed  or  undertaken.  Ye 
man  was  more  tenacious  than  he  of  what  he  believed  to  be  sound,  scripl 
truth,  or  more  ready  to  <<  contend  earnestly "  for  it  against  all  gainsa; 
His  Catholicism  was  not  the  offspring  of  either  indifference  or  indolence ; 
of  a  sound,  sanctified  discrimination  between  the  essentials  and  the 
essentials  of  religion,  joined  with  a  strong  predisposition  to  love  all 
seemed  to  love  the  Saviour. 

Dr.  Abeel  never  published  much.  His  talents  and  his  learning  were,  in< 
both  such  that  he  might  have  given  instruction  from  the  press  with  j 
acceptance  and  profit.  But  he  had  no  particular  « publishing  propensi 
and  his  mind  and  heart  were  so  much  absorbed  in  the  great  practical  woi 
doing  good  by  personal  labour,  that  he  found  less  time  than  he  desired  fo 
liberal  use  of  the  pen.  To  this  may  be  added  that,  during  the  last  sev( 
eight  years  of  his  ministry,  he  was  so  much  of  a  valetudinarian  that  the  < 
labour  necessary  for  preparing  work  for  the  press  became  irksome,  ii 
impracticable. 

When,  therefore,  this  eminent  man  was  removed  by  death,  at  the  a] 
forty-two,  he  was  universally  lamented.  The  most  enlightened  and  se 
Christians  of  New  York  felt  as  if  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  their  spii 
guides  was  taken  away.  Seldom,  I  believe,  has  a  minister  died,  who  I 
richer  monument  of  affection  and  confidence  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
were  best  acquainted  with  him,  than  did  this  faithful  servant  of  Christ. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  convey  a  more  vivid  and  adequate  impre 
of  the  esteem  and  love  with  which  this  friend  of  my  youth  was  regard( 
all  who  knew  him.  But  little  as  has  been  the  leisure,  and  less  the  stre: 
which  T  have  enjoyed  in  framing  the  present  communication,  I  feel  constr 
to  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  offer  this  humble  testimon] 
his  beloved  memor". 

I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  Brother, 

Cordially  yours,  in  Christian  bonds, 
SAMUEL  MILLI 
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JACOB  SICKLES,  D.D  * 

1794—1846. 

Jacob  Sickles,  a  son  of  Nicholas  and  Ann  (Clark)  Sickles,  was  bom  in 
tihe  town  of  Tappan,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  24h  of  January,  1772. 
The  eldest  brother  of  his  &ther,  in  accordance  with  the  old  Dutch  custom, 
inherited  the  whole  paternal  estate ;  but,  bemg  a  bachelor,  he  educated  the  sons 
of  his  brother  Nicholas.  Jacob,  after  completing  his  elementary  and  earlier 
academic  studies,  entered  Columbia  College  in  the  city  of  New  York,  then  under 
the  Presidency  of  Dr.  William  Samuel  Johnson,  and  graduated  with  high  honour 
in  tiie  M  of  1792.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  but  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished as  a  linguist  He  had  mastered  several  of  the  modem  languages,  and 
the  German  and  French  particularly  he  could  read  with  nearly  as  much  ease  as 
the  English. 

Some  time  previous  to  his  graduation,  his  mind  had  taken  a  decidedly  serious 
turn,  and,  in  Uie  summer  immediately  preceding,  he  had  made  a  public  profes- 
fflon  of  his  &ith,  and  imited  with  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston. 
Coincident  with  this  event  was  the  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  Accordingly,  he  commenced  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon  Froeligh,  then  Pastor  at  Schraalenbergh,  N.  J.,  and 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church ;  and,  having  remained 
wiUi  him  nearly  a  year,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  completed  his  theological 
coarse  under  Dr.  Livingston,  who  was  also  a  Professor  of  Theology.  From  him 
he  received  a  letter  recommending  him  to  the  proper  Ecclesiastical  Body  as  a 
candidate  for  examination  preparatory  to  licensure.  Accordingly,  he  applied  to 
the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in  September,  1794,  and,  after  due 
examination,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Grospel.  Shortly  after  this  he  was 
invited  to  Schenectady,  to  labour  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dirck  Romeyn, 
Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  that  place.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  continued  there,  labouring,  to  great  acceptance,  for  about  two  years.  In 
September,  1795,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  Albany,  as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bassett,  which,  however,  he  declined. 
In  1796  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  united  congregations  of  Cox- 
sackie  and  Coeymans,  where,  as  in  the  field  which  he  had  previously  occupied,  he 
laboured  with  great  fidelity  and  efliciency.  In  1798  he  made  a  missionary  tour 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  new  settlements  on  the 
Susquehanna,^  by  appointment  of  the  Gleneral  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1800  the  Consistory  of  the  church  at  Kinderhook 
gave  him  a  unanimous  call,  of  which,  in  due  time,  he  signified  his  acceptance. 
He  was  very  soon  installed  as  Pastor  of  that  church.  Kinderhook,  at  that 
time,  embraced  also  Stuyvesant,  together  with  large  portions  of  Stockport.  Ghent 
and  Chatham, — a  territory  in  which  some  five  or  six  entire  congregations  have 
ainoe    been   formed,  still   leaving   the  Kinderhook  Church  unimptured  in  both 

•  Fun.  Serm.  bj  Rev.  B.  Van  Zandt— MS.  from  Dr.  S.'i  family. 
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Emobere  aofl  efiei^ncy.  In  ISOff  he  was  aj^inted  by  the  GeDenlSynoito 
perform  »  mif^it^iir^'  Umr  tlmjugb  tlie  CaDadas,  and  he  devoted  UueemoDtbk 
Itllfilli&g  ih^  a{i|ioiTitinL'nt, 

With  tht>  cxwptiiifi  ftf  the  inonjijig  service,  Ae  laboars  of  Hie  Pastor wa 
dktributi'd  ovtjr  tlie  v^hiilo  cif  the  extended  field  to  which  he  was  introdnceAl 
hia  Ijist  eettl(!irjt'iit  Ht*re  he  continued  till  the  year  1835,  when  the  increaa 
mfinuitic^  of  age  coustmiDcd  him  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge.  He  pr»d 
ooeamotmllyt  bul  nover  RtAlcdly,  nHvr  this  period. 

In  1832  he  was  hcinorod  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  R\it^ 
College* 

Dr.  Sit^kles'  miniatTy  was  mueh  more  than  ordinarily  suooessftJ.  In  18i 
great  revival  attended  liis  kbout^,  as  the  result  of  which  two  hundred  and  nil 
three  were,  in  th<}  course  of  the  year,  added  to  the  church.  The  average  an 
number  added,  during  \m  miuistrj-  in  Kinderhook,  was  about  twenty. 

Dr.  Siekles'  latttT  yeat^  were  tu^irked  by  great  mental  decay,  and  he  fi 
reaehcd  tljo  pint  wbeu  he  did  not  recognize  even  the  relation  which  his  wife 
to  Kirn ;  but,  in  pli^nj^^iiig  t'ontnt^t  t<>  all  this,  his  views  of  the  Saviour  and  c 
G 08^*1  never  Itectmie  effe^^ntmlly  diiniued.  When  he  mis^prehcnded  daily  e 
aud  Id.H  Tiiiijii  vm^  tilled  with  all  tnimner  of  incoherent  and  unreasonable  tho 
on  other  subjei^t^,  he  would  8till  euuduct  the  devotions  of  the  family  with 
pnety^  and  in  one  iiwtanoe  at  him  engaged  in  earnest  prayer,  aeoompanic 
tender  and  H>leum  iipjK^iiJiJ,  on  the  f>ecasion  of  a  visit  fixMn  some  of  his  irrel 
fiiends.  On  the  inuniiiij^  tjf  the  17th  of  January,  1848,  when  his  fiunily 
they  found  liiiu  in  an  a|j^:t|il*ietie  tit.  He  lingered  until  the  19th,  withou 
sign  of  retmiiing  c^>n,suioiiiiaeB«,  and  then  closed  his  earthly  career.  His  Fi 
Sftnnon  w.a.H  preached  by  the  Ilev%  B,  Van  Zandt,  and  was  published. 

Ill  ITUT  he  wivi  niarriod  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Grl 
Schenectady*  Stie  died  within  a  f i  w  months  after  her  marriage.  In  1*3 
wai+  mnrri^Hj  Lci  Eb=ie,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Bronk,  of  Coxsackie. 
died  in  IHX),  leaving  three  child  rex  i.— one  son  and  two  daughters.  Shortly 
htH  rc^luni  from  the  niiaaioti  in  Caitada,  he  was  married  to  Lydia,  daugh 
John  J.  Van  Alen,  of  Kinderhook,  ivho  died  in  1857,  at  the  advanced  t 
cightv-two,  lea\itig  two  daugbt4^n^.  Dr.  Sickles'  son,  by  the  second  nuu 
{Nk/uJiis  0.,)  was  gnuluated  at  Union  College  in  1819,  became  an  emment  h 
wm  a  ineiuher  of  Cougrit;^  during  the  last  two  years  of  G^eral  Jac 
fidniinktrationj  and  died  at  his  rt^idence  m  Elin^ton,  N.  Y.,  on  tlie  It 
May,  im, 

FKOM  THE  KEV.  HENRY  OSTRANDER,  D.D 

Saugerties,  February  26,  11 
Dear  Sir  :  In  tho  year  1800  F  found  Dr.  Sickles  labouring  at  Coxsacki 
CoeymanSj  and  about  to  receive  a  call  from  Kinderhook,  which  he  f 
Eoeeptcd.  On  my  first  introduction  to  him  I  was  not  a  little  impressc 
his  manly  and  dip^iilitd  fornix  hU  thoughtful  and  intelligent  countenanc 
kindly  but  goiuessrhat  reserved  m aimer,  the  remarkable  neatness  and  proj 
of  his  dress, — every  thinfi,  iudti-tl,  pertaining  to  his  exterior,  as  emin 
beflttiog  his  character  and  office.  In  process  of  time  I  found  him  an  < 
lent  theologian,  a  logical  reasoner,  an  advanced  scholar  in  classical  literi 
and  possessing  every  qualification  necessary  to  a  high  degree  of  influeno 
usefulness  in  the  Christian  minis  I  ry. 
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In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  remarkably  careful  and  exact  in  the 
composition  of  sermons.  In  a  conversation  which  I  once  had  with  him  on 
the  constituent  parts  of  a  good  sermon,  after  we  had  agreed  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  having  a  single  point  for  illustration  and  enforcement,  to  which 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  discourse  should  be  made  subordinate,  I  gave 
him  the  analysis  of  a  sermon  I  had  lately  heard,  in  which  three  or  four 
propositions  were  announced,  each  of  which  was  really  nothing  more  than  a 
reproduction  of  the  preceding ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  with  what  an  expres- 
sion of  stem  disapprobation  he  said, — <<It  would  puzzle  the  profoundest 
metaphysician  on  the  globe  to  show  the  difference."  He  was  accustomed  to 
prepare  his  sermons,  at  least  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  with  very 
considerable  labour.  His  aim  was  to  say  all  that  was  necessary,  but  to  avoid 
every  thing,  either  in  thought  or  expression,  superfluous  or  irrelevant.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  I  think  he  lost  his  early  habits  of  remarkable  precision 
and  condensation,  and  often,  if  not  generally,  preached  from  mere  pre-medita- 
tion,  without  writing  at  all.  His  argumentative  powers  it  took  but  the 
slightest  contradiction  to  bring  into  vigorous  exercise.  On  one  occasion  the 
General  Synod  appointed  him  and  myself  to  a  missionary  tour  among  our  new 
churches  in  Canada,  and  my  expectations  of  edification  and  comfort  from  this 
companionship  were  by  no  means  disappointed.  When  I  heard  him  preach  I 
felt  that  he  was  indeed  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  he 
was  determined  to  know  nothing  else  in  his  ministry  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified.  On  one  occasion,  as  we  were  travelling,  he  showed  himself 
capable  of  assuming  an  air  of  stern,  magisterial  authority.  As  we  were 
attempting  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Ogdensburgh,  I  perceived  danger 
from  the  rotten  vessel,  and  the  rising  tempest  lashing  the  waves.  I  begged 
the  boatmen  to  return  to  the  shore,  but  met  a  contemptuous  refusal.  I  had 
to  encounter  even  the  decided  dissent  of  my  companion,  who  more  than  hinted 
that  there  were  some  grains  of  cowardice  in  my  composition.  At  length, 
however.  Sickles  himself  came  to  apprehend  danger,  and  he  at  once  astounded 
the  boatmen  by  commanding  them  to  turn  back ;  and  he  did  it  with  such  a 
significant,  earnest  look,  and  such  a  peremptory  air,  that  he  was  instantly 
obeyed.  After  our  return  to  our  respective  charges  there  was  always  an 
agreeable  friendship  between  us,  of  which  I  still  cherish  a  grateful  remem- 
brance. Though  subject,  occasionally,  to  depression  of  spirits,  which  might 
have  suggested  to  a  stranger  the  idea  of  misanthropy  or  undue  reserve,  he 
was  generally  cheerful,  sometimes  facetious,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  kind 
and  pleasant  companion. 

I  should  say  that  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  Dr.  Sickles  were 
his  condescension,  his  love  of  evangelical  truth,  his  gravity,  and  his  mental 
independence.  His  condescension  made  him  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  lowly. 
His  love  of  the  truth  occasioned  him  some  trouble  in  his  congregation. 
His  gravity  gave  him  influence  and  respectability.  His  independence  was 
sufiBciently  exhibited  in  Church  Courts,  where  his  candour  would  never  per- 
mit him  to  dissemble  in  order  to  secure  popular  favour.  Once  I  knew  him 
to  encounter  a  highly  gifted  professional  man,  in  an  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
who  contended  for  a  constitutional  prerogative  in  Classis  to  dissolve  the 
pastoral  relation,  on  the  ground  of  ministerial  inefficiency,  without  reference 
to  any  alleged  moral  delinquency.  Dr.  Sickles,  after  a  brief  and  pointed  speech, 
closed  his  remarks,  evidently  offensive  to  his  antagonists,  by  putting  the 
question  whether  it  was  consistent  with  Christianity,  or  even  the  instincts  of 
common  humanity,  to  expel  a  minister  firom  his  church  precisely  as  a  man 
might  turn  his  horse  into  the  street,  when  he  had  become  old  and  infirm ; 
or  whether  it  would  accord  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  to  dismiss  a 
Christian  minister  because  he  had  a  crooked  nose. 
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About  the  year  1811  there  was  a  remarkable  revival  in  his  ch 
fli|»ecially  among  the  youth  and  children.  At  first  the  Doctor 
Witotiished  at  the  attending  excitement ;  and  he  inquired  diligently  wb 
it  was  possible  to  account  for  it  from  any  natural  causes.  When  he  b< 
fixed  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  Divine  influence,  he  s 
no  pains,  he  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice,  that  might  contribute  to  the  coi 
aDCGi  the  extension  and  purity  of  the  work.  He  was  himself  mani 
greatly  quickened,  and  shared  richly  in  the  common  blessing. 

Dr-  Sickles  died  beloved,  honoured,  lamented,  and  his  memory  is 
gratefully  cherished  in  many  hearts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HENRY  OSTRAND] 


PROM  THE  REV.  ISAAC  N.  WYCKOFF,  D.D. 

Albany,  November  7,  II 

My  dear  Sir :  If  my  memory  serves  me,  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  S 
commenced  in  the  year  1818,  when  my  settlement  at  Catskill  brought  u 
tilt!  f^ame  neighbourhood,  and  into  somewhat  intunate  ministerial  relation: 
was  much  my  senior,  and  I  think  very  rarely  went  from  home  ;  but 
oiHt-n  at  his  house,  and,  notwithstanding  I  was  so  much  younger  than  hii 
I  liLways  found  him  aflfable  and  cordial,  and  felt  it  a  privilege  to  enjc 
iooiety.  He  was  one  of  that  class  of  men  whom  to  know  was  to  honou 
l^vere. 

Dr.  Sickles  was  rather  above  the  medium  height,  of  a  spare  habit,  a 
an  appearance  somewhat  indicative  of  feeble  health.  His  face  was  thii 
rather  short,  with  an  expression  so  calm  and  quiet  as  to  be  bordering  on 
aii€holy.  His  bodily  movements  were  very  deliberate,  and  his  utterance 
cvci  y  thing  pertaining  to  his  exterior  was  of  the  same  type.  Indeed 
wliole  tone  and  manner  of  the  physical  man  suggested  the  idea  of  a  dis 
body,  or  depressed  spirits,  or  both.  But,  as  you  became  acquainted  with 
you  found  much  to  compensate  for  this  disadvantage.  He  had  a  remar 
ck^{i.r  and  well  balanced  mind,  and  had  trained  himself  to  accurate  discri 
tion  and  patient  research.  His  intellectual  operations  were  not  rapid 
they  were  sure — his  mind  never  moved  in  a  brilliant  track,  but  it  i 
failed  to  work  out  the  legitimate  result.  He  held  strongly  to  the  old 
marks,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  that  spirit  that  plunges  headlong  do 
precipice  in  pursuit  of  novelties.  I  would  not  say  that  his  temperamen 
slLi|Li:gish,  but  it  was  so  remarkably  equable  and  calm  that  probably  ver 
pcT'sions  ever  saw  him  greatly  disturbed.  He  had  a  benevolent,  kindly  i 
lUiil  predisposed  him  to  confer  favours  whenever  it  was  in  his  power ;  a 
was  always  ready  to  bear  his  part  in  friendly  intercourse;  though  his  g< 
nianner  was  perhaps  the  opposite  of  demonstrative.  It  was  evident  thj 
mind  thought  and  the  heart  felt  much  more  than  the  lips  uttered. 

Dr.  Sickles  was  undoubtedly  regarded  among  the  abler  preachers  of  hi 
Tn  his  religious  views  he  was  a  very  thorough  Calvinist,  and  he  mad 
ii)f[)ftrent  probably  m  nearly  every  sermon  that  he  preached.  I  am  im 
to  think  that  his  discourses  were  not  generally  written  beyond  the  mere  ; 
Urn  ;  but  they  were  well  thought  out,  and  the  difiFerent  points  were  al 
sun  ted  in  logical  sequence,  and  with  great  perspicuity.  His  manner,  t] 
it  could  not  be  said  to  be  imposing,  and  though  it  partook  of  the  cab 
that  seemed  to  pervade  his  whole  constitution,  physical,  intellectual  and  r 
waij  nevertheless  so  characterized  by  manifest  sincerity  that  it  could  i 
otherwise  than  impressive.  No  attentive  and  docile  hearer  could  sit 
hm  preaching  without  being  at  once  edified  and  quickened. 
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Notwithstanding  Dr.  Sickles'  excellent  judgment  and  great  fairness  of 
mind  might  have  rendered  him  a  valuable  member  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Judica- 
tory, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his  retiring  disposition  and  habit  led  him  to 
have  as  little  to  do  with  Church  Courts,  and  other  matters  of  public  concern, 
as  would  any  way  consist  with  his  sense  of  duty.  Though  he  was  greatly 
respected,  throughout  the  whole  denomination,  for  both  his  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities,  and  received  some  high  public  testimonies  of  the  good  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  his  sphere  of  duty  lay  pretty 
much  within  the  limits  of  his  own  congregation,  and  he  cared  not  to  go  much 
beyond  it.  If,  with  his  clear,  solid  and  well  trained  mind,  and  bis  real  devo- 
tion to  his  Master's  cause,  he  had  combined  a  bolder  temperament  and  more 
active  habit,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  much  more  widely  known,  and 
possibly  might  have  been  proportionally  more  useful 
With  affectionate  respect. 

Your  fellow  servant  in  the  Gospel, 

I.  N.  WYCKOFF. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ENOCH  VAN  AKEN,  D.D. 

New  York,  December  2, 1861 . 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  My  personal  knowledge  of  the   late  Dr.  Sickles  had 
respect  only  to  his  later  years,  commencing  about  the  year  1834.      At  that 
time  the  physical  infirmities  of  advancing  age,  and  the  demands  of  a  large 
congregation,  required  that  he  should  have  a  colleague.      The  choice  of  his 
church  being  fixed,  he  not  only  approved  it,  but  generously  relinquished  a 
large  part  of  his  salary  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purpose.     As  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  I  found  that  he  made  it  a  matter 
of  principle  to  practice   rigid  economy,  that  he  might  be  able,   as  in   this 
instance,  to  contribute  liberally  to  important  objects.     While  I  was  deliberat- 
ing on  the  acceptance  of  the  call,  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  that  I  made  of  him,  said,-y"  You  will  find  no   difficulty  in  getting 
along  with  Dr.  Sickles,  provided  you  treat  him  with  due  respect  and  preach 
sound  doctrine."     The  accuracy  of  this  concise  delineation  of  his  character 
was   fully  proved  by  my  subsequent  observation  and  experience.     I   found 
him  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  essential  to  render  him  in  eyery  way  a  most 
desirable  colleague.     Receiving,  as  he  did,  the  respectful  consideration  due  to 
one  of  his  years,  knowledge,  experience  and  position,  he  fully  reciprocated  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  allowed  me  to  exercise  my  ministry  as  un. 
tramnaelled  and  unembarrassed  as  if  I  had  been  sole  Pastor.     My  ministry, 
in  my  novitiate,  was  certainly  very  defective ;  but  so  considerate  and  chari- 
table was  he  that  I  think  he  never  named  a  fault  to  me  except  in  a  sin^^le 
instance,  and  that  in  so  discreet  and  kindly  a  manner  that  it  awakened   my 
gratitude,  and  I  trust  was  of  real   permanent  benefit  to  me.      After  listening 
to  one  of  my  efforts,  which  he  thought  was  characterized  by  rather  an  excess 
of  ornament,  he  suggested  to  me   that,  as  my  congregation  was  made  up,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  of  plain  people,   it  was  desirable  that  my  thoughts 
shonld   be  clothed  in  language  that  came  within  the  range  of   their  compre- 
hension— otherwise,  the  dispensation  of   the  Gospel  could  not  profit  them. 
He  was    himself  an  admirable  example  of  the  simplicity  and  plainness  which 
he  recommended  to  others.      My  relation  with  him  as  Co-pastor  was  marked 
by  every  thing  that  was  kindly  on  his  part;  and  when  I  left  him  for  my 
present  field  of  labour,  as  I  did  in  1835,  he  bestowed  upon  me  his  cordial  bene- 
diction.     Shortly  after  this,  the  aged  Pastor  himself  resigned,  to  spend  his  last 
years  in  quiet  preparation  for  the  heritage  of  the  saints  in  glory. 

In  his  deportment  Dr.  Sickles  was  a  model  of  simplicity  and  dignity.      In 
his  intercourse  he  was  free  and  accessible,  without  being  frivolous  or  loquacious. 
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He  possessed  an  unusually  agreeable  temper,  the  highest  sense  of  h< 
the  utmost  frankness  and  integrity,  and  a  most  cordial  hatred  of  every 
that  savoured  of  artifice  or  intrigue. 

Though  he  possessed  the  most  solid  and  useful  talents,  he  could  not  b 
sidered  a  man  of  genius.  He  had  no  lofty  flights,  no  sparkling  wit,  m 
to  captivate  the  lovers  of  brilliant  or  eccentric  harangues;  but  his  min< 
admirably  balanced,  each  faculty  having  its  appropriate  development. 
Theologian  he  was  well-read,  and  his  views  were  thoroughly  Calvinistic 
a  Preacher,  he  was  at  once  evangelical,  instructive  and  practical.  His 
was  chaste  apd  correct,  and  his  manner,  though  characterized  by  great 
plicity,  showed  that  he  was  himself  deeply  impressed  with  the  importai 
his  message.  He  presented  the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation  with  unusual 
ness,  and  faithfully  besought  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  All  th 
cepts  of  the  Gospel  found  a  place  in  his  preaching,  and  he  exhibited  th 
once  luminously  and  earnestly.  As  a  Pastor,  he  united  great  tender ncs 
great  fidelity.  He  went  in  and  out  among  his  people,  truly  accredite 
honoured  as  a  man  of  God.  He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  various  c 
of  Christian  benevolence,  especially  the  cause  of  Missions  and  the  cau 
Temperance.  He  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of  his  brethi 
the  ministry,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  them  was  always  courteou 
deferential.  Hj  was  no  inventor  of  new  things,  and  no  leader  in  u 
paths.  He  left  behind  him  the  savour  of  a  good  name,  and  well  dese: 
place  in  the  ^Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit.'* 

Respectfully  yours, 

ENOCH  VAN  AK 


PHILIP  MILLEDOLER,  D.D  * 

1794_1852. 

John  Muhlithaler,  eldest  son  of  Johannes  and  Barbara  Muhlithaler,  wai 
in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  1733,  and  came  to  this  country, 
the  care  of  an  uncle,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was  the  d« 
his  parents  that  he  should  return  home,  after  an  absence  of  two  or  three 
but  circumstances  determined  him  to  remain  in  this  countiy,  and  he  finally 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1760,  he  was  married  to 
an  orphan  daughter  oi  Andrew  and  Margaret  Mitchell,  originally  of  the  ( 
of  Zurich  in  Switzerland.  These  were  the  parents  of  Philip  Milled 
who  was  their  youngest  son,  and  was  bom  September  22nd,  1775,  at  Rhin 
on  the  &rm  lately  occupied  by  General  Armstrong,  whither  they  had 
driven  fix)m  New  York  by  the  storm  of  the  Revolution. 

His  parents  were  both  excellent  persons,  and  were  careful  to  train  him 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion.  His  brother-in-law,  a  Mr.  Crowle; 
was  a  Captain  of  Ajrtillery  of  the  Massachusetts  line,  being  about  to  i 
with  his  &mily  to  Boston,  his  parents  consented  that  he  should  accompany 
and  there  he  spent  his  ei^th  and  ninth  years,  during  which  he  made  con 
ble  progress  in  his  preparation  for  College.     On  his  return  home,  his  mind 
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to  have  taken  a  more  decidedly  serious  direction ;  but  it  was  not  till  h^  had 
-reached  his  fourteenth  year  that  he  allowed  himself  to  hope,  with  any  considerable 
confidence,  that  he  had  felt  the  power  of  religion.  And  then  his  mind  was 
strongly  wrought  upon  at  a  Methodist  meeting  which  he  attended ;  and,  though 
there  were  irregularities  connected  with  it  which  he  felt  obliged  to  condemn, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  a  marked,  and  as  he  believed  an  enduring, 
change  in  his  feelings. 

Having  ccnnpleted  his  preparation  for  College  under  the  instruction  of  James 
Hardie,  an  eminent  classical  teacher  of  that  day,  he  was  received  a  member  of 
the  Freshman  class  of  Columbia  College,  in  1789.  In  May,  1793,  having  passed 
his  college  course  with  much  honour,  both  in  respect  to  conduct  and  scholarship, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  on  which  occasion  he  deliv- 
ered an  Oration  on  Natural  Philosophy.  -About  this  time  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Grerman  Reformed  Church,  in  Nassau  street,  then  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gross. 

Having  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  now 
commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  Pastor,  Dr.  Gross, 
and,  at  the  some  time,  began  the  study  of  Hebrew  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kunze, 
Pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  New  York,  and  Professor  in  Colum- 
bia College.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  Dr.  Gross'  health  having  so  fer 
fiukd  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  both  his  Professorship  and  his  Pastoral 
diaige,  he  proposed  to  Mr.  Milledoler  to  join  him  on  an  excursion  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, without  intimating  to  him  that  he  had  any  other  object  than  to  enjoy  his 
coiiq)any.  To  his  great  surprise.  Dr.  Gross,  in  due  time,  informed  him  that  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  from  which  he  was  about  to  retire  in  New  York, 
were  desirous  that  he  (Mr.  M.)  should  be  his  successor;  and  that  they  were  then 
on  their  way  to  Reading,  to  a  meeting  of  the  German  Reformed  Synod,  with  a 
view  to  his  being  licensed  to  preach.  Though,  on  account  of  the  little  time  he  had 
given  to  immediate  preparation  for  the  ministry,  he  was  reluctant  to  consent  to 
the  p«)posed  measure,  he  finally  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  instructor,  and 
gabmitted  to  an  examination  which  resulted  in  his  approval.  He  was  ordained, 
witli  four  others,  in  the  German  Reformed  Church  at  Reading,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
17^. 

Dr.  Gross'  purpose  in  regard  to  Mr.  Milledoler's  settlement  was  carried  out 
to  the  letter.  Having  remained  himself  six  months  longer  in  connection  with 
the  church  m  New  York,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  a  unanimous  call  was  made 
oot  to  Mr.  M.  on  the  6th  of  May,  1795.  The  condition  of  the  call  was  that 
his  preaching  should  be  in  Grerman  and  English  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 
He  accepted  the  call,  but  in  doing  so  found  himself  introduced  into  a  much  more 
difficult  field  of  labour  than  he  had  anticipated. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1796,  Mr.  Milledoler  was  married  to  Susan,  only 
dau^ter  of  Lawrence  Benson,  of  Harlem. 

In  May,  1800,  he  was  induced  by  some  peculiar  circumstances  to  transfer  his 
reladon  from  the  German  Reformed  Church  to  the  Reformed  Dutch,  though  the 
ooDgr^ation  which  he  served  remained  in  the  same  connection.  Though  his 
ministry  was  attended  with  considerable  success,  and  many  respectable  individuids 
were  attracted  to  the  church  by  his  preaching,  he  still  found  his  situation  an 
uneasy  one.  Bud  resolved  to  changj  it,  if  a  &vourable  opening  should  occur.  At 
this  jonctare,  owing  to  the  recommendation  of  a  distinguished  individual  of  Phil- 
Voi-.  IX.  14 
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adelphia,  who  had,  on  a  Sabbath,  strayed  into  his  churdi  in  New  York, 
invited  to  preach  a  Sabbath  or  two  to  the  Pme  Street  Presbyterian  Congn 
Philadelphia,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Blair  Smitl 
accepted  this  invitation,  and,  on  the  11th  of  Angust,  1800,  a  unanimonH  c 
made  out  to  him  to  become  their  Pastor.  He  accepted- the  call  in  Septeml 
removed,  with  his  iiunily,  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  his  new  field  of  la 
October. 

In  March,  1801,  the  congregation  from  which  he  had  been  separated  i 
York,  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  another  minister,  extended  an  urge 
to  him,  accompanied  with  various  importunate  private  letters,  to  return  an 
become  their  Pastor.  This  call,  being  declined,  was  renewed  once  and 
and  the  hat  time  Mr.  MiUedoler's  own  father  was  appointed  the  Commissi 
prosecute  it ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  In  1804,  after  various  chai 
their  ministerial  relations,  they  made  yet  one  more  e£Port  to  secure  his  sc 
but  he  besought  them,  as  they  regarded  his  peace,  to  take  no  fieirther  m 
on  the  subject 

In  1801  he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pi 
rian  Church ;  and  in  1802  was  associated,  by  the  General  Assembly,  wi 
Green  and  others,  as  a  Standing  Committee  of  Missions. 

In  December,  1802,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Chi 
Albany,  to  become  their  Pastor ;  but  declined  it. 

In  1803  Mr.  Milledoler's  health  became  alarmingly  impaired,  and  a 
rush  of  blood  to  the  head  led  him  to  apprehend  almost  immediate  deatl 
remained  with  his  congregation,  however,  till  1805.  In  February  of  tlw 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Harlem,  in  the  Twelfth  ward  of  the  i 
New  York,  having  heard  that  his  health  would  probably  requu^  a  remov 
Philadelphia,  invited  him  to  become  their  Pastor.  This  call  he  ult 
declined.  In  visiting  New  York  on  his  way  to  Harlem,  he  was  greatly 
by  various  clergymen  and  others  to  accept  a  call  from  the  then  Collegiat< 
byterian  Churches,  with  special  reference  to  the  Church  in  Rutgers  sti 
being  urged  that  the  change  of  residence  would  be  likely  to  work  a  fnv 
change  in  his  health.  In  August  a  call  was  actually  made  out ;  he  acce| 
removed  to  New  York  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  was  iastalled 
19th  of  November  following,  the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached 
MUler. 

In  1805  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  fr\ 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Milledoler^s  Church  in  Philadelphia  parted  with  him  with  greal 
tance,  and  they  were  induced  to  yield  their  consent  only  on  the  groimd  t 
health  seemed  to  require  the  change.  His  ministry  in  that  church  ha 
eminently  successful,  there  having  been  an  almost  constant  revival  of  : 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  his  connection  with  it. 

In  1808  Dr.  Milledoler  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assen 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  the  autumn  of  1811  he  was  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
receive  and  instruct  students  in  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology;  and   1 
tinned  in  the  discharge  oi  this  duty  till  the  establishment  of  the  The 
Seminary  at  Princeton. 
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About  this  time  oommenoed  in  New  York  what  was  commonly  known  as  the 
Hopkinsian  controversy.  Dr.  MUledoler  took  an  active  part  in  this,  resisting 
with  great  zeal  and  energy  what  he  considered  dangerous  innovations  upon  the 
accredited  system  of  orthodoxy. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  Dr.  Alexander  having  resigned  his  place  in  Pine 
Street  Church,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Milledoler  was  greatly  urged  to  return  to  his 
former  charge ;  but  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  for  doing  so. 

In  November,  1812,  Dr.  Milledoler  was  again  called  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Albany.  This  call  occasioned  him  some  embar- 
rassment, owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  but  it  was  finally  answered  in  the 
D^ative. 

In  March,  1813,  he  received  a  call  fix)m  the  German  Reformed  Congregation 
(Crown  street  Church)  in  Philadelphia,  since  connected  with  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church ;  but  he  replied  that  his  personal  relations  in  New  York  were 
at  that  time  such  as  to  preclude  all  thought  of  a  removal. 

Two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  this,  Dr.  MiDedoler  had  been  invited  to 
become  one  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  strong  attachment  to  his  people,  there  were  several  circum- 
stances, particuhtfly  the  existing  controversy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  that 
inclined  him  to  accept  the  invitation.  He  did  accept  it,  and  was  f[Hrmally  intro- 
duced to  his  new  charge  on  the  6th  of  June,  1813. 

His  ministry  in  Rutgers  Street  Church  was  abundantly  blessed,  the  whole 
number  admitted  to  the  Communion,  from  August,  1805,  to  May,  1813,  being 
six  hundred  and  four. 

Mrs.  Milledoler  died  on  the  3d  of  July,  1815.  Dr.  Milledoler  was  married 
again  November  4,  1817,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Creneral  John  Steele,  for 
many  years  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Milledoler  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  that  formed  the 
American  Bible  Society,  in  1816,  and  delivered  two  Addresses  before  the 
Society ; — one  the  same  year  that  it  was  formed,  and  the  other  in  1823.  He 
had  also  an  important  agency  in  originating  the  Society  for  Evangelizing  the 
Jews.  Of  this  he  was  President  from  its  organization.  Of  the  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  formed  in  New  York  in  1817,  he  was  not  only  an 
active  member  but  Corresponding  Secretary. 

In  September,  1820,  Dr.  Milledoler  went,  by  mvitation,  to  Hagerstown,  Md., 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Churches 
of  North  America.  The  Synod,  having  determined  to  organize  a  Theological 
Seminary,  elected,  during  its  session.  Dr.  Milledoler  to  the  Professorship  of 
Didactic,  Polemic  and  Pastoral  Theology.  After  having  had  the  subject  for 
some  time  under  consideration,  he  gave  an  affirmative  answer;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  unpleasant  circumstances  that  subsequently  occurred,  indicating 
a  want  of  union  in  the  Body  that  had  called  him,  he  finally  revoked  his  original 
answer  and  substituted  a  negative. 

In  July,  1823,  Dr.  Milledoler  and  Dr.  Spring  were  appointed  Conamissioners 
to  visit  ibe  missionary  stations  at  Tuscarora,  Seneca  and  Cattaraugus.  They 
were  five  or  six  weeks  performing  their  mis^on ;  and,  on  theur  return,  a  large 
meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  receive  their  Report. 

In  1825  he  was  f4)pointed  by  the  General  Synod  Professor  of  Didactic  and 
Polanic  Theology  in  die  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  as  successor 
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to  the  Eev.  Dr.  John  H.  LiyingstoD ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  ap| 
President  of  Rutgers  College.  He  accepted  these  appomtmeots,  and  sooi 
removed  to  New  Brunswick,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  two  offices. 

Dr.  Milledoler  continued  his  connection  with  these  institutions  until  th 
1840,  when,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  advancing  age,  he  resigned  Ix 
Presidency  and  the  Professorship,  and  went  to  spend  the  remmnder  of  hi 
with  his  son-in-law,  the  Hon.  James  W.  Beekman,  of  New  Ywk.  1 
preaching  occasionally  for  his  brethren,  he  occupied  himself  in  writing  a 
what  extended  memoir  of  his  own  life.  Mrs.  Milledoler  had  been  declini 
a  considerable  time,  and  her  speedy  departure  was  anticipated.  The  ] 
though  feeble,  had  shown  no  signs  of  serious  illness  until  a  few  days  bef 
death,  when  he  began  to  sufifer  from  an  a£Pection  of  the  bowels.  He  h 
strength  to  withstand  the  disease,  and  it  very  quickly  reached  a  &tal  termi 
He  died  on  Staten  Island,  where  the  fiunily  had  gone  to  pass  the  sumi 
the  22d  of  September,  1852.  Mrs.  Milledoler  was  lying  sick  in  the  rooi 
be  expired,  and  then  was  removed  into  another,  where  she  died  the  ne: 
They  had  a  common  Funeral,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  The  1 
Address  was  delivered  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Knox,  one  of  the  ministeiiB 
Collegiate  Church. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Milledoler^s  publications : — 

A  Discourse  delivered  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wall  Street,  for  a 
Society  of  Ladies,  instituted  for  the  Relief  of  Poor  Widows  with 
Small  Children,         -------- 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  New  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedar  Street, 
at  the  Installation  of  the  Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn  as  Pastor  of  said 
Church,      -.---..-- 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Beekman  Street, 
New  York,  at  ^e  Ordination  and  Installation  of  the  Rev.  (Gardiner 
Spring  as  Pastor  of  said  Church, 

Charge  to  the  Professor  (Rev.  Dr.  Alexander)  and  Students  of  Divinity 
at  Princeton,  ---.--.. 

Conch  ad  Clerum:  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  North  Dutch  Church,  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  North  America,         .  .  -  . 

A  Discourse  delivered  by  appointment  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the 
Church  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  before  the  Rev.  Classis  of  Paramos 
and  a  Commission  of  Synod  appointed  to  confer  with  said  Classis, 

Address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  College, 

Address  delivered  at  Rutgers  College,  on  the  Inauguration  of  A.  B. 
Hasbrouck  as  President,  .--... 

Dissertation  on  Incestuous  Marriages, 

Dr  MiUedoler  was  the  fiither  of  ten  children, — six  by  the  first  marrit 
four  by  the  last. 

His  eldest  son,  Philip  Edward,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  October  2J 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1820 ;  became  a  student  of  i 
under  Dr.  Post,  of  New  York ;  and,  after  attending  the  usual  course  of  1 
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m  the  College  of  Phjcdcians  and  Surgeons,  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  He  was  a  hi^j  respectable  medical  practitioner  for  twelve  years 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1832  he  was  electa  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  little  taste  for  the  scenes  of  political  life. 
His  mind,  always  of  a  thoughtful  cast,  having  now  become  more  decidedly 
impressed  with  religious  truth,  he  resolved  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Episcopal  Church ;  and,  accordingly,  after  studying 
Theology  for  some  time  imder  the  direction  of  his  &ther,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Holy  Order  of  Deacons,  by  Bishop  Doane,  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Burlington, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  1840 ;  and  he  was  admitted,  by  the  same  Prelate,  to  the 
order  of  Priests,  on  (he  7th  of  December,  1842.  From  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry  he  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  Missionary  services  at  Port 
Golden;  but  his  first  settlement  was  as  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Free- 
hold, N.  J.  Though  his  mimstry  at  Freehold  was  brief,  it  secured  to  him,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  people  to  whom  he  ministered. 
In  February,  1842,  he  received  a  unanimous  call  from  Christ  Church,  Westport, 
Conn.;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  inclination  to  accept  it.  In  December  fol- 
lowing he  received  a  call  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Poughkeepffle, 
which  he  accepted ;  though  the  call  did  not  take  effect  until  the  1st  of  May, 
1843.  Owing  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassmente  of  1835-1837,  the  Parish  became 
considerably  reduced  in  its  resources,  in  consequence  of  which  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  College  Hill  School,  then  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bartlett. 
This  connection  continued  till  the  1st  of  May,  1845,  when  he  resigned  his  place 
in  the  school,  and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  church.  In  November,  1844, 
he  was  called  to  St.  Aim's  Church,  Matteawan ;  but  this  call  he  declined.  In 
July,  1846,  he  teiuiered  the  resignation  of  his  charge  at  Poughkeepeie,  much  to 
the  r^ret  of  his  congregation,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Rectorship  of  the 
Bethesda  Church,  Saratoga  Springs.  Here  he  laboured,  much  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  people,  till  his  health  became  so  much  enfeebled  that  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  his  labours  altogether.  In  March,  1850,  he  asked  and  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  immediately  took  up  his  abode 
at  Brooklyn,  in  the  &mily  of  his  brother-in-law,  Captain  J.  H.  Graham,  U.  S.  N., 
where  he  died  in  the  ftdl  possession  of  his  fitculties,  and  in  the  joyful  confidence 
of  entering  into  rest,  on  the  19th  of  June,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.* 
His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  at  the  Bethesda  Church,  on  the  30th,  by  tiie 
Rev.  B.  W.  Whitcher,  fixHn  Malachi  iii.,  18. 

Dr.  Philip  Edward  Milledoler  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  of 
polished  and  agreeable  manners.  He  had  an  uncommonly  amiable  and  genial 
spirit,  and  made  friends  wherever  he  made  acquaintances.  He  sustained  all  his 
relations  with  great  propriety,  dignity  and  kindliness.  His  death  was  the  signal 
for  deep  mourning  throughout  his  large  circle  of  friends,  and  especially  in  the 
several  churches  which  he  had  successively  served. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  elder  Dr.  Milledoler,  which 
extended  through  many  years.  I  saw  him  first  in  the  summer  of  1813,  while  I 
was  a  student  in  college,  and  heard  him  preach  in  the  old  Dutch  Church  in  New 
Yark^  which  has  since  been  turned  into  the  Post  Office.  What  impressed  me 
most  then,  and,  indeed,  ever  afterwards  when*  I  heard  him,  was  the  richness  and 
fervour  of  his  prayers.  His  sermon  was  an  excellent  one,  characterized,  in  both 
matter  and  manner,  by  great  unction  and  pathos;  but  his  prayer  seemed  to  me 
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the  most  remarkable  devotional  exercise  that  I  had  ever  heard  from  mortal 
And  the  judgment  which  I  then  formed  of  him,  in  this  respect,  was  full; 
tained  by  every  prayer  that  I  heard  from  him  afterwards.  On  three  di£ 
public  occasions  at  least,  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  ofifer  the  prayer  I 
the  sermon;  and  in  each  case  I  could  imagine  nothing  more  approprii 
impressive — there  was  no  appearance  even  of  premeditation — it  seemed  as 
had  only  to  open  his  lips,  and  a  stream  of  the  purest,  sublimest  devotion 
gushing  out.  I  met  him  frequently  in  private,  and  was  always  deeply  impi 
with  the  kindliness  of  his  spirit  and  the  intense  interest  which  he  manifest 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  progress  of  evangelical  religion.  In  one  o 
instances  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  triumph  of  his  kind  Chi 
spirit  in  making  him  practically  oblivious  of  certain  points  of  difference  be 
him  and  some  of  his  brethren,  to  which,  theoretically,  he  attached  no 
importance.  He  was  among  the  finest  specimens  oi  venerable  old  age  tj 
remember  to  have  met  with. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  M.  KREBS,  D.D. 

New  York,  January  6,  1£ 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  cannot  decline  your  request  for  this  slight  contributio 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Dr.  Milledoler  was  at  my  father's  house  in  3 
land,  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  I  was  grown  to  be  a  tolerably 
lad,  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  My  father  was  a  prominent  mc 
and  officer  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  ardently  attached  ti 
interests  of  the  denomination,  and  especially  the  project  of  establishii 
Theological  Seminary,  which  was  then  in  its  embryo  state.  Botb 
father  and  mother  loved  all  good  ministers,  and,  during  my  boyhood,  ] 
abundant  opportunities  of  enjoying  the  company  of  such,  under  the  hosp 
roof  of  my  parents.  Dr.  Milledoler  had  visited  Hagerstown,  for  the  pu 
of  meeting  the  General  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  which  el 
him  their  first  Theological  Professor.  Even  at  that  early  age  my  tho 
sometimes  looked  forward  to  the  ministry  as  my  own  vocation,  but  I  cert 
did  not  dream  of  ever  being  a  successor  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  thai 
handsome,  gracious  and  affectionate  man,  who  quite  won  my  heart  wit 
paternal  manner,  laying  his  hand  upon  my  head  and  saying  some  kind  ^ 
to  me. 

Yet  my  next  interview  with  him  did  not  take  place  until  several  years 
I  had  been  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Rutgers  Street  Church,  when  he  can 
my  request,  to  preach  for  his  former  flock,  now  under  my  charge.  Two 
eminent  Pastors  had  filled  his  place  in  the  interval.  You  should  have 
the  crowd  that  came  to  hear  him,  that  cold  Christmas  day — the  remna 
the  fathers  and  mothers  to  whom  he  ministered  in  the  strength  of  his 
hood,  and  their  children,  and  those  to  whom  had  come  the  tradition  o 
former  generation, — his  venerable  form  still  erect,  and  graceful  with  patria 
dignity,  though  his  sweet  voice  trembled  with  emotion,  while  he  ut 
inimitable  prayers,  and  testified  agam,  in  his  now  declining  age,  of  that  Sa 
whom  he  loved  so  well,  and  had  taught  so  many  of  them  to  love, — and 
the  gathering  around  him  at  the  close  of  the  worship,  the  clasping  hands 
mutual  questionings,  the  tears  of  joyous  recognition,  the  revived  associal 
and  the  benedictions !  The  place  was  like  a  Bochim ;  but  the  valley  of 
was  made  a  well. 

From  that  time  onward  I  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  and  friendship,  and, 
he  had  resigned  his  Professorship  at  New  Brunswick  (he  did  not  aocep 
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oyerture  from  the  German  Church),  and  come  to  reside  with  his  son-in-law, 
the  Hon.  James  W.  Beekman,  in  New  York,  I  visited  him  often ;  and  ho 
ever  scrupulously  returned  my  visits,  and  was  pleased  to  request  them.  On 
the  occasions  hoth  of  laying  the  corner-stone  in  1841,  and  again  of  opening 
the  new  church  in  Rutgers  Street  in  1842,  he  came  with  Dr.  Miller,  his  own 
former  colleague  and  predecessor,  here ;  both  of  whom  took  special  pains  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  services ;  and  his  Sermon,  at  the  Dedication,  in 
addition  to  its  refreshing  evangelical  instruction,  abounded  in  interesting 
remmiscences  of  his  own  connection  with  the  congregation,  which  were 
received  by  the  large  assembly  with  the  highest  gratification.  Durmg  his 
latter  residence  in  New  York  he  often  preached  for  me ;  and  he  always  stood 
ready  to  assist  me  in  that  duty,  and  never  failed  to  keep  an  engagement. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  he  was  dwelling  on  Staten  Island,  my 
own  disordered  health  at  that  time,  and  frequent  absences  from  home  on  that 
account,  did  not  permit  me  to  visit  him ;  nevertheless  I  had  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  being  present  at  his  Funeral,  which  I  came  from  the  country  to 
attend. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Milledoler's  settlement  here,  Rutgers  Street  was  "out  of 
town,"  in  a  suburb  thinly  populated.  He  found  fifty-seven  communicants. 
During  his  pastorate,  which  ended  in  April,  1813,  there  were  added,  on 
examination  and  profession  of  faith,  six  hundred  and  four ;  and,  on  certificate, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven ;  and  his  ministry  was,  in  this  respect,  the 
most  successful  ever  enjoyed  by  this  congregation.  His  weekly  services 
(besides  the  out-door  pastoral  duty,  to  which  he  attended  most  assiduously) 
consisted  at  first  of  two  sermons  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  lecture  on  Wednesday 
evening.  He  devolved  the  prayer-meeting,  on  Friday  night,  on  the  Elders 
and  Deacons, — of  purpose,  as  he  told  me,  and  by  agreement.  After  a  while, 
however,  such  was  the  eflect  of  his  ministry,  and  the  report  brought  to  him 
of  the  awakening  manifest  in  the  prayer-meeting,  that  he  resolved  to  attend 
it,  and  after  the  first  visit,  he  was  never  absent.  These  meetings  were 
crowded ;  and  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  people  that,  when  unable  to  get 
within  the  principal  room  of  the  "  Old  Welch  Meeting  House"  near  the 
church,  where  the  evening  meetings  were  then  held,  they  flocked  to  the  upper 
room,  and  shared  the  benefit  of  the  exercises  below,  as  well  as  they  could,  by 
means  of  the  only  communication,  through  the  ventilator !  Dr.  Milledoler 
used  to  speak  to  me  of  those  scenes  as  the  most  precious  in  his  ministry  ;  and, 
to  this  day,  the  few  who  have  survived  that  generation,  describe  them  as 
heavenly.  Nor  did  this  fervour  cease  to  the  very  last.  There  was  a  continual 
revival.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  register  of  his  texts  on  all  occasions, 
kept  by  one  of  the  "  Mothers  in  Israel," — and  such  there  were  indeed. 
There  they  stand,  four  every  week  ;  seldom  is  the  chain  broken  by  the  record 
of  an  assistant,  substitute  or  exchange,  and  so  far  as  I  have  searched,  no 
text  is  ever  repeated.  And  such  texts !  No  selections  for  curious 
speculation  or  vain  display,  to  draw  "  itching  ears ;"  but  "  fat"  with 
the  marrow  of  the  Gospel,  and  rich  in  suggesting  the  discussion  of  those 
themes  of  Christian  experience  in  which  he  delighted, — ^practical,  earnest  and 
searching.  And  then  what  unction,  what  melting  pathos,  what  tenderneKS 
and  "persuasion  hanging  on  his  lips,"  pervaded  these  discourses !  I  can  well 
believe  the  testimony  of  his  hearers  of  that  day;  for  since  then  I  have  felt 
the  power  of  his  preaching,  when  the  almond  tree  was  flourishing  on  his 
head,  and  of  his  prayers,  poured  forth  from  an  overflowing  heart,  with  his 
silver  tongue,  as  if  an  angel  spoke  by  him,  both  for  us  and  for  God.  Siu:h 
prayers  as  his  I  never  heard.  They  subdued — they  rapt — they  brought  you 
into  tho  presence-chamber  of  Heaven,  where  a  saint  was  pleading  and  a  child 
of  God  was  holding  communion  with  his  Father ;  and  a  sweet  awe  fell  upon 
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you  as  you  were  *ed  up  to  the  Mercy-seat,  and  saw  the  Divine  Mc 
there,  and  the  propitiated  Answerer  of  Prayer.  It  was  once  said  to  i 
an  eminent  Pastor  of  this  city,  that  it  seemed  to  him  <<  as  if  Dr.  Mill 
had  been  given  to  the  Church  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  mi 
how  to  pray."  His  prayers  were  not  graduated  to  the  modem  Procr 
Canon,  which  prescribes  <<just  fifteen  minutes  "  for  a  sermon,  and  fiv( 
prayer;  which  tires  at  that,  and  is  regarded  as  a  nuisance  at  best, 
was  impossible  for  them  to  seem  long.  You  never  knew  they  were 
you  consulted  your  watch,  when  all  was  over. 

Once  I  went  with  him — or,  to  state  it  more  exactly,  he  requested  t 
iiiight  go  with  me — upon  a  pastoral  visit  to  some  aged  persons,  who  ha 
his  parishioners  and  «  children  *'  here,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  calling 
those  of  his  old  friends  who  still  remained  among  us — the  greater  par 
"  fallen  asleep."  I  suffered  him  to  be  "  sole  Pastor  "  for  the  occason. 
a  refreshihent  it  was  to  witness  these  interviews — the  hearty  greetinj 
spiritual  discourse,  at  firesides  and  beside  the  sick-beds,  the  prospects  t 
up  the  faces  of  this  aged  Pastor  and  these  saints  who  were  of  his  ho 
joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chris 
talk  of  Heaven  and  the  statutes  of  God ;  their  song  in  the  house  of  th( 
grimage,  and  those  prayers  again ;  and  the  blessings  which  the  Pa 
invoked  on  me  also !     I  learned  much  that  day. 

No  wonder  that  I  revered  him  and  revere  hds  memory.  He  respecte 
self,  and  loved  and  encouraged  his  younger  brethren,  and  was  respects 
beloved  by  all.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  telling  me,  in  his  chaml 
simple  history  (of  which  he  was  minded  to  leave  some  record)  of  some 
transactions  affecting  his  position  in  the  Church,  wherein  he  had  rei 
think  injustice  had  been  done  to  him,  and  his  feelings  had  not  been  dul 
sidered,  he  remarked,  with  some  emphasis, — «  There  is  not,  and  never 
man  whose  face  I  was  afraid  or  ashamed  to  meet."  It  was  not  1 
expressed ;  neither  was  it  a  boast.  It  was  the  appropriate  utteran( 
became  his  conscious  purity  and  integrity,  from  his  youth  up,  and  it  - 
more — it  was  even  less  than  the  public  voice  would  have  uttered.  Ae 
already  gather  how  much  public  confidence  was  attracted  by  his  gentle  < 
and  courteousness,  his  paternal  manner,  his  condescension  to  the  you 
the  lowly,  his  sympathy  with  the  sorrowful,  his  guileless  simplicit 
knowledge  and  love  of  Christ's  holy  Gospel,  and  his  discriminating 
judicious  and  persuasive  preaching  and  conversation,  and  the  unmisi 
evidence  of  his  whole  demeanour,  every  where,  in  all  circumstances,  t 
walked  not  only  humbly  but  intimately  with  God.  The  influence  of  hi 
is  try  remains  upon  this  church  to  this  day,  in  its  conservative 
acter,  its  fervent  attachment  to  the  plain  truth  of  the  Gospel,  its  simj 
unostentatious  piety,  its  peace  and  love,  its  care  of  the  poor  and  need 
in  its  unheralded  plans  and  untrumpeted  labours  to  do  good. 

Aside  from  the  brief  historical  reference  to  his  ministry  in  Rutgers 
I  have  not  gone  beyond  my  personal  observation  of  his  character, 
not  sought  to  make  him  perfect,  but  to  record  the  grace  of  God  that  wi 
him.     He  had  infirmities,  but  he  knew  them  himself,  and  his  habitual 
was  their  remedy ;  he  leaned  on  the  AU-Sufficient,  and  when  he  fell 
weak  he  became  strongest  to  overcome.    His  spirit  was  sometimes  cast  d 
perhaps  he  had  some  natural  tendency  to  melancholy  ;  and  yet  while 
grave  he  was  cheerful,  never  frivolous,  and  withal  a  charming  companion 
sense  of  imperfection,  and  his  devotion  to   Christ  and  to  souls,   bro 
weight  upon  him.     He  related  to  me  how  once,  while  he  was  the  Pas 
Pine  Street  Church  in  Philadelphia,  when  he  was  greatly  depressed  du 
aeason  of  apparent  fruitlessness,  he  was  made  glad  and  took  courage 
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unexpected  call  of  one  young  person,  who  was  afterwards  a  great  comfort  to 
him,  and  had  come  to  converse  with  him  concerning  her  soul,  the  very  day 
after  preaching  a  sermon  which  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  had  fallen  to  the  earth 
and  perished,  hut  which,  it  turned  out,  was  the  means  of  awakening  her. 
And  this  was  the  experience  of  a  man  whom  God  made  the  means  of  convert- 
ing hundreds  upon  hundreds,  and  of  building  up  his  saints  in  the  faith  and 
love  and  hope  of  Christ's  redeemed  ones.  It  was,  too,  the  beginning  of  good 
to  himself  and  to  the  Church  of  the  First  Born. 

There  is  one  instance  of  the  "  return  of  prayers  "  which  I  must  not  omit. 
Dr.  Milledoler,  man  of  prayer  as  he  was,  "  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  helieioed  that  "  the  hairs  of  his  head  were  numbered  "  by  Him  who 
"  calleth  the  stars  by  their  names."  He  referred  every  thing  to  God.  For 
some  years  before  his  death  his  decaying  strength  made  him  solicitous  as  to 
the  effect  upon  himself,  in  case  he  should  be  bereaved  of  his  excellent  and 
beloved  wife,  whose  health  was  very  precarious.  He  prayed  that  he  might 
not  be  left  long  to  survive  her.  He'  died  just  one  day  before  her !  When 
she,  lying  sick  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  was  informed  of  his  decease,  she 
waived  the  suggestion  to  see  his  remains,  saying, — "  No,  my  spirit  will  soon 
be  with  his."     They  were  buried  together.     Was  it  not  a  JSuthanaaia  ? 

I  am  very  truly 

Your  friend, 

JOHN  M.  KREBS. 

FROM  THE  HON.  JAMES  W.  BEEKMAN. 

New  York,  May  18,  1869. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  recall  with  gratitude  to  God  the  period  during  which 
it  was  my  privilege  to  have  daily  intercourse  with  the  excellent  Dr.  Milledoler. 
He  came  to  New  York  after  his  resignation  of  the  offices  of  President  and 
Professor  at  New  Brunswick,  and  here  passed  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life, 
in  great  tranquillity,  awaiting  his  departure. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  Dr.  Milledoler,  as  I  knew  him,  was 
his  earnest  and  elevated  piety, — a  daily  looking  to  God,  not  merely  in  prayer 
but  in  conversation.  His  prayers  in  the  family  were  characterized  by  great 
fervour,  tenderness  and  affection :  he  seemed  to  be  addressing  a  most  loving 
Father, — ^to  be  impressed  and  absorbed  by  the  milder  rather  than  the  more 
terrible  attributes  of  his  character.  But  while  his  thoughts  were  habitually  set 
upon  the  things  that  are  above,  the  tone  of  his  conversation  was  uniformly 
cheerful,  and  his  interest  in  passing  events  lively  and  intelligent.  His  supreme 
desire  was  to  see  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  spread  over  the  whole  earth.  His 
heart  was  especially  set  upon  the  welfare  of  the  Jews,  and  upon  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity.  But,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  rarely  referred  to 
this  subject;  for  repeated  disappointments  in  respect  to  the  Society  for 
Meliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Jews  had  lessened  his  confidence  as  to  the 
immediate  success  of  the  enterprise.  Yet  he  never  failed,  I  believe,  to  pray  for 
them ;  and  sometimes  he  poured  out  his  heart  in  their  behalf  in  a  strain  of  the 
most  impressive  devotional  eloquence. 

Certain  events  in  connection  with  the  College  to  whose  interests  he  had 
been  devoted  for  many  years,  occasioned  him  no  small  degree  of  regret  and 
annoyance  ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  leaving  on  the  last  page  of  a  manu- 
script biography,  the  simple  quotation, — 

"  Be  comforted,  my  son;  it  is  only  at  fVult  trees  that  "boys  throw  stones." 
Dt.  Milledoler  suffered  much  from  illness,  caused  by  too  close  attention  to 
his  in-door  duties   in  College ;  but  this,   like  every  other  affliction,  he  bore 
with  unshrinking  fortitude.     I  think  of  him  as  a  venerable,  vigorous  minded 
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Timn ;  strong  yet  humble ;  of  ardent  temperament  and  genial  spirit ;  a  { 
w  botn  a  long  life  of  diligent  study  and  labour  had  only  confirmed  in  all  i 
"wna  ^oo<!  and  noble.     His  great  energy  has  often  reminded  me  of  Peter; 
his  pen  tie,  kindly  spirit  was  worthy  of  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 

Ilyarlily  thanking  you  for  your  efforts  to  preserve  and  hallow  the  mem 
of  *«  our  fathers,  the  prophets," 

I  am,  with  sincere  regard. 

Yours  faithfully, 

JAMES  W.  BEEKMAl 


JOHN  BARENT  JOHNSON  * 

1795—1803. 

John  Barent  Johnson  was  bom  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  3,  1" 
His  fiather,  Barent  Johnson,  was  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  was  a  farmer  in  | 
perou.^  worldly  circumstances.  His  mother  was  Maria  Ghiest,  daughter  of  ( 
taiQ  John  Guest,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  who  commanded  a  vessel  w 
miled  from  New  York  to  Antigua.  John's  mother,  who  was  his  father's  sec 
wife,  dit^d  in  1769,  when  he  was  but  five  weeks  old ;  and  he  lost  his  fiither  be 
he  ha4  (completed  his  ninth  year.  Under  his  care  and  instruction,  he  rememb 
to  havt.'  learned  certain  portions  of  Scripture;  thou^  it  does  not  appear  that 
very  dwbive  religious  impressions  had  been  made  upon  his  mind.  After 
father'.^  death  he  went  to  Uve  with  an  aunt,t  and,  for  several  years,  attende 
eoujiDon  school.  When  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  scho( 
Flatbusli,  Long  Island,  where  he  studied  Arithmetic  and  Surveying.  Whil 
WBA  tliere,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  who  afterwards  became  his  pari 
lar  frioiid,  took  a  house  in  the  village  to  pass  the  summer.  He  became  s( 
whfit  aof[uainted  with  the  Doctor,  during  his  stay  there,  and  accompanied  hii 
Nc'W  York,  when  he  returned  thither  in  the  autumn.  Dr.  L.,  discovering 
he  Mvaa  a.  boy  of  much  more  than  ordinary  talents,  encouraged  him  to  enter  i 
a  com^  of  study,  with  a  view  to  a  liberal  education ;  and,  as  an  inducemei 
him  to  cio  so,  offered  to  receive  him  into  his  own  &mily.  Young  Johnson  gi 
fiiUy  accepted  the  ofier,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  L.,  entered  a  Latin  Sol 
kept  by  the  Rev.  William  Cochran,  D.D.,t  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  I 
Laii)iim^  in  Columbia  College.  At  this  time  his  mind  was  considerably  € 
c^'d  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  he  was  not  without  some  hope  of  having 
its  jmwar.  Having  remained  in  New  York  nine  or  ten  months,  he  retm 
to  Flatlpitsh,  where,  in  the  mean  time,  an  Academy  had  been  established;  an( 
ntudied  Latin  under  Mr.  Lupton  and  Dr.  Minto,  aftierwards  Professor  at  Pri 

*  MS.  from  his  son,  Re7.  Dr.  S.  R.  Johnson. — Dr.  Romeyn's  Sermon  on  his  death. 

t  One  Authority  says  a  couHn. 

J  WiLj.FAx  Cochran,  D.D.,  was  a  gradaate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  an  Episc 
oIiirgjiiiikD ;  eame  to  this  country  about  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  was  Pre 
&ot  of  ttio  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  Columbia  College  from  1784  to  1789;  and,  1 
in fi^  hij<  emoluments  inadequate  to  his  support,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Win< 
Nova  Seotia.  to  preside  over  an  institution  which  was  at  first  a  dram  mar -school, 
aftQnvarr]H  a  College.  He  revisited  this  country  about  1818,  when  Trumbull  paintec 
T^iurtr^it^  and  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  left  New  York,  without^  as  he  i 
baring  given  it  a  fair  trial. 
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ton  College.  After  a  few  months  be  went  back  to  New  York,  and  resomed  bis 
studies  under  the  instruction  of  Br.  Cochran,  and  continued  there  until  be  was 
prepared  to  join  the  Freshman  class  in  Columbia  College,  half  a  year  advanced. 

He  entered  College  in  1788,  and,  at  the  close  of  that  year,  by  advice  of  Dr. 
Livingston,  who  was  bis  spiritual  guide,  became  a  communicant  in  the  Keformed 
Dutch  Church.  He  graduated  with  distinction  in  1792.  His  son,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  R.  Johnson,  says, — "He  seems  to  have  bad  a  passion  for  Societies. 
In  bis  Journal  he  records  bis  being  a  member  of  the  Columbia  CcUege  Society, 
November  6,  1780,  which,  for  four  years,  he  attended  regularly  on  Thursday 
evenings.  On  the  13tb  of  December,  1788,  he  assisted  to  frame  laws  for  a 
Tfieologkal  Society,  bis  attendance  on  which  be  subsequently  noted.  In 
February,  1789,  he  makes  a  record  of  having  attended  a  '  Religious  Society.' 
He  entered  the  Unmean  Society,  (often  recording  *no  meeting,')  delivering  an 
Oration  before  it,  September  11, 1792,  and  agam,  December  10,  1793.  He 
altered  the  Tarmrumy  Society,  October  1,  1792,  and  delivered  an  Oration  before 
it  on  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of  America;  and  on  May  12, 
1794,  an  Oration  on  Unicoi,  which  was  published.  On  the  27th  of  February, 
1793,  be  was  mitiated  into  the  Black  Friars^  Society,  In  1794,  he  visited 
Princeton  and  was  admitted  into  tbe  CUosophk  Society ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  initiated  into  ihe  Denwcratk  Society,  for  which  be  wrote  an  Address  in 
Ai^" 

After  his  graduation  Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  occupied,  for  some  time, 
in  miscellaneous  studies,  though  not  without  an  ultimate  reference  to  the  ministry. 
In  1794,  residing  at  Brooklyn,  he  attended  Dr.  Livingston's  Theological  Lectures, 
while  be  was  pursuing  his  studies  in  private,  and  thus  making  his  immediate 
preparation  for  licensure.  He  was  examined  and  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New 
York,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1795,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  New  York, 
for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kuypers,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath. 

Daring  the  following  summer  he  was  occupied  in  preaching  in  various  places, 
chieflj  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  on  Long  Island.  In  September  be 
travelled  into  New  England,  extending  his  journey  as  £skr  East  as  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. ;  and  then  proceeded  in  a  Westerly  direction  as  &r  as  Whitestown,  N.  Y., 
passing  a  Sabbath,  on  his  way,  in  Albany.  The  Dutch  Church,  being  tben 
desirous  of  settling  a  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bassett,  and  being  much 
pleased  with  Mr.  Johnson's  services,  invited  him  to  return  and  spend  another 
Sabbath  with  them ;  and,  immediately,  upon  his  doing  this,  they  presented  him  a  calL 
Aft^r  taking  a  few  weeks  to  consider  the  subject,  he  signified  his  acceptance  of 
the  call,  early  in  January,  1796,  and  commenced  his  labours  among  them  on 
the  27th  of  February,  though  he  was  not  inducted  into  the  Pastorship  until  the 
5tb  of  June.  The  Ordination  and  Installation  Sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  3>p.  Bassett. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1797,  be  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Lupton,  then  deceased. 

Mr.  Johnson  continued  to  discharge  bis  duties,  to  the  great  acceptance  of  his  con- 
gregaticMi,  for  more  than  six  years.  In  May,  1802,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Dutcb 
Church  in  Schenectady,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  another,  firom 
the  Datdi  Church  in  Brooklyn.  As  there  were  some  circumstances,  not  at  all 
reflecting  upon  his  character,  that  inclined  him  to  leave  Albany,  be  determined 
to  avail  himself  of  this  q>portunity  fcnr  doing  so;  and,  after  manure  deUberation, 
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made  up  his  mind  in  &voar  of  Brooklyn.  He  preached  his  Farewell  S 
on  the  26th  of  September,  and  was  installed  at  Brooklyn,  by  Dr.  Linn,  o 
iJ4th  of  October  following. 

Mr.  Johnson's  health  had  begun  to  fidl  previoos  to  his  leaving  Albany,  and 
Y^  ;ts  some  reason  to  apprehend  an  incipient  disease  of  the  Imigs.  He,  ho^ 
eoutinued  his  ministrations  at  Brooklyn,  without  interruption,  until  the  da 
\n3  wife,  which  occurred  on  the  31st  of  March,  1808.  From  this  time  his  1 
rapidly  declined ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  by  the  advice  of  his  f 
and  Physician,  he  sailed  for  St  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  in  the  hope  that  a 
voyage  might  prove  beneficial  to  him.  He  reached  his  place  of  destination 
out  difficulty,  was  veiy  hospitably  entertained,  and  formed  several  pL 
ai^uamtances  on  the  island.  After  a  short  sojourn  there  he  returned  by  w 
Boston,  Springfield  and  Hartford,  with  his  unfiivourable  symptoms  not  a 
Ej^^ravated,  and  every  thing  to  indicate  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was 
ing  nigh.  He  went  immediately  to  Nevrtown,  to  the  house  of  his  brotl 
Liw,  Peter  Roosevelt,  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  He  was  iiot  i 
time  confined  to  his  bed,  and,  the  day  before  he  died,  he  was  able  to  wal 
the  street  He  was  actually  walking  about  the  room,  when  his  last  sym 
ajiproached ;  and,  as  the  friends  who  were  present  sustained  him,  he  said, — 
tliU  be  death  ?"  and  then  breathed  his  last.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  A 
1^^,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  the  fiither  of  three  children,  one  daughter  and  two 
Hiji  daughter  was  married  to  the  Kev.  Evan  M.  Johnson,  in  1816,  and  d 
1>^25.  Both  his  sons  w^  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  and  are  Epi 
oNirgymen.  One  (WilUam  Laqfton),  is  (1862)  minister  at  Jamaica,  L.  I 
ttje  other  (Sarrmd  Roosevelt)  is  Professor  in  the  Greneral  Theological  Sen 
Kew  York. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Johnson's  publications : — 

An  Oration  on  Union,  delivered  in  the  New  Dutch  Church  in  New  York 
on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Tammany  Society  or  Columbian  Order, 

A  Sermon  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  entitled  "  Dealings  of  Grod  with  Israel 
and  America,"  -------.- 

A  Eulogy  on  Washington,  delivered  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State  o 
New  York,   ---------- 

A  Farewell  Sermon,  delivered  at  Albany,       -         -  -        -  . 

Besides  these,  he  contributed  largely,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  to  e 
uf  the  literary  periodicals  of  the  day. 

FROM  THE  HON.  TEUNIS  VAN  VECHTEN. 

Albany,  Jamiary  11,  1 

My  dear  Sir :  My  recollections  of  the  Rev  John  B.  Johnson  reach  bi 
t)i^  period  of  my  childhood.  I  used  to  attend  his  catecbisings,  whi< 
those  days,  formed  a  much  more  important  item  of  pastoral  duty  thai 
do  now.  My  father  belonged  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  Pastor  < 
the  whole  time  of  his  residence  here,  and  he  was  on  intimate  terms  wit 
ffemily.  Though  my  acquaintance  with  him  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
of  my  youth,  I  have  vivid  recollections  of  many  things  in  respect  tc 
iiid  I  know  well  the  general  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  o^ 
giitiun,  and  by  the  community  at  large. 
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The  personal  appearance  oC  Mr.  Johnson  was  much  in  his  favour.  He  was 
not  above  the  middle  height,  and  was  of  rather  a  slender  frame,  but  he  was 
well-proportioned,  and  moved  easily  and  gracefully.  His  countenance  had  an 
expression  of  great  benignity,  united  with  high  intelligence.  His  manners 
were  bland  and  courteous,  and  predisposed  every  one  who  saw  him  to  be  his 
friend.  And  his  countenance  and  manners  were  a  faithful  index  to  his  dispo- 
sition. He  was  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  possess  an  uncommonly  ami- 
able and  generous  spirit.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  Pastor. 
He  mingled  freely  and  to  great  acceptance  with  all  classes  of  people.  He  was 
particularly  attentive  to  the  young,  and  had  the  faculty  of  making  himself 
exceedingly  pleasant  to  them — this  I  know  from  personal  experience. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  Dutch 
Church  at  that  day.  Of  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  I  retain  a  very  distinct 
recollection.  His  voice  was  a  melodious  one,  and,  though  not  of  remarkable 
compass,  yet  loud  enough  to  be  heard  with  ease  in  a  large  church.  His  enun- 
ciation was  remarkably  distinct.  His  gesture  was  natural  and  effective, 
though,  I  should  think,  not  very  abundant.  He  began  his  sermon  in  rather 
a  low  tone,  and  his  voice  gradually  became  louder,  and  his  manner  more  ani- 
mated, and  sometimes  he  reached  what  I  should  think  a  high  pitch  of  pulpit 
oratory.  He  was  remarkably  free  from  all  affectation — you  felt  that  the  man 
was  dealing  with  you  in  all  simplicity  and  honesty.  He  never  used  notes  in 
the  pulpit,  but,  I  believe,  wrote  his  sermons  carefully  and  committed  them  to 
memory.  Of  the  theological  or  literary  merit  of  his  discourses  I  was  too  young 
to  be  a  competent  judge,  but  from  the  opinion  which  I  used  to  hear  expressed 
concerning  him  by  his  more  intelligent  hearers,  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
sermons  were  fine  specimens  of  composition  for  the  pulpit. 

I  well  remember  that,  during  one  winter,  he  preacl^ed  a  series  of  biographi- 
cal sermons  on  the  Patriarchs,  which  attracted  great  attention  and  filled  the 
house,  on  Sabbath  evenings,  to  overflowing.  Some  half  dozen  of  them,  I 
should  think,  related  to  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  I  believe  that  they  were 
regarded  as  among  the  finest  of  his  productions.  He  had  very  considerable 
power  at  description,  and  this  was  a  subject  that  gave  full  play  to  his  chaste 
but  exuberant  fancy. 

Ho  delivered  a  Eulogy  on  Washington  that  produced  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  community.  The  exordium  was  spoken  of  at  the  time  as  a 
rare  specimen  of  eloquence ;  and  the  whole  performance  was  certainly  of  a 
very  high  order.  I  speak  with  confidence  concerning  this,  as  it  was  published, 
and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  it  since  I  have  been  more  compe- 
tent to  judge  of  its  merits  than  I  was  when  it  was  delivered. 

The  only  instance  in  which  I  ever  knew  of  Mr.  Johnson's  giving  offence  to 
any  of  his  people  was  in  preaching  his  Farewell  Sermon.  He  imputed  great 
blame  to  the  congregation  for  their  treatment  of  Dr.  Bassett,  who  was  his 
colleague,  and  a  part  of  them  regarded  his  remarks  as  ill-timed  and  unduly 
severe.  However  this  may  have  been,  I  doubt  not  that  he  was  governed  by 
honest  convictions  of  duty ;  for  I  am  sure  he  was  incapable  of  acting  in  so 
important  a  matter  from  caprice  or  irritation.  He  left  an  excellent  name 
behind  him,  and  the  few  who  still  remember  him  cherish  gratefully  the  recol- 
lection of  both  his  gifts  and  graces. 

Yours  very  truly, 

TEUNIS  VAN  VECHTEN. 
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CHRISTIAN  BORK  * 

1796_1823. 

Chrtstian  Bork  was  born  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  Prusaa,  on  tihe  1" 
March,  1758.  He  was  baptized  in  his  infimcj,  and  ihe  name  given  him 
mother  was  John  Christian  Frederick,  His  parents  were  of  req)ectable  st 
in  sooicty,  and  his  &ther  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  a  ^ 
which  he  received  on  tlie  battle-field,  proved  mortal  before  this  son  was  bor 
was  if^nicted  in  the  principles  of  religion,  in  his  childhood,  by  his  soi 
parent,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  first  received  the  Sacrament 
Lord's  Supper  as  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  was  kept  at 
nuiet  of  the  time  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  had  made  consic 
pro^Tdss  in  tlie  study  of  several  languages.  About  this  time  an  event  oc 
which  gave  complexion  to  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life.  He  had  gone 
thirty  miles  from  home  to  transact  some  business  for  his  mother,  when  the 
of  Government  seized  him,  and  pressed  him  into  the  military  service  in  c 
tion  w^ith  a  corps  which  was  about  to  be  sent  to  this  country,  hired  by  th< 
iab  tn  aid  in  reducing  the  United  States,  which  had  just  declared  themselv 
aud  independent.  He  could  have  obtained  his  release  from  the  agents  into 
hmidsi  ho  had  Men ;  but,  being  the  son  of  a  soldier  who  had  sacrificed  hi£ 
the  St  nnce  of  his  country,  and  withal  being  ardently  desirous  of  seeing  Ai 
hQ  eoucluded  to  remain  with  the  army  and  accompany  it  to  its  tran»-A 

lit}  was  twenty-four  weeks  in  making  the  passage  across  the  ocean.  Th 
year,  (1777,)  the  troops  to  which  he  belonged  formed  part  of  the  army 
Geiicral  Burgoyne,  who  invaded  the  State  of  New  York  from  Canada,  I 
of  Liike  Champlain.  When  Burgoyne  and  his  army  surrendered  at  Sa 
wBnj  of  the  German  troops,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Bork,  chose  to  remain 
oonntry.  He  left  the  British  army  shortly  after  their  departure  from  A 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  Having  rea 
good  education  at  Berlin,  and  bemg  without  the  knowledge  of  any  mecl 
busino^  he  offered  himself  as  a  schoolmaster,  and,  for  some  time,  taught  a 
EL  few  miles  from  Albany,  on  the  road  to  Kinderhook. 

In  the  spring  of  1781  he  joined  a  Regiment  of  New  York  State  ] 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  having  the  post  of  an  C 
8ergi  :mt ;  and  he  was  honourably  discharged  from  this  service  oa  ike  2^ 
Bceeniber,  of  the  same  year. 

Oh  leaving  the  army,  or  shortly  after,  Mr.  Bork  went  to  reside  at  Livi 
Manor,  where  he  remained  several  years  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher.  H 
or  about  the  year  1784,  he  was  married  to  Tabitha,  daughter  of  Pete 
Eac'hel  Chisholm.  La  1787  he  removed  to  Poosten  Creek,  -a  few  miles 
AUjuny,  where  he  contmued,  for  several  years,  the  business  of  school  tc« 
Hitlicrto  his  mind  had  never  been  seriously  directed  to  the  c(Hicems  of  rd 
but  t!ie  time  had  now  come  when  his  thoughts  and  affections  were  to  £Bst^ 


*  Communications  from  his  family. — MSS.  from  Rer.  Dr. Van  Gleef,  and  Rer.  I 
Bi  A.  Raymond  and  B.  F.  Snyder. — Records  of  the  dififerent  churches  he  served. 
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a  new  set  of  objects.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  came  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  he  was  living,  to  preach  to  the  destitute  and  scattered  popula- 
tion ;  and,  on  one  occaaon,  while  he  was  holding  a  religious  service  in  a  bam, 
Mr.  Bork  became  deeply  impressed  under  his  preaching,  and,  doon  after,  as  he 
believed,  embrace>d  the  offer  of  eternal  life.  He  resolved,  almost  immediately,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  thou^  he  had  many  difficid- 
ties  to  encounter  in  aooomplishing  his  object,  he  met  them  with  unyielding  reso- 
lution and  complete  success.  He  pursued  his  theological  course,  in*  connection 
with  his  duties  as  a  teacher,  at  Poosten  Creek,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bassett,  of  Albany,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing aid  in  his  studies,  every  Saturday. 

In  August,  1795,  he  received  a  call  from  the  United  Congregations  of  New 
Rhinebeck  and  Dorlach,  (now  Lawyerville  and  Sharon,)  which,  after  due  consid- 
eration, he  accepted  in  October  following.  He  removed  his  &mily  to  New 
Rhinebeck  in  November,  and,  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  commenced  his  labours 
in  these  congregations.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1796,  he  had  his  final  examina- 
tion before  the  Classis  of  Albany,  and,  having  received  their  approbation,  was 
ordained  ihe  same  evening  as  "  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  fiill  authority."  On 
the  14th  of  August  following  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  above-mentioned 
diurches. 

Mr.  Bork's  connection  with  th^e  churches  continued  between  two  and  three 
years.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1798,  a  call  was  made  out  to  him,  from  the 
churches  of  Schodack  and  Bethlehem,  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Jacobus  Romeyn. 
The  terms  of  the  call  were  that  "  Schodack  should  pc^  yearly,  in  semi-annual 
payments,  two  hundred  and  twenty^ve  dollars  in  gold  and  silver;  also  twenty-five 
bodiels  of  good  and  marketable  wheat,  and  eighty  loads  of  fire-wood — ^also  to 
famish  a  good  house  and  stable ;  and  to  allow  one  finee  Sabbath :  that  Bethlehem 
afaoold  pay  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  a  &rm,  dwelling  house,  and  bam,  with 
twenty-five  bushels  of  good  and  marketable  wheat,  with  an  allowance  of  one  free 
Sabbath."  He  accepted  the  call  on  condition  that  "  the  Schodack  Congregation 
dioold  dig  a  well  by  the  side  of  the  Parsonage,  and  build  in  the  chamber  as 
hargjR  a  room  for  a  study  as  the  house  would  allow ;  also,  that  the  two  congrega- 
tions  should  be  at  the  expense  of  moving  himself  and  his  family."  These  con- 
ditioDs  having  been  complied  with,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Schodack  almost 
immediately,  being  then  about  forty  years  of  age.  His  Installation  took  place  on 
the  12th  of  August,  1798. 

Mr.  Bork  retained  the  pastoral  charge  of  both  these  congregations  imtil  1803, 
when  his  connection  with  Bethlehem  ceased,  and  he  assumed  the  charge  of  Union 
village  in  connection  with  Schodack.  At  this  period  of  his  ministry  he  preached 
in  both  Dutch  and  English,  and  also  administered  the  Communion  alternately  in 
one  language  and  the  other. 

In  the  summer  of  1808  Mr.  Bork  was  invited  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the 
"  North-west  Dutch  Church,"  as  it  was  incorporated,  or  the  "  Franklin  Street 
Churdi,"  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  was  installed  there  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  This 
was  his  last  and  most  important  field  of  labour.  Here  he  had  a  highly  useful 
minifitry,  and  maintained  an  excellent  standing  among  his  brethren  till  Uie  close 
of  fifo.  The  disease  of  which  he  died  was  dropsy ;  but  its  &tal  termination  was 
ntber  sudden,  as  he  was  able  to  preach  almost  till  his  last  Sabbath.     He  was 
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perfectly  tranquil  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  his  departure,  and  passed 
life  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  was  entering  on  the  life  everlasting.  His 
occurred  in  September,  1823. 

Mr.  Bork  was  the  father  of  eleven  children, — five  sons  and  six  daught 
whom  eight  are  (1862)  believed  to  be  still  living.  Mrs.  Bork  died  in  182( 
about  sixty-three  years. 

Mr.  Bork  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Queen's  Coll 
1811. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 

New  York,  September  11,1 

My  dear  Dr.  Sprague :  I  have  very  distinct  recollections  of  the 
Christian  Bork,  of  whom  you  ask  me  to  give  you  some  account,  though 
more  than  the  average  period  of  human  life  has  passed  since  he  clot 
earthly  career.  I  knew  him  first  about  the  year  1806,  while  I  was  a  s 
of  Theology  in  Dr.  Mason's  Seminary ;  but  I  became  more  intimate  w* it 
in  1810,  when  my  connection  with  the  Dutch  Church  commenced;  and 
that  time  till  his  death,  my  relations  with  him  were  such  as  to  furnish  i 
best  opportunities  of  observing  his  course,  and  forming  a  judgment 
character. 

Mr.  Bork  was  a  short,  fleshy  man,  with  a  round  Dutch  face,  beaminj 
animation  and  benevolence.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  him  would  re^ 
you  the  fact  that  he  possessed  much  more  than  ordinary  talents;  and, 
education  had  been  more  systematic,  and  had  not  been  interrupted 
enlisting  in  the  army,  I  doubt  not  that  he  might  have  made  a  shining 
as  an  intellectual  man.  In  his  moral  constitution  also  he  was  eroi 
favoured.  He  was  one  of  the  most  simple  hearted,  ingenuous  and  bene 
men  I  ever  met :  and  these  fine  qualities  were  imprinted  on  his  c 
nance,  expressed  in  his  manners,  and  were  beautifully  conspicuous  in  his 
life.  Though  not  predisposed  to  take  ofience  on  slight  grounds,  he 
native  self-respect  and  high  sense  of  honour,  that  rendered  it  impossi 
him  to  brook  even  the  shadow  of  an  imputation  against  his  perfect  int 
and  fairness ;  and  though  from  his  admirable  moral  constitution,  esp 
his  considerate  regard  to  the  claims  of  others,  such  a  thing  was  little  li] 
occur,  yet,  if  it  ever  did  occur,  it  was  sure  to  strike  a  fiery  cord  withi 
would  vibrate  in  words  of  no  equivocal  import.  He  was,  withal,  one 
best  humoured  of  men — he  had  a  rich  fund  of  anecdote,  and  so  stroi 
his  relish  for  this  kind  of  illustration,  that  he  would  sometimes  sudden] 
in  conversation  and  call  for  «*  a  good  story." 

As  a  Preacher,  Mr.  Bork  was  plain,  direct,  eminently  scriptural,  and  th< 
very  instructive.  While  both  his  style  and  manner  were  plain  and  unad 
there  was  always  the  moving  of  a  vigorous  and  well  balanced  mind,  em 
in  an  unusual  degree,  by  the  treasures  of  Divine  truth.  In  his  serm 
always  kept  you  to  the  very  letter  of  God's  Word  ;  not  only  quoting, 
most  ample  manner,  proof  texts  for  every  position,  but  always  referring 
chapter  and  verse  at  which  each  text  was  to  be  found.  He  delivered  h 
with  great  earnestness,  impressing  others  by  showing  himself  deeply  imp 
by  the  truths  he  presented.  I  have  sometimes  heard  him  when  he  has  e 
so  much  emotion  as  to  afiect  considerably  his  power  of  utterance.  He 
good  deal  of  gesture,  which,  as  it  was  the  result  of  feeling  rather  thi 
helped  to  give  effect  to  his  delivery.  He  retained  somewhat  of  the  G 
accent,  but  not  so  much  as  to  materially  impair  the  effect  of  his  pre 
with  an  audience  whose  vernacular  was  English.  His  voice  was  loud,  a 
utterance  fluent,  and  his  manner  altogether  quite  impressive.     The   i 
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benevolence  of  his  spirit,  sanctified  and  elevated  as  it  was,  by  a  fervent  piety, 
made  him  a  most  devoted  Pastor.  While  he  attended  faithfully  to  his  whole 
flock,  he  was  especially  mindful  of  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life ; 
always  seeming  to  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  adaptedness  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  On  the  whole,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  occupied 
an  important  position  in  the  ministry  here,  and  discharged  his  duties  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  a  grateful  and  honourable  savour  behind  him. 

Affectionately  yours, 

J.  M.  MATHEWS. 

FROM  THE  RE7.  JAMES  B.  HARDENBERGH,  D,D. 

Nbw  York,  October  2, 1861. 
My  dear  Sir :  Though  not  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Rev.  Christian 
Bork  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  "  the  North-west  Protestant  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,"  yet  I  was  honoured  with  a  name  and  a 
place  in  that  line  about  seventeen  years  after  his  decease, — sufficiently  early 
to  find  there  and  to  become  acquainted  with  a  small  number  of  survivors,  who 
had  not  only  often  « seen  the  shape,"  but  for  a  long  time  also  « heard  the 
voice,"  of  that  ambassador  of  Christ.  My  opportunities  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  his  character  have  therefore  been  very  good;  and  I  venture  to 
forward  to  you  a  few  traditional  reminiscences  concerning  him,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  of  some  use  to  you  in  enabling  you  to  present  a  faithful 
portrait  of  the  man. 

The  testimony  of  those  who  knew  Mr.  Bork  well,  is  that  he  united  a  very 
benignant  countenance  and  winning  manner  to  quite  a  manly  form.  In  social 
intercourse,  his  conversation,  though  generally  cheerful,  seems  always  to 
have  been  « seasoned  with  the  salt  of  Divine  grace ;"  while  his  official 
presence  with  those  over  whom  he  was  placed  appears  to  have  been  attended, 
from  first  to  last,  with  "  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;" 
for  while  his  doctrine  dropped  like  the  rain,  and  his  speech  distilled  like  the 
dew  continually,  God's  Spirit  was  frequently  poured  out  in  rich  effusions,  and 
large  numbers  were  gathered  into  the  fold. 

His  public  discourses,  both  on  the  Sabbath  and  during  the  week,  must 
have  been  more  than  ordinarily  instructive,  attractive  and  impressive ; — for 
persons  of  every  class  and  condition  are  reported  to  have  waited  on  his 
ministry.  A  Quaker,  residing  in  a  distant  ward,  asked  me  at  a  funeral  ser- 
vice, held  in  his  neighbourhood,  some  years  ago,  where  I  was  labouring,  and, 
though  answered  in  definite  terms,  he  could  not  fix  the  precise  locality  in  his 
mind  until  he  had  inquired  further  whether  it  was  where  Friend  Bork 
formerly  held  forth  the  Word  of  life,  and  whither  he  had  himself  been  occa- 
sionally drawn  by  the  light  with  which  he  had  shone  in  the  world.  His 
sermons  were,  in  the  main,  of  the  expository  kind ;  and,  however  thoroughly 
prepared,  he  seldom,  if  ever,  had  a  manuscript  before  him  in  the  delivery. 
They  were,  moreover,  enriched,  in  an  unwonted  measure,  with  pertinent 
quotations  from  Scripture,  and  that  too  in  the  precise  language  there  employed. 
His  subject  for  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  was  usually  introduced  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  audience  at  the  lecture  immediately  preceding;  and  thus, 
probably,  both  the  preacher  and  the  hearers  became  more  interested  in  what 
was  so  soon  to  follow.  And  of  the  many  souls  that  were  added  to  the 
Church  through  his  instrumentality,  the  few  who  still  abide  m  the  flesh 
certainly  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  having  been  rooted,  and  grounded,  and 
built  up  in  the  faith,  as  they  had  been  taught  in  their  youth.  Individuals 
are  rarely  met  with  who  are  more  conversant  with  Gospel  truth,  in  its  letter, 
and  spirit,  and  practice,  than  the  small  number  who  remain  to  witness  to  the 
consistency  and  power  of  this  venerable  man's  ministrations. 
Vol.  IX.  16 
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Father  Bork — for  so  he  was  commonly  called,  as  well  on  accoun 
paternal  character  as  his  advanced  age — was  a  watchful  and  tender  si 
of  the  flock  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  an  overseer.  B 
them  all  intimately,  and  could  readily  call  each  of  them  by  name.  Ai 
they  were  not  present  on  the  Lord's  day  to  be  led  forth  in  the  green  | 
and  by  the  still  waters,  he  was  sure  to  go  out  the  next  morning  ai 
that  which  was  lost,  and  bring  again  that  which  was  driven  away,  and 
that  which  was  broken,  and  strengthen  that  which  was  weak.  So  j 
were  these  visits  to  the  pious,  that  a  mother  in  Israel  would  soraetin 
at  home  in  the  afternoon,  that  she  might  thereby  secure  one  ;  and  she  was 
if  ever,  disappointed.  And  so  vivid  and  affecting  were  the  recoUectic 
venerable  Elder,  of  his  attitude,  address,  and  expression  at  his  own  i 
that  he  has  been  observed,  more  than  once,  to  be  melted  into  tears  by 
looking  at  his  portrait,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter.  In  sh 
name  of  Christian  Bork,  wherever  pronounced,  is  yet  like  ointmeni 
forth,  to  all  who  remember  him  or  have  been  made  acquainted  ¥ 
character.  His  memory  is  yet  blessed  on  earth  by  here  and  there  i 
pilgrim,  and  will  be  blessed  in  Heaven  forever  by  a  company  which  ca 
numbered  now. 

He  was  in  the  habit,  even  while  in  health  and  strength,  of  referrinj 
decease  he  expected  soon  to  accomplish,  as  he  stood  upon  the  heights 
while  he  committed  to  his  Consistory  the  solemn  charge  of  his  int 
pointing  out  the  very  spot  in  the  middle  aisle  where  he  would  have  tj 
his  mortal  remains.  And  they  faithfully  obeyed  the  commandment  ^ 
gave  them.  Nor,  when  their  sanctuary  was  removed  from  Franklin  to  1 
third  street,  did  they  leave  the  sacred  deposit  behind  them,  but  took  i 
and  placed  it  in  a  tomb  situated  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  spot  seU 
himself  for  the  original  grave. 

Yours,  in  the  ministry  and  fellowship  of  the  Gospel, 

JAMES  B.  HAKDEKBE 


JAMES   SPENCER  CANNON,  D.D  * 

1796—1852. 

James  Spencer  Cannon,  a  son  of  William  and  Ruth  P.  (Spencer) 
was  bom  on  the  Iskmd  of  Cura^,  January  28,  1776.  His  fiither,  wl 
sea  captain,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  of  Irish  ex 
His  mother  was  bom  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  of  Scotch  extraction.  I 
at  Baltimore,  and  lies  there  in  the  Friends'  Burying  ground. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  his  &ther  placed  his  three  sons,  of  whon 
was  the  youngest,  in  the  Academy  of  Peter  Wilson,  LL.D.,  at  Hacken 
J.  They  had  been  there  three  or  four  years  when  death  deprived  them 
&thcr.  Captain  Cannon  sailed  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  a  vessel  comma 
Philip  Freneau,  who  was  considerably  known  in  his  day  as  a  poet.  Diu 
voyage  a  storm  arose,  and  Mr.  F.,  who  was  not  a  practical  navigate 
onable  to  manage  the  ship,  surrendered  command  to  Captain  Cann< 
daring  the  gale,  the  latter  was  knocked  overboard  by  the  jib-boom  and  c 
He  left  considerable  property,  though,  by  some  means  or  other,  it  neve] 
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into  ike  hands  of  his  children.  But  Providence  raised  up  a  Mend  for  James,  in 
Elias  Brevoort,  Esq.,  of  Haokensack,  who  de&ayed  the  entire  expenses  of  his 
education.     The  other  two  sons  died  young. 

James  continued  his  classical  studies,  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Wilson,  till 
the  removal  of  the  latter  to  a  Professorship  in  Columbia  College,  in  1789;  and 
subsequently  completed  them  imder  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Miller. 
He  was  a  diligent  and  successM  student,  and  excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of 
speaking. 

In  the  spring  of  1794  he  left  Mr.  Miller's  school,  and  commenced  the  study 
d  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Froeligh,  D.D.  Here  he 
remained  until  the  spring  of  1798,  when,  as  Dr.  Froeli^  was  not  empowered  to 
give  Professorial  certificates  to  be  presented  to  the  Classis,  he  went  to  complete 
his  studies  under  the  direction  of  Professor  (Dr.  John  H.)  Livingston,  who  then 
resided  on  Long  Island.  After  a  residence  here  of  about  two  months,  he  received, 
in  July,  his  Professorial  certificate,  and  shortly  after  presented  himself  before  the 
Classis  of  Hackensack  for  licensure.  The  result  of  a  very  thwough  examination, 
ocmtinued  through  two  days,  was  that  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

He  was,  finom  the  beginning  of  his  course,  a  more  than  commonly  accept- 
able preacher.  He  was  soon  invited  to  settle  over  several  different  diurohes ; 
but  he  finally  accepted  a  call  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Churches  of  Six-Mile-Run, 
and  Milstone,  N.  J.,  which  had  then  recently  become  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Harlingen.  When  the  collegiate  relation  of  those  two 
churches  terminated,  Mr.  Cannon  devoted  the  whole  of  his  labours  to  the  Church 
at  Six-Mile-Run. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  Queen's  College,  in 
1811,  and  that  of  Doctor  c^  Divinity,  by  Union  College,  in  1819. 

In  1826  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Government,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  at  New  Brunswick.  In  this  office  he  continued  till  the  close  of  life. 
For  many  months  previous  to  his  death  his  health  had  been  declining ;  but  he 
was  able  to  attend  to  his  classes  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  departure.  At 
Uie  meetmg  of  the  General  Synod  in  June  he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his 
Professcn^hip,  but  the  Synod  accepted  it  only  by  passing  a  Resolution  expressing 
the  bluest  estunate  of  his  character  and  services,  and  ccmtinuing  to  him  his 
uiaiy  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  disease  was  an  affection  of  the  throat,  which,  for 
a  lon^  time,  rendered  his  speaking  difficult,  and  finally  incapacitated  him  altogether 
fer  osmg  the  vocal  organs.  He  died,  in  great  peace,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1852. 
A  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gosman. 

He  was  married  on  the  7th  of  October,  1796,  at  Hackensack,  to  Catherine, 
daughter  of  EHas  Brevoort,  his  benefector.  They  had  twelve  children,  four  of 
whom  received  a  collegiate  education  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  died 
near  the  close  of  his  college  course,  engaged  in  professional  life.  Mrs.  Cannon 
died  Julj  28,  1851. 

Dr.  Cannon  published  a  Fourth  of  July  Oration,  also  a  Sermon  (anonymous) 
on  a  Sacramental  occasion  in  1815.  His  Lectures  on  Chronology  and  Pastoral 
Theology  were  printed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  students  ;  but  the  latter  have 
beeD  repabli^ed  in  a  volume,  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  life,  since  his  death. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  PROUDFIT,  D.D. 

New  Brunswick,  July  25, 

My  dear  Dr.  Sprague :  It  is  so  difficult  to  say  "  No"  to  any  request 
comes  from  you,  that  my  pen  refuses  to  record  the  monosyllable ;  th< 
would  relieve  me,  in  this  instance,  from  a  task  for  which  I  have  no 
competency.  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Cannon  was  limited  to  tl 
decade  of  his  life.  It  began  in  the  year  1841,  when  I  became  pa 
associated  with  him  by  entering  on  a  Professorship  in  Rutgers  Collet 
was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  his  appearance,  not  only  on  acco 
his  goodly  stature  and  uncommonly  fine  person,  which  was,  I  should  tb 
least  six  feet  high,  and  filled  out  with  an  amplitude  and  robustness  whi 
does  not  often  see  in  our  American  clergy,  at  least  of  later  times, 
certain  gravity  and  stateliness,  mingled  indeed  with  a  studious  and  son 
formal  courtesy,  which  decidedly  belonged  to  the  olden  time,  and  the  i 
style  of  his  dress  which  scrupulously  perpetuated  the  fashion  of 
century  before — his  dress,  address  and  opinions,  his  estimate  of  the  pj 
present,  and  his  ideas  of  the  future,  all  bore,  in  fact,  the  impress 
peculiarity.     He  was  in  all  respects,  and  at  all  points,  vir  antiqui  mori 

He  preached  every  third  Sunday  in  the  College  Chapel.  His  sermoi 
always  instructive  and  edifying,  sometimes  very  impressive  and  aflfectiii 
was  most  happy,  I  thought,  in  delineating  character,  tracing  the  worki 
the  heart,  and  exhibiting  the  phases  of  Christian  experience.  Of  two 
sermons  I  retain  a  vivid  remembrance.  One  was  on  the  repentance  of  I 
rMatt.  xxvi,  75)  "  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly."  The  otl 
Proverbs,  xxi,  22 : — "  A  wise  man  scaleth  the  city  of  the  mighty,  and 
down  the  strength  of  the  confidence  thereof."  In  handling  the  latter 
showed  the  superiority  of  moral  endowments  and  instrumentalities  ov< 
physical  force  and  material  obstacles,  in  a  way  which  I  thought  very  i 
ble.  It  was  remarkable  that  he  seldom  chose  subjects  of  this  class  ; 
has  occurred  to  me,  as  an  illustration  of  the  unquestionable  fact  tl 
preachers  understand  where  their  own  power  lies.  He  was  less  succei 
subjects  where  a  close  logic,  or  power  of  extensive  combination,  is  re 
Yet  to  these  his  selections  manifested  a  decided  partiality.  Three  sc 
discourses  of  the  latter  description  occupied  a  very  considerable  part 
ministrations  in  the  chapel  pulpit — one  on  the  typical  significance 
Aaronic  Priesthood  and  Hebrew  Worship ;  another  on  the  historical  e' 
of  the  Truth  of  Christianity ',  and  a  third  on  the  Christian  virt 
presented  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  iv,  8.  He  once  remarked 
however,  that,  when  he  first  entered  on  his  Professorship,  he  thought 
to  give  a  somewhat  philosopic  cast  even  to  his  sermons,  as  they  were  pi 
almost  entirely  to  students,  but  he  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  tl 
simple  Gospel  was  the  best  theme  for  the  pulpit  and  the  Lord's  day,  ai 
philosophy,  even  the  philosophy  of  religion,  had  better  be  confined 
week  and  the  Professor's  chair. 

His  delivery  lacked,  perhaps,  vivacity  and  variety ;  but  he  always  fi: 
attention  of  his  hearers,  not  only  by  the  weight  of  his  matter,  but 
earnest  tone,  and  a  certain  home-dealing  directness,  which  seemed  con; 
to  say  to  the  hearer, — "  I  have  a  message  fi'om  God  to  thee.*'  Few  pn 
were  heard  with  more  attention. 

He  used  no  manner  of  notes.  But  whether  he  spoke  from  memory, 
certain  extent  extemporaneously,  I  do  not  know.  The  full  flow  of  t 
attested  the  thoroughness  of  his  preparation,  in  whatever  form  it  was 
He  once  earnestly  recommended  to  me  to  prepare  for  the  pulpit  almost 
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by  research  and  meditation,  using  the  pen  (before  preaching  at  least)  only  so 
fkr  as  to  draw  up  an  outline  sufficient  to  secure  the  train  of  thought,  and  to 
trust  the  embodiment  to  the  moment  of  delivery — at  least  to  prepare  in  such 
form  as  to  leave  the  mind  and  heart  perfectly  open  and  free  to  the  suggestions 
and  sympathies  of  that  moment.  It  was,  substantially,  the  method  recom- 
mended by  Fenelon,  and  undoubtedly  practised  by  the  early  Christian  preach, 
ers,  as  well  as  the  great  orators  of  antiquity.  Whether  Dr.  Cannon  adopted 
this  plan  latterly  I  am  not  able  to  say.  He  had,  in  earlier  life,  committed  his 
sermons,  and  practice  had  enabled  him  to  do  so  with  astonishing  ease  and 
exactness. 

The  love  of  study  made  him  almost  a  recluse.  «  His  booke  was  his  bryde, 
and  his  studic  his  bry de-chamber."  During  his  pastorate,  nothing,  it  is 
said,  less  than  the  claims  of  religious  duty,  could  withdraw  him  from  his 
study.  The  farm  attached  to  his  parsonage  was  left  very  much  to  take  care 
of  itself.  To  material  concerns  and  appearances  he  was  remarkably  indiffer- 
ent. The  same  wagon  that  took  the  potatoes  to  market,  conveyed  the 
Dominie  to  church.  He  once  gave  an  order  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse  to  a 
dealer  in  that  precarious  commodity,  adding, — "  You  know  what  I  want." 
The  man  called  in  a  few  days,  and  was  shown  into  the  study.  «  Well, 
Dominie,"  said  he,  "  I  have  got  you  a  horse  that  will  suit  you  to  a  fraction." 
"  What  is  the  price  ?"  said  the  Doctor.  The  dealer  stated  it.  The  Doctor 
rose,  walked  to  his  desk,  and,  taking  out  a  roll  of  bills,  began  to  count  out 
the  money.  "  What,"  said  the  dealer,  "  are  you  not  going  to  look  at  the 
horse  ?"  "  No,"  said  th^  Doctor,  "  you  say  he  will  suit  me."  This  fearless 
reliance  on  the  conscience  of  the  dealer  worked  into  unwonted  activity  that 
long  dormant  faculty.  He  declined  the  money,  and  saying  "  Well,  Dominie, 
perhaps  I  can  get  you  a  better  horse,"  he  withdrew,  and,  in  due  time, 
returned  with  a  purchase  which  proved  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

Dr.  Cannon's  accession  to  a  Professorship  enabled  him  to  gratify,  almost 
without  restraint,  his  love  of  studious  seclusion.  Punctual  and  willing  as  he 
always  was  in  his  labours  as  a  teacher,  the  space  which  elapsed  between  the 
dismission  of  his  class  and  the  resumption  of  his  studies  was  simply  that 
which  was  occupied  in  passing  from  his  lecture-room  to  his  library.  He  was 
kind-hearted  and  hospitable,  loved  and  enjoyed  conversation,  and  excelled  in 
it,  yet  he  seldom,  very  seldom,  sought  society.  He  was  a  close  observer  of 
the  world  "  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat,"  reading  with  keen  interest  the 
journals  of  the  day,  and  delighting  to  discuss  current  events  and  topics,  and 
to  forecast  the  future  of  the  Church  and  of  society  from  the  aspects  and 
<<  signs  of  the  times."  But  he  looked  at  the  present  and  the  future,  it  must  be 
owned,  with  the  shades  of  the  past  lingering  about  him.  "  The  loop-holes  of 
retreat "  do  not,  after  all,  afford  one  a  full  and  fair  view  of  the  great  living 
and  moving  world.  One  must  not  only  look  at  men,  but  live  among  them,  to 
keep  his  human  and  social  sympathies  in  full  play,  and  to  hold  the  balance 
with  an  even  hand  between  the  things  which  are  and  those  which  have  been. 
Dr.  Cannon  was,  even  beyond  the  characteristic  partiality  of  old  men  for  old 
times,  a  laudator  temporia  acti  se  puero.  He  thought  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  was  purer,  the  tone  of  social  virtue  more  elevated,  half  a  century  ago 
than  now.  Had  he  mingled  more  with  men,  his  warm  heart  and  his  shrewd 
and  active  intellect  would  have  done  better  justice  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  More  intercourse  with  men  of  kindred  pursuits  with  his  own  would 
have  tended,  too,  to  give  a  wider  range,  as  well  as  a  more  practical  cast,  to 
his  acquirements,  and  would  have  led  to  the  coining  down  of  much  that  was 
stowed  away  as  mere  bullion  in  the  capacious  cells  of  his  mind,  into  forms 
that  would  have  been  useful  to  the  Church  and  to  society. 
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He  XB  reported  to  have  had  extraordinary  wisdom  in  settling  diflSci 
fiiL'^oinng  unpalatable  counsel  with  a  humour  which  rendered  it  at  one 
wountHng  and  more  effective.  His  people  once  fell  out  on  the  question  wl 
t}je  cliLirch  should  be  re-painted  white  or  yellow.  The  opposite  parties  i 
to  naxMi  each  a  committee  to  the  Dominie  to  state  the  controversy  and  ai 
(Opinio tu  When  the  two  parties  had  urged  with  some  acrimony  the  n 
f4>r  tfiL'ir  preference,  the  Dominie  quietly  observed, — *<  Perhaps  you  had 
pahit  the  church  black.  It  would  be  cheaper,  which  seems  to  be  an  influ 
couj^tderation,  and  it  would  be  highly  appropriate  that  the  church  shou] 
on  mourning  when  her  members  cannot  agree  on  such  a  question." 
(jommittoes  retired,  and  the  church  was  adorned  with  a  robe  of  whi 
spee<]ily  as  the  painters'  brushes  could  so  attire  her. 

I  KJiw  him  often  during  his  last  illness,  and  was  struck,  as  I  believe  al 
viBiteil  him  were,  with  the  evidence  afforded  in  the  closing  scene,  at  01 
great  peace  in  God  and  of  a  clearness  and  force  of  intellect  beyond  any 
I  had  witnessed  in  the  best  days  and  happiest  efforts  of  his  public  life. 
^uffiTiiigH  were  very  great.  I  generally  found  him  standing,  or  walking  s 
about  the  room,  apparently  in  severe  pain.  He  conversed,  however^ 
grtiit  animation,  not  only  on  the  topics  which  especially  fortify  a  Christ 
the  iiofir  approach  of  death,  but  on  all  that  related  to  the  progress  < 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  and  especially  on  the  religious  discussion 
controversies  of  the  time.  I  recollect  that  I  stated  to  him,  on  one  of  these 
fiion.s,  Ihe  Christological  speculations  of  a  certain  writer,  which  had  then  re< 
appeared,  a  prominent  feature  of  which  is  the  idea, that  even  had  sin 
entered  the  world,  the  incarnation  would  have  been  necessary ;  that  the 
fostation  and  communication  of  God  to  humanity  constituted  the  necessi 
it,  which^  therefore,  was  included  m  the  very  act  of  creation.  He  listei 
the  statement  of  this  theory  with  much  interest ;  and,  when  it  was  fin 
raising  his  hand  with  great  deliberation  and  solemnity,  said, — "thus  pi 
the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  the  same  category  with 
of  ^'i&linu."  He  reiterated  his  firm  belief  that  the  theory  had  an  Oi 
origin , 

r  *aw  Dr.  Cannon  a  few  moments  before  he  left  the  world.  He  wa 
in  th<?  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  awaited  the  last  enemy  like  on 
had  ^'  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,"  and  had  nothing  to  fear  fro 
approach .     Among  his  last  words  were, — "I  have  kept  the  faith." 

Yours  truly, 

J.  PROUDI 


ANDREW  YATES,  D.U. 

1797—1844. 
FROM  THE  REV    ICHABOD  S.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  9,  II 
Mj  deal  Brother :  You  have  requested  me  to  fiimish  you  such  informat 
I  pns.s<:^ss  in  relation  to  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Yatc 
cbiicdully  comply  with  your  request ;  though  I  feel  bound  to  state  ths 
ac'^luaiDtaQce  with  him  was  limited  chiefly  to  the  time  while  I  wag  an  } 
gratliiiit*,  and  he  a  Professor,  in  Union  College,  and  afterwards  while  I 
givbg  direction  to  my  theological  studies.  The  material  for  the  narrative 
life  I  have  obtained  fix>m  one  of  his  near  relatives. 


i 
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Andrew  Yates  was  bom  in  Schenectady  on  ihe  10th  of  January,  1772. 
He  was  the  third  eon  of  Colonel  Christopher  P.  Yates,  a  worthy  officer  of  the 
army  of  the  Revolution.  His  elder  brothers  were  the  late  Joseph  C.  Yates, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Yates,  of  Albany. 
The  youngest  brother  was  the  Hon.  John  B.  Yates,  who  died  in  1836,  and  \e^ 
the  greater  part  of  his  large  estate  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
fer  literary  and  benevolent  purposes. 

The  subject  of  this  sketdi,  during  his  diildhood  and  youth,  manifested  a  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  and  a  perseverance  in  his  undertakingB,  which  became  the  matured 
characteristics  of  his  entire  life.  Forced  to  struggle  with  a  feeble  constitution,  he 
nevertheless  pursued  his  studies  most  sedulously,  and  graduated  at  Yale  Coll(^ 
with  honour,  in  17M.  Thence  he  removed  to  Long  Island,  where  he  pursued  an 
entire  course  of  theological  studies,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johtn 
H.  Livingston,  the  Professor  appointed  by  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Butch  Church.  Ho  became  a  communicant  in  the  Dutch  Church  in  Schenectady 
before  he  entered  College. 

On  being  ordained  to  the  ministry,  in  1797,  he  received  an  appomtment  to 
the  Professorship  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Union  College.  He  discharged  tho 
duties  of  this  office  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  invited  to 
settle  as  Colleague  Pastor  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Williams,  over  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  East  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  Yates  had  married  a  Miss 
Ausdn,  oi  New  Haven,  and,  being  an  Alumnus  of  Yale  College,  his  domestic  and 
literary  connections  gave  rise  to  an  attachment  to  the  State  of  Comecticut,  which 
he  retained  through  life.  Under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  force  of  inclination,  he 
accepted  a  call  from  that  church,  and  was  installed  as  its  Pastor  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1801,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  of  New  Haven,  preaching  the  Installation 
Sermon.  Many  years  have  passed  since  his  pastoral  connection  with  the  Church 
in  East  Hartford  was  dissolved ;  but  many  Others  in  Connecticut  remember  the 
blessiogs  that  crowned  his  ministry.  AlS  a  Pastor,  he  was  consistent,  uniform, 
diligent  and  persevering.  He  witnessed  two  interesting  revivals  of  religion,  which 
were  not  followed  by  that  coldness  and  apathy  which  too  often  mark  the  reaction 
of  popular  excitements  of  the  present  day.  His  ministry  was  remarkable,  not  so 
much  for  an  unusual  as  for  a  usual  "  attention  to  religion  "  among  his  pec^le. 
In  his  pastoral  visits  he  ahnost  always  found  a  tenderness  on  the  subject  of  per- 
aonal  pety,  and  in  no  instance  did  he  administer  the  Communion  without  the 
admission  of  one  or  more  on  a  *'  profession  of  £uth."  This  is  certainly  not  a 
fittle  remarkable.  That,  for  fourteen  years  together,  there  should  have  been 
such  a  steady  progress  of  religion  among  the  peo^de,  that  no  Communion  season 
flhoold  pass  without  some  new  ccmvert  to  Christ  welcomed  to  his  table,  is  a  &ct 
which  speaks  high  commendation  of  his  ministry.  His  preaching  was  uniformly 
of  60  serious  and  solemn  a  character,  his  intercourse  with  the  people  so  &miliar 
and  kind,  and  their  confidence  in  him  so  great  and  uninterrupted,  that  there  was 
good  ground  for  expecting  new  instances  of  seriousness  and  conversion  all  along, 
sod  also  for  expecting  that  the  Pastor  would  know,  and  know  well,  the  minds 
sod  hearts  of  the  people,  and  would  do  much  to  prevent  any  incifMent  impressions 
^om  vanishing  away,  as  the  morning  doud  and  the  early  dew.  He  was  a  £uthful 
ininister,  not  at  times,  but  always ;  not  merely  ui  the  pulpit,  but  out  of  it. 
With  him  preaching  was  never  a  mere  matter  <^  oourse — ^it  always  meant  some- 
^ung;  and  nobody  could  mistake  its  aim.     God  was  pleased  to  smile  upon  his 
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klK>urs,  and  he  had  none  of  those  discouragements  which  spring  fix)m  an  uns 
suid  fluctuating  condition  of  religion.  He  was  uniformly  happy  and  successi 
his  imui^try. 

In  addition  to  the  charge  of  a  large  congregation,  Mr.  Tates,  at  the  ea 
t^oUcitation  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  opened  a  Theological  Class  for  candi 
for  tb€  ministry,  and  also  a  classical  school  for  the  education  of  youth,  la 
secerned  to  constitute  his  happiness,  and  such  was  his  attachment  to  that  arc 
sphere  of  usefulness  that  he  unhesitatingly  compromised  the  prospect  of 
and  any  feelings  of  ambition  which  he  might  otherwise  have  indulged 
declining  on  mvitation  to  (xie  (^  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  churches  i 
city  of  New  York. 

Buring  his  entire  life  Dr.  Yates  was  in  the  habit  of  alluding  to  East  ] 
ford  with  the  tenderest  recollections,  and  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  ha\ 
part  of  Im  life  was  spent,  while  the  retired  and  laborious  Pastor  of  that 
and  atTectionate  congregation.  But  it  pleased  God  to  remove  him  from  the 
and  the  work  he  loved.  In  1813  he  found  that,  however  willing  the 
might  be,  the  flesh  was  weak.  He  was  attacked  with  a  disease  of  the  tJ 
wbkh  threatened  the  entire  loss  of  his  voice.  On  account  of  this  failure  o 
heiilth,  imd  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  relatives  in  the  State  of  New  ^ 
he  resigned  his  charge  and  returned,  for  the  second  time,  to  Union  CoUej 
1814,  as  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy.  It  was  with 
grief  thut  he  requested  a  dismission  fix)m  his  people.  The  application 
reoeiv«Ml  by  them  all  with  deep  regret,  and  by  a  portion  oi  them  with  f& 
of  dLsa])pointment  amounting  almost  to  displeasure. 

In  1814  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  iqpon  him  by 
dlebury  College. 

Several  of  his  theological  students  accompanied  him  to  Schenectady 
their  number  was  increased  by  new  accessions.  While  a  Pastor  in 
Hiirtford,  and  during  the  subsequent  five  years  of  his  Professorship,  he  condi 
either  partially  or  fully,  the  studies  of  tldrty  young  men  in  then:  preparad< 
iihe  ininij8try.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  President  Wayland,  of  I 
Univeriiity ;  ^e  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  of  Wethersficld ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wisn< 
Boston,  who  preceded  his  teacher  throng  the  valley  of  death,  and  some  o 
who  ure  or  have  been  known  to  the  public,  as  profound  scholars  and  distingi 
divines.  The  eminence  and  usefulness  of  those  who  were  his  pujuls  constil 
ple^Qg  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  efficacy  of  his  instructions. 

The  duties  of  his  Professorship  were  discharged  with  his  usual  perseve 
unwavering  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  teaching,  united  with  great  kindiM 
his  intcrecmrse  and  deep  solicitude  for  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  c 
etudents.  His  vacations  were  devoted  to  excursions  in  the  country,  snp] 
de^tutc  churches,  and  organizing  new  ones  where  none  had  before  ei 
There  are,  in  the  environs  of  Schenectady,  three  handsome  church  edifices, 
owe  their  existence  to  these  labours  of  Dr.  Yates.  They  are  the  sanctuai 
worshipping  assemblies,  each  with  its  own  pious  and  estimable  Pastor. 
^iire3  rise  amid  the  surrounding  fiurms,  and  above  the  foliage  of  the  i 
imparting  an  air  of  intelligence  to  that  beautiful  scenery,  so  much  admin 
ell  that  have  ever  viewed  it  from  the  halls  of  Union  College.  Aside  frca 
duties  of  his  Professorship,  he  accomplished  much  for  the  promotion  of  re 
in  biB  vioinity.     He  was  ever  ready  to  preach  in  destitute  places,  and  lei 
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aid  to  his  ministerial  brethren,  as  &r  as  his  health  would  permit.  Few  men  have 
been  more  vigilant  to  find  places  for  doing  good,  and  few  have  done  more  to 
extend  the  infiaences  of  religion  aronnd  them.  His  heart  was  in  his  Master's 
work. 

In  1825  he  was  induced  to  resign  his  Professorship,  with  the  prospect  of  in- 
creased usefulness  in  opening  a  large  Seminary  for  young  men  on  the  estate  of 
his  younger  brother,  in  Chittenango.  This  institution  was  known  as  the  **  Poly- 
techny,"  and  continued  in  a  most  prosperous  ccmdition  until,  oa  account  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  of  himself  or  his  brother,  it  was  abandoned. 
During  his  connection  with  this  institution  he  had  been  instrumental  in  collecting 
a  large  congregation,  and  erecting  a  large  and  commodious  house  of  worship. 
When  the  institution  was  given  up,  he  accepted  the  call  of  this  Church,  and 
once  more  entered  upon  his  &vourite  duties  of  a  settled  minister  of  the  GospeL 
Within  two  years,  however,  his  health  entirely  foiled,  and  he  retired  to  Schenec- 
tady, apparently  to  die.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  a  complication  of  disorders, 
and  his  friends  looked  forward  to  his  speedy  dissolution  as  inevitable.  But  travel- 
ling for  some  time  in  New  England,  and  entire  relaxation  from  his  customary 
labours,  were  the  means  of  his  restoration. 

No  bnger  engaged  as  a  Pastor  or  Professor,  and  feeling  himself  too  &r 
advanced  in  Ufe  to  assume  again  the  obligations  of  either,  he  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  organizing  new  churches  where  they  were  needed,  or  aiding  those 
which  required  his  assistance.  In  this  field  of  labour  he  was  exceedingly  useful, 
and  there  are  now  thirteen  churches  in  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  or 
Presbyterian  denominations,  which  owe  their  existence  or  prosperity  to  the  labours 
of  Dr.  Yates  in  his  old  age.  An  account  of  these  labours  cannot  now  be  given. 
It  would  be  one  of  great  interest,  and  might  form  a  very  appropriate  illustration 
in  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology.  I  may  add,  in  this  connection, 
that  he,  at  one  time,  made  effective  visits  to  many  of  our  churches,  to  raise  funds 
for  African  Colonization, — ^a  scheme  in  which  he  took  great  interest,  and  which 
he  believed  would  be  developed  in  wonderful  results. 

Let  me  now  ^ve  an  outline  of  the  last  scene  of  his  life  and  his  usefulness. 
About  a  year  before  his  death  he  retired  from  his  labours  among  a  large  congre- 
gation in  the  Yalley  of  the  Mohawk.  Two  years  previous  he  had  found  them 
in  a  state  of  painful  dissensicm,  and,  as  a  church,  ^parently  ruined  beyond  hope. 
He  left  them  harmonious  in  Christian  fellowship,  and,  after  erecting,  under  his 
snpervffiion,  a  beautiful  [dace  o£  worship,  united  in  the  dioice  o£  a  highly  accept- 
able Past<»r. 

On  returning  to  his  fiunily.  Dr.  Yates  selected,  as  the  scene  of  his  last  enter- 
prise, the  town  of  Day,  a  mountainous  and  unproductive  region  in  the  Northern 
part  of  the  County  of  Saratoga,  and  known  by  the  Indian  name  of  Sacondaga. 
He  became  acquainted  with  this  region  by  having  inherited  a  portion  of  its 
mountains ;  and,  though  years  had  passed  since  he  had  parted  with  every  interest 
of  this  kind,  he  had  always  felt  a  strong  desire  to  aid  in  its  mental  and  moral 
culture.  His  sister  had  also  disposed  of  her  inheritance,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  &rm  on  which  she  had  erected  a  pleasant  cottage  for  her  summer  residence. 
This  i^ypeared  to  him  a  providential  indication  of  his  duty.  Here  was  an  inter- 
eB^ng  field  of  usefulness,  provided  with  a  pleasant  retreat,  where  he  could  find 
^baee  comforts,  and  receive  those  attentions,  which  were  essential  to  his  advanced 
age.  He  entered  on  this  humble  enterprise  with  the  ardour  of  youth,  the 
Vol   IX.  17 
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energy  of  manhood,  and  tihe  wisdom  of  many  years  of  experience.  The  a 
turn  and  gratitude  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  cheered  hii 
lij^  labours,  and  stimulated  him  to  great  exertions.  "  It  was  the  sublimit] 
iioing  good," — wrote  a  clergyman  who  visited  him  at  this  time, — "Dr.  Y 
three  score  years  and  ten,  one  of  the  most  successful  Preachers  and  Paston 
nc'complished  scholar,  a  profound  theologian,  and  whose  pupils  at  that  moi 
oi'cupied  some  of  the  most  prominent  places  in  Church  and  State, — ^impelled 
t>o  necessity,  and  with  no  other  motive  than  the '  love  of  man, — toiling  up 
fiMiirpath  of  tlie  mountain,  climbing  over  rocks  to  reat^  a  cottage  perched  1 
thai  he  might  raise  the  latch  to  teach  the  little  circle  within  the  truths  d 
niisdon,  with  a  simpUdty  which  a  child  could  understand,  comfort  the  sick 
tlie  afflicted,  and  do  as  his  Master  did, — preach  the  Qospel  to  the  poor." 

Withm  a  few  months  a  congregation  was  collected  and  a  diurch-edifioe  reqn 
The  people  had  no  money.  They  offered  the  materials  which  the  oou 
afforded  for  building,  their  hands  to  work,  and  their  teams  to  draw.  Dr.  I 
found  it  necessary  to  come  down  from  the  mountains  of  Sacondaga  to  virat 
churches  in  our  opulent  cities,  to  perform  a  task,  which  was  always  irksome, 
ft-C  which  he  had  no  talent, — "  to  beg."  His  relatives  and  personal  fri 
rt^spooded  cheerfully  to  his  calls,  and  raised  the  greater  portion  of  the  reqi 
timds.  But  not  alL  To  raise  the  residue  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  individ 
who  could  know  him  only  as  an  applicant  for  aid  in  behalf  of  a  feeble  chi 
By  some  he  was  received  kindly,  but,  by  the  majority,  with  coolness  and  i 
tiTeace.  But  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  he  encountered,  he  succeeded  n 
attempt,  and  commenced  erecting  the  building. 

Two  weeks  previous  to  its  dedication,  (October  24th,)  Dr.  Tates  had  ex€ 
hitiiself  beyond  his  strength  in  making  pastoral  visits.  On  Friday,  October 
be  \?as  ill,  though  not  confined  to  the  house.  The  day  following  he  renewe( 
[k[i£!toral  kbours,  and,  cm  the  Sabbath,  preached  two  discourses.  But,  on  I 
duy,  his  illness  became  so  alarming  that  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  medical 
and,  on  Tuesday,  an  express  was  sent  for  his  friends  and  fiunily  physician. 
disease  resisted  every  means  for  its  removaL  On  Saturday  mortification 
place,  and  on  Sabbath  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  (October  13th,  1844,)  he  exp 

He  seemed  to  entertain  a  presentiment  that  his  last  work  would  be  his  mi 
at.  Hacondaga;  and  when  overtaken  with  his  distressing  illness,  it  created  ne 
alarm  nor  surprise.  He  remarked  that,  when  he  graduated  at  Yale  CoUegi 
did  not  anticipate  a  life  beyond  fifty  years,  but  Gtxl  had  granted  him  three  i 
and  ten,  abounding  with  expressions  of  his  goodness  and  mercy.  It  would 
horn,  gratifying,  he  said,  to  have  witnessed  "  the  Dedication,"  and  to  have  i 
the  Church  in  procuring  a  Pastor;  but,  if  God  saw  fit  to  arrest  him  u 
labours,  he  was  glad  to  rest  The  day  previous  to  his  death  the  GoDsistoT 
the  church  assembled  around  his  bed.  After  givii^  them  a  statement  of 
iiifam  of  the  church,  and  the  course  they  should  pursue,  he  took  his  leav 
tliem  with  a  most  affectionate  and  t^ider  exhortation.  He  entered  into  his 
with  joy. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  he  is  buried  in  the  sepuldue  of  his  fathers ;  be 
moDument  to  his  memory  can  be  so  gratifying  to  his  fiunily  as  the  churche 
has  built,  and  the  bell  in  the  church  in  Day,  which  is  placed  there,  with  his 
taph  inscribed  on  it.  With  his  name,  that  bell  peals  through  the  valley, 
ixilioes  from  the  mountains,  to  gather  the  worshippers  of  God 
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Dr.  Yates  was  married,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1797,  to  Mary,  daughter  oi 
David  Austin,  of  New  Haven.  Mrs.  Yates  died  on  the  30th  of  October,  1806. 
He  was  married,  a  second  time,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1810,  to  Hannah  Allen, 
daughter  of  Captain  James  Hooker,  of  Windscnr,  Coim.  She  died  on  the  20th 
oi  October,  1859.  By  the  first  marriage  there  were  three  children, — all  sons — 
by  the  second  there  were  ten  children,  seven  of  whom  died  in  in&ncy. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  meagre  account  oi  a  great  and  good  man.  So  &r  as  it 
goes,  I  believe  it  presents  a  just  and  fiuthful  view  of  his  character  and  life ;  and 
it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  wrong  to  stop  here.  But  he  possessed  some  character- 
istics which  seem  to  me  to  deserve  more  particular  notice. 

Dr.  Yates  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  much  abused  wcnrd,  a  gentlenum. 
Uniformly  and  everywhere  he  was  polite,  frank,  smcere  and  kind.  Nobody  felt 
embarrassed  long  in  his  oon^)any.  His  manners  were  as  easy  and  simple  as  his 
heart  was  smcere ;  while  he  ever  maintained  a  dignity  of  demeanour  which,  with- 
out any  tincture  of  hau^tiness  or  pride,  would  instantly  discourage  any  approach 
towards  impropriety  in  conduct  or  conversation.  Of  an  excellent  &mily,  and 
associated  from  his  youth  with  mai^  of  the  most  intelligent  and  pdished  people 
of  the  State,  his  manners  received  an  ease,  dignity  and  polish,  comparatively  rare, 
even  in  literary  men.  In  conversation  he  was  fluent,  instructive,  and  often  humor- 
ous, and  never  offended  against  good  taste.  He  was  an  agreeable  companion  and 
could  be  a  companion  to  his  juniors  and  inferiors,  without  any  thing  of  that 
patronizing  air  which  seems  to  say  *'  See  how  graciously  I  can  condescend."  An 
inferior  would  feel  at  ease  in  his  company,  and  if  he  fdt  the  Doctor's  superiority, 
it  was  not  because  he  tried  to  make  him  feel  it,  but  because  ho  could  not  con- 
ceal it. 

Dr.  Yates  was  an  accomplished  and  useful  officer  of  College.  He  was  atten- 
tive and  prompt  in  every  thing  which  he  deemed  obli^tory  upon  him.  He  was 
never  absent  from  a  recitation  whidi  it  was  his  duty  to  hear,  nor  did  he  ever  go 
over  any  lesson  superficially,  or  in  a  hurried  manner,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  little 
importance.  His  knovm  halnts  of  study,  and  his  exactness  with  his  class  in 
respect  to  their  daily  lessons,  have  had  an  influence  of  incalculable  importance 
xxpcia  those  educated  under  his  care.  He,  by  no  means,  confined  his  attention  to 
the  particular  branches  he  was  i^pointed  to  teach,  but  was,  in  a  good  degree, 
a  general  scholar.  And  he  suffered  no  temptation  to  divert  him  from  any 
scieDtific,  literary  or  official  duty,  which  he  owed  to  the  Cdlege.  He  had  none 
of  the  vanity  and  insolence  of  office.  He  maintained  order  and  administered  dis- 
cipline, not  as  a  tyrant,  or  as  a  man  puffed  up  with  ideas  of  office  and  self-con- 
sequence, but  as  a  gentleman,  a  fiither,  and  a  Christian. 

Dr.  Yates  vras  a  man  of  system.  Order  was  a  law  with  him.  He  not  only 
held  to  doing  duty,  but  to  doing  it  m  the  right  time  and  manner.  He  studied 
every  lesson  he  was  to  teach,  however  femiliar  he  might  be  with  it.  And  he 
studied  it  at  the  time  i^pointed  for  the  class  to  study  it ;  and  might  always  be 
^owad  m  his  room  at  such  hours,  not  only  ready,  but  pleased,  to  render  assistance 
to  any  who  chose  to  call  upon  him.  His  example  herein  was  important  He 
<}ooe  said,  with  emphasis,  to  one  of  his  theological  students, — **  J£  you  would  suo- 
c^  as  a  professional  man,  you  must  be  systematic.  There  can  be  no  excellence 
without  system.  You  must  go  to  bed  at  such  a  time,  and  get  up  at  such  a  time, 
sod  study  at  such  a  time.  That  is  the  way  to  have  leisure  and  to  avoid  doing 
^luD^  by  the  halves.     I  have  my  hour  for  retiring,  and  aim  not  to  vary  from  it. 
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he  never  forgot  Human  nature  is  bo  perverse  that  men  are  often  most  pn 
when  they  are  least  pleased ;  and,  deei^y  sensible  dS  this,  and  above  the  i 
and  meanness  of  seeking  for  mere  popularity,  his  aim  was  to  make  his  prea 
useful,  whether  it  pleased  or  not,  commending  himsdf  to  every  man's  consd 
It  is  quite  probable  that  he  would  have  been  still  more  useful  if  he  had  b< 
more  vivid  and  persuasive  preacher,  with  more  animation  in  his  style.  B 
seems  rather  perilous  to  venture  a  critioism  upon  a  minister  whose  preaehii^ 
followed  with  such  results  as  he  witnessed  at  £ast  Hartford,  and  aflen 
among  the  numerous  feeUe  congregations  which  grew  into  strength  unde 
oare.  Faithful,  firm,  unwearied  and  affectionate,  he  kept  on  preaching  ( 
crucified.  He  Mt  that  life  was  given  him  to  labour,  and  welcomed  death 
"reet" 

Br.  Yates  had  none  of  the  ambition  of  authorship.  He  wrote  little  fox 
publia  Beyond  a  few  occasional  pieces  and  sermons,  I  am  not  aware  ths 
sent  any  thing  to  the  press.  The  following  list,  I. believe,  indudes  a] 
acknowledged  publications: — 

The  KessednesB  of  Dying  in  the  Lord :  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Haitfoi 
the  Funeral  of  Mrs.  Amelia  Flint,  Consort  of  the  Rev.  Abel  Flmt,  181 
Charity  the  Evidence  of  Piety :  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  North  Presbyt 
Church  in  Hartford,  at  the  request  of  the  Female  Beneficent  Society,  181 
The  ££fectual  Preacher:  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  First  Reformed  I 
Church  in  the  city  of  Albany,  at  the  Installation  of  the  Rev.  John  LudJ 
1823. — Gkxi's  Blessing  on  His  Ovm  Institutions :  A  Discourse  delivered  a 
Dedication  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Chitt^iango,  1829. 

Dr.  Yates  was  an  emmoAhf  ttseful  rrum.  During  his  life  this  was  not 
much  noised  abroad,  because  he  did  his  work  so  silently.  He  took  no  paii 
be  known.  "  I  allow  myself  to  do  nothing,'*  said  he,  ''^for  the  purpoK  of  1 
superior  to  my  nei^bours.  Ambition  is  a  bad  motive.  The  Bible  doet 
appeal  to  it.     Alluding  once  to  the  love  q&  feme,  he  said, — '*  The  dew 
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*  John  Ludlow,  a  son  of  John  R.  and  Eliiabetb  (Vreeland)  Ladlow,  was  bo 
Aoqaaokanonck,  N.  J.,  December  13,  1793.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  a  pa 
the  Oolnmbian  Academy,  in  Bergen,  N.  J.;  and,  after  remaining  there  about 
veiirs,  was  removed  to  the  somewhat  celebrated  school  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  WhelpU 
Newark.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  Junior  class  in  Union  College, 
which  institution  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honour  in  1814.  Having,  durin 
residence  at  Newark,  become,  as  he  believed,  the  subject  of  a  spiritual  renovatio 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to   the  Ministry;  and,  accordingly,  immediately  aft< 

graduation,  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at 
irunswick.  At  the  close  of  his  first  session,  however,  he  accepted  a  Tutorship  in  I 
College,  though  he  still  continued  his  theological  studies  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yates, 
the  close  of  a  year  he  returned  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  completed  his  theolc 
course  in  May,  1817.  Shortly  after  h\»  licensure  by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswic 
accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  Brunswick;  but  reti 
this  connection  for  only  a  single  year,  in  consequence  of  being  appointed  Profess 
Biblical  Literature  and  Eeclesinstical  History  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  In  18! 
resigned  this  Professorship  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  CI 
in  Albany.  Here  he  remained  till  1834,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  Provost  o: 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Having  discharged  the  duties  of  this  place  with  j 
fidelity  and  dignity  for  more  than  eighteen  years,  during  which  time  he  had  dec 
invitations  to  both  the  Presidency  of  Rutgers  College  and  the  Professorship  of  Did 
and  Polemic  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  he,  finally,  in  1852,  accepted  the 
fessorship  of  Eeclesiastieal  History,  Church  Qovernment,  and  Pastoral  Theology,  i 
latter  institution,  and  was  formally  introduced  to  his  oflBce  on  the  1st  of  October,  of 
year.  Here  he  continued  diligently  and  successfully  employed  till  he  was  arrest« 
the  disease  that  terminated  his  life.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  eldest  son,  Dr.  J. 
ingston  Ludlow,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1857.  He  adorned  i 
relation  that  he  sostained^  and  was  one  of  the  very  finest  Bpecimens  of  intellectaal 
moral  nobility* 
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sflently, — nobody  hears  it ;  but  the  fields  feel  it.  The  attraction  of  gravitation 
makes  no  noise."  Such  expressions  indicate  his  views  and  explain  his  practice. 
To  be  useful  was  his  grand  aim :  in  accomplishing  it  lay  his  greatness.  He  was 
useful  all  his  life,  and  in  eveiy  station  he  filled.  He  fisuled  nowhere,  from  the 
time  of  his  license  as  a  Preacher  down  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Let  any  man 
carefully  trace  his  public  course,  from  his  Church,  and  School,  and  Theological 
Students,  and  Revivals  and  Communions  in  East  Hartford,  through  his  Professor- 
ship in  College,  where  he  stood  not  least  among  such  men  as  Nott,  and  McAuley, 
and  Brownell,  and  Wayland,  and  Potter, — ^his  coxaae  among  his  students  and 
Church  in  Chittenango ;  and  above  all,  in  his  old  age,  among  the  feeble  and  infiuit 
churches  which  were  nurtured  by  his  care, — down  to  the  time  when  he  died  in 
the  harness  among  the  mountains  of  Sacondaga ;  and  such  an  examination  will 
convince  any  man  of  the  uncommon  usefulness  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Fates  was  a  happy  Ckrigtian.  He  believed  in  bdng  happy.  He  made 
it  a  principle,  and  grateftilly  enjoyed  it  as  a  privilege.  He  was  uniformly  dieer- 
ftiL  In  prosperity  he  was  grateful,  and  the  goodness  of  God  was  one  of  his  most 
fi:e(]uent  themes.  In  affliction  he  was  solemn  and  submissive.  On  the  character 
of  God  he  loved  to  dwell;  and  the  providences  which  affected  him,  he  took  as 
the  direct  dispensations  of  the  perfect  Being  whom  he  adored  and  loved.  He 
was  happy  in  society,  which  he  adorned  and  enjoyed.  He  was  happy  in  labour, 
in  patience,  in  hope,  and  in  &ith.     So  he  lived  and  so  he  died. 

Dr.  Yates  doubtless  had  his  faults,  for  he  was  human.  But  he  had  fewer 
firalts  than  most  men ;  and  the  extent  and  evenness  of  his  virtues  are  seldom 
equalled.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man ;  if  greatness  is  to  be  measured  by  use- 
fdlness  in  the  service  of  God,  and  goodness  is  to  be  measured  by  resemblance  to 
hh  character.  His  life  was  full  of  usefulness,  and  his  death  a  scene  of  moral 
sublimity.  He  died  as  such  a  man  should  die.  His  death  was  in  keeping  with 
liis  life.  He  lived  to  Christ,  and  he  died  to  Christ.  He  died  to  live  forever. 
I  am.  Dear  Sir,  truly  and  fraternally  yours, 

ICHABOD  S.  SPENCER. 

FROM  THE  HON.  THOMAS  S.  WILLIAMS. 
Chief  Justice  of  Conneoticut. 

Hartpord,  January  17, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir  :  You  ask  for  my  recollections  of  the  late  Dr.  Yates. 
They  are  of  so  general  a  character  that  I  imagine  they  can  be  of  but  little  use 
io  you ;   but,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  quite  at  your  service. 

In  early  life  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  well.  We  met  in  the  same 
class  in  Yale  College.  He  joined  the  class  during  our  Sophomore  year.  He 
was  distinguished  there  for  his  sobriety,  stability  and  propriety  of  conduct. 
With  a  becoming  reserve  and  self-respect  he  passed  along  in  a  quiet,  unas- 
suming way,  so  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  Faculty  and  the  affection  of 
the  students.  While  he  gained  the  honours  of  College,  he  never  excited  the 
envy  of  his  associates.  His  quiet,  unpretending  manner  made  him  welcome  to 
all  classes  ;  and,  although  among  the  young  and  buoyant  spirits  around  him, 
he  seemed  grave  and  serious,  he  was  always  sufficiently  cheerful.  He  devoted 
himself  to  study  with  great  assiduity,  and  left  College  with  high  honour  and 
universal  respect. 

After  a  separation  of  some  years,  I  was  again  brought  into  habits  of  familiar 
intercourse  with  him  by  his  settlement  as  a  Pastor  in  this  immediate  neighbour- 
hood.    And  a  more  devoted  or  a  more  beloved  Pastor  than  he  was,  I  think  it 
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two  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  time  he  spent  at  the  University  of " 
in  Germany,  though  he  was  for  a  while  in  Italy,  and  visited  some  othei 
of  Europe.  He  returned  in  the  spring  of  1829,  and  immediately  cnte 
the  duties  of  the  Professorship  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  This  ] 
continued  to  occupy  with  great  popularity  till  a  few  days  before  his 
which  occurred  after  a  brief  illness,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1849.  ] 
honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Geneva  Colleg 
was  never  settled  as  a  Pastor,  but  preached  often,  as  there  was 
tunity  or  occasion,  and  generally  to  great  acceptance.  He  was  man 
the  autumn  of  1829,  at  Chittenango,  to  Henrietta  M.  Cobb,  step-daugl 
his  uncle,  Hon.  John  B.  Yates.  They  had  four  children.  Mrs.  Yat< 
March  28,  1842. 

Dr.  Yates  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  personal  attraction,  of  a 
flpirit,  of  agreeable  manners,  and  of  marked  ability.  As  a  Professor 
College,  he  endeared  himself  greatly  to  the  students,  by  mingling 
with  them,  and  making  their  joys  and  sorrows  his  own.  He  had  fin< 
qualities,  and  always  made  himself  felt  in  any  company  into  which  he 
be  thrown. 


JOHN  SCHUREMAN,  D.D  * 

1800—1818. 

The  aQoestors  of  John  Schureman  were,  for  several  generations, 
gaished  for  moral  worth,  and  some  of  them  for  their  influenoe  in  civil 
His  great-grandfather  emigrated  from  Holland  to  this  country,  as  the  a 
of  the  elder  Frelin^uysen,  who  is  not  unjustly  regarded  as  the  P^tri 
his  generation,  of  the  Dutch  Church.  His  grandfather  was  a  merchant 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was  a  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  and  often  a  mei 
the  State  Legislature ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  an  earnest  and  active  C 
Uis  &ther,  the  Hod.  James  Schureman,  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
United  States  from  New  Jersey.  His  mother  was  a  descendant  from  a 
of  the  Schuyler  family,  which  removed,  at  an  early  period,  from  Albany 
Brunswick.  He  was  himself  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Bn 
October  19, 1778,  his  parents  having  been  driven  from  that  city  by  the 
of  the  British  during  the  Revolution.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  n 
dieerful,  tractable  and  docile,  and  a  &vourite  wherever  he  was  know 
began,  also,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  manifest  great  tenderness  of  eo 
and  susceptibility  to  religious  influences ;  and,  as  his  Other's  public  enga 
kept  him  from  home  much  of  the  time,  his  moral  training  especially  d 
in  a  great  measure,  on  his  excellent  grandMher,  who  spared  no  pains  t 
his  mind  with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  piety.  There  is  reason  to  belli 
from  his  early  youth,  if  not  from  his  very  childhood,  religion  was  finmec 
heart  as  a  living  and  permanent  principle. 

His  collegiate  course  was  at  Queen's  College,  New  Brunswick,  ^ 
graduated  in  1795,  before  he  had  reached  his  seventeenth  year.  Jhn 
period  of  his  connection  with  College, — a  period  fraught  wifh  great  'dan 
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not  unfrequentlj  fiital  to  the  bri^test  pronuse,  he  behaved  with  most  exemplary 
pitpiety,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  r^olar  and  n^id  growth  in  the  i^hitual  life. 
Having  formed  the  purpose  of  entering  the  ministry,  he  commenced  the  stady 
ci  Thedogy  shortly  after  he  was  graduated,  at  New  York,  under  the  direction 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Livingstcm,  with  whom  he  continued  till  the  year  1800, 
when  he  passed  through  the  requisite  examinations  before  the  Classis,  and  was 
fioeosed  to  preadi  the  Gk)spel. 

In  the  year  1801  he  was  ordained,  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  at  Bedminster,  N.  J.  Here  he  laboured  for -several  years  with 
great  fidelity  and  acceptance,  and  with  many  tokens  of  the  Divine  bleaung. 

Within  about  two  years  afier  his  settlement,  he  was  married  to  Julia  Ann, 
dan^ter  of  Colonel  Elias  Conover,  of  Monmouth  County,  N.  J., — a  lady,  who, 
by  her  fine  talents  and  accomplishments,  her  amiable  and  cheerful  temper  and 
iSsrvait  piety,  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  responsible  station  to  which  her 
marriage  introduced  her.  She  died  on  the  24th  of  May,  1884,  leaving  three 
duldren, — ^all  of  them  daughters. 

In  1807  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  fix)m  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at 
Milstone,  N.  J.  Here  also  his  services  were  highly  acceptable  to  his  congrega- 
tion, and  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  regret  to  them  that  they  could  not  be 
permanently  retained.  But,  in  1809,  so  great  was  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired  that  he  was  called  to  be  one  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  he  was,  accordingly,  transferred 
to  that  important  field.  Here,  as  in  the  more  retired  charges  he  had  previously 
held,  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  way  honourable  alike  to  his  talents,  his  diligence 
and  his  piety ;  and  if  he  was  not  among  the  preachers  whom  the  crowd  delighted 
to  follow,  he  was  one  to  whom  the  judicious  and  devout  hearer  could  not  fidl  to 
listen  with  attention  and  profit. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  commenced  his  ministry  in  New  York,  before  it  became 
apparent  that  his  health,  which  had  never  been  very  vigorous,  was  inadequate  to 
the  great  amount  of  labour  which  there  devolved  upon  him ;  and,  having  received 
the  aSer  of  the  Vice  Presidency  of  Queen's  College,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
accept  it,  and,  accordrogly,  resigned  his  charge  and  removed  to  New  Brunswick 
in  1811. 

The  College  with  which  he  now  became  connected,  had,  for  some  time,  been 
on  the  decline,  in  its  financial  interests  and  its  general  prosperity ;  and  it  v^as  even 
doubted  by  some  whether  it  could  much  longer  be  kept  in  existence.  Mr. 
Schareman,  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  institution,  in  its  bearing 
OQ  the  interests  especially  of  the  Dutch  Church,  resolved  to  put  forth  a  vigorous 
eflRnrt  to  restore  it  at  least  to  its  former  standing ;  and,  though  the  efibrt  was  less 
soooeasful  than  he  desired,  it  was  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  his  adminis- 
tration was  characterized  by  discretion,  diligence  and  dignity.  The  change  of 
employment,  and  particularly  the  cessation  from  public  speaking,  hereby  secured 
to  him,  proved  fiivourable  to  his  health,  so  that,  at  no  distant  period,  he  felt  him- 
self quite  adequate  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  ministry. 

The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  Brunswick,  being  now  vacant,  extended 
to  him  a  call  to  become  their  Pastor ;  and,  having  accepted  it,  he  was  installed 
in  January,  1813.  His  labours  in  that  respectable  congr^ation  were  instrumental 
of  aeeoring  an  amicable  settlement  o£  some  diflBculties,  by  which,  for  some  time, 
tbeir  peace  had  been  disturbed;  but,  scarcely  had  his  benign  mfluenoe  begun  to 
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be  felt,  when  the  indicatioDS  of  returning  disease,  occasioned  fay  his  retom  to  tlie 
labours  of  the  pulpit,  suggested  the  necessity  of  his  again  resigning  his  diarge ; — a 
measure  to  which  he  finally,  but  reluctantly,  consented. 

In  October,  1815,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Butch  Church,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the 
Seminary  under  their  care.  This  appointment  was  alike  honourable  to  his 
character,  and  grateful  to  his  feelings.  He  accepted  it,  and  entered  wiUi  great 
ahicrity  on  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  it  devolved  upon  him.  His  Lec- 
tures were  listened  to  by  his  pupils  with  deep  interest;  and  his  affidble  and 
modest,  yet  dignified,  manner  secured  to  him,  in  a  high  d^ree,  their  respect  and 
good-will. 

In  1816  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  College. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  rising  most  rapidly  in  reputation  and  influence,  and 
when  his  prospects  of  usefulness  seemed  the  brightest,  he  was  suddenly  arrested 
in  his  career  by  death.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  Typhus  Fever,  May  15, 1818, 
aged  about  thirty-nine  years  and  seven  months. 

Of  the  closing  scene  c^  his  life  the  following  description  has  been  given : 

"  During  the  progress  of  the  disease  which  terminated  in  his  death,  he  spoke  but 
little.  The  disease  proceeded  with  rapid  and  irresistible  violence,  baffling  the  skill 
of  medicine  and  the  assiduities  of  affection  ;  and,  for  the  most  part  of  the  time,  was 
attended  with  a  lethargy  which  rendered  it  difficult  and  irksome  for  him  to  converse. 
He,  however,  retained  the  use  of  his  reason,  and,  on  the  last  aflernoon,  when  the 
stupor  had  abated,  and  just  before  he  obtained  release,  he  attempted  to  converse 
with  his  mother,  but  his  speech  failed,  and  what  he  said  could  not  be  understood. 
His  afflicted  wife  was  too  much  overcome  to  witness  his  departure;  but  his  parents, 
who  were  in  the  room,  he  took  affectionately  by  the  hand,  as  soon  as  he  found  him- 
self to  be  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution.  Then  waving  his  hand,  and  pointing  to  the 
light  of  the  upper  part  of  the  window,  he  laughed  aloudy  thus  expressing  his  joy 
that  his  spirit  was  about  to  be  disengaged  from  his  earthly  fVame,  and  to  wing  its 
flight  to  the  regions  of  light  and  bliss,  just  like  a  bird  that,  tired  of  its  cage,  claps 
its  wings  when  about  to  be  set  at  liberty.  With  '  one  eye  on  death  and  one  full 
fixed  on  heaven,*  he  seemed  to  say,  in  the  moment  of  expiring, — *  Now  that  God  has 
given  me  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  will  fly  away  and  be  at  rest.' " 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Livingston,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  shortly  after  Dr. 
Schureman's  death,  thus  speaks  of  him : — 

*'  Tou  knew  him.  He  was  mild  and  pleasant;  discerning  and  flrm;  steadfast  but 
not  obstinate ;  zealous  but  not  assuming.  The  firequent  hemorrhage  of  his  lungs  and  the 
habitual  weakness  of  his  constitution  prevented  him  fVom  close  and  intense  studies; 
yet  he  was  a  good  belles-lettres  scholar.  His  style  was  correct  and  pure,  and  be 
made  such  progress  in  the  official  branches  of  his  Professorship,  that  his  Lectures 
upon  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Pastoral  Theology  were  highly  acceptable  and  very 
useful.  The  suavity  of  his  manners  and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  endeared  him 
to  the  students,  and  recommended  him  to  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  growing  into  extensive  usefulness,  and  had  he  lived  and  progressed  as 
he  begun,  would  have  become  a  treasure  to  the  Theological  College." 

FROM  THE  REV.  S.  A.  VAN  VRANKEN,  D.D. 
Pbofbssob  in  thb  Thbologioal  Sbminabt,  New  Brunswick. 

New  Brunswick,  June  28,  1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir  :  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  such 
an  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Schureman  as  is  at  all  satisfactory  even  to  myself. 
I  knew  him  well ;  but  my  knowledge  of  him  came  not  in  association  with  any 
class  of  incidents  which  might  serve  for  the  illustration  of  his  character  to 
others.     Neither  am  I  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  g^ve  a 
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biographical  character,  even  if  it  were  desired,  to  this  communication.  On 
these  accounts  I  should  have  declined  a  compliance  with  your  request,  but  for 
a  full  conviction  that  it  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  Man,  to  the  Church, 
and  to  the  stations  which  he  occupied,  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Schureman  bo 
found  among  those  of  the  men  whose  worth  it  is  the  object  of  your  proposed 
work  to  commemorate. 

The  life,  temper,  and  public  ministrations  of  Dr.  Schureman  proceeded  in  a 
gentle  and  uniform  flow.  There  were  no  cataracts  or  rapids  in  his  course. 
There  was  nothing  in  him  to  create  astonishment, — nothing  to  strike  you  as 
eccentricity  often  strikes  you ;  or  as  the  combination  of  all  the  faculties 
in  overpowering  strength  strikes  you.  Yet  he  impressed  you, — commanded 
your  esteem,  and  irresistibly  made  his  way  into  your  heart. 

Dr.  Schureman  did  not  belong  to  that  class,  the  members  of  which,  tower- 
ing high  above  the  level  even  of  the  educated  mmd,  attract  the  general  gaze, 
and  impress  upon  the  age  in  which  they  live  the  evidences  of  their  extraordinary 
genius,  learning  and  influence.  Still  his  position  was  elevated.  He  belonged 
to  that  rank  of  worth  and  honour  to  which  it  is  mainly  given  to  sustain  and 
carry  forward  the  best  interests  of  the  community  ; — a  rank  composed  of  men 
who  think  correctly,  legislate  wisely,  and  act  efficiently ;  to  whom,  in  the 
State,  you  may'  safely  commit  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  and  on  whose 
shoulders,  in  the  Church,  you  may  place,  without  fear,  the  Ark  of  God's 
Covenant. 

My  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  personal  and  private 
character  of  Dr.  Schureman  were  principally  confined  to  the  period  of  my 
connection  with  the  Theological  Seminary.  With  a  dignity  that  repelled  un- 
becoming familiarity,  there  was  a  benevolence  running  through  his  whole 
manner,  which  invited  to  all  the  freedom  that  would  be  deemed  compatible 
with  the  circumstances  and  relations  of  the  parties.  In  the  family,  in  the 
study,  at  casual  meetings,  and  in  the  lecture  room,  the  same  benevolence  of 
disposition  was  always  seen  in  striking  and  happy  prominence.  I  never  knew 
a  man  to  whom  the  thought  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  another  would 
occasion  greater  pain ;  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  known  and  uniform  feel, 
ings  of  his  pupils,  none  could  be  more  completely  fortified  against  rude  assaults 
fix)m  others. 

The  mind  of  Dr.  Schureman  was  solid  and  judicious,  rather  than  brilliant. 
He  was  not  destitute  of  imagination.  Fine  passages  were  not  wanting  in  his 
compositions.  But  they  did  not  denote  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
writer's  mind.  Pew  men  judged  more  correctly  of  the  value  of  a  principle, 
of  the  force  of  an  argument,  or  of  the  accuracy  of  a  distinction — few,  conse. 
quently,  were  in  less  danger  of  being  perplexed  by  the  intricacies,  or  beguiled 
by  the  fascinations,  of  error.  Viewing  things  in  their  principles,  and  in  their 
logical  relations  and  dependencies,  he  became,  of  necessity,  a  man  of  system, 
established,  settled,  grounded. 

In  the  grounds  of  his  religious  system  he  illustrated  the  correctness  of  the 
observation  that  the  heart  has  its  arguments  as  well  as  the  understanding. 
Certainly  in  every  graciously  exercised  mind  humility  has  its  arguments ;  and 
trust  and  hope  and  love,  and  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  of  adoption,  all  have 
their  arguments,  and  they  bear  upon  the  peculiar  truths  of  the  Bible  with  a 
power  like  that  of  consciousness  itself  upon  an  ordinary  moral  subject.  Dr. 
Schureman  received  these  truths,  not  only  because  his  understanding  was  con- 
vinced that  they  were  revealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  also  because  he  found 
a  response  to  them  in  the  exercises  of  his  own  heart.  That  Divine  teaching, 
the  first  lessons  of  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  he  received  at  the  early 
age  of  twelve  years,  by  its  influence  upon  the  investigations  of  his  judicious 
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mind,  gave  a  species  of  sacredness  to  his  conclusions,  and  added  to  the  strength 
of  his  character  as  an  able  Minister  of  the  New^  Testament. 

The  state  of  Dr.  Schureman's  health,  during  the  time  that  he  officiated  as 
Vice  President  of  the  College  and  Professor  in  the  Seminary,  while  it  did  not 
prevent  him  from  fully  attending  to  the  appropriate  duties  of  these  offices, 
unfitted  him  for  public  speaking ;  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  heard 
him  in  the  pulpit  while  I  was  connected  with  the  institution.  When  hot  a 
youth,  and  incapable  of  a  judgment  that  deserves  to  be  recorded,  I  attended 
on  his  ministry  in  New  York ;  and  I  well  recollect  the  high  esteem  which  I 
often  heard  expressed  for  his  character  as  a  Preacher,  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment, education  and  experience  entitled  their  opinion  to  nfiuch  consideration. 
Such  of  his  manuscript  sermons  as  I  have  seen  accord  well  with  the  general 
character  of  his  mind,  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe  it.  His  manner  was 
modest,  deeply  solemn,  and  altogether  such  as  becomes  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

To  say  that  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading  would  perhaps  be  unwar- 
ranted.  His  career  was  but  a  short  one ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  minis- 
terial life  was  occupied  with  charges  which  made  large  drafts  upon  him  for 
services  that  could  not  be  performed  in  the  study.  He  did  not  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  Vice  President  of  the  College  and  Professor  in  the  Senunary  till 
towards  the  close  of  his  life.  Tn  the  latter  department,  in  which  I  principally 
knew  him,  he  gave  promise  of  fruit,  which,  had  not  the  Master  called  him  so 
soon,  would  have  greatly  enriched  the  Church.  His  Lectures  took  a  wide 
range,  and  displayed  a  high  order  of  analytical  talent,  which  emmently  fitted 
him  for  the  business  of  theological  instruction.  Although  his  pupils  were 
favoured  with  only  the  first  draft  of  his  Lectures,  prepared  in  a  short  time, 
and  while  he  was  performing  all  the  duties  of  Presiding  Officer  of  the  College, 
they  received  them  with  unqualified  satisfaction.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged, 
and  the  studies  of  his  department  prosecuted  through  a  course  of  many 
years,  as  they  were  begun,  he  would  doubtless  have  become  as  eminent  for 
his  learning  as  he  certainly  was  for  his  virtues. 

Your  brother  in  Christ, 

S.  A.  VAN  VRANKEH. 


JOHN  SCHUREMAN  VREDENBURGH* 

1800— 182L 

John  Sghureman  Vredenburgh,  a  son  of  Peter  and  Margaret  (Schure- 
man)  Vredenburgh,  was  bora  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1776.  His  fiither  was  a  respectable  merchant  of  that  city.  He  pursued  his 
academical  studies  at  New  Brunswick,  and,  in  due  time,  entered  Queen's  (now 
Rutgers)  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1794.  On  leaving  Oolite, — ^beiog 
quite  young  and  without  any  tendency  to  a  serioas  hal»t  of  mind, — he  was 
placed  for  one  year  as  a  clerk  in  his  uncle's  store ;  but,  in  the  oourae  of  tint 
year,  his  mind  took  a  new  and  better  duxBction.  After  a  season  of  deep  reflec- 
tion and  great  anxiety,  he  was  enabled,  as  he  believed,  to  embrace  the  gracious 
provisions  of  the  Gospel,  and  henceforth  showed  himself  an  active  and  decided 
Chrisdan. 

*MS.  from  hii  daughter,  Mri.  Woodward. 
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Not  long  after  this  change  he  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  t6  ike 
Christian  Ministry,  and  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  mider  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston.  The  relation  into  which  the  two  were 
thus  brought,  as  instructor  and  pupil,  became  quickly  identified  with  a  most 
endearing  friendship,  which  was  mutually  cherished  ever  after  until  they  were 
separated  by  death.  Mr.  Vredenburgh  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New 
Brunswick  in  the  spring  oi  1800,  and  was  ordsuned  and  installed  Pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Raritan,  N.  J.,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  June  following. 

Mr.  Yredenburgh's  ooimection  with  this  charge  continued  till  the  dose  of  his 
life.  About  six  years  before  his  death,  he  was  induced  to  add  to  his  other 
labours  the  superintendence  of  the  Academy  at  SomerviUe,  but  this  proved 
too  great  a  tax  upon  his  c<H)stitution,  which  was  naturally  not  very  strong, 
and  very  soon  he  was  overtaken  by  that  fearM  disease,— epilepsy.  The  fits 
recurred  at  intervals  oi  from  three  to  six  weeks  till  within  a  year  of  his  death ; 
and  thoi^  the  disease  produced  no  visible  effect  upon  his  mind,  yet  it  had  so 
&r  reduced  his  bodily  strength  aend  his  ability  to  labour  that  he  fdt  constrained 
to  res^n  his  pastoraJ  charge.  So  strongly  were  his  congregation  attached  to 
him,  however,  and  so  highly  did  they  prize  his  ministrations,  that  they  declined 
to  accept  his  resignation,  preferring  diat  he  should  remain  with  them  and  perform 
only  as  much  service  as  his  enfeebled  health  would  permit.  During  the  last 
year  of  his  life  the  malady  from  whidi  he  had  been  suffering  was  su^)ended,  and 
he  had  hoped  entirely  broken;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  enabled  to 
prosecute  his  labours  more  vigorously  than  he  had  done  in  several  preceding 
years.  He  had  been  engaged  for  three  successive  days,  in  company  with  one 
of  his  Elders,  in  visiting  his  flock ;  and  his  heart  had  been  greatly  cheered  by 
finding  not  a  few  among  them  who  were  deeply  concerned  in  respect  to  their 
immortal  interests ;  and  this  proved  the  commencement  of  a  revival  of  great 
power ;  which,  however,  he  was  not  permitted  to  witness  unless  it  were  from 
Heaven.  Hetuming  home  much  fiitigued  at  the  close  of  the  third  day,  some 
i^reheasion  was  expressed  that  he  might  have  overtasked  his  strength ;  but  he 
replied  with  emphasis  that  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  finish  his  visitation  on 
that  day ;  from  which  it  was  inferred  by  some  that  he  had  a  presentiment  oi  his 
approadiing  departure.  After  taking  leave  of  a  Foreign  Missionary  and  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  a  short  time  belwe,  he  conducted  his  fiunily  devotion^ 
and  then  retired  to  rest.  Just  after  he  had  fidlen  asleep,  his  epileptic  fits 
returned  upon  him  with  unaccustomed  violence,  and,  by  one  o'clock  the  next 
morning  he  had  breathed  his  last.  His  death  occurred  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1821.  The  tidings  took  his  congregation  by  surprise  and  overwhelmed  them 
with  sorrow.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  to  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  including  the  whole  Classis  of  New  Brunswick,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Ludlow. 

Mr.  Vredenburgh  was  married,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1800,  to  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Ae  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  the  heroic  martyr  of  the  Revolution.  They  had 
deven  children, — two  sons  and  nine  daughters.  The  eldest  son  died  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  tract  illustrative  of  his  wonderful  knowledge 
of  Scrqjture,  and  the  great  comfort  which  he  derived  from  it  on  his  sick  bed.  The 
other  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  New  York,  went  abroad  for  his  health, 
and  died  in  great  peace,  on  the  Island  of  Java,  July  17,  1844,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.     One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Painter,  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Church,  KiUaniuDg,  Pa.,  and  another  was  married  to  the  Kev. 
John  Edgar  Freeman,  both  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  in  1857. 
Mrs.  Yredenburgh  survived  her  husband  five  years.  She  was  a  lady  of  fioe 
intellectual  endowments  and  culture,  and  was  a  most  efficient  coadjutor  with  ber 
husband  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  great  ends  of  his  ministry. 

John  Edgar  Freeman  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  year 
1809.  In  early  life  he  was  exposed  to  great  temptations,  throu^  the  influence 
of  wicked  associates,  and  he  yielded  so  &r  as  to  be  at  one  time  on  the  verge  of 
rum.  He  was  awakened,  however,  at  several  difiia^nt  times,  tliough  it  was  not 
till  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1829  that  he  found  the  joy  and  peace  in 
believing.  In  March  of  that  year  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  fidth  bj 
joining  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabethtown.  In  December  follow- 
ing he  resolved  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and,  having  purchased  the  residue  of 
his  time,  (for  he  was  serving  an  f^prenticeship,)  oonmienoed  his  preparation  for 
College.  In  due  time  he  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  one  year  m 
advance,  and  graduated  in  1835.  He  then  took  the  regular  course  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was  accepted  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  was  ordained  at  Elizabethtown  in 
August,  1838.  Shortly  after  his  Ordination  he  was  married  to  Mary  Ann, 
daughter  of  Isaac  N.  and  Mary  Beach.  On  the  12th  of  October  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Freeman  embarked  for  Calcutta,  and  reached  there  after  a  voyage  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  days.  They  proceeded  immediately  to  join  the  Mission  at  Alkhahad, 
and,  after  spending  two  or  three  years,  chiefly  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language, 
they  took  <^arge  of  the  orphan  children.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1849,  Mrs. 
Freeman,  in  the  midst  of  her  usefubess,  was  suddenly  called  to  her  rest  Mr. 
Freeman,  soon  after,  being  in  feeble  health,  returned  with  his  two  children  to 
this  country,  arriving  here  in  April,  1850.  His  health  having  greatly  improved, 
he  returned  to  his  field  in  July  following,  having  previously  been  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Yredenbur^.  On  their  return  they  were  stationed  at  Mynpoorie, 
distant  from  Allahabad  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  laboured  there 
nearly  six  years.  In  November,  1856,  the  scene  of  their  labours  was  transferred 
to  Futtehghur.  They  both  perished  in  the  terriUe  Sepoy  mutiny,  being  shot 
dead  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  June,  1857.  They  were  both  anooDg  die 
most  self-denying,  earnest  and  efficient  missionaries  of  their  day. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ISAAC  FERRIS,  D.D. 
Ghanobllor  or  thb  Universitt  or  New  York. 

New  York,  March  10,  1868. 
My  dear  Sir :  I  am  very  willing  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  assist  in 
embalming  the  memory  of  that  truly  excellent  Man,  and  able  and  devoted 
Minister,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Yredenburgh.  Though  his  unambitious  and  retiring 
habit  may  have  kept  him  from  bemg  so  widely  known  as  some  of  his 
brethren  who  were  his  inferiors  in  point  of  solid  ability  and  worth,  I  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  assign  to  him  a  place  among  the  model  ministers  of 
his  day.  I  knew  him  first  in  1819,  shortly  after  I  went  to  New  Brunswick 
to  take  the  last  year  of  my  theological  course  in  that  institution.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Classis  that  licensed  me  to  preach,  and  after  I  was  settled  as 
Pastor  of  the  Church  in  New  Brunswick,  he  was  one  of  my  nearest  ministerial 
neighbours  until  the  time  of  his  death.  I  was  often  at  his  house,  where 
I  found   myself    in   one   of  the   most    delightful    domestic   circles  I    have 
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e?er  known.  I  was  accustomed  also  to  meet  him  often  in  the  Classis, 
where  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ohserve  the  workings  of  his  sound  judgment 
and  great  wisdom  in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  I  went  with  Dr. 
Livingston,  Dr.  Ludlow,  and  many  others,  from  New  Brunswick  to  attend  his 
Funeral ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  scarcely  remember  any  deeper  demonstra- 
tions of  mourning,  or  higher  testimonies  of  respect,  than  I  witnessed  on  that 
occasion. 

Mr.  Yredenburgh  was  rather  below  than  above  the  medium  stature,  and 
firmly  and  compactly  built.  You  could  not  call  him  a  handsome  man,  and  yet 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  both  intellectual  and  benevolent — ^it  was 
a  mirror  that  reflected  at  once  the  sound,  vigorous  mind  and  the  generous  and 
confiding  heart.  And  his  character  was  just  what  you  would  infer  from  his 
external  appearance.  His  mind  was  acute  and  discriminating,  patient  in  its 
investigations  and  careful  in  its  conclusions.  Though  he  could  not  be  called 
an  eminent  scholar,  his  general  acquirements  were  highly  respectable,  and  in 
Theology  he  was  deeply  and  thoroughly  read, — as  was  evident  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducted  the  examinations  of  students  who  were  candidates 
for  licensure.  He  possessed  great  kindliness  of  spirit ;  and,  while  he  manifested 
this  in  all  his  intercourse,  it  was  especially  apparent  in  his  manner  of  treating 
young  men.  Such  was  the  confidence  that  our  students  reposed  not  only  in  his 
kindness  but  his  wisdom  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them,  when  they 
were  in  difficulty,  to  go  out  to  Somorville  to  solicit  his  counsel  and  aid ;  and 
whatever  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  for  them  they  were  sure  would  be  done. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  thoughtful  regard  to  the  interests  of  others.  I 
believe  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  doing  good. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  held  deservedly  a  high  rank.  His  discourses  were  full  of 
weU  digested,  evangelical  thought,  expressed  in  a  simple,  perspicuous  and  cor- 
rect style,  but  without  any  attempt  at  artificial  ornament.  His  manner  was 
animated  and  earnest,  though  it  varied,  in  this  respect,  not  a  little,  with  the 
changes  in  his  physical  condition.  His  preaching,  without  being  of  the  most 
popular  cast,  was  always  acceptable,  and  was  most  highly  appreciated  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  pious  portion  of  his  hearers.  It  was  rather  of  a  revival 
cast,  and  was  very  faithful  in  its  dealing  with  the  consciences  of  sinners. 

He  was  distinguished  for  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  the 
workings  of  human  nature ;  and  yet,  while  he  made  good  use  of  this  knowledge 
in  both  his  public  and  private  relations,  it  was  accompanied  with  that  perfect 
transparency  and  guilelessness  of  spirit  that  always  kept  him  from  being  sus- 
pected of  any  purposes  of  a  doubtful  nature.  This  peculiar  quality  was  con- 
stantly manifested  in  his  intercourse  with  his  Consistory — ^he  had  the  faculty, 
without  seeming  to  exert  any  influence  over  them,  to  make  them  carry  out  his 
wishes  to  the  letter.  This,  too,  was  one  of  the  qualities  that  made  him  a  most 
valuable  member  of  a  Church  Court — ^his  influence  in  Classis  and  Synod  was 
scarcely  exceeded  by  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  best  of  Pastors — his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  flock  was  untiring ; 
and  their  attachment  to  him  and  confidence  in  him  scarcely  knew  a  limit. 

Mr.  Vredenburgh's  ministry  had  literally  closed  before  its  most  blessed  results 
had  begun  to  develope  themselves.  Shortly  after  his  decease,  a  revival  of 
religion  took  place  among  his  people,  which  might  be  considered  the  joint  pro- 
duct of  his  life  and  of  his  death.  I  visited  the  congregation  during  the  period, 
and  conversed  with  many  of  the  anxious  inquirers,  and  was  struck  with  the 
&ct  that,  while  they  had  received  their  impressions  under  his  ministry,  they 
had  been  deepened  and  matured  and  developed  by  his  death.  Upwards  of 
three  hundred  made  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  during  that  revival,  most 
of  whom  no  doubt  may  be  reckoned  as  gems  in  his  crown. 
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Mj  duty  would  not  be  completed  did  not  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
my  excellent  friend  was  blest  with  a  wife  whose  admirable  qualities  aided  him 
unusually  in  his  work.  Suffering,  as  he  did,  from  occasional  attacks  of  illness, 
which  for  weeks  would  interrupt  his  work,  it  was  her  habit  to  mingle  much 
with  the  sick,  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  and  by  counsel  and  prayer  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  his  services.  For  this  she  was  remarkably  qualified  by 
education  and  piety.  She  was  a  rare  woman  and  endeared  to  all  the  people. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  a  fa«be 
in  her  mother's  arms  when  Tory  hands  took  that  mother's  life. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

ISAAC  FERRIS. 


JACOB  SCHOONMAKER,  D.D  * 

.  1801—1852. 

Jacob  Schoonmaker,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Henricus  and  Salome  (Ooetschius) 
Schoonmaker,  was  bom  May  11,  1777,  at  Aquackanonck,  N.  J.,  where  his  £itber 
was  then  settled  in  the  ministry.  He  passed  his  early  years  at  home,  and  was 
fitted  for  College  in  the  Academy  in  his  native  place.  In  due  time  he  entered 
Columbia  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  graduated  there  in  August, 
1799,  on  which  occasion  he  deUvered  an  Oration,  in  St  Paul's  Churdi,  on 
Imprisonment  for  Debt.  He  prosecuted  his  Theological  studies  partly  under 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon  Froeligh,  and  partly  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston,  the 
latter  of  whom  then  had  classes  of  Theological  students  at  his  residence  at  Bed- 
ford, L.  I.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis  of  Paramus,  at  Hacken- 
sack,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1801 ;  but  was  dismissed  frcon  that  Classis  to  that 
of  New  York,  on  the  5th  oi  October,  1802,  at  which  time  he  received  and 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Collegiate  Churches  oi  Jamaica  and  Newtown,  L.  I., 
where  he  had  been  preaching  since  the  preceding  February.  His  Ordmation 
took  place  on  the  24th  of  October.  After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  great 
increase  of  the  congregation  in  Newtown  seeming  to  require  their  separation  frook 
Jamaica,  he  delivered  his  Farewell  Discourse  at  Newtown  on  Sunday  morning, 
October  14,  1849,  from  the  text, — "  In  all  places  where  I  record  my  name,  I 
will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee."  The  occasion  was  one  d  peculiar 
interest,  the  venerable  preacher  having  outlived  all  who  were  either  officers  or 
members  of  his  church  at  the  time  of  his  settlement. 

Within  a  year  after  his  resignation  of  the  Newtown  part  of  his  charge,  he  f^ 
constrained,  on  account  of  the  still  further  increase  of  bodily  infirmities,  to  tender 
his  resignation  at  Jamaica  also;  and,  accordingly,  he  preached  his  Farewell  Ser- 
mon there  on  the  6th  of  August,  1850,  from  the  words, — "And  now.  Brethren, 
I  commend  you  to  God  and  the  Word  of  His  Grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you 
up,  and  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  that  are  sanctified."  Here,  as 
at  Newtown,  he  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Church,  especially  in  connectioD 
with  his  own  labours,  from  which  it  appeared  that  firom  a  very  small  and  feeUe 
Body  in  1802,  it  had  grown  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  t^  fimiilies,  two 

•  Chr.  Int.  1852.— MS.  from  his  son,  Rev.  R.  L.  Schoonmaker. 
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hundred  and  thirty  CQmmanicants,  and  a  congregation  of  one  thousand  and  sixty 
souls.  At  the  close  of  his  discourse  he  stated  that,  by  reason  of  the  infirmities 
of  age,  (being  then  nearly  seventy-four  years  old,)  and  from  a  desire  to  give  his 
people  an  opportunity  of  securing  a  younger  and  more  efficient  minister,  he  vol- 
untarily resigned  his  pastoral  charge.  He  also  thanked  them  for  their  generous 
provision  for  his  declining  years,  and  rendered  a  cheerftil  testimony  to  the  obedi- 
ence and  godly  support  that  both  the  Consistory  and  the  members  of  the  Church 
had  constantly  yielded  him,  during  his  long  continuance  among  them ;  and  closed 
by  fervently  praying  for  the  Church,  that  Peace  might  be  within  its  walls,  and 
Prosperity  wi^in  its  pekoes.  His  words  were  full  of  kindness  and  pathos,  and 
many  were  melted  under  them.  Assisted  by  his  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brod- 
head,  he  then  proceeded  to  administer  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a 
large  and  deeply  affected  body  of  communicants,  most  of  whom  he  had  baptized, 
married,  and  received  into  the  church. 

After  his  resignation  he  continued  to  preach  occasionally,  as  his  services  were 
required,  in  the  neighbouring  churches  and  at  Funerals.  The  last  Funeral 
whdch  he  attended  was  that  of  an  old  parishioner  at  Newtown,  on  a  very  stormy 
day,  and  he  took  a  severe  cold,  which  brought  on  an  affection  of  the  throat,  of 
which  he  died  after  an  iDness  of  about  three  weeks.  The  day  before  his  death, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Johnson,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  called  to  see  him,  and 
offered  a  very  appropriate  prayer  at  his  bedside,  which  Dr.  Schoonmaker  repeated 
after  him,  word  by  word.  He  then  seemed  gradually  to  sink,  and  from  that 
^e  took  little  notice  of  external  objects.  Among  the  last  words  he  uttered  were 
those  of  the  Apostle, — "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course;'* 
and  shortly  after  this  it  was  perceived  that  his  spirit  had  fled.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1852.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached,  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  Jamaica,  on  the  day  of  his  Interment,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marselus,  of 
New  Ywk,  from  Heb.  xi,  13.  He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Docter 
of  Divinity  from  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  in  1831. 

He  was  married,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1806,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Richard  Ludlow,  of  Aquackanonck,  who  still  (1862)  survives.  They  had  eight 
diildren,  two  sons  and  six  daughters.  The  eldest  son  (Bkhard  Ludlow)  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  1831,  and  is  now  Pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  at  Rotterdam,  near  Schenectady. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ISAAC  N.  WYCKOFF,  D.D. 

Albany,  July  28,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  If  my  memory  serves  me,  I  was  acquainted  with  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Schoonmaker  as  early  as  the  year  1820.  While  I  was  the 
Pastor  of  a  church  in  Catskill,  he  frequently  visited  his  friends  there,  who 
were  members  of  my  congregation,  and  by  that  means  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  forming  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance  with  him.  I  met  him  also  occasion, 
ally  in  the  Synod  and  elsewhere,  and  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  ever  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  with  him,  I  saw  him  often  enough  and  knew  him  well 
enough,  to  feel  justified  in  attempting  to  comply  with  your  request. 

Dr,  Schoonmaker's  personal  appearance  and  bearing  would  predispose  you 
decidedly  in  his  favour.  He  had  a  fine  portly  frame,  being  at  least  six  feet  in 
height  and  every  way  well  proportioned.  His  countenance  was  expressive  of 
great  benevolence,  and  of  though tfulness  and  gravity  rather  than  brilliancy. 
His  manners  were  by  no  means   wanting  in  simplicity,  and  yet  they  were 
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dignified  and  gentlemanly,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  leave  the  impression  that 
he  had  had  much  intercourse  with  cultivated  society. 

Dr.  Schoonmaker,  though  not  possessed  of  those  dazzling  qualities  thai 
sometimes  give  temporary  elevation  to  men  of  inferior  merit,  was  eminently 
fitted,  intellectually,  morally,  socially,  to  be  both  popular  and  useful.  He 
possessed  a  well-endowed,  well-balanced,  well-cultivated  intellect.  Perhaps 
if  he  had  any  one  faculty  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  rest,  it  was  judgment — 
his  perceptions  were  uncommonly  clear ;  and  his  conclusions  on  all  subjects, 
even  those  involved  in  controversy,  and  in  respect  to  which  there  was  ample 
room  for  prejudice  to  operate,  always  evinced  the  utmost  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality. Without  the  least  approach  to  cunning  or  disingenuousness,  he  was 
remarkably  discreet  in  all  his  movements,  and  was  not  likely  to  jeopard  a 
good  cause  by  being  too  hasty  on  the  one  hand  or  too  cautious  on  the  other. 
He  had  a  most  kindly  and  benevolent  spirit^  and,  no  matter  where  he  might 
be,  it  was  sure  to  find  ample  scope  for  its  operation.  He  was  ever  upon  the 
look  out  for  opportunities  for  doing  good;  and  the  motto  of  his  life  seemed  to 
be  "  Always  about  the  Father's  business." 

What  Dr.  Schoonmaker  was  in  his  various  relations  may  readily  be  inferred 
from  what  I  have  already  said  of  the  elements  of  his  character.  As  a  Friend,  he 
was  one  of  the  truest  and  the  best — without  being  remarkably  demonstrative, 
he  was  ever  ready  for  any  substantial  act  of  good-will  that  was  within  his 
ability.  In  his  intercourse  with  general  society  no  man  could  be  more  con- 
siderate and  accommodating,  and  none  more  forgiving  in  case  of  injuries.  As 
a  Citizen,  he  was  eminently  public-spirited,  availing  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  the  interests,  not  merely  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  but  of  society  at  large.  He  was  especially  watchful  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  young,  and  as  Trustee  of  the  Union  Hall 
Academy,  as  well  as  of  Rutgers  College,  he  performed  services  which  have 
caused  his  name  to  be  embalmed  m  both  those  institutions.  As  a  Preacher, 
he  was  highly  evangelical,  logical  and  instructive ;  and  no  one  could  fail  to 
be  profited  by  his  sermons,  if  it  were  not  his  own  fault.  His  manner  was 
grave  and  dignified,  without  any  extraordinary  display  of  emotion.  As  a 
Pastor,  he  could  hardly  have  been  exceeded  either  in  fidelity  or  tenderness. 
He  mingled  with  his  people  almost  as  if  he  had  been  the  father  of  every 
family  that  he  visited;  and  the  record  of  his  pious  counsels  and  earnest 
prayers,  I  venture  to  say,  remained  in  every  house.  He  was,  by  education, 
conviction  and  long  association,  strongly  attached  to  the  Dutch  Church ;  but 
he  recognized  the  image  of  Christ  just  as  readily  out  of  it  as  in  it,  and  he 
rejoiced  in  the  reflection  that  good  men  of  all  communions  were  united  with 
him  in  a  common  brotherhood.  On  the  whole  he  was  an  admirable  specimen 
of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  hearty  and  universal  mourning  which  his 
death  called  forth,  showed  unmistakably  that  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth 
had  passed  away. 

It  is  due  to  candour  that  I  should  state  that  some  things  contained  in  this 
letter  are  not  given  as  the  result  of  my  own  observation ;  but  they  come  to 
me  upon  evidence  that  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  perfect  authenticity. 

I  am.  Dear  Doctor, 

Yours  very  cordially, 

I.  N.  WTCKOFF. 
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JOHN  MELANCTHON  BRADFORD,  D.D  * 

180a— 1826. 

John  Mblanothon  Bradford  was  bom  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,+  May  15, 
1781.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Eev.  Ebenezer  Bradford  and  Elizabeth  Green, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  for  many  years  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Hanover,  N.  J.  His  fether  (Ebenezer  Bradford)  was  bom  at  Canter- 
bury, Conn.,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty-one  children  of  William  Bradford,  the 
great-grandson  of  Gk)vemor  Bradford.  He  was  settled  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  and 
afterwards  preached  for  some  time  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  where  he  was  stationed  at 
the  time  it  was  burnt  by  the  British  in  1777, — ^his  own  house  being  destroyed  in 
the  conflagration.  He  closed  his  ministiy  at  Bowley,  Mass.,  where,  for  nineteen 
years,  he  laboured  with  great  success.  Previous  to  his  being  called  to  Rowley, 
there  had  been  serious  and  protracted  difficulties  in  the  congregation,  and  a  large 
number  of  candidates  hacT  been  employed,  in  none  of  whom  had  they  been  able  to 
unite.  Mr.  Bradford  visited  them,  and  was  one  hundred  miles  on  his  way  home, 
when  be  received  an  invitation  to  return  and  become  their  Pastor.  He  went 
back,  and  took  for  the  text  of  his  first  discourse  Peter's  address  to  Comelius, — 
"  I  ask,  therefore,  for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me."  He  was  an  earnest  and 
practical  preacher ;  had  great  command  of  language  and  thought ;  and  would 
deliver  a  long  and  edifying  discourse  with  very  little  preparation.  He  fevoured 
^e  hasty  introduction  of  young  men  into  the  mimstry,  sometimes  giving  them 
license  so  that  a  few  months  only  would  have  intervened  between  their  leaving 
the  plough  and  appearing  in  the  pidpit.  He  was  a  vigorous  and  effective  writer ; 
Uioi^  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  his  producticHis  were  given  to  the  public. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  descended  as  he  was,  from  a  long  line  of  pious  and 
ministerial  ancestors,  and  surrounded,  as  he  was,  from  the  beginning  of  life,  with 
the  best  of  domestic  influences,  manifested  very  early  a  love  of  religion,  and 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  Mmistry  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  design  he  had 
the  cordial  approbation  and  co-operation  of  his  &ther,  who,  always  ready  to  wel- 
come new  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ,  rejoiced  especially  that  his  own 
mantle  should  M  upon  a  beloved  son.  His  intellectual  development  was  pre- 
cocious ;  his  taste  for  reading  intense ;  and  the  extent  of  his  aoqmrements  in  the 
field  of  elegant  learning,  while  he  was  yet  quite  young,  somewhat  remarkable. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  at  Dummer  Academy,  Newbury,  Mass.,  then 
mider  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Smith.t  In  the  autumn  of  1797  he  entered 
the  Sophomore  class  of  Brown  University,  where  he  graduated,  in  hi^  standing, 
in  the  year  1800.  He  soon  after  became  the  Principal  of  an  Academy  at  Salis- 
bury, N.  H.,  but  left;  it  the  next  year  to  conmience  ihe  study  of  Theology  under 

♦  Dr.  RodgeW  Hist.  Disc — MS.  from  Hon.  A.  W.  Bradford. 

f  His  birth  place  has  been  fixed,  by  different  persons,  both  at  Danbnry  and  Canterbury, 
bat  it  is  understood  that  his  own  statement  was  that  it  was  Hanorer. 

t  Isaac  Smith  was  bom  in  Boston,  May  7  (0.  S.),  1749;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
Collejce  in  1767;  was  a  Tutor  there  in  1774-75;  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  installed  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Sidmouth,  Devonshire,  England,  June  24,  1778; 
returned  to  this  country  after  a  few  years,  and  from  1789  to  1791  was  Librarian  at  Har- 
vard College;  from  1791  to  1811  was  Preceptor  of  Dummer  Academy;  then  was,  for 
several  years,  Chaplain  to  the  Boston  almshouse,  and  died  at  the  house  of  his  sister, where 
be  had  resided,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1829,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 
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the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  his  maternal  uncle,  at  Philade^[^ua. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  19th  of 
October,  1803.  Previous  to  his  being  licensed,  be  accepted  a  Tutorship  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  which  he  held  till  some  time  in  the  year  1804,  thou^, 
in  the  mean  time,  he  often  occupied  pulpits  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
From  the  beginning  he  had  great  pq)ularity  as  a  Preacher,  and  was  unlversaUy 
regarded  as  giving  promise  of  extraordinary  usefulness.  The  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  Albany,  being  now  vacant,  was  attracted  by  his  already  Inilliant  refm- 
tation,  and  in  May,  1805,  extended  to  him  a  call  to  become  its  Pastor.  In  due 
time  he  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  call,  and,  on  the  11th  of  August  fdlowing, 
was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  installed  as  Pastor  of  said  Church, 
Rev.  Dr.  Linn  preaching  the  Sermon  on  the  occasion. 

Air.  Bradford  not  (Hily  took  a  very  high  stand  as  a  clergyman,  but  identified 
himself  with  various  enterprises  having  a  bearing  on  the  intellectusd  and  moral 
improvement  of  soci^y.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  promotion  of  education ; 
and  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Albany  Academy.  He  was  a  liberal  oqd- 
tribntor  also  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day.  He  received  various  testi- 
monies of  public  &vour,  among  which  was  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  oon- 
^rred  upon  him  by  Union  College  in  1812, — ^when  he  had  been  only  seven  years 
a  settled  Pastor.  His  high  social  position,  his  great  power  of  conversation  and 
iascinating  address,  in  connection  with  the  then  existing  usages  oi  society  adverse 
to  abstemious  habits,  exposed  him  to  powerful  temptations,  to  whidi  be  so  &r 
yielded  as  to  bring  himself  temporarily  under  ecclesiastical  censure,  though  the 
sentence  was  removed  some  time  before  his  deatL  He  resigned  his  pastoral 
charge  in  1820,  but  remained  in  Albany  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  February,  1826,  he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  and  lingered  till  the  25t]i  of 
March  following,  when  he  died,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  During  his 
illness,  though  his  power  of  utterance  was  much  impaired,  he  was  finequoitly 
heard  to  repeat  the  gracious  prcHuises  of  the  Gospel,  and  especially  that  (I  Cor. 
XV.  42)  of  a  glorious  resurrection  to  the  believer. 

He  was  married  on  the  9th  of  December,  1807,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Lush,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Albany,  and  an  officer  oi  tbe  Revolution. 
They  had  seven  children, — three  sons  and  four  dau^ters.  Two  of  the  sons, 
Alexander  W,  and  John  M.,  graduated  at  Union  College,  and  became  lawyers ; 
the  former  of  whom,  f(H*  several  years,  held  the  office  d  Surrogate  of  the 
city  of  New  York*  Mrs.  Bradford,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  as  weU 
as  of  high  moral  and  Christian  worth,  died  at  Albany,  in  November,  1861. 

Dr.  Bradford's  published  Discourses  are.  The  School  oi  the  Prophets;  a  Sermon 
deliver  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  before  the  Board  of  Superintendents  <£  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  1813.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  the  Hope  of  Freedom ;  a 
Sermon  on  the  present  struggle  of  the  Dutch  for  Emancipation,  delivered  at  the 
request  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Albany,  1814.  The 
Word  of  Life  ;  a  Sermon  delivered  in  the  New  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chapel 
street,  Albany,  by  appointment  of  the  Albany  Bible  Society,  1817. 

I  heard  Dr.  Bradford  preach  but  once,  and  thai  in  his  own  church,  in  1817. 
The  impression  of  his  fine,  commanding  appearance,  his  elegant  attitudes,  his 
distinct  and  energetic  utterance,  and  the  very  scholarly  character  of  the  whole 

*  Both  these  ions  are  now  (1868)  deceased. 
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performanoe,  still  remaiDs  vividly  in  my  mind.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
his  general  style  of  preaching  strikingly  resembled  that  of  Dr.  Inglis,  of  Balti- 
more. Both  of  them  had  great  control  of  an  audience,  and  were  undoubtedly 
among  the  most  accomplished  Pulpit  Orators  of  their  day. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 

New  YoiiK,  June  15,  1867. 

My  dear  Friend :  Your  request  for  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Bradford  touches 
a  tender  chord  in  my  heart.  I  knew  him  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity,  in 
sorrow  and  in  joy ;  and  though  many  years  have  passed  since  our  intercourse 
was  terminated  by  his  death,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  many  tender  and 
grateful  remembrances  of  him  which  it  gives  nio  pleasure  to  record. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  about  the  year  1810,  at  the  time 
of  transferring  my  relations  from  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  in  which  I 
had  been  educated,  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  From  that  time  till  near 
the  close  of  his  life,  a  much  more  than  ordinarily  intimate  friendship  existed 
between  us.  There  was  a  standing  mutual  agreement  that,  as  I  visited 
Albany  and  he  New  York,  we  should  occupy  each  other's  pulpits  on  the 
Sabbath ;  and  this  arrangement  was  carried  out, — I  may  say,  nearly  up  to 
the  period  when  his  ministry  closed. 

Dr.  Bradford  was  remarkably  favoured  in  his  personal  appearance.  He 
was  of  about  the  ordinary  height,  with  a  frame  of  uncommonly  fine  propor- 
tions, and  a  face  of  classical  and  manly  beauty.  So  distinguished  was  he  in 
this  respect  that  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  subject  of  observation  from 
strangers  who  met  him  in  the  street.  His  manners  were  dignified,  courtly, 
in  short,  those  of  a  polished  gentleman.  With  strangers  he  may  have  seemed 
somewhat  reserved ;  and  I  remember  that  some  of  his  own  brethren  of  the 
profession  sometimes  complained  of  his  not  being  easily  accessible ;  but,  with 
those  who  knew  him  well,  he  was  a  very  model  of  all  that  was  kindly  and 
amiable  as  well  as  cultivated  and  refined.  When  he  really  formed  an 
attachment  to  a  person,  there  was  no  sacrifice  that  he  was  not  ready  to  make 
to  gratify  and  oblige  him. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  Bradford  undoubtedly  ranked  among  the  most  impressive 
and  popular  of  his  day.  The  staple  of  his  sermons  was,  in  perhaps  more  than  an 
ordinary  degree,  evangelical  truth.  They  were  always  well  considered,  well 
digested,  and  highly  finished  productions.  His  mind  was  of  a  logical  cast,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  most  strongly  marked  features  of  his  sermons.  He  had  also 
a  very  highly  cultivated  taste,  as  well  as  a  prolific  imagination ;  and  both 
these  characteristics  also  were  prominent  m  his  public  discourses.  His  voice 
was  distinguished  for  its  melody  and  richness  and  susceptibility  of  fine  modu- 
lation. His  manner  was  greatly  distinguished  for  general  propriety  and 
dignity ;  but  it  was  not  always  accompanied  with  that  fervour  which  opens 
the  most  direct  passage  to  the  heart.  There  were  times,  however,  when  his 
feelings  became  greatly  excited,  and  then  his  voice  would  become  the  channel 
of  deep  emotion,  and  take  on  an  indescribable  tremor,  which  it  was  difficult 
for  any  heart  to  resist.  I  remember  a  striking  instance  of  this  which 
occurred  in  my  own  pulpit,  when  he  was  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  conse- 
quences of  parental  unfaithfulness,  the  basis  of  which  was  a  touching  passage 
in  the  history  of  Eli.  While  it  was  one  of  the  most  finely  wrought,  and  I 
maj  say  elegant,  discourses  that  I  ever  heard  from  him,  hardly  any  thing 
coidd  exceed  it  in  the  impressiveness  of  its  admonitions  and  appeals ;  and  it 
told  with  wonderful  power  upon  all  classes  of  his  hearers.  I  afterwards 
spoke  to  him  of  the  effect  of  the  discourse  upon  myself  and  others ;  and  he 
remarked  that  if  he  could  write  an  impressive  sermon  on  any  subject,  it 
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would  be  strange  if  it  were  not  that,  as  he  had  ro  many  sad  practical  illiift- 
tratioDs  of  it  constantly  pafising  under  his  eye. 

Dr.  Bradford  was  not   distinguished   as    an    extemporaneous    speaker, 

neither  for  copiousness  nor  fluency.  He  was,  however,  a  highly  valuable 
member  of  a  Church  Court,  and  always  took  his  share  with  great  intelligence 
and  propriety  in  its  deliberations ;  but  he  never  spoke  unless  it  seemed  to  be 
necessary, — never  unless  he  had  something  to  say  that  had  not  been  said  by 
others  before  him.  He  exerted  an  important  influence  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  in  other  important 
measures  of  Church  polity.  Indeed,  whatever  Body  he  might  be  a  member 
of,  his  presence  wtLsfelt  as  an  element  of  power. 

You  will  doubtless  feel  it  your  duty  to  inform  your  readers  that  Dr.  Brad- 
ford, towards  the  close  of  life,  suffered,  in  common  with  a  multitude  of 
others,  from  some  of  the  then  prevailing  customs  of  society ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  so  much  true  nobility  of  character  as  he  possessed  should  not  be 
embalmed,  nor  can  I  allow  it  even  to  embarrass  me  in  paying  what  I  consider 
a  deserved  tribute  to  his  memory. 

I  am,  with  great  regard,  affectionately  yours, 

J.  M.  MATHEWS, 


JACOB   BRODHEAD,  D.D.* 

1804—1855. 
t 
Jaoob  Brodheab  was  a  descendant  of  Captain  Daniel  Brodhead,  who  came 

from  Yorkshire,  England,  with  Colonel  NicoUs,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of 
the  Colony  of  New  Netheriauds  to  the  British  Crown,  in  1664.  He  was  a  sen 
of  Charles  W.  and  Sarah  (Hardenbcrgh)  Brodhead.  His  &ther  was  a  highly 
respectable  citizen,  and  an  officer  in  the  army  during  the  War  of  the  Revolutioo. 
He  was  bom  at  Marbletown,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  the  residence  of  his  parents, 
May  14, 1782.  He  was  the  youngest  son,  and  his  &ther  designed  him  for  a  [so- 
fession,  hoping  that  it  might  prove  the  Ministry  of  the  GkiepeL 

In  1794,  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  under  the  caie  of 
the  Rev.  Abraham  Van  Home,t  of  Rochester,  Ulster  County,  to  study  the  lan- 
guages. At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  transferred  to  Schenectady,  at  that 
time  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dirok  Romeyn,  who  had  married  Ws  fiither's 
sister.  He  there  entered  the  grammar  school,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Halsej, 
and  remained  a  year.  In  1797  he  was  sent  to  the  Kingston  Academy,  which 
had  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  was  then  under  the  superintendence  of 
Timothy  Treadwell  Smith,  afterwards  a  Professor  in  Union  College.  He  kjst 
his  fiUher  in  September,  1799,  and,  in  November  following,  entered  the  Junior 
elass  in  Union  College,  and  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1801.  In  June,  of  the 
same  year,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Divinity  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  under 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sdomon  Froeligh,  where  he  continued  until  October,  1802,  when 
he  was  called  to  be  a  Tutor  in  the  College  at  which  he  had  graduated.     This 

*  Memorial  of  Dr.  Brodhead,  hj  Dr.  Bethane. — MS.  from  Hon.  John  Romejn  Brod- 
head. 

t  Abraham  Yav  Horhb  was  graduated  at<2ueen>a  College  in  1787;  was  lie^nsed  to 
preach  in  1788;  was  Pastor  of  the  Chnrches  of  Warwarsing,  Marbletown  and  Rochester, 
from  1789  to  1795,  and  of  the  Church  at  Coghnawaga  from  1790  to  1833;  and  died  in 
1840. 
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office  he  held  for  eighteen  months,  at  the  same  time  parsoing  his  Theological 
studies  under  the  directicm  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Eomeyn.  In  April,  1804,  he  was 
hoensed,  by  the  Classis  of  Albany,  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Scarcely  had  he  commenced  preaching  when  he  received  a  call  from  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Ehinebeck  Flats,  in  Dutchess  County,  to  become 
their  Pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  was  ordained  by  the  Classis  of  Poughkeepsie, 
and  installed  in  October  following.  The  same  mcmth  he  was  married  to  Eliza, 
dan^ter  of  John  N.  Bleecker,  oi  Albany. 

Mr.  Brodhead  continued  with  his  first  charge  a  little  more  than  five  years.  In 
November,  1809,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  New  York,  which  he  accepted ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  December  following,  he 
and  the  Rev.  James  Schureman  were  installed  as  colleagues  with  Doctors  Liv- 
ingston, Ruypers,  and  Abeel. 

During  the  war  of  1812-15  with  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Brodhead  was  appointed, 
by  Governor  Tompkins,  Chaplain  of  a  Regiment  of  Artillery,  and  he  constantly 
visited  the  troops  at  their  station  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  In  1812  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College ;  and  he  was 
always  on  the  alert  to  serve  the  interests  ci  that  institution  by  every  means  in 
his  power. 

A  new  project  having  been  started  for  the  extension  oi  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Brodhead  was  selected  as  the  most  suitable  person 
to  carry  it  into  efiiect.  Hence,  in  the  summer  of  1813,  he  resigned  his  place  in 
the  Collegiate  Church,  and,  in  September  following,  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
imdertook  the  establishment  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  that  city. 
Here  he  was  at  once  emmcntly  popular  and  successful.  His  church  and  congre- 
gation soon  became  strong  and  prosperous,  and  one  or  two  other  churches  of  the 
same  communion  were  formed  under  his  auspices,  or  through  his  instrumentality. 
Daring  the  twelve  years  that  his  ministry  continued  here,  he  received  invitations 
to  several  important  fields  of  usefulness,  all  of  which,  however,  he  declined. 

In  1815  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Queen*8 
Coll^. 

In  the  spring  ci  1826  Dr.  Brodhead  returned  to  New  York,  having  accepted 
a  call  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Broome  Street,  which  was  then  in  a 
somewhat  depressed  state.  It,  however,  quickly  revived  under  his  ministry,  and 
the  cxHigregation  increased  to  the  frdl  extent  of  their  accommodations.  Here  he 
remained  the  acceptable  and  usefrd  Pastor  of  the  church,  until  October,  1887, 
when,  for  the  benefit  of  his  vrife's  health,  he  resigned  his  charge  and  removed  to 
Sangerties,  Ulster  County,  where  he  purchased  a  country  residence.  About  the 
same  time  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  at  Flatbush,  a  few  miles  North  of 


In  the  spring  of  1841  he  was  induced,  after  much  solicitation,  to  ^ve  up  his 
reodence  in  the  country,  and  become  the  Minister  of  the  Central  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  Brooklyn.  Here  he  continued  his  labours  until  October,  1846, 
when  he  resigned  his  charge. 

In  May,  1841,  he  was  called  to  part  with  tlie  wife  ci  his  youth.  In  1844 
he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Fanny  Spencer,  of  Brooklyn,  who  died  in  January, 
1852.  He  had  six  children, — all  by  the  first  marriage, — of  whom  two  only 
survive  (1856).  One  of  these,  J(^n  Romeyn,  is  well  known  as  "  Naval  Agent," 
and  still  better  as  the  Hist(»rian  of  New  York. 
Vol.  IX.  20 
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After  the  death  of  the  second  Mrs.  Brodhead,  the  Doctor  resided  succeesWely 
at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  with  differ^t  branches  of  his 
fiunily,  almost  constantly  performing  ministerial  service  for  vacant  chmx^es,  or  in 
aid  of  his  brethren.  In  October,  1854,  he  went  to  New  York,  and  remamed 
with  his  only  son  during  the  winter.  He  seemed  m  fine  health  and  spirits,  and 
preached  once  oa  each  Sunday  during  the  winter,  in  the  Broome  Street  Church, 
which  was  then  vacant,  and  in  the  Collegiate  Churches.  His  last  sermon  iraa 
preached  in  the  Ninth  Street  Church,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  March,  oa  the 
Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican.  Shortly  after  this  his  health  began 
to  decline,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  he  went  to  Springfield,  intending  to 
stay  a  while  with  his  daughter,  in  the  hope  of  being  invigorated  by  a  change  of 
ur.  His  disease,  however,  steadily  advanced,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  On  the  20th  of  May,  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  him  in  his  chamber,  several  of  his  breth- 
ren in  the  ministry  being  present  and  participating  in  the  solemnity.  He  looked 
at  death  serenely  and  triumphantly,  and  evinced  an  unfidtering  faith  to  the  last 
He  died  oa  the  6th  of  June,  1855  ;  and  his  Funeral  was  attended  in  the  North 
Dutch  Church,  New  York,  on  the  8th,  when  there  was  an  Address,  suited  to 
the  occasion,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Dewitt.  On  Sunday  evening, 
the  1st  of  July,  a  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached,  in  the  same  church,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bethune.     Both  the  Address  and  the  Sermon  were  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Brodhead's  publications : 

An  Introductory  Discourse  delivered  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 

the  city  of  Philadelphia, 181S 

A  Plea  for  the  Poor :  A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Independent  Tabernacle 

m  Philadelphia,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Female  Hospitable  Society,  -  1814 
A  New  Year's  Memorial  for  Minister  and  People :  A  Sermon  preached  in 

Crown  Street  Church,  Philadelphia,        -----  1826 

A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Broome  Street,  New 

York,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,      -         -        -        -  -         .         .     1830 

A  Discourse  on  Education,  delivered  in  the  Reformed   Dutch   Church, 

Broome  street,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church,  -  1831 
An  Address  delivered  at  the  Interment  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gerardus  A, 

Kuypers,  in  the  North  Dutch  Church,  New  York,         -         -  -        1833 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Central  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch   Church, 

Brooklyn  [the  last  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church],  -         -  1851 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Dr.  Brodhead,  I  heard  him  preach  a  sermon  in  one 
ci  the  churches  in  New  York,  previously,  I  think,  to  the  oommencement  ctf  my 
own  ministry,  on  the  text, — "  The  righteous  is  more  exceUent  than  his  nei^ 
hour.''  I  had  been  accustomed,  even  in  New  England,  to  hear  of  him  as  one 
of  the  popular  preachers  of  the  day,  and  I  thou^t  his  s^rioes  on  that  Oceanian 
fally  sustained  his  reputation.  I  afterwards  heard  him  once  at  least  in  my  own 
pulpit,  when  the  effort  ftdly  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  the  preceding  one.  In 
each  case  the  sermon  was  well  written,  natural  and  luminous  in  its  arrangement, 
and  ftdl  of  useful  scriptural  thought,  without  the  appearance  of  special  elaboia- 
tion ;  and  it  was  delivered  with  a  fine  commanding  voice,  a  deep  tone  of  evan- 
gelical fervour,  and  an  apparent  utter  self^obliviousness,  which  could  not  fiul  to 
render  liis  excellent  thou^ts  powerfully  impressive.     I  had  several  interviowB» 
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and  some  correspondenoe,  with  him,  at  different  periods,  the  result  of  which  was 
(hat  I  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  purity  and  elevation  of  his  spirit,  and 
his  high  character  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  I  remember  one  instance  particu- 
larly, in  which  he  exhibited  a  rare  degree  of  conscientiousness,  in  keeping  silent 
where  his  own  wishes,  not  less  than  those  of  some  of  his  friends,  would  have 
prompted  him  to  speaL  He  was  one  of  the  most  obliging  of  men.  A  generous, 
kindly  spirit  shone  in  his  countenance,  and  breathed  in  his  utterances,  and  gave 
eom^Jexicm  to  his  whole  character.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  had  becomo 
somewhat  disabled  by  infirmity,  but  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  and  his  interest  in 
the  great  objects  of  tiie  ministiy,  seemed  unabated. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  GOSMAN,  D.D. 

Sauoebties,  January  16,  1868. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Jacob  Brodhead 
commenced  in  the  summer  of  1808.  He  was  then  settled  at  Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess  County,  as  successor  to  his  brother-in-law,  John  B.  Romeyn. 
Shortly  after  this,  his  connection  with  that  people  was  dissolved  by  his  accep- 
tance of  a  call  from  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York. 
From  this  period  to  the  close  of  his  life  our  intercourse  was  both  frequent  and 
fraternal ;  and  my  impressions  of  his  person  and  character  are  still  readily  recalled. 
His  personal  appearance  was  dignified  and  imposing,  and  well  fitted  to 
command  attention.  The  activity  and  ardour  of  his  affections  imparted  life 
and  earnestness  to  his  voice  and  manner.  There  was  a  directness,  a  solcm- 
nity,  a  tenderness  in  his  utterances,  evidently  springing  from  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  the  truth  which  he  delivered,  and  a  corresponding 
experience  of  its  power  upon  his  own  heart.  No  one  who  listened  to  him 
attentively  could  fail  to  perceive  that  he  preached  «  not  as  pleasing  men  but 
God,"  who  had  <*  committed  to  him  the  word  of  reconciliation."  He  led  to 
Sinai  to  awaken,  to  Calvary  to  subdue  and  sanctify.  He  entertained  the  most 
exalted  views  of  the  design  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  He  had  no  great  relish 
or  aptitude  for  mere  matters  of  speculation — ^his  mind  was  eminently  prac- 
tical. His  ministrations  were  adapted  to  enlighten,  to  arouse,  to  edify,  and 
to  establish  in  faith  and  holiness.  Like  the  Apostle,  he  «  determined  not  to 
know  any  thing,"  among  those  to  whom  he  ministered,  « save  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified."  In  his  exposition  of  revealed  truth,  his  aim  was  to  give 
the  form,  colour,  magnitude  to  all  its  elements,  which  they  severally  obtained 
in  the  word  of  God.  Repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chri£(t  were  urged  on  the  conscience  and  the  heart  with  a  degree  of  pathos 
and  power  which  many  of  his  hearers  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  He  was  a 
well  read  theologian.  He  never  lost  his  early  attachment  to  science  and  litera- 
ture, but  he  made  all  his  attainments  subordinate  to  the  grand  object  of  fulfil- 
ling bis  ministry. 

In  the  providence  of  God  he  was  called  to  occupy,  I  think,  no  less  than 
six  different  fields  of  labour.  In  each  he  was  favoured  with  many  seals  to 
his  ministry,  and  his  memory  is  still  cherished  with  strong  affection.  In 
that  important  department  of  ministerial  service, — pastoral  visitation, — he 
was  '<  in  labours  more  abundant ";  and  he  was  admirably  constituted  to  ren- 
der these  labours  an  efficient  agency  in  securing  the  affection  and  confidence 
of  his  charge.  His  gentleness,  urbanity  and  frankness  gave  him  easy  access 
to  their  hearts;  and,  by  identifymg  himself  with  their  sorrows  and  joys,  he 
was  enabled,  with  a  graceful  facility,  to  adapt  his  counsels  to  their  varied 
characters  and  circumstances.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren  he 
exhibited  a  most  kindly  and  fraternal  spirit,  and  those  who  were  associated 
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with  him  still  recall  gratefully  his  genial  smile  and  hearty  conrteonsness  of 
salutation.  In  the  Judicatories  of  the  Church  he  was  at  once  wise  and 
energetic.  In  the  yarious  henevolent  operations  of  the  day  he  felt  a  deep 
interest,  and  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of 
a  pure  Christianity  over  the  country  and  the  world.  In  the  more  intimate 
relations  of  life  he  exhibited  the  utmost  warmth  and  tenderness.  Few  of  the 
minLsterial  brethren  with  whom  he  was  associated  survive ;  but  those  who 
remain,  I  am  sure,  cherish  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  faith  and  love,  and 
anticipate,  with  joyful  hope,  a  renewal  of  their  fellowship  with  him  where 
every  thing  will  be  bright  and  permanent  and  perfect. 

In  the  best  of  bonds, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  GOSMAN. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  W.  BETHUNE,  D.D. 

Brooklyn,  November  17,  1866. 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  had  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  excellent 
man  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  recollections,  and  it  devolved  upon  me, 
shortly  after  his  death,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  form  of  a 
Funeral  Discourse.  I  know  not  how  I  can  meet  your  wishes  better  than  by 
availing  myself  of  some  portions  of  that  Discourse  in  framing  the  present 
communication. 

Dr.  Brodhead  was  constituted  with  an  ardent  temperament  and  healthful 
disposition.  No  one  could  look  on  his  marked,  pleasing  features,  expressive 
of  thought  and  feeling,  his  tall,  manly  frame  and  his  easy,  prompt  movement, 
without  recognizing  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Frank,  generous  and 
kind,  he  appeared  what  he  was.  Keenly  sensitive,  he  could  not  disguise  his 
feeling  of  wrong ;  and,  courteous  himself,  he  expected  courtesy.  With  less 
quickness  of  nerve  and  emotion,  he  would  have  lacked  that  appreciation  of 
others  which  was  his  chief  charm,  and  that  perception  of  fitness  which  was 
his  chief  talent.  Vanity  was  too  mean  a  vice  to  reach  him,  but,  with  less 
grace  in  his  heart  he  would  have  been  proud,  for  his  notions  of  self-propriety 
were  learned  in  that  school  of  gentlemen  now,  unhappily,  become  old ;  yet 
no  one  was  more  alive  to  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  a  fellow  being.  When  he  gave 
you  his  hand  you  knew  that  his  heart  came  with  it,  and  his  smiles  or  his 
tears  were  as  natural  as  a  child's. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  under  the  influence  of  religion  he  was  what  be 
was.  Firm,  yet  not  impassible;  consistent,  yet  never  pragmatical;  steadfast 
in  feith  and  virtue,  but  free  from  exacting  bigotry  and  petty  scrupulosities  ; 
fearless  in  censure  of  vice  and  fatal  error,  yet  tolerant  of  human  weakness  ; 
covetous  of  converse  with  the  gravely  wise  and  wisely  good,  yet  affectionately 
considerate  of  the  young,  and  delighting  to  take  little  children  up  in  his  arms  ; 
open  to  approach  and  winning  in  his  advances ;  so,  mingling  freely  with  aU 
classes,  but  ever  mindful  of  his  allegiance  to  the  Kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world,  he  proved,  not  less  in  the  common  duties  of  daily  life  than  in  the  fel- 
lowships of  Christian  solemnity,  that  his  piety  was  a  dominant  principle, 
maintained  by  habitual  communion  with  God,  study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
contemplation  of  eternal  things. 

To  say  he  never  had  an  enemy  were  poor  praise,  for  he  followed  the  Cruci- 
fied ;  yet  I  never  heard  of  one.  To  claim  that  he  was  without  a  fault  or  foible 
were  to  deny  his  humble  confessions  of  trust  only  in  the  Saviour  of  sinners, 
yet  no  scandal  ever  clung  to  his  name,  no  blot  rests  on  his  memory,  nor  even 
an  eccentric  folly  impairs  the  pleasantness  of  the  image  he  has  left  on  our 
minds.  Many  good  men  wept  at  his  death,  while  censure  stood  veiled  and 
silent  beside  hib  sacred  grave. 
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H©  shrank  from  no  responsibility  which  Providence  laid  upon  him.  His 
patriotism  was  a  love  of  his  whole  country  and  of  all  his  countrymen,  loyalty 
to  the  Union  and  its  safeguard,  the  Constitution,  zeal  for  the  education  of  its 
vouth  and  increase  of  its  science  ;  but  always  elevated  by  his  unshaken  belief 
that  «  righteousness  alone  exalteth  a  nation"  and  that  «sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people."  In  his  personal  friendships  he  was  true  and  constant ;  and,  in 
the  more  endearing  relations  of  his  family,  he  was  a  model  of  dignity  and 
tenderness.  His  life  resembled  not  a  sheltered  pool,  placid  because  stagnant, 
or  a  water-course  straightened  by  artificial  embankments  ;  but  a  stream  of 
strong  tide  through  open  fields,  ruffled  only  by  the  free  airs  and  its  own  force, 
more  useful  from  its  graceful  curves,  yet  ever  flowing  on,  with  still  increasing 
volume,  to  freshen  and  to  bless,  till  it  reached  the  bright,  illimitable  sea. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  Brodhead  was  remarkable  for  preaching  only  the 
Gospel.  This  was,  in  his  conscientious  judgment,  not  only  the  sole  theme 
proper  for  the  pulpit,  but  the  great  method  appointed  by  the  wisdom  of  Qod 
for  the  exercise  of  his  power  in  removing  the  evils  consequent  upon  sin  from 
our  unhappy  world.  Hence  I  never  heard  of  his  bringing  into  his  discourses 
any  of  the  various  measures  and  schemes  of  reform,  which  have,  like  fashion- 
able epidemics,  excited  the  world  and  the  Church — ^not  that  he  did  not  desire 
a  universal  freedom  and  morality,  but  because  he  doubted  the  efficiency  of 
every  invention  that  came  not  from  God.  Whether  the  success  of  the  Gospel 
were  immediate  or  delayed,  he  had  no  alternative.  Politicians  might  wrangle 
about  laws,  and  self  styled  philosophers  aim  at  reconstructing  the  world  on  a 
better  system  than  that  of  its  Divine  Author, — he  was  neither  statesman,  nor 
legislator,  nor  judge,  nor  philosopher,  but  a  Preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

He  preached  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity.  He  was  particularly  happy  in 
teaching  Cliristian  doctrine  with  clearness  and  sweetness.  His  style  was  an 
unusual  compound  of  didactic  statement,  glowing  illustration,  and  pathetic 
ardour.  He  gained  attention  by  no  unworthy  arts.  He  never  truckled  to 
vulgarity  of  taste,  or  prejudice  or  passion  ;  never  pleased  the  gross  ear  by 
invective  or  caricature ;  never  scofied  at  the  recorded  wisdom  of  pious 
experience,  nor  acted  the  pantomime  of  droll  or  clown.  No  light  mocking 
laugh  ran  through  his  galleries,  to  the  profanation  of  holy  time  and  place. 
He  was  ever  solemn,  earnest,  reverent  of  God  and  respectful  to  man.  A 
well-taught  child  could  understand  him,  even  when  most  eloquent.  For 
eloquent  he  was, — eloquent  from  the  depths  of  his  personal  piety,  from  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  our  best  model,  the  English  Scriptures,  from  his 
admiration  of  evangelical  truth ;  but  chiefly  because  his  Master's  love,  and 
pity  and  tenderness  for  sin-stricken  and  sin-burdened  souls  poured  through 
mil  and  over  all  he  said  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  fragrant  with  the 
name  of  Jesus. 

Tenderness  was  especially  his  characteristic.  Having  that  almost  instinct- 
ive  skill  to  reach  the  more  sensitive  chords  of  the  human  heart,  which  belongs, 
as  a  distinguishing  attribute,  to  oratorical  genius,  with  a  most  lively  apprehen- 
sion of  things  concerning  our  eternal  peace,  he  could  not  restrain  his  emotion 
while  he  probed  the  torpid  conscience  to  the  quick,  or  supplied  thQ  balm  of 
Gilead  to  the  bleeding  spirit.  Hence,  catching  a  fondness  for  a  parable  from 
oar  Lord's  sermons,  he  delighted  to  preach  on  scriptural  narratives,  laying 
open  the  humanity  common  to  us  all,  and  making  his  hearers  feel  that  the 
moral  of  the  story  was  applicable  to  them.  A  man  of  such  strong  feelings 
lives  fast ;  and,  though  he  was  clear,  interesting  and  impressive  to  the  end,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  retain  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  palmy 
prime — but  the  age  that  sobered,  mellowed  him — and  his  olden  hearers  liked 
him  not  the  less ;  and  his  last  charge  was  more  fruitful  than  his  first. 
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Dr.  Brodhead  was  far,  very  far  from  bigotry  or  sectarian  exclusiyeness. 
]Ie  loved  and  was  beloved  by  evangelical  Christians  of  all  communions,  freely 
exchanging  pulpits  with  those  of  their  ministers  to  whom  such  courtesy  was 
agreeable,  and  rendering  such  aid  as  he  could  to  those  that  sought  it ;  but  he 
loved  his  own  Church  with  a  loyalty  never  chilled  or  shaken.  lie  loved  her 
people  and  her  clergy,  and  her  institutions ;  he  loved  her  catechisms,  her 
creeds,  and  her  devotional  forms ;  he  loved  her  history  and  her  usages ;  and 
he  loved  her  to  the  end,  as  those  near  him  in  the  closing  days  of  his  pilgrimage 
can  testify.  And  she  will  cherish  his  memory  with  gratitude  and  affection  as 
one  of  her  noblest  and  most  honoured  sons. 

Ever  very  faithfully  yours, 

GEORGE  W.  BETHUNE. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CORNELIUS  VAN  SANTVOORD,  D.D. 

Nashvillk,  Tenn.,  August  8,  1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  first  knew  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Brodhead  intimately  in  the 
summer  of  1840.  I  had  just  been  settled  as  the  Pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  Saugerties.  Dr.  Brodhead  was  the  Pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  Flatbush,  four  miles  south  of  mine.  He  was  living  in  his 
pleasant  country  home,  about  a  mile  to  the  South  of  my  own  residence, 
where,  with  his  thirty  acres  around  him,  and  a  wide  and  charming  view  of 
the  Hudson,  he  seemed  to  find  great  delight  in  the  repose  and  the  quiet 
employments  of  his  chosen  retreat.  He  preached  on  the  Sabbath  morning  in 
his  church,  situated  about  three  miles  from  his  residence,  and  in  the  afternoon 
often  lectured  in  some  one  of  the  districts  of  his  congregation,  continumg 
this  arrangement  till  the  spring  of  1841,  when  he  removed  to  Brooklyn  to 
take  the  Pastoral  charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  on  Henry  Street. 
At  the  time  of  his  return  to  the  city,  four  years  had  elapsed  since  leaving  his 
Broome  Street  charge  in  New  York  and  coming  to  reside  near  Saugerties. 

Though  Dr.  Brodhead  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  nearly  three-score  at 
the  time  referred  to,  he  was  still  an  extremely  acceptable  and  effective 
Preacher.  The  air  and  exercise  of  the  country  had  refreshed  his  strength, 
and  in  the  vigour  of  his  pulpit  ministrations  he  betrayed  nothing  of  the 
valetudinarian,  or  indeed  evidence  of  a  decay  of  power  in  any  direction. 

I  recall  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  vividly  now — a  tall  man,  full  six  feet 
high,  of  a  muscular  though  not  full  frame,  broad-shouldered,  well-proportioned, 
perfectly  erect,  and  with  a  gait  at  once  graceful  and  dignified.  His  face  was 
a  marked  one.  His  eyes  were  of  a  grayish  colour,  lively,  intelligent,  and  at 
times  keen.  His  nose  was  straight  and  well-defined ;  his  mouth  somewhat 
large,  with  firm,  well-formed  lips,  a  character  belonging  to  his  chin  as  well, 
and,  what  deserves  mention  for  its  comparative  rareness,  his  teeth  were  hardly 
touched  by  time,  remaining  white,  regular,  and  perfectly  sound  till  he  fell  on 
his  last  sleep.  Add  to  this  a  forehead  high  and  receding,  and  thin  brown 
hair  much  besprinkled  with  gray,  and  brushed  back  from  the  top,  and  an 
aspect  deeply  grave  and  reverent  as  he  rose  to  conduct  the  sanctuary  service, 
and  you  have  Goldsmith's  description  exemplified : — 

"  At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place." 

His  voice  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  heard — clear,  fUU,  sonorous,  musical. 
Every  syllable  that  he  uttered  was  perfectly  articulated.  People  partially 
deaf,  who  found  it  difficult  to  follow  most  other  speakers  comfortably,  feasted 
on  the  clearly  apprehended  accents  of  Dr.  Brodhead.  His  gesture  was  neither 
frequent  nor  striking, — at  least  at  the  period  I  refer  to.  His  impression  was 
made  by  his  well-modulated  and  penetrating  voice,  by  ,the  dignity,  earnest- 
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ness,  force,  fervour,  tenderness  of  his  whole  manner.  His  sermons  were 
thoroughly  evangelical,  and  marked  by  a  simplicity  that  made  his  thoughts 
patent  to  the  apprehension  of  the  least  learned  hearer.  His  preaching  was 
eminently  tender.  While  urging  Christ  upon  the  sinner's  acceptance,  and 
expatiating,  as  he  loved  to  do,  on  the  abounding  riches  of  the  atoning  pro- 
vision, and  the  security  of  those  who  had  made  the  Cross  their  refuge,  his 
emotion  would  often  seem  too  great  to  be  controlled,  and  tears  would  course 
down  his  cheeks.  I  have  often  seen  him  pause  after  such  a  burst,  raise  his 
spectacles  on  his  forehead,  wipe  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  then  resume  his 
discourse.  The  effect  of  this  action,  on  the  part  of  one  so  venerable  aud  sin. 
cere,  may  easily  be  imagined.  I  remember  the  remark  made  to  me  by  an 
excellent  old  member  of  my  Church  at  Saugerties,  after  the  Doctor  had  given 
one  of  his  most  impressive  sermons  in  my  pulpit, — « I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
Dominie,  but  when  Dr.  Brodhead  sheds  tears  as  he  preaches  to  us,  my  tears 
will  come  too."  The  remark  shows  the  electric  power  of,  not  sympathy 
merely,  but  a  pulpit  tenderness  that  is  unaffected,  and  serves  to  explain  one 
of  the  secrets  of  this  excellent  Preacher's  remarkably  successful  ministry. 

Dr.  Brodhead  had  his  sermon  before  him,  pretty  fully  written.  I 
have  heard  him,  in  the  lecture-room,  speak  well  and  forcibly  without  notes; 
but  he  preferred  to  have  his  manuscript  before  him,  in  the  church,  and 
I  have  never  known  him  deviate  there  from  this  habit.  His  paper  was  but 
little  constraining  to  him,  and  occasionally  he  would  break  from  it  into  an 
animated  extemporary  utterance,  as  some  passing  thought  or  image  arose 
before  his  mind.  I  never  heard  any  one  object  to  the  use  of  the  written  ser- 
mon in  the  pulpit  as  he  used  it,  which  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
force  and  effect  of  his  delivery  were  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  impaired  thereby. 

He  retained,  almost  to  the  last  of  life,  and  seemingly  in  full  elasticity,  the 
qualities   that  made   his  preaching  so  cogent  and   tenderly  impressive.     He 
preached  for  me  on  the  completion  of  his  seventieth  year,  from  the  familiar 
and  appropriate  words, — <*  The  days  of  our  years  are  three  score  years  and 
ten,"  &c.     I  had  rarely  heard  him  deliver  a  discourse  with  more  vigour  and 
animation,  and  it  was  commonly  remarked  by  his  hearers  that  years,  instead  of 
abating  his  force,  seemed  rather  to  increase  it.     He  preached  for  me  again 
about  a  year  or  so  afterwards,  and  with  scarcely  diminished  energy.     His  long 
ministry  was  rich  in   fruits.     Many  were  born  into  the   Kingdom  of  Christ 
through  his  means,  and  it  is  said,  on  excellent  authority,  that  the  aggregate 
of  members  received  on  confession  into  the  various  churches  to  which  he  min- 
istered, was  greater  than  that  which  any  one  minister  was  favoured  with  in 
tbe  history  of  the  denomination  — such  rare  honour  the  Master  gave  to  his  work! 
He  was  a  pleasant  man,  socially — relished  an  anecdote  and  could  tell  one 
weU,  and  loved  a  hearty  laugh.     Those  who  were  intimate  with  him  were 
delighted  to  have  his  visits,  and  his  winning  smile  and  frank  manners  had 
strong  attractions  for  the  youth  of  his  congregation,  in   whose   welfare  he 
always  manifested  a  lively  interest.     The  education  of  the  youth,  religious 
and    intellectual,   he   lost    no'  opportunity  to   promote.     He    was  for  years 
a    Trustee  of  Rutgers   College,  devoting  himself  faithfully  to  its  interests, 
as    also  to  those  of  the  Theological  Seminary  connected  with  it.     Many  a 
joung  man,  rejoicing  in  an  education  and  in  a  position  of  honour  and  useful- 
ness, has  had  occasion  to  bless  the  counsels  that  guided,  and  the  kindly  hand 
that  helped  forward,  to  these  achievements.     His  work  is  done,  but  its  fruits 
remain,  and  the  devout  men  who  carried  him,  in  a  good  old  age,  to  his  burial, 
felt,  as  all  who  knew  him  did,  that  the  grave  was  garnering  the  dust  of  a  man 
who  had  fiuthfully  "  served  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God." 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  VAN  SANTVOORD 
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FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.D. 

Sp&iicofibld,  Mass.,  August  30,  1860. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  had  long  known  Dr.  Brodhead,  by  reputation,  as  a  very 
popular  and  useful  minister,  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  but  never  had 
the  privilege  of  making  his  acquaintance  till  some  shoiii  time  before  his  death, 
when  he  came  to  reside  in  this  place,  in  the  &mily  of  Mr.  Atwater,  who  was 
married  to  his  daughter.  From  that  time  till  the  close  of  his  life  his  home 
was  here  ;  and,  as  he  generally  attended  on  my  ministry,  I  saw  him  firequently, 
and  became  quite  intimate  with  him,  and  he  occasionally  (though  on  account 
of  his  infirmities  rarely)  preached  in  my  pulpit.  Ali  that  I  can  say  of  him 
has  respect  to  the  period  that  he  spent  here,  though  my  recollections  of  him, 
as  he  was  then,  are  so  vivid  that  I  feel  no  embarrassment  in  communicatiog 
them  to  you. 

Dr.  Brodhead,  at  the  period  to  which  I  am  referring,  had  a  truly  venerable 
appearance.  Age  had  silvered  his  locks  and  somewhat  debilitated  his  firame, 
but  his  face  was  bright,  and  his  manner  that  of  a  thoroughly  well-bred 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He  had  fine  social  qualities,  combining  intelli- 
gence, good  nature,  and  great  ease  and  freedom  of  communication.  But  I 
think  that  his  most  distinctive  characteristic,  when  I  knew  him,  was  deep 
spirituality  and  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  A  very  slight 
acqaintance  with  him  would  reveal  the  fact  that  the  things  above  had  a  much 
stronger  attraction  for  him  than  the  things  below ;  and  the  more  you  saw  of 
him,  the  deeper  your  impression  of  his  heavenly-mindcduess  would  become. 
He  attached  a  high  importance  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right  views  of  Divine 
truth;  and,  notwithstanding  the  natural  kindliness  of  his  spirit,  he  was  not 
specially  tolerant  towards  any  wide  departures  from  the  accredited  standards 
of  orthodoxy.  Indeed  I  think  he  looked  with  a  degree  of  concern  upon  some 
of  the  onward  movements  of  the  day;  and  while  his  heart  was  always  m 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  healthful  progress,  he  was  jealous  of  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  where  the  advantage  that  was  aimed  at  did  not  seem  to  him  of  a 
very  palpable  character. 

Dr.  Brodhead  had  doubtless  lost  some  degree  of  his  vigour  and  power  in 
the  pulpit  before  I  heard  him ;  but  even  then  he  would,  I  think,  pass  with 
any  congregation  for  a  highly  interesting  Preacher.  His  sermons  that  he 
preached  in  my  pulpit  were  written  out,  and  the  manuscript  was  before  him, 
but  he  read  with  great  ease  and  fluency,  and  withal  with  a  good  degree  of 
animation.  His  subjects,  as  I  remember  them,  were  deeply  evangelical,  and 
the  nearer  he  got  to  the  Cross  the  more  he  seemed  to  be  at  home.  They  were 
not  characterized  by  profound  investigation,  but  they  were  plain  and  earnest 
exhibitions  of  Divine  truth,  fitted  at  once  to  gain  the  popular  ear,  and  to  touch 
the  popular  conscience  and  heart.  His  voice  was  naturally  loud  and  strong, 
and  his  enunciation  very  distinct,  but  I  think  there  was  no  great  variety  in  his 
tones,  and  in  his  old  age  no  exuberance  of  gesture. 

Dr.  Brodhead's  last  illness  was  brief,  but  it  was  characterized  by  the  most 
meek  submission  and  dignified  serenity.  I  saw  him  two  or  three  times  while 
the  disease  was  doing  its  work,  and  he  uniformly  conversed  as  became  a 
veteran  in  the  service  of  Christ,  who  was  just  laying  his  armour  by  and  get- 
ting ready  to  be  crowned.  He  had  evidently  no  painful  misgivings  in  making 
the  passage  through  the  dark  valley,  but  knew  in  whom  he  had  believed. 
Though  he  had  been  a  resident  here  but  a  short  time,  his  death  was  deeply 
lamented,  and  the  savour  of  his  devout  spirit  and  excellent  Christian  example 
remains  with  us  until  this  day.  Affectionately  yours, 

S.  OSGOOD. 
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1805—1856. 

Selah  Strong  Woodhull,  a  son  of  James  and  Keturah  (Strong)  Woodhull, 
was  bom  August  4,  1786,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  his  &ther  was  a 
merchant  His  mother  died  when  he  was  only  four  years  old,  and  his  &ther 
when  he  was  twelve.  He  was  very  early  fitted  for  College,  and  entered  the 
Freshman  class  at  Tale  in  1798,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  &ther. 

One  of  his  classmates  theret  writes  thus  conoeming  him : — **  He  was  the 
youngest  in  the  class,  and  hardly  advanced  enough  to  appreciate  fully  the  value 
of  Uiorough  scholarship;  still  he  appeared  well  in  the  recitation  room,  showed 
that  he  acquired  his  lessons  easily,  and  possessed  a  mind  capable  of  great 
acquisitions.  Had  he  been  sixteen  or  eighteen  when  he  entered  College,  he 
would  probably  have  ranked  among  the  very  best  scholars  of  the  class." 

He  graduated  in  1802,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Shortly  after,  he  commenced 
the  study  <^  the  Law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  socm  relinquished  it  for  the 
study  of  Theology.  His  mind  had  been  somewhat  seriously  exercised  in  regard 
to  his  spiritual  interests  before  he  left  College ;  but  it  was  not  till  some  time 
after,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  venerable  relative,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wood- 
hull,  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  that  his  religious  impressions  became  so  deep  that  he 
felt  himself  justified  in  looking  towards  the  ministry  as  a  profession. 

He  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  die  direction  of  his  uncle.  Dr. 
WoodhuU ;  but,  after  having  continued  with  him  for  some  time,  went  to  Prince- 
ton, where,  during  the  residue  of  his  course,  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the 
Rev-    Dr.  Henry  Kollook.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  in  April,  1805  ;  and  was  ordained  and  installed  as  Pastor  <rf 
the  Church  in  Bound  Brook,  on  the  6th  of  December  following  ;  the  Sermon 
CO  the  occasion  being  preached  by  Dr.  KoUock.     Here  he  remained  but  about 
eleven  months.     On  the  25th  of  November,  1806,  his  relation  to  this  people  was 
dissolved,  and  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Bnx^yn,  L.  I. 
In  the  year  1814  he  held,  for  a  time,  the  office  <^  Chaplain  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  in  connection  with  the  War  with  Qreat  Britain.     In  1820  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society  for  Domestic  Correspondence, 
and   continued  to  hold   this  ofilce  as  long  as  he  retained  his  pastoral  charge. 
In   September,  1825,  he  was  chosen  by  the  (jeneral  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Ihitch  Church  to  the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Pastoral  Theology 
in    the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  was 
appointed,  by  die  Trustees  of  Rutgers  College,  to  a  Professorship  of  Metaphysics 
and    the  Philosophy  of  the  Human.  Mind.     In  consequence  of  his  acceptance 
of     these     appointments,    he     removed    to  New     Brunswick    in    November 
following ;     but    he    had     done    litttle    more    than    enter    upon    his    new 
duties,     when     death    terminated    his    earthly  *  career.     After    having    suf- 
fered  severely  firom  the  influenza,  firom  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  he 
was  attacked  with  an  inflammatory  fever,  of  which  he  died,  after  ten  days  of  great 
suffering,  February  27,  1826,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.     In  an  early  stage 

•  Bef.  D.  Cb.  Mag.  1826.— MS.  from  Rev.  Dr.  Darid  D.  Field, 
f  Bev-  Dr.  Field. 
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of  his  disease  the  idea  was  impressed  upon  him  that  he  should  not  recover,  and 
he  bowed  in  humble  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  A  Sermon  was  preached  od 
the  occasion  of  his  death  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brownlee,*  a  part  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Magazine  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  for  December,  1826.  It 
is  remarkable  ih&t  when  Dr.  WoodhuU  died,  he  had  fiftj-two  serm(»s  written 
out  that  he  had  never  preached. 

He  was  married,  in  April,  1806,  to  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Hannah 
Vandeve,  of  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  They  had  seven  children,  all  daughters  but 
one. 

FROM  THE   REV.  CORNELIUS  C.  CUTLER,  D.D. 

Philadelphia,  November  6, 1849. 

My  dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Dr.  Woodhull,  of  whom  you  ask  me  to  give  you 
some  account,  was,  for  many  years,  my  intimate  friend;  we  were  often 
visitors  in  each  other's  houses,  and,  after  his  death,  I  preached  a  Sermon 
Commemorative  of  his  life  and  character.  It  is  grateful  to  me,  therefore,  to 
comply  with  your  request,  in  giving  you  my  general  impressions  and  recol- 
lections concerning  him. 

Dr.  Woodhull  was  uncommonly  favoured  in  his  original  constitution.  He 
was  easy  and  affable  in  his  manner,  humane  and  generous  in  his  disposition, 
cautious  in  forming  his  opinions  and  purposes,  diligent  and  persevering  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  object, — but  not  inordinately  elated  by  success  or  depressed  by 
disappointment. 

As  a  Friend,  he  was  kind  and  faithful.  You  might  rely  on  him  with  con- 
fidence, and  he  would  never  disappoint  your  expectations.  When  he  had 
tried  you,  he  would  open  to  you  his  heart  with  the  utmost  freedom.  Few, 
if  any,  who  ever  enjoyed  his  friendship,  subsequently  became  alienated  from 
him. 

His  mind  was  of  a  high  order.  His  judgment  was  sound  and  .discriminating; 
his  perceptions  clear  and  vivid ;  his  memory  retentive ;  his  taste  exact  and 
delicate.     He  was  remarkable  for  his  regard  to  system,  as  well  as   for  the 

*  William  Craio  Brownlee,  the  foarth  son  of  t{ie  Laird  of  Torfoot,  Scotland,  was 
born  in  1783,  at  Torfoot,  the  family  homestead  for  many  generations,  dating  back  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Craig.  At  a  proper 
age  he  passed  through  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  received  his  Master's  degree,  and 
subsequently  received  from  the  same  institution  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  After 
studying  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  in 
1808,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Sterling,  shortly  after  which  he  migrated  to  this  oonntry.  Hit 
first  settlement  was  in  the  Associate  Church  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa.  Thence,  in  181.% 
he  was  called  to  the  Associate  Scotch  Church  in  Philadelphia.  In  1816  he  removed  to 
New  Brunswick,  to  take  charge  of  the  Academy  connected  with  Qneen*s  (now  Rutgers) 
College.  In  1819  he  again  assumed  the  pastoral  work  in  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  in  eon. 
nection  with  the  charge  of  a  Classical  Academy.  In  1825  he  returned  to  New  Brunswick 
as  Professor  of  Languages  in  Rutgers  College,  and  in  1826  was  elected  a  Pastor  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  in  New  York,  to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Milledoler  to  the  Presidency  of  Rutgers  College.  Here,  for  nearly  seventeen  years, 
he  pursued  his  ministry  with  great  assiduity  and  acceptance,  until  September  23,  184.1, 
when,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  powers  and  usefulness,  he  was  stricken  down  by  paraly«i». 
His  physical  functions,  especially  bis  speech,  ho  never  fully  recovered,  though  he  still 
retained  some  degree  of  mental  activity.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  1860.  He 
published,  On  Quakerism,  8vo. ;  The  Roman  Catholic  Controversy,  8vo. ;  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Christian  Life*,  8vo. ;  Christian  Youth's  Book,  12mo. ;  The  Whigs 
of  Scotland  (a  romance),  2  vols  l2mo. ;  Christian  Father  at  Home,  12mo. ;  On  the  Deity 
of  Christ,  24mo.;  On  Baptism,  24mo. ;  Popery  an  Enemy  to  Civil  and  Religions  Liberty* 
24mo. ;  The  Roman  Catholic  Religion  Viewed  in  the  light  of  History  and  Prophecy  ;  St. 
Patrick,  or  the  Ancient  Religion  of  the  Irish.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  pam- 
phlets and  Premium  Tracts,  and  edited  the  Dutch  Church  Magisine  through  four  conseen- 
tive  volumes.  He  was  distinguished  for  a  noble,  generous  spirit,  for  a  vigorous  intellrct, 
for  varied  and  extensive  acquirements,  for  great  astuteness  and  boldness  in  controversy, 
and  for  untiring  devotion  to  his  work. 
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power  of  concentrating  his  faculties  on  any  subject  to  which  his  attention 
was  directed. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  eminently  instructive  and  methodical.  His  manner 
of  delivery  had  in  it  more  of  solemnity  than  animation.  He  was  a  thorough 
Calvinist,  and  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine  were  made  quite  prominent  in 
his  preaching. 

He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  his  attainments  in  classical  and  general 
literature,  in  science  and  theology,  were  highly  creditable  not  only  to  his 
talents,  but  to  his  application.  He  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  all  the 
forms  and  details  of  business  in  every  department  in  which  he  was  called  to 
act.  As  a  Presiding  Officer  in  our  ecclesiastical  assemblies  particularly,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  his  superior  in  his  denomination. 

You  may  judge  of  his  capacity  for  business  from  the  fact  that,  over  and 
above  his  pastoral  engagements,  his  diligence  in  study,  his  active  concern  in 
all  the  principal  affairs  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  he,  for  five  years, 
conducted,  with  great  ability  and  fidelity,  the  domestic  correspondence  of  the 
American  Bible  Society. 

As  a  Pastor,  he  was  attentive,  faithful  and  beloved.  Though  his  ministry 
was  not  attended  by  any  remarkable  revival,  his  church  had  a  steady  and 
healthful  growth. 

He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  with  which  he 
was  more  immediately  connected,  but  still  had  his  arms  always  open  to  wel- 
come all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  Indeed,  he  was  a  tine 
example,  not  only  of  charity,  but  of  all  the  Christian  graces. 

In  person,  Dr.  Woodhull  scarcely  reached  the  medium  height ;  his  features 
were  somewhat  prominent ;  his  nose  inclining  a  little  to  the  aquiline,  and  his 
countenance  e;cpressive  of  great  benevolence  and  fine  intellect. 

Faithfully  yours, 

•   C.  C.  CUTLER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  M.  STRONG,  D.D. 

Flatbush,  June  17, 1859. 

My  dear  Brother  :  My  relations  with  Dr.  Selah  S.  Woodhull  were  such  as 
to  give  me  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  his  peculiar  traits,  and  my  esti- 
mate of  his  general  character  such  as  to  render  it  only  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
record  them.  I  will  hint  at  a  few  of  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  happen 
to  occur  to  me. 

Dr.  Woodhull  was  remarkable  for  his  industry.  He  was  always  engaged 
in  business  pertaining  to  his  profession,  and  seemed  seldom  to  have  a  leisure 
hour.  But  he  never  suffered  his  work  to  drive  him, — never,  allowed  himself 
to  be  in  a  hurry.  While  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  he  con- 
ducted all  the  correspondence,  and  not  unfrequently  had  all  his  letters  for  the 
day  written  before  breakfast.  Indeed,  his  death  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great 
decree,  to  his  habit  of  severe  and  uninterrupted  occupation.  It  was  a 
favourite  object  with  him  to  have  his  Lectures,  as  Professor  of  Church 
History,  Ecclesiastical  Government  and  Pastoral  Theology,  completed  as  soon 
as  possible ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  only  about  four  months 
after  his  appointment,  he  had  all  his  Lectures  on  one,  if  not  more,  of  the 
branches  on  which  he  was  to  give  instruction,  ready  to  be  delivered.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  decision  of  character.  He  never  seemed  to  waver  in  his 
opinion  or  purpose — if  his  mind  was  once  deliberately  made  up,  you  always 
knew  where  to  find  him  afterwards.  He  was  a  model  of  promptness  and 
punctuality.  He  was  most  conscientiously  exact  in  keeping  all  his  appoint- 
ments. No  one  could  ever  complain  of  having  lost  time  in  waiting  for  him. 
His  piety  was  deep  and  all-pervading,  but  not  ostentatious.     Those  who  knew 
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most  of  the  economy  of  his  religious  life,  knew  that,  whateyer  else  might  be 
declined  or  postponed,  his  regular  seasons  for  private  devotion  were  always 
sacredly  observed.  Sometimes,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  he  might 
have  been  thought  stem  and  dictatorial ;  but  he  really  possessed  a  most  ami- 
able and  affectionate  disposition,  and  whatever  of  apparent  sternness  there 
may  have  been,  was  attributable  to  his  unflinching  decision  in  all  matters 
which  involved  important  principles  or  results.  He  was  a  person  of  strong, 
vigorous  intellect,  and  sound  judgment.  As  a  Counsellor,  as  well  as  Friend, 
he  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  especially  by  those  with 
whom  he  was  in  more  intimate  relations.  By  his  fine  social  qualities  and 
bland  and  gentlemanly  manners  he  made  himself  a  universal  favourite. 

In  executive  ability  he  had  few,  if  any,  superiors  in  the  Church.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  great  familiarity  with  financial  matters,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
General  Synod  a  member  of  their  Board  of  Corporation,  and  held  the  place 
till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  very  likely  to  be  appointed  on  Committees 
in  which  an  acquaintance  with  worldly  business  was  required.  As  a  Preacher, 
he  was  energetic  and  earnest,  pungent  and  evangelical.  His  exposition  of 
Scripture  was  at  once  simple,  lucid  and  forceful.  His  delivery  was  graceful 
and  attractive.  Though  he  used  notes,  he  had  cultivated  the  habit  of  taking 
in  several  lines  at  a  glance,  so  that  many  of  his  hearers  supposed  that  he  was 
preaching  either  memoriter  or  extempore. 

I  may  add,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  spirit  of  perseverance.  He  was  not 
easily  turned  aside  from  any  pursuit  in  which  he  was  engaged,  or  any  object 
to  which  his  thoughts  or  efforts  had  been  seriously  directed.  If  he  were 
only  satisfied  that  he  was  moving  in  the  right  direction,  you  would  find  him 
still  moving  forward  against  all  obstacles  not  absolutely  insurmountable. 

With  sentiments  of  the  warmest  affection  and  highest  esteem,  I  remain, 

My  Dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly. 

T.  M.  STRONG. 


ALEXANDER  GUNN,  D.D  * 
1807—1829. 

Alexander  Gunn,  a  son  of  €^rge  and  Sarah  (Ballard)  Gunn,  was  bom 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1784.  His  &ther,  who  was  the  son  of  a  req)eetabl6 
fiu-mer  in  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,  migrated  to  America  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Kevolution,  and,  soon  after  his  marriage,  in  1783,  removed  to  Digby, 
Nova  Scotia,  where  this,  his  eldest,  child,  was  bom.  His  parents  subeequentlj 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and,  after  a  temporary  residence  in  PhiladeljAia, 
settled  permanently  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Aft^r  the  death  of  his  fitther,  in  1797,  his  mother  placed  him  in  a  coontii^ 
house  as  a  clerk,  with  a  view  to  his  engaging  ultimately  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
Though  he  was  then  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  had  not  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  religion,  he  was  of  such  a  decidedly  serious  turn  that  he  immediately 
took  his  &ther's  place  in  conducting  the  &mily  worship.  While  he  was  attend- 
ing jfeithftilly  to  the  duties  of  his  clerkship,  his  mind  was  exercised  not  a  Httie 
on  religious  subjects,  and  he  began  soon  to  indulge  the  wish,  and  at  length 
formed   the  purpose,  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the   Gospel.     Bk 

*  Ref.  D.  Ch.  Mag.,  1829.— MS.  from  his  son.  Dr.  Gunn. 
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TiewB  on  this  subject  bemg  seconded  by  his  mother  and  otiher  Christian  fnends, 
especially  the  venerable  Dr.  Kodgers,  he  terminated  his  mercantile  engagement 
early  in  1802,  and  entered  upon  a  systematic  preparation  for  College,  though  he 
had,  for  some  time  previous,  devoted  all  the  leisure  he  could  command  to  classi- 
cal studies. 

In  the  ensuing  autumn  he  entered  the  Freshman  class  in  Columbia  College, 
and,  by  unusual  application,  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  three 
years.  He  graduated  with  one  of  the  highest  honours  ci  his  class,  in  August, 
1805,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age. 

About  this  time  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  £iith,  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
November  following  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  KoUock,  who  then  resided  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  Circum- 
stances having  rendered  necessary  his  return  to  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1806, 
his  Theolo^cal  preparation  was  completed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rodgers ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1807,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  then  sitting  at  Rahway,  N.  J. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1808,  he  was  called  to  the  Pastoral  charge  of  a 
RefOTmed  Dutch  Church,  then  lately  organized,  at  Bloomingdale.  He  accepted 
tJie  call,  and,  having  been  dismissed  from  the  Presbytery,  and  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Classis  of  New  York,  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  17th  of  the 
ensuing  August 

Here  he  laboured  with  exemplary  fidelity  and  untiring  zeal  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  church,  when  he  took  charge  of  it,  was  in  its  infimcy, 
and  without  any  suitable  place  for  public  worship.  He  lived  to  see  a  numerous 
and  flourishing  congr^tion  collected,  and  a  suitable  edifice  erected  for  their 
accommodation ;  all  of  which  had  been  accomplished  chiefly  through  his  instru- 
mentality. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  by  Alleghany  Col- 
lege, Meadville,  Pa.,  in  1817. 

In  the  early  part  of  September,  1829,  he  was  attacked  by  a  bilious  fever, 
which,  after  a  three  weeks'  course,  had  a  &tal  termination.  His  death  was  worthy 
to  crown  his  exemplary  and  devoted  life.  After  his  recovery  became  hopeless, 
be  was  asked  if  the  Saviour  was  precious  to  him,  and  he  answered, — "  Oh,  yes, 
precious;  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely."  He  then 
spoke  at  some  length  of  the  glorious  plan  of  Redemption  through  Christ,  and 
conom^ded  his  wife  and  children  to  the  care  and  blessing  of  a  covenant-keeping 
God.  During  the  last  two  days  of  his  life  he  was  much  engaged  in  prayer ; 
and,  while  in  this  exercise,  was  overheard  to  say, — "  I  trust  my  confidence  in 
my  Redeemer  will  not  be  rejected.  Blessed  Jesus,  to  thy  blood  alone  do  I  flee 
for  refuge ;  on  thy  righteousness,  not  my  own  merit,  do  I  rely  for  acceptance." 
The  afternoon  previous  to  his  death,  he  looked  up,  and,  recognizing  a  friend 
standing  by  his  bedside,  pointed  significantly  towards  Heaven,  and  said, — "  The 
Lord  is  trying  me  in  deep  waters."  His  friend  remarked, — "  The  Lord  will  not 
forsake  you  " — ^to  which  he  replied  with  an  air  of  joyful  confidence, — "  The  Lord 
forsake  His  children  ?  No,  no,  the  Lord  will  not  fi>rsake  any  that  put  theii 
trust  in  Him."  He  passed  away  in  perfect  peace,  just  as  the  words, — "  Lord, 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,"  died  away  upon  his  lips.     His  death  took  place  on  thi 
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1st  of  October,  and  hia  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knypen, 
of  the  Collegiate  Chureh,  New  York. 

.  Dr.  Gunn  published  a  Sermon  Commemorative  of  Uie  Rev.  John  N.  Abed, 
D.D.,  in  1812;  and  another  Commemorative  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Livingston, 
D.D.,  in  1829.  He  was  also  the  reputed  author  of  a  large  pamphlet  written  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Whelpley*s  Triangle,  1817 ;  also  (rf  two  Letters  [by  Clerieus]  to  a 
Clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  on  the  question  whether  a  man  may 
lawfully  many  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  1827. 

He  was  married,  not  &r  from  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  BlocHningdale,  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Lewis  Nichols,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  They  had  six  diildreD, 
who  lived  to  maturity.  Two  of  the  sons  were  graduated  at  Columbia  College, 
and  are  in  the  medical  precession.     Mrs.  Gtmn  died  in  April,  1831. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 

New  York,  March  4,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  late  Dr.  Gunn  for  many 
years, — I  think  from  about  the  time  that  I  entered  the  ministry  till  his  death. 
I  saw  him  in  various  situations,  and  can,  without  any  embarrassment,  give 
you  my  estimate  of  his  character. 

Though  he  was  rather  short  in  stature,  his  personal  appearance  was  deci- 
dedly in  his  favour.  His  countenance  indicated  intelligence,  but  it  was 
expressive  also  of  great  benignity  and  amiableness.  He  had  a  sound,  compact 
and  well  directed  mind,  while  yet  it  was  better  adapted  to  working  op 
materials  to  good  advantage,  and  making  the  most  of  good  and  useful  thou^ts 
which  were  readily  accessible,  than  to  the  more  difficult  process  of  actual 
origination.  The  movements  of  his  mind  were  not  rapid,  but  they  were 
usually  very  safe — he  generally  reached  his  results  by  a  fair  and  luminous 
process,  which  gave  great  strength  to  his  convictions.  He  was  cautious  and 
laborious,  never  admitting  any  position  as  true,  of  which  he  had  not  an  intel- 
ligent view  of  the  evidence,  provided  it  was  within  his  reach.  He  was  a 
diligent  observer  of  men  and  manners,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  human  nature. 

Dr.  Gunn's  moral  dispositions  were  everything  that  his  mild  and  benignant 
countenance  indicated.  He  was  keenly  sensitive  to  injury  or  neglect,  but  he 
was  charitable  in  his  appreciation  of  other  men's  motives,  and  was  conciliatory 
and  magnanimous,  even  where  he  had  suffered  from  other  men's  conduct. 
His  manners  were  polished,  but  quiet  and  unostentatious.  He  was  a  man  in 
relation  to  whom,  to  know  and  to  love  were  nearly  identical. 

As  a  Minister,  he  was  eminently  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  He  evidently  acted  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  solemnity  and  weight 
of  his  ministerial  obligations.  His  preaching  was  always  highly  acceptable, 
and  was  well  fitted  to  bring  home  Divine  truth  to  the  heart  and  conscience. 
His  manner  was  calm,  equable  and  correct,  rather  than  very  commanding. 
His  discourses  generally  evinced  mature  preparation,  and  abounded  in  illustra- 
tions that  were  gathered  from  his  observation  of  passing  events.  His  Theology 
was  strongly  of  the  Calvinistic  type ;  and  perhaps  there  was  no  man  among 
us  who  viewed  any  departure  from  this  system  with  a  more  watchful  jealousy. 
He  had  a  strong  antipathy  to  all  the  forms  of  Hopkinsiamsm. 

In  Church  Courts  Dr.  Gunn  was  active,  discreet  and  useful.  He  was  not 
a  great  talker ;  but  what  he  said  always  received  much  consideration.  He 
was  generally  among  the  last  to  speak,  and  he  sometimes  gave  a  happy  direc- 
tion to  a  difficult  subject. 
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Dr.  Gann,  as  a  Writer,  was  highly  respectable.  Besides  his  life  of  Dr. 
Livingston,  which  is  his  chief  work,  he  published  several  things  in  pamphlet 
form,  among  which  is  a  controversial  pamphlet  or  two,  which  evince  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  a  good  degree  of  polemic  skill.  His 
style  is  always  perspicuous  and  direct. 

He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  man.  His  memory  is  embalmed  in  many 
hearts. 

Very  affectionately  yours, 

J.  M.  MATHEWS. 


GILBERT  ROBERT  LIVINGSTON,  D.D  * 

1808—1834. 

Gilbert  Egbert  Livingston  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rov.  John  Liv- 
ingston, of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  celebrated  for  his  connection  with  the  great 
Revival  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts.  He  was  a  son  of  Gilbert  Robert  and  Martha 
(Kane)  Li\ang8ton.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Kane,  a  native  of 
England,  who  came  to  this  country  in  early  life,  and  died  at  Schenectady,  leaving 
a  numerous  and  respectable  &mily.  His  fitther  was  originally  a  merchant  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and,  during  the  Revolution,  adhered  to  the  Royal  cause.  He 
resided,  for  a  tune,  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  here,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1786, 
his  SOD,  Gilbert  R,  was  bom.  He  subsequently  fixed  his  abode  in  the  town  of 
Beekmao,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  and  there  his  son  passed  his  early  years, 
except  while  he  was  with  hb  mother's  &mily  at  Schenectady.  He  fitted  for 
College  chiefly  at  home,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Mabon,  a  teacher  of  some 
celebrity.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1805,  at  the  first  Commencement 
held  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott. 

Soon  after  leaving  College  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Perkins,  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.  Here  he  continued 
two  years.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  early  predilection  for  the  Ministry,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  his  mind  had  received  a  permanently  serious  direction 
untH  after  he  had  commenced  his  theological  course ;  and  he  did  not  make  a 
pablic  profession  of  religion  till  the  year  1807. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  North  Association  of  Hartford  County, 
Jane  7, 1808.  He  then  went  to  New  York,  and  studied  two  years  more,  under 
his  relative,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Livingston,  thus  passing  tlurough  the  entire 
coaiee  prescribed  by  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  He  was  received  under  the 
care  of  the  New  York  Classis,  as  a  candidate.  May  29,  1810, — ^his  licensure,  by 
the  Hartford  Association,  two  years  before,  being  duly  recognized. 

On  the  9^  of  August,  1811,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry  fix>m 
Ibe  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. ;  and,  having  accepted  the 
call,  was  ordamed  and  installed  Pastor  of  said  Church,  on  the  4th  of  Decem«- 
ber  following. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1812,  Mr.  Livingston  was  married  to  Eliza, 
dan^ter  of  Eboneser  Bornll,  Esq.,  of  New  York.     They  had  due  ohildren, 

•  M8.  from  B«7.  Dr.  Alden. 
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four  of  whom  died  in  in&ncy,  and  five,  with  their  modier,  survived  their  fiitiher. 
One  of  the  sons,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  became  a  clergyman,  and  an- 
other settled  as  a  lawyer  in  the  city  of  New  York.  One  of  the  danghtcrB  is 
married  to  Sidney  E.  Morse,  Esq.,  <^  New  York,  and  another  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alden,  President  of  Jefferson  College. 

Mr.  Livingston  remained  at  Coxsackie  nearly  fifteen  years.  It  was  an  ex- 
tensive field,  and  he  devoted  himself  most  asaiduonsly  to  the  cultivation  of  it; 
indeed,  he  performed  an  amount  <^  labour  which,  but  for  his  uncommon  vigour 
of  constitution  and  great  power  of  endurance,  would  have  been  quite  impossible. 
Three  revivals  of  religion  took  place  under  his  ministry,  the  latter  of  which  was 
very  extensive  and  powerful,  and  brou^t  into  Uie  church,  in  one  year,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three  persons  oa  a  profession  of  their  &itL  About  six 
hundred  were  added  to  it  during  his  ministry. 

In  the  autumn  (^  1826  he  accepted  a  call  fix>m  the  First  Reformed  Dntch 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  installed  as  its  Pastor,  by  the  Classis  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  month  of  November.  Here  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  days. 
The  success  of  his  labours  in  this  field  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  he  re- 
ceived three  hundred  and  twenty  persons  to  the  communi(xi  of  the  church,  and 
upwards  of  one  hundred  in  a  sin^e  year. 

In  the  year  1829  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Williams  College. 

In  August,  1833,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
he  noticed  some  unusual  appearances  about  his  mouth,  thou^  they  were  not 
supposed  at  first  to  indicate  serious  disease.  Soon,  however,  a  tumour  was  dis- 
covered, the  rapid  growth  of  which  was  thought  to  require  a  surgical  operation. 
This  was  submitted  to  on  the  19th  of  October;  and,  for  a  few  weeks,  strong 
hopes  were  entertained  that  he  would  be  restored  to  health  and  usefiilness. 
These  hopes,  however,  proved  fidlacious;  for  the  disease  soon  revived  with 
increasing  power,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  cancer.  Unable  to  hold  verbal  inter- 
course with  his  friends,  or  to  take  food  sufficient  to  sustam  his  large  and 
powerfiil  frame,  he  languished,  in  extreme  suffering,  but  in  the  utmost  patience, 
till  Sabbath  morning,  the  9th  of  March,  1834, — the  day  (m  which  his  peqde 
met  to  commemorate  the  love  of  Christ, — when  he  passed  away  to  mingle  in 
other  and  higher  scenes.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  his  early  friend, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  from  Hebrews  xi,  4,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Livingston  published  a  Sermon  in  a  volume  entitled  the  **Orea)e 
County  Preach^ ;"  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  tract,  it  is  not  known  that 
he  published  any  thing  besides. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  ALDEN,  D.D., 
Presidemt  or  Jeftbrson  Oolleok. 

Jeffebsom  Gollboe,  Jane  6, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  was  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert 
R.  Livingston,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  last  year  of  his  life.  As 
no  one  could  well  be  more  unreserved  in  the  family  circle,  I  soon  formed,  as 
I  suppose,  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  his  character. 

Dr.  Livingston  was  naturally  of  a  very  affectionate  temper.  It  is  believed 
that  he  never,  either  by  words  or  actions,  exhibited  an  angry  emotion  towards 
any  member  of  his  family.     His  attachments  were  strong,  lasting  and  uniform. 
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He  possessed  fine  social  qnaliiies.  He  was  especially  fond  of  the  society  of 
his  ministerial  brethren,  and  exercised  towards  them  at  all  times  a  most  gen- 
erous hospitality.     He  was  constitutionally  liberal  and  magnanimous. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  in  the  popular  sense  of 
that  word,  nor  of  Tery  extensive  or  varied  acquirements  ;  and  yet  he  possessed 
decided  talent.  He  had  strong  perceptive  powers ;  he  had  wisdom  to  form 
his  plans  and  energy  to  carry  them  into  execution.  I  never  heard  him 
charged  with  saying  or  doing  a  weak  or  foolish  thing.  Hence  he  obtained  a 
strong  influence  over  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  especially 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  intimate  relations. 

Dr.  Livingston  was  well  acquainted  with  human  nature.  Throughout  his 
whole  life  he  was  accustomed  to  study  men  rather  than  books.  His  habits  of 
observation  were  accurate,  and  his  conclusions  seldom,  if  ever,  warped  by  pre- 
judice or  passion.  This  knowledge,  while  it  rendered  him  successful  in 
influencing  other  minds,  never  led  him  to  adopt  a  sinister  policy.  He  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  men  to  further  his  objects.  He  was 
frank  and  honest,  and,  so  fisur  as  I  know,  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

Dr.  Livingston  was  eminently  devoted  to  his  work  as  a  Minister — ^the 
desire  to  save  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge  seemed  to  have  all  the  force 
of  a  ruling  passion.  In  labours  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  abundant. 
He  uniformly  preached  three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  and  attended  meetings 
always  three,  and  oflen  five,  evenings  in  the  week.  He  pursued  a  regular 
course  of  pastoral  visitation,  endeavouring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  religion 
home  as  a  personal  matter  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  all  his  people.  He 
performed  also  a  large  amount  of  occasional  labour  for  his  brethren  in  the  min- 
istry. Every  judicious  enterprise  of  benevolence  found  in  him  an  ardent  friend 
and  an  efficient  advocate. 

His  views  of  Theology  were  fully  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.  In  the  management  of  Revivals,  of  which  he  was 
an  earnest  friend  and  advocate,  he  fell,  to  some  extent,  into  the  use  of  what 
were  called  "  the  new  measures  ";  but  he  became  tired  of  the  system,  and  I 
think  heartily  abjured  it  before  his  death.  In  the  first  extensive  revival  that 
took  place  under  his  ministry,  he  doubtless  erred  in  admitting  persons  to  the 
church  too  hastily ;  but  his  experience  rectified  the  error,  and,  in  his  latter 
years,  he  required  a  probation  of  at  least  three  months  after  professed  conver- 
sion. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  earnest,  energetic,  direct  and  discriminating.  He 
addressed  chiefly  the  understanding  and  the  conscience.  He  more  frequently 
appealed  to  the  fears  than  to  the  gentler  emotions  of  the  heart.  He  was  the 
strong  man  armed,  who  rushed  impetuously  on  the  foe;  who  saved  men,  pluck- 
ing them  out  of  the  fire.  His  personal  appearance  was  much  in  his  favour, 
his  voice  was  une  of  great  power,  and  his  action  dignified  and  commanding. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

JOSEPH  ALDEN. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  G.  LUDLOW. 

PovGHKEEPSiE,  February  28, 1857.  . 
Rev.  and  dear  Brother:  The  late  Dr.  Gilbert  R.  Livingston,  concerning 
whom  we  conversed  a  few  days  since,  was  one  of  my  earliest  ministerial 
friends.  Shortly  after  indulging  the  Christian's  hope,  and  while  in  the  transi- 
tion state  from  the  Bar  to  the  Pulpit,  I  held  meetings  in  my  native  town, 
Kinderhook,  and  addressed  the  people,  in  a  school-house,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  on  the  great  subject  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  While  thus  occu- 
piedy  on  the  29th  of  December,  1820,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  down  and 
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filled  the  place.  About  thirty  were  deeply  impressed,  and  the  good  work 
thus  auspiciously  commenced  ceased  not  until  between  three  and  four  hundred 
were  added  to  the  church,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  their  devoted  min- 
ister, the  Rev.  Dr.  Sickles.  Having  heard  of  the  revival,  Dr.  Livingston  soon 
appeared  in  our  meetings,  and  manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  work.  It  soon  spread  through  his  own  congregation,  and  resulted  in 
an  immense  addition  to  his  church,  that  seemed  to  carry  one  back  almost  to 
Pentecostal  times.  I  remained  with  him  until  October,  1821,  when  I  left,  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Livingston  was  of  a  tall,  athletic  form,  and  his  whole  physical  aspect 
was  one  of  uncommon  dignity.  He  had  a  fine  face, — his  complexion  was 
fair,  his  features  regular,  his  forehead  high,  his  eyes  hazel  and  expressive  at 
once  of  intelligence  and  afiection.  The  engraved  portrait  of  him,  which  you 
have  doubtless  seen,  is  a  very  truthful  representation  of  his  outer  man. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  Dr.  Livingston's  mind  was,  I  think,  sound 
common  sense,  or  great  practical  wisdom ;  and  this  rendered  him  a  safe  and 
excellent  counsellor.  He  was  remarkable,  also,  for  great  delicacy  and  purity, 
and  never  could  tolerate  the  least  departure  from  it  in  the  conversation  or 
conduct  of  others.  He  was  eminently  social  in  his  feelings,  and  possessed, 
withal,  a  playfulness  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  that  made  him  a  most  agreeable 
companion.  He  was  ardent  and  firm  in  his  attachments,  and  most  cordial  in 
all  his  expressions  of  good  will.  I  shall  never  forget  the  occasion  of  my 
farewell  meeting  with  that  noble  man  and  his  noble  congregation,  when,  rising 
in  his  pulpit  to  express  for  them  and  for  himself  their  interest  in  me,  and 
their  desires  for  my  future  prosperity,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  so  as  for 
some  time  to  obstruct  his  utterance. 

Dr.  Livingston  was  a  lover  of  good  men.  While  he  was  always  faithful  to 
the  interests  of  his  own  denomination,  his  large  Christian  heart  cordially  wel- 
comed all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  without  stopping  to 
inquire  beneath  what  denominational  banner  they  ranged  themselves.  I  think 
I  never  knew  a  more  truly  catholic  and  unsectarian  spirit  than  he  possessed. 

He  was  most  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  Revivals  of  Religion,  believ- 
ing as  he  did  that  they  were  identified,  in  no  small  degree,  with  the 
prosperity  and  final  triumph  of  the  Church.  Hence,  he  laboured  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  secure  these  gracious  visitations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  render  them  as  protracted  as  possible.  No  small  part  of  the 
efficiency  of  his  whole  ministry  was  in  connection  with  revivals. 

My  last  visit  to  Dr.  Livingston  was  while  the  disease  (a  cancer  in  the 
mouth)  was  in  progress,  that  terminated  his  life.  Rising  from  his  seat,  and 
walking  the  room  with  a  firm  step,  he  said, — "I  am  as  able  as  ever  I  was  to 
preach,  but  for  ^his  malady."  He  contemplated  the  issue  with  great  solem- 
nity, and  yet  with  joyful  confidence ;  he  knew  in  whom  he  had  believed,  and 
doubted  not  that  He  would  keep  that  which  he  had  committed  unto  Him, 
against  the  day  of  his  appearing. 

Will  you  allow  me,  in  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  my  lamented  friend, 
to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  one  concerning  whom  I  might  speak  in  the  language 
of  an  Apostle  as  "  his  mother  and  mine."  I  knew  her  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  had  every  opportunity  of  observing  her  admirable  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  true  secret  of  the  eminent  piety 
and  usefulness  of  her  son  was  that  he  had  such  a  mother.  Though  she  was 
bom  and  reared  amidst  wealth  and  fashion,  she  trained  her  own  children  on 
strictly  Christian  principles,  and  her  grand  aim  was  to  imbue  them  vrith  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel, — and  in  this  she  was,  by  God's  blessing,  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Besides  being  a  most  diligent  student  of  the  Bible,  she  was  familiar 
with  many  of  the  best  writers  in  the  language,  especially  on  experimental 
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religion ;  and  of  the  works  of  Newton  and  Romaine  she  could  repeat  large 
extracts  almost  verbatim.  I  never  knew  a  person  who  seemed  to  me  to  walk 
more  humbly  with  God.  She  survived  her  son  a  few  years,  and  then  followed 
him  to  his  rest. 

Yours  affectionately 

H.  Q.  LUDLOW. 


JESSE  FONDA. 

1809—1827. 
FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  FORSYTH,  D.D. 

Nbwbukoh,  July  16,  1868. 

Bev.  and  dear  Friend :  I  send  you  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Fonda, 
such  as  they  are,  and  with  them  such  information  in  regard  to  him  as  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  from  various  sources. 

Jesse  Fonda  was  bom  at  Watervliet,  in  the  county  of  Albany,  on  the  27th 
of  April,  1786.  After  the  usual  course  of  academic  studies,  he  entered  Union 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1806,  in  the  same  class  with  the  late  excellent 
Dr.  G.  C.  Cuyler,  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  distinguished  Jurist,  the  late  Hon. 
John  C.  Spencer.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  where  or  with  whom  he 
studied  Theology.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Albany  in  1809,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  ordained  Pastor  <^  the  united  churches  of  Nassau  and 
Schodack,  where  he  remained  until  1815,  when  he  received  and  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  New  Brunswick.  In  1817  difficulties 
arose,  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  large  congregation,  and  rendered  the 
position  of  the  Pastor  somewhat  uncomfortable,  and,  on  this  account,  he  listened 
to  a  call  from  the  Dutch  Church  <rf  Montgomery,  Orange  County,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  respectable  country  churches  in  the  denomination.  Over  this 
charge  he  was  installed  on  the  23d  of  September,  1817 ;  and  here  he  continued 
to  labour,  with  unwearied  zeal  and  great  success,  until  May  2d,  1827,  when  he 
entered  into  rest.  His  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  weeping  parishioners,  and  friends  from  adjacent  congregations,  at  the 
head  of  which  walked  nine  ministers.  The  Funeral  services  were  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisk,  of  Gk)shen,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Wallace,  of  Little  Britain,  Mr. 
Van  Vechten  of  Bloommgburgh,  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of  Berea,  who  preached  the 
Sermon,  and  Mr.  Arbuckle,  of  Blooming  Grove,  who  delivered  another  Funeral 
Discourse,  on  the  Sabbath  succeeding,  to  the  bereaved  people  of  Montgomery. 

I  never  heard  Mr.  Fonda  in  the  pulpit,  and  therefore  I  can  give  no  personal 
recollections  of  him  as  a  Preacher ;  but,  as  he  and  my  fether  were  warm  friends, 
and  as  he  was  my  Other's  guest  from  time  to  time,  my  remembrances  of  the 
i4>pearanoe  and  manners  of  the  man  are  so  combined  with  impressions  respectmg 
his  qualities  as  a  Pastor,  derived  from  others,  that  I  can  scarcely  separate  them. 

Mr.  Fonda  was,  as  to  his  physique,  of  medium  hei^t,  with  a  rotund  form 
and  ruddy  countenance,  perhi^  by  nature  of  a  jovial  turn,  but,  if  so,  the 
tendency  was  kept  under  perfect  restramt;  and  his  air  and  asoeot  were  such 
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tihat  a  Strang,  meeting  him  oamially  anywhere,  would  have  at  once  oondaded 
Uiat  he  was  a  minister  of  Christ.  He  was  **  simple,  grave,  smcere."  He  was 
not  a  man  of  brilliant  parts,  nor  was  he  distinguished  for  oratorical  power.  On 
all  the  topics  that  M  within  the  range  of  Theology,  all  who  knew  him  testify, 
and  his  writings  confirm  the  testimony,  that  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  well 
read.  But  I  &ncy  that,  in  general  literature,  his  attainments  were  respectable, 
and  no  more.  Indeed,  in  his  position  as  the  Pastor  of  an  unusually  large  mnd 
parish,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  give  much  attenti(xi  to  secular  leanrmg 
or  to  scientific  enquiries,  without  ne^ecting  matters  infinitely  more  importaoi 
When  he  entered  upon  the  charge,  in  which  the  largest  part  c^  his  ministry  was 
spent,  he  found  it  in  the  condition  in  which  most  of  the  older  Dutch  congr^ 
tions  m  this  region  are  said  to  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, — 
having  ^*  a  name  to  live,"  and  "  the  form  of  godlmess,"  and  little  else.  The 
vigour  with  which  Mr.  Fonda  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  combatting  tiie 
evils  which  he  found  in  the  church,  and  the  grosser,  if  not  greater,  ones  which 
abounded  in  the  community,  showed  that  he  was  no  common  man,  and  especially 
that  he  had  the  heroic  courage  of  the  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  The  soooesB 
which  attended  his  bbours  gives  evidence  that  he  was  endowed  with  other 
qualities  besides  courage.  A  blunt,  iU-mannered,  ill-tempered  man,  however 
forcible  as  a  preacher,  and  unquestionable  his  piety,  would  have  been  compelled, 
most  probably,  to  leave  that  field  within  a  year.  But  Mr.  Fonda,  though  a  most 
rigid  disciplinarian  in  dealing  with  evils  within  the  church,  and  haice  brought 
into  conflict  with  usages  which  had  previously  been,  to  say  the  least,  tolerated; 
though  he  was  unsparing  in  his  rebukes  <^  the  sins  tl^n  prevalent  in  that 
regicn,  never  lost  the  a£kcti<M]s  of  his  own  people,  and  never  forfeited  the 
respect  of  the  community.  In  aU  companies  and  on  all  occasions  he  exhibited 
the  urbanity  and  politeness  <^  the  Chriirtian  Gentleman,  as  well  as  the  gravi^ 
becoming  the  Christian  Minister. 

His  ministry  at  Montgomery  was,  I  may  venture  to  say,  singularly  suooessfiiL 
Three  hundred  persons  were  added  to  die  Communion  oi  the  churdi  on  the 
profession  of  their  &ith ;  the  spiritual  life  of  the  diurch  was  greatly  quickened ; 
and  the  whole  moral  aspect  of  the  region  was  changed.  To  this  day,  his  memoiy 
is  precious  to  all  the  older  inhabitants  of  Montgomery,  and  to  not  a  few  in  other 
parte  oi  the  County  of  Orange. 

The  publications  of  Mr.  Fonda,  so  fiur  as  I  know,  are  a  Farewell  Sennoo 
delivered  at  New  Brunswick,  1817;  and  Familiar  Letters  oa  Saeram^ts 
addressed  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  1824. 

Mr.  Fonda  was  married  on  the  18th  of  October,  1807,  to  Susan,  daughter  of 
Jelles  A.  and  Ehzabeth  (Yates)  Fonda.  They  had  ten  children,— all  of  th^n 
Booa,  only  four  of  whom  survived  their  fi^er.  Mrs.  Fcmda  died  in  New  York, 
April  14,  1863. 

I  remain  a£fectionatdy  yours. 

JOHN  FORSYTH, 
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WILLIAM  McMURRAY,  D.D  * 

180&— 1836. 

William  MoMurray  was  bom  in  Salem,  Washington  County,  N.  T.,  on 
the  3d  of  July,  1783.  His  &ther,  Robert  McMurray,  was  descended  from  an 
old  Scotch  &mily,  a  branch  of  which  passed  over  to  Ireland,  where  Robert  was 
bom.  He  migrated  to  this  country  about  the  commencement  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  company  with  several  other  &milies  distinguished  for  their  great 
moral  worth,  and  purchased  the  place  in  Salem  on  which  his  son  William  was 
bom.  He  was  a  man  of  fervent  piety,  and  was,  to  the  day  of  his  deadi,  a 
Ruling  Elder  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  Salem.  With  his  &mily 
and  neighbours,  he  encountered  the  difficulties  and  perils  incident  to  a  pioneer 
settler,  and  was  among  the  volunteers  who  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
at  Saratoga. 

William  McMurray  was  the  youngest  son  of  his  parents.  From  his  earliest 
years,  he  evinced  a  purity  of  character  and  a  deep  toned  religious  sentiment 
that  marked  him,  even  in  childhood,  as  one  destined  to  the  sacred  office.  Having 
gone  throng  his  preparatory  course  at  the  Academy  in  his  native  place,  he 
entered  Union  College,  from  which  he  graduated  with  honour  in  the  year  1804, 
in  the  same  class  with  Bishop  Brownell  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Mathews  and 
McAuley.  Shortly  after  his  graduation  he  went  to  New  York  and  commenced 
the  study  of  Divinity  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  with  whom  he 
ronuned  as  a  Theological  student  till  1809,  when  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbyteiy  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  at  Salem,  N.  Y.  During 
part  of  the  year  1806  he  was  a  Tutor  in  Union  College. 

Shortly  after  his  licensure  he  was  settled  as  Pastor  of  an  Associate  Reformed 
Church  at  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  about  three  years,  eminently 
usefrd  and  beloved.  In  1812  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  at  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County,  then  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
influential  churches  in  the  State.  About  the  same  time  he  was  happily  married 
to  Esther,  dau^ter  of  Peter  Rutgers  Kissam,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

He  continued  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Rhinebeck  till  1820.  Here  his  min- 
istrj  was  eminently  successful;  and  persons  of  all  classes  and  conditions  revered 
him  as  a  Pastor  and  loved  him  as  a  Friend. 

From  Rhmebeck  he  was  called  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Market 
S^^eet,  New  York.  It  cost  hun  a  severe  straggle  to  break  away  from  those 
cherished  associations  wiiich  had  been  the  result  of  a  hi^py  ministry  of  ei^t 
years ;  but  he  took  counsel  of  the  indications  of  Providence,  and  he  could  not 
doabt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  invitation.  Accordingly,  he  was  installed 
Pastor  of  the  Market  Street  Church  in  the  summer  of  1820. 

In  the  year  1823  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  College  at  which  he  had  received  his  education. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  New  York,  the  church  of  which  he  had  charge 
was  situated  in  the  (then)  suburbs  of  the  city ;  and  the  population,  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbouriiood,  was  chiefly  of  the  poorest,  and  to  some  extent  the  most 
Ticious,  dasB.     The  church  edifice  had  been  erected  by  a  few  wealthy  individuals, 
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and  the  congregation  concdstod  of  a  more  handfuL  He,  however,  engaged  m  his 
work  with  most  untiring  zeal,  and  was  soon  permitted  to  witness  a  rich  hiessing 
upon  his  labours.  He  generally  preached  three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  attended 
strictly  to  the  Catechetical  and  Bible  Class  exercises,  lectured  twice  during  the 
week,  and  performed,  with  great  vigilance  and  fidelity,  all  the  more  private  duties 
of  a  Pastor.  The  success  that  attended  his  mmistry  may  be  inferred  from  the 
&ct  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his  church  numbered  between  five  and  six 
hundred  communicants.  He  was  repeatedly  invited  to  other  ^eres  of  labour,  in 
which  there  would  have  been  a  less  draft  upon  his  physical  energies,  but  he  was 
convinced  that  he  was  in  the  place  in  which  Providence  had  fixed  him,  and  that  he 
had  no  right  to  abandon  it  To  the  warnings  of  his  friends  that  he  was  overtask- 
ing his  strength  he  paid  alas  I  too  little  heed ;  and  he  kept  on  labouring,  even  in 
his  weakness,  and  amidst  the  desolations  of  the  pestilence,  until  God's  Provid^ioe 
issued  a  command  to  him  to  desist,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  submit  A  vio- 
lent Typhus  Fever,  acting  upon  a  constitution  ah*eady  enfeebled  by  excessive 
labour,  left  him  in  a  state  of  debility  from  which  he  was  never  able  to  rise.  He 
died  on  the  24th  of  September,  1885,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

An  aflfecting  incident  occurred  on  his  death  bed,  which  was  strikin^y  illus- 
trative of  his  benevolent  spirit.  During  an  early  period  of  his  ministry  he  had 
found,  in  the  course  of  his  philanthropic  labours,  the  fimiily  of  a  man  broken  m 
fortune  and  spirit,  who  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  suffering  for  want  of  food  and 
clothing.  He  instantly  relieved  their  immediate  distress ;  and,  by  his  subse- 
quent assistance  and  that  of  some  charitable  individuals  associated  with  him,  the 
naan  was  furnished  with  the  means  to  remove  with  his  fiunily  to  the  Far  West 
Many  years  afterwards,  and,  as  if  by  special  direction  of  Providence,  while  Dr. 
McMurray  was  on  his  dying  bed,  and  only  a  day  or  two  previous  to  his  decease, 
a  gentleman  begged  earnestly  at  the  door  to  be  permitted  to  see  him,  and,  bemg 
informed  that  the  physicians  had  directed  that  no  visitors  should  be  admitted  to 
the  patient's  chamber,  he  showed  so  much  distress  at  the  refusal  that  his  request 
was  finally  granted.  This  was  the  man  who  had  so  long  before  been  relieved  by 
the  kindly  aid  of  the  Doctor  and  his  friends.  He  had  travelled  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  and  had  been  congratulatmg  hunself,  on  his  journey,  that  he 
should  once  more  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  firiend  to  whom  he  felt  that 
he  owed  more  than  to  any  other  person  on  earth ;  but,  alas !  he  found  him  dying. 
Throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  by  the  bedside,  he  poured  forth  his  gratitude  and  < 
his  sorrow,  and  begged  the  blessing  of  him  whose  friendship  had  marked  a  bright 
spot  in  his  history  and  seemed  to  bring  down  upon  him  the  smile  of  Heaven. 
He  had  prospered  ever  since ;  had  not  only  thriven  in  his  worldly  circumstances, 
but  held  an  important  judicial  station  in  hib  district  "All  this,"  exclaimed  h^, 
with  unutterable  emotion, — "  all  this  I  owe  to  you !"  Dr.  McMurray  suppli- 
cated for  him  a  blessing,  and  only  remarked, — "  Oh  how  unwcnrthy  am  I,  a 
sinful  man,  to  listen  to  expressions  like  these." 

Dr.  McMurray  was  well  known  in  the  walks  of  public  benevdenoe,  and  lent  a 
hearty  influence  in  aid  of  most  of  the  great  charities  of  his  day.  He  presided 
over  several  religious  institutions,  and  was  Overseer  of  the  CoUege  of  New 
Jersey,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  New  York  University. 

Mrs.  McMuraay  survived  her  husband,  and  died  in  1842.  They  had  eleven 
children.  Their  eldest  son  (William)  is  a  kwyer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
has  been  much  in  civil  life. 
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Besides  Tarious  oontributioDS  to  periodicals,  Dr.  MoMurraj  published  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  American  Colonization  Society,  1825. 
Remarks  on  the  Letters  of  Domesticus,  1827. — A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of 
Colonel  Rutgers,  1830. — A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Aaron  Hand,  1831. — A 
Sermon  before  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  1833. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  DEWITT,  D.D. 
T  Nbw  York,  April  26, 1849. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  the  late  Dr.  McMurray  commenced  in 
1812,  at  the  period  of  my  first  settlement  in  the  ministry  at  Hopewell, 
Dutchess  County,  when  he  was  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at 
Rhinebeck  Flats,  in  the  same  County,  where  he  had  been  for  a  short  time 
settled.  We  were  members  of  the  same  Classis,  and  enjoyed  frequent  minis- 
terial intercourse,  with,  I  believe,  growing  mutual  personal  friendship.  He 
removed  to  this  city  about  1820,  and  I  in  1827.  Our  intercourse,  which  had 
been  less  frequent  during  the  intervening  period,  was  now  renewed  in  greater 
intimacy,  and  continued  till  the  time  of  his  death.  My  recollections  of  him 
are  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  he  often  comes  to  my  remembrance  as  a  fine 
model  of  Christian  and  ministerial  character,  in  the  various  relations  of 
private,  domestic  and  social  life 

It  was  his  privilege  to  be  placed,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and 
education,  in  such  associations,  and  under  such  influences,  as  were  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  early  formation  and  growth  of  Christian  character.  The 
religious  instruction  and  government  of  the  family,  the  evangelical  and  suc- 
cessful ministry  of  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Proudfit,  under  which  he  was 
brought  up,  and  the  religious  associations  of  the  church  and  place,  all  united 
to  exert  a  salutary  influence,  and,  it  is  believed,  were  blessed  in  his  early 
youth,  to  his  spiritual  renovation,  and  the  opening  of  a  consistent  Christian 
course,  that  proved  as  the  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.  With  this  early  training,  and  this  gradually  maturing  and  con- 
sistent piety,  from  early  youth,  was  connected  that  striking  harmony  in  the 
various  traits  of  character  by  which  he  was  so  much  distinguished.  It  was 
this  rather  than  the  prominence  of  any  single  quality,  which  impressed  those 
who  were  brought  in  contact  with  him,  and  permanently  attracted  their 
affectionate  regard  and  confidence.  His  spirit,  in  its  natural  mould,  was 
one  of  great  kindness  and  gentleness,  and  his  manners  were  distinguished  by 
an  amenity  and  courtesy,  which  were  grateful  alike  to  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  classes  who  had  intercourse  with  him.  There  was  blended  with  this  the 
frankness  which  always  forbade  the  remotest  suspicion  of  disguise,  a  clear, 
well-balanced  judgment,  sound,  practical  sense  and  great  fidelity  to  his  own 
convictions  of  right,  a  most  unaffected  humility  and  a  delicate  and  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  others.  It  was  impossible  to  be  on  terms  of  confi- 
dential friendship  with  him  without  discovering  the  pervading  and  controlling 
influence  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ  in  his  soul. 
These  constituted  the  element  in  which  he  breathed  and  moved ;  they  sancti- 
fied his  amiable  natural  traits  of  character ;  gave  an  exemplary  consistency  to 
his  private  walk,  and  an  impressiveness  to  his  public  ministrations ;  and  won 
the  continued  and  undying  attachment  of  his  friends. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  his  ministry  he  showed  himself  "  a  work- 
man that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth." 
His  discourses  were  carefully  prepared,  were  frill  of  evangelical  truth,  presented 
in  a  chaste  and  simple  style,  and  eminently  adapted  to  practical  usefulness. 
It  waa  remarked  to  me,  by  one  who  had  long  sat  under  his  ministry,  that  his 
preaching  was  uniformly  excellent ;  that,  if  not,  as  in  the  case  of  some,  occa- 
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sionally  rising  to  the  highest  order  of  eloquence,  yet  it  never  failed  to  interest 
and  satisfy  his  hearers.  As  a  Pastor,  he  had  peculiar  qualifications,  and  in  a 
remarkable  degree  won  his  way  to  the  hearts,  and  identified  himself  with  the 
interests,  of  his  people.  And  his  labours  were  peculiarly  owned  and  blessed 
by  the  Head  of  the  Church.  As  a  member  of  Church  Judicatories,  he  was 
punctual  and  regular  in  his  attendance,  and  he  was  always  cordially  greeted 
by  his  brethren,  as  one  who  combined,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  a  discrimi- 
nating  judgment  with  a  forbearing  and  conciliatory  spirit. 

His  death  was  in  beautiful  unison  with  his  life.  A  few  years  before  he 
died,  he  received  a  fall  which,  for  a  season  took  him  off  from  active  service. 
As  soon  as  he  could,  he  resumed  his  cherished  labours  with  great  ardour  and 
devotedness ;  but  the  fall  had  given  a  shock  to  his  constitution  from  which  it 
never  fully  recovered ;  and  it  undoubtedly  paved  the  way  for  the  inroads  of  that 
disease  under  which  he  sank  to  the  grave.  It  was  remarked,  as  he  prosecuted 
his  labours,  how  the  inner  man  bore  up  under  the  weakness  of  the  outer,  and 
how  he  counted  not  his  life  dear  unto  him  that  he  might  fulfil  his  ministry 
and  finish  his  course  with  joy.  He  was  laid  aside  from  his  labours  and  con- 
fined to  his  chamber  for  some  months.  That  chamber  witnessed  the  Christian 
Minister,  bowing  submissively  beneath  the  hand  of  his  Heavenly  Father, 
cherishing  the  peace  of  Christ,  casting  his  wife  and  children  on  the  care 
of  his  Covenant  God,  and,  with  a  hope  laying  hold  on  eternal  life,  patiently 
waiting  for  his  departure  to  Heaven.  My  visits  to  his  sick  chamber  always 
proved  refreshing  and  profitable  to  me ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  gently  fell 
asleep,  I  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  it  was  gain  for  him  to  die. 

Yours  in  Christian  bonds, 

THOMAS  DEWITT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 

New  York,  March  15, 1849. 

My  dear  Friend :  You  have  asked  me  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  the 
character  and  ministerial  standing  of  my  late  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McMorrty. 
I  had  occasion  to  know  him  well.  He  was  not  far  my  senior  in  age,  and  we 
were  in  habits  of  constant  intercourse  from  our  childhood.  We  were  scholars 
together  in  the  same  School  and  in  the  same  Academy ;  and  we  were  students 
together  m  the  same  College  and  in  the  same  Theological  Seminary.  From 
the  time  of  his  removal  as  a  Pastor  to  this  city,  we  lived  on  terms  of  unin- 
terrupted intimacy  until  his  death ;  and  I  felt  that  event  as  a  most  serioos 
bereavement. 

From  his  earliest  days  there  was  a  purity  about  him  that  put  his  motives 
beyond  suspicion,  in  whatever  he  said  or  did.  He  was  gifted  with  a  discretion 
and  soundness  of  judgment  that  made  it  easy  for  him  to  detect  error,  whether 
in  doctrine,  measures,  or  practice.  There  was  a  gentleness,  a  soothing  infln- 
ence  in  his  manners  and  conduct,  peculiarly  his  own ;  and  I  have  often  seen 
its  power  displayed  amidst  those  scenes  of  debate  in  deliberative  assemblies, 
where  warmth  in  argument  had  risen  too  high,  and  where  Jiis  voice  acted  like 
a  charm  to  allay  the  rising  tempest.  He  had  a  kindness  towards  all,  and  an 
affectionati^ness  towards  those  he  loved,  which  not  only  made  him  valued  as  a 
friend,  but  which  also  qualified  him  for  special  usefulness  among  the  young, 
whose  hearts  can  be  often  touched  by  the  very  smile  of  an  affectionate  Pastor. 
The  great  characteristics  of  his  preaching  were  clearness  in  his  exhibitions  of 
truth,  and  a  mild  earnestness,  which  led  his  hearers  to  feel  how  much  he 
desired  to  do  them  good.  Such  a  ministry  would,  of  course,  be  fruitful;  and, 
accordingly,  under  his  labours  in  the  Market  Street  Church,  the  members 
increased  from  a  mere  handful  to  a  number  so  large  as  to  render  the  Church 
distinguished  in  our  city  for  its  spiritual  prosperity. 
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I  know  oot  how  far  you  iiKsludo  in  your  biographical  sketches,  or  expect 
from  your  correspondents,  any  reference  to  the  dying  hours  of  the  clergymen 
whose  names  you  are  connneiiiorating.  But  there  was  something  so  peculiarly 
impressive  in  the  last  days  of  Dr.  McMurray  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  a 
brief  allusion  to  them.  I  never  saw  a  death-bed  scene  of  more  varied  joys, 
more  enlarged  views  of  Divine  truth,  more  complete  superiority  to  every 
earthly  tie  and  feeling.  His  spirit  often  seemed  to  have  passed  away  so  far 
towards  Heaven  as  to  have  lost  all  view  of  earth,  and  to  be  waiting  with  its 
eyes  fixed  upward  for  the  signal  that  would  call  it  home.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  illness  he  had  seasons  of  darkness  and  disquietude.  A  few  weeks 
before  his  death  he  observed  to  me, — "  I  have  had  my  conflicts,  but  my  Saviour 
would  not  let  me  die,  would  not  let  me  die  [repeating  it]  till  he  had  given  me 
victory  over  all  through  Him  who  hath  loved  me."  And  a  complete  victory 
it  was.  He  felt,  to  the  last,  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  unworthiness  and 
short-coming,  but,  with  it  all,  such  a  steadfast  hold  of  the  Divine  promises, 
such  an  elevating  sense  of  pardoning  grace,  that,  at  times,  I  have  seen  his 
bosom  heaving  with  the  fulness  of  its  own  joys.  When  portions  of  the  Bible 
were  repeated  to  him,  he  would  often  exclaim, — "What  light!  What  love! 
How  it  shines !"  His  favourite  petition,  as  he  approached  the  last  hour,  was 
the  prayer  of  Stephen, — "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !"  and  his  last  breath 
was  seen  to  leave  him  as  he  repeated  the  Saviour's  name  for  the  last  time.  I 
can  never  forget  the  scenes  of  that  chamber,  and,  often  as  he  expressed  his 
thanks  for  my  visits,  I  always  felt  that  I  received  more  enjoyment  than  I  was 
the  means  of  imparting.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  honouring  his  Master,  and 
an  ornament  to  the  Ministry. 

Believe  me  yours  very  truly, 

J.  M.  MATHEWS 


JOHN  DEWITT,   D.D  * 

1811—1831. 
John  Dewitt  was  a  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Braisted)  Dewitt,  and  was 
bom  in  CatskiU,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1789.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Tjerick  Dewitt,  who  emigrated  from  Holland,  and  settled  at  Kingston,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1656.  His  fether  was  a  former,  as  indeed  were  nearly 
all  his  paternal  ancestors  in  this  country.  At  a  very  early  age  he  discovered  a 
passionate  fondness  for  reading ;  and  his  &ther,  who  did  not  &il  to  notice  and 
appreciate  the  precocious  intellectual  developments  of  his  son,  resolv^  to  give 
bim  the  best  advantages  for  an  education  that  were  within  his  reach.  He  fitted 
for  College  mainly  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  of  CatskiU.  He 
entered  Union  College  in  1805,  and,  after  remaining  there  three  years,  trans- 
ferred his  relation  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated  in  1809. 
His  &ther,  who  was  ambitious  chiefly  of  his  acquiring  worldly  distinction,  placed 
him  in  the  law  office  d  Peter  Van  Scfaaak,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  legal 
attainments,  at  Kinderhook;  but  he  had  not  been  there  long  before,  to  his  father's 
great  disappointment,  he  became  the  subject  of  strong  religious  impressions,  which 
resulted  in  a  determination  to  abandon  the  profession  of  Law  and  devote  himself 
to  the  Ministry.     "  Oh,  John,  John,"  said  his  £ither,  expreesmg  his  disappcHnt- 
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ment  in  the  Butch  language,  which  was  then  extensively  used  in  that  nei^hoar- 
hood, — "  I  Uiought  I  was  going  to  make  a  great  man  of  you."  "  Ah,  fiuher," 
was  the  son's  reply,  in  the  same  language, — "  the  good  only  are  great"  The 
old  gentleman  could  not,  for  some  time,  become  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  his 
son's  being  a  Minister  ;  and,  on  this  account,  he  laboured  under  some  disadvan- 
tages in  obtaining  his  Theological  education.  He  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and  sou^t  the  direction  and  assistance  of  his  old  friend,  Br.  Porter,  under  whom 
he  prosecuted  his  Theological  course.  The  Boctor  was  greatly  pleased  with  his 
pupfl,  and  was  heard  many  years  after  to  speak  of  the  fuH  and  able  analysis  of 
Edwards  on  the  Will,  and  some  other  profound  Theological  treatises,  which  he 
produced  at  that  early  period. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  Berkshire  (Congregational)  Association,  on 
the  15th  of  October,  1811.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  as  Pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Lanesborough,  Mass.,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1812,  as 
ooUoague  with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Collins.*  The  Ordination  Sermon  was  preadied 
by  the  Rev.  Br.  Porter,  of  CatskilL  Here  he  continued  till  near  the  dose  of 
1813,  when  he  received  calls,  about  the  same  time,  from  the  Reformed  Butdi 
Churches  in  Schenectady  and  Albany ;  the  latter  of  which  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  accept.  There  were  at  that  time  two  Butch  Churches  in  Albany,  forming 
one  pastoral  charge,  under  the  care  of  two  ministers.  By  his  settlement  Mr. 
Bewitt  became  the  colleague  of  Br.  John  M.  Bradford,  with  whom  he  altematcd 
in  ministerial  service  until  the  year  1815.  In  that  year  he  received  a  call  to  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  Butch  Church  in  New  York ;  and,  though  greatly  attached 
to  his  field  of  labour  in  Albany,  yet,  as  certfun  obstacles  to  his  usefulness  existed 
there,  for  the  removal  of  which  he  had  little  reason  to  hope,  he  reluctantly 
determined  to  accept  the  call.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  underrated  the 
attachment  of  his  flock ;  for  no  sooner  were  his  difficulties  understood  than  the 
provision  for  their  removal  was  promptly  agreed  upon.  A  separation  between 
the  two  congregations  was  effected,  and  each  minister  had  his  distinct  pastoral 
charge.  Br.  Bradford  and  Mr.  Bewitt  drew  lots  for  the  churches,  and  the 
South  Church  fell  to  the  latter;  the  people  being  left  to  follow  either  Pastcnr 
according  to  their  preference.  Mr.  Bewitt  still  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  congregation,  and  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  labours  for  several  years 
with  great  alacrity  and  acceptance. 

In  September,  1823,  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Criticism,  Church  History  and 
Pastoral  Theology,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  being 
vacant,  Mr.  Bewitt  was  elected  to  fill  it ;  and,  as  there  were  then  only  two 
Professorships  in  the  institution, — the  other,  that  of  Bidacdc  Theology,  being 
held  by  the  venerable  Br.  John  H.  Livingston, — the  duties  to  which  Mr.  Bewitt 
was  called  required  the  most  indefatigable  industry.  Br.  Livingston  died  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1825;  and  the  additional  Libours  <^  instaructaog 
the  classes  in  Bidactic  Theology  devolved  upon  the  surviving  Professor  until 
another  was  chosen,  which  was  not  till  the  ensuing  September.  Br.  Bewitt 
(for  the  degree  of  Boctor  of  Bivmity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Washington 
College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1824 )  was  relieved  fircHn  a  portion  cl  his  duties  in 

*  Daniel  Collins  was  bora  at  Onllford,  Conn.  ;  was  gradaated  at  Yale  College  in 
1760  ;  studied  theology  under  th*.  direotion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamj,  at  Bethlehem, 
Conn. ;  was  ordained,  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Chareh  in  Lanesboroagby 
Mass.,  April  17,  1764;  and  died  August  26,  1822,  aged  eighty-three  years. 
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1825,  by  the  establishment  of  a  third  Professorship,  embracing  the  branches  of 
Church  History  and  Pastoral  Theology, — only,  however,  to  have  the  amount  oi 
labour  restored  by  the  revival  of  Rutgers  College,  in  which  he  took  the  deepest 
interest.  A  plan  was  formed  which  provided  that,  for  a  while,  certain  duties,  in 
the  College  should  be  performed  by  the  Professors  in  the  Seminary.  Dr. 
Dewitt  promptly  assumed  the  duty  c^  instruction  in  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres, 
and  discharged  it,  as  he  did  his  other  duties,  with  great  ability  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

Dr.  Dewitt  remained  in  his  Professorship  till  the  dose  of  his  life.  His  con- 
stitution was  naturally  vigorous,  though  he  suffered,  for  many  years,  from  a 
bronchial  affection,  which  somewhat  embarrassed  him  in  public  speaking,  and 
formed  one  inducement  for  his  acceptance  of  the  Professorship.  His  heart, 
however,  was  so  much  in  the  ministry  that  he  could  not  but  respond  fevourably 
to  many  of  the  applications  that  were  made  to  him  to  preach  in  New  Brunswick 
and  other  places  in  the  region ;  so  that  he  really  preached  as  much  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  Professor.  His  last  illness  was 
brie^  though,  several  months  before,  his  constitution  had  been  materially  impaired 
by  exposure  and  exhaustion  from  a  journey  undertaken  in  the  service  of  the 
Church.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  remote  cause  of  an  attack  €i  fever 
that  terminated  his  life.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  October,  1831,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cannon,  who  was  one  of  his  colleagues.  The  General  Synod,  at  an  extra 
session,  held  soon  after  his  death,  ordered  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument, 
with  an  appropriate  inscription,  which  was  shortly  after  carried  into  effect. 

Dr.  Dewitt  was  married,  about  the  year  1810,  to  Sarah  Schoonmaker,  of 
Saugerties,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  By  this  marriage  he  had  seven  children, 
two  of  whom  entered  the  legal  profession,  and  one  the  ministry, — the  latter  is 
now  (1864)  Professor  in  the  same  Seminary  with  which  his  &ther  was  so  honour- 
ably connected.  Mrs.  De^tt  died  in  1824 ;  and,  m  September,  1826,  he  was 
married  to  Anna  Maria  Bridgen,  of  Albany,  who  survived  him  about  eleven 
years,  and  died  at  Albany  in  1842.  By  the  second  marriage  he  had  two 
diildren,  both  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  married  to  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Yermilye, 
D.  D.,  now  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  to  the  Rev.  James  Cruiokshanks,  of 
Spencer,  Mass. 

Dr.  Dewitt's  publications  are  - — 

A  Sermon  on  Infimt  Baptism,  preached  at  Albany,    .... 

A  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Livingston,  D.D.,         -  1826 

A  Sermon  on  the  Necessity  of  the  Atonement,  preached  in  the  Murray 
Street  Church,  New  York,  and  published  as  one  of  the  Murray  Street 
Lectures, 1830 

A  Premium  Tract  entitled  "  The  Bible  of  Divine  Origm," 

A  Sermon  on  Regeneration,  (posthuuKHis,) 1832 

FROM  THE  REV.  HENRY  MANDEVILLE,  D.D. 

AlbanT;  May  8,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Dewitt  began  in  September,  1826, 
when  1  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  in  which  he  was 
then  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature.     I  had  been  ikvoured,  by  a  friend,  the 
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late  Professor  J.  A.  Yates,  of  Union  College,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
him,  and,  soon  after  my  arrival,  I  sallied  forth  to  deliver  it. 

As  I  drew  near  his  residence,  a  gentleman,  approaching  from  the  opposite 
direction,  arrested  my  attention.  He  was  a  little  below  the  average  height, 
stoutly  made,  broad  shouldered  and  broad  faced.  His  hat  hung  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  with  the  rim  resting  apparently  on  the  collar  of  his  coat  behind ; 
and  underneath,  beginning  to  separate  on  an  exposed  forehead  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, floated  sportively,  outward  and  backward  in  the  wind,  long  curling 
locks  of  brown  hair.  He  came  on  with  a  rapid  step  and  a  swinging  gait,  and 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  he  twirled  and  flourished  a  cane  in  his  right  hand, 
as  if  he  were  practising,  much  to  his  own  amusement,  but  to  the  manifest 
alarm  of  passers-by,  a  lesson  in  sword  exercise.  But,  while  his  feet  seemed 
to  be  thus  hurrying  forward  on  a  business  of  life  and  death,  and  his  hands  to 
be  entertaining  themselves  as  they  liked  best  by  the  way,  his  eyes,  indifferent 
to  what  was  passing  below,  had  a  distinct  occupation  of  their  own.  They 
roamed  every  where,  examining  every  thing,  overlooking  nothing.  They 
were  now  bent  upon  the  pavement,  as  if  busy  with  the  geological  character 
of  the  stones  which  composed  it ;  they  now  looked  sideways  at  the  street,  as 
if  rt  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  its  width  in  feet  and  inches ;  they 
now  turned  upward,  and  slowly  ascended  the  walls  of  the  buildings  on  either 
side  of  the  street,  as  if  their  materials  and  structure  were  worthy  of  profound 
consideration ;  and  now,  having  reached  the  very  topmost  brick  of  the  chim- 
ney opposite,  they  struck  out  boldly  into  the  measureless  ether,  and  seemed 
to  be  lost  in  astronomical  and  meteorological  speculation. 

These  observations,  made  in  less  time  than  1  have  been  engaged  in  relating 
them,  wore  yet  in  progress,  when,  before  we  could  meet,  he  suddenly  turned 
aside,  and,  mounting  a  short  flight  of  steps,  entered  a  dwelling  a  few  feet  in 
advance  of  me,  casting  at  me,  as  he  went  in,  an  enquiring  glance  from  a  large 
clear  blue  or  blue-grey  eye.  Arrived  opposite  the  door,  to  my  surprise,  it 
bore  the  very  number  to  which  I  had  been  directed  as  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Dewitt.  I  rang  the  bell.  The  gentleman  I  had  just  seen  entering  appeared. 
"  Well "  said  he,  "  well,"  as  if  impatient  to  know  ray  business.  <«  Is  Dr.  Dewitt 
at  home;"  I  asked,  somewhat  disconcerted  by  his  abrupt,  impatient  manner. 
"I  am  the  man,"  was  his  reply.  "Will  you  allow  me  to  see  you  a  few 
moments  ^ "     «  Walk  in  " — and  in  I  went. 

Leading  me  into  a  parlor  and  requesting  roe  to  be  seated,  he  himself  remained 
standing,  with  those  inquisitive  eyes  of  his  fixed  upon  me,  as  if  intent  on 
wrenching  from  me  the  purpose  of  my  visit,  and,  before  I  had  time  to  open  my 
lips,  I  was  greeted  with  a  repetition  of  the  address  which  had  already  so 
startled  me.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  well."  My  self-possession  now  utterly  for- 
sook me ;  and,  with  a  trembling  hand,  delivering  my  letter  of  introduction,  I 
stammered  out  in  a  broken  sentence  my  desire  to  enter  the  Seminary,  and 
pursue  a  course  of  Theological  study  under  his  instruction.  Recalled  to  him- 
self by  my  visible  embarrassment,  or  regarding  me  in  a  very  different  light 
when  he  learned  that  I  was  not  an  intruder  upon  his  time,  but  a  prospective 
pupil,  he  instantly,  as  when  the  sun  bursts  through  cloud  and  mist  on  the 
raw  atmosphere  of  a  dismal  day  and  bathes  the  whole  landscape  in  warmth, 
splendour  and  beauty,  assumed  the  most  conciliatory,  tender,  anxiously  afleo* 
tionate  and  winning  address,  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive;  and  1  forgave 
him,  and  shortly  after  took  my  leave,  very  happy. 

In  this  short  scenic  sketch  all  who  knew  Dr.  Dewitt  will  recognize,  if  I 
mistake  not,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  at  least 
one  of  his  address ; — a  neglect  of  those  slight  courtesies,  (the  result  rather  of 
pre-occupation  and  inability  to  conceal  it,  than  of  intentional  rudeness,)  which 
ingratiate  at  first  sight,  and  produce  an  impression  of  considerate  affability 
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mud  friendship.  Had  anj  one  inferred  from  this  abrupt  manner  that  the 
Doctor  was  deficient  in  kindness  of  heart,  the  inference  would  have  done  him 
great  injustice ;  for  no  man,  in  my  opinion, — an  opinion  formed  after  inter, 
course  with  him  extending  through  three  years, — possessed  a  greater  share 
than  he  of  sensibility  and  real  goodness.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
interest  him  before  these  were  disclosed — the  apparent  rock  had  to  be  struck 
before  th^  waters  within  would  How  copiously  forth. 

I  had  arrived  at  New  Brunswick  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term.  Hebrew  being  there,  as  in  other  Seminaries,  the  first  study 
of  a  Theological  course,  I  came  immediately  under  the  Doctor's  instruction. 
Few  elementary  aids  in  English  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  then  existed  in  this 
country,  and  of  those  that  did  exist,  none  were  used  as  yet  in  the  Seminary. 
Tne  instructions  of  the  Doctor  were  given  by  Lectures ;  and,  as  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  term  had  already  passed  before  my  arrival,  I  found  my  endeavours 
to  keep  pace  with  the  class  in  hearing,  copying,  committing  to  memory,  recit- 
ing, and,  above  all,  understanding  the  current  Lectures,  seriously  embarrassed 
by  my  ignorance  of  those  which  had  been  previously  delivered.  I  borrowed 
the  notes  of  my  fellow  pupils,  but  want  of  time  and  the  difficulty  of  under- 
standing mere  rules,  without  pertinent  examples  to  illustrate  them,  rendered 
them  almost  useless.  The  consequence,  as  might  be  expected,  was,  that  I 
scarcely  ever  appeared  in  the  lecture  room  decently  prepared  for  a  recitation. 
After  repeated  failures,  which  annoyed  me  exceedingly,  and  the  more  because 
they  made  me  the  Hebrew  butt  of  the  class,  the  Doctor  one  day  called  me  up, 
and  put  to  me  a  series  of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  were  so  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  my  optics  that,  though  I  rolled  them  about  in  an  agony  of  search, 
I  could  find  none  of  them,  and  in  despair  I  dropped  into  my  seat.  He  looked 
at  me  in  surprise,  then  reddened  with  displeasure,  and  was  evidently  on  the 
point  of  giving  it  severe  utterance;  but  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and 
proceeded  with  the  recitation  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  At  its  close,  he 
requested  me  to  remain  after  the  other  students  had  left. 

"  Mr.  Mandeville,  why  did  you  treat  me  so  disrespectfully  just  now  ?" 
"  Disrespectfully,  Doctor  ?  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing."  «  Why  then 
did  you  take  your  seat  in  that  unceremonious,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  sullen 
manner,  without  answering  my  questions  ?"  *«  Ah,  my  dear  Doctor,  how  you 
have  misapprehended  me  !  I  meant  no  disrespect ;  I  sat  down  because  I  was 
chi^rined  and  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  could  not  answer ;  and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  because,  after  so  many  failures,  I  was  in  despair  of  ever  getting  an 
insight  into  the  Hebrew."  «*  That  was  the  case,  was  it  ?"  and  his  brow  cleared 
at  once — "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — I  thought  otherwise.  But  what  will  you  do  ? 
I  can't  go  over  the  ground  again  for  your  benefit ;  you  must  get  abreast  of 
your  class  somehow.  Come,  try — a  strong  will  can  achieve  wonders.  Try, 
try ;  if  I  can  aid  you,  be  assured  I  will  with  pleasure." 

I  went  home  ruminating.  I  had  just  heard  of  Stuart's  translation  of  Gese- 
nius'  Hebrew  Grammar.  My  resolution  was  taken.  That  very  evening  I  went 
by  the  boat  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  returned  in  the  morning  with  the 
precious  volume  in  my  possession.  It  was  then  Thursday.  We  had  a  recita- 
tion in  Archaeology  that  day,  and  on  the  next  it  happened  that  the  Doctor 
was  called  from  town  and  we  had  none  in  Hebrew.  On  Saturday  we  never 
had  one.  During  all  this  time  the  Grammar  of  Stuart  was  my  constant  study, 
—all  day  and  nearly  all  night ;  and,  on  Monday  morning,  1  was  master  not 
merely  of  all  the  ground  over  which  my  class  had  passed,  but  of  much  of 
which  they  knew  nothing.  My  short  Hebrew  lesson,  too,  had  been  conned 
with  a  diligence  which  left  nothing  unexplained.  Every  word,  with  its  inflex- 
ions, every  vowel  sign,  with  its  changes  and  transpositions,  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  sense  and  government,  I  had  made  myself  thoroughly  fkmiliar  with. 
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Behold  me  then  seated  in  the  lecture  room.  I  look  at  the  Doctor  verj 
demurely;  and  I  observe  that  he  is  looking  at  me  very  kindly.  Condescen- 
sion and  patronage  were  written  in  every  line  of  his  face.  It  said  as  plainly  is 
face  could  say, — "  Poor  fellow,  don't  be  alarmed  ;  we'll  deal  gently  with  you; 
and,  with  a  little  patience  and  hard  work,  we'll  make  a  Hebrew  of  you  yet." 
It  is  soon  my  turn  to  read.  I  read  and  translate  with  a  fluency  which  the 
Doctor  manifestly  did  not  expect.  He  gives  me  a  word  to  parse.  The  analy- 
sis of  it  is  easy ;  and,  for  this  reason,  doubtless,  it  was  selected ;  for  the 
Doctor  is  aware  of  my  deficiencies  in  grammar,  and  he  will  favour  me.  The 
promptitude  and  confidence,  however,  with  which  I  proceed,  encourages  him 
to  select  another.  This,  too,  is  quickly  disposed  of,  and  another,  and  another. 
He  shows  astonishment — the  class  share  it.  He  is  resolved  to  ascertain  how 
much  I  do  know,  and  he  selects  the  most  diflBcult  case  in  the  sentence.  I 
analyze  it  as  promptly  as  before.  His  astonishment  is  still  greater — but  there 
is  one  part  of  my  analysis  pointedly  at  variance  with  my  previous  instructions. 
He  corrects  me.  I  deferentially  beg  his  pardon,  but,  at  the  same  time,  adduce 
an  example  which  confirms  my  position.  He  reddens  even  more  than  he  had 
done  the  week  before,  but  he  frankly  acknowledges  that  I  am  right ;  and, 
soon  after,  dismissing  the  class,  he  once  more  requests  me  to  remam. 

"  Mr.  Mandeville,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  "  Of  what,  Doctor  ?" 
"  Of  this  rapid  progress  in  Hebrew,  and  its  grammar  ?"  "  Why,  I  have 
been  studying  as  you  recommended,  Doctor."  "  Studying  what  ?'*  «*  My 
lesson  and  Stuart's  Gesenius."  «  Humph !  "  said  the  Doctor,  «  you  may  go 
now." 

I  need  scarcely  say  an  order  was  immediately  sent  to  the  city  of  New  York 
for  as  many  copies  of  Stuart  as  there  were  members  of  the  class.  But  what 
particularly  amused  us  all  the  next  time  we  visited  the  room  of  the  Doctor, 
we  observed  a  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar  lying  at  his  elbow  ;  and  he  soon 
informed  us  that  recitations  from  it  would  be  henceforth  substituted  for  his 
Lectures.  Happily  for  us  that  they  were  ;  for  we  soon  ascertained  that  much 
previously  taught  by  him  sadly  needed  review  and  correction.  His  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  language  was  obviously  very  limited.  In  fact,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  Professors  in  our  Literary  and  Theological  institutions,  he  had  been 
selected  with  reference  rather  to  his  general  acquirements,  and  the  position  he 
held  in  the  Church,  than  to  his  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  and  its  literature ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  began  his  preparation  for  the  Professor- 
ship only  when  he  became  its  incumbent. 

And  yet,  strange  as  may  appear,  after  making  such  a  statement,  I  regard 
Dr.  Dewitt  as  one  of  the  ablest  Professors  with  whom  I  ever  came  in  contact. 
If  his  professional  knowledge  was  not  great,  it  was  nevertheless  suflScient  to 
correct  and  guide  us ;  while,  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  memory,  stored 
with  information  upon  almost  all  subjects,  with  a  vigorous  understanding, 
with  a  brilliant  imagination,  with  a  delicate  perception  of  beauty,  and  with  a 
suggestive  faculty  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled,  much  less  surpassed,  he 
possessed  the  enviable  power  of  investing  with  interest  every  subject  which  he 
touched,  and  kindling  the  enthusiasm  of  his  pupils.  Few  were  the  recitations 
from  which  we  did  not  retire  with  our  minds  in  a  glow  of  admiration  at  some 
original  conception  of  the  text,  some  pertinent  and  striking  illustration,  direct 
or  analogical,  or  at  least  some  casual  remark,  imparting  to  the  fact,  or  truth, 
or  sentiment  under  consideration,  and  even  to  dry  grammatical  forms,  a  new 
and  exciting  aspect. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Doctor's  extraordinary  memory  and  stores  of  general 
information.  The  following  incident  which  broke  ibc  monotony  of  our  student 
life,  and  is  yet,  I  believe,  traditional  in  the  Seminary,  will  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  both.     But,  before  I  proceed  to  the  relation,  I  should  observe  that 
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the  Doctor,  like  all  men  of  an  original  turn  of  mind,  cherished  an  undisguised 
contempt  for  the  mere  retailer  of  the  opinions  of  other  men ;  especially  when 
the  latter  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  I  really  believe  that, 
had  he  possessed  power  to  dispose  of  a  culprit  of  this  class,  he  would  have 
sentenced  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence. 

It  was  the  second  year  of  my  connection  with  the  Seminary  that  a  young 
gentleman  from  Scotland,  who  had  studied  Theology  one  year  in  his  native 
land,  entered  the  Junior  class ;  with  the  expectation,  however,  of  obtaining  a 
dispensation  from  the  General  Synod,  for  which  he  soon  after  applied,  to  finish 
his  course  of  study  in  two  years.  The  dispensation  was  subsequently  granted 
on  the  condition  that  he  sustained  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  preached  a 
sermon,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  gave  evidence  of  due  ability 
and  acquirements.  Whether  the  examination  took  place  or  not,  I  do  not 
remember ;  but  the  sermon  was  prepared  and  preached.  When  the  students 
had,  as  usual,  criticised  the  performance,  most  of  them  praising  it  in  exalted 
terms.  Dr.  Dewitt  rose,  and  said  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  entertaining  us 
a  moment  with  a  few  historical  reminiscences;  and  he  then  went  on  to  relate 
that  there  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  in  Scotland,  two  cele- 
brated men,  who  were  brothers ;  the  one  a  Mathematician,  and  the  other  a 
Minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  told  us  where  they  were  bom,  and  when  and 
where  th€y  were  educated.  When  he  had  traced  their  career  in  common,  he 
spoke  of  each  separately ;  of  the  Mathematician  first ;  informing  us  how  he 
rose  to  the  highest  distinction,  and  won  the  friendship  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
by  whose  recommendation  he  was  elected  Professor  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, &c.,  &c.;  then  of  the  Preacher,  following  him  step  by  step  until  he 
reached  the  highest  eminence,  and  became  the  acknowledged  ornament  of  his 
Church  and  Country.  He  wrote  and  published,  the  Doctor  continued  with 
increasing  animation  and  emphasis,  a  volume  6f  sermons.  Among  these  there 
was  one  of  remarkable  beauty  and  power.  The  Doctor  warmed,  and  his  eye 
gleamed  with  mingled  admiration  and  mischief,  as  he  spoke  of  the  various 
excellencies  of  the  sermon, — its  arrangement,  its  argumentation,  its  superb 
imagery ;  and  proceeding  thus  until,  having  wound  us  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  interest  and  excitement,  he  paused ;  and  looking  around  deliberately  on  the 
circle  of  students,  and  at  last  fixing  his  gaze  on  one  now  deadly  pale,  he  closed 
by  saying,  amid  a  breathless  silence, — '<And  that  sermon.  Gentlemen,  we  have 
heard  to-day." 

"A  man  is  known,"  saith  a  Spanish  proverb,  "by  the  company  he  keeps." 
I  believe  that  company  is  a  less  unerring  index  of  character  than  certain 
marked  predilections  for  things.  Dr.  Dewitt  was  extravagantly  fond  of  the 
old  poets  and  prose  writers  of  the  English  language ;  from  Chaucer  down  to 
Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor, — and  of  flowers.  One  of  the  former  was  scarcely 
ever,  when  he  was  in  his  study,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  hand;  and  one  of 
the  latter,  whether  he  was  at  home  or  abroad,  in  his  study,  in  the  street,  or, 
in  his  lecture  room,  was  scarcely  ever,  during  the  summer  season,  absent  from 
his  hand,  or  a  button-hole  of  his  coat.  Pinks,  especially,  which  he  reared 
from  cuttings,  were  his  passion ;  and  I  have  many  a  time  observed  him  busy 
as  a  bee,  and  humming  like  a  bee,  over  an  array  of  inverted  tumblers,  that 
might  have  furnished  the  dinner  table  of  a  very  respectable  city  hotel.  When 
he  bad  succeeded  in  maturing  a  fine  double  carnation,  he  was  in  raptures — 
almost  in  an  ecstacy,  a  fury  of  sentiment  and  emotion. 

Of  the  piety  of  Dr.  Dewitt,  and  his  ability  as  a  Preacher,  all  who  knew 
htm  will  speak  in  terms  of  strong  commendation.  Of  a  joyous,  happy  tem- 
perament, his  religion,  as  a  serious  display,  was  less  demonstrative  than  that 
of  many  others;  but  no  one  could  doubt,  certainly  no  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  the  sincerity  and  fervour  of  his  love  for  Christ  and  his 
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cause.  In  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  our  common  salvation, 
and  especially  of  Christian  experience,  I  have  often  observed  his  voice  falter- 
ing and  the  tear  trembling  in  his  eye. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  excelled  by  few.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing 
remarkable  in  his  address.  Hearing  him,  you  would  observe  that  his  attitude 
was  dignified,  his  manner  unaffected  and  serious,  his  voice  strong  and  agree- 
able, and  his  enunciation  deliberate  and  distinct ;  but  you  might  regret,  per- 
haps, that  he  was  so  closely  confined  to  his  notes ;  since  it  impaired  the  effect 
of  his  manly  frame  and  noble  brow ;  keeping  him,  as  it  did,  too  much  of  the 
time,  in  a  stooping  posture,  and  confining  one  hand  to  his  manuscript.  His 
address,  however,  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  superior  attractions  of  the  subject 
and  its  handling.  No  man  could  more  felicitously  introduce  his  proposition 
and  divide  the  discussion,  or  more  vigorously,  yet  simply,  conduct  the  argu- 
ment ;  and  few  approached  him  in  the  aptness  and  originality  of  his  illustn- 
tions  and  the  purity  and  precision  of  his  style.  I  always  heard  him  with 
instruction  and  pleasure ;  and  what  is  an  unerring  test  of  a  superior  mind  in 
the  pulpit,  I  never  heard  him  without  being  able  to  bear  away  with  me,  and 
reconsider  at  home,  the  larger  portion  of  his  discourse. 

Such,  very  imperfectly  delineated,  was  Dr.  Dewitt  as  a  Man,  a  Professor, 
a  Christian,  a  Preacher — at  least  such  were  the  impressions  which,  in  these 
several  relations,  he  made  on  my  mind,  memory  and  heart. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  MANDEVILLE. 


JOHN   SCOTT  MABON  * 

1812—1849. 

John  Soott  Mabon,  a  sod  of  George  and  Mai;garet  (Tillie)  MaboD,  was 
bom  in  the  pariah  of  Bowden,  Roxburgh  County,  Scotland,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1783.  His  fitther  was  a  weaver,  and  in  moderate  worldly  circomstaDces. 
but  both  his  parents  were  eminently  pious,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  their  children.  As  be  was  rather  a  feeble  boy,  he  was 
employed,  for  two  or  three  summers,  in  watching  his  Other's  cows  in  the  field; 
and,  as  this  gave  him  abundant  leisure  for  reading,  he  read  many  religious  books 
by  which  the  early  serious  tendencies  of  his  mmd  were  greatly  strengthened. 
His  &ther,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  become  a  Minister  of  the  Goepel,  sent 
him  to  school  at  Selkirk,  distant  four  miles;  and  he  bought  a  pony  for  his 
accommodation,  so  that  he  might  spend  his  nights  at  home.  About  this  time 
be  had  great  anxiety  in  regard  to  his  spiritual  interests,  and,  for  a  consideFable 
period,  was  alternately  struggling  against  sin,  and  then  yielding  to  it,  so  that  his 
experience  had  no  very  definite  or  satis&ctory  character.     At  length,  however, 
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he  gained  a  clearer  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Christian  scheme,  and  was 
enabled,  as  he  believed,  in  the  exercise  of  a  living  &ith,  to  consecrate  himself  to 
the  glory  d  his  Redeemer. 

About  this  time  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived  became 
i^prehensive  that  they  were  in  danger  of  an  invasion  fix)m  the  French ;  and  this 
seems  to  have  first  suggested  to  his  father  the  idea  of  seeking  a  home  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.  Having,  at  length,  formed  the  purpose  of  doing  so,  he  dis- 
posed of  the  little  property  that  he  had,  and,  in  company  with  several  of  his 
neighbours  who  had  joined  him  in  the  enterprise,  went  to  Greenock,  with  a  view 
to  embark  for  America;  and  they  actually  did  embark,  in  an  American  ship 
bound  for  New  York,  in  July,  1796.  On  their  passage,  they  encountered  a 
squadron  of  four  French  frigates,  which,  at  first,  assumed  toward  them  a  very 
threatening  attitude ;  but,  as  soon  as  satis&ctory  evidence  was  furnished  that  it 
was  an  American  ship,  they  were  sufiered  to  proceed  on  their  way  without 
further  molestation.  The  ship  reached  New  York,  after  a  long  passage,  some- 
time in  September;  and,  as  Mr.  Mabon's  (the  fether's)  funds  were  now  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  expense  of  the  voyage,  and  he  had  no  friends  or  acquaintances 
here  to  whom  he  could  look  for  aid,  the  condition  of  the  &mily  seemed  well- 
nigh  desperate.  In  consequence  of  the  expected  appearance  of  the  Yellow  Fever 
in  New  York,  they  hastened  up  to  Albany,  and  thence  to  Cambridge,  Washington 
County,  where  they  found  a  Scotch  settlement,  and  an  excellent  minister  of  their 
own  communion, — ^the  Rev.  Mr.  Beveridge.  Here  they  took  possession  of  an 
old  deserted  log-house,  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  until  they  could  afibrd  to 
have  better  accommodations.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  then  a  boy  of 
about  thurtecn,  and  earnestly  desurous  oi  obtaining  a  liberal  education,  went  to 
live  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whyte,  the  minister  of  Argyle,  with  a  view  to  prosecute 
his  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College,  under  him,  and  to  pay  for  his  board 
and  tuition  by  his  services  in  the  fiunily.  He  was  taken  ill,  however,  after  a 
abort  time,  and  went  home ;  and,  after  his  recovery,  he  yielded  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  and  was  engaged  with  his  fiaither  at  weaving  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half, — never,  however,  during  this  period,  giving  up  the  cherished  idea  of  going 
to  College.  He  then  went  to  live  again  with  Mr.  Whyte,  and,  after  remaming 
with  him  two  years,  working  through  the  day,  and  studying  only  in  the  evening, 
— (though  he  had,  by  this  time,  made  considerable  progress  in  the  classics,) — ^he 
began  to  yield  to  discouragement,  and  to  feel  that,  unless  Providence  should 
make  his  way  more  clear  than  it  then  was,  his  fiivourite  project  must  be  aban- 
doned. His  fiither,  who  had,  by  this  time,  removed  his  fiunily  to  Argyle,  went 
to  Salem,  and  procured  a  boarding  place  for  him,  with  a  view  to  his  entering 
the  Academy  tiiere ;  but  this  plan  was  fi*ustrated  by  his  nearly  cutting  off  his 
foot,  while  attempting  to  assist  his  fiither,  in  the  woods,  in  cutting  down  trees. 
This  casualty  confined  him  for  almost  a  year,  during  which  time  he  was  occupied 
in  study,  thou^  without  the  benefit  of  any  instruction.  He  remained  at  home 
now  nearly  two  years ;  and  by  this  time  his  Other's  worldly  circumstances  had 
80  much  improved  that  he  was  able,  without  any  q)ecial  inconvenience,  to  keep 
him  finr  a  year  at  the  Cambridge  Academy.  Here  he  completed  his  preparation 
for  College,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  offer  himself  for  admission  at  Union 
College,  he  was  attacked  with  the  fever  and  ague,  which  kept  him  back  six 
months.  Though  he  jomed  the  Freshman  dass,  he  was  enabled,  by  his  intense 
i^licalion,  to  keep  along  with  two  classes  at  the  same  time,  so  that,  when  he 
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graduated,  in  1806,  he  had  really  been  a  member  of  College  bnt  two  years  and  a 
half.  He  had  a  high  standmg  as  a  scholar,  as  was  indicated  by  the  &ct  that  he 
graduated  with  the  Greek  Oration. 

After  leaving  College,  two  or  three  months  previous  to  his  graduadon,  he  studied 
Hebrew  a  few  wedis,  under  the  Rev.  Br.  Banks,  then  of  Florida,  Montgomeiy 
County,  and,  having  joined  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  made  his  way  to  New  York 
with  an  intention  to  place  himself,  by  some  means,  under  the  Theolo^oal  instruction 
of  Dr.  Livingston.  But,  on  his  arrival  there,  he  found  himself  without  money,  and 
he  had  actually  begun  to  meditate  the  purpose  of  g(»ng  to  sea,  in  the  hope  of  thus 
securing  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies.  When  his  mind  had  abnoet  reached 
the  point  of  desperation,  he  was  introduced,  by  a  stranger,  to  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Peter  Wilson,  then  a  Professor  in  Columbia  College,  and,  throu^  his  influence, 
he  inomediately  obtiuned  the  place  of  Assistant  in  die  Flatbu^  Academy,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  dollars  a  month.  He  made  a  short  visit  to  Schenectady  in  Julj, 
when  he  took  his  degree,  bnt,  with  that  exception,  he  remained  in  the  school  at 
Flatbush  until  the  suooedmg  M,  when  ^  Principal  of  the  school  died,  and  ^ 
vacant  place  was  offered  to  hun;  but  he  declined  it,  partly,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  too  &r  from  New  York  to  allow  him  to  prosecute  to  advantage  his  studies 
under  Dr.  Livingstcm,  and  partly  that  it  was  a  position  of  more  responsibility 
than  he  felt  himself  adequate,  at  that  time,  to  occupy. 

Finding  himself  again  afloat,  he  determined  to  make  a  tour  to  the  South,  in 
t£e  hope  that  he  might  be  advantageously  employed  there  as  a  Teacher.  He  went 
first  to  Savannah,  thence  to  Augusta,  thence  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  fimdly  to 
Charleston, — ^travelling  a  large  part  ci  the  way  on  foot,  and  meeting  with  all 
sorts  of  treatment  in  the  course  of  the  journey.  At  Charleston  he  engaged  as 
an  assistant  teadier  in  a  school,  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  with  an 
understanding  that  ^e  engagement  should  terminate  at  his  pleasure.  He  remained 
there  about  nine  months,  and  feeling  dissatisfied  that  he  was  making  no  actual 
]Ht)gress  m  his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  school, 
and  returned  to  his  fiither's  house  in  Washington  County.  The  year  immediately 
following  he  spent  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  under  Dr.  Banks,  while  he,  m  turn, 
taught  the  Doctor  Mathematics.  Being  still  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  from  not 
having  the  means  to  prosecute  his  Thedogical  studies,  he  went  to  New  Yoik, 
and  soon  engaged  himself  as  the  teadier  of  a  Young  Ladies'  School  in  Brookljn, 
at  five  hundred  doUara  a  year.  He  then  applied  to  Dr.  Livingston,  ihe  Theologi- 
cal Professor  in  the  Dutch  Church,  to  receive  him  as  one  of  his  stud^ts.  The 
Doctor  complied  with  his  request  in  a  way  that  greatly  gratified  and  encouraged 
him.  He  attended  the  Doctor's  Lectures — three  ea<^  week — ^for  two  years,  his 
school,  meanwhile,  yielding  him  a  comfortable  support. 

In  the  year  1810  Dr.  Livingston,  by  order  of  the  Synod,  removed  to  New 
Brunswick,  and  this  led  Mr.  Mabon  to  give  up  his  school  and  go  thither  alsa 
But  scarcely  had  he  entered  upon  his  studies  there,  bdbre  he  received  a  special 
request,  from  Dr.  Livingston  and  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  to  take  diarge  of 
the  Grammar  School,  which  was  then  vacant ;  and,  as  an  inducement  to  his  dcHog 
80,  the  Doctor  kindly  proposed,  for  his  accommodation,  to  change  the  tame  fer  the 
delivery  of  his  Lectures.  After  having  been  thus  occupied  betwen  one  and  two 
years,  Dr.  Nott  applied  to  him  to  become  a  Tutor  in  Union  CoUege^and  Princi- 
pal of  the  Grammar  School  in  coimection  with  it ;  and  though  strcmg  objections 
were  made  to  his  leaving  his  positioii  at  New  Brunswick  and  the  Hebrew  Pio- 
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jEeasoTship  was  offered  to  him  as  ao  indocement  to  remain,  yet  he  felt  constrained, 
on  the  whole,  to  accept  Dr.  Nott's  offer. 

Having  been  licensed  to  preach  on  the  15tli  of  April,  1812,  he  proceeded  to 
Schenectady,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  there  as  a  Teacher;  and  as  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Bogardus,*  then  Pastor  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  Schenectady,  was  seriously 
ill,  and  died  shortly  after,  he  was  called  upon  frequently  to  supply  his  pulpit. 
He  continued  here,  occupied  chiefly  as  a  Teacher,  but  very  often  as  a  Preacher, 
for  about  four  years. 

In  July,  1816,  he  was  married  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  Bey.  Nicholas  Van 
Vranken  ;t  and,  in  October  folbwing,  embarked  for  Europe,  with  a  view  partly 
to  visit  his  friends  in  Scotland,  and  partly  to  purchase  for  himself  a  library.  He 
had  engaged  his  passage  at  New  York  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Shgo ;  but,  as  she 
was  detained  beyond  her  appointed  time  for  sailing,  he  embarked  in  another, 
bound  for  Dublin.  His  passage  was  a  most  tempestuous  and  perilous  one ;  and 
the  vessel  in  which  he  had  at  first  expected  to  rail,  he  learned,  after  his  arrival, 
bad  been  lost,  with  every  person  on  board.  From  Dublin  he  proceeded,  by  way 
of  England,  to  Scotland,  and,  after  passing  a  little  time  in  his  native  place,  went 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  engaged  in  purchasing  books,  gratifying  his  curiosity, 
and  forming  interesting  acquaintances,  for  about  two  months.  He  then  sailed  for 
HoUand,  where  he  made  another  considerable  addition  to  his  library ;  and,  in  the 

*CoRVBLins  Bogardus  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1807;  was  settled  as  Pastor  of  the 
I>atch  Church  in  Schenectady  in  1808;  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Queen's  College  in  1810;  and  died  in  December,  1812. 

t  Nicholas  Van  Vranken,  a  son  of  Maus  and  Harriet  (Van  Dervolgen)  Van  Vranken, 
was  born  on  the  24th  of  March,  1762.  He  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  at  Schenec- 
tady, under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dirck  Romeyn,  and  was  also  engaged,  for  some  time,  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Academy,  which  afterwards  became  Union  Cullege.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  October,  1790,  and  was  ordained,  and  installed  Pustor  of  the  three 
United  Churches  of  Fishkill,  Hopewell,  and  New  Hackensack,  on  the  23rd  of  Norember, 
1791.  Here  he  continued  to  labour  with  great  acceptance  and  fidelity  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  20th  of  May,  1804.  In  1787,  be  was  married  to  Ruth,  daughter  of 
Adam  Comstock,  of  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children, — four  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Mrs  Van  Vranken  died  on  the  16th  of  August,  1800.  In  April, 
1803,  he  was  married  to  Catherine  Conklin,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,— a  son  and  a 
daoghter.  Mr.  Van  Vranken  is  represented  as  having  been  a  man  of  fine  personal 
appearance,  of  attractive  manners,  of  an  active  and  well  furnished  mind,  a  popular  Preacher 
and  a  devoted  Pastor.  He  was  invited  to  settle  over  two  or  three  of  the  most  respectable 
oon^egations  in  the  Dutch  Church,  but  ho  eonld  not  bo  persuaded  to  leave  his  original 
charge . 

Mr.  Van  Vranken's  son,  Samuel  A.  Yak  Vranken,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Fishkill,  Feb- 
roarjr  20,  1792.  When  he  was  about  twelve  years  oM,  ho  was  sent  to  New  York  city  with 
A  view  to  his  becoming  a  merchant's  olerk«  but,  as  his  mind  took  a  serious  direction,  it 
wa«  determined  that  he  should  be  educated  with  reference  to  the  ministry.  After  gradu- 
ating at  Union  College  in  1815,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary,  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  y  where  he  took  the  regular  course,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  1817. 
The  same  year  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  United  Reformed  Dutch  Churches 
of  Freehold  and  Middletown,  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.  After  labouring  here  with 
great  diligence  for  nine  years,  his  health  demanded  a  suspension  of  his  labours,  and  he 
yielded  to  the  necessity ;  but,  in  1827,  resumed  the  charge  of  the  Freehold  Church,  the 
connection  between  that  and  the  sister  church  at  Middletown  having  been  dissolved. 
Here  he  continued  till  1834,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Reformed  Dutch 
Chareh  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  In  1837  he  was  called  to  the  Church  in  Broome  Street, 
New  York,  then  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Brodhead;  and,  though  he  declined  the 
call  at  first,  yet,  upon  its  being  repeated  and  urged  upon  him,  he  finally  accepted  it,  and 
was  installed  in  December  of  that  year.  After  labouring  here  four  years,  he  was  chosen, 
by  the  General  Synod,  to  succeed  Dr.  Milledoler,  as  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemio 
Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  was  inaugu- 
rated in  this  oflSee,  December  14,  1841.  Here  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  occurred, 
from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1861.  He  was  a  noble  specimen  of 
a  Man  and  a  Christian,  and  was  greatly  respected  and  honoured  as  a  Professor.  He  was 
three  times  married; — first  to  Maria  Qaneswood;  next  to  Maria  Swift;  and  last  to  Mary 
Boalden.    His  last  wife  survived  him  with  one  daughter. 
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spring  of  1817,  retamed  to  Edinbar^,  and  thence,  almost  immediatelj,  sailed 
for  America,  which  he  reached  safely,  after  having  been  absait  about  one  jear. 

He  made  his  way  immediately  to  Schenectady,  where  he  had  left  his  fiunilj, 
and  found  his  wife  seriously  ill.  It  was  his  wish  now  to  give  up  teaching,  and 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  ministry ;  but,  as  Providence  did  not  seem  to 
fevour  this,  he  removed  to  New  York  in  the  M,  and  opened  a  Select  Schod  in 
Greenwich  Village.  In  the  spring  of  1818  he  accepted  an  invitadoo  from  the 
Trustees  of  Queen^s  College  to  take  charge  of  the  Grammar  School  at  New 
Brunswick,  and  he  continued  there  several  years.  Meanwhile  he  was  preaching, 
as  (4)portunity  offered  or  occasion  required,  in  various  churches,  but  did  not 
receive  a  formal  call  from  any ;  and  such  was  his  desire  to  be  engaged  in  tk 
appropriate  duties  of  the  ministry,  that  he  offered  himself  to  the  Young  Men^s 
Missionary  Society  of  New  Ycnrk,  and  actually  became  engaged,  for  three  months, 
as  a  Missionary,  in  the  region  around  and  beyond  Utica.  But,  before  the  time 
for  which  he  had  engaged  himself  had  expired,  he  was  summoned  back  to  his 
school  by  a  letter  from  the  Trustees,  informing  him  that  there  was  a  degree  of 
insubordination  under  the  management  of  the  young  man  in  whose  care  he  had 
left  it,  that  rendered  it  desirable  that  he  should  return  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
resigned  his  place  as  the  Head  of  this  school  in  1825,  and  returned,  with  his 
fiunily,  to  Schenectady,  hopmg  again  that  his  labours  as  a  Teacher  were  at  an 
end. 

But  herein  he  was  again  disappointed.  The  next  summer  he  engaged  to  go 
as  a  Teacher  to  Morristown,  N.  J.;  and,  though  he  did  not  enter  on  his  duties 
there  till  the  fall,  during  his  sojourn  there  an  extensive  and  powerful  revival 
of  religion  took  place  in  die  neighbourhood,  in  which  the  schocd  of  whidi  he  had 
diarge  richly  shared. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1828,  with  a  view  to  his  greater  usefulness  as  a  ftCn- 
ister,  he  was  ordamed  by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick,  at  Bedminster, — the 
Bev.  J.  L.  Zabriskie*  preaching  the  Sermon. 

.  After  having  been  engaged  in  the  school  at  Morristown  about  two  years  and 
a  half,  during  which  time  he  had  had  a  pert  in  educating  quite  a  number  of  young 
men  who  have  since  become  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  various  circumstances  cod- 
qured  to  induce  his  removal  to  Brooklyn;  and,  after  being  there  a  year, 
engaged  m  both  teaching  and  preaching,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  the 
Bector  of  Claverack  Academy,  where  he  remained  four  years;  the  Academy 
meanwhile  enjoying  a  very  high  degree  of  prosperity.  During  the  last  year  of 
his  residence  here,  he  took  a  violent  cold,  which,  in  connection  with  his  ardu- 
ous duties,  occasioned  the  Mure  of  his  health  to  such  a  degree  that  he  resigned 
his  place  in  the  spring  of  1834,  and  devoted  the  next  yeardiiefly  to  travelling. 
As  his  health  did  not  improve  but  rather  grew  worse,  he  removed  with  his 
fiunily,  in  the  qnring  of  1835,  to  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life. 

At  Hackensack  he  opened  a  school  for  both  boys  and  girls,  which,  notwith- 
standing his  broken  health,  he  conducted,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  his  pupils 
and  the  satis&ction  of  his  employers.  He  was,  for  several  years,  gradually  sink- 
ing under  the  consumption,  and,  as  his  life  i^proached  its  close,  he  was  a  great 

*JoHN  L.  Zabriskie  was  a  natiTe  of  Schenectady;  was  gradnaled  at  Union  CoIIe|e  in 
1707 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1801 ;  was  Pastor  at  Greenbash  and  Wjnantskill  iron 
1803  to  1810>  and  at  HiUboroagh  from  1810  to  1850— the  year  of  bia  death. 
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sufferer,  but  was  happy  in  the  reflection  that  his  immortal  interests  were  all  safe 
in  the  keeping  of  Him  to  whom  he  had  committed  them.  He  died  at  Hackon- 
sack,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1849,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Mabon  was  the  fether  of  four  children,  one  of  whom  {WHUam  V,  F.) was 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1840 ;  completed  his  Theological  course  at  New 
Brunswick  in  1844;  and  was  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  New  Durham,  in  1846.     Mrs.  Mabon  still  (1863)  survives. 

FROM  THE  RET.  F.  N.  ZABRISKIE.  D.D. 

OoxsAOKiE,  November  22, 1861 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Rev.  John  S.  Mabon  deserves  a 
place  among  the  notables  of  our  Dutch  clergy,  as  well  from  his  own  intrinsic 
character  and  position  as  from  the  part  which  he  bore  in  the  training  of  oth- 
ers for  the  sacred  office.  With  the  exception  of  the  Professors  in  the  College 
and  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  probably  no  one  man  has  had  a  larger 
share  in  educating  the  present  generation  of  Dutch  Reformed  ministers.  From 
the  recollections  of  several  years  under  his  tuition,  I  take  pleasure  in  endors- 
ing Mr.  Mabon's  distinguished  qualifications  as  a  Scholar  and  Teacher,  and 
his  noble  qualities  as  a  Man. 

Vividly  do  1  recall  my  old  Preceptor.  His  habits  were  scholarly  in  more 
senses  than  one.  His  ancient  hat,  and  old  green  cloak,  and  ivory  headed 
cane,  all  of  which  he  was  wont  to  bring  with  him  into  the  school  room, 
though  merely  passing  from  one  apartment  to  another  of  his  house, — all  these 
are  ever  before  me.  Sometimes  he  would  wear  them  during  school  hours, 
partly  from  eccentricity  and  abstractedness  of  mind,  though  chiefly  from 
infirmity  of  body.  His  health  was  wretched  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life.  Slow  consumption  preyed  upon  him  and  ultimately  took  him  to  his 
grave.  But,  with  characteristic  heroism  and  resolution,  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  calling,  where  most  men  would  long  before  have  suc 
cambed.  I  have  heard  him  cough  so  long  and  loud  and  painfully  that  it 
seemed  as  if  his  frail  tenement  would  be  shaken  down.  I  have  seen  him  sud- 
denly leave  the  school  room,  and,  after  a  protracted  absence,  return  with 
feeble  steps  and  face  of  deadly  palor,  bent  almost  double,  to  continue  the  duties 
of  the  day. 

He  was  of  less  than  the  average  stature,  and  had  been,  in  earlier  life,  I 
shoold  judge,  tolerably  thick-set  in  person.  His  head  was  large,  his  forehead 
high,  his  features  prominent,  his  hand  unusually  delicate. 

He  was  a  thorough  Gentleman, — ^rather  an  aristoerat  by  nature.  High  spi- 
rited and  independent,  yet  courtly  in  his  manners,  delicate  and  sensitive  in  his 
feelings,  and  loftily  superior  to  all  that  was  mean  or  low,  he  exemplified  our 
idea  of  high  and  gentle  breeding. 

He  was  a  Scotchman  in  every  fibre  of  his  nature, — ^in  his  appearance,  his 
broad  and  rich  accentuation,  his  earnestness,  his  independence,  thrifl;  and  god- 
liness. There  was  a  genuineness  about  the  man,  a  sterling  and  rock-like 
integrity,  an  heroic  self-reliance  and  a  fear  of  God,  which  would  have  com- 
manded the  homage  of  his  eminent  brother  Scotchman,  Carlyle.  And  yet 
there  is  one  trait  sometimes  attributed  to  his  countrymen,  from  which  Mr. 
Mabon  was  absolutely  free.  And  that  was  an  undue  greediness  for  gain.  His 
limited  income  and  his  sick  family  obliged  him  rigidly  to  economize,  but  this 
did  not  debar  him  from  many  a  generous  and  large  hearted  act.  I  recall,  for 
instance,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  he  utterly  refused  to  take  from 
my  father  the  full  charge  for  my  tuition,  on  the  ground  of  kinsmanship ;  and 
his  sensitive  nature  would  boar  no  urging  upon  such  a  point. 
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As  a  Teacher,  in  his  palmiest  days^  I  suppose  Mr.  Mabon  had  few  superiora . 
in  this  country.  He  was  a  profound  and  enthusiastic  scholar,  especially  in 
the  languages.  His  Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek  Testament  were  always  at  his 
side,  and  his  use  of  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  only  exceptional. 
Teaching  with  him  was  no  mere  machine  work ;  but  he  insensibly,  and  with 
little  apparent  effort,  imparted  to  the  natures  capable  of  such  experience, 
something  of  his  own  interest  and  appreciation  of  language  and  science.  To 
be  sure,  he  had  little  patience  with  a  dunce,  and  no  mercy  on  a  drone,  but  he 
evinced  the  warmest  and  kindest  interest  in  all  who  approved  themselves  by 
diligence  and  promise.  And  even  the  dunce  and  idler  (for  his  anger  was  as  evane- 
scent as  it  was  quick)  seldom  or  never  applied  to  him  in  vain  for  a  friendly 
word  of  recommendation,  upon  going  forth  into  the  world. 

Mr.  Mabon  was  withal  a  man  of  deep  and  earnest  piety.  He  walked 
humbly  with  his  God,  and  feared  him  in  all  his  ways.  Conscientiousness 
and  concentration  were  the  most  apparent  traits  of  his  religious  character. 

The  life  and  experience  of  this  excellent  man  constitute  a  striking  chapter 
in  Divine  Providence,  especially  in  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  own  people. 
I  remember  to  have  seen  an  autobiographical  sketch,  now  in  possession  of  his 
son,  the  Rev.  William  Y.  V.  Mabon,  which  struck  me,  at  the  time,  as  being 
one  of  the  most  impressive  and  instructive  narratives  I  had  ever  read.  Not 
only  does  the  deep  piety  and  heroic  spirit  of  the  man  stand  out  most  con- 
spicuously,  but  every  reader  will  be  amazed  at  the  peculiar  and  painful  road 
by  which  God  led  his  servant.  Here  was  a  young,  ardent,  pious,  scholarly 
and  able  man,  after  many  years  of  toil  and  preparation,  ushered  into  the 
ministry.  And  yet,  by  an  inscrutable  arrangement  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  every  door  seemed  closed  against  him.  Why  he  never  obtained  a 
settlement  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in  the  world  to  me.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  his  preaching,  but  1  remember  most  distinctly  a 
Charge,  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  his  son,  which  struck  me  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  impressive  addresses  I  ever  listened  to.  I  can  only  explain 
the  strange  circumstance  by  the  fact  that  God  willed  it  so,  having  other  work 
for  him  to  do.  He  was  to  hold  the  still  loftier  and  more  responsible  position 
of  a  Teacher  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Mabon 's  life  also  is  one  of  those  instances  of  silent  and  heroic  endur^ 
ance,  whereby  God  sometimes  sees  fit  to  try  his  people  as  in  a  furnace.  He 
had  much  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  earthly  troubles.  Scarcely  any 
thing  seemed  to  go  prosperously  with  him.  Great  labour  with  an  infirm 
body,  a  small  income  with  a  sickly  and  expensive  household,  oonscioas 
abilities  with  an  unappreciating  public,  enthusiastic  devotion  to  God's  work 
with  a  restricted  sphere,  a  sensitive  spirit  in  the  midst  of  daily  annoy uices 
and  harrassing  cares,  high  hopes  of  youth  early  disappointed, — he  was  all 
his  life  like  a  proud  and  solitary  eagle,  chained  and  chafing  beside  the  rock 
of  suffering.  But  God  has  let  him  loose  at  last,  and,  I  doubt  not,  his  sinrit 
exults  on  bolder  wing,  in  that  new  sphere,  because  of  its  earthly  confinement. 
The  world  was  but  a  gloomy  place  for  him.  God,  who  led  this  son  through 
suffering  into  glory,  will  make  Heaven  all  the  brighter. 

I  have  thus  striven  to  present  a  faithful  sketch  of  ray  old  master,  and 
therefore  have  not  indulged  in  unmingled  eulogy.  His  honour,  I  am  sure,  is 
as  dear  to  me  as  it  can  be  to  any  of  his  surviving  Mends  and  admirers. 
And  John  S.  Mabon  was  a  man  who  can  afford  to  be  painted  at  full  length. 

"  The  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  '  This  was  a  man.' " 

With  great  respect,  I  remain,  dear  Dr.  Sprague,     Tours  truly, 

F.  N   ZABRISKIE 
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FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  DEWITT,  D.D. 

New  Yoke,  September  10, 1861. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  knew  John  S.  Mabon  first  at  the  New  Brunswick  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  where  we  were  together  as  students;  and  my  impressions  in 
respect  to  his  character  date  back  chiefly  to  that  period,  though  I  met  with 
him  occasionally  afterwards,  and  knew  the  general  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  brethren  and  the  Church  at  large. 

Mr.  Mabon  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  double  capacity  of  Teacher  and  Preacher. 
As  a  Teacher  he  was  highly  competent,  thorough,  and,  I  believe,  successful; 
though  there  was  one  period  of  his  life  at  which  he  was  said  to  have  practised 
quite  as  rigidly  as  was  acceptable  to  his  pupils  Solomon's  doctrine  of  the  use 
of  the  rod.  His  mind  was  rather  of  a  contemplative  than  demonstrative 
character ;  and  hence  he  was  more  distinguished  as  a  Scholar  than  a  Preacher. 
He  was  a  good  Biblical  critic,  and  well  qualified  to  superintend  especially  that 
part  of  the  course  of  Theological  study.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  not 
very  fluent  or  animated;  but  his  thoughts  were  well  arranged  and  well 
expressed,  and  the  general  tone  of  his  discourses  highly  evangelical.  Indeed, 
I  think  he  may  be  reckoned  as  having  belonged  to  the  Ebenezer  Erskine  school 
of  Preachers  in  a  higher  degree  than  most  clergymen  of  his  day.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  sphere  of  his  greatest  usefulness  was  the  pulpit ; 
for  though  his  intellect  was  of  a  high  order,  and  highly  cultivated,  it  was 
probably  better  fitted  to  the  training  of  young  men  to  usefulness  in  the  differ- 
ent professions,  including  the  sacred  offlce,  than  it  was  for  the  active  duties 
of  the  ministry.  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  naturally  of  a  very  social  turn, 
and  yet,  when  he  was  drawn  out,  it  was  always  found  that  he  had  enough  to 
say,  and  that  he  was  sure  to  say  that  which  was  well  worth  listening  to.  In 
stature  he  was  rather  below  the  medium ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  general 
appearance  that  was  specially  distinctive.  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  while 
he  lived,  and  his  name  is  still  honoured  by  those  who  remember  his  excellent 
character  and  his  useful  career. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  DEWITT. 


PASCHAL  NELSON  STRONG. 

1815—1825. 
PROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  M.  STRONG,  D.D. 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  June  18, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  lamented  brother,  whom  you  propose  to  oommemorate,  was 
several  years  my  senior,  and  died  diortly  after  I  entered  the  mmistry.  My  recol- 
lections of  him,  however,  are  very  distinct,  and  the  fitcts  neeessary  to  an  outline 
of  his  history  I  have  found  easily  accessible.  It  costs  me  no  effort,  therefore,  to 
comply  with  your  request,  and  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  thus  to  place  a  fresh 
offering  upon  my  brother's  grave. 

Paschal  Nelson  Strong  was  bom  at  Setauket,  m  the  town  of  Broc^diaveo, 
Sii£Eblk  County,  L.  I.,  on  the  16th  of  Februaiy,  1793.   His  paients  were  Jos^ 
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and  Margaret  Strong,  both  lineal  descendants  from  John  Strong,  the  first  Knliog 
Elder  in  the  Church  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  who  came  to  this  comitiy  with  8e?e- 
ral  distinguished  Puritans,  in  the  ship  **  Mary  and  John,"  whi(^  sailed  from 
Plymouth  in  England,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1630.  His  earliest  years  were 
spent  at  home  with  his  parents  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  pr^)ared  for 
CoUege  by  the  Rev.  John  McDonald,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Albany,  the 
fitther  of  Mrs.  Archibald  Mclntyre,  of  the  same  city,  in  whose  £unily  he  boarded 
during  this  period.  He  entered  the  Freshman  class  in  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  m  the  year  1806,  being  then  but  thirteen  years  of  age.  Such,  however, 
was  the  completeness  of  his  preparation  that  he  too^  his  place  at  once  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  which  position  he  retained  during  his  whole  College  course.  He 
graduated  in  1816,  on  ^ch  occasion  he  received  from  the  Faculty  the  hi^^est 
honours  of  the  institution,  and  from  his  classmates  the  appointment  <^  Yaledictofy 
Orator. 

After  completmg  his  academic  studies,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminaiy  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  then  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason.  Having  passed  through  the 
entire  course  of  study  pursued  in  that  institution,  with  distinguished  credit,  he 
put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  by  whom  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gloepel  in  the  spnng  of  1815.  While  a  probationer  for 
the  ministry,  he  received  a  call  frc«n  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hairisbaig, 
Pa.,  and  another  from  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  then  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Doctors  O.  A.  Kuypers  and 
P.  Milledoler.  He  accepted  the  latter  call,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  by 
the  Classis  of  New  York,  as  a  Collegiate  Pastor  with  those  excellent  men,  at  the 
same  time  with  his  classmate,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Knox,  on  the  14th  <^ 
July,  1816.  The  day  after  his  Ordination  he  was  married  to  Miss  Cornelia  A 
Kane,  daughter  of  John  Kane,  then  a  distinguished  merchant  of  New  YorL  As 
one  of  ^e  Pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  he  continued  to  labour  with  great 
ability  and  acceptance  until  his  health  became  impaired.  This  took  place  in  the 
year  1824,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  serious  pulmonary  affection.  Fond  hopes 
were  entertauied  by  his  friends  and  the  Church  that  his  illness  would  be  brieC 
and  that  he  might  long  be  continued  an  active  and  usefrd  labourer  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard.  But  all  these  (Perished  anticipations  were  disappointed.  The  disease 
was  found  to  be  making  constant  and  n4)id  progress.  His  medical  advisers  and 
other  friends  recommended  a  sea  voyage,  and  a  short  residence  at  the  South,  as 
likely  to  be  of  essential  service  to  him.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  December, 
of  that  year,  he  embarked  for  the  Island  of  St.  Croix,  W.  I.  The  passage 
unfortunately  proved  very  rough  and  tempestuous.  He  was  obliged  to  sleep  on  a 
damp  bed,  and  endure  other  exposures,  whi(^  aggravated  his  disease.  After  his 
arrival,  he  went  to  sojourn  in  the  fiunily  of  Mr.  Gk)dwin,  a  relalave  of  his  wife, 
and  he  rallied  to  such  a  d^ree  that  he  began  to  flatter  himself  that  he  mi^t 
ultimately  recover.  But  these  hopes  proved  delusive.  He  gradually  dedined 
until  April  7,  1825,  when,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  was  summoned  to  his 
final  rest  His  death  was  peaceful  and  happy.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  grave  yard  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  on  that  island.  A  monument  has  been 
erected  over  his  grave,  at  the  expense  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Collegiate  Cburdi. 
A  Discourse  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  by  his  friend  and  oA- 
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leagae,  tiie  Bev.  Br.  Knox*.  His  ministiy  was  comparatively  short ;  but  his 
&i^ul  labours  and  fervid  eloquence  are  still  gratefully  remembered,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

He  left  a  widow  and  three  children, — ^two  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  widow 
died  in  Albany  on  the  12th  of  October,  1846. 

His  only  publication  is  a  Sermon  entitled  "  The  Pestilence  a  Punishment  for 
Public  Sins.'*  This  was  preached  in  the  city  of  New  York,  November  17, 1822, 
after  the  cessation  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  which  so  fiitally  invaded  that  city  in  the 
M  of  that  year.     The  Sermon  attracted  considerable  attention. 

The  general  traits  of  my  brother's  character  are  well  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Dr.  Knox's  Commemorative  Discourse : 

"  His  disposition  was  amiable.  He  was  tenderly  attached  to  his  family.  His  man- 
ners were  courteous.  His  spirit  was  resolute  and  generous  almost  to  a  fault.  His 
mind  was  gitled  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  and  his  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment were  not  neglected.  With  a  memory  particularly  tenacious,  and  great  power 
of  precise  and  accurate  discrimination  for  one  of  his  years,  his  attainments,  especially 
in  classical  and  critical  learning,  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  pronounced  eminent. 
In  scholarship  he  excelled,  and  critical  research  was  with  him  a  favourite  employ- 
ment. He  wrote  with  elegance  and  force.  His  discourses  were  clear,  accurate  and 
tasteful;  his  style  copious  and  advanced;  his  enunciation  easy  and  natural;  his 
preaching  evangelical  and  faithful.'' 

Very  sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

T.  M.  STRONG. 

*  John  Knox  was  bom  of  highly  reapeotable  parents,  near  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  June  17, 
1790.  He  was  graduat-ed  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  in  1811.  He  studied  Theology  in 
the  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  New  York,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  John  M.  Mavon;  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  1815;  and  was  installed 
Pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  July  14,  1816. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  following  his  licensure  by  the  Presbytery,  he  had  received  calls 
from  the  following  churches  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Communion,— namely :  the  Church 
near  Milton,  Pa. ;  the  Church  in  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia ;  and  the  Church  in  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.  Besides  these  the  Presbytery  put  into  bis  hands  a  call  from  the  Middle 
Dutch  Church  in  Albany,  and  the  one  which  he  actually  accepted,  from  the  Collegiate 
Church  in  New  York.  About  the  year  1827  he  spent  the  winter  months  in  St.  Croix,  and 
in  1849  he  made  a  short  tour  in  Great  Britain  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Continent; 
and  with  these  exceptions,  both  of  which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  state  of  his  health, 
be  was  always  found  at  his  post  during  his  long  ministry.  He  was  married,  on  the  11th 
of  May,  1818,  to  Enphomia  Prevoost,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  and  Ann  (Lef- 
ferts)  Mason,  a  lady  of  great  excellence  and  rare  attractions,  who  died  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1855.  He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Washington 
College.  He  published  a  Discourse  delivered  at  New  Brunswick,  on  occasion  of  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Rev.  John  Dewitt  as  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  1823;  A  Sermon  occasioned  by 
the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Gerardus  A.  Kuypers,  D.D.,  preached  in  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church,  New  York,  1833;  A  Discourse  on  Parental  Responsibility,  delivered  in  the 
Middle  Dutch  Church,  1834;  A  Sermon  on  Parental  Solicitude,  delivered  in  the  Middle 
Dutch  Church,  1834;  A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  F.  McElroy, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  MoElroy,  1836;  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  Lieut.--Col. 
Alexander  Ramsay  Thompson,  who  was  killed  in  Battle  with  the  Indians  in  Florida, 
delivered  in  the  Middle  Dutch  Church,  1837 ;  A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Opening  for 
Divine  Worship  of  the  Building  erected  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church  of  the  City  of  New  York,  at  the  Corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  Lafayette 
Place,  1839;  A  Discourse  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Lafayette  Place,  on  occasion 
of  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  William  Cahoone,  1849;  A  Discourse  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of 
John  Neilson,  M.  D.,  delivered  in  the  Church  on  Lafayette  Place,  1857.  He  published 
also  several  Tracts,  and  several  Addresses  in  newspapers.  On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1858,  Dr.  Knox,  having  returned  home,  after  being  engaged  during  several  hours  in 
pastoral  visitation,  passed  out  upon  the  back  piazza  of  his  bouse,  which  was  enclosed  with 
iwingiug  blinds  reaching  nearly  to  the  floor;  and  in  some  unknown  way  was  precipitated 
from  an  open  lattice  into  the  yard,  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet.  His  head  struck 
upoQ  the  flagging,  and  he  was  taken  up  insensible.  He  lived,  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, until  the  Friday  following,  and  then  entered  into  his  rest.  He  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent sense,  kindly  feelings,  gentlemanly  manners,  a  highly  instructive  Preacher,  and  every 
way  devuted  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  He  left  several  children,  one  of  whom 
is  a  highly  respectable  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 

Nbw  Toek,  September  12, 1861. 

My  dear  Dr.  Sprague :  The  Rev.  Paschal  N.  Strong,  concerning  whom 
you  ask  for  my  recollections,  1  was  intimately  acquainted  with  from  about  the 
year  1812,  while  he  was  a  student  under  Dr.  Mason,  till  his  death.  He  was 
undoubtedly  among  the  most  popular  preachers  in  New  York,  and  I  may  add 
of  his  denomination,  during  the  period  of  his  ministry,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  being  honoured  with  an  enduring  memorial. 

Mr.  Strong  was  of  about  the  middle  height,  of  rather  slender  form,  with  a 
countenance  more  than  ordinarily  intellectual.  His  disposition  was  highly 
social,  and  his  manner  cultivated  and  graceful,  though  still  retaining  the 
simplicity  of  nature.  He  had  a  genial  and  kindly  spirit,  that  was  very  likely 
to  make  him  a  favourite,  even  upon  a  slight  acquaintance ;  and  hence  few 
men  were  more  popular  than  he  in  general  society.  His  mind,  I  should  say, 
was  rather  brilliant  and  versatile  than  powerful ;  though  he  was  far  from 
being  superficial,  or  from  dealing  in  mere  declamation  at  the  expense  of  logic* 
His  discourses  presented  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  a  very  attractive  way, 
and  they  were  delivered  with  a  degree  of  propriety  and  fervour  that  con 
tributed  not  a  little  to  increase  their  effect.  I  have  heard  him  when  he  was 
both  brilliant  and  melting  in  a  high  degree ;  and  his  ordinary  preaching  was 
highly  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  hearers.  He  had  fine  executive  talents, 
and  always  bore  his  part  with  great  promptness  and  efficiency  in  sustaining 
and  advancing  the  general  interests  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  carrying  oat 
plans  of  public  usefulness.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  influence  that  the 
Society  for  Domestic  Missions  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  was  organized; 
and  in  the  general  subject  of  Missions  he  always  evinced  a  deep  interest.  He 
was  a  watchful  and  affectionate  Pastor,  and  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  good 
will  and  affection  of  his  people,  as  he  did  indeed  of  all  who  had  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  his  acquaintance.  His  early  death  occasioned  a  wide  and  deep 
lamentation. 

Affectionately  yours, 

J.  M.  MATHEWS. 


JOHN  SCUDDER,  M.D  * 

1819—1856.       "^ 

John  Soudder,  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Maria  (Johnston)  Scodder,  was  horn 
at  Freehold,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  September  3,  1793.  In  his  early  child- 
hood he  manifested  great  tenderness  of  conscience  and  unusual  thoughtfubess  on 
'the  subject  of  religion.  He  was  accustomed  to  sleep  with  a  Bible  under  his 
pillow ;  and  if  there  was  no  other  person  present  to  ask  a  ble&sing  upon  the  meal 
of  which  he  was  about  to  partake,  he  would  do  it  himself.  He  was  much 
attached  to  a  pious  neighbour,  who  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  used  to  get  the  kej 
of  the  village  church  from  her,  and  go  in  there  and  pray.  He  manifested  great 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  others.  His  mother  was  one  night  passing  the  door 
ci  an  apartment  in  which  some  carpenters,  in  the  employ  of  his  father,  were  to 

•  MSB.  from  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Sondder  and  Mrs.  J.  Hant.-— Miss.  Her.,  1819,  1855. 
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sleep,  and  she  heard  John,  who  was  present  with  them,  a^,- — "  Do  jou  go  to 
bed  without  saying  your  prayers  ?"  But  the  question  was  followed  with  a  sig- 
nificant silence.  These  incidents  are  among  the  numerous  indications  he  gave 
that  the  earliest  direction  of  his  mind  was  in  &your  of  a  life  of  piety.  He 
jiHned  the  Church  in  Freehold,  in  October,  1810,  a  month  after  he  had  passed 
the  age  of  seventeen. 

His  early  years,  previous  to  going  to  Coll^,  were  spent,  partly  at  home,  and 
partly  at  New  Brunswick  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  grandmother.  Having 
gone  through  the  requisite  preparatory  course,  he  entered  Princeton  College,  and, 
having  acquitted  himself  honourably  in  respect  to  both  scholarship  and  behaviour, 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1811.  After  studying  Medi- 
cine, for  a  while,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Samuel  Forman,  of  his  native  place,  he 
went  to  New  York  and  took  the  lull  course  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  that  city.  Here,  in  May,  1815,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine ;  and  here,  immediately  after,  he  settled  himself  in  medical 
practice,  with  the  fidrest  prospect  of  success. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1816,  Dr.  Scudder  was  married  to  Harriet,  daughter 
i)i  Gideon  and  Ruth  (TutUe)  Waterbury,  of  New  York, — a  lady  of  great  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  every  way  fitted  for  the  difficult  and  responsible  stations 
she  was  destined  to  occupy. 

Dr.  Scudder  had  already  acquired  a  large  and  highly  respectable  practice  as  a 
Physician  in  the  city  of  New  York,  when,  in  1819,  he  became  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  Providence  of  God  directed  him  to  another  form 
and  another  field  of  labour, — namely,  to  give  himself  to  the  work  of  a  Mission- 
ary among  the  Heathen.  And  he  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  Heavenly  vision. 
His  wife  having  heartily  concurred  in  the  project,  they  made  their  arrangements 
ae  expeditiously  as  posedble,  and,  having  been  accepted  by  the  American  Board, 
they  embarked  at  Boston  for  Heathen  lands,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1819,  in  com- 
pany with  several  other  Missionaries,  and  arrived  at  Tillipally  just  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  At  Calcutta  they  suffered  a  severe  affliction  in  the  death  of  a  little 
daughter.  Dr.  Scudder,  firom  the  time  of  his  arrival,  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  as  well  as  of  a  Physician ;  but  it  was  about  eighteen 
months  from  the  time  that  he  commenced  his  labours  before  he  received  Ordinap 
tioD.  He  was  ordained  on  the  15th  of  May,  1821,  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  at 
Jaffiiapalam,  the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meigs, 
and  the  services  shared  by  clergymen  of  the  Congregational,  Bi^tist  and  Metho- 
dist denominations. 

I>r.  Scudder  became  immediately  identified  with  the  Mission  at  Ceylon  in  the 
double  character  of  a  Physician  and  Minister.  He  conducted  a  large  hospital, 
and  became  especially  distinguished  for  his  successful  treatment  of  cholera  and 
jangle  fever.  At  the  same  time  his  efforts  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  the 
pt«aching  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  every  department  of  missionary  labour,  were 
such  as  could  have  consisted  with  nothing  but  a  most  vigorous  constitution  and 
an  intense  love  of  his  worL  In  1882  he  made  a  most  earnest  appeal,  through 
the  pages  of  the  Missionary  Herald,  to  physicians  professing  Christian  character, 
in  this  country,  in  behalf  of  the  wretched  Heathen ;  urging  that  it  was  tiie  duty 
of  many  of  them  to  relinquish  their  positions  of  ease  and  afflnenoe  at  home,  and 
give  themselves  to  the  same  self-denying  work  in  which  he  was  himself  wearing 
•out  hia  life.     In  1836  be,  in  o<nmeotiim  with  Mr.  Winstow,  commenced  a  new 
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mission  at  Madnis ;  and  this,  from  aboat  that  period,  became  his  stated  field  of 
labour. 

In  1841  Dr.  Scudder's  health  had  become  so  much  impaired  that  he  Mi 
obliged  temporarily  to  i:elax  his  labours,  and  he  betook  himself  to  what  was 
deemed  an  unusually  healthful  position, — a  place  called  the  Nielgherries ;  and 
while  there,  he  completed  the  well  known  tract  entitled  "  Passing  over  Jordan." 
But  his  illness  was  too  serious  to  yield  to  so  slight  a  change ;  and,  accordin^y, 
the  next  year  (1842)  he  came  with  his  wife  to  this  country, — (arriving  at  Phila- 
delphia in  the  month  of  August,)  primarUy  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  hot 
connecting  with  that  object  also  a  visit  to  his  friends  after  an  absence  of  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  a  prospective  effort  among  our  churches  in  aid  (tf  the 
cause  of  Foreign  Mission& 

Dr.  Scudder's  hopes  in  respect  to  the  recovery  of  his  health  were  hap^nly 
realized,  so  that  he  was  able,  during  his  sojourn  in  his  native  land,  to  be  engaged 
ahnost  without  interruption  m  labours  having  a  direct  bearing  upaa  the  progresB 
of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  He  visited  various  parts  d  the 
country,  communicatmg,  wherever  he  went,  a  large  amount  of  missionary  intelli- 
gence, stirring  up  the  Church  to  a  deeper  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Hea^iea 
world,  and  especially  creating  in  the  children  and  youth  an  interest  on  this  sub- 
ject, which,  in  very  many  instances,  proved  the  germ  of  a  ruling  passion  that  has 
since  given  complexion  to  the  life.  Though  a  lajge  portion  of  his  friends,  whom 
he  had  left  when  he  first  took  his  departure  for  India,  had  meanwhile  taken 
their  departure  for  other  scenes,  a  goodly  number  still  remained  to  welcome  him; 
and  with  these,  as  well  as  large  numbers  whom  he  had  never  met  before,  he  had 
much  of  the  most  endearing  and  profitable  intercourse.  His  visit  was  pro- 
tracted through  a  period  of  about  four  years;  and,  having  accomplished  sai^sbo- 
torily  the  several  objects  that  brought  him  hither,  he  returned  to  his  missioQaiy 
field  in  1846. 

In  1849  Dr.  Scudder  became  temporarily  connected  with  the  Mission  cf 
Madura;  and,  though  his  connection  with  it  was  bief,  he  exerted  a  very 
important  influence  in  the  advancement  of  its  interests.  On  the  19di  of  Novem- 
ber, of  the  same  year,  he  was  bereaved  of  the  wife  of  his  youth ;  but,  thoagk 
he  felt  the  affliction  most  deeply,  he  was  submissive  and  trustful,  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  glorify  God  in  the  furnace.  A  few  days  before  this  event,  one  of  his 
sons,  who  was  in  this  country,  receiving  an  education  with  a  view  to  the  missiooaiy 
w(Nrk,  had  died  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  and,  shortly  after  the  inteUigence 
reached  him,  he  made  the  following  record  of  his  reflections : — 

"  Apparently  our  less  is  great,  as  he  was  designed  for  the  ministry,  and  perhaps 
would  have  joined  me  in  my  missionary  work  year  after  next.  Had  it  been  possible 
for  one  less  than  Jehovah  Himself  to  have  taken  him  away,  then  must  I  have  lifted 
up  my  voice  against  his  removal.  And  why  ?  Because  millions  around  me  and  near 
me  are  perishing  without  any  one  to  tell  them  that  there  is  a  Deliverer  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  And  are  our  feeble,  our  thinly  manned,  our  famishing  missioosry 
ranks,  to  have  one  the  less,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  my  beloved  son  T  Head 
of  the  Church,  forbid  it — forbid  it.  If  there  be  a  young  man  in  the  American 
Churches,  whose  heart  can  melt  under  the  groans  and  dying  agonies  of  a  lost  world, 
touch,  oh,  do  touch  that  heart  and  make  him  fly  to  our  help !" 

In  1854  Dr.  Scudder's  health  again  became  seriously  impaired,  insomudi  thit 
it  was  thought  best  that  he  should  try  the  effect  of  a  voyage  to  t^ie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  had  himself  come  to  regard  hb  case  as  weU-nigh  hopeless  before  be 
embarked ;  and,  believing  that  his  work  was  d(Hie,  he  was  more  than  willing  to 
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be  dismissed ;  but,  oootrary  to  his  expectations,  the  voyage  had  a  highly  invigo- 
rating effect,  so  that  his  health  was  greatly  improved  on  his  arrival  there,  and  he 
began  to  think  that  he  might  be  spared  for  a  few  years  more  of  active  missionary 
service.  He  was  very  earnest  in  embracing  opportunities  for  nscAilness  among 
the  English  population  of  Wynberg,  where  he  sojourned ;  and  both  he  and  his 
son  (Joseph),  who  accompanied  him,  preached  with  much  acceptance  in  the  Dutch 
Church,  to  that  part  of  the  population  who  could  understand  English.  It  appears 
that  their  labours  were  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  some ; .  and  the  ladies  of  the 
place  presented  a  splendid  Bible  to  Mr.  Joseph  Scudder,  on  his  leaving,  in 
token  of  their  gratitude. 

The  ship  in  which  they  had  engaged  passage  for  Madras,  arrived  two  days 
i^ter  Dr.  Scudder's  decease.  He  was  expecting  its  arrival  earlier,  and  had  made 
all  his  arrangements  for  embarking  in  it  He  had  appointments  to  preach  twice 
in  the  Dutch  Church  on  the  14th  of  January.  On  the  12th,  at  night,  he  oom- 
plamed  of  pain  in  his  side,  and  took  some  mor^diine ;  but,  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  he  was  comfortable,  and  came  to  his  break&st  as  usual  About  eleven 
o'ck)ck  he  told  his  son  that  he  should  lie  down  to  rest  until  dinner  at  three,  that 
he  might  be  refreshed  for  the  morrow,  and  advised  him,  as  he  had  not  had  his 
usual  rest  the  ni^t  before,  to  do  the  same.  His  son  left  him ;  and,  on  entering 
his  chamber  a  little  before  three,  found  him  apparently  asleep,  but  really  in  an 
apoplectic  fit  from  which  he  could  not  be  roused.  It  was  not  long  b^ore  he 
ceased  to  breathe. 

Dr.  Scudder  was  the  &ther  of  fourteen  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  in&noy, 
and  one  (ah*eady  referred  to)  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
Theological  course  at  New  Brunswick.  Of  the  remaining  nine,  seven  are  sons, 
and  all  missionaries  in  Southern  India,  under  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 
One  of  the  two  dau^ters  has  been,  and  the  other  still  is,  a  missionary  in  the 
same  field. 

Dr.  Scudder's  publications  are  *'  The  Eedeemer's  Last  CcHnmand,"  "  The 
Harvest  Perishing,"  "  An  Appeal  to  Mothers,"  "  Knocking  at  the  Door," 
*«  Passing  over  Jordan,"  "  Letters  to  Children  on  Missionary  Subjects,"  "  Grand- 
papa and  Little  Mary,"  besides  a  large  number  of  commumcations,  scattered 
throu^  thirty-five  volumes  of  the  Missionary  Herald. 

FROM  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  P.  ATDELOTTE,  D.D. 

Cincinnati,  August  18, 1857. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  first  met  with  that  eminent  Missionary,  the  late  Dr.  John 
Scadder,  in  the  year  1813,  when  we  both  went  to  attend  Medical  Lectures  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  We  found  ourselves  the  private  pupils  of  Dr.  David 
Hossack ;  and,  instead  of  only  occasionally  meeting  in  a  crowded  lecture  room 
during  the  winter  months  of  each  year,  we  were  thrown  immediately  together 
during  nearly  the  whole  time  of  our  pupilage.  To  the  familiar  intercourse  I 
then  enjoyed  with  him  I  can  trace  some  of  the  richest  blessings  of  my  life. 

lean  very  distinctly  call  up  Dr.  Scudder's  career  as  a  medical  student,  and  I 
often  reflect  upon  it  as  marked  by  singular  wisdom  and  firmness,  and  yet  ren- 
dered  so  attractive  by  Christian  courtesy  as  to  win  for  him  the  kindly  regards 
even  of  the  most  thoughtless  and  worldly-minded  of  his  fellow  students. 
Amidst  the  numerous  temptations  by  which  we  were  surrounded  at  that  time, 
I  never  witnessed  in  him  the  slightest  departure  from  the  purity,  the  recti- 
tude, the  amiableness,  or  the  calm  dignity  of  the  Christian  character.     His 
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presence  among  us  had  at  least  a  powerful  moral  influence,  and  I  cannot  but 
hope  that,  in  the  case  of  not  a  few,  still  richer  blessings  flowed  from  it. 

Dr.  Scudder's  mind  and  personal  habits  were  eminently  adapted  to  the 
Medical  profession.  He  was  a  close,  accurate  observer  at  the  bedside,  care- 
fully noticing  every  symptom,  and  weighing  all  so  calmly  and  judiciously  as 
rarely  to  fail  of  a  right  decision ;  and,  when  decided,  none  was  more  energetic 
than  he  in  reducing  his  judgment  to  practice.  It  soon,  therefore,  became  a 
general  sentiment  that  if  professional  knowledge,  unwearied  industry,  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  and  a  deeply  conscientious  interest  in  whatever  case  be 
undertook,  could  ensure  a  physician's  success,  the  success  of  Dr.  Scndder 
could  not  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  Accordingly,  he  very  soon  found  himself 
with  a  large  and  growing  practice.  Considering  that  he  entered  on  his  pro- 
fession single-handed,  without  any  established  practitioner  to  assist  or  encou- 
rage him,  his  success  has  had  no  parallel  within  my  knowledge.  His  coarse 
was  not  like  that  of  the  meteor,  suddenly  flashing  upon  us  and  as  soon  extin- 
guished, but  like  the  steady,  growing  light  of  the  sun,  in  which  all  confide 
and  rejoice. 

The  particular  incident  that  called  Dr.  Scudder's  attention  to  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, as  a  personal  matter,  and  led  him  to  give  himself  to  the  work,  he 
related  to  me  just  after  its  occurrence.  It  was  as  follows :  On  visiting  a 
patient,  he  took  up  the  tract  entitled  *'Tke  Claims  of  Six  Hundred  AfiUicns" 
and  carefully  read  it  at  the  bedside.  The  Spirit  of  God  thus  brought  the  sub- 
ject to  his  mind  and  heart  in  all  its  grandeur  and  the  solemn  weight  of  its 
responsibility.  "  What  am  I  doing  ?" — ^he  thought — "  hundreds  may  be 
found  to  seek  wealth  or  reputation  in  the  practice  of  medicine ;  but  how  feir 
are  willing  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel !  God  helping  me,  I  will,  if  my  dear 
wife  sympathizes  with  me — I  will  give  up  all,  and  go  at  once  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth,  (if  need  be,)  and  preach  Christ  to  perishing  Heathen."  After 
much  serious  communing  on  the  subject,  in  connection  with  fasting  and 
prayer,  they  both  resolved,  calmly,  solemnly,  immovably,  to  live  and  die  for 
Christ  upon  missionary  ground. 

The  announcement  of  this  well  matured  momentous  purpose  made  a  strong 
impression.  The  worldly  stood  amazed,  not  knowing  what  could  indacc  a 
man  who  had  already  realized  so  much,  and  whose  prospects  were  so  brilliant, 
to  throw  it  all  away,  and  embrace  a  life  of  toil,  privation  and  danger  among 
Au  ignorant,  degraded  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  And  even  many 
professors  of  religion  were  well-nigh  confounded — so  remarkable  a  thing  was  it 
at  that  day  for  an  eminent  professional  man  to  give  up  the  brightest  worldly 
prospects  to  spend  his  life  as  a  humble  missionary.  But  a  large  circle  of 
Christian  friends  soon  rallied  about  him  with  increased  afiection,  endeavouring 
to  hold  up  his  hands  and  those  of  his  faithfUl  partner,  and  to  turn  the  occasion 
to  good  account  in  r^pect  to  their  own  spiritual  well-being.  «  They  glorified 
God  in  him."  A  series  of  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference  were  held  tt 
his  house,  and  at  the  houses  of  some  of  his  Christian  friends,  and  well  do  I 
remember  "  the  feast  of  fat  things  "  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  oa 
these  occasions,  as  well  as  in  my  more  private  communings  with  him  and  his 
beloved  companion.  When  they  went  to  the  steamboat  to  embark  on  their 
mission,  a  considerable  company  of  friends  attended  them ;  and  there  we  took 
our  leave  of  each  other  with  the  full  expectation  that  we  should  meet  no 
more  on  earth.  They  passed  through  the  parting  scene  with  great  calmness, 
while  many  of  their  attending  friends  betrayed  the  deepest  emotion. 

Dr.  Scudder  performed  most  important  service  for  the  missionary  caose 
during  the  visit  that  he  made  to  this  country  a  few  years  before  his  death ; 
and  perhaps  there  was  no  way  in  which  his  influence  told  more  powerfully 
than  in  exciting  an  interest  in  favour  of  Missions  in  the  minds  of  children. 
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Every  church  in  which  he  addressed  them  was  sure  to  be  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  He  could  hold  them  in  breathless  attention  from  one  to  two  hours ; 
and,  when  he  closed,  all  seemed  leluctant  to  depart.  They  crowded  around 
him,  each  one  striving  to  attract,  in  some  way,  his  notice.  Many  visited  him 
at  his  lodgings,  and  none  of  them  were  suffered  to  go  away  without  hearing 
from  him  some  impressive  words  of  counsel,  and  receiving  a  present  of  some 
little  book  on  Missions.  During  a  large  part  of  the  time  that  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Scudder  were  in  Cincinnati,  I  had  the  privilege  of  having  them  under  my 
roof;  and  I  have  abundant  evidence  that  their  visit  was  fraught  with  blessings 
to  my  children,  even  to  the  youngest,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  the  means  of 
drawing  their  attention  particularly  to  the  subject  of  Christian  Missions. 
After  his  return  to  India,  he  used  to  write  most  interesting  letters  to  many 
of  our  Sunday  Schools,  and  to  some  families  for  whose  children  he  had  become 
specially  interested.  I  feel  very  confident  that  multitudes  of  children,  in  all 
the  places  which  he  visited,  will  be  found  to  ascribe  their  first  serious  impres- 
sions to  his  influence. 

When  Dr.  Scudder  went  to  India,  he  was  tall,  very  slender,  of  fair  com- 
plexion and  light  hair :  when  he  returned,  though  his  complexion  and  hair 
remained  unchanged,  he  had  become  quite  muscular  and  portly.  His  coun- 
tenance and  general  air  and  manner  were  expressive  of  great  dignity,  energy 
and  efficiency. 

He  was  a  pre-eminently  wise  and  holy  man ;  and  these  characteristics  gave 
tone  not  only  to  his  official  and  public  career  but  to  whatever  he  said  or  did. 
The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua  L.  Wilson  observed  to  me,  after  hearing  one  of  Dr. 
Scudder's  missionary  lectures,  that  it  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  interest- 
ing to  which  he  had  ever  listened.  But  it  was  not  superior,  in  point  of  ability 
and  instructiveness,  to  the  many  others  which  he  delivered  in  the  different 
churches  of  our  city.  There  was  a  striking  uniformity  in  his  efforts — I  mean 
uniformity  of  power  and  interest.     He  seemed  never  to  fall  below  himself. 

The  same  traits  characterized  his  social  and  more  private  intercourse.  His  con- 
Tersation  was  always  both  edifying  and  interesting.  You  felt  yourself  in  the 
company  of  a  highly  intelligent  Christian  gentleman.  In  this  respect  he  was 
a  striking  example  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  invigorate  and  elevate  what- 
ever is  excellent  in  human  nature.  I  had  known  him  from  his  youth ;  and. 
frequently,  in  listening  to  his  public  performances,  and  while  conversing  with 
him  alone  or  in  the  family  circle,  I  could  not  but  be  deeply  impressed  with 
what  I  saw  he  had  become,  in  connection  with  the  thought  of  what  he  had 
been  as  my  fellow-student  in  years  gone  by.  It  was  manifest  to  me  that  the 
ordinary  conventional  Christianity  of  Christian  lands  never  could  have  made 
him  what  he  was.  In  true  wisdom  and  fervent  piety  he  seemed  to  me  far 
above  us  all.  Those  loftier  views  of  Christian  character  and  obligation,  which 
we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  at  last  barely  arrived  at,  he  seemed  to 
discern  at  once  by  a  spiritual  intuition ;  and  not  only  so,  but  spontaneously  to 
act  upon  them.  To  treat  as  brethren  all,  of  whatever  name,  in  whom  he  could 
recognize  the  image  of  Christ,  was,  in  him,  no  special  effort  of  charity — indeed, 
he  seemed  incapable  of  doing  otherwise.  And  what  we  usually  feel  as  priva- 
tions, and  sacrifices,  and  condescension  to  the  infirmities  of  others,  evidently 
did  not  appear  such  to  him.  He  manifestly  stood  on  an  eminence  far  above  us, 
and  breathed  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  could  look  over  and  lieyond  those  mists 
of  pride,  passion  and  prejudice  in  which  we  so  easily  suffer  ourselves  to  become 
involved.  No  human  system  of  education,  not  even  our  ordinary  Christianity, 
I  am  persuaded,  could  ever  have  given  to  Dr.  Scudder  such  strength,  and  wis- 
dom, and  eloquence,  as  he  actually  possessed.  I  have  often  remarked  to  friends 
that  he  was  a  living  volume  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  far  more  con- 
vincing, especially  to  those  who  knew  him  from  the  first,  than  even  Butler's 
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or  Paley*8  great  argument.  Nothing  but  the  Bible  could  have  lifted  him  to 
such  an  eminence  of  intellectual  and  moral  influence. 

Dr.  Scudder  united  extraordinary  zeal  with  a  rare  discretion  and  kindn^s. 
Though  his  zeal  led  him  to  say  many  things  which  could  not  but  come  to  most 
Christians  with  an  air  of  strong  rebuke,  and  to  propose  plans  and  methods  of 
doing  good  which  involved  much  sacrifice,  yet  the  more  spiritual  portion  of  the 
Church  every  where  rallied  around  him  in  prompt  and  vigorous  co-operation; 
and  even  mere  men  of  the  world  manifested  towards  him  no  other  than  the 
kindest  feelings.  Of  all  the  returned  missionaries  that  ever  left  our  shores, 
none,  I  am  persuaded,  has  gone  away  more  beloved  and  respected  than  he. 
His  zeal  was  marked  by  so  much  consideration  and  tenderness  that  the  most 
cautious  could  find  no  reason  for  distrust,  nor  the  most  sensitive  any  ground 
for  offence. 

I  may  mention,  as  another  of  his  striking  characteristics,  his  peculiar  talent 
for  exciting  others  to  effort.  His  whole  example,  as  a  singularly  devoted  servant 
of  Christ,  had  undoubtedly  much  influence  here ;  and  especially  his  ardent 
zeal,  guided  by  prudence  and  tempered  by  love — but  it  seemed  also  a  specific 
power  in  him.  He  had  a  wonderful  talent  at  inducing  others  to  co-operate 
with  him ;  and  aUo  of  exciting  others  to  do  what  he  himself  could  not  do,  or 
what  it  might  not  be  proper  for  him  to  attempt.  The  working  of  this  power 
within  seemed  to  give  him  no  rest.  He  was  continually  suggesting  some  plan 
of  usefulness,  some  new  field  of  Christian  enterprise.  He  could  not  bear  to 
have  any  idlers  about  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  and  disinterestedness.  He  was  incapable 
of  any  thing  like  artifice  or  disingenuous  concealment.  His  object,  whate?er 
it  was,  was  manifest ;  and  he  moved  towards  it  openly  and  directly.  Perfectlj 
honest  himself,  it  was  dif&cult  for  him  to  suspect  any  ill  intention  in  others. 
The  one  great  object  for  which  he  lived  was  the  cause  of  Christ ;  and  how 
any  particular  measure  for  the  promotion  of  this  cause  would  affect  his  own 
personal  interests  seemed  never  to  enter  his  thoughts.  He  was  always  ready 
to  be  any  thing  or  nothing,  as  would  most  advance  the  Divine  glory.  Believ- 
ing himself  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  cast  himself 
without  reserve  upon  his  providence.  He  made  no  provision  for  infirmity, 
early  death  or  old  age.  And  as  he  cast  his  care  upon  the  Lord,  so  the  Lord 
remarkably  cared  for  him,  providing  for  him  a  help-meet,  not  only  of  devoted 
piety,  but  of  uninterrupted  health  and  active  habits.  Her  prudence,  economy 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  household  affairs  left  him  fully  at  liberty  to  give 
his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  duties  of  his  ministry.  And  they  were 
both  spared  till  their  numerous  children  could  do  without  a  parent's  care. 

1  will  only  add  that  Dr.  Scudder  was  an  eminently  happy  Christian.  That 
he  had  great  natural  cheerfulness,  in  connection  with  his  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  such  cheerfulness  is  a  poor  support  in  the 
trials  of  a  missionary  life ;  and  he  who  embarks  in  these,  with  nothing  but 
that  to  depend  upon,  will  assuredly  fail.  Dr.  Scudder's  cheerfulness  was  to  be 
referred  primarily  to  the  fact  that  he  habitually  walked  in  the  light  of  God's 
countenance.  Hence  his  spirit  never  yielded  under  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day ;  and  when  bodily  disease  and  infirmities  drove  him  from  the  field, 
his  heart  was  set  upon  a  speedy  return.  He  had  long  settled  the  great  ques- 
tion that  he  was  a  child  of  God,  and  was  engaged  in  his  Father's  work — 
hence  all  was  bright  and  hopeful  before  him.  He  remarked  to  me,  in  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  conversation,  during  his  stay  at  my  house,  that  the 
thoughts  of  death  seldom  came  across  his  mind ;  that  they  never  troubled  him; 
that  he  believed  that  he  had  got  much  work  to  do  for  the  Lord,  and  that  time 
would  be  given  him  for  it. 
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It  would  be  both  easy  and  pleasant  to  me  to  dwell  upon  other  traits  of  the 
character  of  my  lamented  brother,  but,  as  I  suppose  what  I  have  written  will 
suffice  for  your  purpose,  I  will  only  add  that, 

I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

B.  P.  ATDELOTTE. 

FROM  THE  REV.  H  M.  SCUDDER,  D.D. 

Milton,  Ulstbr  County,  N.  T.,  July  28, 1869 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  more  than  willing  to  do  any  thing  I  can  in  aid  of  your 
effort  to  embalm  the  memory  of  my  honoured  and  lamented  father.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  make  a  faithful  record  of  some  of  my  recollections  and  impres- 
sions concerning  him,  without  suffering  myself  to  be  embarrassed  by  the 
inquiry  how  much  of  what  I  shall  say  may  be  set  to  the  account  of  filial  rev- 
erence and  partiality. 

I  think  I  may  safely  claim  for  my  father  a  much  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  strength  of  character.  His  mind  resembled  chiefly  the  rugged  and  out- 
standing mountain,  and  yet  it  had  characteristics  which  reminded  you  like- 
wise of  the  gentle  stream,  flowing  sweetly  through  the  valley  below.  There 
were  great  natural  forces  in  his  intellect.  He  investigated  those  subjects 
which  lay  within  the  sphere  of  his  work.  On  them  he  concentrated  his  power, 
caring  little  for  such  as  lay  beyond.  He  was  a  vigorous,  able  thinker.  He 
thought  out  liis  conclusions  in  straight  lines  of  his  own,  knowing  nothing  of 
circuitous  approaches.  Minor  positions  he  left  for  others,  himself  content  to 
seize  upon  each  important  citadel  until  he  found  himself  master  of  the  country. 
Whenever  he  took  part  in  a  discussion  or  treated  a  subject,  all — no  matter 
who  might  be  present — were  constrained  to  feel  the  native  strength,  and 
acknowledge  the  majestic  stride,  of  his  mind.  Many  excelled  him  in  length 
and  breadth  of  information,  and  in  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  others, 
but  few  would  gainsay  or  withstand  his  plain  straightforward  logic.  If  he 
moved  in  a  narrower  circle  than  some  others,  it  was  like  the  tread  of  a  giant 
athlete  in  his  own  chosen  arena,  compared  with  the  gazing  children  who  had 
come  from  their  sports  over  a  wide  plain. 

He  was  endowed  with  great  firmness  of  purpose.  This  was  manifest  to  any 
one  at  first  sight.  His  outward  countenance  was  the  truthful  index  of  the 
inward  mental  structure.  There  was  nothing  facile  in  him.  He  could  be 
depended  on  in  any  emergency.  Convicted  of  an  error,  none  would  be  more 
ready  than  he  to  confess  and  abandon  it ;  but,  where  he  had  conscientiously 
taken  his  ground,  nothing  could  move  him.  He  climbed  up  to  the  hills  and 
sought  for  light,  and  from  that  elevation  he  gazed  and  gazed  till  he  saw  the 
path  of  duty  opening  out  before  him,  and  then,  girding  his  loins,  descended  to 
enter  it,  whatever  it  might  be.  His  thought  and  expression  were  of  a  peculiarly 
decisive  cast,  wherever  evil  was  conceived.  A  man,  who  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  a  counterfeit  bank  note,  remarked  to  him  that  he  could  not  pass  it 
again,  as  that  would  be  wrong.  He  replied,  <<  Wrong,  yes  indeed,  I  would 
not  do  it  to  save  my  soul.'* 

He  had  a  large  share  of  perseverance.  That  which  he  undertook  he 
steadily  pursued.  He  never  relaxed  his  hold  upon  an  object,  nor  retreated 
from  a  course  which  he  believed  to  be  right.  Days  and  months  and  years 
might  pass  over  him,  but  they  found  him  still  cleaving  to  his  purpose.  Har- 
rJtssing  trials  might  encompass  him,  but  they  could  not  drive  him  from  his 
design.  So  marked  was  this  trait  of  his  character  that,  in  thinking  of  it,  I 
jun  reminded  of  the  man,  who,  when  two  hostile  frigates  were  about  to  board 
eaeh  other,  sprang  towards  the  antagonist  vessel,  and  seized  the  bulwarks  with 
both  hands.  A  cutlass  blow  divided  both  arms,  but  he  hung  on  with  his 
teeth.  His  perseverance  was  forcibly  exhibited  in  his  labours  as  a  Street 
Vol.  IX.  26 
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Preacher.  Apathy,  ridicule,  scorn,  abuse,  blasphemy,  blows,  stonings,  phy- 
sical langour,  the  natural  shrinking  of  the  spirit,  and  many  other  causes 
combined,  could  not  force  him  to  succumb  in  a  single  instance.  That  was  the 
Lord's  work,  and  must  be  accomplished  statedly  and  perseveringly.  I  well 
recollect  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  and  I  returned  from  a  tour  late  at  night. 
I  went  weary  to  bed  before  he  retired.  When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I 
found  that  he  had  gone  out  to  preach  in  the  streets.  He  would  not  rest  even 
for  that  one  day. 

He  was  capable  of  endurance  and  willing  to  suffer.  He  seldom  spoke  of 
pain,  however  severe.  He  had  power  to  bear  it.  Fixedness  of  feature  alone 
revealed  it.  Pain  came  in  the  course  of  a  kind  Father's  providence,  and  wu 
therefore  to  be  borne  with  quietness.  Many  years  ago  a  cancer  appeared  in 
his  foot.  Without  telhng  my  mother  what  he  was  about  to  do,  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  room  with  a  servant,  and  dissected  out  the  malignant  growth. 
It  was  a  very  painful  operation,  and  he  said  that  he  just  made  out  to  get 
through  it.  Nevertheless,  he  did  it  without  flinching.  I  feel  sure  that  if  t 
bed  of  fire  had  lain  between  him  and  his  duty,  he  would  have  walked  over  it 
with  the  same  composure  as  if  it  had  been  a  bed  of  roses.  Christ's  sufferings 
were  much  in  his  mind.  He  was  pleased  to  suffer  for  his  sake.  Before  God 
called  him  to  the  Heathen,  he  was  a  Physician,  just  stepping  into^  a  profitable 
practice  in  New  York  city.  Those  who  then  began  life  with  him  in  the  same 
profession  afterwards  became  wealthy.  So  he  might  have  become.  After 
twenty  years  spent  in  India,  he  returned  to  his  native  land  with  a  constitn- 
tion  racked  by  jungle  fever.  One  night  I  was  with  him.  He  lay  jerj  ill 
upon  a  bed.  Languidly  opening  his  eyes  ana  ilxing  his  gaze  upon  me,  he 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  he  might  have  been  rich,  and  that  he  had  given  up  all 
worldly  prospects  for  Jesus'  sake,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  having 
done  so. 

He  possessed  undaunted  courage.  It  is  dangerous  to  enter  the  great  tem- 
ples in  the  South,  during  their  festival  days.  Nevertheless,  he  went  into  one, 
and  became  involved  in  the  throng,  which  fills,  on  such  occasions,  those  vast 
edifices.  He  could  not  find  the  way  out  again,  and  was  obliged  to  wait  till 
midnight,  when  he  followed  the  procession,  which,  at  that  time,  left  the 
temple.  Any  one  there  might  have  killed  him  with  a  single  stroke,  and  the 
murderer  never  have  been  known.  On  one  of  his  tours,  an  immense  crowd 
being  collected,  a  band  of  fierce  Mussulmen  demanded  books  of  the  bandy 
man  who  was  employed  to  transport  his  tracts  and  books,  and,  when  refused, 
one  of  them  advanced,  brandishing  a  club  with  which  he,  supported  by  his 
angry  coadjutors,  would  no  doubt. have  killed  the  bandy  man  and  my  father 
also.  With  admirable  self-possession  my  father  ran  up  to  him,  and  striking 
his  beard,  exclaimed  "  My  brother,  my  brother."  These  words,  accompanied 
with  the  action  mentioned,  appeased  his  wrath,  and  quiet  was  restored. 

He  had  the  true  spirit  of  a  Reformer.  What  he  saw  to  be  wrong  he  struck 
at  with  no  uncertain  blow.  When  he  came  to  India,  missionaries  dr^nk  wine. 
He  drank  it  himself.  But  when  the  trumpet  clang  of  Teetotalism  smote,  across 
the  ocean,  upon  his  ears,  he  stopped,  examined  the  subject,  and  decided  that 
total  abstinence  was  the  only  rational  and  righteous  cause,  and  he  put  away 
the  wine-cup  from  his  table  forever.  He  was  obliged  to  encounter  a  deter- 
mined hostility,  but  he  wavered  not,  and  rested  not,  till  he  established  Teetotal- 
ism in  his  Mission.  Many  years  ago,  when  he  was  sent,  with  another 
missionary,  to  form  the  American  Madras  Mission,  he,  through  the  press, 
assailed  the  social  drinking  habits  of  society.  He  was  immediately  made  the 
object  of  virulent  attacks  from  every  quarter.  When  argument  foiled,  ridi- 
cule was  employed  against  him.  A  caricature,  purporting  to  be  a  description 
of  his  death  and  funeral  obsequies,  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers.   Some 
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persons  even  threatened  to  tar  and  feather  him.  Here,  also,  he  steadily  per- 
severed. In  a  Temperance  Journal  which  he  had  established,  he  turned  the 
tables  upon  his  adversaries,  routed  them  from  their  positions,  and  founded  a 
flourishing  Teetotal  Society.  By  his  writings  and  addresses  on  this  subject, 
he  diffused  much  light,  removed  many  prejudices,  and  caused  the  principles  of 
total  abstinence  to  be  respected  by  all. 

I  will  only  add  that  my  father  was  a  pioneer  in  Indian  Missions,  a  John  the 
Baptist,  appearing  in  that  wilderness,  to  herald  the  coming  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  God  among  the  wretched  Hindoos  Almost  every  large  town  in  that  part  of 
India  has  heard  his  voice,  proclaiming  salvation  by  Jesus.  He  made  many 
extensive  tours,  distributing  portions  of  Scripture  and  tracts.  While  on  one 
of  these  journeys,  he  once  stood  labouring  seven  consecutive  hours,  without 
moving  from  his  post.  He  did  not  even  stop  to  eat,  but  had  coflfeo  brought  to 
him.  It  was  his  habit,  when  thus  standing,  to  lean  on  his  left  arm,  and  it 
was  supposed  by  his  medical  advisers  that  this  was  the  cause  of  its  becoming 
paralyzed.  When  he  left  India  to  visit  America,  it  hung  motionless  by  his 
side.  He  recovered  its  use  on  the  voyage.  For  some  years  before  he  died, 
being  physically  unable  to  make  long  excursions  into  the  interior,  he  was 
accustomed  to  preach  twice  daily  in  the  city  of  Madras,  except  on  Friday 
morning,  which  was  set  apart  as  a  special  season  for  fasting  and  prayer. 
Thus  he  used  to  preach  thirteen  times  each  week.  When  he  heard  that  his 
son  Samuel,  who  he  expected  would  soon  join  him  as  a  Missionary,  was  dead, 
he  resolved  that  he  would,  since  so  few  came  as  Missionaries  to  India,  endeavour 
to  make  up  Samuel's  loss  by  extra  work  on  his  own  part.  So  he  commenced 
preaching  thrice  daily.  Though  I  expostulated  with  him,  he  thought  he 
could  endure  it.  He  soon  broke  down.  He  became  seriously  ill.  I  thought 
he  would  die,  but,  by  God's  mercy,  he  slowly  recovered.  He  subsequently 
preached  twice  daily,  but  this  was  too  much  for  his  time  of  life;  he  gradually 
failed  until  he  was  removed  to  the  Cape.  There  he  seemed  to  rally,  but  it 
was  the  sudden  upshooting  of  a  flame  just  before  it  expires.  He  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  memory  more  valuable  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 

I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  M.  SCUDDER. 


PETER  P.  ROUSE  * 

1821—1832. 

Peter  P.  Rouse,  a  son  of  John  and  Eyche  (Egbertson)  Rouse,  was  bom  in 
CatskiU,  N.  Y.,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1799.  His  parents  were  worthy,  respect- 
able people,  and  his  Other's  occupation  was  that  of  a  &rmer.  His  early  years 
were  spent  chiefly  at  home,  in  attendance  at  a  district  school,  where  he  was 
invariably  found  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In  1813  he  made  a  profession  of 
religion,  and  united  with  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  CatskiU.  In  1814 
he  commenoed  his  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College,  under  Mr.  (afterwards 
the  Rev.)  Gideon  N.  Judd,  and  remained  under  his  tuition,  first  at  Cairo  and 
then  at  Gatskill,  one  year.  He  then  spent  a  year  at  the  old  Hudson  Academy, 
under  the  instructicm  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Smith ;  and,  at  the  dose  of  the  year, 

*  MS.  from  his  brother,  Mr.  Oomelias  Rouse. 
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entered  the  Jumor  claas  in  Union  College,  where  he  graduated,  with  the  le^a^ 
tion  of  a  superior  scholar,  in  1818. 

Lnmcdiatelj  after  leaving  College  he  entered  upon  ihe  study  of  Theology  in 
the  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  of  which  the  venerable  Dr.  John  H.  Living- 
ston was  then  a  Professor.  Here  he  took  the  full  course  of  three  years ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  in  1821,  he  was  examined,  and  licensed  to  preach  the  Gee- 
pel,  by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick.  He  returned  now  to  his  lather's  at  Cats- 
kill,  and  in  June  of  that  year  made  a  tour  on  horseback  through  Western  New 
York.  On  his  way,  he  passed  a  Sabbath  in  Florida,  Montgomery  County,  and 
was  introduced,  by  the  friend  at  whose  house  he  stayed,  to  more  than  twenty  of 
the  most  prominent  men  of  the  place.  He  left  on  Monday  morning.  Nine 
months  after,  he  accepted  a  call  from  that  congregation,  and,  on  returoiDg  to 
them,  recognized  at  church,  on  Sunday  morning,  every  individual  to  whom 
he  had  been  introduced,  and  called  each  by  his  right  name  without  a  single 
mistake. 

During  the  six  months  which  intervened  between  September  when  he  retained 
from  the  West,  and  March  when  he  returned  to  Florida,  he  supplied  the  pulpit  cf 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Spotswood,  N.  J.  He  remained  at  Florida  until 
the  fiill  of  1828,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  and  was  settled  there  under  circumstances  that  seemed  most  auspicioos 
to  both  his  comfort  and  usefrdness.     Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Not  &r  from  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Brooklyn,  he  was  married  to  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Scott,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  By  this  marriage 
there  were  three  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  bom  after  his  death.  In 
March,  1882,  while  he  was  praying  at  the  bed  side  of  a  sick  parishioner,  he  was 
seized  with  a  copious  hemorrhage  from  the  Ixmgs,  which  marked  the  terminatioD 
of  his  earthly  labours.  After  a  few  days  he  was  removed  to  New  Brunswick,  to 
the  house  of  his  wife's  mother,  where  he  had  the  best  medical  attendance ;  but  his 
malady  was  one  that  mocked  all  human  skill.  He  died  in  the  month  of  June, 
and,  tiiough  he  suffered  greatly  in  the  progress  of  his  iUness,  he  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  Christian  con8oliU;ion,  and  fmally  passed  away  in  joyful  triumph. 
His  widow  and  eldest  son  have  smoe  deceased. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ISAAC  N.  WTCKOFF,  D.D. 

Albany,  November  8, 1861. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cannot  deny  your  request  for  my  recollectious  of  Peter 
Rouse,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  my  recollectious  of  him  are  so  pleasant 
that  I  am  more  than  willing  to  do  any  thing  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  When 
I  took  charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Catskill,  his  father's  fiunily 
came  under  my  Pastoral  care;  and,  though  he  was  then  just  completing  his 
collegiate  education,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  and  of  learn- 
ing, both  from  personal  observation  and  from  the  testimony  of  his  intimate 
friends,  what  were  his  prominent  characteristics. 

While  he  was  yet  a  mere  boy,  he  showed  himself  a  fine  scholar,  and,  by 
every  thing  that  he  said  and  did,  made  it  apparent  that  he  possessed  talents  of 
a  very  high  order.  After  a  while,  the  grace  of  God  touched  his  heart,  giring 
a  new  direction  to  all  his  faculties ;  and,  from  that  time,  though  his  original 
peculiarities,  such  as  great  cheerfulness  and  love  of  fun,  were  as  strongly 
marked  as  ever,  yet  his  all-absorbing  desire  evidently  was  to  serve  and  glorify 
the  Master  to  whom  he  had  devoted  himself.     His  elastic,  buoyant  spirit 
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remained  with  him  always ;  and  I  presume  he  never  saw  the  time,  when  he 
was  not  engaged  with  serious  subjects,  that  a  good  joke  would  have  been  dis- 
tasteful to  him ;  and  yet  he  made  it  apparent  to  every  one  that  the  prevailing 
tendencies  of  his  spirit  were  upward ;  that  his  highest  happiness  was  in  doing 
good,  and  his  noblest  treasure  in  Heaven. 

My  relations  to  him  were  such  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the 
gradual  unfoldmg  and  maturing  of  his  character,  from  the  time  that  he 
entered  upon  his  Theological  studies  until,  to  the  surprise  and  sorrow  of  the 
whole  Church,  the  tidings  went  forth  that  his  work  was  done. 

Peter  Rouse  was  of  about  the  middle  height,  rather  lean  than  corpulent, 
with  black  hair  and  eye  brows,  dark  blue  eyes,  and  sharp  nose,  and  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  revealing  an  abundance  of  good  humour  and  inno- 
cent mischief.  He  had  great  powers  of  conversation ;  and,  no  matter  where 
he  might  be,  he  was  almost  sure — and  that  without  the  least  attempt  or 
desire  to  put  himself  forward — ^to  become  the  leading  spirit  of  the  company. 
With  one  of  the  most  tenacious  memories  that  I  have  known,  he  had  at  his 
command  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  from  which  he  could  draw  some- 
thing suited  to  every  occasion.  But  you  must  not  suppose  that  his  love  of 
fun  was  ever  exercised  at  the  expense  of  ministerial  dignity  and  propriety — 
while  he  was  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  any  man  you  could  find,  you  could 
hardly  find  a  minister  who  more  thoroughly  comprehended  the  great  objects 
of  his  vocation,  or  who  lived  more  habitually  under  the  influence  of  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  took  a  decidedly  high  rank  from  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry.  His  sermons  combined  the  instructive,  the  rhetorical,  the  log- 
ical, and  the  emotional,  in  fair  proportions.  They  were  prepared  with  great 
care,  were  full  of  solid  truth,  and  of  a  deeply  evangelical  tone,  and  had  as  much 
of  embellishment,  both  in  style  and  manner,  as  was  consistent  with  the  best 
impression.  So  fervent  a  spirit  as  he  possessed  was  a  security  for  an  earnest 
and  effective  delivery.  He  spoke  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  and  his 
words,  bathed  in  the  fervour  that  had  originated  them,  easily  found  their  way 
to  the  hearts  of  others.  He  was  accustomed,  I  believe,  always  to  preach 
memoriter  ;  and  so  remarkably  retentive  was  his  memory,  that,  six  months 
after  a  sermon  had  been  preached,  he  was  able,  by  a  slight  effort,  to  recall  not 
only  the  train  of  thought,  but  the  very  language,  so  that  he  could  re-produce 
it  without  the  aid  of  the  manuscript,  and  without  any  material  variation.  I 
may  add  that  in  his  public  devotional  exercises  he  was  fluent,  earnest,  solemn, 
and  appropriate. 

In  the  relation  of  a  Pastor  Mr.  Rouse  was  every  thing  that  his  people 
could  ask  for.  His  genial,  generous  spirit,  his  facility  at  adapting  himself  to 
persons  of  every  character  and  condition,  and  his  disposition  to  identify  him- 
self with  them  in  all  their  joys,  and  sorrows,  and  interests,  gave  him  an 
influence  over  them  which  few  Pastors  have  possessed.  In  his  intercourse 
with  his  people,  he  was  a  warm-hearted  Christian  Gentleman,  as  well  as  a 
watchful  and  devoted  Pastor. 

In  his  more  general  relations  to  the  Church,  particularly  in  Deliberative  Bodies, 
Mr.  Rouse  possessed  eminent  qualifications  for  usefulness.  His  quick  discern- 
ment, his  self-possession,  his  promptness,  his  frankness,  his  undoubted  integrity, 
gave  him  great  influence  with  his  brethren ;  and  if  he  had  lived  longer,  no  doubt 
he  would  have  become  one  of  the  controlling  spirits  of  his  denomination. 

Wherever  he  was  known,  he  was  admired,  honoured  and  loved.  It  seemed 
a  dark  dispensation  that  so  bright  a  light  should  have  been  so  early  and  sud- 
denly extinguished.      With  the  most  cordial  regard  and  esteem. 

Yours  very  truly, 

I.  N.  WTCKOFP. 
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Foreign  Missions;  and  his  reply  was  that  he  was  born  into  the  Kingdom  t 
Foreign  Missionary ;  that  from  the  time  of  his  conversion  this  was  the  grand 
purpose  of  his  life. 

As  a  Preacher,  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  certainly  possessed  talents  of  a  high 
order.  He  was  animated  and  impressive  in  his  delivery,  and  faithful  m 
declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  He  never  stopped  to  inquire  how  the 
truth  would  be  received — ^it  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  it  was  the  truth 
that  he  was  proclaiming,  and  he  was  willing  to  leave  the  issue  with  Him  who 
has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand.  The  Classis  of  Poughkeepsie,  while 
he  was  a  member  of  that  Body,  appointed  him  to  visit  the  churches  within 
their  bounds,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Widows'  Fund, — an  institution 
then  in  its  infancy.  Having  prepared  a  Sermon,  equally  creditable  to  his 
mind  and  heart,  (which  was  afterwards  published,)  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  visited  almost  every  church  in  the  Classis. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him  never  to  shrink  from  any  labour  that  was 
imposed  upon  him ;  and  whatever  he  undertook  he  was  sure  to  carry  out  to 
its  full  accomplishment. 

After  accepting  the  charge  at  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  he  entered  upon  his 
labours  with  the  most  promising  prospects  of  usefulness.  But  his  course 
there  was  brief;  for  his  Master  quickly  called  him  home.  We  met  for  the 
last  time  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  just  after  the  first  one  of  our  chss 
had  died.  He  said  to  me,  with  no  little  emotion, — «And  now,  dear  brother, 
who  will  go  next  ?"  Alas,  I  saw  him  not  again — ^he  was  the  next  one  to  take 
his  departure. 

I  remember  him,  as  all  who  knew  him  must,  as  an  able,  devoted  and  most 
worthy  Minister  of  the  €U>spel.     His  genial  and  sunny  disposition  gave  s 
charm  to  all  his  social  intercourse,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  domestic 
circle.     There  are  not  a  few  yet  living  who  love  to  honour  his  memory. 
Affectionately  your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

C.  VAN  CLEEF. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CORNELIUS  VAN  SANTVOORD,  D.D. 

SoHBNEOTADT,  January  2, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  knew  the  Rev.  John  H.  Van  Wagenen  quite  intimately  for 
several  years,  both  before  and  after  I  entered  the  ministry.  While  I  wis  a 
student  in  Union  College,  I  was  engaged,  for  some  five  or  six  months,  as  a 
Teacher  in  Niskayuna,  where  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  then  had  his  pastoral  charge; 
and  I  not  only  sat  regularly  during  that  time  under  his  ministry,  but  wiS 
often  a  visitor  in  his  family,  and  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  his 
more  private  relations.  At  a  later  period  we  were  thrown  into  the  same 
neighbourhood  as  ministers,  he  having  his  charge  at  Kingston,  and  I  mine  ni 
Saugerties ;  so  that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  both  visits  and  pul- 
pits, and  were,  in  many  respects,  brought  into  very  intimate  relations.  If  I 
fail  in  my  estimate  of  his  character,  you  will  readily  perceive  that  it  will  not 
be  for  want  of  the  requisite  means  of  knowing  him. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  of  rather  a 
slender  habit.  His  forehead  was  high  and  massive,  his  eyes  large  and  of  a  gray- 
ish hue,  his  hair  light,  and  his  complexion  sallow.  He  had  a  brisk,  business- 
like air,  and  never  seemed  embarrassed  in  any  of  his  movements,  though  his 
manners  certainly  could  not  be  considered  graceful.  He  had  a  fine,  genial 
temper,  which  proved  a  powerful  attraction  in  social  life.  In  conversation  he 
was  ready  and  fluent,  and  sometimes  sparkling;  and  he  had  at  his  command  a 
large  fund  of  anecdote,  from  which  ho  always  knew  how  to  draw  to  suit  the 
occasion.     He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  a  large  heart;  frank,  generous  and 
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perfectly  honourable  in  all  his  intercourse.     I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one 
who  knew  him  well  ever  suspected  him  of  a  disingenuous  or  selfish  action. 

As  a  Preacher,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  ever  attained  to  the 
degree  of  eminence  of  which  he  was  capable.  Though  he  was  a  well-educated 
man,  he  was  not  distinguished  for  his  studious  habits  after  he  entered  the 
Ministry,  and  you  were  left  to  infer  his  actual  capabilities  as  a  Preacher  rather 
from  some  brilliant  or  powerful  thing  that  he  would  throw  off  under  an  occa- 
sional impulse  than  from  the  general  tone  of  his  pulpit  performances.  I  do 
not  mean  that  his  preaching  was  not  generally  highly  respectable,  but  only 
that  there  was  a  power  within  him  much  beyond  what  he  ordinarily  put  forth. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  my  impression  is  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
utterances  in  the  pulpit  were  unwritten ;  and,  even  after  he  went  to  Kingston, 
where  there  was  greater  reason  for  mature  preparation,  owing  to  the  more 
cultivated  audience  to  whom  he  ministered,  he  still  adhered,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  this  early  habit.  Indeed,  his  written  sermons  were  rarely,  if  ever, 
delivered  without  the  introduction  of  a  thought,  here  and  there,  that  occurred 
at  the  moment ;  and  these  extemporaneous  additions  were  very  likely  to  form  the 
most  impressive  parts  of  the  discourse.  I  have  known  him  occasionally  utter 
an  expression,  which,  for  its  quaintness  and  oddity,  would  provoke  a  smile  in 
his  audience,  but  it  was  evidently  unintentional,  as  he  had  high  notions  of  the 
dignity  of  the  pulpit.  The  matter  of  his  preaching  was  strong  evangelical 
truth,  and  it  was  always  presented  with  so  much  clearness  that  no  one  could 
hesitate  as  to  his  meaning.  His  voice  was  round  and  full,  his  utterance  dis- 
tinct and  impressive,  his  gesture  simple  and  natural.  There  was  an  evident 
sincerity  and  fervour  pervading  his  services  that  precluded  the  idea  of  any- 
thing else  than  simple  devotion  to  his  Master's  work. 

In  the  {Pastoral  relation  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  was  alike  faithful  and  successful. 
His  fine  natural  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  controlled  and  animated,  as  they 
were,  by  a  spirit  of  earnest  piety,  rendered  him  welcome  to  the  houses  of  his 
people,  and  secured  to  him  a  benign  and  powerful  influence  over  them.  As  he 
was  a  man  of  strong  affections,  so  he  easily  found  his  way  to  their  hearts,  and 
he  valued  this  chiefly  as  a  means  of  promoting  their  spiritual  and  immortal 
interests.  His  kindly  and  sympathetic  spirit  especially  qualified  him  to  be  a 
comforter  in  sorrow. 

Of  the  different  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  with  which  he  was  connected  he  showed 
himself  an  active  and  interested  member.  He  took  a  careful  and  intelligent 
view  of  every  subject  that  presented  itself,  and  was  never  backward  in  express- 
ing his  opinion  when  he  thought  it  was  called  for.  Indeed,  perhaps  it  is  due 
to  candour  to  say  that  such  was  his  facility  at  communicating  his  views  that 
some  of  his  brethren  gave  him  the  credit  of  occupying  more  than  his  share  of 
the  time  on  these  public  occasions. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen's  ardent  temperament  and  strong  convictions  of  duty 
sometimes  brought  him  in  conflict  with  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  conciliate.  He  was  an  earnest  friend  to  Total  Abstinence 
from  Intoxicating  Drinks,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  recommending  the 
practice  wherever  he  went.  Some  thought  his  zeal  on  this  subject  excessive, 
though  nobody  could  question  the  purity  or  benevolence  of  the  motive  that 
prompted  to  it.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  revivals  of  religion,  and  laboured 
zealously  for  the  promotion  of  them,  though  never  at  the  expense  of  infring- 
ing any  of  the  principles  of  evangelical  order.  He  was  a  vigorous  helper  of 
erery  good  cause  that  solicited  his  aid. 

Very  truly  yours, 

0.  VAN  SANTVOOBD. 
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DAVID  ABEEL,  D.D* 

1826—1846. 

Dayib  Abeel,  a  son  of  David  and  Jane  (Hassert)  Abed,  was  bom  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1804.  He  was  nephew  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Abeel,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutdi 
Church  in  New  York,  whose  memoiy  is  gratefully  embahued  much  bejoDd  the 
limits  of  his  own  denomination. 

In  his  early  years  he  was  characterized  by  great  vivacity  of  spirit,  strength  of 
purpose  and  generosity  of  feeling,  but  it  is  not  known  that  he  was  ever  the 
subject  of  any  strong  religious  impressions.  He  was  especially  fond  of  athletic 
exercises;  and.  at  this  time,  his  physical  constitution  became  well  developed, 
and  he  acquired  strength,  which  enabled  him,  in  aiter  life,  not  only  to  perform 
a  great  amount  of  intellectual  labour,  but  to  battle  suooessfiilly,  for  a  long  dme, 
with  a  deep  seated  and  incurable  disease. 

At  the  age  of  about  fifteen  he  applied  for  admission  into  the  Militaiy  Academy 
at  West  Point ;  but,  as  he  ascertained  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  success, 
he  was  led  to  withdraw  his  request  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  Mediciae, 
and  began  to  study  with  a  view  of  becoming  a  medical  practitioner.  Aft^ 
having  been  thus  engaged  for  about  a  year,  his  mind  was  earnestly  directed  to 
the  subject  of  religion,  and,  under  the  judicious  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
H.  Livingston,  he  became,  after  a  long  season  of  anxiety  and  distress,  hopeftilly 
a  subject  of  renewing  grace.  It  became  apparent,  almost  immediately,  that  he 
had  fixed  for  himself  a  high  standard  of  Christian  character,  and  that  his  fiue 
natm^al  powers  and  qualities  had  all  become  thoroughly  baptized  with  an  influ^ce 
from  above. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  it  not  strange  that  we  find  him  at  ODce  giving 
up  all  thoughts  of  the  profession  to  which  he  had  been  looking,  and  forming  the 
purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  Ministry.  Accordingly,  in  the  iall  of  1823,  he 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  where  he  remained  throe 
years.  During  this  period,  he  was  not  only  a  vigorous  and  successful  student, 
but  many  of  his  hours  were  employed  in  friendly  and  fiiithful  ministratioDS  to  the 
poor,  the  sick  and  the  afflicted.  He  completed  his  Theological  course  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1826,  and,  on  the  next  Sabbath,  preached,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
EngUsh  neighbourhood,  and,  on  the  Sabbath  following,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

On  the  26th  of  May  he  received  his  commission  to  labour  in  the  village  of 
Athens,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. ;  and,  in  ihe  course  of  two  weeks,  became  estab- 
lished at  that  place.  In  October  following  he  was  ordained  as  an  Evangel^ 
by  the  Claasis  of  Rensselaer,  in  the  Church  at  Athens.  Here  he  laboured  with 
great  zeal,  and  not  without  many  tokens  of  the  Divme  fiivour.  He  remained 
here  for  two  years  and  six  months ;  but,  owing,  |»r<)bably,  to  his  excessive  exer- 
taons,  his  health  became  seriously  affected,  and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to 
resign  his  charge,  and  seek  relief  m  travelling  and  in  change  of  air  and  sccoc. 
He  left  his  people  with  great  reluctance,  and  not  till  he  had  sou^t  and  found 
one  to  sup{dy  the  vacancy. 

•Memoir  by  Rev.  G.  R.  Williamson.— Dr.  WyckofPs  Fun.  Dise. 
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As  Hie  winter  was  now  approaching,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  he  should 
have  the  benefit  of  a  milder  climate ,  and,  with  a  view  to  secure  this  advantage, 
he  resolved  to  sojonm  for  a  few  months  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas.  He 
arrived  there,  after  a  tedious  and  stormy  passag  >  of  twenty-ei^t  days,  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1828.  He  went  with  the  expectation  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of  the  Island  ;  but,  though  they  were 
anxious  to  hear,  the  Government  would  not  permit  him  to  preach,  except  for  a 
^ort  time  in  the  month  of  April,  1829.  During  his  residence  here,  he  felt 
deeply  the  want  of  Christian  society,  though  he  occasionally  visited  the  Moravian 
missionaries  in  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Tortola,  and  in  his  mtercourse  with 
them  found  much  religious  enjoyment.  He  left  St  Thomas  in  July,  and  arrived 
in  New  York  in  August,  happy  in  being  allowed  to  return  to  his  native  shores. 
For  several  weeks  after  his  arrival,  he  preached  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  Orchard  Street,  New  York,  with  great  acceptance. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  circumstances  occured  that  led  him  to  direct  his 
attention  to  China  as  a  field  of  labour ;  and  this  was  only  the  development  of  a 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  had  been  the  growth  of 
several  years.  After  reflecting  maturely  on  the  subject,  and  taking  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  and  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society ;  and  the  offer  was  unani- 
mously accepted.  His  intention  was,  after  spending  a  year  in  the  service  of  the 
Seamen's  Friend  Society,  to  visit  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  do 
what  he  could  to  make  the  inhabitants  acquainted  with  Christianity.  A  Farewell 
Meeting,  previous  to  his  departure,  having  been  held  in  the  Grarden  Street 
Church,  New  York,  he  and  his  misaonary  companion,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Bridgman, 
sailed  for  China,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1829,  in  the  ship  Roman,  and  reached 
Canton  on  the  25th  of  February,  1830. 

Mr.  Abed,  with  characteristic  energy,  now  commenced  his  labours  as  Seamen's 
Chaplain ;  and  the  measure  of  his  success  was,  in  a  good  degree,  proportioned  to 
his  zeal  and  fidelity.  He  remained  thus  employed  until  the  20th  of  December, 
when,  agreeably  to  his  original  purpose,  he  was  transferred  to  the  service  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Under  the  patronage 
of  this  Board,  he  proceeded  now  to  make  an  exploring  tour  in  Java,  Malacca,  Siam, 
and  the  Islands  adjacent  to  Eastern  Asia,  with  a  view  to  inform  himself  concern- 
ing the  practicabUity  of  establishing  missions  among  them.  His  labours  on 
this  tour  were  manifold,  though  his  health,  during  a  part  of  the  time,  was  so 
finail  that  he  mi^t  have  reasonably  suspended  his  labours  altogether. 

In  May,  1832,  Mr.  Abeel  returned  to  Siam,  and  remained  there  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  missionary  work  for  six  months,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  on 
account  of  the  utter  fiiilure  of  his  health.  This  was.  occasioned  by  the  confine- 
ment he  was  compelled  to  undergo  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
oonntry.  In  November  he  passed  from  Siam  to  Singapore,  where  his  health 
greatly  improved,  and  he  was  able  to  resume  his  missionary  labours.  Here  he 
was  called  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bum,  the  English  Chap- 
kin  at  this  place ;  and,  for  more  than  five  months  afterwards,  served  as  Chaplain 
himself,  while  he  still  made  the  work  of  the  Missionary  the  paramount  object  of 
his  efforts. 

Mr.  Abeel's  strength  now  fitiled  again  under  the  pressure  of  his  multiplied 
laboors,  and,  being  satisfied  that  he  could  expect  no  permanent  benefit  unless 
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lie  soaght  anoHier  and  more  oongenial  climate,  he  detennined  to  sail  for  America, 
by  way  of  England.  Accordingly,  he  embarked,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1833, 
for  London,  in  the  packet  ship  Cambridge,  and  arrived  there  niter  a  passage  of 
five  months,  daring  which  his  health  rapidly  improved.  Being  advised  by  i^y- 
sicians  whom  he  consulted  m  London  not  to  cross  the  Atlantic  until  the  winter 
had  passed,  he  went,  in  December,  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  a  considerable 
time,  preaching  and  sustaining  missionary  meetings  among  the  Protestant 
residents.  From  Paris  he  journeyed  through  different  parts  of  the  Ccmtinent, 
visiting  Holland,  Grermany  and  Switzerland,  difiusing  miasionaiy  information  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  recruiting  his  own  physical  energies.  He  returned 
to  England  in  July,  sailed  for  the  United  States  m  August,  and  arrived  in 
September. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  commenced  his  labours  among  the  American  Churdiei 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions,  with  special  refer^oe  to  his  own  cfaosoi 
field.  In  January,  1835,  finding  that  his  health  required  a  warmer  climate,  he 
set  out  for  the  Southern  States,  and,  in  Virginia  particularly,  visited  many  of  the 
churches,  and  uniformly  left  a  most  fitvourable  impression.  He  returned,  wi& 
his  health  somewhat  improved,  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  devoted  himself  noiw 
more  immediately  to  visiting  the  churdies  in  his  own  communion.  Having  been 
thus  engaged  till  near  the  close  of  the  year,  he  attended,  about  that  time,  a  oooise 
of  Medical  Lectures  in  New  York,  with  a  view  to  prepare  himself  to  resume,  witii 
greater  advantage,  his  medical  practice  among  the  Heathen. 

The  year  1836  had  scarcely  commenced  when  he  was  attacked  with  an  alarm- 
ing illness,  which  obliged  him  to  suspend  his  labours,  for  some  time,  altogeth^. 
He  remained  in  New  York  until  June,  and  then  travelled  South  to  the  Sulphur 
Springs  of  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  effects  of  the  water  upon  his 
system.  During  his  sojourn  there,  though  he  was  unable  to  preach,  he  endcap 
voured,  in  a  more  private  way,  to  bring  as  many  of  the  visitors  as  he  could  under 
the  influence  of  religious  instruction.  He  returned  from  Virginia  in  September, 
with  the  expectation  of  sailing  for  China  before  many  weeks ;  and  he  was  actu- 
ally engaged  in  preparing  for  the  voyage,  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  hj 
a  malady  that  threatened  almost  inunediate  dissolution.  He  lay  for  several  weeb 
in  an  exceedingly  feeble  state,  and  meanwhile  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  engaged, 
or  had  intended  to  engage,  his  passage,  had  sailed.  As  eooa  as  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered,  he  was  advised  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  went  thither  about  the  close  of  the  year,  and  remained  until  May,  1837.  While 
at  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  he  submitted  himself  to  the  examination  d  an  emif 
nent  physician,  who  pronounced  him  the  subject  of  an  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
whidi  might  prove  fatal  at  any  moment.  He  was  not  a  litde  shocked  at  the 
announcement,  though  he  quickly  recovered  his  accustomed  composure,  and  was 
enabled  to  feel  that,  under  any  circumstances,  all  would  be  well.  Returning  to 
New  York,  he  reached  his  fiitiier's  house  at  New  Brunswick  on  the  8th  of  June, 
and  had  great  joy  in  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  revival  of  reli- 
gion. In  the  fall  of  this  year,  (1837,)  he  was  again  prostrated  by  a  severe  attack  of 
illness,  and  when  he  had  recovered  strength  enough  to  travel,  he  found  it  necessaiy 
to  make  another  journey  to  the  South,  and  he  extended  his  travels  as  fiir  as  Charies- 
ton,  S.  C.  During  this  winter  his  energies  were  so  mudi  recruited  that  he  ma 
enabled  to  labour  with  considerable  success ;  and  when  he  came  North,  in  the 
early  part  of  April,  1838,  it  was  witii  the  c^)ectation  of  embarking,  within  adioft 
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time,  for  China.  He  was,  however,  again  disappointed,  on  aocoont  of  his  feeble 
state  ci  health,  though  he  met  the  disappointment  with  cheerful  submission  to 
the  Divine  wilL  He  spent  the  summer  chiefly  at  the  different  Theological  Semi- 
naries, endeavouring  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  preparing  for  the 
Ministry  a  doep  sense  of  their  obligations  to  remember  the  Heathen.  And  these 
efforts  were  eminently  successful — he  was  instrumental  of  inducmg  not  a  few  to 
engage  in  the  Foreign  Missionary  work. 

But  the  timo  at  length  came  when  his  long  cherished  wish  to  return  to  China 
was  to  be  gratified.  Though  his  physicians  warned  him  that  it  was  an  experi- 
ment of  doubtful  issue,  he  was  more  than  willing  to  try  it  and  leave  the  event 
with  God.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  October,  he  sail&d  with  a  band  of  fellow 
missionaries  for  Canton,  the  Farewell  services  having  been  held  in  the  Middle 
Dutch  Church,  New  YorL  After  a  pleasant  voyage,  made  under  the  most 
fikvourable  circumstances,  they  reached  their  destination  on  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1839.  Mr.  Abeel  immediately  re-commenced  the  study  of  the  language,  in 
ocmnection  with  his  various  missionary  duties,  with  great  zeal, — ^the  voyage  hav- 
ing served  to  increase,  in  no  small  degree,  his  bodily  vigour. 

He  had  not  laboured  long  at  Canton  and  Macao  before  the  missionaries  found 
their  qxsrations  sadly  impeded,  by  the  difficulties  which  arose  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  China,  in  relation  to  the  opium  trade.  After  struggling  with  these  diffi- 
culties a  considerable  time,  Mr.  Abeel,  by  advice  of  the  American  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, {»«pared  to  visit  the  different  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  He 
designed  especially  to  examine  the  field  at  Borneo,  where^  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  had  established  missionary  stations.  In  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown,  who  had  been  labouring  with  him  in  the  Chinese  Mission,  he  sailed  for 
Singapore,  where  he  arrived  the  last  of  April,  1841.  Here  he  remained  (with 
the  exception  of  a  month  spent  at  Malacca)  until  September,  preaching  every 
Sunday  both  in  the  Chinese  and  English  languages.  In  October  he  made  a 
short  visit  to  his  brethren  in  Borneo,  and  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  eviden- 
ces he  witnessed  of  the  earnest  devotion  of  the  missionaries  to  their  work. 
He  returned  to  Singapore  in  November,  and  almost  immediately  embarked  for 
Macao,  where  he  arrived  on  the  21st  of  December,  after  having  been  absent 
Dine  months.  He  next  visited  Kolongsoo, — one  of  the  ports  in  possessi(m 
of  the  British,  and  afterwards  opened  to  foreigners  by  the  treaty  made  between 
Oreat  Britsdn  and  China, — with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  a  suitable 
place  for  a  missionary  station.  As  his  impressions  in  respect  to  it  were  decidedly 
&vourable,  he  planted  himself  at  Amoy,  and,  after  labouring  alone  for  two 
months,  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  other  missionaries. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Abeel,  by  Butgers 
College,  in  1842. 

In  June,  1844,  Dr.  Abeel  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Messrs.  Doty  and 
Pdilman,  two  American  Missionaries,  as  fellow-labourers  in  this  same  field.  In 
August  his  health  was  so  much  enfeebled  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Amoy, 
and  seek  once  more  the  benefit  which  he  had  several  times  derived  from  a  voy- 
age. Accordingly,  he  sailed  to  Hong  Kong,  another  missionary  station,  where 
he  remained  until  September,  and  then  returned  to  Amoy.  As  his  xm&vourable 
symptoms  had  not  in  any  way  been  mitigated  by  this  change,  he  felt  constrained 
to  give  up  all  exertion  and  withdraw  from  the  field  entirely. 
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By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  embarked,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1845,  for 
his  native  shores,  being  so  feeble,  ^t  the  time,  that  little  hope  was  entertained, 
either  by  himself  or  his  friends,  that  he  would  survive  the  voyage.  He,  how- 
ever, reached  New  York,  on  the  3d  of  April,  though  in  so  feeble  a  state  that 
his  death  any  day  would  scarcely  have  been  a  matter  of  surprise.  Both  his 
parents  had  died  within  the  last  period  of  his  absence,  and  he  was  not  a  little 
a£fectod  by  the  desolate  air  which  this  circumstance  had  given  to  the  home  of  his 
early  years.  After  remaining  in  New  York  a  few  weeks,  he  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, thinking  that  the  change  of  ur  might  be  fiivourable  to  him  ;  and,  when  ihe 
warm  season  came  on,  he  went  to  visit  some  of  his  friends  on  the  Hudson  River, 
above  the  Highlands,  where  he  remained,  amidst  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
that  wealth  and  devoted  affection  could  furnish,  until  the  close  of  sumiuer. 
Early  in  the  autumn  he  directed  his  course  to  the  South,  imd  continued  bis 
travels  till  he  reached  Bryan  County,  Ga.,  where  he  found  other  friends,  who 
accounted  it  a  privilege  to  bestow  upon  him  their  generous  ho^itality.  Here  he 
remained,  in  a  state  of  extreme  feebleness,  until  the  next  spring,  (1846,)  when 
he  journeyed  slowly  back  to  the  North.  Finding  himself  again  unable  to  eodrae 
the  air  of  New  York,  he  passed  on  to  Albany,  and  remained  till  June,  when  be 
went  to  Rhode  Island,  stopping  on  the  way  at  Athens,  which  had  been  the  field 
of  his  early  labours,  and  where  many  were  still  living  whom  he  recognized  as  the 
fruits  of  his  ministry.  His  meeting  with  them  was  one  of  the  deepest  interest, 
both  he  and  they  having  the  full  conviction  that  it  was  the  last.  A^r  remsiih 
ing  in  Rhode  Island  about  four  weeks,  he  returned  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  travelled  as  &r  West  as  Geneva,  to  visit  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gustavns 
Abeel,  then  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  that  place.  Here  his  physical  suffering  was 
intense ;  but  his  fidth  in  the  promises  of  the  Go^l  did  not  fiilter,  and  he  felt 
sure  that  a  glorious  future  was  opening  before  him.  He  returned  from  Geneva 
to  Albany,  but  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  he  should  proceed  no  fiuther.  It 
became  manifest,  after  a  few  days,  that  the  symptoms  of  dissolution  were  duster- 
ing  upon  him.  He  waited  for  tlie  last  hour  in  perfect  calmness,  and  passed  on 
to  his  rest,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1846,  at  the  age  of  forty-twa  The  Bev. 
Dr.  Wyckoff,  of  Albany,  preached  the  Funeral  Discourse,  and  his  body  was  con- 
veyed for  interment  to  the  Greenwood  Cemetery,  near  the  city  of  New  YorL  A 
monument,  erected  by  Christian  friends,  now  marks  the  spot  where  his  remains 
repose. 

Dr.  Abeel^s  acknowledged  publications  are  his  '*  Residence  in  China,"  1835 : 
and  "  The  Claims  of  the  World  to  the  Goe^l,"  1839. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ISAAC  N.  WYCKOFF,  D.D. 

Albant,  February  12, 1849. 

My  dear  Sir :  Ih  asking  for  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Abeel, 
you  have  awakened  some  of  my  tenderest  sensibilities.  For  many  years  he 
was  my  bosom  friend,  and  his  sterling  virtues  are  deeply  engraven  on  my 
memory.  I  only  wish  I  could  do  justice  to  my  own  impressions  of  his  truly 
exalted  character. 

Dr.  Abeel  was  in  person  not  above  the  middle  size,  rather  slender,  with  a 
somewhat  high  forehead,  and  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. His  movements  were  quick  and  easy,  and  always  left  you  with  the 
impression  that  he  was  any  thing  else  than  a  man  of  leisure.     His  manners 
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were  simple  and  nataral,  placing  him  perfectly  at  his  ease  in  the  most  cultivated 
society,  while  yet  they  savoured  little  of  any  thing  like  artificial  polish. 

His  mind  was  at  once  vigorous  and  discriminating.  Whatever  suhject 
occupied  his  attention,  he  took  clear  and  comprehensive  views  of  it.  His 
powers  of  description  were,  hy  no  means,  inconsiderable.  His  «  Residence  in 
China"  discovers  a  quick  apprehension,  and  a  just  perception  of  both  the 
beautiful  and  the  repulsive,  in  nature  and  in  morals.  His  « Discussion  on 
Missions  "  evinces  great  accuracy  of  thought  and  expression,  with  more  than 
common  logical  powers  and  the  utmost  candour  and  fiiimess.  His  letters, 
chiefly  filled  with  grave  and  weighty  matter,  well  digested  and  perspicuously 
expressed,  sometimes  relax  into  that  innocent  cheerfulness  and  free  simplicity, 
which  never  fail  to  lend  a  charm  to  friendly  correspondence. 

He  was  a  Christian  of  no  common  attainments.  He  walked  with  God  as 
a  dear  child.  The  grace  of  the  Eternal  Father,  the  mediation  of  the  Only 
Begotten,  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Spirit,  were  subjects 
on  which  he  loved  both  to  meditate  and  to  converse.  How  often  has  he  said 
to  me, — «  Come  now,  let  us  have  a  little  season  of  prayer."  He  had  the 
humblest  views  of  himself,  the  most  exalted  of  his  Saviour.  He  lived  above 
the  world,  and  walked  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. 

As  a  Preacher,  his  style  was  simple  and  clear,  without  any  exuberance  of 
ornament.  His  great  aim  evidently  was  to  honour  his  Master  by  commend- 
ing the  truth  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers,  and  not  to  magnify 
himself.  His  manner  was  affectionate  and  earnest.  Deeply  impressed  him- 
self, he  seemed  mainly  anxious  that  others  might  be  impressed  also.  But  his 
greatest  power,  I  think,  was  in  his  private  and  pastoral  addresses,  and  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life.  Here  his  whole  heart  flowed  out  in  expressions 
of  tenderness  and  earnestness,  that  could  hardly  fail  to  make  themselves  felt. 
He  seldom  suffered  an  opportunity  of  testifying  his  regard  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  any  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  pass  unimproved.  Strong  desire 
and  constant  practice  made  him  peculiarly  skilful  in  directing  the  arrows  of 
truth  to  the  heart,  while  he  attracted  his  hearer  to  him  by  the  manifest  sin- 
cerity of  regard  which  dictated  the  counsel  or  reproof. 

It  was  this  power  that  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  missionary 
work.  Long  before  he,  or  any  man,  could  acquire  a  sufficient  command  of  a 
difScult  foreign  language  to  preach  with  fluency  or  power,  he  was  able  to  use 
his  partial  acquisitions  in  intelligible  and  earnest  personal  addresses  to  the 
people  among  whom  he  sojourned.  Thus  he  not  only  conveyed  to  them 
important  information,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  but  won  their  confidence, 
elicited  replies,  entered  into,  their  difficulties,  and  the  more  easily  acquired 
their  language.  As  a  Missionary,  he  was  exceedingly  judicious,  and  rarely 
formed  a  purpose  or  adopted  a  measure  which  he  had  occasion  to  regret.  He 
was  most  affectionate  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Heathen,  so  that  they  felt 
the  spirit  of  love  beaming  from  his  eye,  and  speaking  through  his  voice,  leading 
into  the  universal  language  known  and  read  of  all  men.  He  was  patient, 
knowing  that  in  the  foreign  missionary  field  one  generation  can  only  sow  the 
seed — the  next  or  some  future  generation  will  enter  into  their  labours  and 
reap  the  harvest.  He  was  diligent  and  persevering.  He  worked  on  amidst 
the  most  discouraging  state  of  health ;  nor  would  he  be  persuaded  to  desist  or 
hardly  relax,  until  he  sunk  at  the  oar ;  and  when  the  least  revived,  he  was  up 
again  and  at  work  with  all  his  might. 

It  was  the  combination  of  these  characteristics  of  the  Man,  the  Minister  and 
the  Missionary,  that  created  for  him  a  large  circle  of  friends,  as  affectionate  as 
brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  welcome  wherever  he  came,  and  more  welcome 
the  second  time  than  the  first.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
recognise  him  as  an  acquaintance ;  an  honour  to  enjoy  his  confidence  and 
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friendship ;  a  rich  blessing  to  have  him  an  inmate  of  the  fiimily,  and  a  pre- 
cious privilege  to  minister  around  his  death-bed. 

In  his  better  health,  his  physical  strength  was  uncommon,  and  his  spirits 
cheerful  and  elastic.  In  his  enfeebled  state,  his  eye  always  shone  with  kbdly 
feeling,  and  his  countenance  lighted  up  with  a  smile  at  the  introduction  of  a 

Christian   friend.     In   his   severest   struggles    he  murmured   not, scarcely 

groaned.  Whilst  he  earnestly  prayed  for  patience,  it  was  evident  that  that 
grace  was  doing  its  perfect  work  in  his  heart.  He  received  the  attentions  of 
his  physicians  and  friends  with  grateful  expressions,  and  spoke  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  preparing  for  death  amidst  throes  of  pain,  or  the  lassitude  of  an 
exhausted  nature.  His  death  was  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  all-sustaining 
power  of  Christian  faith. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  fraternally  yours, 

ISAAC  N    WYCKOFF. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GUSTAVUS  ABEEL,  D.D. 

Geneva,  March  20, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  feel  much  diffidence  in  attempting  to  portray,  within 
the  limited  space  suitable  to  your  purpose,  the  intellectual  and  moral  features 
of  one  who  has  left  so  deep  and  broad  an  impression  of  himself  upon  the 
missionary  history  of  the  world,  as  my  beloved  and  honoured  relative,  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  David  Abeel.  Yet,  as  I  was  his  companion  in  his  early  days, 
and  his  intimate  friend  to  the  close  of  his  life,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  con- 
sidered presumptuous  to  add  to  what  is  already  known  of  him  some  linea- 
ments, which,  while  they  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  others,  may  serve 
to  complete  the  portrait  of  his  character. 

His  early  boyhood  afforded  no  indications  of  his  subsequent  usefulness. 
Up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  preferred  the  sports  of  the  field  to  the  confine- 
ment of  school.  He  showed,  during  this  time,  no  fondness  for  books ;  and, 
although  free  from  gross  vices,  yet  the  levity  of  his  conduct  was  such  as  to 
cause  his  friends  much  anxiety.  About  this  period  of  his  life,  he  suddenly 
broke  off  from  his  former  companions  and  habits  and  began  to  arouse  himself 
to  useful  action.  Adversity  was  kindly  sent  to  aid  the  counsels  and  answer 
the  prayers  of  a  pious  and  judicious  mother.  His  father  experienced  reverses 
in  his  business,  which  reduced  his  means  of  support  to  a  straitened  income, 
and  obliged  him  to  remove  his  family  from  a  commodious  dwelling  to  a  small 
unfinished  house,  which  had  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  containii^ 
the  products  of  a  little  farm  which  he  had  cultivated  for  his  amusement. 
The  painful  regrets  connected  with  the  removal  first  called  forth  the  energies 
of  David  Abeel.  From  that  time,  he  awoke  as  from  a  dream,  and  set  himself 
in  earnest  about  retrieving  the  follies  of  his  youth.  He  assisted  his  father  in 
improving  the  place  of  their  new  residence, — and  it  is  an  interesting  circum- 
stance in  his  life  that  this  scene  of  his  first  trial,  then  a  comfortless  looking 
place,  was,  at  different  periods,  so  adorned  by  his  skill  and  taste  that  it  is 
now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rural  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
city.  In  all  his  distant  joumeyings  and  sicknesses,  his  heart  lingered  around 
that  as  the  only  place  on  earth  which  he  could  call  his  home.  But,  dear  as 
it  was  to  him,  he  left  it  cheerfully  to  follow  Jesus.  Determined  to  depend 
no  longer  upon  others  for  a  support,  he  took  charge  of  a  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  prosecuted  the  study  of  Medicine.  The  school  caused  him  much 
anxiety;  for  some  of  his  pupUs  had  been  the  companions  of  his  boyhood, 
and  presumed  upon  their  former  acquaintance  with  him  to  bring  his  authority 
into  contempt.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  these  youths  showed  such  a  spirit 
of  insubordination  as  compelled  him  to  resort  to  corporal  chastisement.    It 
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cost  him  a  great  effort  to  undertake  this  duty',  but  he  finally  succeeded  in 
overcoming  his  reluctance,  and  by  so  doing  converted  his  unruly  acquaintance 
into  a  docile  pupil. 

It  was  while  he  was  pursuing  his  medical  studies  that  it  pleased  Ood  to  call 
him  from  the  slavery  of  sin  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
The  Physician  with  whom  he  studied  was  a  sincere  and  faithful  Christian ;  and 
to  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of  this  excellent  man  he  attributed  his  first 
religious  impressions.  That  pious  friend  preceded  him  to  the  final  rest ;  but 
the  seed,  thus  dropped  in  the  heart  of  his  student,  will  yield  a  harvest,  which 
shall  make  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  which  shall  not  cease  to  be 
gathered,  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  angels,  until  time  shall  be  no  more.  My 
friend  did  not,  at  this  time,  finish  his  course  of  medical  studies,  but  afterwards 
resumed  and  completed  it  preparatory  to  his  mission  to  China,  where  his 
knowledge  of  medicine  greatly  aided  him  in  obtaining  access  to  the  people. 
With  his  change  of  heart  came  a  desire  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
Redeemer.  Thus  he  was  led  step  by  step,  first  to  become  a  settled  Pastor  in 
Athens,  N.  Y.,  then  to  officiate  as  Chaplain  to  the  seamen  at  Canton,  after- 
wards to  labour  as  a  Missionary  in  Siam,  and  finally  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  preaching  the  Gospel  in  China. 

In  contemplating  his  eminently  amiable  character  and  useful  life,  we  need 
not  go  far  to  ascertain  the  source  from  which  emanated  his  excellencies.  The 
power  of  Divine  grace  within  his  heart  made  him  what  he  was.  His  mental 
attainments,  although  respectable,  were  never  regarded  by  himself  in  any  other 
light  than  as  falling  greatly  below  what  they  might  have  been,  had  he  improved 
his  time  in  early  youth.  His  mind,  however,  was  well  stored  with  general 
knowledge,  and  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  religious  truth  He  possessed 
a  highly  cultivated  taste,  which  is  manifested  in  the  productions  of  his  pen. 
His  judgment  was  remarkably  sound,  tempering  the  ardour  of  his  zeal,  and 
giving  to  his  whole  character  and  conduct  through  life  the  beauty  of  an  almost 
perfect  symmetry.  As  a  Preacher,  he  excelled  in  simplicity,  earnestness  and 
unction.  He  filled  the  office  of  Chaplain  to  the  British  forces  at  Holongsoo 
with  great  acceptance,  and  endeared  himself  to  many  of  his  hearers  by  the 
faithfulness  of  his  exhortations,  both  in  public  and  private. 

I  pass  rapidly  over  these  phases  of  his  life,  because  they  appear  before  the 
public  in  his  more  extended  Memoir,  and  do  not  form  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  his  character.  We  wish  not  so  much  to  contemplate  such  a  man,  embel- 
lished by  the  adornment  derived  from  cultivation  and  science,  as  in  the  milder 
and  holier  radiance  which  religion  sheds  around  him.  "Without  this  he  might 
have  been  eminent  in  any  profession,  but  he  would  never  have  been  the 
beloved  Missionary  of  the  Cross  to  a  world  of  ignorant  Heathen.  This  it  was 
that  infused  into  his  spirit  that  wide  reaching  philanthropy,  that  embraces  all 
mankind,  and  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  If  I  were  asked  to  point 
out  the  one  grand  element  of  his  life^  I  would  answer,  unhesitatingly,  that  it 
was  love.  Love  to  God  and  to  man  seemed  the  spring  of  his  every  action. 
This  so  diffused  itself  through  his  whole  character  as  to  appear  to  be  his  very 
aliment  and  life.  In  all  his  intercourse  with  different  classes  at  home,  in 
Europe,  and  among  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  of  Heathen  countries,  he  drew 
to  himself  all  who  knew  him  by  the  power  of  this  one  attraction.  The  child 
with  whom  he  talked  never  forgot  him;  and  what  was  more  important, — 
never  forgot  the  cause  in  which  he  laboured.  It  not  only  gave  an  irresistible 
charm  to  his  conversation,  but  threw  around  him  a  peculiar  interest,  when,  as 
was  often  the  case,  he  was  too  much  exhausted  to  converse.  This  love  was 
in  him  a  holy  influence,  constantly  cherished  by  communion  with  God.  His 
was  eminently  a  life  of  faith.  He  reposed  with  the  utmost  confidence  upon 
the  leadings  of  Providence.     Hence  it  was  all  the  same  to  him  how  or  where 
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he  wa8.  Amidst  the  toils  and  loneliness  of  his  first  Missionary  efforts  among 
the  Chinese,  he  was  happy  to  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  Christ ;  and  when 
sickness  drew  him  back  to  the  care  and  sympathy  which  friends  in  his  natiYe 
land  delighted  to  bestow  upon  him,  he  never  expressed  any  complaint  at  beini/ 
withdrawn  from  a  life  of  active  usefulness.  This  trust  in  God  was,  as  he 
remarked,  strengthened  by  many  peculiar  providences.  One  of  these,  to 
which  he  referred  when  near  the  close  of  his  life,  was  that,  by  his  Chaplaincy 
to  the  British  forces,  God  had  ftupplied  him  with  just  means  enough  for  hifi 
support, — to  last  him  through  his  sickness.  The  means  sufficed  until  his  death. 
He  had  given  his  all  to  Christ.  He  was,  however,  amply  repaid,  for  God 
never  left  him  without  the  light  and  joy  of  his  countenance.  He  remarked,  t 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  that  he  never  knew,  from  his  own  experience, 
what  depression  of  spirits  meant.  Even  at  that  time,  while  he  was  suffering 
from  pain  and  languor,  he  was  cheerful,  and  a  smile  was  easily  excited  upon 
his  pallid  countenance.  To  say  that  he  was  much  weaned  from  the  world 
would  not  convey  a  correct  idea  of  his  feelings  as  he  drew  near  to  death. 
The  world,  for  years,  had  not  much  attraction  for  him.  His  thoughts  tnd 
affections  had  long  been  on  Heaven ;  and  I  cannot  better  close  this  brief  sketch 
than  with  the  verses  to  which  he  called  my  attention,  as  expressive  of  his 
views,  while  he  was  waiting  for  his  last  summons : — 

"And  though  no  fields,  nor  forests  green, 
Nor  bowery  gardens  there  are  seen, 

Nor  perfumes  load  the  breeze, — 
Nor  hears  the  ear  material  (sound; 
Tet  joys  at  God's  right  hand  are  found. 

The  archetypes  of  these. 

''  There  is  the  home,  the  land  of  birth, 
Of  all  we  highest  prize  on  earth ; 

The  storms  that  rack  this  world  beneath 
Must  there  forever  cease, — 
The  only  air  the  blessed  breathe, 

Is  purity  and  peace.'' 

I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

GUSTAnrS  ABEKL. 


WILLIAM  JOHN  POHLMAN  * 

1837—1849. 

William  John  Pohlman,  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Newman)  Pohlman, 
was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1812.  His  parents  were 
boUi  exemplary  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  his  fiither  was  of  Gennan 
extractioD.  His  early  years  were  passed  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  under  the 
most  healthful  domestic  iDfiuences.  He  had  the  advantages  of  a  oommon  school 
education  only,  though  his  mtellectnal  as  well  as  moral  trainmg  was  a  matter  d 
careful  attention  at  home.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  committed  to  menwiy 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Book  of  Psalms,  the  redtatioii  of  » 
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oertain  number  of  verseB  to  an  elder  sister  being  a  regular  Sabballi-day  exerdse. 
This  was  a  great  advantage  to  him  in  subsequent  life;  fcnr  notwithstanding  what 
he  had  thus  learned  did  not  remain  in  his  memcny,  at  least  in  its  original  viyid> 
ness,  yet  the  fact  of  his  having  been  thus  trained  gave  him  a  command  of 
Scripture  language,  in  after  years,  whidi  he  could  scarcely  have  obtained  by  any 
other  means. 

In  the  year  1824,  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  left  his  fiither's  house 
for  a  situation  mneh  less  eligible,  at  least  in  respect  to  religious  influences.  He 
found  himself  surrounded  by  temptations  of  which  before  he  had  had  little 
experience,  and,  in  his  subsequent  review  of  that  period  of  his  life,  he  gratefully 
ascribed  the  fiict  of  his  haymg  been  kept  from  yielding  to  them  to  the  restraining 
grace  ci  God.  Early  in  1825  he  was  called  to  witness  the  dying  scene  of  a 
beloved  sister,  who  left  this  world  rejoicing  in  the  full  confidence  that  she  was 
entering  a  better.  With  her  latest  b'eath,  she  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  a 
sinful  life,  and  urged  him  to  begm  at  once  to  live  for  the  great  purpose  for  which 
1^  is  given.  The  efkctk  of  this  sc^emn  parting  scene  vras  that  he  resolved  at 
ODce  to  obey  his  sister's  dying  injunctaon ;  and,  for  some  little  time,  his  thoughts 
were  chiefly  occupied  upon  the  concerns  of  his  souL  Presently,  however,  the  cares 
and  tonptations  oi  the  world  prevailed  over  his  good  resolution,  and  he  had  sunk 
back  into  his  accustomed  walks  of  carelessness  and  sin. 

The  sister  who  had  departed  had  expressed  a  wish  to  another  sister  that  she 
would  make  it  her  special  concern  to  do  every  thing  in  her  power  to  keep  her 
brother's  mind  festened  upon  his  eternal  interests.  As  the  sister  who  received 
llie  charge  still  survives,  I  may  only  be  allowed  to  say  that  she  was  abundantly 
adequate  to  perform  the  high  and  grateful  office  which  was  thus  tenderly  devolved 
upon  her ;  and  she  did  perform  it  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  with  the  highest  success. 

In  August,  1826,  the  sister,  last  referred  to,  removed  with  her  husband,  Mr. 
J.  M.,  from  Albany  to  Geneva ;  and  it  was  {Ht)posed  to  her  brother  that  he 
fidiould  accompany  them,  and  enter,  as  a  clerk,  his  brother-in-law's  store.  The 
proposal  he  gladly  accepted ;  and  the  rather  that  he  might  be  removed  from  the 
associations  which  he  had  found  so  unfiivourable  to  his  entering  on  the  religious 
life.  But  it  turned  out  that,  though  he  had  escaped  from  the  old  associations, 
he  was  quickly  forming  new  ones  which  were  scarcely  more  promising  of  good 
than  those  he  had  abandoned.  His  sister's  persevering  efforts,  however,  in  con- 
neotkm  with  the  occasional  lessons  oi  aflect^onate  warning  whidi  he  received  from 
bcxne,  availed  to  keep  his  conscience  more  or  less  wakeful,  until  the  decisive 
change  in  his  character  occurred. 

The  history  of  his  conversion,  as  given  by  himself  in  a  document  that  has 
been  submitted  to  my  perusal,  is  ci  great  interest,  but  too  minute  in  its  details  to 
allow  of  being  transferred  to  this  brief  biographical  notice.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
bis  experience,  preparatory  to  the  great  change,  was  made  of  vows  alternately 
broken  and  kept;  of  struggles  between  a  tempting  worid  and  a  tempting 
adversary  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  conscience  breathing  dismay  and  terror  on  the 
other;  of  earnest  pleadings  for  mercy,  mingled  with  apprehensions  that  the  door 
of  mercy  mi^t  be  already  shut ;  of  vigorous  efforts  to  obtain  eternal  life,  ren- 
defed  consciously  ineflfectual  by  being  put  forth  in  his  own  strength.  The  change 
in  his  feelings  was  as  if  darkness  had  suddaily  ^ven  place  to  noonday — the 
burden  fell  from  his  soul  in  a  moment,  and  he  seemed,  by  a  single  step,  to  have 
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passed  into  a  region  of  micloaded  glcny.  His  sabseqnent  ezperienoe  showed 
that,  however  these  intense  exercises  may  have  been  connected  with  an  ardent 
temperament,  they  were  the  legitimate  result  of  the  actings  of  the  Holy  Spiiit 
upon  his  soul. 

After  his  mind  had  undergone  this  great  change,  and  his  feelings  had  become 
somewhat  settled,  he  began,  by  the  advice  of  his  fHends,  to  meditate  tlie  pm^ 
pose  of  entering  the  ministry.  About  this  time  he  returned  to  Albany,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ludlow,  who  was  then  minister  of  tlie  Nort^  Dotdi 
Church,  was  entered,  on  a  charitable  foundadoD,  as  a  student  in  the  Albiny 
Academy. 

Mr.  Pohlman's  religious  relati<»i8,  during  his  residence  at  Geneva,  had  been 
much  with  the  Bi^)tist8 ;  and  even  after  he  came  back  to  Albany,  he  mingled  a 
good  deal  in  their  society,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  ministry  at  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Welch,  then  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Indeed,  he  had,  for  some 
time,  serious  thou^ts  of  joining  their  conununion ;  but  was  prevented  from  doing 
80  by  ccmscientious  scruples  in  regard  to  dose  communion,  and  (be  exeluaon 
of  in&nts  from  the  rite  of  Baptism.  The  result  was  tluit,  on  the  lOdi  of  Jan- 
nary,  1830,  he  made  a  profession  of  his  &ith,  and  was  admitted  to  the  oom- 
municm  of  the  N(H:th  Dutch  Church,  Albany,  of  whidi  Dr.  Ludlow  was  then 
Pastor. 

Having  remained  a  student  in  the  Academy  for  about  three  years,  without 
intermission,  he  entered  the  Junior  class  in  Rutgers  Cdlege  in  1832,  uid  gnKhh 
ated  at  the  Commencement  in  1834.  His  standing  as  a  scholar,  both  in  tiio 
Academy  and  in  College,  was  hi^y  respectable. 

Shortly  after  the  great  diange  already  referred  to  in  his  religious  views  and 
feelinga,  he  heard  a  Sermon  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  then  a  MiaEocmary  latdty 
returned  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  impressed  him  deeply  with  a  sense 
of  the  wants  of  the  Heathen  world,  and  the  obligations  of  Christians  to  cany 
them  the  Gospel.  The  impression  made  by  the  discourse  seems  to  have  been 
occasionally  revived  by  his  own  private  meditations  on  the  general  subject;  and 
the  question  oi  perscmal  duty  was  brou^t  very  distinctly  to  his  mind  by  an 
impressive  Address,  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  College  in  Febmaiy,  1833,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wisner,  then  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  Fnxa  this  time  his  mind  was  not  at  rest  until  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  when,  after  many  trials  and  conflicts,  arising  partly  from  a  dis- 
trust of  his  own  qualifications,  and  partly  from  the  rehictanoe  of  near  friends, 
especially  of  his  aged  parents,  to  part  with  him,  he  came  deliberately  to  the  de(e^ 
mination  that  he  would  devote  his  life  to  a  Foreign  Missicm ;  and,  frtmi  that 
hour,  every  thing  else  was  made  subordinate  and  subservient  to  the  aocompliBb- 
ment  of  Uiis  one  grand  object  It  was  in  February,  1834,  that  the  decisive 
resolution  was  formed. 

Immediately  after  leaving  College  in  1834,  he  joined  the  Thedogical  Seminaiyi 
under  the  care  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  at  New  Brunswick,  wh^e  he 
completed  the  r^ular  course  of  three  years.  In  August,  1836,  he  made  a 
formal  applicatiiw  to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missicms  to  be  received  as 
a  Missionary  under  their  care.  The  application  was  &vourably  received,  witli 
the  understanding,  however,  that  he  could  not  be  sent  out  until  the  funds  of  the 
Board  should  be  sufficiently  increased  to  justify  it.  He  graduated  at  the  Theo- 
logical  Seminary  in  July,  1837,  and,  within  a  few  days  after,  was  licensed,  by  the 
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ClasBis  of  Albany,  to  preach  the  Gospel  He  immediately  received  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  Board  of  Foreign  MissionB  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  with 
a  view  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  churches  in  the  Missi(Hiary  cause.  His 
i^peals  were  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  several  thousand  dollars  were 
collected  throu^  his  instrumentality. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1838,  he  was  married  to  Theodosia  Kachel,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Maria  (Johnson)  Scudder,  of  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  and  sister  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Scudder,  so  well  and  so  &vonrably  known  as  a  Missionary  to  the 
Heathen.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  he  was  ordained  to  U&e  work  of  the 
Ministry,  in  the  North  Dutch  Church  in  Albany,  the  Sermon  being  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Vermilye,  and  the  Charge  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  McLelland,  who  had  been  his  instructor  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 
On  Sunday  evening,  the  20th  of  May,  he,  with  his  friend  and  associate,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thompson,  received,  in  the  same  place,  the  Instructions  of  the  Board  in 
ref^^nce  to  their  mission,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  and  a  special  Missionary 
Charge  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferris.  The  next  day  he  took  leave  of  his  Mends 
and  went  to  New  York,  whence  they  were  to  embark  for  their  foreign  destina- 
tion. On  the  evening  oi  the  22d  a  Farewell  meeting  was  held  in  the  North 
Dutch  Church,  New  York,  when  addresses  were  delivered  by  several  clergymen. 
On  Friday,  the  25th,  they  embarked  on  the  ship  Albion,  bound  to  Canton,  but 
stepping  at  Singapore,  which  was  to  be  their  landing-place.  After  a  pleasant 
passage  of  one  hundred  and  seven  days,  they  arrived  safely  at  Angier,  Island  of 
Java,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1838. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Pohlman's  missionary  life  it  is  impossible  to  record  in  so 
brief  a  sketch  as  this — the  merest  outline  is  all  that  can  be  attempted.  From 
Java  he  passed  on  to  Singapore,  where  he  stopped  for  a  short  tune,  and  thence 
to  Batavia,  where  he  was  obliged  to  remain  for  a  year  before  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment would  allow  him  to  go  into  the  interior  of  Borneo ;  and  this  year  was 
devoted  chiefly  to  ihe  study  of  the  Malay  language,  which  was  the  only  medium 
of  conmounication  between  him  and  the  people  among  whom  he  was  about  to 
labour.  When  ike  year  had  expired,  he  proceeded  to  Borneo,  and  settled  at  a 
place  called  Pontianak,  ^ence  he  saUied  forth,  teaching  and  preaching  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country. 

In  November,  1845,  Mrs.  Pddman  died,  leaving  an  in&nt  but  a  few  weeks 
old.  She  was  a  lady  of  much  intelligence  and  loveliness,  and  great  devotion  to 
the  miasionary  work ;  and  even  when  the  times  seemed  most  dark  and  discourag- 
ing, she  never,  for  a  moment,  regretted  having  engaged  in  it  Her  husband, 
though  he  felt  that  her  death  was  the  deepest  affliction  to  which  he  could  be  sub- 
jected, was  enabled  reverently  and  submissively  to  acknowledge  Ckxi's  hand  in 
the  ev^t,  and  to  go  forward  with  undiminished  vigour  and  alacrity  in  his  work. 

After  a  six  years*  laborious  ministry  on  this  island,  attended  by  many  tokens 
of  the  Divine  blessing,  he  received  orders  to  establish  a  mission  at  Ajnoy,  in 
oonnectioQ  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abeel.  He  had  been  a  diligent  student  of  the 
Chinese  language  during  his  residence  at  Borneo,  and  was,  by  this  means,  pre- 
pared to  enter  on  this  new  field  of  labour  without  any  delay.  Here  he  continued 
vigorously  and  successfully  employed  till  the  close  of  his  life.  Having  succeeded 
in  the  building  of  a  church  at  Amoy,  he  went  to  Hong  Kong,  in  December, 
1848,  to  porchase  lamps  to  be  placed  in  it ;  and,  as  his  sister,  who  was  connected 
with  the  mission,  was  in  delicate  health,  he  took  her  along  with  him,  and  left  her 
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at  HcNQg  K(Hig,  in  the  hope  that  she  mi^  reoruit  He  set  out  to  vetsm  to 
Amoj  OD  the  2d  of  Jannaiy,  in  the  Bohooner  Omega.  On  the  morning  of  ^e 
5th  or  6th,  (which  day  it  was  has  never  been  saUs&otorily  ascertained,)  the  Tea- 
sel struck,  in  a  fearful  gale,  near  Breaker's  Pmnt,  about  half-way  between  Amoy 
and  Hong  Kong.  In  endeavouring  to  reach  the  shore,  all  on  board  except  the 
mate  (twelve  in  number)  perished.  The  Captain  and  several  others  who  were 
well  dressed,  and  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  legitimate  subjects  for  plunder, 
were  met,  as  they  were  swimming  to  the  shore,  by  the  piratical  Chinese  who 
inhabited  the  coast,  and  were  held  under  water  until  life  was  extinct  Mr.  Pdit 
man  sunk  by  his  own  weight  into  an  ooean  grave,  and  thus  escaped  the  hsmd  of 
violence. 

Mr.  Pohlman  was  the  &tlier  of  five  children,  Uu?ee  of  whom  died  in  infimcj, 
and  the  remaining  two, — a  son  and  a  dau^ter, — were  brought  to  this  ooontiy. 
The  son,  who  bore  his  &ther's  name,  and  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  was 
a  student  at  Rutgers  College,  when  the  late  War  broke  out,  but  thai  enlisted 
as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and,  after  passing  unhurt  throng 
many  battles,  received  a  wotmd  at  the  battle  of  Oetfysburg,  of  which  he  died  a 
few  days  after. 


FROM  THE  REV.  ISAAC  N.  WYCKOFF,  D.D. 

Albany,  October  16, 18^. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  do  not  rememoer  exactly  when  my  acquaintance  with  "VHl- 
liam  J.  Pohlman  began,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been  about  the  time  that  he 
commenced  his  immediate  preparation  for  the  ministry.  I  had  frequent  inter^ 
views  with  him  while  he  was  prosecuting  his  Theological  course,  and  marked 
the  intelligent  and  intense  zeal  which  he  brought  to  the  Missionary  work,  while 
he  was  pleading  in  its  behalf  here,  in  advance  of  going  abroad  to  enter  upon 
its  active  duties.  The  impression  that  he  made  upon  me,  and  I  thmk  I  maj 
say  upon  all  of  us,  was  that  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  work  to  which  he 
ha^  devoted  himself,  and  that,  if  his  life  should  be  spared,  he  was  destined  to 
perform  very  important  service  in  fulfilhng  the  command  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature.  It  was  a  sad  day  to  all  our  churches  when  the  news  came 
that  a  career,  so  fUU  of  promise  and  hope  as  his  was,  was  suddenly,  and  as  we 
should  say  prematurely,  terminated  by  a  distressing  casualty. 

Mr.  Pohlman  was  of  about  the  middle  height,  well-proportioned,  and  of  an 
expression  of  countenance  at  once  kindly  and  energetic.  Ue  had  great  ease 
and  elasticity  of  movement,  and  always  gave  you  the  impression  that  he  bad 
something  to  do.  His  face  strikingly  reflected  the  prominent  features  of  his 
character.  He  had  all  the  amiableness  and  fhinkness  on  the  one  hand,  and  all 
the  energy  and  perseverance  on  the  other,  that  his  countenance  indicated.  He 
carried  an  earnest  spirit  into  every  thing  in  which  he  engaged — he  did  nothing 
by  halves — he  always  seemed  to  feel  that  whatever  was  worthy  of  being  done 
at  all  was  worthy  of  being  well  done ;  and  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  put  forth 
an  effort  in  any  direction  that  was  not  marked  by  characteristic  vigour.  He 
had  strong  affections ;  loved  his  friends  dearly,  and  had  a  warm  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  of  them.  It  cost  him  a  terrible  struggle  to  take  his  last  leave  of 
them,  but  the  sense  of  duty  was  stronger  than  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  thus 
the  Christian  easily  triumphed  over  the  Man.  I  should  say  that  the  most 
prominent  features  of  his  intellect  were  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  an 
uncommon  facility  for  co-operating  with  other  minds  in  the  accomplishment  of 
important  ends.     He  was  free  from  all  erratic  tendencies,  and  while  an  earnest 
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friend  to  every  thing  like  legitimate  improvement,  he  had  no  83rmpathj  with 
that  spirit  that  revels  either  in  rash  speculations  or  dangerous  experiments. 

Mr.  Pohlman's  Christian  character  was  undoubtedly  much  above  the  ordi- 
nary type.  From  the  very  commencement  of  his  religious  life,  he  evinced  at 
once  a  sobriety,  a  strength  and  depth  of  feeling,  quite  remarkable ;  especially 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  his  course  ever  after  seemed 
onward.  Many  who  only  met  him  casually  while  he  was  preparing  for  his 
missionary  life,  will  remember  how  easy  it  was  for  him  to  ^ide  from  a  secular 
to  a  religious  theme ;  how  his  heart  seemed  to  overflow  with  the  love  of  Christ; 
how  earnest,  self-sacrificing,  and  yet  oheerfiil,  he  appeared  in  all  his  Christian 
manifestations.  He  seemed  most  de^ly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  religion 
is  a  great  practical  concern ; — not  merely  as  being  a  matter  of  the  highest  per- 
sonal interest  to  every  individual,  but  as  putting  every  one's  faculties  in  requi- 
sition, to  the  utmost,  to  glorify  God  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing. 

As  a  Preacher,  I  am  not  aware  that  our  lamented  friend  ever  attraeted  any 
unusual  attention ;  but  his  discourses  were  well  matured,  rich  in  evangelical 
tmth,  and  delivered  in  a  tone  of  sincerity  and  fervour,  that  could  not  fail  to 
render  them  at  once  edifying  and  impressive.  As  he  had  his  ultimate  destina- 
tion as  a  Missionary  in  view,  during  his  whole  Theologioid  course,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  style  of  preaching  may  have  been  somewhat  modified  by 
this  circumstance ;  and  that  his  discourses  may  have  been  less  elaborate  and 
less  finished,  as  literary  productions,  than  if  he  had  had  the  pro^)ect  of  exer- 
cising his  ministry  in  a  cultivated  Christian  community. 

It  was  impossible  that  Mr.  Pohlman  should  have  carried  the  various  quali- 
ties to  which  I  have  now  referred  into  his  great  work,  without  being  at  once  a 
Tery  devoted  and  very  efficient  missionary.  And  that  this  was  actually  the 
case,  all  know  who  know  any  thing  of  the  history  of  his  brief  missionary 
career.  His  fellow  missionaries,  who  witnessed  and  shared  in  his  self-denying 
labours,  all  testify  to  the  glowing  zeal  and  energy,  chastened  with  sound  dis- 
cretion, with  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  difficult  duties  that  he  had  to 
perform,  to  the  appalling  obstacles  that  he  had  to  encounter.  His  letters  also 
to  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  especially  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Board,  show  that  he  was  living  and  labouring  for  one  grand  object,  and  that 
he  counted  not  his  life  dear  to  him,  if  that  object  demanded  its  sacrifice.  We 
cannot  doubt  that,  as  the  angry  waves  were  closing  around  him,  he  was  sus- 
tained by  the  reflection  that  it  was  a  blessed  thing  to  die,  even  amidst  so  much 
that  was  externally  terrible,  in  an  efifort  to  help  forward  a  cause  for  which 
Jesus  himself  hved  and  died. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  arduous  work, 

I  am  yours  very  cordially, 

I.  N.  WYCKOFP. 

FROM  THE  REY.  E.  NEVIUS. 

Stutvssakt,  March  29, 1868. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing reminiscences  of  my  dear  departed  friend  and  brother  in  missionary 
labour,  the  Rev.  William  J.  Pohlman. 

From  the  time  that  our  acquaintance  first  commenced,  in  New  Brunswick, 
when  we  were  each  engaged  in  studies  preparatory  to  our  fiiture  life— work, 
the  impression  was  indelibly  fixed  in  my  mind  that  he  would  be  found  well 
adapted  to  any  field  of  ministerial  duty  in  which  the  Providence  of  Ood 
might  place  him.  A  fiirther  acquaintance  with  him  on  Pagan  ground,  after 
we  had  both  arrived  in  Singapore,  made  it  increasingly  manifest  that  he  was 
specially  fitted  for  that  particular  department  in  the  great  field,  of  which  he 
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made  choice  when  he  went  forth  to  the  Qentiles  to  procUim  <<the  onsearchft- 
able  riches  of  Christ." 

For  the  missionary  work  « to  the  desolate  isles  in  their  night  of  despair," 
he  had  many  excellent  qualifications. 

His  piety  was  deep  toned  and  steady.  It  was  not  like  the  meteor's  fitfiil 
flash,  but  rather  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  shining  on  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  year  to  year.  On  all  questions  that  pertained  to  the  Kingdom  and 
Glory  of  Christ,  and  the  welfare  of  precious  perishing  souls,  his  associates 
in  the  missionary  field  always  knew  where  to  find  him.  However  others 
might  feel,  they  knew  that  there  was  one  heart  amongst  them,  that  was  ail 
aglow  with  love  to  Christ  and  love  to  the  souls  of  men  for  Jesus'  sake.  This 
love  was  the  altar  that  sanctified  the  gift — the  gift  of  himself — all  that  he 
had,  all  that  he  was.  *  It  was  evident  to  all  that  he  felt  that  he  was  not  his 
own,  that  he  "  was  bought  with  a  price,"  that  he  was  all  Christ's.  While 
the  basis  of  his  piety  was  firmly,  deeply  laid  in  a  clear  conviction  of  truth 
and  duty,  its  uniform  development  was  manifest  in  a  course  of  earnest  unre- 
mitting activity.  It  was  plain  that  he  felt  that  he  had  a  great  work  to  do, 
and  but  a  short  time  to  do  it  in. 

It  has  been  said  that  enthusiasm  is  an  essential  element  of  success 
in  any  work — if  so,  our  brother  Pohlman  was  fitted,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  to  be  a  successful  Missionary.  His  love  to  his  work  mounted  up  to 
the  liveliest  enthusiasm,  and  converted  what,  without  it,  would  have  been  a 
wearisome  burden,  an  irksome  task,  into  a  coveted  pleasure,  a  delightiiil 
privilege. 

With  this  also  was  associated  an  untiring  energy,  that  was  alike  oeasele^ 
in  its  operations,  and  unyielding  amidst  toils  and  trials.  His  was  not  a  heart 
divided  between  the  claims  of  the  world  and  the  claims  of  his  Master — he 
threw  his  whole  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength  into  the  work  of  his  choice. 
His  Saviour,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call,  from  the  opening  words  of  the 
Commission  under  which  he  went  forth,  his  «  Qo  ye "  friend,  had  sent  hhn 
forth,  first  to  his  Island  home  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  then  to  China,  with 
her  teeming  millions,  and  he  laboured  faithfully,  fearlessly,  perseveringly,  for 
Him,  till  suddenly,  oh  how  suddenly! — the  message  came, — «The  Master 
Cometh  and  calleth  for  thee !" 

He  had  a  most  catholic  spirit.  He  loved  with  the  love  of  a  brother  all 
who  loved  his  Saviour ;  all  who  had  « built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  Chief  Comer  Stone ;" 
and  with  them  he  always  laboured,  <<  keeping  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace."  He  ever  acted  from  the  correct  and  safe  principle, — 
«  Co-operation  without  compromise."  In  this  he  was  influenced  especially 
by  the  desire  that  the  Heathen,  beholding  the  efforts  of  himself  and  his 
brethren  from  different  denominations  and  separate  branches  of  Zion,  might 
witness  in  them  the  delightfully  harmonious  working  of  a  band  of  brothers, 
«one  in  Christ  Jesus,"  making  common  cause,  under  a  common  leader, 
against  a  common  foe,  and  looking  for  their  rest  and  reward,  through  grace, 
when  their  work  was  done. 

To  all  this  he  added  great  animation  and  buoyancy  of  spirit.  The  bland 
smile  that  so  naturally  illuminated  his  features  was  a  fair  index  to  the  cheer- 
fulness that  dwelt  habitually  in  his  soul.  He  was  not  a  man  to  dwell  upon 
the  darker  side  of  things, — ^to  take  gloomy  views  of  the  present,  or  to 
prophesy  evil  in  respect  to  the  future.  The  «  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises,"  wherein  "  light  is  sown  for  the  righteous  and  gladness  for  the 
upright  in  heart,"  but,  above  all,  that  special  promise, — '*  Lo,  I  am  with  yoo 
alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  in  all  its  fulness  and  sweetness, 
delightfully  fulfilled,  and  the  promised  presence  with  him  vividly  realized* 
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combined  to  m»ke  it  all  light  within  his  soul,  and  to  throw  a  cheerful  sun- 
shine around  his  path.  The  great  principles,  underlying  and  giving  such 
beautiful  symmetry  to  his  Christian  character,  were  ever  outshining  in  every 
feature  of  his  pleasant  countenance,  so  that  all  who  saw  him  could  <<  take 
knowledge  of  him  that  he  had  been  with  Jesus."  How  important  this 
uniform  cheerful  temperament  is  in  Pagan  lands,  how  beneficial  to  its  pos- 
sessor, and,  by  its  reflex  influence,  how  inspiring  to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact,  only  they  can  realize  whose  home  has  been,  for  any  length  of  time, 
where  <<  the  starless  night  of  spiritual  desolation  reigns,"  where  there  is  so 
much  in  all  the  surroundings  to  enshroud  the  soul  in  gloom,  and  to  lead  to 
discouragement  and  despondency. 

The  task  which  you  have  assigned  me,  my  dear  Sir,  has  been  one  of 
mingled  delight  and  pain.  Seasons  of  social  and  religious  intercourse  which 
I  was  permitted  to  enjoy  with  my  departed  brother,  in  our  native  land  and 
on  foreign  shores,  are  still  embalmed  in  my  grateful  remembrance.  It  is 
sad  to  think  that  he  passed  away  so  quickly,  leaving  a  work  for  which  he 
possessed  such  eminent  qualifications ;  while  yet  it  is  grateful  to  remember 
that  the  noble  qualities  that  fitted  him  so  well  for  his  post  of  earthly  duty, 
have  prepared  him  for  a  brighter  crown  and  a  sweeter  song  in  our  Father's 
House  of  many  mansions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  NEVIUS. 


GEORGE   SCHENCK. 

1840—1852. 
FROM  THE  REV.  TALBOT  W,  CHAMBERS,  D.D. 

Nxw  ToBK,  December  8, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  furnish  you  with  a  sketch  of  my  lamented 
friend,  the  Rev.  Qcorge  Schenck,  not  merely  because  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  his  memory,  but  beoanse  I  am  glad  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to 
diffuse  and  perpetuate  the  influenoe  of  his  eminently  useful  life  and  pure  and 
elevated  oharactar. 

George  Sohenok,  the  sixth  son  of  Abraham  H.  and  Sarah  (WiMe) 
Schoock,  was  bom  at  Matteawan,  Dutchess  County,  N.  T.,  January  27,  1816. 
The  first  mdhnents  of  his  education  weie  acquired  at  the  district  school,  ihen 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gnenisey  Smith.  Afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  an 
Academy  at  Fishkill  Landing,  called  the  "  Highland  Grove  Gymnasium,"  con- 
ducted by  the  MesBrs.  Kent  and  Jones,  by  whom  he  was  prepared  for  College. 
While  here,  he  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  services  of  the  Reformed  Pro- 
testant Dutch  Church,  then  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  William  S. 
Heyer. 

It  was  about  the  tenth  year  of  his  age  that  he  met  with  a  serious  aoddentt 
whidi  left  its  mark  for  lifo  upon  his  [^ysical  frame,  and  which,  as  he  was  often 
aocostomed  to  say,  produced  an  equally  enduring,  but  &r  more  pleasant,  effect 
upon  his  character.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  resorting,  wiih  his  youthful  compan- 
ions, to  a  miU-pond  adjacent  to  lus  fiither's  homestead,  for  the  purpose  of  akadng, 
Vol.  IX.  29 
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i  exercise  in  which  he  was  a  great  proficient.  One  day,  by  some  miscfaanoe, 
he  fell  heavily  upon  his  hip — being  considerably  injured,  he  lay  still  fer  a  few 
minutes,  during  which,  as  he  had  been  much  heated  in  his  previous  exerdse,  he 
took  cold.  This  settled  in  the  injured  part,  and  led  to  the  hip  disease.  For 
three  or  four  years  he  was  a  very  great  sufferer.  Every  means  was  used  for  his 
restoration,  but,  for  a  long  time,  all  was  to  no  purpose,  and  he  lay  hov^ing  cq 
ike  confines  of  life  and  death.  His  back  and  hip  mortified,  pieces  of  flesh 
droi4)ed  oat,  the  bone  exfoliated,  and  often  the  only  position  he  oould  take  was 
that  of  resting  his  head  on  one  person's  knees,  and  hm  feet  on  those  of  another,  so 
as  to  prevent  all  contact  with  the  mtermediate  portions  of  his  person.  At  length, 
having  been  removed  to  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Stephen  Hasbroock, 
in  New  York,  by  means  of  his  skill,  aided  by  that  of  other  eminent  members  of 
ike  profession,  he  became  so  fiu*  restored  as  to  be  able  to  resume  attendance  at 
school  But  the  limb  contracted  several  inches,  and  he  was  compelled,  for  a 
long  time,  to  use  crutches,  in  order  to  walk,  for  which,  in  after  years,  he  sobsti- 
tuted  a  0(nk  boot  and  a  cane ;  and  these,  with  slight  modifications,  were  Im 
inseparable  companions  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Schenck  pursued  the  r^ular  course  of  studies  at  Yale  Gdlege,  ent^ing 
the  Freshman  Class  in  October,  1833,  and  being  graduated  in  August,  1837. 
While  here  he  muntained  a  very  respectable  standing  for  scholarship  in  all  die 
various  departments ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  infirmities  ot  health,  was  not 
able  to  endure  the  severe  application  to  study  necessary  to  achieve  eminent  dis- 
tinction amid  a  Lurge  cla^  During  his  college  life,  however,  he  became  ihe 
subject  of  the  greatest  of  all  blessings, — ^the  grace  of  God  in  the  heart  The 
calamity  which  crippled  and  deformed  him  was  the  means,  he  always  thought, 
of  restraining  him  from  the  gay  round  of  worldly  pleasures  into  which  his  mercu- 
rial temperament  and  exuberant  spirits  would  otherwise  have  plimged  him.  Bat 
it  was  not  until  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  in  one  of  the  frequent  revivals  of  rdi- 
gion  with  which  Yale  College  has  been  fevoured,  that  he  was  led  to  choose  the 
good  part  Having  been  thus  renewed,  he  became  a  decided,  active,  cheerfbl 
Christian. 

At  the  close  of  his  College  course  he  concluded,  althou^  with  nm<^  hesita- 
tion, on  account  of  his  lameness  and  other  physical  weitoesBes,  that  he  was  called 
of  God  to  enter  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  and  hundreds  ci  souls  have  reason 
to  bless  the  Lord  that  he  enabled  his  young  servant,  notwithstanding  the  difficul- 
ties which  embarrassed  him,  to  come  to  this  oonclusi(XL  Accordingly,  the  next 
month  after  his  graduation,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Branih 
wick,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  until  July,  1840,  yrheaa.  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  ^  Classis  of  New  Brunswick.  In  October  following  he  received  and  aooepled 
a  call  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  ibe  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Chnrdi  of  Bed- 
minster,  Somerset  County,  N.  J.  Here  he  was  CMxlained  and  installed  on  the 
29th  of  December,  1840. 

Shortly  after  accepting  the  call  to  Bedminster,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Suah 
Acken,  of  New  Brunswick,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  of  whom  the  first 
and  the  last,  witii  their  mother,  still  survive. 

M.  Schenok*s  first  charge  was  also  his  last  one.  It  is  not  known  that  he 
received — ^he  certainly  never  sought — a  call  to  any  other.  His  duties  required 
him  to  traverse  an  extensive  region  of  country,  broken  by  mountainous  ridges,  but 
he  was  indefetigable  as  well  out  of  the  pulpit  as  in  it,  and  he  so  bcH%  himself  io 
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Bib  office  as  to  oommand  the  high  reepect  and  warm  regard  of  an  intelligent 
eommunity.  His  preparations  for  the  pnlpit  were  carefnl  and  accurate  ;•  and  the 
bkasing  of  God  visibly  rested  upon  his  laibonrs.  Twice,  during  his  ministry,  there 
was  a  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  large  additions  were  made 
to  the  church. 

He  was  often  solicited  to  appear  in  print,  but  his  unfeigned  humility  forbade 
him  to  comply.  The  (Hily  instances  in  which  he  broke  through  his  rule  were 
the  publication  oi  a  Sermon  on  the  Second  Ooming  of  Christ,  in  January,  1843, 
and  of  an  Address  on  Music,  delivered  in  Somerville,  N.  J.,  in  1849.  The 
other  records  of  his  ability  and  fiuthfiilness  are  written  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people  to  wImhu  he  ministered  so  acceptably  and  usefully  iac  eleven  years. 
The  last  six  or  nine  months  of  his  life  were  broken  by  the  attacks  of  the  disease 
which  at  last  wore  out  his  frame,  and,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1852,  he  slept  in 
Jesus,  leaving  behind  him  a  name,  which,  for  godliness,  zeal,  pulpit  efficiency  and 
success,  was  surpassed  by  none  of  his  contemporaries  oi  similar  age,  in  the  com- 
munion to  which  he  belonged. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Schenck  began  in  1841,  soon  after  his  settlement 
over  the  Coi^regation  of  Bedminster.  Being  members  of  the  same  Clas^  and 
Pastors  of  adjoining  parishes,  our  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  an  intimacy 
which  became  closer  and  closer  until  it  was  dissolved  for  this  wcnrld  by  his  early 
death.  I  can  truly  say  that  the  mote  thorou^y  I  knew  him  the  more  deeply 
did  I  love  and  re^)ect  him. 

Mr.  Schenck's  chief  excellence  lay  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  He  was  a 
man  of  quick  and  versatile  intellect,  of  req)ectable  attainments  in  literature  and 
science,  of  great  energy  and  perseverance,  of  buoyant  temperament,  of  fine  social 
qualities,  witii  a  warm  heart,  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  an  almost  uniform 
cheerfulness,  not  to  say  hilarity,  of  spirits.  He  possessed  an  assemblage  of  traits 
which,  in  any  relation  of  life,  would  have  made  him  influential  and  prominent. 
But  all  were  scrupulously  subordinated  by  him  to  the  fiuthful  execution  of  his 
sacred  office.  To  this  he  gave  himself  with  a  zeal  and  determination  which  never 
knew  abatement 

His  preparations  for  the  pulpit  were  always  careful  and  thorou^.  He  acted 
habitually  upon  the  principle  not  to  serve  God  with  that  which  had  cost  hun 
nothing.  During  the  first  years  of  his  mimstry,  he  paid,  as  he  supposed)  an 
undue  attention  to  the  graces  of  style,  and  indulged  his  vivid  imagination  some- 
what more  than  was  requisite  for  the  proper  enforcement  and  illustration  c^ 
Scripture  truth.  As  he  advanced  in  experience,  his  preaching  became  m(M:e 
simple,  earnest  and  direct  I  do  not  think  that  his  mind  naturally  turned  much 
to  didactic  theological  investigations,  although  these  were  not  neglected,  as  indeed 
they  cannot  be  by  any  minister  of  the  Butch  Church  who  obeys  the  constitutional 
injunction  to  expound  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  at  least  once  in  four  years.  But 
Mr.  Schenck's  inclinations  led  him  rather  to  dwell  upon  the  practical  and  experi- 
mental themes  of  the  Gk)speL  These  were  presented  with  a  fidness,  a  power,  an 
unction  and  a  fidelity,  not  often  surpassed.  No  truth  was  ever  held  back,  or  dis- 
guised, or  softened,  because  of  its  unpalatableness  to  any  hearers.  Our  fiiend, 
when  in  the  pulpit,  seemed  never  to  know  the  fear  of'  man.  He  delivered  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  whether  men  would  hear  or  forbear,  and  he  delivered  it 
with  great  directness  and  pungency,  never,  as  he  more  than  once  remarked  to 
me,  saying  they  when  he  meant  you. 
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He  was  oqnally  earnest  and  efficient  in  pastoral  laboors.  His  charge  was  aot 
only  numerous,  but  scattered  over  a  large  territoryv  including  two  moontaiDB. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  his  lameness  and  his  **  often  infirmities,"  he  was  inde&ti- 
gable  in  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  enforcing  in  private  his  public  miids- 
tradons.  I  suppose  that  no  Minister  in  the  large  Classis  to  whidi  he  belonged, 
performed  so  much  of  this  kind  of  duty.  The  effect  of  these  labours  was  no 
doubt  greatly  increased  by  the  hafipy  comlnnatkHi  which  his  diaracter  showed  of 
a  profound,  fervent  spirituality  of  mind,  with  a  sunny  temperament,  and  a  ooo- 
tagious  cheerfulness.  He  was  a  welcome  guest  in  every  house,  and  all  liked  the 
man,  even  thou^  they  had  no  particular  interest  in  his  work  and  calling. 

Mr.  Schenck  was  greatly  blessed  in  his  ministry.  Besides  regular  ingatheiio^ 
from  year  to  year,  twice  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  the  ood- 
gregatdon,  when  converts  were  multiplied  by  scores.  During  the  first  of  thesB 
revivak^  in  1842,  the  Pastor  was  assisted  by  a  brotiier  Minister,  who  haj^eoed 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time.  In  the  second,  which  occurred  four 
years  later,  he  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  aided  by  more 
frequent  prayer  meetings,  in  the  different  parts  of  his  charge,  as  the  wants  of  the 
people  called  for  them.  In  this  way  he  conceived  that  he  could  best  retsin 
entire  control  of  Uie  movement,  and  guard  against  any  unha^y  reaction.  The 
result  fully  justified  his  expectations. 

But  Mr.  Schenck  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  own  charge.  His  services 
were  always  fr-eely  given  to  his  neighbouring  brethren,  when  desired.  In  die 
Ohurch  Courts  he  was  an  attentive  member,  wise  in  counsel,  and  always  ready  to 
bear  his  part  in  onerous  or  unf^easant  duties.  To  aU  aiiterprises  for  the  pro 
motion  of  Temperance,  of  Education,  or  other  philanthropic  causes,  he  cheerfiiDj 
gave  hiB  time  and  strength.  Nor  was  he  the  Minister  only  when  in  his  om 
parish — elsewhere  he  did  good  as  he  had  opportunity.  I  know  of  one  godly 
physician,  belonging  to  another  congregation,  whose  first  serious  im|»essions  were 
the  result  of  a  conversation  which  Mr.  S.  held  with  him,  when  they  were  caai- 
aUy  riding  together  on  their  return  from  a  Funeral 

Within  Mr.  Schenck's  charge  there  lived,  during  his  mmistiy,  a  disabled  minr 
ister,  tiie  Bev.  Bobert  J.  Blair.  This  gentleman  made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Sdienck 
about  two  weeks  before  his  death,  and  afterwards  wrote  out  a  sketdi  of  the  inte^ 
view,  which  is  an  interesting  exhibition  of  the  fiiithfiil  minister's  exercises  in  the 
view  of  approaching  dissolution.  Mr.  Bkur  says  tliat,  on  first  accosting  him,  Mr. 
S.  scarcely  returned  the  salutation,  having  been  greatly  exhausted  with  pain  aod 
debility  the  previous  night.  After  a  time,  however,  he  revived,  and,  approadung 
his  friend,  said, — **  I  have  wished  much  to  see  you,  and  converse  with  you,  but 
could  not,  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  heat  and  the  &dgae  of 
transacting  some  necessary  worldly  business.  We  Mmisters  have  no  Pastors, 
and,  at  times  like  this,  we  should  take  the  liberty  of  unboscHning  ourselves  to  etch 
other.  I  wish  to  say  something  of  the  exercises  of  my  mind  with  r^ard  to  the 
great  concern  of  my  souFs  salvation. 

"  Last  winter,  when  my  mind  began  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  paralysis,  I 
was  led  to  contemplate  my  situation,  as  that  of  one  who  probably  had  not  long  io 
live.  I  felt  that  I  was  a  sinner,  a  great  anner,  and  what  *  if  after  I  have  preached 
the  Gospel  to  so  many  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway  ?'  Then  I  thoo^ 
how  often  I  had  presented  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  to  oth^s,  <m  their  sid: 
and  dying  beds,  and  asked,  *  Will  not  these  precious  doctrines  and  promises  sob* 
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tain  me,  in  my  own  approabh  to  the  grave  ? '  I  have  no  feelings  of  exultation  in 
anticipation  (k  Heavenly  joys,  but  I  have  an  humble  hope  of  being  accepted  in 
Christ.  Some  of  my  relatives,  to  whom  I  have  been  useful,  entertain  an  exalted 
opinion  of  my  personal  piety,  and  have  expressed  this  to  me.  But  I  take  no 
pleasure  in  such  commendations.  Others  have  spoken  of  the  numbers  hopefully 
converted  by  my  ministry,  but  I  place  no  reliance  upon  that  as  to  my  own  accept- 
ance. I  feel  that  I  have  only  been  the  vessel  or  conductor  throu^  which  die 
blessing  has  been  conveyed  to  others." 

Mr.  Blair  hesre  remarked  that  he  found  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  our 
sros  to  Christ,  and  of  his  righteousness  to  us,  increasmgly  precious  as  he  drew 
nearer  to  the  end  of  life. 

"  Yes,"  Mr.  Schenck  replied,  with  animation,  "  that  is  the  ground  of  my  hope. 
I  have  been  exposed  in  my  ministry  to  many  temptations,  and  I  have  doubtless 
fallen  into  errors,  but  I  humbly  confess  my  sins  to  Gtody  and  expect  forgiveness 
through  the  merits  of  the  B.edeemer.  I  seem  to  have  finished  the  work  of  my 
ministry.  I  leave  my  people  united.  They  have  been  kind  to  me,  very  kind." 
Th^,  afl»r  a  pause,  he  added,  "  all  of  them."  "I  have  committed  my  wife  and 
children  to  God,  and  feel  prepared,  I  trust,  to  leave  the  world.  My  brother, 
(Dr.  Schenck,)  said  I  might  possibly  live  several  years,  but  would  not  be  able  to 
preach.  I  would  much  rather  be  buried  beneath  the  shadow  of  my  church,  among 
my  people,  than  to  remove  next  &11,  and  enter  upon  some  other  employment." 

When  Mr.  Blair  was  leaving  the  house,  a  friend  who  accompanied  him 
expressed  to  Mr.  Schenck  the  hope  that  he  would  not  suffer  another  night  as  he 
had  the  last  The  answer  was  given  with  perfect  composure.  "  I  have  no  wish 
on  the  subject.  I  am  in  the  hands  of  Gbd.  I  may  Uve  for  years,  and  I  may 
die  to-night     Farewell." 

I  have  thus  given  you  a  rapid  sketdi  of  one  whose  ministerial  course  was 
brief,  but  who  lived  much  in  a  short  time.  Would  that  my  tribute  were  worthier 
of  its  subject  Veiy  sincerely  yours, 

TALBOT  W.  CHAMBERS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  IRENiEUS  PRIME,  D.D. 

New  Toek,  October  22, 1858. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  memories  of  G^rge  Schenck  are  sweet  and  precious.  To 
know  him  was  to  love  him;  and  I  knew  him  well.  When  I  was  a  young  Pas- 
tor in  the  town  of  Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson,  he  was  a  student  for  the  ministry 
in  New  Brunswick ;  but  his  home  was  in  my  congregation.  He  told  me  much 
of  his  earlier  days  and  his  varied  experience.  The  circle  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives by  which  he  was  surrounded  was  worldly  and  gay.  He  had  a  rare  taste 
for  Music,  and  a  keen  relish  for  all  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life.  Genial  in 
his  disposition,  lively  in  conversation,  and  fond  of  society,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  with  all  his  heart.  That  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
would  have  sought  worldly  pleasure  was  now  expended  in  the  service  of  Christ, 
and  his  ardour,  sincerity  and  self-denial  won  the  praise  of  all  who  knew  the 
cost  at  which  he  had  purchased  the  privilege  of  being  a  servant  of  the  Church. 

Having  occasion  to  drive  twenty  miles  to  attend  an  Ordination,  I  asked  him 
to  take  the  ride  with  me.  He  did  so,  and,  as  we  were  pleasantly  riding  through 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  Dutchess  County,  my  horse  took  fright,  kicked  out 
the  front  of  the  carriage,  ran  away,  and  I  soon  lost  all  control  of  the  animal. 
Toung  Schenck  seized  the  reins  in  my  hands,  guided  the  horse  with  skill,  and 
finally  brought  him  to  terms.     But  for  his  coolness  and  discretion,  we  should 
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have  been  dashed  out  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was  natural  ihnt  this  little  ind- 
dent  should  endear  him  to  me.  We  attended  the  service  in  which  I  had  a 
part. 

Twelve  years  after  that  time,  while  he  was  a  Pastor  in  Somerset  County, 
N.  J.,  he  wrote  and  invited  me,  as  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  to 
visit  his  church,  and  present  the  cause  on  a  specific  day.  « It  must  be  on 
that  day,"  he  said,  «  or  not  at  all ;  for  which  you  are  responsible.  For  when 
I  was  a  student,  you  asked  me  to  attend  an  Ordination  where  yon  delivered 
the  Charge  to  the  minister.  Your  first  instruction  was,  <  Be  a  fnan  of  lys- 
tem.*  That  charge  sank  into  my  mind,  and  made  me  a  man  of  system.  1 
have  a  time  for  every  thing,  as  well  as  a  plaoe.  And  you  must  come  on  ihit 
day  I  have  named." 

I  went,  and  found  him  a  thorough,  energetic,  devoted  Pastor  of  a  large  rural 
congregation.  Returning,  I  called  on  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  said  to 
me, — "  Schenck  is  the  most  useful  minister  in  Somerset  County."  In  all  the 
operations  of  Christian  benevolence,  his  warm  heart,  his  generous  nature,  his 
systematic  habits  and  his  genial  manners,  made  him  an  efficient  advocate; 
and  few  men  of  his  age  could  do  so  much  work  and  do  it  so  well. 

I  have  written  more  than  I  designed,  but  when  one  loves  the  theme,  his 
words  and  pen  run  freely,  and  I  have  only  room  to  add  that  I  am 

Truly  yours, 

S.  IRENiEUS  PRIME. 

FROM  THE  REY.  H.  D.  GANSE,  D.D. 

Kew  York,  May  10,  1859. 

My  dear  Sir :  You  have  asked  me  for  my  recollections  of  the  late  Rer. 
George  Schenck.  I  am  glad  to  comply  with  your  request ;  for,  however  I 
may  fail  in  my  description  of  my  friend,  I  shall  at  least  record  the  very  high 
regard  in  which  I  held  him.  I  fear,  indeed,  that  you  will  accuse  my  pen  of 
nmning  away  with  my  judgment,  and  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  easy  to  be 
quite  impartial  in  describing  so  winning  a  character.  But  I  will  be  carefol 
to  say  nothing  but  what  I  believe  every  man  that  really  knew  him  wiU  be 
willing  to  endorse. 

Mr.  Schenck  was  my  senior  in  the  ministry  by  three  or  four  years.  When, 
upon  my  Ordination,  I  settled  in  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick,  I  found  him 
already  one  of  its  leading  members.  His  personal  appearance  was  peculiar. 
Picture  to  yourself  a  man  of  low  stature,  of  spare  but  muscular  frame, 
JBO  much  a  sufiferer  by  early  hip  disease  that  the  sole  of  one  boot  needed 
to  be  thickened  to  about  three  inches.  Of  course,  he  made  much  use  of  his 
cane,  and  so  walked  with  an  elevated  shoulder  and  a  slight  inclination  of  his 
body.  Yet  his  gait  was  quicker  thui  that  of  most  sound  men ;  and  a 
very  short  acquaintance  with  him  quite  relieved  you  of  any  painful  sympathy 
for  his  infirmity.  His  features  were  large  and  marked  with  strong  lines,  which 
at  first  might  make  him  seem  older  than  he  was.  But  his  clear  blue  eyes,  and 
smooth  prominent  forehead,  with  the  straight  flaxen  hair  lying  lightly  across 
it,  would  correct  that  error.  His  whole  air,  besides,  was  full  of  youthful 
vivacity.  Indeed,  you  must  put  into  the  whole  person  I  have  described  as 
much  energy  and  sprightliness  as  its  proportions  can  hold ;  you  must  give  the 
fsuc^  especially  an  expression  as  frank  and  earnest,  and  at  times  as  bright  and 
mirthful,  as  human  features  can  well  wear ;  and  then  you  have  some  idea  of 
George  Schenck.  How  much  his  unfailing  amiability  and  wit  contributed  to 
the  pleasure  of  our  Classical  meetings ;  how  much  every  form  of  Classical 
business  owed  to  his  readiness  and  excellent  sense ;  and  how  far  the  religious 
tone  of  our  devotional  meetings  was  due  to  his  fervent  piety,  every  one  who 
remembers  those  fsMen  days  will  gladly  testify. 
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The  estimate  which  I  formed  of  him  in  Classis  was  more  than  borne  out 
by  the  intimate  friendship,  which,  with  others  of  my  brethren,  I  afterwards 
enjoyed  with  him.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  lacked  no  quality  that  could  make 
a  friend  engaging.  Unsuspicious,  honourable,  generous ;  free  to  open  his  own 
heart,  and,  what  is  not  so  common,  quick  to  sympathize  with  another's ; 
keenly  sensitive  to  beauty  in  literature,  or  art,  or  nature ;  full  of  humour,  full 
of  spirits,  yet  simple  and  unpretending ;  and,  above  all,  full  of  the  love  of 
Christ ;  he  was  a  prince  of  companions.  Few  men  have  such  a  power  of 
attaching  friends. 

•  Of  course,  he  was  welcome  in  every  social  circle ;  for  no  company  was  dull 
where  he  was.  His  musical  capacity,  besides,  was  of  a  high  order  and  had 
been  carefully  cultivated.  None  of  his  friends  will  ever  forget  the  brilliant 
and  elaborate  performances  of  his  flute. 

These  social  qualities  are  to  have  a  large  place  in  any  estimate  of  his  minis- 
terial character  and  influence.  His  life  did  a  hundred-fold  more  than  the  best 
sermons  could  do  to  persuade  his  congregation  that  religion  was  not  gloomy. 
The  young  people  loved  him  and  were  at  home  with  him.  It  was  a  common 
thing  for  a  neighbourhood  party  of  a  dozen  or  more  to  send  word  that  they 
were  coming  to  spend  an  evening  at  the  Parsonage.  And  they  could  spend  it 
nowhere  else  more  pleasantly.  The  Dominie,  without  descending  into  fri- 
Tolity,  was  as  cheerful  as  they.  T  have  seen  him  in  the  midst  of  such  a  lively 
young  company,  and  he  was  foirly  the  leader  of  their  pleasures.  The  scene  is 
▼ivid  before  me,  but  I  do  not  dare  to  describe  it.  A  person  who  did  not 
know  him  would  be  sure  that  he  could  not  take  so  large  a  share  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  young  without  a  sacrifice  of  character  and  influence.  But  a 
greater  mistake  could  not  well  be  made.  Those  evenings  of  pleasure  did  not 
end  without  profit,  and  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  those  who,  a  little  while 
before,  had  scarcely  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  his  unfailing  spirits,  weeping 
all  around  him  uncter  his  earnest  and  direct  appeals.  The  manifest  truth  was 
that  he  was  hearty  both  in  his  enjoyments  and  in  his  work ;  and  in  both  he 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  about  him. 

One  chief  element  of  his  character  was  his  indomitable  energy.  What  he 
began  be  expected  to  do.  His  body  was  like  a  little  craft  driven  by  a  tre. 
menduous  engine,  and  for  just  that  reason,  no  doubt,  the  timbers ^so  soon  fell 
asunder.  A  letter  of  his  now  before  me  contains  this  passage : — « I  preached 
three  times  on  Sabbath.  In  the  morning  on  Hebrews  xi,  24^26.  A  grand 
subject  that  text  gave  me.  In  the  afternoon  I  preached  to  a  full  house  in 
Pluckemin  on  the  text, — *  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart.'  It  was  manifestly  a 
solemn  meeting.  In  the  evening  I  lectured  a  mile  below  Pluckemin,  to  a  full 
house  again,  on  the  text, — <  Lord,  increase  our  faith.'  I  enjoyed  the  day's 
work  much,  felt  in  earnest,  and  preached  with  all  my  might,*'  The  last  words 
are  underscored  by  himself.  The  whole  passage  gives  a  fair  idea  of  his  zeal 
as  a  Preacher.  He  was  no  less  zealous  as  a  Pastor.  How  the  Dominie  and 
his  buggy  and  that  long-geared  wiry  beast,  which  Providence  had  made  just 
for  him,  used  to  fly  around  the  great  Bedminster  congregation!  The  very 
last  acts  of  his  ministry  were  to  lecture  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  some  miles 
from  his  house,  and  then  to  ride  a  mile  farther  to  visit  a  sick  man,  and  all 
this  after  his  wife  and  physician  had  urged  him  to  do  no  work  that  day,  and 
while  a  brother  minister  was  at  hand  to  relieve  him.  He  returned  to  his 
house,  cheerful  and  animated ;  gave  an  account  of  his  afternoon's  work  ;  sat 
down  with  his  family,  and  within  an  hour  was  struck  with  palsy. 

As  a  Preacher,  Mr.  Schenck  had  singular  ability.  His  readiness  and 
Tivacity  alone  would  have  made  him  an  interesting  speaker.  Add  to  these  a 
welLstored  mind,  sound  judgment,  a  brilliant  fancy,  and  especially  a  heart 
imbued  with  th^  love  of  Christ  and  of  the  souls  of  men,  and  no  wonder  that 
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his  people  loved  to  listen  to  him.  Bnt  there  was  in  his  preaching  one  element 
of  power  in  which  few,  if  any,  of  his  brethren  could  compare  with  him, — 
namely,  the  ability  to  unmask  the  excuses  of  sinfhl  men,  and  to  fasten  the 
law  of  God  upon  their  consciences.  This  was  not  attempted  by  men 
severity;  but  by  a  keen  analysis  of  God's  word  and  of  human  feelings.  Stq> 
by  step  he  would  follow  up  the  clear  argument  till  the  most  insen8H>le  would 
be  alarmed.  This  was  the  common  effect  of  his  preaching ;  and  it  was  the 
more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  small  advantages  of  person  which 
he  possessed.  Strangers  especially  looked  for  little  rhetorical  success  from 
the  low.statured  « lame  man,"  as  they  naturally  called  him ;  but,  as  he 
warmed  with  his  theme,  as  his  earnest,  intelligent  face  glowed  with  feeling, 
and  his  clear,  penetrating  voice  carried  home  to  them  the  most  striking  and 
pungent  truths  of  the  Gospel,  no  one  was  careful  to  know  whether  his  era. 
tory  was  graceful  or  imposing.  They  knew  that  he  spoke  «  with  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  with  power."  Those  who  were  accustomed  to  hear 
him  do  not  wonder  that  God  honoured  him  so  greatly  in  the  conversion  of 
souls. 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  Mr.  Schenck  remains  to  be 
noticed — I  mean  his  courage.  It  might  have  been  said  over  his  cofiSn  as  truly 
as  over  Knox's, — "  There  lies  one  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man."  What 
he  thought  right  he  would  say  and  do,  never  counting  the  consequences  to 
himself.  His  native  and  evident  frankness,  indeed,  often  enabled  him  to  do 
without  offence  what  would  have  been  unpardonable  in  another.  But,  in  the 
pulpit  or  out  of  it,  he  did  not  stop  to  ask  what  men  wished  to  hear,  but  only 
what  God  would  have  him  speak.  That  he  did  not  carry  his  courage  into 
rashness  and  violence  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  confidence  and  affection 
with  which  a  large  congregation  cherished  him  for  so  many  years.  Yet  I 
suppose  it  would  not  be  hard  to  find  some  whose  experience,  under  his  dis- 
courses on  Intemperance,  and  especially  on  its  producers,  would  make  it  hard 
for  them  to  say  any  good  of  him. 

This  letter  has  exceeded  the  limits  which  I  proposed  to  myself,  and,  I  fear, 
will  seem  to  you  and  to  your  readers  to  be  quite  too  long.  But  those  who 
regretted  the  early  termination  of  that  most  interesting  and  fruitful  life,  will 
think  I  have  given  too  narrow  a  picture  of  one  who,  for  all  the  elements  of 
usefulness,  had  hardly  an  equal  of  his  years  within  the  Ministry  of  his 
Church. 

With  great  respect,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

H.  D.  GAliSE. 


GEORGE  ROGERS  WILLIAMSON  » 

1843—1852. 

Georqe  Rogers  Williamson,  a  sou  of  Douw  D.  and  Mary  Ann  (Abed) 
Williamson,  was  bom  at  Caldwell,  N.  Y.,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1823.  Whenbe 
was  sixteen  months  did,  his  parents  removed  to  New  York  city ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  he  visited  the  place  of  his  nativity,  for  the  first  time,  only  six  weeks 
before  his  death.     He  was  not  only,  during  his  eariy  years,  kept  from  the  temp- 
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tatioDS  incident  to  a  large  city,  but  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  religious 
truth,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  while  on  a  visit  to  New  Brunswick,  be^uue 
hopefully  a  subject  of  renewing  grace.  From  the  beginning,  he  evinced  an  uncom- 
mon depth  of  religious  feeling,  but,  on  account  of  his  youth,  it  was  thought  proper 
that  he  should  delay,  for  a  year,  making  a  profession  of  religion.  He  united  with 
the  North  Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1838. 

Previous  to  this  time,  he  had  entered  on  a  course  of  classical  study,  with  an 
ultimate  view  to  the  ministiy ;  and,  in  September,  1837,  he  entered  the  Sopho- 
more class  of  Rutgers  College.  During  his  whole  College  course  he  held  a  very 
respectable  standing  as  a  scholar,  though  his  extreme  youth  and  the  weakness  of 
his  physical  constitution  prevented  him  from  holding  as  high  a  rank  in  his  class  as 
he  might  otherwise  have  attained.  He  graduated  in  July,  1840,  and  immedi- 
ately after  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  connected  with  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  Here  he  continued  three  years,  and,  in  July,  1843,  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  Classis  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  frailty  of  his  physical  constitution,  he  had  now 
developed  symptoms  of  a  disease  of  the  heart ;  and  hence  it  was  thought  best  that 
he  should  not  immediately  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  pastoral  charge. 
Accordingly,  he  passed  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  in  such  occasional  labours 
only  as  were  compatible  with  a  due  regard  to  his  health.  Having  received  a  call 
to  become  the  Pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Ghent,  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.,  he  commenced  his  labours  there  in  September,  1844,  and,  on  the 
16th  of  the  following  month,  was  ordained,  and  installed  Pastor  of  that  Church. 
Here  he  continued,  highly  useftd  and  greatly  beloved,  three  years  and  a  half.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  a  new  enterprise, 
the  establishment  of  a  Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  com- 
menced his  labours  here  on  the  1st  of  March,  1848,  About  this  time  he  was 
married  to  Amarintha  N.,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Piatt,  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
His  labours  in  this  field  were  very  successful,  but  very  arduous ;  and,  at  the  very 
time  when  his  prospects  seemed  the  most  promising,  he  was  compelled,  by  ^ 
severe  bronchial  affection,  to  desist  temporarily  from  preaching,  and  to  betake 
himself  to  relaxation  and  travel.  Being  satisfied  at  length  that  his  proximity 
to  the  sea  was  un&vourable  to  the  removal  of  his  complaint,  he  felt  construed  to 
seek  an  inland  situation ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1849,  he 
was  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  in  Amity,  Saratoga 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Having  gone  to  New  York,  with  his  &inily,  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  his 
wife's  sister,  and  being  unable,  in  consequence  of  her  Funeral,  to  be  at  home  on 
the  Sabbath,  he  had  negotiated  an  exchange  with  a  friend  near  the  city,  on  which 
occasion  he  preached  his  last  sermon  two  weeks  before  his  death.  He  was  in  his 
own  church  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  but,  a  storm  having  prevented  the  assem- 
bling of  the  congregation,  the  few  who  were  present  engaged  in  social  prayer. 
The  next  week  ho  returned  to  New  York  for  his  wife  and  children. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  September,  1852,  Mr.  Williamson  and  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  6.  Johnson,  of  Red  Hook,  with  their  fiunilies,  left 
New  York,  on  board  the  Steamboat  Reindeer.  Mr.  W.  had  made  many  passages 
in  this  boat  before,  and  had  alwajrs  felt  that  it  was  managed  with  uncommon  skill 
and  carefuhiess.  The  hour  for  dinner  came,  but,  as  his  friends  were  soon  to  land, 
he  preferred  to  wait  until  he  had  seen  them  safely  on  the  shore.  As  soon  as  he 
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had  taken  leave  of  tihem,  the  infimt  was  committed  to  tlie  ofaambennaid,  witii 
whom  he  remained  mihurt,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  and  their  littie  boy,  between 
three  and  four  years  old,  descended  mto  the  lower  cabm  to  dme.  The  boat  was 
landing  at  the  village  of  Maiden,  a  short  cUstance  above  Sangerties,  and  the  fonace 
doors  were  thrown  open  to  stop  the  generation  of  steam.  An  origmal  imperfectioD 
in  the  welding  of  one  of  the  plates  of  a  flue  connecting  the  boilers,  which  no 
care  or  watchAilness  could  detect,  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  corrosive  ingredientB 
contained  in  the  water,  until  the  iron  was  too  weak  to  withstand  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  pressure.  Just  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson,  with  their  little  boy,  had 
seated  themselves  at  the  table,  the  flue  burst,  and  the  steam  and  water  contained 
in  it  rushed  down  over  the  red  hot  coal  of  the  furnaces,  sweeping  away  the  thin 
partition  forming  the  pantry,  and  densely  filling  the  cabm.  Mr.  Williamson  and 
his  &mily  were  seated  where  they  received  much  of  the  force  of  this  terrible 
shower  of  death.  Having  with  difficulty  secured  his  child,  who  had  escaped 
a  second  time  from  his  grasp,  he  presently  emerged  from  the  cabin,  bearing  him 
in  his  arms,  and  followed  by  his  wife.  By  assistance  from  others,  they  reached 
the  hotel,  where  the  first  care  was  given  to  the  little  boy,  who  was  bonit  so 
severely  that  he  died  in  four  hours.  He  was  a  child  of  unusual  promise,  and 
his  intellect  was  developing  so  rapidly  that  serious  fears  were  entertuned  lest  it 
should  prove  an  over-match  for  his  rather  frail  physical  constitution.  His  mother, 
in  referring  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  said, — "  He  had  a  short  but  roo^ 
passage  to  our  Father's  house." 

The  chief  external  injuries  of  the  parents,  whidi  were  veiy  severe,  were  oo 
their  heads,  hands  and  arms ;  but  it  was  the  inhaling  of  the  steam  and  gas  that 
occasioned  them  the  most  intense  agony,  and  was  probably  the  immediate  cause 
of  their  death.  Their  friends,  as  the  tidings  of  the  disaster  reached  them,  has- 
tened to  the  scene  of  suffering,  to  minister,  if  possible,  to  theur  relief;  but  tbej 
saw  at  once  that  relief  did  not  come  within  the  range  of  human  ability.  His 
fiither  had  heard,  on  the  way,  that  the  calamity  had  been  the  result  of  carelessness 
on  the  port  of  the  officers  of  the  boat ;  but  the  son,  as  his  obstructed  req>irato 
would  allow,  assured  him  that  no  bkme  whatever  attached  to  the  officers.  "  I 
view  it,"  said  he,  "  as  one  of  those  mysterious  providences,  which  cannot  be  feie> 
seen  or  avoided,  and  to  which  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  with  Christian  reaignatioo." 
His  difficulty  of  breathing  gradually  increased  until  his  bodily  strug^es  became 
absolutely  fearftd,  but  his  mind  remained  tranquil,  and  he  was  enabled  to  express 
his  wishes  on  different  subjects,  and  especially  to  send  to  some  of  his  friends  mes- 
sages of  tender  concern  in  respect  to  their  immortal  interests.  His  heart  tnned 
with  peculiar  affisction  toward  his  churdi  and  people,  whom  he  knew  that  he  was 
to  meet  no  more  upon  earth.  While  suffering  the  most  intense  bodily  pain,  ISb 
mmd  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  so  it  continued  to  the  last  He  died,  withm 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  he  received  his  injuries,  (m  the  5th  of  September, 
1852,  m  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains,  with  those  of  his  child,  weie 
taken  to  New  Yock ;  and  thence  to  East  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  for  interment 

Mrs.  Williamson  continued  to  linger,  in  great  agony,  for  more  than  nine  dajs, 
and.  during  the  whole  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  ^ort  period  of  delirinm, 
evinced  a  calm  resignation  and  unfidtering  fiuth.  Having  committed  h^  oipto 
babe,  first  to  the  care  of  her  Redeemer,  and  then  to  that  of  a  beloved  sister,  she 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  September,  in  her  twenty-seventh  year.  Her 
remains  were  taken  to  East  Bloomfield  and  buried  bemde  Ui09e  of  her  husband 
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vad  dbald.  She  was  a  lady  of  a  richly  endowed  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  of  an 
affectionate  heart,  of  deep  and  earnest  religious  feeling,  and  eminently  adcunoed 
the  station  in  which  Providence  had  {daoed  her. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  M.  KRjfiBS,  D.D. 

New  York,  November  30, 1861. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  shock  with  which,  on  a  certain 
Saturday  evening,  a  little  over  nine  years  ago,  I  heard  the  news  of  the  terri- 
ble explosion  of  the  Hudson  River  steamboat  Reindeer.  I  had  just  returned 
to  my  charge  at  the  close  of  my  summer  vacation,  and  barely  entered  the  hos- 
pitable abode  of  a  parishioner,  with  whom  I  was  to  sojourn  while  my  family 
still  remained  in  the  country,  when  I  was  informed  of  the  dreadful  disaster 
of  that  same  day,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  my  young  friend,  the  Rev. 
George  R.  Williamson,  his  wife  and  child. 

They  were  returning  home  after  having  been  in  attendance  at  the  Funeral 
of  Mrs.  Williamson's  sister.  While  they  were  sitting  at  dinner  the  explosion 
suddenly  poured  in  upon  them  a  torrent  of  steam,  mingled  with  ashes  and 
cinders.  Not  aware  at  first  that  they  had  all  inhaled  death,  the  earliest  care 
of  the  father  was  for  his  little  boy,  a  bright  child  between  three  and  four 
years  of  age,  whom  he  carried  on  shore.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
child  not  only,  but  his  parents  also,  were  fatally  injured.  The  father  lingered 
until  the  Sabbath ;  the  mother  a  week,  or  longer.  Both  of  them  suffered 
great  bodily  agony.  Both  were  serene  in  faith  and  patience,  committing  each 
other  and  their  surviving  friends  to  Him  whose  holy  and  gracious  will  they 
devoutly  adored  in  this  distressing  dispensation.  They  were  lovely  and 
pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided. 

Under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  these  deaths,  the  burial  of  Mr. 
Williamson  and  his  son  partook  of  few  of  the  fitting  observances  of  a  Minis- 
ter's Funeral.  His  relatives  were  there ;  a  weeping  delegation  from  his  affec- 
tionate Church,  and  a  few  Ministerial  and  other  friends.  We  had  received 
the  bodies  in  the  city  on  Monday,  and  must  needs  carry  them  without  delay 
to  their  last  resting-place  among  the  graves  of  his  wife's  family  in  New  Jersey, 
at  Bloomfield.  While  a  grave  was  preparing,  I  spoke  a  few  broken  words  and 
a  burdened  prayer,  and  silently  and  sadly  we  laid  him  and  his  child  beside 
each  other,  with  melancholy  forecast  selecting  a  spot  where  soon  we  expected 
to  lay  his  companion  also.  That  expectation  was  realized  within  ten  days 
afterwards.  And  now  these  beloved  departed  sleep  side  by  side,  in  the  hope 
of  "  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  ' 

Mr.  Williamson  was  of  small  stature,  but  symmetrical,  with  a  very 
engaging  countenance.  His  mind  was  solid  rather  than  brilliant,  and  he  had 
strengthened  and  enriched  it  with  useful  knowledge.  His  judgment  was  good; 
his  tastes  refined;  his  manners  simple  and  modest;  and  his  life  sincere.  He 
was  of  an  earnest  spirit  and  very  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
Pore  and  delicate  as  a  woman,  of  sweet,  gentle,  affectionate  temper,  he  was 
not  timid,  but  frank,  firm  and  manly,  in  asserting  truth  and  righteousness. 
His  sermons  were  well  illustrated  with  Scripture,  eminently  practical,  instruc- 
tive, searching,  discriminating,  pointed,  yet  instinct  with  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness. He  was  methodical  and  diligent  in  study,  in  the  use  of  his  pen,  in 
preaching,  and  in  other  duties  of  the  Pastoral  office.  Thus  furnished,  he  had 
also  a  good  command  of  language,  so  that,  if  obliged  to  speak  without  oppor- 
tunity of  special  preparation,  he  could  arrange  his  thoughts  with  promptness 
and  simplicity,  and  speak  chastely  and  forcibly  without  having  written.  He 
was  a  man  of  faith  and  prayer;  aiming  rather  to  be  right  and  to  do  good  than 
to  be  popular.     His  very  recreations  were  useful  and  exemplary.     Of  a  cheer- 
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ful  and  social  temper,  he  was  an  agreeable  companion  with  his  people,  his 
family,  and  his  friends.  A  welcome  Preacher  in  the  pulpit ;  a  welcome 
guest  in  the  household ;  a  gentleman  always ;  in  all  the  relations  of  life  a  man 
greatly  beloved. 

He  was  happy  in  his  wife.  Mrs.  Williamson  was  cultivated  and  refined  in 
more  than  common  degree.  Principled  and  conscientious,  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  faith,  tender  and  affectionate,  of  an  energetic  and  practical  cast  of  mind, 
gentle  and  sympathizing,  ^e  shared  with  her  husband  the  cares  of  parochial 
life,  and  was,  indeed,  a  help-meet  for  him ;  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  a  lov- 
ing daughter  and  sister,  an  attached  friend,  and  a  sincere  and  humble  Chris- 
tian. I  knew  her  from  her  infancy;  baptized  her,  taught  her,  received  her  to 
the  Communion,  married  and  buried  her. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  M.  KREBS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  J.  G.  JOHNSON. 

Uppbr  Red  Hook,  February  10,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  It  is  to  me,  now  after  the  solitude  of  the  grave  has  hiddea 
from  my  eyes  that  dear  friend  and  brother,  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Williamson,  for 
the  space  of  ten  years,  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  recall  him  to  my  mind,  and 
strive  to  picture  him  to  myself  as  he  was,  and  as  T  knew  and  rejoiced  in  him, 
when  that  sad  catastrophe  which  summoned  him  from  the  scenes  and  labours 
of  earth  overtook  him.  I  loved  him  as  a  brother  in  the  fiesh,  and  sweet 
were  the  communings  we  had  together  in  our  respective  houses  along  with 
those  dear  ones  who  have  joined  him  in  the  skies. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Williamson  commenced  when  he  was  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  though  I  had  met  him  in  that  city 
when  he  first  came  to  College,  a  mere  stripling,  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  I, 
however,  was  at  that  time  in  the  Seminary,  and  saw  but  little  of  him.  After 
I  left  and  he  had  entered  the  Seminary,  our  acquaintance  became  more  inti- 
mate, and  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  that  institution  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  we  were  thrown  still  more  closely  together,  and  I  came  to  know  and 
love  him  as  a  brother — indeed. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Williamson's  ministry  was  comprehended  within  the 
space  of  nine  years.  But  though  short,  it  was  a  useful  and  fruitful  mmistry. 
He  seemed  to  work  under  the  impression  that  he  had  much  to  do,  and  litUe 
time  to  do  it  in ;  and  therefore  he  worked  earnestly,  with  all  his  migbt, 
while  the  day  lasted.  Few  men  of  the  present  day  have  accomplished  so 
much  in  so  short  a  space  as  did  this  faithful  and  beloved  brother ;  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  so  successful  is  the  best  evidence  of  his  capability.  To  have 
carried  a  missionary  enterprise  in  a  large  city  from  inception  to  full  establish- 
ment, in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  a  success  that  few  of  our  missionaries  hare 
attained. 

In  stature  Mr.  Williamson  was  below  the  middle  size,  and,  even  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  though  he  was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  was  uncommonly 
youthful  in  his  appearance.  He  was  of  pleasant  countenance,  though  his 
features  were  far  from  regular,  and  his  complexion  rather  sallow  than  clear. 
The  mildness  of  his  full  grey  eye,  and  the  intelligence  and  geniality  which 
shone  in  his  face,  nevertheless  made  him  quite  attractive  in  his  appearance. 
His  presence  impressed  the  spectator  with  the  feeling  that  he  was  a  true  man, 
moved  by  a  kindness  of  heart  and  an  honesty  of  purpose  that  would  neither 
deceive  nor  mislead,  while  it  would  extend  a  helping  hand  and  a  sympathising 
heart  to  all  becoming  objects.  Well  and  truly  was  it  said  of  him  by  one 
who  knew  him  well, — «In  him  there  was  a  rare  combination  of  gentlenetf 
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and   amiability   with   an   honesty  as    open   as  the   day,  an   inflexible  and 
indomitable  perseverance  with  a  humble,  subdued  and  earnest  piety." 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  eminently  clear,  simple,  concise,  practical.  He 
thoroughly  and  happily  analyzed  his  subject,  and  perspicuously,  compactly 
and  definitely  presented  to  view  the  thoughts  that  were  in  his  mind.  He 
loved  the  simple  Gospel  of  Christ  as  the  appointed  instrumentality  of  saving 
souls,  and  was  content  to  preach  the  preaching  that  the  Master  bade  him. 
There  was  a  sobriety  and  earnestness  coupled  with  a  gentleness  and  affection- 
ateness  m  his  manner,  that  left  upon  his  audience  the  impression  of  his  per- 
fect sincerity.  His  sermons  were  generally  plain,  clear  and  forcible,  possessing 
the  solidity  and  breadth  which  are  always  the  result  of  honest  and  close  atten- 
tion to  Bible  truths. 

In  the  social  circle  Mr.  Williamson  was  especially  welcome  and  happy, 
having  a  kind  and  pleasant  word  always  at  hand  for  friend  or  stranger,  and, 
bemg  of  a  peculiarly  genial  and  social  turn,  he  loved  the  relaxation  that  it 
afforded,  and  in  its  enjoyments  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  people.  He 
possessed  a  ready  wit  that  enabled  him  to  enliven  conversation  when  it  seemed 
to  flag,  and  this,  in  connection  with  an  almost  womanly  gentleness,  attracted 
persons  around  him,  and  contributed  to  make  him  what  he  was  in  the  circle 
of  his  friends, — a  special  favourite. 

In  authorship  he  also  made  a  creditable  figure.  A  little  work,  prepared  by 
him,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  the  Memoir  of  one  of  the  lambs  of  Christ's 
flock,  entitled  «<  The  Gathered  Flower,"  bears  the  marks  of  his  peculiar  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  style.  The  Letters  and  Journal  of  his  maternal 
ancle,  that  devoted  and  beloved  Missionary,  the  Rev.  David  AbeeU  falling  into 
his  hands,  and  containing,  in  his  estimation,  much  that  was  fitted  to  be  greatly 
edifying  and  instructive  to  Christians,  were  by  him  arranged  and  connected 
together  with  much  skill  and  taste,  and  constitute  a  work  of  delightful 
Christian  reading. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.  G.  JOHNSON. 


HENRY  GILBERT  LIVINGSTON  * 

1844—1855. 

Henby  Gilbert  Livingston,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  R.  and  Eh'za 
(Burrill)  Livingston,  was  bom  in  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1821. 
At  itie  time  of  his  birth,  a  revival  of  religion,  of  great  power,  was  going  for- 
ward in  his  Other's  congregation  ;  and,  in  the  spirit  of  that  revival,  his  parents 
consecrated  him  to  God,  earnestly  desiring  that  he  might  become  a  good  Minis- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  lost  his  &ther,  one  of  the  last  of 
whose  requests  was  that  this  son  might  be  educated  for  the  ministry ;  and  this 
also  was  an  object  of  intense  desire  with  his  widowed  mother.  In  bis  childhood 
and  jooth  he  evinced  an  uncommonly  gentle  and  affectionate  temper,  which 
indeed  continued  to  be  one  of  the  attractions  of  his  character  till  the  close  of  life. 
He  was  fitted  for  CoUege,  partly  in  a  school  taught  by  the  Rev.  Abram  Halsey,  of 
Bocks  County,  Pa.;  pwrtly  in  Dr.  Dewey's  school  at  Pittefield;  and  partly  under 
the  instmctioQ  of  his  brodier-in-law,  the  Rev.   Dr.  Alden,  then  a  Pn^ssor  in 
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Willianw  CoU^e.  In  due  time  he  entered  that  College,  and,  hayii^  ptoed 
reputably  throu^  his  course,  was  graduated  in  August,  1840.  During  a  revi- 
val of  religion  that  occurred  in  College,  in  his  senior  year,  he  became  hopeMj 
a  subject  of  renewing  grace,  and,  shortly  after,  made  a  public  professicm  of  his 
fiiith. 

In  November  following  his  graduation,  Mr.  Livingston  became  Prindpfll  of 
the  Clinton  Academy,  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.  Here  he  continued  two  yean, 
not  only  acquitting  himself  most  creditably  as  a  Teacher,  but  rendering  himself 
useful  in  various  other  relations.  Having  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  mio- 
istry  of  the  Gro^l,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Hieology  in  connection  with  his 
duties  as  a  Teacher ;  and,  when  he  left  his  school,  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  he 
became  a  student  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  city  of  New  YorL 

During  the  two  years  that  his  connection  with  the  Seminary  continued,  he 
maintained  a  highly  respectable  position  as  a  scholar,  and  was  regarded  as  givbg 
much  more  than  ordinary  promise  id  ministerial  usefulness.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Qx^pel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  in  the  autumn  of  1^ 
On  the  following  Sabbath,  (September  29th,)  he  preached  his  first  sermon  at 
East  Hampton,  firom  Philippians  I,  16 — **  For  me  to  live  is  Christ"  The  dis- 
course was  of  an  uncommonly  tender  and  thrilling  character,  and  led  some  ooe 
who  listened  to  it  to  remark  that  **  if  the  fiurest  flowers  wither  soonest,  he  could 
not  be  long  for  earth."  Within  a  short  time,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Carmel,  N.  T.,  and,  before  the  close  of  the 
fisdl,  was  regularly  set  apart  to  the  ministry  in  that  place. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1847,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  James  Ray- 
mond, of  Carmel,  who,  with  two  children, — a  son  and  a  dau^ter,  survived  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  1819  the  Thiid  Protestant  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Philap 
delphia  having  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  removal  of  its  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  W.  Bethune,  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Livingston  was  unanimously  invited 
to  become  his  successor.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  not  without  many  misgiv- 
ings on  his  own  part,  and  deep  regret  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  which,  for 
about  five  years,  he  had  ministered  most  acceptably  and  usefully,  and  was  installed 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1849.  His  Introductory  Sermon  was  fixHn  the  text, — 
"  I  seek  not  yours,  but  you." 

Here  he  kboured  without  interruption  until  the  spring  of  1853,  when  his  health 
had  become  so  much  reduced  that  it  was  thou^t  expedient  that  he  should  intef- 
mit  his  labours  for  a  tune  and  try  the  effect  of  a  sea  voyage  and  forei^  tnveL 
Accordingly,  he  crossed  the  ocean,  and,  after  about  a  six  months'  absence,  came 
home,  with  his  health  apparently  much  improved.  He  returned,  with  his  aocos- 
tomed  interest,  to  his  ministerial  duties,  but  his  fiuling  strength  soon  proved  inade- 
quate to  the  discharge  of  them,  and,  in  June,  1854,  he  resigned  his  pastoral 
charge. 

He  removed  now  from  Philadelphia  to  Carmel,  and,  alter  a  few  months,  his 
health  seemed  again  considerably  recruited,  so  that,  in  November  following,  he 
became  the  Principal  of  the  Raymond  Institute,  a  school  of  hi^  charact^  in 
that  pLioe,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  fitther-in-law.  He  stored  upon  this 
new  sphere  of  labour  with  much  alacrity,  and  the  school  flourished  greatly  while 
it  was  under  his  care.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Principal,  which  he  had  only 
temporarily  assumed,  he  consented  to  preach,  once  on  each  Sabbath,  to  his  fimier 
Coi^gation,  then  without  a  Pastor.     His  last  sermon,  whidi  was  piesdied  co 
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the  Sabbath  hehre  his  death,  -was  an  elaborate  and  yery  abie  Tindioatioii  of  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  ScriptnreB.  On  Thursday,  the  25th  of  January,  1855, 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  violent  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach,  which  no 
medical  appliances  could  arrest,  and  which  had  a  &tal  termination  on  the  Satur- 
day following.  From  the  moment  that  the  bleeding  commenced,  he  expressed 
the  full  conviction  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  meet  the  summcms.  When  asked  by  an  intunate  friend  if  he  had  any 
doubts  or  fears,  his  answer  was,  "  No  doubts,  no  fears,  no  darkness."  On  the 
ni^t  {Nnevious  to  his  death,  a  friend  said  to  him, — "  My  dear  brother,  you  have 
got  near  home  " ;  and  his  reply  was,  '*  I  think  so ;  and,  thank  God,  I  am  havmg 
an  easy  passage."  He  had  a  calm,  frdl  assurance  of  a  blessed  immortality.  In 
addition  to  the  Funeral  services  at  Carmel,  there  was  a  Discourse  commemorative 
of  his  life  and  character,  addressed  to  his  former  charge  in  Philadelphia,  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Taylor,  which  was  published. 

The  only  acknowledged  publication  oi  Mr.  Livingston  is  a  Disoourse  entitled 
'*  Christ's  Care  for  l^e  Young,  an  Example  to  the  Church,"  delivered  before  the 
(General  Synod's  Sabbath  School  Union  of  the  Eeformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church, 
New  York,  1852. 


FROM  THE  REV.  ANTHONY  ELMENDORP,  D.D., 

Brooklyn,  April  28, 1858. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir  :  My  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Henry  G. 
Livingston  began  at  about  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Philadelphia;  from 
that  period  to  the  close  of  his  life  our  intercourse  was  intimate,  and,  in  some 
form,  constant.  He  was,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  man  ;  but  not  so 
much  from  any  striking  peculiarities  in  his  character  as  from  its  harmonious 
adjustment  and  beautiful  symmetry.  No  one  could  look  upon  him,  or  come 
in  his  presence,  without  an  impression  of  his  superiority.  His  tall,  rather 
massive,  and  manly  form;  his  broad,  high  forehead,  surmounted  by  straight, 
light  locks  ;  his  deep-set  and  bluish  eyes,  with  overhanging  brows ;  his  slightly 
aquiline  nose  and  expressive  mouth,  combined  to  give  him  the  aspect  of  a 
person  of  rare  endowments.  His  entire  character  seemed  to  be  stamped  upon 
his  countenance.  He  was  modest,  yet  not  lacking  in  courage ;  frank,  but  un- 
obtrusive; firm  and  still  never  obstinate.  His  manners  were  bland,  and  his 
deportment  always  dignified.  In  the  presence  of  strangers,  he  might  appear 
reserved  and  diffident.  But  with  those  whom  he  knew  he  was  the  most 
agreeable  of  companions, — ^his  conversation  being  marked  by  good  sense, 
intelligence,  kindliness,  and  not  unfrequently  by  much  humour.  In  social 
life,  while  he  was  usually  not  grave,  he  yet  never  fell  into  levity.  He  was 
guileless,  genial  and  loving. 

His  mind  was  well  balanced,  and,  for  his  age,  well  developed  and  well  fur. 
nished — a  ready  appreciation  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and  excellent 
taste,  were  perhaps  its  most  prominent  characteristics.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  and  made  it  a  point  to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  every  day  to 
systematic  reading.  His  piety  was  simple,  deep,  fervid,  and  exerted  a  con- 
trolling power  over  all  the  movements  of  the  inner  and  the  outer  man,  deriv- 
ing its  hopes  from  an  unswerving  faith  in  Christ's  atonement,  and  its  sustenance 
from  the  cherished  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  ordinarily  made  little  show 
of  his  religious  principles  or  feelings,  but,  seldom  as  it  might  occur,  not  a 
word  bordering  on  either  vulgarity  or  irreverence  was  ever  uttered  in  his 
hearing,  without  bringing  a  shade  over  his  features. 
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In  his  public  performances  he  was  generally  very  happy  and  frequently 
striking.  Whether  it  were  a  prayer,  an  address,  or  a  sermon,  on  some  ordi- 
nary or  special  occasion,  it  was  felt  by  all  present,  to  be  adapted,  edifying, 
and  more  than  satisfactory.  His  preparations  for  the  pulpit  were  made  with 
much  care — they  presented  a  well  analyzed  and  clear  view  of  the  subject  under 
consideration ;  abounded  in  brilliant  thoughts  and  expressions,  and  often 
rose  into  the  sphere  of  a  lofty  eloquence.  His  manner  was  animated,  his  voice 
sufficiently  strong,  round,  full,  and  one  of  the  richest  and  best  modulated  I  ever 
heard.  My  friend  had  most  of  the  elements  of  a  gifted  and  finished  orator. 
His  delivery,  at  times,  was  such  that  it  not  only  gave  force  and  impressiven^s 
to  what  he  uttered,  but  the  gesture  and  expression  of  the  features  seemed  to 
add  to  it  very  much  that  the  words  did  not  appear  to  embody.  I  remember, 
on  one  occasion,  to  have  heard  him  preach  a  sermon,  to  which  I  listened  with 
intense  delight,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  indications,  its  effect  on 
the  audience  was  still  greater.  A  short  time  afterwards,  on  reading  the  same 
sermon,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  by  no  means  one  of  his  best 
efforts,  nor  at  all  justified  the  high  estimate  that  I  had  formed  of  it.  And 
thus  it  is  that  the  ablest  and  most  effective  preachers  suffer  most  by  the  pub- 
lication of  their  discourses. 

But,  though  a  devoted  and  earnest  servant  of  God,  and  universally  admired 
and  beloved  by  the  people  of  his  charge,  he  was  never  entirely  comfortable  in 
his  ministry.  This  was  doubtless  owing,  in  great  part,  to  the  defects  or  the 
derangement  in  his  physical  constitution,  which,  in  the  end,  brought  him  so 
suddenly  and  prematurely  to  the  grave.  One  evening,  as  we  sat  together  in 
his  study,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  and  a  dense  melancholy  spread  over 
his  pale  countenance,  he  said  to  me  in  tremulous  tones, — «  Do  you  know  that 
I  seriously  question  whether  I  ever  had  a  call  to  preach  the  Gospel  ?  I  don*t 
think  God  made  me  for  a  Minister,  and  I  often  feel  that  I  ought  to  betake 
myself  to  some  employment  to  which  I  am  better  adapted,  and  of  which  I  am 
more  worthy."  He  was,  even  then,  well-nigh  meet  to  serve  in  the  upper 
temple,  and  not  many  months  wore  away  before  the  Master  called, — "  Come 
up  higher.'* 

As  a  Minister  of  the  grace  of  God,  he  was  thoroughly  furnished  for  his  work. 
In  all  the  relations  in  which  he  stood,  in  mind,  heart  and  life,  he  discovered  a 
singular  freedom  from  most  of  the  weaknesses  and  faults  common  to  others ; 
a  man  who  won  the  respect,  the  esteem,  the  affection,  of  all  who  knew  him. 
And  that  broad  shaft  of  pure,  white  marble,  with  an  open  Bible  for  its  capital, 
as  it  stands  over  his  remains  on  that  green  hill-side  in  Oarmel,  which  he  once 
loved  so  well  to  tread,  rising  up  against  the  skies  in  that  grand  landscape,  is  a 
befitting  monument  to  one  whose  character  and  history  were  so  beautiful,  and 
speaks  to  widowed,  orphaned,  bereaved  hearts  of  re-union  and  resurrection. 

Only  so  little  can  I  now  write  on  a  subject  in  which  I  have  so  much 
interest. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  sincerely, 

A.  ELMENDOBF. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


In  writing  the  following  sketches,  I  have  made  free  use 
of  a  volume,  published  in  1839,  by  the  Rev.  James  P. 
Miller,  entitled  "  Biographical  Sketches  and  Sermons  of 
Some  of  the  First  Ministers  of  the  Associate  Church  in 
America ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Historical  Introduction," 
&c.  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  lamented  author  of  this 
volume  for  the  use  of  some  other  valuable  biographical 
material,  which  had  not  been  embodied  in  his  printed 
work.  Dr.  Beveridge,  than  whom  I  believe  there  is  no 
better  authority,  has  responded  to  my  numerous  applica- 
tions with  the  utmost  promptness  and  cordiality.  From 
Drs.  Alexander  and  Peter  Bullions,  both  of  whom  are 
now  among  the  lamented  dead,  I  have  received  very  impor- 
tant aid ;  as  also  from  Rev.  Dr.  McElwee,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  T.  Cooper,  and  my  much  esteemed  neighbour,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Morrow.  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwillie  I  am 
under  great  obligation  for  large  quantities  of  manuscript, 
containing  the  results  of  his  researches  through  his  father's 
voluminous  correspondence,  and  shedding  much  light  on 
the  history  of  many  of  the  earlier  ministers.  What  my 
obligations  are,  and  what  those  of  the  Christian  public  are, 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  McClelland,  those  who  read  his  letter  upon 
Dr.  Anderson,  will  be  able  to  judge.  And  finally,  I  must 
mention,  with  special  gratitude,  Mr.  John  McAllister,  of 
Philadelphia,  who,  though  not,  for  many  years  past,  con- 
nected with  the  Associate  Church,  had  his  early  training 
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and  associatioiiB  there,  and  has  been  in  relations,  more  or 
less  intimate,  with  many  of  its  more  distinguished  minis- 
ters. He  has  met  all  my  requests  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  with  a  graceful  readiness  equally 
creditable  to  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  his  hereditary 
veneration  for  the  Church  of  his  fathers.  The  sketches 
themselves  will  reveal  the  names  of  many  others,  who 
have  been  important  helpers  to  me  in  this  enterprise,  and 
to  each  of  whom  I  beg  now  to  offer  my  hewty  thanks. 

W.  B.  S. 


HISTORICAL   INTRODUCTION.* 


The  Associate  Church  in  North  America  had  its  origin  in  a  petition  of 
some  individuals,  who  had  migrated  hither  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to 
the  Anti-burgher  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland,  that  they  would  send  them 
some  ministers,  whose  views  of  truth  and  duty  were  in  accordance  with 
those  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  educated.  In  answer  to  this 
petition,  Messrs.  Alexander  Gellatly  and  Andrew  Arnot  were  sent  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1753 ;  the  former,  with  a  view  of  settling  per- 
manently in  this  country,  the  latter  to  remain  for  only  two  years.  Agree- 
ably to  instructions  which  they  had  received  from  the  parent  Synod,  they 
proceeded,  in  November  of  the  year  in  which  they  arrived,  to  constitute 
themselves  a  Presbytery,  under  the  name  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania.  Their  labours,  though  attended,  in  the  beginning,  by  many 
adverse  circumstances,  were  yet,  in  a  good  degree,  successful ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  applications  were  made  for  their  services  from  different 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  New  York,  Delaware,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Arnot  returned  to  Scotland  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  Mr.  Gel- 
latly died  after  being  in  the  country  seven  years;  but  others  came  in  their 
places,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  number 
had  increased  to  thirteen.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1776,  the  Presbytery 
was  divided, — the  Ministers  and  Congregations  in  New  York  and  farther 
East  constituting  what  was  called  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  while 
those  in  Pennsylvania  and  farther  South  remained  under  the  original 
designation, — the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  were,  at  this  time,  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  three  minis- 
ters belonging  to  that  Body  of  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
known  as  **  Reformed  Presbyterians."  It  was  proposed  to  form  a  union 
between  these  Ministers  and  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  this  was  finally  accomplished  on  the  13th  of  June,  1782,  but  not 
without  great  opposition,  and  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Moderator. 
The  United  Body  denominated  themselves  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod ; 
but  the  portion  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  that  disapproved  the  measure 
continued  their  organization. 

In  consequence  of  this  union,  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  was 
redueed  to  two  Minbters,  with  their  Elders ;  and,  as  the  Presbytery  of 

•  Sketohof  the  Assoc.  Oh.  by  Rev.  Messrs.  W.  J.  CleUnd  andJ.  P.  Miller.— Hist.  Introd. 
to  MUler^s  Sketches  and  Sermons.— Church  Memorial. 
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New  York  joined  tlie  union,  these  constituted  the  entire  Associate  Body 
in  North  America.  The  Ministers  referred  to  were  William  Marshall  of 
Philadelphia  and  James  Clarkson  of  York  County,  Pa.  The  Synod  of 
Scotland,  however,  soon  sent  over  others  to  their  assistance,  and,  ulti- 
mately, two  of  those  who  had  at  first  joined  the  union  abandoned  it,  and 
returned  to  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1794,  the  Rev.  John  Anderson,  D.D.,  of  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Theology,  and  continued  to  hold  this  office  until 
1819,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  In  1820  it 
was  agreed  to  establish  two  Seminaries;  one  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  Dr. 
Banks  was  chosen  Professor ;  and  the  other  at  Cannonsburg,  of  which  Dr. 
Bamsay  was  chosen  Professor  the  ensuing  year.  The  death  of  Dr.  Banks 
in  1826  terminated  the  Eastern  Seminary,  or  rather  the  Eastern  was 
united  at  that  time  with  the  Western,  and  Dr.  Bamsay  was  afterwards 
chosen  to  the  Professorship  in  the  united  institution.  The  duties  of  this 
office  he  diHcharged  alone  until  1835,  when  a  second  Professor  was  elected. 
At  this  time  the  average  number  of  students  was  about  twenty,  though  it 
afterwards  increased  to  nearly  double  of  that  number. 

Numerous  applications  for  preaching  being  made  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  Presbytery  recommended 
to  the  applicants  to  refer  their  request  for  missionaries  immediately  to  the 
Synod  of  Scotland ;  and,  having  done  so,  two  missionaries  (the  Re?. 
Messrs.  Bobert  Armstrong  and  Andrew  Fulton)  were  sent  to  Kentucky, 
with  authority  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  Presbytery.  These  mis- 
sionaries arrived  in  Kentucky  in  the  spring  of  1798,  and,  in  November 
following,  formed  themselves,  with  Buling  Elders,  into  a  Presbytery,  by 
the  name  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kentucky.  This  accession  of  strength 
enabled  these  Presbyteries  to  form  themselves  into  a  Synod ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  Synod,  or  Court  of  Review,  designated  as  the  Associate  Synod 
of  North  America,  had  its  first  meeting  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1801. 
The  Synod  consisted  of  seventeen  Ministers,  who  were  divided  into  four 
Presbyteries, — ^namely,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Char  tiers,  of  Kentucky,  and  of 
Cambridge.  Appeals  might  be  taken  from  this  Synod  to  that  of  Scotland 
until  the  year  1818;  but  at  that  time  the  General  Associate  Synod  of 
Scotland  declared  it  a  co-ordinate  Synod. 

As  early  as  the  year  1800  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Kentucky  sent 
up  a  request  to  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  that  there  might  he  some 
public  authoritative  deliverance  against  the  practice  of  slave-holding.  The 
Presbytery  complied  with  the  request,  declaring  slave-holding  to  be  a 
moral  evil,  and  altogether  incapable  of  justification  ;  at  the  same  time  urg- 
ing the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  respect  to  it 
But  as  the  brethren  in  Kentucky  found  their  efforts  in  relation  to  this 
object,  for  the  most  part,  unavailing,  they  resolved  to  relieve  their  con- 
sciences by  leaving  the  State ;  and,  accordingly,  in  1804,  they  removed, 
with  their  congregations,  to  the  adjoining  free  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
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As,  however,  there  were  Associate  congregations  in  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  some  of  whose 
members  were  already  becoming  slave-holders,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  Synod,  in  1808,  by  some  of  the  emigrants  from  Kentucky  to  Ohio, 
that  all  persons  of  this  description  should  be  excluded  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  Act  by  the  Synod,  in 
1811,  declaring  it  to  be  a  moral  evil  to  hold  negroes  in  bondage,  direct- 
ing the  members  of  the  Church  under  their  care  to  set  them  at  liberty ;  or 
if  this  were,  from  any  cause,  impracticable,  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
free  in  respect  to  food,  clothing,  instruction  and  wages ;  and  those  who 
refused  to  heed  these  directions  they  declared  unworthy  of  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  Act  never  went  extensively 
into  effect ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  Synod,  in  1831,  passed 
a  yet  more  stringent  Act,  by  which  all  slave-holders  were,  from  that  time, 
forbidden  to  approach  the  Lord's  table.  In  1840  a  Letter  was  addressed 
by  the  Synod  to  the  people  in  their  connection  living  in  the  Carolinas, 
which  had  the  effect  of  removing  the  last  vestige  of  slave-holding  from  the 
Associate  Church,  and  of  leaving  no  trace  of  that  Church  throughout  that 
entire  region,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  churches  in  East  Tennessee. 
The  Synod,  having  had  no  very  definite  rules  of  Discipline,  had  an  over- 
ture prepared,  and  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries,  which  was  enacted  as  a 
Book  of  Discipline,  in  1817;  but,  being  subsequently  found  defective,  a 
substitute  for  it  was  adopted  by  the  Synod  in  1843. 

About  the  year  1820  a  union  was  attempted  between  the  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  West, 
who  had  separated  h'om  what  was,  at  that  time,  the  General  Associate 
Reformed  Synod,  on  account  of  the  alleged  latitudinarian  principles  of  the 
latter;  but,  after  considerable  correspondence,  which,  for  a  time,  seemed 
to  indicate  a  favourable  result,  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

In  1825  the  Synod,  apprehending  that  Hopkinsianism  and  Unitarianism, 
then  known  to  be  extensively  prevalent  in  New  England,  might  spread 
into  other  parts  of  the  country,  published  a  Warning  against  these  systems, 
especially  the  former,  which  they  regarded  as  a  reproduction  of  the  system 
of  Pelagius. 

The  Associate  Church  engaged,  at  an  early  period,  in  the  work  of  Mis- 
sions ;  though  her  efforts  were,  for  a  long  time,  confined  necessarily  to  the 
domestic  field.  Missionaries  were  very  early  sent  to  the  Carolinas,  who 
were  instrumental  in  forming  a  Presbytery  in  that  region.  In  1822  two 
were  sent  to  Canada  West,  who  laboured  for  a  short  time  in  the  region 
now  occupied  by  the  Presbytery  of  Stamford.  In  1825  commenced  a 
series  of  missions  to  Missouri  and  the  Far  West,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  the  rapid  and  extensive  growth  of  the  Associate  Church  throughout 
that  whole  region.  These  missions  have  been  sustained  at  an  annual 
expense  of  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars,  raised  chiefly  by  contribu- 
tions. 
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In  1842  the  Synod  first  moved  in  the  work  of  Foreign  MissioDS.  Two 
missionaries  (Messrs.  Banks  and  Gordon)  were  appointed  to  labour  b 
Trinidad;  but  Mr.  Gordon  soon  died;  and,  though  two  or  three  other 
ministers,  and  some  private  members  of  the  Church,  went  to  labour  in  the 
same  field,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  climate,  the 
American  missionaries  all  withdrew,  leaving  the  work  in  the  hands  of  a 
missionary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  to  whose  sup- 
port the  Synod  made  a  liberal  contribution.  They  have  since  had  a  mis- 
sionary in  California,  and  two  or  three  in  Oregon ;  besides  a  Presbytery, 
consisting  of  three  ministers,  with  their  families,  in  Sialkot,  ELindoostUL 

About  1832  two  ministers  in  the  South, — one  in  Virginia,  the  other  m 
South  Carolina, — ^were  subjected  to  discipline  on  account  of  their  connee- 
tion  with  Slavery,  and,  after  retaining  an  independent  position  for  several 
years,  united  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South.  A  min- 
ister of  the  Presbytery  of  Miami  also  joined  with  a  suspended  member  of 
the  same  Presbytery,  and  formed  what  they  denominate  the  **  Free  Asso- 
ciate Presbytery  of  Miami.'*  Between  1836  and  1840,  certain  difficulties 
agitated  the  Presbyteries  of  Cambridge,  Albany  and  Vermont,  whidi 
resulted  in  a  division  of  the  two  former,  and  the  withdrawment  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Vermont.  These  constituted  themselves 
into  a  Synod,  claiming  to  be  the  True  Associate  Synod  of  North  America. 
A  correspondence  with  a  view  to  a  re-union  was  opened  in  1850,  and  con- 
tinued till  1854,  when  the  object  was  effected.  In  1851  the  brethren  of 
the  Beformed  Dissenting  Presbytery  made  overtures  for  a  union  with  the 
Associate  Church;  and,  after  the  requisite  negotiation,  the  union  was 
formed,  a  single  member  of  the  Presbytery  only  dissenting  from  the 
measure. 

At  this  time  the  Associate  Church  consisted  of  21  Presbyteries,  147 
ordained  Ministers.  274  Congregations,  and  20,617  Communicants.  In 
1858,  when  the  union  with  the  General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  took  place,  there  were  21  Presbyteries,  198  ordained  ministers, 
293  congregations  and  23,505  communicants.  The  amount  contributed 
to  benevolent  objects  during  the  year  was  $12,588.93. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  between  the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed 
Churches,  there  were  in  the  Associate  Church  the  following  periodical 
publications : — The  Evangelical  Repository,  Monthly,  published  at  Phila- 
delphia ;  The  Presbyterian  Witness,  a  Weekly  newspaper,  published  at 
Cincinnati ;  and  the  Westminster  Herald,  a  Weekly  newspaper,  published 
at  New  Wilmington,  Lawrence  County,  Pa.  The  Herald  was  the  o<ni* 
tinuation  of  the  Friend  of  Missions,  a  small  Weekly,  published  at  Pittsbarg. 

The  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America,  being  a  branch 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  has  always  held  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion as  embodied  in  the  standards  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The 
Form  of  Presbyterial  Church  Government,  and  the  Directory  for  Public 
Worship  and  for  Family  Worship,  have  also  been  recognized  as  authoriti- 
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tive  by  this  Body.  The  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  to  the  Church,  is  received 
with  some  explanations,  which  are  given  in  the  Declaration  and  Testimony 
adopted  and  published  by  the  Church.  These  explanations  deny  to  the 
Civil  Magistrate  any  right  of  control  in  the  Church,  as  it  respects  either 
her  doctrine  or  her  discipline.  This  Church  has  always  adhered,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  to  the  use  of  a  literal  poetic  version  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  in  singing  the  praises  of  God.  The  '*  Declaration  and  Testi- 
mony,'' above  referred  to,  contains  an  explanation  and  defence  of  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  states  the  prevailing  errors 
against  which  the  Church  considers  herself  called  upon  to  testify.  To  this 
Declaration  and  Testimony  is  prefixed  a  narrative  of  the  leading  facts  in 
her  history,  and  the  reasons  of  her  restricting  her  communion  within  her 
own  bounds. 
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ALEXANDER  GELLATLY  * 

1753_1761. 

Alexander  Gellatly  was  a  native  of  Perth,  Scotland,  and  was  born  about 
the  year  1720.  We  know  nothing  of  his  history  until  the  year  1752,  when  we 
find  him  a  student  of  Theology  in  connection  with  the  Antiburgher  Synod  of 
Scotland.  That  Synod  had  been  urgently  requested,  by  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  of  Pennsylvania,  chiefly  emigrants  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  to  send  missionaries  among  them,  that  they  might  enjoy  Christian 
institutions  in  the  same  form  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  their  native 
country.  With  a  view  to  meet  this  exigency,  Mr.  Gellatly  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and,  as  he  was  the  first  Missionary  of  the  Associate  Church  to  this 
country,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  Father  of  the  Secession  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  accompanied  hither  by  the  Kev.  Andrew  Amot, 
minister  at  Midholm,  who,  however,  had  leave  to  return,  and  actually  did  return, 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  They  embarked  early  in  the  summer  of  1753,  and 
arrived  here  sometime  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival,  agreeably  to  their  instructions,  they  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  Presbytery,  under  the  name  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, subordinate  to  the  Associate  Antiburgher  Synod ;  and,  after  a  division  of 
the  Synod  into  General  and  Provincial  Synods,  subordinate  to  the  Associate  Synod 
of  Edinburgh.  They  soon  became  obnoxious  to  some  of  their  brethren,  who  had 
occupied  their  field  of  labour  before  them,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  subor- 
dinate to  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  published  a  Warning  agwnst 
them,  representing  them  in  the  light  of  schismatics  and  errorists.  They  also,  at  the 
same  time,  republished  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  a  book  by  a  Mr.  Delap,  which  had  appeared 
not  long  before  in  Ireland,  in  which  he  attacks  the  Associate  Synod  in  respect  to  their 
religious  covenant  bond.  These  publications  were  answered  by  the  Seceders,  within 
a  little  more  than  a  year  after  their  arrival,  in  a  work  publi^ed  at  Lancaster,  and 
^ititled  "  A  Detection  of  Injurious  Reasonings  and  Unjust  Representations."  It 
consists  of  two  pMrts.  The  first  part  is  by  Mr.  Gellatly,  "  wherein,"  according  to 
the  title,  "  the  injury  done  to  truth,  and  the  unjust  representation  of,  and  reflections 
upon,  the  conduct  of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Delap,  in  his 
remarks  upon  some  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  their  confession  of  sins,  and  on 
the  act  of  Presbytery  concerning  their  terms  of  communion,  are  discovered." 
The  second  part  was  begun  by  Mr.  Amot  before  his  return  to  Scotland,  and 
finished  by  Mr.  Gellatly.  It  purports  to  contain  "  a  discovery  of  farther  injury 
to  the  truth  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in  their  JucBcial  Warning  and 
Appendix,  and  their  unjust  representation  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Seceders."  The  whole  work  extends  to  two  hundred  and  forty  pages.  An 
Answer  to  this  soon  appeared,  by  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  S.  Finley,  entitled  "  The 
Detection  Detected."  This  again  was  replied  to  in  1758,  by  Mr.  Gellatly,  in  a 
volome  of  more  than  two  hundred  pages,  under  the  following  title : — "  Some 
Observations  upon  a  late  piece  entitled  *  The  Detection  Detected,  or  a  Vindication, 
etc./  containing  a  discovery  of  the  manner  how  the  Rev.  Messrs.  S.  Finley  and 
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R.  Smith,  the  authors  of  said  piooe,  handle  the  ObligatioDs  of  the  National  and 
Solemn  League,  the  Nature  of  Faith,  the  Gtxspel  Offer,  and  some  other  points; 
and  showing  that  the  Detection  is  not  detected  in  the  manner  thej  pretend." 
There  is  a  slight  tinge  of  severity  in  Mr.  Gkllady's  writings,  but  they  show  con- 
siderable learning  and  ability. 

Mr.  (Jellatly  was  settled  at  Middle  Octorora,  in  Lancaster  County,  and  Oxfod, 
in  Chester  County,  Pa.  Here  he  laboured  with  great  diligence  during  the 
remamder  of  his  life.  He  died  on  ^^  12th  of  March,  1761,  in  the  forty-seoood 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighth  after  his  arrival  m  America.  He  left  a  widow 
and  an  in&nt  daughter,  neither  of  whom  long  survived  him. 

Mr.  G^llatly  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  of  great  wit,  and  of  a  gentle  and 
amiable  spirit.  He  never  wavered  in  his  adherence  to  what  he  belived  to  be 
truth,  and  never  shrunk  from  any  effort  or  sacrifice  necessary  to  its  defence.  In 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  especially  in  the  pulpit,  there  was  a  mingled 
mildness  and  majesty,  that  gave  great  effect  to  his  evangelical  utterances.  He 
was  an  earnest,  fidthful,  able  minister  (f  the  Gospel 
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1758—1796. 
FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  BEVERIDGE,  D.D. 

Gannonsburo,  August  1, 1856. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother :  I  at  length  fulfill  my  promise  to  fiimish  you  some 
account  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henderson.  As  it  k 
now  sixty  years  since  his  death,  his  contemporaries  have  nearly  all  passed  away; 
but  I  have  endeavoured  to  avail  myself  of  the  most  authentic  information  concern- 
ing him  within  my  reach.  He  is  worthy  of  being  commemorated  in  a  more 
extended  Memoir  than  it  is  possible  should  be  written  at  this  day. 

Matthew  Henderson  was  one  of  the  earliest  Missionaries  of  the  Assodate 
or  Secession  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  United  States,  and  was  the  pioneer  of 
that  Church  in  what  was  then  regarded  as  the  Western  wilderness,  embracing  the 
Western  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  unknown  region  beyond.  He  was  bom 
in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1785,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  some 
members  of  his  &mily,  received  his  classical  education  at  Glasgow  CoUege.  He 
entered  at  an  early  period  of  life  upon  the  study  of  Theology  imder  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Monbreiff,  one  of  the  four  first  Seceders, — a  man  whose  own  theo- 
logical course  had  been  pursued  under  the  celebrated  John  Mark,  of  Leydeo, 
who  was  himself  eminent  in  his  day  for  learning,  piety,  courage  and  generoaty. 
Mr.  Moncrieff  was  called  "  the  Lion  "  among  the  fitthers  of  the  Secession,  and 
his  pupil,  Mr.  Henderson,  appears,  in  this  respect,  to  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
his  Preceptor.  He  was  lionised  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one;  and  was 
ordained  two  years  afterwards,  in  the  summer  of  1758,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Perth  and  Dunfermline,  and  was  immediately  sent  across  the  Atlantic  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  brethren  who  were  labouring  in  Pennsylvania. 
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He  was  the  third  pennanent  Missionary,  sent  by  the  Associate  Church  to  these 
ihen  British  Colonies;  his  predecessors  having  been  Messrs.  Alexander  Gellatly 
and  James  Proudfit  His  acceptance  of  this  missionary  appointment  speaks 
highly  in  &YOur  of  his  zeal  and  self  denial  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  At  this  time 
a  missionary  a|^intment  to  the  wilds  of  America  was  regarded  as  nearly  equi- 
Talent  to  a  banishment  to  Botany  Bay.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
one  or  two,  out  of  a  large  number  appointed,  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of 
such  a  mission.  The  most  rigorous  measures  were  frequently  employed,  and 
even  deposition  firom  the  ministry  threatened,  but  all  in  vain.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  account  ci  any  reluctance  on  the  port  of  Mr.  Henderson,  or  any  resort 
to  coercive  measures.  He  appears  to  have  been  willing  to  engage  in  the  work 
assigned  him,  and  to  have  possessed  the  adventurous,  fearless,  and  hardy  spirit 
which  fitted  him  so  peculiarly  for  a  pioneer  of  the  Gospel  in  the  wilderness. 

It  was  probably  soon  after  his  arrival  in  America  that  Mr.  Henderson  was 
settled  at  Oxford,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  where  he  appears  to  have  laboured 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  had  the  pastoral  care  of  at 
least  one  other  place ;  as  about  one  third  or  fourth  of  his  manuscript  sermons, 
imtten  between  the  years  1777  and  1779,  and  preserved  by  his  children,  are 
marked  "  PeTi,"  which  is  evidently  a  contraction  for  the  name  of  a  place,  but 
what  it  was  has  not  been  ascertained.  About  three  years  after  his  coming  to 
America,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gellatly,  the  fiither  of  the  Secession  in  the  United 
States,  died  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  having  exercised  his  ministry 
eight  years  in  Middle  Octorora,  not  fer  from  Oxford.  By  this  event,  which 
took  place  in  1761,  Mr.  Henderson  was  left  with  only  two  associates  m  the  minis^ 
try, — Mr.  James  Proudfit,  erf  Pequea,  and  Mr.  Mason,  the  fether  of  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason,  of  New  York.  These  three,  at  this  time,  constituted  the  Presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  only  Court  of  the  Associate  Church  then  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Henderson  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  Oxford  till 
about  the  year  1781.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Faris,  and 
became  the  &ther  of  several  children.  His  name  appears,  up  to  about  this  time, 
in  meetings  held  with  a  view  to  the  union  of  the  Associate  and  Reformed  Pres- 
byteries. In  the  measures  adopted  to  effect  this  union  he  took  a  decided  part 
with  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Clarkson  against  what  he  considered  the  loose  and 
ambiguous  terms  in  which  the  union  was  at  last  consummated.  And  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  had  he  been  present  when  the  union  was  effected,  he  would  have 
jmned  the  brethren  in  refusing  to  accede  to  it  But  he  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  removed  to  a  great  distance,  where  he  had  not  full  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  true  state  of  things,  and  he,  with  his  people,  acceded  for  a  time  to  the 
union.  This  event  took  place  in  1782 ;  and  in  1789,  having  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  newly  organized  Church,  he  made  application  to  his  former  brethren  of 
the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Peimsylvania,  acknowledging  his  error  in  having 
withdrawn  from  their  fellowship,  and,  agreeably  to  his  request,  he  was  restored. 
The  proceedings  on  this  occasion  were  published,  and  they  evince  a  candid  and 
ingenuous  spirit  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Henderson,  and  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and 
fei^>>lTilTiP.fift  on  the  part  of  his  brethren. 

Mr.  Henderson  was,  at  this  time.  Pastor  of  the  Associate  Congregations  of 
Chartiers  and  BuffiJo,  Washington  County,  Pa.  To  these  places  he  removed,  in 
oomplianoe  with  a  call,  in  1782 ;  thou^  he  appears  to  have  visited  this  region  as 
early  as  1779.     It  is  probable  that  he  commenced  the  removal  of  his  fiunily  to 
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the  West  in  the  jear  1781,  or  it  may  be  1782.  After  prooeediDg  some  distanee, 
reports  of  the  disturbaDces  eaused  by  the  Indians  reached  them,  and  excited 
such  an  alarm  that  he  left  his  fiunily  at  Conegocheaque,  and  proceeded  alone  to 
his  new  charge.  The  fiunily  remained  here  about  a  year,  in  a  very  uncomfort- 
able situation,  having  no  better  dwelling  than  a  rude  cabin.  Nor  was  their  con- 
dition in  this  respect  greatly  improved,  when  they  were  once  more  miited  by 
their  removal  to  the  scene  of  Mr.  Henderson's  labours. 

For  several  years  after  Mr.  Henderson's  settlement  in  Chartiers,  in  1782,  he 
was  the  only  Minister  of  the  Associate  Church  West  of  the  Mountams.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  he  had  the  care  of  not  only  his  own  widely  extended  flock,  bat 
of  several  vacancies  in  the  neighbourhood.  Among  these  were  Mingo  and  WH 
Creek,  to  which  congregations  the  Presbytery  addressed  letters,  as  well  as  to  his 
own  proper  charge,  at  the  time  of  his  restoration  to  their  fellowship. 

His  life  was  evidently  one  of  much  labour,  as  well  as  hardship.  He  was 
accustomed  to  write  his  sermons,  at  least  partially,  though  not  in  a  hand  easflj 
legible.  The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  bears  witness  tbat  he  never  for  cnoe 
disappointed  his  people  on  the  Sabbath.  He  attended  diligently  to  the  duties 
of  catechising  and  visiting  from  house  to  house.  And  as  he  abounded  in  khours, 
80  an  evident  blessing  attended  them.  And,  though  ihe  generation  whicii 
enjoyed  his  ministrations  have  neariy  all  passed  away,  the  continued  flourishing 
state  of  the  coDgr^tions  in  which  he  finished  his  labours,  has,  no  doubt,  been 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  character  which  his  ministry  had  impressed 
upon  them. 

His  voice  was  remarkable  for  its  distinctness  and  power.  In  the  summer  sea- 
son he  usually  preached  in  a  tent,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  is  now  occupied  m 
the  grave-yard  of  the  congregation.  From  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hill  is 
about  fifty  rods,  and  yet  not  only  the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  his  words,  oonki  be 
heard  distinctly  at  that  distance.  He,  neither  in  conversation  nor  in  the  pdpit, 
laid  aside  the  broad  vernacular  of  his  country.  His  manner  of  addressing  his 
people  was  also,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  native  land,  plain  and  fiuniUar. 
He  called  them  aU  simply  by  their  proper  names,  like  a  &ther  addressrog  kb 
children.  His  reproofs  of  vanity  or  ill-behaviour,  cspecialty  in  the  sanctouy, 
were  sometimes  plain,  and  even  scathing,  but  not  ill-natured.  It  has  been  related 
that,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  young  female  had  made  her  appearance  at  dnxxA 
with  a  new  dress,  and  had  arisen  several  times  to  change  her  seat,  or  go  out  of 
the  assembly,  Mr.  Henderson  had  noticed  her  movements,  and,  at  last,  having 
observed  her  rismg  once  more,  he  said  to  her  very  calmly, — "  That  is  the  fourA 
time,  my  lass,  that  you  have  changed  your  seat  Tou  can  sit  down  now;  we 
have  a  seen  your  braw  new  gown."  The  lass,  to  be  sure,  did  not  wait  for  a 
second  invitation  to  be  seated. 

In  his  appearance  Mr.  Henderson  was  of  a  very  swarthy  oomi^exion.  He 
had  a  keen  black  eye,  was  of  large  size  and  very  erect  figure,  and  possessed  great 
muscular  power.  An  anecdote  has  been  related  of  him,  and  sometimes  enoie- 
ously  attributed  to  others,  wiiich  illustrates  his  great  physical  strength,  and  abo 
ihe  treatment  to  which  even  Ministers  of  the  Oospel  were  exposed  in  those  earlj 
times.  On  one  occasion,  when  travelling  over  the  Mountains  to  meet  with  his 
brethren  in  Presbytery,  he  happened  to  lodge  at  a  tavern,,  where  two  men  took 
the  liberty  of  treating  him  with  great  rudeness.  This  he  endured  with  mock 
patience.     His  patience,  however,  was  mistaken  for  timidity,  aiMl  only  enoounged 
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their  impertinenoe,  till  at  last  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  fight.  This,  of 
course,  he  was  disposed  to  decline ;  but,  whether  he  would  or  not,  they  were 
determined  upon  an  assault  Seeing,  at  last,  that  he  could  not  evade  them,  he 
arose,  and  deliberately  stripping  off  his  black  coat,  laid  it  aside,  saying, — "  Lie 
there,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henderson,  and  now  Matthew,  defend  yourself"  So  saying, 
he  seized  one  of  the  men,  and  dashed  him  out  through  an  open  window ;  and 
was  preparing  to  send  the  other  by  the  same  road  to  keep  him  in  company.  But 
this  one,  seeing  the  kind  of  man  they  had  to  deal  with,  was  in  no  hurry  to  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  such  rough  usage.  Mr.  Henderson,  having  thus  taught 
them  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Gideon's  teaching  the  men  of  Succoth  with 
the  thorn^  and  briars  of  the  wilderness,  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  peace  and 
quietness. 

Mr.  Henderson  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  affectionate  towards  his  &mily, 
and  in  all  his  intercourse  with  society.  His  numerous  and  scattered  sheep  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  be  often  absent  from  home,  and  frequently  for  a 
week  or  more  at  a  time.  But  he  would  surmount  almost  any  difficulty  rather 
than  cause  uneasiness  to  his  fiimily  by  an  absence  beyond  the  appointed  time.  He 
expected  a  like  punctuality  on  their  part ;  and  if  the  return  of  any  absent  mem- 
ber were  delayed,  he  would  ride  ten  miles  or  more  to  ascertain  whether  any  acci- 
dent had  happened.  The  day  before  his  death,  he  h^  been  disappointed  by  the 
continued  absence  of  Mrs.  Henderson,  and  two  of  his  daughters,  who  had  been 
detained  while  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  at  a  distance.  One  of  his  daughters, 
however,  returned  during  the  day.  He  appeared  to  be  much  gratified  at  meeting 
her,  and,  having  walked  out  with  her  to  the  place  where  he  was  killed  the  next 
morning,  he  gave  her  repeated  charges,  in  case  of  his  death,  to  be  kind  to  her 
mother.  This  and  some  other  occurrences  seemed  almost  to  indicate  a  presenti- 
ment that  his  end  was  at  hand. 

At  the  age  of  sixty  he  had  become  somewhat  infirm,  but  not  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  mterfere  with  his  labours.  His  infirmities  were  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the 
hardships  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and  from  which  he  took  but  little  pains 
to  protect  himself.  An  aged  member  of  the  church  who  heard  him  once  in  his 
joath,  when  preaching  in  a  tent  during  a  shower,  recollects  that  when  some  one 
was  so  kind  as  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  he  respectftilly  declined  the 
proffered  fovour,  and  proceeded  in  the  services  of  the  day,  regardless  of  the  rain. 
But,  though  fearless  of  other  evils,  he  had  been  long  troubled  much  with  the  fear 
ci  death — not  so  much  with  the  fear  of  leaving  the  world  as  of  the  pains  of  dying; 
and  it  pleased  a  kind  Providence  to  take  him  away  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was 
exempted  from  the  evils  which  he  greatly  feared.  He  was  killed  by  the  fiilling 
of  a  tree  on  the  2d  of  October,  1795,  aged  sixty  years,  and  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  ministry,  reckoning  fit)m  the  time  of  his  Ordination. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death,  as  related  by  the  daughter  who  was  with  him 
at  the  time,  are  as  follows : — On  the  evening  of  October  1st  he  had  expressed  to 
his  diildren  a  wish  that  they  would  fell  a  bee-tree,  which  had  been  discovered  on 
his  fiinn ;  and  preparations  were  accordingly  made  to  proceed  to  it  early  in  the 
morning.  He  had  acquainted  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  then  a  child  of  ten  years 
of  age,  of  their  purpose,  and  told  her  that,  if  she  could  get  up  in  the  morning 
without  awaking  her  younger  sister,  Jane,  she  might  go  with  him.  Accordingly, 
the  next  morning,  he  went  quietly  to  her  bed,  and  touched  her  gently,  to  awake 
her  without  disturbing  her  sister.     She  was  soon  up  and  dressed  for  the  exjiedi- 
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tioD.  Supposing  her  fiither  to  be  also  ready  and  waiting  for  W,  she  hast^ied 
forthwith  to  his  room,  but  found  him  on  his  knees  engaged  in  secret  prayer,  and 
immediately  withdrew.  After  a  little  she  observed  him  going  down  to  the  spring 
with  a  basin  and  towel  to  wash  himself,  as  was  his  custom  in  the  morning.  Some 
time  after  he  returned,  she  again  ventured  into  his  room,  and  again  found  him 
engaged  in  prayer.  Soon  afterwards  he  came  out,  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
led  her  to  the  place,  where  two  of  his  sons  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  m 
felling  the  tree.  The  tree  stood  upon  a  bank,  and  it  was  supposed  would  &11 
down  the  side  of  it  Mr.  Henderson  and  his  daughter  approached  towards  it  on 
the  higher  ground,  where  it  was  thought  there  was  no  danger.  Here  they  stood, 
for  a  little  time,  at  some  distance  from  the  tree,  awaiting  its  &11.  It  proved  to , 
be  decayed  in  the  center,  and  fell  much  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  and  in  an 
opposite  direction  also.  Mr.  Henderson,  notwithstanding  repeated  cautions  given 
to  him,  would  always,  when  a  tree  began  to  &11,  run  from  it  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  in  which  he  supposed  it  to  be  falling.  On  this  occasion,  as  usual,  he 
ran,  but  in  the  same  direction  with  the  fidling  of  the  tree.  His  daughter  fidbwed 
his  example,  but  varied  somewhat  in  her  course,  and  escaped  injury.  Her  &thar 
had  run  to  such  a  distance  that  it  was  only  the  branches  that  reached  him,  and 
his  body  was  but  little  mutilated.  Only  a  slight  flesh  wound  was  found  upon  his 
head,  yet  he  appeared  to  have  died  instantly,  not  having  been  observed  to  move 
or  breathe  by  his  sons  who  were  immediately  beside  him. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  an  earnest  friend  of  education,  and  had  an  important  agency 
in  those  incipient  measures  which  finally  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Je^raoo 
College. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  blessed  with  a  numerous  &mily — in  all,  fourteen  childreD. 
Of  these,  four  died  in  Infancy.  The  others  lived  to  maturity,  and  a  number  of 
them  to  a  great  age.  MattheWy  his  eldest  son,  was  a  very  respectable  minister 
of  the  Associate  Eeformed  Church,  and  was  for  many  years  Pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gation in  the  forks  of  Yough.  Ebenezer*  his  third  son,  was  a  minister  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Church,  and  was  about  to  be  settled  in  Philadelphia  when  he  died.  He  bad 
given  promise  of  much  eminence  in  the  ministry,  and  died  much  lamented.  Two 
of  Mr.  Henderson's  daughters  and  one  son  are  still  living. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  BEVERIDGE. 

*  The  Rev.  Tbomas  Goodwillie  hM  furnished  the  following  additional  partieolan  eon- 
oerning  Mr.  Ebenezer  Henderson  : — **He  was  taken  on  trial  for  license  to  preach,  Hay 
25,  179y ;  and  on  trials  for  Ordination,  May  12,  1800.  In  June,  1802,  he  accepted  a  call 
from  Pittsburgh  and  Turtle  Creek,  and  was  nettled  over  these  churches  in  Juljfollowing> 
and  about  the  same  time  was  married  to  a  Miss  Noble,  of  Ootorora.  According  to  appoint- 
ment, be  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Carolinas.  He  took  a  fever,  and,  being  anxious  to  get 
home,  continued  to  ride  on  horseback  till  he  caine  to  an  inn  in  Staunton,  Va.,  where  be 
was  so  very  ill  and  delirious  that  be  could  proceed  no  farther;  and  here  he  died  among 
strangers.  My  brother  and  myself,  in  going  on  a  mission  to  the  Carolinas,  stopped  at  the 
same  inn  in  Staunton,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1824.  An  old  lady  in  the  inn  recollected 
his  death,  and  related  to  us  the  circumstances.  In  my  journal  I  find  I  have  written,— 
•Here  we  visited  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  Ebeneser  Henderson,  in  the  Presbyterian  charch 
yard.  At  the  head  of  the  grave  there  is  a  sand  stone  with  this  inscription: — '  Here  lies 
the  body  of  the  Rev.  Ebeneser  Henderson,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  departed  this 
life  September  17,  1804.'    He  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.'  *' 
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WILLIAM  MARSHALL. 

1763—1802. 
FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  P.  MILLER. 

South  Akotlb,  N.  Y.,  April  12,  1860. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir ;  You  ask  me  for  a  sketch  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Marshall  of  Philadelphia.  I  am  quite  willing  to  comply  with  your  request, 
though,  in  domg  so,  I  must  be  indebted  chiefly  to  some  notices  of  Mr.  Marshall 
written  shortly  after  his  death  by  Mr.  David  Hogan,  one  of  his  mtimate  friends, 
and  a  Ruling  Elder  in  his  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  connection  with  it.  I  think  it  probable  that  this  is  now  the  only  source 
of  any  extended  information  concerning  him  that  can  be  relied  on.  A  number 
of  years  ago,  I  made  diligent  inquiry  among  the  members  of  the  congregation 
to  which  he  formerly  ministered,  for  reminiscences  concerning  him ;  but  I  found 
only  a  solitary  individual,— a  very  aged  lady,  who  had  any  recollections  ci  him ; 
and  those  were  so  general  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

William  Marshall  was  bom  about  the  year  1740,  near  Abemethy,  in 
the  County  of  Fife,  Scotland.  His  fether  was  a  respectable  fiu-mer,  and  for 
many  years  an  Elder  in  the  Associate  congregation,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Moncrieff,  one  of  the  four  ministers  who  first  seceded  fix)m 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Having  gone  through  his  preparatory  studies,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Divinity 
Hall,  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Moncrieff,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with 
affectionate  regard.  After  attending  the  usual  course  of  Lectures,  he  was  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Perth,  with  a  view  to  his  being 
licensed  to  preach  the  Grospel,  and  with  the  particular  design  of  his  being  sent 
to  America.  His  several  discourses  delivered  before  the  Presbytery  having  been 
approved,  he  was  in  due  time  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  immediately  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Pennsylvania. 

He  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  August,  1763.  In  October,  1764,  the  con- 
gre^tion  at  Deep  Run,  Buck's  County,  gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  Mmister. 
The  Congregations  of  Octorora  and  Muddy  Creek  also  made  out  calls  for  hun 
soon  afterwards.  These  three  calls  were  presented  to  the  Presbytery  that  met, 
on  the  Ist  of  November,  1764,  at  Octorora.  The  Presbytery  having  referred  it 
to  Mr.  Marshall  to  make  his  own  selection,  he  accepted  the  call  from  Deep  Run, 
giving,  as  reasons  for  doing  so,  the  unanimity  of  the  people,  their  having  been 
formerly  disappointed,  and  the  &ct  that  their  local  situation  rendered  it  difficult 
for  the  Presbytery  to  supply  them  with  preaching.  He  was,  accordingly,  ordained 
at  Deep  Run,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1765,  the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being 
preached  fix)m  John  iii,  10,  by  the  Rev.  John  Mason. 

Petitions  for  supply  of  preaching  being  sent  to  the  Presbytery  from  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Mar^udl  preached  there ;  and,  in  1768,  a  call  for  him  was  presented 
to  the  Presbytery  from  the  Congregation  in  Philadelphia,  with  reasons  for  his 
removal.  Ailer  considerable  delay,  the  Presbytery  loosed  him  from  his  charge 
at  Deep  Run,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1769,  and  presented  to  him  the  call  from 
Philadelphia,  which  he  accepted  with  this  limitation, — "  that  his  installment  be 
delayed  till  the  Lord  grant  him  fruliher  light  about  it."     This  was  agreed  to. 
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For  two  years  after,  he  preached  mostlj  in  Philadelpliia,  and  on  the  BMi  of 
April,  1771,  the  pastoral  relation  between  him  and  the  congregation  was  fixed. 
Mr.  Annan  preached  on  the  occasion  from  Isaiah  liii,  11. 

Mr.  Mar^iall  was  the  first  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  that  officiated  in  Phik- 
delphia.  The  number  of  the  people  was  small,  and,  as  they  had  no  place  of 
worship,  he  preached  in  a  vendue  store.  A  small  fimn-house  was  afterwards 
occupied  in  Shippen  street ;  but  this  being  limited  by  deed  to  a  congregation  in 
connection  with  the  Burghers,  and  a  contest  about  the  property  being  likely  to 
ensue,  it  was  resolved  to  build  another  place  of  w(»rship.  A  lot  of  ground  was 
purchased  in  Spruce  Street,  and  the  church  erected  in  1771.  But  the  expense 
of  the  building  fiir  exceeded  the  ability  of  the  people ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
vigorous  efibrts  of  Mr.  Marshall  in  collecting  money,  a  heavy  and  embarrasaiiig 
debt  remained  on  the  congregation  for  many  years. 

In  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  Mr.  Marshall  mts 
decidedly  in  fevour  of  the  latter.  When  the  British  took  poaseffiion  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1777,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  country,  and  for  some  time 
preached  to  the  people  of  his  former  charge  at  Deep  Run.  His  CongregatioD  at 
Philadelphia  suffered  much  at  this  tune  from  the  evils  of  War.  The  church  was 
converted  into  a  hospital  for  the  Hessians ;  the  pews  were  torn  down  and  de- 
stroyed, and  the  windows  nearly  all  broken ;  the  people  were  scattered  through 
the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  several  of  them  never  returned.  A  good 
deal  of  Mr.  Marshall*s  furniture  was  carried  ofi";  so  that,  when  the  British  left 
the  city  in  1778,  he  and  the  congregation  had  to  begiu  the  world  anew ;  and  it 
was  some  time  before  the  church  was  fully  repaired. 

No  transaction  in  which  Mr.  Marshall  was  ever  engaged,  was  followed  wiA  so 
imp(»rtant  consequences  to  himself,  and  to  the  Church  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected in  America,  as  the  opposition  he  made  to  a  union  with  the  Refonned 
Presbytery,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  Covenanters. 

From  ^e  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  ministers  of  tiie 
Associate  Presbytery  were  unanimously  in  fisivour  of  it;  and  the  ministers  of 
the  Reformed  Presbytery  took  the  same  side.  One  difference  between  the  two 
Bodies  seemed  thus  to  be  done  away ;  and  a  union  was,  accordingly,  proposed. 
A  conference  on  the  subject  was  held  in  Lancaster  County  in  1777.  Mr. 
Marshall,  however,  was  opposed  to  this  union  from  the  beginning,  on  any  plan 
but  that  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery's  giving  an  explicit  approbation  of  the 
principles  oi  the  Associate  Presbytery.  He  was  against  any  compromise,  or  the 
drawing  up  of  articles  of  union  in  terms  of  doubtful  construction. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1782,  the  union  with  the  Reformed  Presbytery  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  moderator,  Mr.  Proudfit.  The  minorit}' 
protested  and  appealed  to  the  Synod  in  Scotland.  This  appeal  being  refused, 
Mr.  Marshall  read  another  protest, — taking  the  ground  that  the  powers  of  the 
Associate  Presbytery  were  vested  in  those  who  adhered  to  its  true  principles  and  con- 
stitution ;  and  he,  as  Clerk,  took  up  the  minutes  and  papers  of  the  Presbyteryt 
and,  with  the  minority,  retired  to  the  Session  House,  chose  a  new  Moderator, 
and,  having  done  some  business,  adjourned. 

Mr.  Marshall  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  part  he  had  taken  approved  bj 
the  Associate  Synod,  and  the  number  of  his  adherents  constantly  increased 
His  situation  in  his  own  congregation,  however,  was  not  agreeable — sonoe  of  his 
people,  among  whom  were  four  or  five  Elders,  leaned  towards  the  umon ;  and, 
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though  they  attended  his  ministry,  mutual  jealousies  arose,  which  finally  issued  in 
an  open  rupture. 

In  the  be^ning  of  1786  a  petition  was  produced  at  a  meeting  of  Trustees, 
several  of  whom  were  Elders,  to  the  Assembly  of  the  State,  to  annul  that  clause 
in  the  Deed  of  Trust  for  the  church  which  confined  it  to  a  congregation  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  Associate  Synod  in  Scotland ;  urging  that  this  was  improper  on 
the  ground  that  the  Colonies  were  independent.  The  petition  was  carried 
through  tlie  congregation,  and  signed  by  a  number  of  its  members,  and  was  after- 
wards presented  to  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Marshall  drew  up  a  remonstrance  against 
altering  the  Deed  of  Trust,  which  was  also  signed  by  his  friends,  and  given  in  to 
the  Assembly.  Both  parties  were  heard  before  a  Committee  of  that  Body.  At 
length  a  bill  was  brought  in  which  annulled  the  subordination  to  the  Synod,  and, 
besides,  added  a  clause  whereby  church  officers  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  State.  The  Assembly  threw  out  this  last  section ;  and,  as  was 
the  mode  at  that  time,  postponed  the  third  readmg  of  the  bill  till  their  next 


Matters  were  hastening  to  a  crisis  in  the  congregation.  The  Elders  were 
cited  to  appear  before  their  Presbytery,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1786.  Their  conduct  was  voted  cen.'  urable ;  but,  before  they  proceeded 
to  any  censure,  a  paper  was  read,  signed  by  four  of  the  Elders,  signifying  that 
they  neither  were  nor  had  been  in  connection  with  the  Presbytery  since  1782, 
but  belonged  to  another  denomination.  After  reading  this  paper,  the  Presby- 
tery, on  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall,  immediately  proceeded  to  censure.  They 
deposed  lour  of  the  Elders,  suspended  one,  and  excluded  all  five  firom  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church. 

The  excommunication,  according  to  the  Deed  of  Trust,  deprived  the  Elders  of 
their  office  as  Trustees  also ;  but  they,  in  retaliation,  resolved  to  hold  their  offices 
bj  force,  and  to  expel  Mr.  Marshall.  Accordingly,  in  a  day  or  two,  they  sent 
him  a  written  notice,  forbidding  him  to  enter  the  church.  They  barricaded  the 
door  and  windows,  and  kept  guard  around  the  building.  On  the  next  Sabbath 
morning,  Mr.  Marshall,  acting  by  legal  advice,  went  to  the  church  to  demand 
entrance.  He  was  met  by  the  armed  Elders  and  their  adherents,  and  forbidden 
to  enter ;  upon  which  he  retired  and  preached  in  an  adjoining  building.  The 
next  Sabbath,  the  Elders  procured  a  minister  belonging  to  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod,  to  preach  in  the  church ;  they  keeping  guard  as  on  the  preceding  Sab- 
bath. Mr.  Marshall  went  to  the  church  for  admittance,  but  was  again  met  by 
the  armed  men.  On  being  refused  entrance,  he  read  a  paper  protesting  against 
any  person  occupying  his  pulpit,  to  which  he  had  not  forfeited  his  right  He 
then  retired  and  preached  as  before. 

Mr.  Annan,  within  a  few  Sabbaths  after  Mr.  Marshall  had  been  thus  violently 
liept  out  of  his  meeting-house,  came  on  from  Boston,  and  was  employed  to  preach 
in  it,  nnder  circumstances  that  induced  the  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Marshall 
and  his  friends,  that  the  course  which  had  been  adopted  might  have  been  the 
result  of  collusion  between  him  and  the  Elders.  He  was  afterwards  installed  as 
Pastor  m  that  meetm^house,  and  by  the  authority  of  Synod ;  but,  as  the  effort 
to  gather  a  congregation  was  less  successful  than  had  been  expected,  he  left  it, 
and  removed  from  the  city  only  a  few  weeks  before  Mr.  Marshall's  decease. 

In  consequence  of  these  violent  proceedings,  Mr.  Marshall  instituted  a  suit 
for  the  recovery  of  his  meeting-house.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Trustees  c^  tho 
Vm    TX.  2 
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College  unanimoiisly  granted  Urn  their  Hall  to  preach  in,  until  the  c&se  ms 
determined.  Here  he  continued  about  five  years,  until  his  new  churdi  was 
finished. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  &11  of  1786,  the  Bill  for  breakiDg 
the  Deed  of  Trust  was  again  taken  up ;  and  a  renewed  (^position  made  to  it  by 
Mr.  Marshall,  prmcipolly  on  the  ground  that  the  contest  was  at  issue  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Bill,  however,  passed  into  a  law;  but  not  without  consid- 
erable opposition  from  several  of  the  members  of  Assembly,  who  even  entered  a 
protest  agunst  it 

Able  lawyers  were  employed  on  both  sides  in  the  trial  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  A  mandamus  was  issued,  orderihg  the  Trustees  to  restore  the  pulpit  to 
Mr.  Marshall,  or  show  cause  why  they  would  not.  Their  answer  to  the  order  in 
substance  was,  "  that  Mr.  Marshall,  being  in  a  minority  in  the  vote  about  closing 
the  Union,  schismatically  separated  from  the  Presbytery,  and  appealed  to  a  Fordgn 
Synod,  to  which  Americans  are  not  subject ;  that  the  Presbytery,  in  consequence 
of  this  conduct,  by  their  warning,  dismissed  him  from  his  pastoral  charge;  and 
that,  therefore,  he  had  no  right  to  the  pulpit ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  restored.** 
To  this  plea  Mr.  Marshall  put  in  a  replication  that  "  the  church  was  for  the  use 
of  the  congregation,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  as  sud 
Presbytery  is  subordinate  to  the  Associate  Synod  of  Edmburgh ;  and  that  he  was 
not  dismissed  from  the  pastoral  care  of  the  congregation  in  June,  1782,  nor 
deposed  according  to  the  form  of  discipline  in  use  among  Presbyterians.' 

The  plea  and  reply  came  before  a  Jury,  in  January,  1789.  Clergym^  of 
various  denominations  were  brought  before  the  Court,  or  their  depositions  read,  in 
order  to  give  information  about  various  ecclesiastical  matters  that  occurred  in  the 
cause.  The  Court,  in  the  charge  to  the  Jury,  said  it  was  a  new  case  in  law  and 
fiict,  and  that  they  must  decide  according  to  the  first  principles  of  reason.  No 
decision  was  given  at  this  trial,  as  the  Jury  was  equally  divided.  The  case  was 
again  brought  up  in  July,  1790.  The  pleadings  of  the  lawyers  were  able  and 
eloquent  Judges  McKean  and  Bush,  who  were  on  the  bench,  gave  opposite 
charges  to  the  Jury.     The  verdict  was  against  Mr.  Marshall 

This  was  a  period  in  Mr«  Marshall's  life,  in  which  he  suffered  much  reprou^ 
yexation  and  loss.  He  had  always  had  a  very  slender  income, — ^not  quite  two 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars;  but,  notwithstanding  his  own  poverty,  and  that  of 
his  congregation,  and  thou^  he  was  in  the  decline  of  lifo  and  without  a  place  for 
public  worship,  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  discouraged,  bat  to 
have  borne  his  adversities  with  firmness  and  resolution. 

The  congregation  resolved  immediately  to  erect  a  new  house  for  the  w(h^ 
of  God,  purchased  a  lot  in  a  central  situation,  and  finished  the  edifice  within 
about  a  year.  It  was  opened  for  the  first  time,  July  31,  1791.  Mr.  Marshall's 
first  discourse  was  from  Haggai  ii,  7,  8,  9.  "  And  I  will  fiU  this  house  with 
glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  silver  and  the  gold  is  mine.  The  ^oiy  of 
this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  the  glory  of  the  former ;  and  in  this  hoase 
will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

After  havmg  been  long  in  the  fire  of  contention,  it  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Ma^ 
shall  and  his  people  to  settle  down  in  peace.  The  temporal  affiurs  of  the  diordi 
were  also  prosperous. 

About  the  year  1795  Mr.  Marshall,  as  Moderator  of  the  Preebytery,  licensed 
the  first  Preadier,  belongmg  to  his  denomination,  who  had  been  educated  in 
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America.  Others  were  afterwards  licensed,  and  by  some  accessions  the  Presby- 
tery increased  so  as  to  divide  into  four  Presbyteries,  and  erect  itself  into  a  Synod. 
The  first  Associatj  Synod  met  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1801,  and 
was  opened  with  a  Sermon  by  Mr.  Marshall,  who  was  the  first  Moderator.  A 
friend  said  to  him,  a  little  before  the  meeting, — "  If  you  live  to  preach  the 
Synodical  Sermon  and  to  constitute  the  Synod,  you  may  almost  say,  with  old 
Simeon, — *  Now  let  mo  depart  in  peace ! ' "  He  cheerfully  replied, — "  You  think 
I  may  then  sing  my  nunc  dmdttas,^^ 

His  public  services  were  now  nearly  at  an  end,  as  he  only  lived  to  see  the 
second  meeting  of  Sjrnod,  in  May,  1802.  He  was,  shortly  after  this,  attacked 
with  a  disease  of  the  liver,  which  was  aggravated  and  hastened  to  a  &tal  termi- 
nation by  his  going,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  to  New  York  to  assist  in 
ordaining  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  to  Carlisle,  to  install  Mr.  Pringle.  He  died  on 
lie  17th  of  November,  1802,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty- 
eighth  of  his  ministry.  On  the  Sabbath  but  one  before  his  decease,  he  preached, 
sitting  in  his  chair,  from  Psalm  cxix,  75, — "  I  know,  0  Lord,  that  thy  judg- 
ments are  right,  and  that  thou  in  fiiithftdness  hast  afflicted  me."  The  inscription 
upon  his  tombstone  contains  the  original  Hebrew  of  the  passage, — "  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

Mr.  Marshall  published  a  Sermon  on  Psalmody,  preached  before  the  Associate 
Presbytery  in  1773,  designed  to  show  that  the  Psalms  of  David  only  are  to  be 
song  in  worship,  and  that  Watts'  Psalms  and  all  other  Hymns  are  unlawftd  to  be 
used  in  the  Church.  He  afterwards  published  a  Catechism  for  Youth,  to  which 
was  annexed  an  explanation  of  reli^ous  names  and  sects.  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Beveridge,  he  wrote  a  Catechism  for  Children.  Between  him  and  Mr. 
Beveridge  a  very  intimate  fi-iendship  subsisted  ;  and  afl^r  the  death  of  the  latter, 
Mr.  Marshall  wrote  "  Some  remarkable  Passages  of  his  Life."  He  also  wrote  a 
Vindication  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  in  answer  to  an  attack  upon  it  by  Mr. 
Annan,  in  1791.  A  Theological  Tract  on  the  Propriety  of  removing  from 
places  where  the  Yellow  Fever  prevails,  was  addressed  by  him  to  the  Serious 
People  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  some  of  whom  had  scruples  about  this 
matter.  An  Act  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  against  Occasional  Hearing,  being 
printed,  he  accompanied  it  with  a  review  of  the  different  religious  denomina- 
tiODS  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  the  Act. 

I  may  mention,  in  connection  with  the  last  named  but  one  of  Mr.  Marshall's 
publications,  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  &cility  with  which  he  could  make  an 
apt  retort.  As  he  was  leaving  Philadelphia,  at  one  time,  on  account  of  the 
Yellow  Fever,  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  accosted  him,  saying, — 
"  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth,  but  the  righteous  are  as  bold  as  a 
lion."  To  which  Mr.  M?irshall  replied, — "A  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil  and 
hideth  himself,  but  the  simple  pass  on  and  are  punished." 

Mr.  Marshall  was  esteemed  by  the  whole  Body  of  Christians  with  which  he 
was  connected,  as  well  as  by  others,  for  his  usefulness  and  his  good  conduct 
as  a  citizen.  As  an  evidence  of  the  hi^  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  his 
Funeral  was  attended  by  the  Gk)vemor  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  and  a 
]ar]gc  number  of  most  respectable  citizens. 

Mr.  Marshall,  in  person,  was  of  the  largest  aze.  He  was  some  two  or  three 
inches  over  six  feet  hi^,  and  withal  quite  fleshy.  I  remember  hearing  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  told  of  him  in  Pennsylvania.     In  the  primitive  churches  in  that 
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State,  especially  in  the  German  ConntieB,  the  pulpits  were  very  smalL  They 
resembled  a  deep  flour  barrel  placed  upon  its  end,  much  more  than  a  modern 
pulpit.  And  the  opening  for  the  door  was  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  endo- 
sure.  Mr.  Marshall  being  called  to  preach  in  one  of  those  pulpits,  the  door  of 
which  was  too  small  to  allow  him  to  pass  into  it,  he,  without  anticipating  any 
difficulty  of  this  kind,  walked  up  the  steps  and  attempted  to  enter,  when  he  found 
his  ingress  most  unexpectedly  arrested.  He  saw  at  once  that  he  had  no  way  cf 
entering  the  pulpit  but  by  raising  his  body  above  the  top  c^  it.  He  efi^ed  his 
purpose  by  placing  his  hands  on  the  upper  edge  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and 
then  raising  his  body  so  high  that  he  could  draw  his  legs  in  through  the  opening. 
Of  course  such  a  circumstance  could  not  occur  without  producing  a  visible  smik 
in  the  congregation.  Mr.  Marshall  immediately  commenced  his  worship  by  read- 
ing the  common  metre  version  of  the  100th  Psalm,  in  which  occur  the  ftdlowiiig 
lines: — 

"  Know  ye  the  Lord  that  He  ia  God; 
Not  wtf  but  He  us  made.'' 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  John  Adams,  the  second  President  cf 
the  United  States,  to  his  daughter,  dated  Philadelphia,  March  30,  1777,  bears  a 
rather  singular  testimony  to  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Marshall,  as  well  as  of  hie 
people,  in  reference  to  the  great  struggle  which  issued  in  our  Independence : — 

"  I  have  been  this  afternoon  to  a  place  of  worship  which  I  never  att^ed 
before.  It  is  the  church  of  Scotch  Seceders.  They  have  a  tolerable  building, 
but  not  yet  finished.  The  congregation  is  not  large  and  the  people  are  not  vwy 
genteel.  The  Cler^rman  who  officiates  here  is  a  Mr.  Marshall,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, whose  speech  is  yet  thick  and  broad,  although  he  has  officiated  in  this  place 
near  ten  years.  By  his  prayer  and  several  passages  in  his  sermon,  he  appears 
to  be  a  warm  American ;  from  whence  I  conclude  that  most  of  his  congregation 
are  so  too ;  because  I  generally  suppose  that  the  Minister  will,  in  a  short  time, 
bring  his  people  to  his  way  of  thinking,  or  they  will  bring  him  to  theirs,  or  else 
there  will  be  a  separation. 

"After  service,  the  Minister  read  a  long  paper,  which  he  caUed  an  Act  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  appointing  a  Fast,  which  is  to  be  kept  next  Thurs- 
day.    It  is  as  orthodox  in  politics,  as  it  is  pious  and  zealous  in  point  of  reli^on.'* 

Mr.  Marshall  was  married,  it  is  believed,  in  or  about  the  year  1774,  to  a  Mre. 
Marshall,  the  widow  of  a  sea-captain.  They  had  four  children, — only  one  of 
whom,  William^  lived  to  mature  years.  Mrs.  Marshall  died  at  the  hoGse  of 
Mrs.  Walker,  her  oldest  daughter  by  the  first  marriage,  (who  had  previously 
been  the  second  wife  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  President  of  Princeton  CoUe^,)  near 
Carlisle,  July  14,  1804.  For  maily  years  previous  to  her  death  she  had  been 
helpless  from  palsy. 

If  the  above  sketch  of  one  of  the  Fathers  of  that  branch  of  the  Churdi  with 
which  I  am  connected  will  answer  your  purpose,  I  shall  feel  gratified  in  havii^ 
placed  it  at  your  disposal. 

With  much  respect  yours  truly, 

JAMES  P.  MILLER. 
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FROM  JOHN  McAllister,  esq. 

Philadelphia,  February  28, 1863. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Marshall,  concerning  whom  you  inquire,  was  the  first 
minister  of  whom  I  had  any  knowledge.  My  father  was  an  Elder  of  his 
church.  Ue  baptized  me,  and  I  was  accustomed  to  sit  under  his  preaching 
till  I  was  sixteen  years  old, — the  period  of  his  death.  He  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  my  father's  house,  and  I  often  saw  him  at  his  own. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  a  tall  man,  of  a  large  frame,  and  held  himself  very  erect. 
He  had  a  commanding  intellectual  forehead.  Before  the  period  from  which  I 
can  recollect  him  distinctly,  he  had  been  afflicted  with  something  like  a 
cancerous  affection,  which  had  eaten  off  a  part  of  one  side  of  his  nose;  but  I 
presume  that,  previous  to  that,  he  had  been  rather  a  handsome  man.  The 
members  of  his  family  severally  were,  I  think,  very  large,  well-formed  people. 
I  remember  to  have  seen  it  stated  in  an  obituary  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Andrew 
Marshall,  of  London,  that  he  once  fought  a  duel  with  a  Dr.  Walsh,  who  was 
small  and  thin,  and  who,  when  he  had  taken  his  station,  placed  himself  so  as 
to  present  the  smallest  surface  to  his  antagonist ;  and  Dr.  Marshall  regarded 
this  as  cowardly,  and  turned  "  the  whole  of  his  large  front"  towards 
Walsh,  contemptuously  desiring  him  to  take  good  aim. 

Mr.  Marshall's  manner  was  always  dignified — he  seemed  like  one  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  move  in  good  society,  and  to  be  treated  with  deference 
and  respect.  He  always  walked  with  a  cane,  which,  at  every  step,  he  struck 
heavily  on  the  ground  or  pavement,  but  without  inclining  his  body.  He  was 
very  much  attached  to  Dr.  Anderson,  the  first  Professor  of  Divinity  in  his 
denomination.  Dr.  Anderson  was  very  small  of  stature  and  allowed  his 
head  to  droop  forward.  When  he  visited  this  city,  he  was  always  Mr. 
Marshall's  guest ;  and  I  can  remember  how  much  I  used  ^to  be  struck  with 
the  contrast  when  they  were  walking  in  company ; — Mr.  Marshall's  height 
seemed  to  be  towering,  and  the  contrast  was  the  greater  for  Mr.  Marshall's 
holding  himself  erect,  while  Dr.  Anderson  bent  forward. 

Mr.  Marshall  made  himself  very  generally  acceptable  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  society.  He  was  a  cheerful  and  agreeable  companion,  had  a  large 
fund  of  anecdotes  at  command,  and  knew  how  to  relate  them  very  effectively. 
His  wife,  previous  to  her  being  married  to  him,  was  a  widow  lady,  who  kept 
a  genteel  boarding  house ;  and,  as  her  husband's  salary,  from  his  small  con- 
gregation, was  not  adequate  to  the  support  of  a  family,  they  still  continued 
to  take  boarders.  As  the  Old  Congress  generally  sat  in  Philadelphia,  some 
of  the  members  always  boarded  at  Mr.  Marshall's ;  as  did  also  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention  of  '87,  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  often  heard  my  father  speak  of  the  very  pleasant 
evenings  which  he  spent  at  Mr.  Marshall's  in  those  days,  in  listening  to  the 
remarks  of  himself  and  his  boarders. 

Of  Mr.  Marshall,  as  a  Preacher,  I  am  not  able  to  say  much  from  my  own 
recollection ;  but  I  believe  his  general  ability  in  the  pulpit  was  never  ques- 
tioned. He  always  "  prefaced "  the  Psalm  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning 
services.  His  discourses  in  the  morning  were  generally  from  two,  three  or 
more  verses ;  and  this  was  called  **  Lecturing."  He  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  continuing  the  Scotch  practice  of  "lining"  the  Psalm  in  singing.  My 
father  generally  performed  the  duties  of  "  Precentor  "  even  to  the  last ;  and 
he  would  fain  have  changed  to  reading  two  lines  at  a  time,  or  even  dispensing 
with  the  reading  altogether ;  but  Mr.  Marshall  could  never  consent  to  such 
an  innovation. 

He  was  very  strenuous  on  the  subject  of  keeping  up  all  the  services  on 
Sacramental  occasions,  namely  > — the  observance  of  a  Fast  on  the  Thursday 
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previous  and  a  total  abstinence  on  that  day  from  business;  a  Sermon  on 
.Saturday  afternoon,  after  which  the  tokens  were  distributed;  and  two  Ser- 
mons on  the  Monday  morning  succeeding.  He  very  much  regretted  the 
"defection"  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Body  in  relation  to  the  Fast  Day, 
as  he  did  also  the  publication  of  Dr.  Mason's  book  bearing  on  that  subject. 
The  services  on  the  morning,  when  the  Sacrament  was  dispensed,  were  very 
long ;  the  Action.  Sermon,  fencing  the  tables,  etc.,  occupied  so  much  time  that, 
although  we  began  precisely  at  ten  o'clock,  it  was  about  two  o'clock  before 
the  communicants  were  seated  at  the  first  table.  Then  his  addresses  at 
the  table  were  very  long ;  and  I  believe  we  did  not  get  away  until  from  four 
to  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon.  While  he  was  distributing  the  tokens  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  he  would  repeat  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  what  I  suppose 
would  be  called  "  Intoning." 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Marshall  was  thought  to  be  irritable.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  ever  witnessed  any  demonstrations  of  that  temper ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that,  in  his  treatment  of  children  at  least,  he  was  remarkably  kind  and 
affectionate.  His  amusement  was  the  cultivation  of  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
in  the  rear  of  his  dwelling,  as  a  flower-garden.  His  httle  study  adjoining  his 
parlour  opened  into  this  garden.  I  often  spent  an  afternoon  there  with  him. 
After  passing  some  time  in  the  garden,  he  would  a.<;k  me  into  his  study,  when 
he  would  address  me  on  the  subject  of  religion.  On  one  occasion,  a  few  days 
after  I  had  proposed  to  my  father  to  let  me  leave  the  Grammar  School  of  the 
University  and  prepare  myself  for  some  active  business,  Mr.  Marshall  intro- 
duced the  subject,  and,  in  a  most  affectionate  manner,  urged  me  to  continue 
at  my  studies  with  a  view  to  the  Ministry.  He  then  asked  me  to  kneel  beside 
him,  and  he  poured  forth  a  most  fervent  prayer  that  the  Lord  would  incline 
my  heart  to  his  service  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel.  The  whole  scene  is 
fresh  in  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  extensively  known  and  very  highly  esteemed  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  that  too  by  our  most  respectable  citizens.  He  and  Dr.  Rush  were 
intimately  acquainted.  Dr.  Rush's  great  medical  practice  prevented  his  attend- 
ing church  very  regularly ;  but  I  can  remember  his  coming  occasionally  to 
hear  Mr.  Marshall.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  conversing  familiarly  on  reli- 
gious subjects ;  and  Dr.  Rush  would  sometimes  borrow  of  Mr.  Marshall  vol- 
umes of  sermons  by  some  of  the  old  Scottish  divines.  When  the  Spruce 
Street  Church  was  built,  in  1770,  Mr.  Marshall  wished  to  call  on  the  citizens 
for  contributions,  and  it  was  necessary  to  procure  the  permission  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  Brief  was  obtained  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Rush ;  as  Mr. 
Marshall  states  in  a  manuscript  which  is  in  my  possession.  The  Brief  itself 
is  now  before  me,  with  the  bold,  strong  signature  of  John  Penn,  and  of  hia 
Secretary,  Joseph  Shippen,  «« By  his  Honour's  command."  It  authorizes  Mr. 
Marshall  and  the  Elders  and  Deacons  to  apply,  « in  a  decent  and  becoming 
manner,"  for  contributions  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  thousand  pounds, 
and  limiting  them  to  twelve  months  from  the  date,  March  25,  1771.  Mr. 
Marshall  says,  in  the  manuscript  referred  to, — "  Such  was  my  assiduity  that 
I  was  known  in  the  city  as  *  the  sturdy  beggar.'  My  salary  then  was  only 
£S0  per  annum." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1780,  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Marshall  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — at  the  same  time  it 
was  conferred  upon  six  other  clerical  gentlemen,  and  on  one  person  not  clerical, 
who  was  no  other  than  Thomas  Paine.  There  is  a  full  account  of  that  Com- 
mencement in  Dunlap's  paper.  It  was  the  first  after  Dr.  Ewing  became  Pro- 
vost, and  his  Address  is  published  in  extenso.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
"  flourish  "  on  the  occasion.  Chevalier  Luzerne,  Minister  from  France,  and 
other  distinguished  characters  are  named  as  being  present;    and  we  may 
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imagine  that  as  many  of  the  Reverend  gentlemen  who  were  to  be  honoured 
with  the  A.  M.  as  could  be  got  together,  would  be  ranged  before  the  audience, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  "  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,"  as  Dunlap  styles  him. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  ceased  taking  boarders,  proba- 
bly about  1791,  the  Vicomte  De  Noailles*  arrived  here,  driven  from  France 
by  the  fury  of  the  Revolution.  He  rented  from  Mr.  Marshall  his  dwelling 
house,  and  Mr.  M.  withdrew  to  a  small  building  which  he  had  rented  in  the 
rear,  reserving  the  privilege  of  passing  through  the  entry  of  the  main  build- 
ing. De  Noailles  was  a  tine  looking,  gentlemanly  man.  He  had  many  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Marshall,  who  was  much  entertained  by  his  society. 
While  residing  in  that  house,  he  would  hear,  from  time  to  time,  of  some  mem- 
ber of  his  family  perishing  by  the  guillotine ;  and  Mr.  Marshall  would  of 
course  sympathize  with  him  in  these  afflictions.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  with 
his  two  brothers.  Due  de  Montpensier  and  Due  de  Penthievre,  made  their  home 
with  Vicomte  de  Noailles  for  some  time  after  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia. 
When  Mr.  Cass  was  Minister  to  France,  Louis  Philippe  related  to  him  the 
adventures  of  himself  and  brothers  in  America ;  and  Mr.  Cass  understood 
him  to  say  that,  while  in  Philadelphia,  he  occupied  the  lower  part  of  a  house 
belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall  in  Walnut  Street,  above  Fourth  Street. 
There  is  some  slight  error  here — Mr.  Marshall's  dwelling  was  in  Spruce  Street 
above  Third,  but  his  church  was  in  Walnut  above  Fourth. 

Mr.  Marshall's  congregation  was  never  large.  They  were  almost  all  very 
plain  people, — old  country  folks, — Scotch  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
Irish. 

With  sentiments  of  respect, 

I  am  sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  McAllister. 


JAMES  CLARKSON  * 

1772—1811. 

James  Clarkson  was  bom,  and  educated,  and  became  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  in  Scotland,  but  of  the  details  of  his  early  history,  it  is  believed  there  is^ 
in  this  country  at  least,  no  record.  He  migrated  to  America  about  1772,  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  first  ministers  sent  hither  by  the  General  Associate  Synod 
of  Scotkukl.  Shortly  after  he  came,  (in  1773,)  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  was  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Associate  Church  in  Guinston, 
York  County,  Pa.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  which  terminated 
in  the  formation  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  by  the  union  of  the  Asso- 
ciate and  Reformed  Presbyterian  Bodies,  in  1782 ;  and  distmguished  himself  par- 
ticularly by  being  one  of  ^e  only  two  ministers  (William  Marshall  being  the 
other)  who  finally  held  out  agamst  the  union.  He  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the 
Associate  Synod  in  1802.  His  congregation  was  in  that  part  of  York  County 
called  "  the  Barrens,"  wher^  the  land  is  proverbially  poor,  and  the  people  in 
those  days  were  as  poor  as  the  land ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  his 
salary  never  much  exceeded  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  but  with  this,  and 
the  proceeds  of  a  small  ferm,  he  was  enabled  to  support  his  family.  He  con- 
tinued m  the  diligent  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  till  within  a  few  years  of 

•Miller's  Sketches.— MSS.  from  Rev.  Dr.  Bereridge,  and  Rer.  Thomas  Qoodwillie. 
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his  death,  when,  on  aoooant  of  increasing  infinnity,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  active  labour  and  resign  his  charge.     He  died  in  the  year  1811. 

Mr.  Clarkson  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  died  in  1798,  the  mother  of 
six  children, — three  sons  and  three  daughters.  By  the  second  marriage  he  had 
only  one  child, — ^a  son.  The  youngest  son  by  the  first  marriage,  Thomas  Bete- 
ridge,  was  bom  about  the  year  1794.  He  had  finished  his  Theolc^cal  course, 
under  Dr.  Anderson,  in  the  sprmg  of  1819,  but,  owiog  to  unperfect  health,  was 
not  licensed  till  about  a  year  afterwards.  His  health,  however,  improved  very 
much  during  his  travels  through  the  Church  as  a  Missicmary.  He  was  ordained 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1822 ;  accepted  a  call  from  Mercersburgh  and  McCiMineb- 
bur^,  on  the  30th  of  October  following,  and,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1823,  wis 
settled  as  Pastor  of  these  congregations.  Here  he  laboured  very  acceptably  and 
successfully  for  about  ten  years,  when  his  health  &iled  him  and  he  resigned  his 
charge.  He  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1836.  He  was  a  man  d  fine 
personal  appearance,  and  of  remarkably  graceftd  and  attractive  manners.  So 
much  of  natural  vivacity  had  he,  and  withal  so  much  of  Christian  principle  and 
feeling,  that  it  seemed  as  if  no  disease  or  trouble,  or  even  the  netur  approach  of 
death,  could  have  any  efiect  upon  his  spirits.  He  left  a  widow  and  three  chit 
dren.  The  only  son,  a  pious  and  promising  youth,  died  ere  he  had  reached  man- 
hood.    One  of  his  daughters  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  G.  Carson. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Beveridge  writes  me  concerning  Mr.  Clarkson  as  follows: 

"  I  never  saw  Mr.  James  Clarkson,  and  could  add  nothing  of  consequence  to  what 
his  son  Thomas  has  communicated  to  Mr.  Miller  for  his  Sketches.  I  remember 
having  heard  Dr.  Kamsay  speak  of  a  very  singular  effect  produced  upon  him  by  t 
thunder-storm.  He  was  riding  with  Mr.  Clarkson  when  they  were  overtaken  l^  t 
thunder-storm,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  his  knom'ledge  of  Mr.  C.'s  strictly  temperate 
habits,  he  would  have  supposed  him  to  be  intoxicated.  It  would  appear  that  the 
electricity  had  some  peculiar  influence  over  his  nerves,  for  which  I  am  not  physiologist 
enough  to  account.  Mr.  James  Martin,  a  very  aged  elder  of  Chartiers,  once  gave  me 
an  account  of  his  admission  to  the  Associate  Ch»irch  at  Guinston,  which  showed 
that,  though  Mr.  Clarkson  was  firmly  attached  to  his  profession,  he  had  more  liber- 
ality than  some  would  be  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for.  Mr.  MarHn,  at  the 
time,  had  in  view  a  removal  to  the  West,  and  stated  this  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
his  uniting  with  the  Ass  »ciate  Church,  that  he  might  be  placed  where  he  could  not 
have  access  to  ordinances  dispensed  in  that  Society,  and  might  then  consider  it  his 
duty  to  resort  to  them  elsewhere.  *  James,'  said  Mr.  Clarkson,  *  your  business  is  to 
inquire  about  present  duty.  As  to  the  future,  it  will  be  time  to  inquire  about  your 
duty,  when  Providence  places  you  in  circumstances  calling  for  it.'  I  would  infer, 
ft'om  the  manners  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  children,  with  most  of  whom  I  had  a  slight,  and 
with  one  of  them  a  very  intimate,  acquaintance,  that  the  father  had  been  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  refinement, — a  true  Gentleman  as  well  as  a  true  Christian." 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Miller,  as  recorded  in  his  Sketches : — 

"  Although  Mr.  Clarkson  was  naturally  hasty  in  his  temper,  yet,  in  his  Session 
and  also  with  others,  he  was  persuasive,  mild  and  patient,  and,  at  no  time,  bad  he 
any  unhappy  jangling.  Ue  never  had  an  ear  for  tattlers,  but  always  endeavoured  to 
turn  their  attention  to  themselves — this  generally  cut  the  tale  short,  and  kept  him 
in  ignorance  of  everv  thing  in  the  congregation  but  what  would  come  before  the 
session  in  a  regular  way. 

''  In  admi  ting  members  to  the  Communion  he  was  exceedingly  particular.  This 
he  used  to  think  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  duties  he  had  to  perform  as  a  min- 
ister, and  it  gave  him  the  greatest  anxiety.  Ilis  manner  was  to  request  those  who 
made  application  and  were  admitted  to  attend  on  the  next  Communion,  to  converse 
with  him,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  had  made  any  attainments  in  knowledge,  and 
that  he  might  have  another  opportunity  of  instructing  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
ordinance,  and  of  recommending  books  for  their  perusal:  accordingly,  before  a  Com- 
munion, in  appointing  a  day  for  young  people  to  converse  with  him,  a  day  was  men- 
tioned for  all  those  to  come  who  had  been  admitted  at  the  last  Communion.    This 
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was  no  doubt  one  way  in  which  his  people  were  well  ins^ucted  in  Sect^ssion 
principles. 

"  With  regard  to  his  preaching,  he  pursued  the  old  and  the  best  plan  of  expound- 
ing the  Psalms,  and  lecturing  in  the  forenoon.  He  might  be  called  a  systematic  and 
doctrinal  Preacher  generally.  Thongh  he  could  not  be  called  an  elegant  speaker,  yet 
he  was  an  interesting  Preacher;  and  had  an  impressive  earnestness  in  his  manner  well 
calculated  to  draw  attention.  His  enunciation  was  clear,  manly  and  distinct;  and 
though  he  sometimes  hesitated,  he  would  frequently  speak  with  fluency. 

*'A11  his  talents  were  of  the  useful  rather  than  the  brilliant  kind.  As  a  man,  he 
was  cheerful  and  affable ;  at  \he  same  time  he  possessed  a  native  dignity  of  which  he 
could  not  easily  divest  himself, — undeviatingly  adhering  to  what  he  conceived  to  be 
right,  regardless  of  consequences.  Mr  Clarkson  was  a  zealous,  faithful  and  consci- 
entious supporter  of  the  Secession  Testimony  in  America;  and  his  labours  seem  to 
have  been  blessed  with  unusual  success.  The  Secession  Church  has  now  upwards 
of  one  huuflred  and  eighty  congregations  in  America,  the  great  majority  of  which 
lie  in  the  United  States,  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  it  has  been  remarked 
by  those  who  have  opportunities  of  personal  acquaintance  in  most  of  those  congre- 
gations, that  there  is  scarcely  one  known  in  which  some  of  tljose  who  were  members 
in  Guinston  congregation  are  not  to  be  found.  And  in  many  cases  they  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  congregation." 


JOHN  ANDERSON,  D.D- 

1783—1830. 
FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  BEVERIDGE,  D.D. 

Cannonsbubg,  Sept.  19,  1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir: — I  received  yours  of  13th  ult,  and,  instead  of  thinking 
it  any  trouble  to  prepare  such  an  article  as  you  desire,  respecting  the  late  Dr. 
Anderson,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  honour  of  assigning  to  me  such  a  task. 

John  Anderson  was  bom  m  England,  near  the  Scotch  border,  about  the 
year  1748.  He  was  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  and,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  was  deprived  of  his  fether.  After  completmg  the  usual  course  of  studies, 
he  was  licensed  in  connection  with  the  Associate  or  Secession  Church  of  Scotland ; 
but,  labouring  under  the  two  fold  disadvantage  of  a  weak  voice  and  a  hesitating 
manner,  his  services  in  the  pulpit  were  so  little  valued  that,  for  some  years,  he 
desisted  from  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  and  was  employed  as  a  corrector  of 
the  press.  In  the  year  1783  he  migrated  to  the  United  States.  He  went  with 
his  aged  mother  from  Scotland  to  Bel&st,  Ireland,  and  thence  sailed  in  June  of 
that  year  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  some  time  in  August.  His  voyage 
was,  in  several  respects,  a  disastrous  one.  His  library  and  other  effects  were 
put  on  board  of  a  different  ship  from  the  one  in  which  he  sailed,  and  the  vessel, 
being  unseaworthy,  was  lost,  and,  as  there  was  no  insurance,  this  proved  the 
entire  loss  of  all  his  earthly  property.  But  what  affected  him  much  more  was 
the  death  of  his  aged  and  ^ddowed  mother,  who  was  coming  with  him  to  a  land 
of  strangers,  and  whom,  notwithstanding  all  his  entreaties  to  have  her  preserved 
for  burial  on  the  shore,  he  was  obliged  to  conunit  to  the  deep.*  After  his  arrival 
in  the  United  States,  he  spent  some  years  in  preaching  in  the  South,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  the  Eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  summer  of  1788 
he  went  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  preached  at  two  places  in  Beaver 

•  Another  anthority  has  it  that  his  mother  died  while  the  vessel  was  aground,  nine  miles 
below  Newcastle,  Del.,  and  was  buried  on  an  island  in  the  river  near  that  place. 
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County,  about  eightr  miles  apart, — the  one  then  known  as  Mill  Gre^  and  the 
other  as  Harman^s  Creek,  now  Service  and  Frankfort.  Returning  to  the  East 
side  of  the  Mountains,  he  was,  after  the  requisite  tnal,  ordamed  by  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Hall  of  the  University  of  P^insylvania,  at 
Philadelphia,  October  31,  1788, — the  Rev.  William  Marshall  pre^ding  and 
preaching  the  Ordination  Sermon.  Having  preached  for  a  while  in  Easten 
Pennsylvania,  he  returned,  in  the  spring  of  1739,  to  Western  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  preached  till  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  in  August  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  He  attended  the  meeting  of  Presbyteiy  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y., 
on  the  10th  of  September,  on  occasion  of  the  Installation  of  my  fiither.  In  the 
spring  of  1790  he  went  to  preach  in  Rockbridge  County,  Ya.,  but  retnrDed 
again  to  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  received  a  caJl  from  Mill  Greek  and  Ha^ 
man's  Creek,  which  he  accepted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  in  New  Todc, 
in  the  autumn  of  1792. 

Not  long  after  his  settlement  here  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  In^es, 
who  made  him  an  excellent  and  devoted  wife.  She  survived  him  many  yean, 
and  died  at  Service,  aged  upwards  of  ninety,  having  lost  both  her  sight  and  hearing 
so  that  the  only  intelligence  which  could  be  conveyed  to  her  was  by  the  sense  of 
touch. 

The  country  in  which  he  settled  was  then  new,  and  continued  till  the  tame  of 
his  decease  to  be  but  thinly  inhabited.  ESs  salary  was  small,  not  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  which,  together  with  a  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  his  serrioes 
as  Professor  of  Theology,  constituted  all  the  means  of  his  earthly  support  As, 
however,  he  was  married  to  a  prudent  woman,  and  as  they  lived  in  the  moat 
economical  manner  and  had  no  diildren  to  provide  for,  he  not  only  managed  to 
subsist  upon  his  small  income,  but  even  spared  something  occasionally  out  of  it  to 
•  aid  some  of  the  more  necessitous  of  his  students,  by  boarding  them  without  chaige 
and  giving  them  money. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fiict  that  he  was  Professor  of  Theology — he  was  elected 
to  that  office  in  the  year  1792  ;  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pivinity 
from  Jefferson  College,  in  1808.  A  small  two  story  log  building  was  erected 
upon  the  ferm  on  which  he  lived,  for  the  acconmiodation  of  bis  theological  stud^ts. 
A  library  was  also  collected,  consistmg  of  about  a  thousand  volumes  oi  rare  and 
valuable  works,  most  of  which  were  donations  from  brethren  of  the  Associste 
Church  in  Scotland.  In  his  office  as  Professor  he  continued  till  the  spring  of 
1819,  when,  owing  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  resigned.  He  still  attended  to 
the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office,  till  April  6,  1830,  when,  during  his  att^danee 
upon  a  meeting  of  his  Presbytery,  he  was  suddenly  called  to  his  rest,  in  the 
ei^ty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  number  of  students  under  his  care  was  never 
large — ^it  probably  never  exceeded  ten,  and  was  generally  not  more  than  five  or 
six.  His  chief  employment  as  a  Professor  was  in  reading  Lectures  on  Manx's 
"  Medulla  TkeologuBJ^  These  he  enlarged, on  each  repetition  of  tliem,  until  diey 
became  so  voluminous  that,  although  he  read  each  day  of  the  week  except  Mon- 
day and  Saturday,  from  the  middle  of  the  day  till  from  three  to  five  o'clock, 
during  the  four  months  of  the  session,  he  was  not  able,  with  his  last  class,  to 
finish  the  whole  system  during  the  four  years  of  their  attendance.  The  Lectures 
were  ftdl  of  sound  and  valuable  instruction,  but  would  likely  have  been  more  usefol 
had  they  been  more  brief.  He  occasionally  attended  to  the  Exegetical  reading 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  taught  Hebrew,  but,  owing  to  ike  time  occupied  in 
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Didactic  Theology,  these  branches  were  attended  to  but  imperfectly.  No  instrac- 
tion  was  given  in  Biblical  Literature  or  Ecclesiastical  History,  separate  from 
such  incidental  notices  of  these  things  as  came  in  the  way  in  his  Lectures  on 
Theology. 

He  was  a  man  whom  all  his  pupils  venerated,  and  although  they  sometimes 
indulged  in  complaints  respectihg  the  uncultivated  region  where  the  Seminary  had 
been  established,  and  the  tedious  manner  of  their  Teacher,  yet  they  all,  without 
exception,  cherish  his  memory  with  the  most  singular  regard.  His  acquirements 
in  literature  in  general  were  imcommon,  and  especially  in  Theology,  to  which  his 
attention  was  drawn,  not  only  by  his  office  as  a  Minister  and  Professor,  but  by 
his  devoted  attachment  to  Divine  truth.  It  was  the  remark  of  his  intimate  friend, 
Dr.  Nisbet,  when  he  heard  of  his  coming  to  this  country,  that  "  Such  a  Body  of 
Divinity  had  never  before  crossed  the  Atlantic."  His  habits  of  study  were  such 
as  few  men  could  endure  for  a  year,  though  he  persevered  in  them  from  youth  to 
extreme  old  age.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  purposely  made  a  social  visit, 
and,  as  to  exercise  of  body,  he  appeared  to  have  tried  it  so  little  as  not  even  to 
have  any  tolerable  idea  of  his  own  physical  strength.  He  has,  for  instance,  been 
Imown  to  attempt  lifting  a  log  which  would  have  been  a  tolerable  draught  for  two 
Lorses.  He  attended  to  the  duties  of  visiting  ministerially  the  &milies  and  sick 
of  his  congregation  with  exemplary  fidelity,  and  was  punctual  also  in  attending 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  even  at  a  great  distance,  so  long  as  he  was  able ;  and,  on 
these  occasions,  when  thrown  into  the  society  of  friends,  he  showed  himself  not 
destitute  of  some  degree  of  sociability ;  but,  unless  called  out  by  some  such  occa- 
sions, he  rarely  left  his  study  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  diligence,  accompanied  with  a  sound  judgment  and  retentive 
memory,  he  became  one  of  the  most  profound  of  theologians.  He  had  also  a  most 
correct  and  discriminating  mind ;  and  his  writings  show  that  he  was  not  only 
&miliar  with  the  sentiments  of  others,  but  able  to  enter  into  fields  of  controversy, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  occupied  before,  and  to  investigate  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  gleaned  by  those  who  came  after  him. 

Perhi^  nothing  in  his  character  was  so  singular  as  his  abstraction  of  mind 
and  entire  ignorance  of  the  common  af^irs  of  life.  He  was,  in  this  respect,  a 
mere  child.  A  few  incidents  will  afford  the  best  illustration  of  this  trait  in  his 
character.  During  his  stay  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  house  of  a  friend  who  was 
extensively  engaged  in  business,  and  had  a  large  fiEunily  daily  at  his  table,  the 
Doctor,  who  could  never  be  made  to  attend  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  had  been 
forgotten  at  break&st,  and,  being  once  out  of  mind,  he  was  the  more  readily  forgotten 
a  second  time  at  dinner.  He,  however,  persevered  in  his  studies,  unmindful  of 
this  neglect,  till  the  craving  for  food  in  his  naturally  vigorous  constitution  over- 
came his  relish  for  books,  and  towards  the  usual  hour  for  tea,  he  came  down  to 
the  lady  of  the  house,  rubbing  his  hands,  as  was  his  custom  when  embarrassed 

or  agitated,  and  observed,  in  his  usual  hesitating  manner, — "  I  think,  Mrs.  Y , 

I  feel  a  little  hungry."  On  the  same  or  another  occasion,  when  about  leaving 
the  city  for  the  West,  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  lodged,  knowing  that  he  had 
no  money,  furnished  him  enough  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  journey;  but, 
knowing  also  his  thoughtless  habits,  he  soon  followed  him  after  he  had  left  his 
house,  and,  calling  at  a  book-store  to  which  the  Doctor  often  resorted,  he  found 
him  expending  the  last  of  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  books.  As  to  missing 
his  way,  and  meeting  with  strange  adventures  in  his  travels,  when  not  in  company 
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with  some  other  person, — ^these  things  were  almost  matters  of  coarse.  Hjs  costom 
was,  when  setting  out  on  a  journey,  to  put  a  book  into  his  pocket — this  lie  would 
soon  begin  to  read,  and  become  altogether  unmindful  oi  every  thing  else  The 
horse,  being  well  acquainted  with  his  master's  habits,  would  take  advantage 
of  this  abstraction,  and,  while  the  rider  was  regaling  himself  with  this  food  for 
the  mind,  would  very  quietly  betake  himself  to  such  food  as  he  found  by  the 
wayside.  In  this  posture  they  would  continue  perhaps  for  an  hour,  the  Doctor 
reading  and  the  horse  feeding,  till,  by  some  means,  he  would  be  aroused  from 
his  reverie,  when  he  would  bestir  himself  to  get  the  horse  once  more  set  in 
motion.  Again  the  book  would  be  resumed,  and  again  the  horse,  neither  much 
injured  nor  alarmed  by  the  blows  he  had  received,  would  resume  his  fi3ediiig. 
Thus  they  would  proceed,  the  horse  also  not  unfrequently  choosing  the  direction 
in  which  it  best  pleased  him  to  travel,  till  the  Doctor  would  be  quite  bewildered. 
On  one  occasion,  having  set  out  from  home  upon  a  cold  day  in  the  winter,  with 
a  view  to  attend  a  distant  meeting  of  Presbytery,  he  indulged  himself  for  a 
while  in  his  usual  practice  of  readmg  till  the  severity  of  the  weather  compiled 
him  to  desist.  He  now  found  himself  in  a  place  which  he  could  not  recognize, 
and  began  to  urge  his  horse  forward  with  unwonted  activity,  but,  having  ridden 
all  day  without  discovering  any  habitation,  or  meeting  any  person  from  whom  he 
could  obtain  directions,  when  the  evening  came,  as  a  la^  resort,  he  gave  the 
reins  to  the  horse,  thinking  he  mi^t  lead  him  to  some  shelter  for  the  night 
The  horse,  thus  left  to  himself,  soon  brought  him  to  an  opening  in  the  woods, 
and  made  directly  for  a  habitation  at  a  little  distance.  When  arrived  at  the 
house,  the  Doctor  knocked  at  the  door,  which  vras  opened  by  an  aged  lady  of 
respectable  appearance,  of  whom,  while  he  was  shivering  with  the  cold,  he  mquir^ 
in  a  supplicating  tone,  whether  he  could  get  lodgings  for  the  night  To  his 
great  surprise  the  lady  accosted  him  by  name,  saying,  "  Dear  me,  is  this  yoo, 
Mr.  Anderson  ?"  Finding  that  it  was  his  own  wife,  he  enquired,  with  great 
astonishment,-^"  And  how  did  you  come  here  ?"  It  was  his  own  house,  around 
which,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  he  had  been  travelling  all  day.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  him,  when  on  a  journey,  to  bring  home  notliing  of  a 
large  supply  of  linen,  except  what  was  on  his  back.  He  has  been  known,  after 
preaching,  to  mount  another  person's  horse,  and  ride  away  with  it,  simply  because 
its  colour  was  grey  like  that  of  his  own.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  times  of 
sowing  and  reaping,  nor  had  he  the  least  idea  of  the  management  of  any  business 
of  a  worldly  nature,  not  even  so  much  as  to  know  whether  the  horns  of  a 
lady's  saddle  should  be  before  or  behind,  or  that  such  saddles  should  have 
horns  at  all.  It  is  said  that,  having  once  attempted  to  put  on  a  saddle  for  his 
wife,  and  having  put  it  on  with  the  horns  behind,  when  told  of  his  error,  be 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  saddles  should  have  hams. 

He  was,  in  temper,  somewhat  irascible,  and,  altliough  distinguished  for  nieek- 
ness  and  humility,  he  was  also  impatient  of  contradiction,  so  &r  as  related  to 
matters  of  principle.  This  appears  to  have  been  partly  owing  to  his  ardent  love 
of  truth,  and  partly  to  his  slowness  and  difficulty  in  expressing  his  mind,  whkji, 
it  may  be  observed,  frequently  produce  this  impatience.  Althou^  it  was  evident 
to  all  his  acquaintances  that  he  struggled  much  against  the  influence  of  his  natu- 
ral temper,  yet  it  would  sometimes  gain  a  momentary  ascendancy.  This  did  not 
oflen  happen,  but  when  it  did,  he  would  immediately  afterwards  manifest  the 
deepest  humiliation  and  penitence,  soliciting,  again  and  agam,  the  pardon  of  those 
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against  whom  he  had  spoken  with  severity,  and  confessing,  with  the  greatest  grief, 
this  infirmity  of  his  nature.  Perhaps  in  nothing  did  the  power  of  Divine  grace 
more  clearly  manifest  itself  than  in  its  contests  with  this  corruption.  It  was 
often  exceedingly  pain&l  to  his  friends  to  witness  his  humiliation  on  these  occa- 
sions. The  inward  anguish  of  his  spirit  betrayed  itself  even  in  the  death-like 
paleness  of  his  &ce.  In  his  case,  those  Psalms  which  represent  the  spiritual 
troubles  of  the  believer  as  dimming  the  eye,  wasting  the  flesh,  and  otherwise 
deeply  affecdng  the  body,  were  no  mere  figures  of  speech.  As  a  proof  that  anger, 
though  sometimes  prevailing,  was  one  of  those  things  which  he  allowed  not,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  nothing  of  this  infirmity  betrays  itself  in  his  writings. 
Though  engaged  repeatedly  in  controversies,  and  sometimes  treated  with  rudeness, 
he  always  replies  with  the  utmost  moderation  and  calmness,  and  even  with  great 
respect  for  the  person  of  his  opponent 

Although  it  might  not  be  anticipated,  from  some  of  the  preceding  remarks,  yet  all 
bis  acquaintances  considered  him  as  very  much  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  modesty,  kindness  and  deference  to 
others.  In  these  respects,  and  even  in  his  external  carriage,  he  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  that  such  a 
similarity  should  exist  between  persons  in  such  different  r<pheres  of  life,  and  who 
probably  never  saw  each  other, — ^yet  such  as  have  had  some  acquaintance  with 
both  have  often  noticed  it. 

But  the  trait  of  character  for  which  Br.  Anderson  was  most  eminent,  and 
which  made  him  seem  like  one  not  belonging  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was 
his  extraordinary  piety.  Few,  if  any,  in  modern  times,  have  lived  so  near  Heaven 
as  did  this  venerable  man.  A  large  portion  of  his  time,  both  evening  and  morn- 
ing, he  spent  in  secret  prayer,  and  with  Mrs.  A.  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
spiritual  conversation.  It  was  their  custom  also,  many  times  during  the  year,  to 
observe  &mily  fiists, — the  greater  portion  of  the  day  being  employed  by  them 
and  their  domestics  in  alternate  prayers  in  the  &mily  and  closet.  He  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  his  love  of  the  truth,  and  zeal  for  promoting  it.  He  was 
equally  eminent  for  a  strict  and  conscientious  conformity  to  the  law  of  God  in  his 
practice.  Perhaps  few  men  ever  illustrated  better,  by  their  example,  the  power 
of  settled  principles  in  religion.  He  had  no  enthusiasm, — was  carried  away  by 
no  excitement — both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  his  usual  manner  was  perfectly 
cahn.  All  classes  esteemed  him  as  a  man  to  whom  few,  if  any,  might  be  com- 
pared for  sincere  and  devoted  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  Anderson  was  never  regarded  as  having  a^y  claim  to  popu- 
larity, as  this  term  is  generally  understood.  He  was  so  slow  in  speaking  that 
some  of  his  students  could  even,  without  the  use  of  stenography,  write  his  sermons 
in  full  as  he  delivered  them.  But  though  not  an  animated  speaker,  both  the  matter 
of  his  discourses  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  spoke,  showed  him  to  be  in  great  earnest 
Such  also  was  his  deep  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  his  acqumntanoe 
with  Uie  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  and  his  skill  in  applying  the  word  to  the 
cases  of  his  hearers,  that  his  ministry  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  among  per- 
sons eminent  for  godliness.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  correctness  in  method  and 
language.  His  hedtating  manner  appeared  indeed  to  arise,  in  a  great  degree, 
from  his  miwillingness  to  say  anything  which  was  not,  both  in  sentiment  and  lan- 
guage, the  very  thing  which  he  intended.  His  hesitation,  also,  was  not  attended 
with  coo^bing,  stammering  or  any  of  its  usual  acccMnpanunents  in  others.    Hewould 
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stand  perfectly  still,  and  apparently  at  ease,  till  he  could  settle  in  his  mind  idot 
he  was  to  say ;  so  that,  when  persons  became  fiuniliar  with  his  manner,  as  it 
appeared  to  give  no  pain  to  himself,  it  caused  no  uneasiness  to  them.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  ministry  was  held  by  godly  persons,  I  may  mai- 

tion  the  following  anecdote.     On  a  certain  occasion  the  venerable  Dr.  McM , 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  together  with  a  younger  brother,  attended  upon  hb 
preaching.  The  young  man  listened  with  great  impatience,  and,  after  the  services 
were  concluded,  began  to  speak  of  the  sermon  in  terms  of  positive  oontempt 
The  aged  and  eminently  pious  &ther  replied, — "  It  is  well  for  us,  my  dear  Iho- 
ther,  that  Grod  has  not  given  to  that  man  the  gift  <^  utterance, — else  there  would 
soon  be  none  left  to  hear  you  and  me." 

In  person  Dr.  Anderson  was  of  very  low  stature,  but  of  a  robust  appearance 
for  so  small  a  man.  His  countenance  was  mild,  his  eye  dark  and  piercing, — 
and  of  such  power  that,  even  in  old  age,  he  could  see  better  than  most  persoos 
in  their  youth.     He  never  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  glasses. 

As  an  Author,  the  small  number  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
the  unpopularity  of  most  of  the  principles  which  he  defended,  have  prevented 
his  attaining  that  celebrity  to  which  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  works  entitles  him. 
He  excels  in  the  accurate  arrangement  of  his  thoughts,  the  precision  with  wfaidi 
they  are  expressed,  and  the  clearness  and  force  of  his  reasoning.  He  is  one  of 
those  controvertists  whom  it  is  difficult  to  find  ofi"  their  guard.  He  appeais 
to  anticipate  the  cavils  and  objections  which  might  be  raised  against  him,  and 
so  expresses  himself  as  to  cut  ofi"  all  just  occasion  of  this  kind.  His  style  is 
correct  and  chaste,  but  without  ornament  In  several  respects,  his  writing 
resemble  those  of  President  Edwards,  whom  he  much  admired,  and  whose 
Theological  creed,  with  few  exceptions,  was  the  same  with  his  own. 

Besides  some  sermons  and  smaller  works  in  pamphlet  form,  he  published,  at 
di£Ferent  times,  the  following, — "  Essays  on  Various  Subjects,  Relative  to  the 
present  State  of  Religion,"  Glasgow,    1782;    "A  Discourse    on    the   Divine 
Ordinance  of  Singing  Praise,"  Philadelphia,  1791;  and  a  Vindication  of  this 
Discourse,    Philadelphia,  1793.      These  two  Discourses  were   followed    by  a 
larger  work   on   the    same    subject,   entitled,   "  Vhidicia!   Ccmlus   D&mtmd,^^ 
Philadelphia,  1800.     In  these  works  he  defends  the  use  of  the  in^ired  Psalms 
in  the  public  and  solemn  worship  of  God,  and  opposes  the  introduotaon  d  other 
compositions  in  their  place.     He  also  published,  in  1793,  a  small  book  entitled 
"  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Appropriation,  which  is  in  Ae  Nature  of  Saving 
Faith,  Stated  and  Illustrated."     This  work  has  been  among  the  most  acoeptahle 
and  useful  of  his  writings.     An  edition  of  it  having  been  published  in  ScotiaDd, 
some  of  the  views  defended  in  it  were  opposed  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  in 
his   "  Otoepel  worthy  of  all  acceptation."      While  in  the  Southern  States  Dr. 
Anderson  also  pubUshed  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  HemphiQt 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church.     These  relate  to  a  union  whidi  had  been 
effected  between  a  portion  of  the  Associate  and  the  Reformed  PresbyteriaDS. 
In  1806  he  published  a  book  entitled  ''  Precious  Truth."     This  is  a  defence  of 
some  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  writings  of  Messrs.  Marshall,  Herrej 
and  others,  from  charges  brought  against  them  by  Dr.  Bellamy.     His  last  publi- 
cation was  a  "  Series  of  Dialogues  on  Church  Communion."     This  is  partly  a 
reply  to  the  Plea  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  for  Catholic  Communion,  and  partly 
a  defenoe  of  the  Communion  maintained  in  the  Secessioii  Churdi.     It  was  pub- 
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fished  at  Pittsburg  in  1820,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  largest  and  most  elaborate 
of  all  his  works.  He  was  employed  also  by  Mr.  Cramer,  of  Pittsburg,  to  prepare 
notes  to  an  edition  of  Brown's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  published  in  1807. 
These  notes  are  regarded  by  such  as  possess  this  edition  of  that  work,  as  adding 
much  to  its  value.  The  manuscripts  left  by  Dr.  Anderson  were  very  numerous, 
but  not  intended  for  publication.  He  had  thoughts  of  committing  them  to  the 
flames  before  his  death,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  sudden  manner  of  his 
departure.  It  is  not,  however,  likely  Uiat  his  wishes  in  respect  to  their  publica- 
cation  wiU  be  disregarded. 

That  your  present  undertaking,  and  all  your  labours  for  advancing  the  cause 
of  our  common  Lord,  may  be  abundantly  blessed,  is  the  sincere  desire  of 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  BEVERIDGE. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  McCLELLAND,  D.D. 

New  Brunswick,  March  8,  1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  Your  request  that  I  should  communicate  to  you  some 
of  my  recollections  and  impressions  concerning  my  venerated  Teacher,  Dr. 
John  Anderson,  comes  to  me,  on  various  accounts,  with  all  the  force  of  a  com 
mand.  Yet  it  finds  me  in  such  a  state  of  health,  and  so  occupied  with  pro- 
fessional engagements,  that  you  must  be  content  with  a  very  hurried  and 
imperfect  discharge  of  the  duty.  Agreeably  to  your  expressed  wish,  which 
entirely  coincides  with  my  own  feelings,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  personal 
reminiscences, — saying  nothing,  or  at  least  very  little,  which  did  not  fall  under 
my  actual  observation.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  the  lapse  of  years  has  so  blurred 
the  picture  that  I  shall  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  not  holding  the  mirror 
true  to  nature.  The  impression  made  on  my  mind  was  like  an  inscription 
chiselled  in  marble,  and  will  last  while  memory  holds  her  seat. 

I  became  acquainted  with  the  Doctor  thirty-five  years  ago, — the  first  time 
I  saw  him  being  at  a  \neeting  of  his  Presbytery  in  Pittsburg,  when  I  received 
admission  into  the  Theological  Seminary  of  which  he  was  Professor.  When 
the  roll  was  called,  and  a  small  mouse-like  voice  answered  to  his  name,  I 
looked  to  the  quarter  from  which  it  proceeded  with  no  little  curiosity  and 
considerable  disappointment.  It  was  quite  evident  that  his  greatness  did  not 
lie  in  externals.  He  was  remarkably  small ;  his  stature  not  much  exceeding 
five  feet,  with  a  large  head  enveloped  in  a  forest  of  thick,  tangled  hair,  which, 
spreading  itself  over  his  head  and  back,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  that  odd 
South  American  animal  called  the  Gnu.  Nature,  in  setting  him  up,  had  for- 
gotten to  supply  the  convenience  of  a  neck,  and  there  seemed  to  have  been  a 
great  lack  of  muscle  where  it  ought  to  have  been,  as  his  head  was  constantly 
inclined  to  his  breast  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  His  voice  was  low, 
though  not  unmusical,  and  he  spoke  with  much  hesitation  and  embarrassment. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  labour  of  speaking  at  all, — sitting  in  a 
retired  comer  of  the  room  like  one  in  a  dream  on  whom  surrounding  objects 
made  no  impression,  except  when  startled  by  a  remark  addressed  to  him  per- 
sonally. With  one  feature  the  most  fastidious  disciple  of  Lavater  would  have 
been  satisfied, — a  pair  of  brilliant  black  eyes, — though  it  was  not  easy  to  get 
a  sight  of  them, — being  generally  fixed  in  earnest  contemplation  on  the  waist- 
band of  his  indispensables. 

Such  was  the  casket.  Let  us  now,  as  appearances  are  often  deceiving, 
take  a  look  toithin.  His  learning  was  solid,  various  and  accurate,  proving 
that,  in  his  youth,  he  must  have  been  a  vigorous  student.  I  doubt 
whether^   at   that   time,  he   hud  quite  his  equal  in  the  country  West  of 
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the  Alloghanies.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Old  Theology,  an  excellent 
Latin  scholar,  and  in  Greek  highly  respectable.  Of  his  Hebrew  attainments 
I  know  nothing,  but  suspect  that  he  was  here  deficient.  He  was  well  rersed 
in  the  old  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  and  took  great  delight  in  works  of  that 
kind.  From  remarks  that  casually  dropped  from  him,  I  infer  that  he  must 
have  picked  up  considerable  information  in  Physiology  and  Natural  History ; 
so  that  it  would  have  been  rather  hazardous  for  a  stranger,  in  conversing  with 
him,  to  assume  that  he  was  quite  ignorant  on  any  subject.  Few  were  able  to 
appreciate  his  acquirements,  on  account  of  his  singular  inability  to  start  topics 
of  discourse,  and  to  give  out  his  thoughts  when  they  were  started  by  others. 
A  slight  allusion  to  a  classic  story,  or  fact  in  science,  or  philosophical  opinion, 
would  often  betray  the  existence  of  a  rich  fountain  below  the  surface;  but 
every  drop  was  to  be  obtained  by  hard  pumping,  and  few  had  the  patience  for 
this  or  the  necessary  skill.  Accordingly,  his  friends  generally  observed  his 
best  wine  came  last.  At  the  first  mention  of  a  subject,  he  appeared  to  knoir 
nothing ;  but,  under  a  judicious  course  of  vellicaiion,  by  questioning,  object- 
ing  and  occasional  assault  on  some  of  his  intellectual  hobbies,  he  would  begin 
to  show  signs  of  life,  and  surprise  his  hearers  as  well  by  the  vivacity  as  the 
richness  of  his  illustrations. 

As  a  Theological  Lecturer,  he  was  extremely  methodical,  confining  himself 
closely  to  his  text  book,  which  was  the  Medulla  and  Compend  of  John  Mark. 
This  divine  was  a  special  favourite  with  him ;  his  obscure  and  crabbed  diction 
being  considered  the  beau  ideal  of  elegant  Latinity.  The  minute  and  endless 
divisions  in  which  he  abounds  proved  a  great  stumbling  block  to  our  worthy 
Professor,  as  it  was  an  affair  of  conscience  with  him  to  follow  them,  and  thus 
he  engaged  himself  in  tedious  details  when  he  should  have  been  exhibiung 
the  great  and  commanding  principles  of  his  subject.  I  must  confess  that  he 
sometimes  made  me  weary.  His  manner  was  embarrassed  and  hesitating, — 
resembling  that  of  one  who  reads  to  himself  a  manuscript  hard  to  decipher, 
and  he  seldom  let  us  off  with  less  than  three  hours.  A  great  fault  in  our 
course  was  its  being  entirely  confined  to  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology.  We 
never  recited  a  lesson  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  nor  translated  a  single  chapter 
in  the  Old  or  New  Testaments.  Doubtless  he  would  have  pleaded  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  his  department ;  but,  as  he  was  the  only  Professor  to  whom 
the  Church  entirely  looked  for  the  instruction  of  her  sons,  the  neglect  was 
inexcusable.  We  should  remember,  however,  that  this  was  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  "  System  "  was  acknowledged  sole  monarch  in  the  domain  of 
Theology  almost  universally, — having  not  only  over-topped  its  rivals,  but, 
like  Aaron's  rod,  swallowed  them  up. 

'  Truth  requires  me  to  state  that  there  was  an  exerpise  held  every  Saturday 
morning,  which  we  called  "  Biblical,"  and  which  really  deserved  the  name. 
A  Committee  had  reported,  at  a  previous  meeting,  various  difficulties  or 
apparent  contradictions  in  Scripture,  which  it  was  made  the  duty  of  another 
Committee  to  explain  and  harmonize.  The  occasion  was  full  of  interest  and 
instruction,  though  our  young  critics  complained  oftentimes  that  sufficient 
latitude  was  not  allowed  them,  and  that  they  were  pinned  down  too  closely 
to  the  old  traditional  exegesis.  The  student  who,  in  explaining  a  passage, 
did  not  "  go  out  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,"  or  quoted,  in  any  case  what- 
ever, a  Limborch  and  Whitby,  against  a  Calvin  and  John  Owen,  always  felt 
that  he  was  on  perilous  ground.  A  peculiar  jerking  of  the  chair,  uid 
repeated  enunciations  of  that  famous  Hebrew  guttural,  which  a  Dutch  grtm- 
marian  defines  « vox  porculi  clamantis  ad  matreniy*'  had  warned  the  gallant 
youth  to  mix  with  his  valour  a  little  discretion.  Some  instances  of  the  craah 
which  saluted  an  unfortunate  genius  when  he  neglected  these  "  premonitory 
symptoms/'  were  so  excessively  ludicrous  that  I  sometimes  call  one  up  to 
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relieve  a  fit  of  tic  doloreux.  After  all,  the  surest  test  of  merit  in  a  teacher 
is  the  result  of  his  labours ;  and  whatever  were  the  defects  of  his  course, 
(&ults  of  the  age  rather  than  the  man,)  it  is  generally  admitted  that  he  sent 
forth  excellent  Preachers.  I  do  not,  of  course,  rank  myself  in  the  number, 
but  I  am  pretty  confident  that  nowhere  else  would  I  have  been  Subjected  to 
the  same  mental  discipline,  or  obtained  the  same  amount  of  preparation  for 
the  mmisterial  work. 

His  Preaching  had  the  same  general  characteristics  with  his  Theological 
Lectures,  but  it  differed  in  two  respects,  which  were  striking  to  the  most 
careless  observer.  The  first  was  its  plain  and  practical  casi.  The  moment 
he  entered  the  pulpit,  beseemed  to  forget  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  contro- 
versial divinity  in  existence,  but  dwelt  on  the  simplest  truths  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  most  simple  manner  possible, — like  a  father  charging  and  exhorting  his 
children,  or  a  nurse  cherishing  her  babes.  We  were  sometimes  desirous  of 
hearing  him  discuss  a  subject  argumentatively,  and  sometimes  he  indulged  us ; 
but  instances  were  rare.  It  was  quite  plain  the  old  man  thought  he  had 
other  business  on  hand  than  drilling  eight  students  in  theological  dialectics. 
The  matter  of  his  discourses  was  intensely  evangelical.  The  fulness  of 
Christ  as  a  Saviour,  his  perfect  righteousness,  the  obligation  of  the  Holy  Law 
as  administered  by  the  gi*eat  Mediator,  the  grace  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit, 
the  blessedness  of  reconciliation  to  God,  the  full  and  free  offers  of  the 
Gospel, — these  were  the  themes  on  which  he  always  expatiated  with  an 
artlessne.<^  and  sweet  simplicity  of  thought  and  expression  that  never  failed 
to  interest  even  those  who  "  cared  for  none  of  these  thin^." 

The  other  peculiarity  was  the  surprising  animation  which  he  occasionally  dis- 
played. I  have  already  observed  that  his  elocution  was  generally  feeble  and  inef- 
fective; but  not  un frequently  a  thought,  or  whole  train  of  thought,  would 
break  in  upon  him,  that  seemed  to  stir  up  his  soul  from  its  lowest  depths. 
The  change  that  came  over  him,  at  such  times,  was  astonishing.  The  tongue 
of  the  stammerer  now  spoke  plainly — his  form  would  dilate,  his  voice  roll  like 
thunder,  and  his  little  black  eyes  would  sparkle  like  two  burning  torches. 
He  was  often  so  pungent  and  overpowering  on  these  occasions  that  I  confess 
myself  to  have  felt  ill  at  ease,  and  that  1  was  glad  to  see  a  collapse,  which 
usually  took  place  after  a  few  minutes. 

But  his  personal  qualities  as  a  Man  and  a  Christian  were  those  which  made 
the  strongest  impression  on  my  young  mind.  In  this  respect  I  had  opportu- 
nities of  appreciating  him  not  enjoyed  by  my  fellow  students.  Our  theologi- 
cal session  continued  only  during  the  winter  season — early  in  the  spring,  they 
all  dispersed  to  their  respective  homes,  and  a  re-union  did  not  take  place  till 
late  in  the  following  autumn.  But  my  case  was  different.  Having  come  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  all  my  kindred  resided,  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  strangers ;  and  this  circumstance,  with  others  not  deserving  mention, 
determined  me  to  continue  with  the  old  gentleman  during  the  whole  summer. 
The  locality  of  his  residence  was  somewhat  peculiar  and  worth  a  brief  descrip- 
tion. 

The  mansion,  a  small  cabin,  having  a  single  story  and  constructed  of  rough 
logs,  was  situated  in  a  narrow  gorge  between  two  hills  of  such  respectable 
altitude,  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  they  would  be  called  mountains. 
The  valley  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  divided  by  a  pleasant 
brook  which  made  sweet  music,  as  it  merrily  passed  along  by  the  side  of  a  rich 
natural  meadow,  covered  by  noble  sugar-maples,  and  extending  up  to  the 
house.  Egress  from  the  place  was  impossible,  except  by  taking  a  long  circuit 
through  the  woods,  or  climbing  one  of  the  hilly  ramparts  that  invested  it  on 
all  sides.  Our  nearest  neighbour  was  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  unless  a  dark 
solitary  man  might  be  called  such,  who  lived  a  mile  higher  up  the  creek,  but 
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who,  not  professing  <<  Secession  Principles,"  and  moreover  labouring  under  a 
strong  suspicion  of  being  a  Yankee,  was  considered  a  little  worse  than  fiobody. 
In  fact,  we  were  as  much  shut  out  from  the  great  world,  as  the  monks  of  St. 
Bernard  in  their  Alpine  pass,  l>esides  having  a  much  smaller  family, — our 
whole  establishment  consisting  of  the  Doctor  and  his  wife,  two  girls,  whom, 
in  the  want  of  children,  they  had  taken  to  bring  up,  myself,  and  an  old  grej 
horse,  whom  I  reckon  with  the  humanities  on  account  of  his  wonderful  saga- 
city and  the  care  he  took  of  his  master.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  there 
were  few  signs  of  cultivation  in  our  vicinity.  All  around  us  for  miles  was 
«<  vast  wilderness  and  boundless  contiguity  of  shade,"  such  as  would  have  fully 
satisfied  the  amiable  Cowper,  when  sighing  afler  a  retreat  from  the  follies  of 
the  world.  Reading  one  day  his  beautiful  lines, — "  Oh,  for  a  lodge,"  Ac, 
to  Mrs.  Anderson,  that  excellent  lady  was  so  affected  with  his  want  of  suita- 
ble accommodations  that  we  conversed  repeatedly,  (not  knowing  that  be  had 
been  dead  some  years,)  on  the  subject  of  inviting  him  to  come  over  and 
"  lodge  "  with  us,  at  the  usual  student's  rate  of  five  shillings  a  week. 

In  this  lonely  spot  Dr.  Anderson  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Here, 
after  serving  God  faithfully  in  his  day  and  generation,  he  died,  and  here  I,  t 
volatile  boy  of  fifteen,  was  shut  up,  by  a  wise  and  gracious  Providence,  for 
three  years,  to  learn,  by  the  contemplation  of  a  living  example,  what  Chris- 
tian holiness  is,  and  what  high  degrees  of  it  a  poor,  miserable  worm  of  earth 
can  attain  with  the  aid  of  heavenly  grace. 

How  far  he  was  indebted  to  his  retired  and  isolated  situation,  removing  him 
from  the  temptations  incident  to  a  public  life,  I  will  not  decide.  To  detect 
the  nice  proportions  in  which  nature,  grace  and  external  influences  combine 
to  the  formation  of  character, — that,  for  instance,  of  a  Leighton,  or  Blaise 
Pascal,  is  an  operation  of  the  higher  chemistry,  the  secret  of  which  is  with 
Him  who  made  us.  But  we  can  appreciate  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
fact, — the  actual  result  which  this  combined  agency  produces ;  and,  applying 
this  principle  to  the  subject  of  my  remarks,  I  say,  with  confidence,  that  he 
was  no  common  man.  From  the  first  day  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  it 
struck  me  that  his  piety  was  something  quite  unearthly,  and  not  to  be 
explained  by  any  of  the  « laws  of  mind  "  laid  down  in  Brown  and  Stewart. 
To  say  that  he  was  animated  by  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
never  named  Him  without  making  a  perceptible  pause  in  his  discourse,  paid 
marked  regard  to  the  Divine  laws  and  institutions,  was  a  strict  observer  of 
the  Lord's  day,  &c.,  &c.,  would  be  to  talk  quite  prettily  and  appropriately  of 
some  persons;  but,  applied  to  John  Anderson,  of  Service  Creek,  would  be 
ridiculous  bathos.  God  was  his  life,  his  soul,  his  aU  in  all !  In  God  his 
whole  moral  man  lived  and  moved  and  had  its  being !  He  walked  with  Him 
constantly,  as  a  personal  friepd;  and  I  doubt  whether  there  was  a  moment 
when  He  was  not  present  to  him  as  a  distinct  object  of  thought.  Very  soon 
this  fact  struck  me  so  forcibly  that  I  determined  to  make  the  old  man  my 
particular  study ;  and  began  to  play  the  spy  on  him  to  a  greater  extent  than, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  dignified  or  proper.  Ten  times  a 
day  have  I  gone  to  his  study  door,  and  peered  through  the  key-hole  to  see 
what  he  was  doing ;  and  eight  times  out  of  the  ten  I  found  him  on  his  knees. 
My  little  sleeping  apartment  was  next  to  his,  and  often,  long  after  our  old 
wooden  clock  had  commenced  striking  the  small  hours,  I  heard  the  low 
breathings  of  one  in  earnest  devotion.  Seeking  an  explanation,  I  was  told, 
by  the  old  lady,  after  some  cross-questioning,  that,  being  extremely  subject  to 
nervous  wakefulness,  he  found  nothing  better  to  do  than  rise  and  spend  a  half 
hour  in  prayer.  This  mode  of  composing  unquiet  nerves  appeared  to  me  a 
strange  business,  and  I  resolved  to  know  more  about  it.  Searching  carefully 
the  partition,  I  found  a  large  cranny,  to  which  I  applied  my  ear  with  audi 
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good  effect  that  I  was  able  to  catch  much  of  what  he  said — and  such  praying 
I  never  heard  before,  nor  expect  to  hear  again.  It  was  not  prayer  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  an  outgush  of  holy,  child-like  confidence 
m  a  Father  with  whom  he  was  in  familiar  colloquy ;  sometimes  taking  the  form 
of  a  confession  of  unworthiness,  sometimes  that  of  an  humble  interrogatory, 
then  passing  over  into  a  sort  of  argumentative  pleading,  in  which  he  would 
remind  his  Heavenly  Friend  of  his  engagements  in  the  everlasting  covenant, 
of  some  gracious  promise  in  the  Word,  of  the  blood-shedding  on  Mount  Cal- 
vary, of  his  past  providential  dealings,  and  all  this  with  such  deep  feelings  of 
love,  gratitude,  self-abasement  and  triumphant  hope,  that  I  was  absolutely 
astounded  and  tore  myself  away,  aghast  at  the  presumption  with  which  I  had 
been  violating  the  sanctity  of  a  place,  holy  as  Heaven  itself;  stealing,  like  a 
vile  thief  and  eaves-dropper,  into  the  nuptial  chamber,  where  the  Lord  was 
communing  with  his  mystic  spouse.  To  my  mind  there  was  something  awful 
in  the  thought  of  a  mortal  creature  holding  such  close  correspondence  with 
the  invisible  world ; — nestling  itself,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  the  very  bosom  of 
God.  Many  a  night  it  robbed  me  of  sleep,  and  when,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  little  man  joined  our  family  circle,  in  his  usual  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
way,  I  would  gaze  at  him  as  if  I  saw  a  spirit ! 

Much  of  this  temper  he  carried  into  his  religious  exercises  in  the  family, 
though  I  have  heard  it  questioned, — only,  however,  by  persons  not  favourably 
situated  for  judging.  He  was  undoubtedly  dull  oftentimes  ;  but  this  pro- 
ceeded from  his  extreme  timidity ;  for,  with  all  his  excellencies,  he  was  as 
bashful  as  a  child.  Odd  as  the  remark  may  seem,  it  is  strictly  true,  that  the 
presence  of  a  pair  of  lubberly  students  would  weigh  him  down  to  the  earth;  and, 
accordingly,  I  always  observed  that  our  vernal  migration  produced  the  happiest 
effect  upon  him.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  alone  with  God,  and  the 
little  flock  committed  to  his  guardianship,  of  which  my  extreme  youth  allowed 
him  to  consider  me  a  part.  It  was  now  his  spirit  became  emancipated, 
bounded  at  once  into  the  empyrean,  and  there  soared  and  swam  like  the  eagle 
m  its  native  element.  Happy  old  man !  Death  must  have  been  comparatively 
a  very  trifling  change  to  him  ;  for  the  hallowed  employments  and  pleasures 
on  which  he  entered,  were  those  which  formed  the  whole  happiness  of  his 
earthly  existence. 

Much  of  that  almost  infantile  ignorance  of  the  world  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  may  be  traced  to  this  absorption  of  the  mind  in  higher  objects. 
His  natural  shrewdness  was  considerable,  and  the  only  reason  of  its  imperfect 
development  in  relation  to  common  occurrences  must  have  been  the  small 
degree  of  interest  he  felt  in  them.  They  passed  by,  as  the  successive  parts  of 
a  landscape  pass  by  the  traveller  in  a  rail-car,  while  engaged  in  animated 
conversation.  They  were  seen,  but  that  was  all.  The  faculty  of  attention 
did  not  act  on  them ;  consequently  they  never  lodged  deep  enough  to  fructify 
into  maxims  and  rules  of  conduct.  Thus  he  was  known  to  miss  the  road  to 
his  own  church  (never  with  old  grey)  after  travelling  it  every  second  Sabbath 
for  twenty  years.  It  in  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  could  discriminate 
between  a  dish  of  pork  and  of  mutton,  calling  each  by  its  proper  name.  On 
one  occasion  he  exchanged  a  valuable  horse,  which  a  designing  knave  persuaded 
him  was  lame,  for  one  that  was  stone  blind  and  in  the  last  stage  of  the  glanders. 
There  was  nothing  allied  to  stupidity  in  this,  for  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  if  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  study  horse-flesh,  he  would,  in 
less  than  six  months,  have  made  himself  the  best  farrier  in  the  district. 

In  the  same  way  may  be  explained  another  peculiarity  in  his  character,  on 
which  I  have  often  reflected.  There  were  few  or  none  of  his  acquaintance 
with  whom  he  had  close  and  confidential  intercourse.  Loved  by  all,  and  in 
torn  loving  all,  (for  his  heart  was  tender  to  a  fault),  he  knew  little  of  the  pains 
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and  pleasures  of  human  friendship.  At  least,  I  never  heard  him  speak  of 
more  than  two  persons,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Beveridge,  (both  of 
them  deceased,)  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  they  were  any  more  to  him 
thau  others  possessing  equal  intrinsic  worth.  The  truth  is  that  one  great 
object  preoccupied  his  mind — the  Lord  Jesus  was  so  sensibly  and  ever  present 
that  his  heart  had  no  room  for  any  other,  except  as  "  beloved  for  Christ's  sake." 
In  this  absolute  independence  of  created  sources  of  enjoyment,  even  the  most 
innocent,  there  was  a  wonderful  contrast  between  him  and  the  pious  Dr. 
Doddridge,  with  an  equally  striking  likeness  to  Leighton  and  Payson.  The 
former  could  scarcely  live,  except  when  basking  in  a  friend's  smile.  His  cor- 
respondents were  numerous,  and  his  peace  of  mind  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
at  their  mercy.  Witness  the  following  paragraph  from  one  of  his  letters, 
which,  coming  from  such  a  man,  must  excite  not  only  pity  but  astonishment. 
"  Your  reflections  on  the  love  of  God,  and  the  vanity  of  creature  love,  are  just, 
and  I  enter  into  the  spirit  of  them.  I  have  a  few  darling  friends  ;  yet  from 
them  I  meet  with  frequent  disappointments  Tou,  in  particular,  are  alwajs 
friendly  and  kind  ;  yet,  though  I  have  some  of  the  most  delightful  enjoyments 
of  friendship  with  you,  pain  of  parting,  and  the  impatience  of  absence,  embitter 
even  these.  My  present  happiness  lies  so  much  in  my  friends  that  they  fre- 
quently discompose  me.  Every  thmg  like  a  slight  or  neglect  fi^m  them 
touches  to  the  quick,  and  when  I  imagine  them  out  of  humour  I  am  so  fcr 
from  being  cheerftil  that  I  cannot  be  goodnatured.  If  they  look  upon  me 
a  little  more  coldly  than  ordinary,  while  they  express  their  affection  for  another, 
I  am  uneasy,  and  a  thousand  minute  occurrences,  which  others  take  no  notice 
of,  are  to  me  some  of  the  most  solid  afflictions  of  my  life.  They  unfit  me  for 
pleasure  and  business.     May  God  forgive  me,  they  unfit  me  for  devotion  too." 

Poor  dear  Philip !  as  brave  old  Luther  would  exclaim  when  he  received 
communications,  not  unlike  this  of  our  good  Doctor,  from  his  namesake  and 
prototype,  the  amiable  Melancthon.  Well  might  he  add  in  the  following  para- 
graph,— "  Let  us  learn  to  place  supreme  affection  upon  our  Creator,  for  it  b 
that  alone  which  can  afford  us  lasting  satisfaction."  His  bark  would  have 
enjoyed  a  much  more  quiet  berth  in  the  chopping  seas  and  cross  currents  of 
life,  had  he  not  so  unwisely  attached  to  it  so  many  miserable  hedgers,  instead 
of  holding  on  with  calm  and  undivided  reliance  to  the  great  sheet  anchor 
within  the  vail.  Dr.  Anderson  could  not  possibly  have  used  such  language 
under  any  circumstances.  There  was  but  one  friend  whose  absence  or  frown 
could  give  him  serious  discomposure,  and  that  friend  never  « looked  coldly  on 
him,'' 

Accordingly,  he  was  always  cheerful  and  happy.  Though  quiet  and  silent 
above  mosj;  men,  and  generally  looking  downward,  as  if  occupied  with  some- 
thing he  did  not  care  to  speak  of,  yet  those  who  caught  the  expression  of  his 
eye,  saw  that  he  was  conversing  with  serene  and  pleasant  thoughts.  When 
suddenly  addressed,  he  would  start  as  if  from  a  dream,  and  ask  the  speaker 
to  repeat  his  remark.  He  had  evidently  been  in  the  land  of  Beulah,  discours- 
ing with  "  the  shining  ones  who  walk  there,  because  it  is  on  the  borders  of 
Heaven."  Earth  had  little  that  could  annoy  such  a  spirit.  I  never  knew 
him,  during  my  three  years'  daily  intercourse,  to  utter  a  ft^tftil  word  concern- 
ing his  secular  concerns,  or  express  a  wish  for  something  not  at  hand,  or  betray 
a  secret  thought  that  his  earthly  condition  could  in  any  way  be  bettered. 
His  salary  was  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  a  year,  half  of  which 
his  people  paid  in  provisions.  These  were  not  always  the  best  of  their  kind ; — 
a  fact  that  often  ruffled  the  good  humour  of  his  worthy  partner ; — ^but  never 
was  there  a  bosom  mor<3  unfit  than  that  of  her  liege  lord  to  be  the  depository  of 
her  griefs.  She  never  could  ascertain  even  whether  he  heard  her.  This  want  of 
sympathy  on  so  tender  a  point  was  positively  the  only  drop  of  bitterness  in 
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her  cup  of  domestic  felicity ; — from  which  may  be  inferred,  without  much 
violence,  that, on  the  whole,  the  current  of  life  ran  pretty  smooth  in  our  little 
valley. 

Another  feature  of  character  was  his  extraordinary  humility.  Dr.  Anderson 
was  a  writer  of  considerable  distinction.  Few  divines  of  the  day  were  his 
superiors.  Moreover,  a  respectable  and  growing  denomination  of  Christians 
looked  upon  him,  if  not  as  their  Moses  and  spiritual  founder,  at  least  as  their 
ecclesiastical  Joshua,  who,  by  his  prowess  in  the  theological  battle-field,  had 
given  them  deliverance  from  their  enemies  round  about.  The  manifestation 
of  a  little  self-complacency,  at  times,  would,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
been  quite  pardonable.  A  certain  composed  dignity,  which  seems  to  say  in 
the  most  delicate  manner  possible  that  they  and  their  company  are  not  pre. 
cisely  on  an  equal  footing,  is  supposed  to  sit  very  gracefully  on  distinguished 
persons.  But  it  was  a  gracefulness  which  he  never  reached.  It  always 
appeared  to  me  that,  living,  as  he  did,  in  constant  communion  with  God,  he 
could  not  rise  from  the  prostration  of  soul  belonging  to  bis  habitual  employ- 
ment so  as  to  assert  his  proper  place  among  men;  accustomed  to  lie  low  in 
the  dust  before  the  "  Excellent  Glory,"  he  crouched  and  shrunk  before  the 
most  insignificant  mortal.     Examples  without  number  could  be  given. 

His  deportment  at  meetings  of  the  clergy  has  been  already  noticed.  We 
always  observed,  on  such  occasions,  that,  if  there  was  a  corner  of  the  room 
particularly  dark  and  retired,  he  was  sure  to  occupy  it.  Scarcely  ever  would 
he  rise  to  speak,  even  on  subjects  of  importance,  unless  compelled  by  circum- 
stances or  a  call  of  the  Moderator.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  attempts  made, 
by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  to  pay  him  a  compliment — but  it  was  never 
undertaken  twice  by  the  same  person.  The  old  man  would  turn  red  in  the 
face,  as  if  struck  with  apoplexy,  groan  forth,  with  many  repetitions,  Iiis 
favourite  Hebrew  guttural,  and  jerk  his  chair  from  right  to  left  with  surpris- 
ing a^lity.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  speaker  could  not  be  in  earnest, 
but  was  laughing  at  him.  Few  things  annoyed  him  more,  in  the  intercourse 
of  society,  than  being  addressed  as  Doctor  of  Divinity — not  that  he  felt  (as 
&r  as  I  could  learn)  any  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  subject,  but  because  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  distinguished  from  his  brethren.  I  have  heard  and  read 
of  a  similar  antipathy  expressed  by  certain  divines  since  that  time,  but,  in 
most  cases,  have  indulged  in  a  little  skepticism  as  to  its  reality.  Somehow, 
above  all  the  din  of  their  noisy  protestation  *'  nolo  doctorari,^'  the  small  voice 
has  made  itself  heard,  whispering  that,  at  heart,  they  like  to  bear  the  cross 
rather  better  than  their  quiet  neighbours  !  But  no  such  suspicion  could  pos- 
sibly be  harboured  against  Dr.  Anderson.  A  more  artless,  simple-minded 
being  never  existed.  He  could  no  more  appear  what  he  was  not,  or  conceal 
what  he  was,  than  an  infant  at  the  breast. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  exemplification  of  his  humble  and  subdued  spirit 
was  the  readuiess  with  which  he  acknowledged  his  faults  to  those  whom,  by 
some  heat  of  temper,  he  had  offended.  I  will  not  deny  the  fact  that  he  had 
his  share  of  what  Buchanan  calls  the  ^*  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorumi'^ — in 
other  words,  that  he  was  sometimes  a  little  vehement,  only,  however,  in  mat- 
ters of  controversy,  and  when  he  thought  important  principles  at  stake. 
When  raised  to  such  a  point  that  he  became  distinctly  conscious  of  it,  he 
would  retire  from  his  parlour  into  his  sanctum,  where  he  would  remain  a  few 
minutes ;  then  return,  « calm  as  a  summer  morning,"  and,  with  a  meek 
apology,  resume  the  argument.  I,  myself,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  have 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  his  amende  honorable — when  the  wonder  was, 
not  that  he  had  been  irritated,  but  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  cool  my  polemic 
ardour  by  some  vigorous  application  of  the  argumentum a  posteriori.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that,  on  such  occasions,  I  had  grace  to  be  greatly  humiliated  and  grieved. 
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The  usual  subject  of  dispute  was  the  War  which  had  just  commenced  between 
our  country  and  Great  Britain.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  violent  Democrat, 
— principally  on  religious  grounds ;  as  he  considered  the  British  Government 
to  bo  a  great  Anti-Christian  power,  which,  by  its  usurpation  of  headship  OTer 
the  Church,  and  its  hostility  to  a  «  covenanted  reformation,"  had  entailed  upon 
itself  all  the  woes  written  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  younger  belligerent  was  a 
thorough-going  Federalist,  full  of  fire  and  fury  against  the  "  unnatural  con- 
test "  with  our  amiable  mother.  On  the  whole  we  were  not  badly  matched. 
My  adversary  understood  his  subject,  and  had  Grotius  on  the  Rights  of  Neu- 
trals at  his  fingers'  ends.  Unfortunately  for  him,  I  had  something  at  my 
tongue*8  end,  which  he  had  not, — a  prodigious  quantity  of  words ;  and  once, 
I  so  completely  overwhelmed  him  with  my  nonsense  that  he  lost  all  patience, 
— actually  calling,  without  any  attempt  at  circumlocution,  the  only  son  of  mj 
respected  father  a— .magpie  /  Ilis  manner  was  violent,  and  his  voice  trembled 
with  excitement.  Scarcely  had  the  unlucky  word  escaped  him,  when  he  turned 
pale  with  horror,  and  rushed  into  his  little  closet,  where  he  remained  half  an 
hour.  But,  oh,  the  transformation  that  had  taken  place  in  that  brief  period! 
It  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  change  wrought  in  the  tumultaoos 
sea  of  Tiberias,  when  it  heard  the  voice  of  its  God,  saying,  in  tones  that  pene- 
trated to  its  deepest  caverns,  "  Peace !  Be  still !  "  The  scene  that  ensued  is  is 
fresh  before  my  mind  as  if  it  occurred  yesterday.  There  stands  the  strong  man, 
bowing  himself  before  a  petulant  child  !  Suffocated  with  emotion, — the  tears 
streaming  down  his  %iged  cheeks,  and  every  limb  trembling  as  if  in  a  paroxysm 
of  fever,  he  seizes  my  hand  convulsively,  and  pours  out  his  confession  of  the 
wrong  he  has  done  me,  with  a  fervour  and  contrition  of  soul,  that  could  not 
have  been  more  deep  or  heartfelt,  had  he  plunged  a  knife  into  my  bosom ! 

I  merely  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  man.  In  view  of  his  whole  charac- 
ter, it  must  be  granted  that  his  qualities  were  not  the  stuff  which  heroes  are 
made  of — such,  at  least,  as  stand  for  heroes  in  the  world's  vocabulary;  but 
his  record  is  on  high ;  and  he  has  long  since  gone  to  a  place  where  I  appre- 
hend few  of  these  gentlemen  will  bear  him  company. 

I  shall  conclude  my  sketch  with  a  brief  notice  of  his  worthy  lady,  to  whom 
I  have  already  more  than  once  alluded.  The  old  adage  that  marriages  are  made  in 
Heaven,  but  so  strangely  jumbled,  in  their  voyage  downward,  that  few  have 
the  happiness  of  lighting  on  their  proper  mates,  was  signally  refuted  in  the 
case  of  this  truly  primitive  couple.  Their  manner  of  coming  together  was 
characteristic.  The  Doctor,  having  arrived  at  the  shady  side  of  forty, — ^his 
good  people,  sympathizing  witb  his  lonely  and  helpless  condition,  felt  a  great 
desire  to  see  him  married.  But  how  to  bring  it  about,  in  a  country  where  the 
good  old  patriarchal  mode  of  settling  preliminaries  by  some  judicious  Eliezer 
of  Damascus  had  gone  into  disuse,  was  a  riddle  which  no  Sphynx  among  them 
could  expound.  Providence,  however,  took  the  affair  into  his  own  hands,  and 
accomplished  it  in  the  most  quiet  way  imaginable, — providing  him  with  a 
most  excellent  Eve,  in  a  certain  sense  from  his  very  side.  On  a  pleasant  win- 
ter night,  while  chatting  with  the  honest  Scotch  farmer  at  whose  house  he 
lodged,  the  latter,  encouraged  by  certain  favourable  appearances,  introduced  the 
subject  of  matrimony.  The  Doctor,  having  a  distinct  perception  that  this 
kind  of  covenant  imperatively  required  a  female,  (differing  here  fi^m  the  old 
«  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  which  acknowledged,  as  parties  contracting, 
only  "noblemen,  knights,  burgesses,  citizens  and  ministers  of  the  Gtospel,") 
was  asking,  in  a  tone  of  utter  bewilderment  and  hopelessness,  where  on  earth 
she  could  be  obtained,  when  the  door  opened  suddenly ;  and  in  entered  the  fiar- 
mer's  sister-in-law,  a  huge,  antique  maiden  of  forty-five,  who  resided  with 
him  m  the  capacity  of  deputy  house-keeper.  She  was  no  Venus,  nor  exactly 
the  lady  who  stood  before  the  glowing  fancy  of  Milton  when  he  sang, 
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'Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heaven  in  her  eye. 
In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  love." 

But  she  was  a  pious  and  discreet  Christian  damsel,  well  skilled  in  the  mys- 
tery of  preparing  the  Doctor*s  favourite  broth,  and  who  could  lilt  Ralph  Ersk- 
ine's  "  Gospel  Sonnets  "  like  a  nightingale.  Struck  with  a  sudden  thought, 
James  replied,  "  Atweel,  Minister,  What's  to  hinder  thee  from  buckling  with 
cor  Lizzy  here  "?  The  good  minister  was  electrified,  seized  the  idea  at  once, 
wondering  that  it  had  never  occurred  before ;  and  Lizzy,  nothing  loth,  was,  in 
a  short  time,  installed  mistress  of  the  manse. 

Their  union  was  a  "  crowning  mercy  "  to  both,  especially  to  the  husband. 
She  proved,  in  every  respect,  the  very  thing  he  needed — a  Sarah,  to  guide  his 
house  with  discretion  (though  she  never  gave  him  an  Isaac) ;  an  Aaron  to 
speak  for  him  before  the  Pharaohs  of  the  world,  when  it  was  needful  to  com- 
mune with  them  in  the  way  of  secular  business  ;  and  a  Miriam  to  refresh  him 
in  his  hours  of  weariness  with  a  Psalm  of  David ;  while,  in  his  own  proper 
domain,  she  was  proud  and  happy  to  acknowledge  his  immeasurable  superior. 
ity.  Indeed,  it  was  quite  evident  that,  though  comparing  them  physically, 
one  might,  without  any  great  stretch  of  fancy,  conceive  of  his  creeping  into 
her  pocket,  she  thought  him  the  greatest  specimen  of  a  man  (the  « two  Ersk. 
ines  "  perhaps  excepted)  that  had  lived  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  !  She 
was  never  seriously  offended  with  me  but  once — ^by  my  proposing  that  she 
should  sing  to  him  Burns'  famous  song,  "  John  Anderson,  my  joe."  Other 
delinquencies  met  with  a  ready  forgiveness — my  felonious  visits,  for  instance, 
to  her  honey  jar  and  hens'  nests ;  the  revengeful  pranks  on  her  two  maidens 
for  informing  against  me ;  and  even  my  schismatical  proceedings  «  anent  the 
War  ";  but  that  I  should  advise  her  to  address  Mr.  Anderson  with  the  profane 
familiarity  of  an  old  tinker's  wife,  threw  the  good  soul  into  a  terrible  conster- 
nation. She  was  really  angry,  and  nothing  but  pity  on  my  youth  restrained 
her  from  calling  me  outright  a  "  Doeg,  the  Edomite  " — nay,  a  very  "  Rab- 
shakeh  "!  She  did  not  survive  him  long,  and  is  lying,  as  I  suppose,  at  his 
side,  in  the  little  burial  yard,  not  far  from  their  dwelling.  With  my  know- 
ledge of  the  locality,  I  almost  fancy  that  I  could  point  out  the  very  spot. 
Wherever  it  be,  the  ground  is  holy ;  for  it  contains  precious  dust ;  and  were 
the  question,  what  part  of  our  great  mother's  bosom  shall  be  our  final  rest- 
ing place,  worth  one  moment's  thought,  I  would  ask  no  higher  honour  than 
that  of  lying  at  their  feet. 

Yours  with  sincere  regard  and  in  Christian  bonds, 

ALEXANDER  McCLELLAND. 


THOMAS  BEVERIDGE  * 

1784—1798. 

Thomas  Bbveribgb  was  bom  in  the  year  1749,  of  respectable  parents,  at 
Eastside,  Parish  <^  Fossoway,  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  He  was  brought  up  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  William  Mair,  of  Muckart,  author  of  Lectures  on  the 
first  three  chapters  of  Matthew's  Gloepel ;  which  Lectures  are  introduced  with  a 
prcfiioe  from  Mr.  Beveridjge's  pen.  Having  gone  through  his  preparatory  course, 
be  became  a  student  of  Theology  under  the  direction  <tf  the  Rev.  William 
Moneriefi^  dl  Alloa. 

•  Brief  Memoir  by  Rev.  William  Marshall. — Miller's  Sketches. — MS.  from  his  son, 
llev.  Thomas  Bereridge,  D.D. 
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Not  long  after  ho  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the 
Rev.  Adam  Gib,  an  aged  minister  of  Edinbm*gh,  with  whom  he  laboured  to 
great  acceptance,  for  some  time,  as  a  son  with  a  fitther.  In  the  year  1783  the 
Associate  Presbytery  c^  Pennsylvania  having  sent  to  Scotland  for  aid,  the 
General  Associate  Synod  appointed  Mr.  Beveridge  to  come  to  America;  and, 
accordingly,  after  being  ordained  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Edinbur^,  be 
came  to  this  comitry  in  the  spring  of  1784.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  be  took 
his  seat  in  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  convened  at  Philadelphia. 

Scarcely  had  he  become  a  member  of  the  .Body,  when  they  foond  oocasion  to 
put  his  abilities  in  requisition  for  a  very  important  service.  It  was  thon^t 
expedient  to  draw  up  a  "  Testimony  for  the  Doctrine  and  Order  of  the  Churdi 
of  Christ,"  accommodated,  in  some  respects,  to  the  peculiar  state  c^  things  in 
this  country;  and  Mr.  Beveridge  was  appointed  to  finme  the  instrument.  This 
work  he  performed  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer ;  and  in  August  of  that 
year  it  w-ss  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Presbytery.  A  request  having  been 
preferred  to  the  Presbytery,  by  several  respectable  inhabitants  of  CamlHidge, 
N.  Y.,  that  a  minister  might  be  sent  to  them,  who  should  dispense  the  ordinaooes 
according  to  the  received  principles  d  the  said  Presbytery,  Mr.  Beveridge  was 
sent,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  to  labour  in  that  pla<^ ;  and,  after  he  had 
remained  there  a  few  months,  the  people  were  so  well  satisfied  with  him  as  to 
wish  to  secure  his  permanent  services. 

In  the  spring  of  1785  he  visited  the  city  d  New  York,  and  was  instramental 
in  planting  a  church  of  his  own  communion  there ;  and,  though  he  was  never 
afterwards  directly  connected  with  it,  he  seemed  always  to  regard  it  with  an 
almost  parental  affection. 

Having  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  Cambridge,  he  was  inducted  to  hie 
pastoral  charge  by  the  appropriate  solenmities,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1789. 
The  Sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  John 
Anderson. 

Here  Mr.  Beveridge  continued  to  labour  with  the  most  exemplary  seal  and 
fidelity  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Though  he  was  eminently  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  immediate  charge,  yet  he  by  no  means  confined  his  labours  to 
them,  but  went  abroad,  especidly  into  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  occasion  or 
opportunity  offered,  in  aid  <^  the  great  purposes  of  his  ministry.  In  1788  he 
presided  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  David  Goodwillie,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  and,  in  1792,  at  the  Ordination  of  the 
Rev.  John  Cree,*  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  preached  on  both  occasions. 

In  June,  1798,  he  set  out  for  Bamet,  Vt,  with  a  view  to  assist  one  d  his 
brethren,  the  Rev.  David  Goodwillie,  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
In  passing  through  the  town  of  Ryegate,  he  took  a  draught  of  bad  water,  whidi 
brought  on  a  violent  dysentery  that  issued  in  his  deatL  Notwithstanding  be 
was  quite  ill  when  he  reached  Bamet,  he  preached  on  Saturday;  and,  after 
assisting  m  the  administration  of  the  ordinance,  (though  so  feeble  that  be  was 
obliged  to  do  it  in  a  sitting  posture,)  he  preached  agam  on  Sabbath  evening.  This 
was  his  last  effort  in  public ;  and  it  was  characterized  by  an  indescribable  fervaar 

*  John  Crbk  was  an  emigrant  from  Scotland,  and  was  settled  in  the  oitj  of  New  Tork 
in  1791, — shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this  country.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  bis  eonfrega- 
tion  on  acconnt  of  an  inadequate  support,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Ligonier  Valley?  ftbont 
fifty  miles  East  from  Pittsburg,  where  he  laboured  but  a  few  years  before  his  dooeate. 
He  left  a  widow  and  several  daughtexs. 
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of  ^int,  which  eeemed  to  say  that  he  was  conscious  of  staDding  near  the  portals 
of  Heaven.  His  death  occurred  three  weeks  after  this;  and  the  interval  he 
occupied  almost  entirely  in  exercises  of  devotion,  or  in  testifying  to  those  around 
him  concerning  his  experience  of  the  power  and  excellence  of  the  Gospel. 

When  the  news  of  his  illness  reached  his  congregation,  two  of  his  Elders  were 
inunediately  sent  to  ascertain  his  condition,  and  render  him  all  needed  aid';  and, 
as  they  did  not  return  at  the  expected  time,  so  great  was  the  impatience  of  his 
flock  to  hear  from  him,  that  two  others  were  di)^patched  on  the  same  errand ;  but 
they  were  too  late  in  their  arrival  at  Bamet  ^ven  to  look  upon  his  corpse,  as  it 
had  just  been  committed  to  the  grave. 

The  disease  by  which  Mr.  Beveridge  was  affected,  unhappily  proved  contagious, 
and  was  communicated  to  several  members  of  the  &mily  of  Mr.  Goodwillie. 
Two  of  Mr.  G.*8  children  died  of  it,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave, 
previous  to  the  death  of  Mr.  B ;  and  Mr.  G.  himself  was  so  ill  that  his  recovery 
was  well-nigh  despaired  of.  The  Sabbath  found  them  in  these  affecting  circum- 
stances ;  and  when  Mr.  B.  saw  that  a  number  of  people  had  come  together  from 
sympathy  for  the  afflicted  &mily, — ^notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  he  raised  himself  up  in  the  bed,  and,  after  prayer  and  praise,  delivered  a 
pertinent  and  excellent  discourse  on  Psalm  xxxi,  23 :  "  0  love  the  Lord,  all  ye 
his  saints."  The  Church  at  Bamet  was  at  that  time  in  a  divided  state ;  and  he 
made  a  most  pathetic  application  of  his  subject  to  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  solemnly  declared  that,  if  they  persevered  in  their  contentions,  he  would  be 
a  witness  against  them  in  the  jud^ent.  His  sermon  was  an  hour  long ;  and 
the  effort,  as  might  have  been  expected,  proved  too  much  for  him.  In  the  course 
of  the  night  following,  the  intensity  of  his  disease  greatly  increased,  and  both 
himself  and  his  friends  relinquished  every  hope  of  his  recoveiy.  Just  at  the 
dawn  of  day  he  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  said, — *'  I  am  a  dying  man,  and  am 
dying  &st;  but  as  to  bodily  paio,  I  am  free  from  it.  I  feel  no  more  of  this 
than  you  do,  nor  is  there  a  man  in  Bamet  who  is  more  at  ease  than  I  am.  Did  you 
ever  witness  any  thing  similar  to  this  ?  Are  you  not  also  persuaded  I  am  dying  ?" 
Upon  being  answered  by  one  of  them, — "  yes,"  "  It  is  well,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
not  afraid  to  die."  Mr.  G.  and  his  &mily  having  now  come  into  the  room,  Mr. 
Beveridge  remarked  that  he  would  pray  with  them  once  more  before  he  departed ; 
and  immediately  he  stretched  forth  his  hands,  and  commended  to  God,  with  an 
audible  voice,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  general,  the  Secession  Body  in  particular, 
his  own  congregation  at  Cambridge,  especially  the  younger  portion  of  it,  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  Mr.  Marshall  in  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Goodwillie,  by 
name,  praying  that  they  might  be  sustained  under  their  severe  afflictions ;  and, 
finally,  he  prayed  for  those  who  had  so  &ithfrilly  ministered  to  him  in  his  illness ; 
and,  having  committed  his  own  soul  into  his  Bedeemer's  hands,  he  concluded,  in 
allusicHi,  no  doubt,  to  what  David  says  in  the  dose  of  the  seventy-second  Psalm, 
with  these  words : — •'  The  prayers  of  Thomas  Beveridge  aare  rum  ended,^^  After 
this,  he  addressed  words  of  exhortation  to  those  who  were  about  him,  acoommo- 
dalmg  himself  with  great  felicity  to  their  different  characters  and  circumstances. 
In  the  afternoon  he  called  for  Mr.  Gkxxlwillie,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what 
tame  the  Son  of  Man  would  come;  and  he  replied  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
about  ten  o'clock  the  ensuing  night,  or  at  latest  about  cock-crowing ;  and  the 
answer  proved  prophetic ;  for,  at  just  about  ten,  he  expired  without  a  struggle. 
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His  body  lies  in  the  burial  place  at  Bamet,  and  in  the  part  <^  it  a^^ffopriated 
to  the  use  of  Mr.  Goodwillie's  family,  by  the  side  of  his  two  children  who  died  of 
the  same  disease  with  himself.  A  suitable  monument  has  be^  built  over  hia 
grave. 

Mr.  Beveridge  was  married,  shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Cambrid^  in 
1789,  to  Jeanet  Frothin^am,  who  had  come,  with  her  widowed  mother,  firom 
Scotland  to  this  country  about  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Revohition. 
She  died  November  8,  1820,  having  lived  a  widow  twenty-two  years.  They 
had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  young.ist  son,  and  har^ 
child,  is  the  Rev.  TTiomas  Bevendge,  D.B.,  now  (1863)  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Xenia,  0. 

Thomas  Hanna  Beyeridoe,  a  grandson  of  the  subject  of  this  sketdt,  and 
a  son  of  the  B«v.  Thomas  Beveridge,  D.D.,  was  the  eldest  child  of  his  parents, 
and  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Mait^  31,  1830.  His  early  intellectual  ckvekp- 
ments  were  somewhat  remarkable.  At  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven^ — his  fiiAcr 
havmg  meanwhile  removed  to  Cannonsburgh — he  commenced  the  study  ci  Latin, 
and,  ni  1842,  when  he  was  only  twelve,  entered  the  Freshman  class  crif  Jefifenon 
CoU^.  He  graduated  in  1847,  having  been  kept  at  home  for  a  year  before 
entering  the  Junior  class.  His  religious  character  was  developed  sdlently  and 
gradually,  without  any  sudden  and  marked  change  at  any  particular  time.  In 
the  &11  of  1847  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  instroctioo  of 
the  Bev.  Abraham  Anderson,  D.D.  and  his  &ther.  After  paasmg  throu^  tlie 
usual  course  of  study  and  the  usual  trials,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pre^* 
bytery  of  Chartiers  in  the  summer  of  1851 ;  but,  as  he  was  then  only  twenty-<ne 
years  of  age,  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  ooo- 
tinue  his  theological  studies  during  the  ensuing  winter.  He,  accordin^y,  attended 
the  Seminary  a  fifth  session,  preaching  occasionally  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thsr- 
ing  part  of  t^e  year  1851  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  an  acooont 
of  the  life  of  the  Bev.  T.  B.  Hanna,  and  a  selection  of  his  sermons,  which  was 
published  shortly  after.  After  suffering  severely  from  ill  health,  and  visiting 
various  places,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  in  the  early  part  of  1853,  and  in  June  of 
that  year  commenced  his  labours  in  what  was  then  called  the  Misaon  Chardi, 
now  the  Sixth  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  ordained  in 
October  following.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1854,  he  wis  married  to  Maiy  Ken 
McBride,  <^  Philadelphia,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  both  sons.  In  Augn^ 
1860,  agreeably  to  a  request  from  the  congregation  in  Kishacoquillas,  in  Miffin 
County,  Pa.,  he  consented  to  supply  their  pulpit  for  two  Sabbatbs.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  enjoyed  the  journey  exceedingly. 
The  morning  after  their  arrival  at  the  house  of  the  friend  with  whom  tliey  stop- 
ped, (Wednesday,)  he  was  seized  witb  a  violent  illness,  which  proved  to  be  con- 
gestion d  the  brain,  and  terminated  his  life  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
His  remains  were  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  his  Funeral,  die  next  Mcmday, 
was  attended  with  every  demonstration  of  affectionate  respect  He  possessed  a 
vigorous  and  highly  cultivated  intellect,  with  the  most  kindly  and  benignant 
spirit,  and  adorned  every  relation  that  he  sustamed.  A  writer  in  Forney's 
Phihidelphia  Press  presents  the  following  outline  of  his  labours : — 

**  The  life  of  Mr.  Beveridge  was  a  busy  and  brief  one.  He  was  bom  in  Marchj 
1880,  and  died  on  the  threshold  of  his  thirty-first  year.  And  yet  the  catalogue  of  his 
labours,  even  though  his  field  was  in  the  unostentatious  sphere  of  the  ministry,—* 
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department  requiring  more  labour,  and  exhibiting  fewer  immediate  results,  than  any 
other  human  profession,  is  a  record  of  unceasing  toil,  assiduity  and  attention  Let 
us  briefly  recapitulate.  At  twenty-one  he  had  passed  through  College  and  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  At  twenty-two,  he  publishes  a  volume  biographical  of  Rev.  T.  B. 
Hanna,  (a  young  divine  whose  career  much  resembled  his  own,) — a  work  highly  cre- 
ditable to  his  head  and  heart ;  at  twenty-three,  he  assumes  the  charge  of  a  congre- 
gation in  this  city  ;  at  twenty-four,  he  becomes  a  Presbyter  of  the  Associate  Synod, 
and  is  ordained  to  the  holy  work  of  the  Ministry  ;  at  twenty-six,  he  edits  and  tran- 
scribes for  the  press  *  Anderson's  Lectures  on  Theology," — a  task  of  wonderful 
magnitude  ;  at  twenty-eight,  he  assumes  the  editorship  of  the  Evangelical  Reposi- 
tory, the  magazine  of  his  denomination  ;  at  twenty-nine,  he  is  chosen  Clerk  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  ;  at  thirty,  he  is  elected  a  member  of  the 
Assembly's  Mission  Board  ;  and,  in  his  thirty-first  year,  he  suddenly  leaves  the 
scene  of  his  labours  for  that  of  labour's  reward."- 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  BEVERIDGE,  D.D. 

Cannonsburo,  January  16, 1848. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir :  As  nearly  all  those  who  have  personal  recollections 
of  my  father  have  passed  away,  I  will  not  decline  your  request  that  I  should 
furnish  you  with  some  general  estimate  of  his  character,  though  I  do  it  under 
the  full  consciousness  of  the  great  delicacy  of  bearing  testimony  concerning 
one  to  whom  I  sustain  so  near  and  tender  a  relation. 

In  respect  to  his  early  history  I  can  add  nothing  of  interest  to  the  mate- 
rials already  within  your  reach,  except  perhaps  in  one  particular.  This  relates 
to  the  opposition  which  he  made  to  the  principle  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments. 
He  has  been  much  blamed  by  some,  and  much  commended  by  others,  for  con- 
tributing to  a  revolution  of  sentiment  on  this  subject,  both  in  Britain  and 
America.  At  the  time  when  the  first  Seceders  withdrew  from  the  prevailing 
party  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  in  1733,  although  they  com- 
plained of  many  corruptions  in  the  Church  as  established,  and  in  the  Establish- 
ment itself,  yet  they  made  no  complaint  against  the  principle  of  Establishments. 
They  were  opposed  to  what  they  considered  great  corruptions  in  some  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  settlement  of  ministers,  yet  they  were  themselves  settled 
according  to  these  laws,  and  received  their  salaries  from  the  Government,  the 
same  as  others.  But  very  soon  after  their  secession,  the  faults  of  the  Estab- 
lishment began  to  appear  to  some  of  the  Seceders  to  be  inseparable  from  its 
rery  nature.  As  Mr.  Barnes  says  of  the  abuses  of  slavery,  they  appear  to 
belong  to  the  very  essence  of  the  thing.  Hence  they  began  to  entertain 
doubts  on  the  general  question  of  Establishments.  These  were  avowed  first 
and  mos^  prominently  among  the  members  of  the  General  Synod  or  Anti-Bur- 
gher division  of  the  Secession.  Some  of  their  young  men,  when  on  trials  for 
license,  hesitated  to  give  an  unqualified  assent  to  those  articles  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,  which  are  generally  considered  as  favouring  the  Civil 
Establishment  of  religion,  and  as  giving  to  the  Magistrate  some  control  over 
the  Church  in  matters  purely  religious.  At  first  these  scruples  were  so  far 
removed  that  the  Confession  was  received  without  any  express  limitation. 
My  father  entertained  these  scruples,  in  common  with  some  others,  and  was 
the  first  one  ordained  with  an  explicit  allowance  of  objections  against  the  Con 
fession  on  this  point.  Immediately  after  his  Ordination,  he  sailed  for  the 
United  States,  and  was  appointed,  together  with  Dr.  Anderson,  to  prepare  an 
exhibition  of  the  principles  of  the  Associate  Church,  auited  to  their  circum- 
stances in  this  country.  Into  this  exhibition,  or  Testimony  as  it  is  generally 
called,  he  introduced  his  views  of  the  Magistrate's  power,  and  a  limitation  of 
the  approbation  of  the  Confession  on  this  subject.  For  doing  this  he  was 
mnch  blamed  by  those  of  his  brethren  in  Scotland  who  still  continued  to 
advocate  Civil  Establishments  of  Religion.  He  was  also  severely  handled  by 
some  other  Presbyterian  denominations  in  the  United  States,  whose  views  of 
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the  separation  of  Church  and  State  did  not  extend  so  far  as  his  own.  This 
exhibition  of  the  principles  of  the  Associate  Church  was  republished  in  Scot- 
land, and  strengthened  very  much  the  hands  of  those  who  have  of  late  years 
been  called  Voluntaries.  It  was  made  the  model  of  a  new  exhibition  of  the 
principles  of  the  General  Synod,  which,  after  several  years'  consideration,  was 
enacted  in  1804.  This  new  testimony  not  only  follows  the  form  of  the  Ameri- 
can, but  embraces  nearly  the  same  principles  on  the  subject  of  the  Magistrate's 
power.  It  was  on  this  ground  strenuously  opposed  by  a  few  eminent  men, 
who,  in  consequence  of  its  adoption,  were  separated  from  their  bretlireo. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  these  men,  the  voluntary  principle,  favoured 
by  this  Testimony,  has  become  nearly  universal  among  the  Seceders  in  Scot- 
land, and  appears  to  be  extending  itself  rapidly  throughout  Britain  and  the 
other  Protestant  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  likely  that,  in  effecting  this  revo- 
lution, there  were  many  whose  influence  was  gieater  than  that  of  my  father. 
Yet  whatever  influence  he  had,  it  was  exerted  zealously  upon  this  side.  He, 
however,  complained  that  some  of  his  brethren  had  carried  their  opposition  to 
Establishments  to  such  an  extreme  that  he  could  not  follow  them ;  and  he  is, 
by  no  means,  to  be  identified  with  all  the  views  defended  at  present  under  the 
name  of  Voluntaryism.  He  even  expressed  an  entire  willingness,  so  fiu-  as 
related  to  himself,  that  some  of  the  expressions  in  the  American  Testimony  on 
this  subject  should  be  altered  to  obviate  the  exceptions  which  had  been  urged 
against  them,  and  particularly  the  expression  respecting  the  Magistrate, — ^that 
« his  whole  duty  as  a  Magistrate  respects  men,  not  as  Christians,  but  as 
members  of  civil  society."  * 

Although  my  father  did  not  come  to  the  United  States  till  after  the  Revo- 
lution, he  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  in  their  struggle 
with  Great  Britain  for  their  Independence;  and  when  appointed  as  a  Mission- 
ary  to  the  United  States,  in  1783,  he  consented  without  hesitation.  At  this 
time  ministers  in  Scotland  had  almost  the  same  horror  of  a  mission  to 
America  as  if  it  had  been  a  banishment  to  Botany  Bay.  The  petitions  sent 
to  the  General  Synod  from  various  parts  of  the  States  were  frequent  and 
urgent,  and  the  Synod  entered  upon  the  subject  of  missions  with  commendable 
zeal.  Both  ministers  and  people  contributed  money  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
the  missionaries,  and  collected  libraries  for  them,  with  great  liberality,  yet 
this  reluctance  could  not  be  overcome.  The  Synod  appointed  some  with  the 
liberty  of  returning,  after  a  fixed  time,  if  they  were  not  satisfied.  Such  as 
consented  to  go  on  this  condition  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
appointed.  Many  utterly  refused  a  mission  on  any  terms.  The  Synod  at 
last  proceeded  so  far  in  their  zeal  that  they  required  every  young  man  at  his 
license  to  go,  so  that  a  willingness  to  accept  of  a  mission  to  the  United  States 
was  somewhat  uncommon.  However,  the  interest  which  my  father  had  felt  in 
the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  in  the  worlds  made  him  welcome  this  field  of  labour,  when  assigned 
to  him.  Nor  did  his  readiness  in  this  case  proceed  fi*om  any  weak  and 
transient  impulse  — it  was  the  result  of  principles  which  fortified  him  against 
the  difficulties  and  discouragements  attending  his  mission  to  a  new  country, 
and  to  a  small  society,  labouring  under  a  general  odium  for  refusing  to  coa- 
sent  to  a  union  which  they  regarded  as  a  defection  from  their  principles,  and 
also  for  maintaining  their  connection  with  a  Church  in  Britain,  at  a  ivm 
when  the  hostile  feeling  to  that  country  was  still  at  its  height.  On  his 
arrival,  he  was  far  from  expressing  any  disappointment.  In  a  letter  writtet 
to  Professor  Bruce,  about  ten  months  afterwards,  he  gives  his  first  impres- 
sions in  terms  very  favourable  both  to  the  country  and  to  the  people,— and 

•  MoKerrow>8  Hist.  Soccssion,  Chapt  XI,  pp.  378,  e*  seq.   Edition,   1841.     Bruee** 
Review,  pp.  118,  222,  350,  Jco.     Ass.  Test.,  P&rt  I,  Seo.  15. 
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makes  candid  allowances  for  what  he  felt  obliged  to  condemn.  This  will 
appear  the  more  worthy  of  notice  when  it  is  added  that,  during  all,  or  at 
least  the  most,  of  this  time,  he  had  been  subjected  to  considerable  expenses, 
and  yet  had  received  no  compensation  for  his  ministerial  services,  his  funds 
being  thus  reduced  so  far  that  he  began  to  meditate  upon  selling  some  of  his 
books,  of  which  he  had  brought  over  about  hve  or  six  hundred  volumes. 
This  letter  was  published  in  the  Christian  Magazine,  Edinburgh,  1799,  and 
is  re-published  in  Mr.  Miller's  Sketches,  pp.  487-90.  Mr.  M.  regards  it  as 
<<  a  striking  specimen  of  the  quickness  and  accuracy  of  his  discernment,  the 
correctness  of  his  observation,  and  the  candour  of  his  remarks."  Had  he 
been  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  it  is  probable 
he  would  have  added  that  it  affords  equally  striking  proof  of  a  disregard  to 
the  things  of  the  world,  faith  in  the  Providence  of  God,  and  great  cheerful- 
ness of  spirit.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter,  he  banters  Professor 
Bruce  about  coming  to  America,  on  the  ground  that  his  wife  and  family  would 
not  stand  in  his  way.  This  would  hardly  be  understood,  as  it  was  intended, 
unless  the  reader  were  apprized  that  the  Professor  lived  and  died  a  bachelor. 

In  this  letter  he  expresses  his  opposition  to  ministers  occupying  themselves 
in  farming,  yet,  soon  after  his  settlement  in  Cambridge,  in  September,  1789, 
having  married  a  lady  who  derived  a  small  inheritance  from  her  parents,  he 
was  persuaded  by  her  to  invest  it  in  a  farm,  which  proved  a  happy  circum- 
stance for  her  and  her  family  of  five  little  children,  when,  in  less  than  nine 
years  after  her  marriage,  she  was  left  a  widow.  His  salary  was  small  and 
the  family  was  left  destitute  of  any  means  of  support,  except  what  was 
derived  f^om  this  farm.  But  though,  against  his  own  inclination,  settled 
upon  a  farm,  he  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it,  so  that  it  never  diverted  him 
from  his  studies  or  other  ministerial  duties. 

Those  who  best  remember  his  ministry  all  unite  in  testifying  that  he  did  not 
excel  as  an  Orator.  He  retained  his  Scotch  pronunciation,  and,  although  of  a 
mild  disposition,  it  is  said  that,  in  his  public  speaking,  his  manner  was  some- 
what severe  and  stern.  Sometimes  persons  not  familiar  with  the  Scotch 
dialect  were  not  able  fully  to  understand  him,  and  occasionally  even  ludicrous 
blunders  resulted  from  this  circumstance.  At  one  time  he  had  chosen  for  his 
text  Rom.  iii,  27  :  "  Where  is  boasting  then,"  etc.  ?  In  the  course  of  his 
sermon  he  found  occasion  to  say  a  good  deal,  according  to  his  way  of  pronoun- 
cing it,  against  boaten,  A  simple-hearted  hearer  afterwards  expressed  his 
surprise  that  Mr.  Beveridge  should  have  taken  occasion  to  deal  so  sharply 
with  good  old  Thomas  Boston.  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  in  more 
important  things,  his  qualifications  for  the  ministry  were  beyond  the  ordinary 
standard;  and  his  ministerial  labours,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  were 
held  in  much  esteem. 

He  has  been  sometimes  spoken  of  as  excelling  in  the  appropriateness  of  his 
texts  to  different  seasons  and  occasions.  An  instance  of  this  has  been 
mentioned  to  me,  as  occurring  soon  after  hLs  arrival  in  America.  The  War 
being  just  closed,  he  took  occasion  to  address  the  congregation  to  which  he 
was  preaching  from  the  words  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  xxxi,  2 :  "  The  people 
who  wore  left  of  the  sword  found  grace  in  the  wilderness."  I  have  seen  an 
account,  in  some  History  of  the  Revolution,  of  this  text  being  used  by  some 
minister  of  the  Gospel  at  the  close  of  the  War.  Whether  the  reference  was 
to  my  father,  or  whether  he  and  some  other  had  been  led  to  select  the  same 
text,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  of  the  fact  of  his  preaching  from  it  on  this 
occasion  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 

He  was  also  very  plain  and  pointed  in  his  manner  of  preaching.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  I  have  heard  mentioned  the  case  of  one  of  his  Elders,  in  all 
respects  among  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  congregation,  who  had  been 
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of  the  Church,  or  of  some  portion  of  it.  W^hether  he  had  actually  written 
any  thing  of  the  kind  I  am  not  able  to  say.  His  hand-writing  was  remarka- 
bly illegible ;  and  it  being  supposed,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  nothing 
could  be  made  of  his  manuscripts,  no  care  was  taken  of  them,  and  they  were 
soon  destroyed.  If,  however,  his  attention  to  this  department  of  literature 
resulted  in  no  permanent  benefit  to  the  public  from  his  own  labours,  it  was  of 
some  service  in  giving  direction  to  the  studies  and  labours  of  another,  who 
afterwards  became  both  useful  and  eminent  as  an  Historian.  The  late  Dr. 
McCrie,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  myself,  states  that  it  was  the  report  of  my 
father's  attainments  in  Church  History  which  first  directed  his  attention  to 
the  subject. 

Very  few  of  my  father's  writings  have  been  published;  and  those  which 
have  been  are  all  brief  articles ;  chiefly  letters  and  sermons.  The  most  impor- 
tant work  of  this  kind  in  which  he  engaged  was  the  Testimony  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Church  in  the  United  States.  This  was  chiefly  penned  by  him,  as  it  is 
evidently  much  more  in  his  style  than  that  of  Dr.  Anderson,  the  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  it.  He  wrote  with  great  facility, 
and  was  considered  in  Church  Courts  as  much  more  at  home  in  drafting 
papers  than  in  making  speeches.  His  style  excels  in  ease  and  simplicity,  but 
sometimes  exhibits  signs  of  negligence,  especially  in  some  of  his  private  let- 
ters, the  publication  of  which  was  probably  not  anticipated  by  him. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  BEVERIDGE. 


DAVID  GOODWILLIE  * 

1788—1830. 

David  Qoodwillie,  a  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Davidson)  Groodwillie,  was 
bom  December  26,  1749,  in  Tanshall,  in  the  Parish  of  Kinglassie,  about  fifieeo 
miles  North  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  baptized  by  the  Kev.  John  Erskine,  sod  of 
the  celebrated  Ral(^  Erskine.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Establi^ied 
Choroh  of  Scotland,  and  a  Euling  Elder  in  the  Parish  of  Kinglassie,  whose 
minister,  Mr.  Currie,  at  first  publicly  fevoured  the  Erskines  and  others  who 
seceded  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  in  1733 ;  but  when,  by  his 
writings,  he  came  to  oppose  the  Secession  or  Associate  Church,  his  Kuling 
Elder,  espousing  their  cause  as  the  cause  of  GU)d,  joined  that  Church,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  Abemethy,  twelve  miles  distant 
When  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Leslie  was  organized,  he  became  a  member 
and  an  Elder,  and  oontmued  so  tiU  his  death,  which  occurred  m  January,  1782. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed  in  maoud 
labour  until  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  began  to  study  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  He  commenced  his  ac^emical  course  at 
Alloa,  and  finished  it  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  studied  Theology 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Moncreiff,  at  Alloa,  where  the  Theological  Semir 
nary  of  the  Associate  Church  was  established.  After  his  Theological  coarse 
was  completed,  the  Associate  Synod  recommended  that  he  shodd  be  licensed  to 

*MS.  fVom  hif  loii)  Rev.  Br.  Thomas  GoodwilUe,  and  OommiiiiiMtion  from  R«t*  Br 
Alexander  Ballioni. 
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preach ;  and,  accordingly,  having  gone  through  ihe  preparatory  trials  with  accept 
ance,  he  ivas  licensed,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy,  early  in  October,  1778. 
The  next  month,  by  iqppointment  of  the  Synod,  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
remained  nearly  a  year,  preaching  to  the  vacant  congregations  of  the  Associate 
Church  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Scotland.  In  September,  1785,  he  went,  by 
appointment  of  Synod,  to  England,  and  was  engaged  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
year  preaching  in  Kendal,  m  Westmoreland  County,  and  Whitehaven,  in  Cumber- 
land County.  The  rest  of  the  time  between  his  licensure  and  his  mission  to 
America  he  was  employed  in  fulfilling  appointments  in  preaching  to  the  vacant 
congregations  of  the  Associate  Church  in  different  parts  of  Scotland. 

In  consequence  of  an  application  from  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Penasyl- 
vania  to  the  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland  for  preachers  to  be  sent  to  America, 
and  of  a  petition  from  the  Church  and  town  of  Bamet,  Yt,  to  that  Synod  to 
send  them  an  ordained  minister,  the  Synod  recommended  to  Mr.  GkK)dwillie  to  go 
to  America,  in  response  to  these  applications.  He  acceded  to  the  propooal ;  and, 
having  taken  leave  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  he  sailed  from  Greenock  for  New 
York,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Archibald  Whyte,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1788. 
He  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  5th  of  May  following,  and  preached  ^ere  oo 
the  three  succeeding  Sabbaths,  after  which  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
montL  The  Presbytery,  with  a  view  to  his  greater  usefuhiess,  resolved  to 
ordain  him  at  an  early  period,  and  assigned  him  subjects  of  trials  for  Ordination. 

According  to  appointment  of  Presbytery,  he  preached  in  Oxford  and  Rocky 
Creek,  Pa.,  in  June  and  July ;  in  Rockbridge,  Va.,  in  August ;  in  Mill  Creek, 
Franklin,  Rocky  Creek,  and  other  places  in  the  same  region  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
September  and  October.  He  attended  the  meeting  at  Pequea,  Octobear  1,  1788, 
and,  his  trials  for  Ordination  having  been  sustained,  he  was  ordained  to  the  office 
of  the  Holy  Ministry,  in  the  Hall  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
dlst  of  the  same  month, — the  Rev.  Thomas  Beveridge  preaching  the  Ordination 
Sermon,  and  delivering  the  Charge,  both  of  which  were  afterwards  published. 

About  the  close  of  November  Mr.  Goodwillie  reached  Cambridge,  Washington 
Cormty,  N.  Y.,  where  he  laboured  during  the  next  winter,  occasionally  preaching 
also  Id  Argyle  and  Saratoga.  In  April,  1789,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  and  then  went  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and 
laboured  there  and  thereabouts  during  the  months  <^  May  and  June.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  he  was  occupied  chiefly  in  preaching  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  but  in  September  went  again  to  Cambridge,  and  presided  at  the  Installa- 
ticm  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beveridge,  as  Pastor  of  the  Congregation  in  that  place. 

The  towns  of  Bamet  and  Ryegate,  lying  on  the  Connecticut  River,  in  the 
State  of  Vermont,  were  settled  by  companies  from  Scotland  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  who,  during  that  period,  associated  with  a  view  to  obtain  preachers 
aoocHrdiog  to  their  own  £uth.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Congregation 
of  Bamet  had  requested  the  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland  to  send  them  a 
minister ;  and  in  May,  1789,  a  communication  was  received,  directing  them  to 
tupplj  to  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  the  Synod  had  sent,  as 
missioDaries,  Mr.  Qoodwillie  and  Mr.  Whyte.  Accordingly,  in  June  following, 
the  town  petitioned  that  Presbytery  that  they  would  supply  them  with  preaching, 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  a  preference  for  the  services  of  Mr.  Gkxxlwillie. 
The  Presbytery  responded  fitvourably  to  their  application,  and,  aooOTdingly,  Mr. 
Vol.  IX.  6 
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0.  came  to  Baraet  in  November,  1789,  and  labonred  there  tiD  ihe  end  of  Feb> 
ruary,  1790,  occasionly  jMBaching  also  in  Ryegate.  On  the  5th  of  Julj,  1790, 
the  congregation  gave  him  a  unanimous  call  to  become  their  minister.  This  call 
he  accepted,  and,  after  all  the  requisite  preliminaries  had  been  attended  to,  he 
was  installed  as  Pastor  of  that  oongr^tion  on  the  8th  of  February,  1791, — Mr. 
Beveridge  presiding,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson  preaching  the  Sermon,  irom 
Acts  xxvi.  22.  When  the  call  from  Bamet  was  executed,  twelve  membefs  of 
the  congregation  <^  Ryegate  attended  and  signed  a  paper  of  adherence  to  the 
coll,  expecting  to  receive  a  portion  of  his  labours.  On  petition  to  the  dinrch 
and  town  of  Bamet,  the  congregation  of  Ryegate  were  allowed  cme-sixth  part  of 
Mr.  Goodwillie's  labours,  beginning  with  his  settlement  in  Bamet,  and  continii- 
ing  till  the  autumn  of  1822,  when  they  obtained  a  settled  minister.  Mr.  Good- 
wiUie  was  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  settled  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and,  fat 
nine  years,  the  first  settled  minister  of  any  denomination  in  the  County  of  Caledonia. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1790,  Mr.  Groodwillie  was  married  to  Beatrice,  daughter 
of  David  and  Margaret  (G^ardner)  Henderson,  by  their  friend,  the  Rev.  Williain 
Marshall,  in  his  own  house  in  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  (}oodwillie  was  a  native  of 
Kirkcaldy,  Scotland,  and  came  to  this  country  with  Mr.  Goodwillie  in  1788,  and 
resided  two  years  with  her  brother  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.  She  was  a  lady  of 
the  finest  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  proved  in  every  respect  a  helpmeet 
to  her  husband,  and  a  benefiictress  to  the  congregation  over  which  he  presided. 

For  twelve  or  fifteen  years  after  his  settlement  in  Bamet,  Mr.  (Goodwillie  snf- 
fered  not  a  little  from  the  privations  and  discomforts  incident  to  a  newly  settled 
country,  and  still  more  from  the  dissensions  of  a  few  individuals,  and  from  two 
difficult  and  doubtful  cases  of  discipline.  But,  even  during  this  period,  the 
church  was  always  in  a  flourishing  state,  the  number  of  its  members  being  regu- 
larly on  the  increase. 

In  answer  to  petitions  from  Canada  for  preaching,  he  left  home,  by  appointment 
d  Presbytery,  in  January,  1798,  and  travelled  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  mfles 
beyond  Montreal,  and  returned  towards  the  close  of  Februaiy,  having  performed 
a  journey  <^  more  than  six  hundred  miles  through  the  woods,  amidst  the  frosta 
and  snows  of  winter. 

In  the  year  1804  Mr.  GoodwilUe  was  subjected  to  some  annoyance  by  certun 
attacks  that  were  made  upon  him  outside  of  his  own  communis,  but  he  met 
them  with  great  Christian  forbearance  and  dignity,  and  they  never  injured  him 
further  than  to  produce  a  temporary  disquietude.  His  congregation  continued  to 
prosper,  in  respect  to  both  numbers  and  spirituality.  It  i4)pears  from  the 
Church  Record  that,  during  his  ministry,  more  than  four  hundred  persons  were 
enrolled  on  the  list  of  communicants  at  Bamet,  and  it  is  su{^x)8ed  ihaJt  nearly 
two  hundred  made  an  open  profession  <rf  their  fiiith  at  Ryegate,  making  the  whole 
number  whom  he  admitted  to  Church  fellowship,  during  a  minisbry  d  forty  years, 
about  six  hundred. 

In  1826  Mr.  Gkxxlwillie  was  relieved,  in  a  measure,  from  the  cares  and  labours 
of  his  office,  by  the  settlement  of  his  son  Thomas  as  his  colleague.  The  Ordination 
and  Installation  took  place  on  the  27th  of  September,  on  which  occasion  the  Chaige 
to  the  youthful  Co-pastor  was  delivered  by  his  venerable  father. 

On  the  4th  of  Febmaiy,  1827,  Mrs.  Goodwillie  died  in  the  sixty-sixth  year 
of  her  age,  in  the  triumphs  of  Mih,  and  with  the  words, — *^  0  Lord  Jesus,  ooine 
quickly," — upon  her  lips.     Her  aged  husband,  thou^  bowed  under  the  rod, 
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was  enabled  to  say,  as  she  lingered  on  the  borders  of  the  invisible  world, — "  I 
resign  you  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  I  received  you." 

The  last  time  Mr.  Goodwillie  dispensed  the  Lord's  Supper  to  his  church  was 
on  the  27th  of  June,  1830.  Two  days  after  this,  he  delivered  the  Charge  to  the 
Rev.  William  Pringle,*  at  his  ordination  at  Ryegate,  ten  miles  from  his  resi- 
dence. On  the  18th  of  July  he  preached  his  last  sermon  to  his  congregation, 
from  the  text, — "  There  remaineth,  therefore,  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God :  Let 
OS,  therefore,  labour  to  enter  into  that  rest"  The  discourse  was  one  of  uncom- 
mon power,  and  deeply  affected  his  audience.  On  Thursday  following  he  seemed 
overcome  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  and  this  exhaustion  was  quickly 
followed  by  congestion  of  the  lungs,  attended  with  cough  and  raising  of  blood. 
His  sickness  continued  twelve  days,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  he  was 
delirious ;  but,  in  the  near  approach  of  death,  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  reason, 
.  and  rendered  the  most  abundant  testimony  to  the  all  sustaining  power  of  Christian 
feith.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  August,  1830,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  fifty-«econd  of  his  ministry.  Hfs  Funeral  was  attended  by  an  immense 
concourse ;  and  on  the  next  Sabbath  an  excellent  Funeral  Discourse  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  William  Pringle,  from  Psalm  cxlii,  5.  His  death  was  greatly 
lamented,  not  only  throughout  the  region  in  which  he  lived,  but  wherever  he  was 
known. 

Mr.  Goodwillie  participated  in  some  degree  in  civil  a&irs.  In  1805  the 
town  of  Bamet  elected  him  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  which 
held  its  session  that  year  at  Danville,  seven  miles  from  his  residence.  He  always 
returned  home  on  Saturday  and  {H:eached  to  his  people  on  the  Sabbath.  In  1807 
he  was  chosen  Town  Clerk,  and  afterwards  Town  Treasm-er,  and  was  annually 
re-elected  to  tliese  offices  till  1827,  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  He  was 
a{^inted  the  first  Postmaster  of  Bamet  in  1808,  and  held  the  office  till  1818. 
He  had  a  very  extensive  correspondence,  especially  with  eminent  clergymen,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Goodwillie  was  the  fittber  of  eight  children, — ^four  sons  and  as  many 
daughters.  Two  of  his  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  died  in  early  youth,  in 
1798,  of  an  epidemic,  on  the  same  day  and  under  peculiarly  afflictive  circum- 
stances. Two  of  his  sons,  Thomas  and  David,  were  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
GoUege  in  1820,  studied  Theology  under  Dr.  Banks  at  the  Eastern  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Associate  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  were  licensed  to  preach 
by  iJie  Associate  Presbytery  of  Cambridge,  September  29,  1823,  then:  venerable 

•The  Rev.  "William  Pringle  was  born  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1790.  His  father  was 
the  Rev.  ikiezander  Pringle,  D.D.,  who,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  was  minister  of  the 
Associate  Gungreeation  of  Perth.  After  being,  for  some  time,  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgn,  he  studied  Medicine,  and  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  shortly  after 
migrated  to  Canada.  He  soon  determined,  however,  not  to  practise  Medicine,  and 
retnmed  to  Scotland  and  proseonted  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  Rev.  John  Dick, 
D.D.y  of  Glasgow.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Perth,  April  15, 
1823,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his  labours  as  a  probationer.  Having  preached,  fur 
0ome  tixne^  in  Scotland,  he  again  left  his  native  country,  and  came  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  autumn  of  1827,  and  soon  after  joined  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Cambridge.  He 
reeeired  »  call  from  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Ryegate,  Vt.,  and  was  ordained,  and 
installed  Pastor,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cambridge,  June  29,  1830.  Here  he  laboured 
faithfully  until  his  health  failed,  in  consequence  of  which  he  resigned  his  charge  on  the 
21  tt  of  June,  1852.  He  died  suddenly,  of  an  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  December  14, 
1858.  He  was  engaged,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  upon  a  work  entitled  <<The 
Coemograptay  of  Scripture,"  and  was  just  finishing  it  when  he  died,  the  last  sentence 
being  left  incomplete.  He  was  an  excellent  Scholar,  an  able  Preacher,  and  was  highly 
respected  in  all  his  relations. 
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fiither  being  the  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery.  ThamaSy  as  has  already  been 
stated  became  a  colleague  with  his  fiither.  Bamd  accepted  a  call  fiftnn  the  con- 
gregation, of  Deer  Creek,  Polimd  and  Liberty,  on  the  line  running  betwe^ 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  was  orduned  and  installed  by  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  Ohio,  on  the  26th  di  April,  1826.  Two  of  his  dau^ters  were  married 
to  clergymen, — the  one  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Bullions,  D.D.,*  the  other  to  the 
Kev.  John  Donaldson. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  GOODWILLIE. 

Barnet,  Vt.,  August  15,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  will  not  refuse  the  request  you  make  of  me,  though  a  com- 
pliance with  it  must  subject  me  to  the  somewhat  delicate  task  of  speaking  of 
my  own  much  loved  and   venerated  father.     I  shall  endeavour,  however,  to 

*  Alexander  Bullions,  a  son  of  William  and  Isabella  (Malcolm)  BalHons,  wm 
born  in  Aachtergayen,  Scotland,  in  February,  1779.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  botk 
his  parents  were  exemplary  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  bosom  of  whieh 
he  was  himself  born  and  baptised.  His  mother  taught  him  to  read,  and  he  never 
attended  school  more  than  a  month  until  he  was  seven  years  old,  there  having  b«>en  ne 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  his  father  lived.  The  family  having  now  changed 
their  residence,  he  was  accustomed  to  attend  school  in  the  winter,  and  to  work  on  bis 
father's  farm  in  the  summer,  till  he  had  reached  his  sixteenth  year.  The  first  thing  of 
which  he  had  any  recollection  was  a  resolution  to  bo  a  Preacher;  and  the  reason  was  thai 
he  thought  all  mi  isters  were  good  men,  and  that  this  would  be  a  sure  way  to  get  te 
Heaven.  He  subsequently  formed  the  purpose  to  be  ii  Missionary,  in  conneotion  with  a 
conversation  that  his  sii^ter  had  with  bim  about  the  judgment  day.  His  mind  was,  from 
his  earliest  years,  much  turned  towards  seriqus  things,  and  for  six  years  after  he  made  a 
profession  of  religion  he  thought  he  had  unbroken  communion  with  Qod.  When  he 
joined  the  Church,  which  was  not  far  from  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  joined  the  Associate, 
and  not. the  Established,  (Jhurch,  to  which  his  parents  belonged.  He  fitted  for  College 
at  two  parochial  schools,  and  at  an  excellent  Academy  in  Perth.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1798,  having  previously  read  the  greater  part  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Classics.  He  remained  at  the  University  four  years;  and  then  studied 
Theology  for  about  five  years  under  the  Rev.  Archidald  Bruce,  of  Whitbara.  On  the 
20th  of  May,  1806,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Perth.  Be 
had  regular  appointments  for  only  four  Sabbaths  previous  to  his  leaving  Scotland.  It 
was  his  wish  to  go  to  India  as  a  Missionary;  but  no  British  vessel  at  that  time  woold 
carry  out  a  missionary,  been  use  it  was  thought  that  any  attempt  to  introduce  Christian- 
ity there  would  lead  to  Revolution.  He  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  4th  of  Ootober, 
1806,  and  landed  on  the-^th  of  December  following.  He  remained  in  New  York  till  after 
the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  and  then  went  to  Albany  and  passicd  a  Sabbath,  and 
thenoe  to  Cambridge,  and  took  charge  of  the  congregation  with  which  he  eontinneid  till 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  married  in  September,  1810,  to  Mary  Ooodwillie,  who  died 
in  1830.  They  had  six  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  become  members  of  the  Church. 
Two  of  his  sons  hfivo  been  graduated  at  Union  College, — David  Ooodvillie,  in  1835,  who 
became  a  clergvman,  and  was  for  some  time  settled  as  a  colleagne  with  his  father,  but  is 
now  (1868)  in  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church,  and  settled  as  Pastor  at  West  Milton; 
and  William,  in  1844,  who  became  a  Physician,  settled  in  Argyle,  and  died  in  1851.  His 
'eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  was  married  to  the  Rev'.  William  Pringle.  Dr.  Bullions 
was  married  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
William  McClellan,  of  Hebron,  who  died  without  issue  in  April,  1855.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Western  University  In  Pennsylvania  about  1830. 
In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  performed  a  great  amount  of  missionary  labonr  at 
different  periods.  In  1824  he  spent  fourteen  weeks  labouring  in  Upper  Ci^nada.  In 
1846  he  spent  nearly  the  entire  year  in  travelling  in  the  capacity  of  a  missionary  in  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Virginia,  Mispourl  and  Iowa.  Dr.  Bullions,  with  two  or  three  others  of 
his  brethren,  fell  under  censure  of  the  Associate  Synod  many  years  ago,  and  were  8«8- 
pended  and  deposed  the  same  day,  with  their  congregations.  They  continued  a  separate 
organization  until  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  Albany,  in  1854,  when  a  reunion  was  effected. 
Dr.  Bullions  published  a  Tract  entitled  "Marah's  Waters  Sweetened,  or  Aflaiotions  and 
Consolations  of  tbe  Righteous'';  another  on  Repentance;  and  another  on  Pardon,  which 
has  been  republished  by  tbe  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication;  besides  variona  ee«* 
tributions  to  periodicals.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  June  26,  1857,  in  the  eightieth  .year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power,  of  extensive  acqoiremente, 
of  boundless  good  humour,  of  unswerving  integrity,  of  a  most  genial  spirit,  of  eanieet 
devotion  to  his  work>  and  of  a  commanding  and  far  reaching  inflaenoe. 
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say  nothing  concerning  him  which  any  body  who  knew  him  well  would  regard 
aF  even  doubtful. 

I  may  say,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  my  father  was  an  emi- 
nently devoted  and  successful  Minister.  During  his  whole  ministry,  even  to 
old  age,  he  was  not  only  diligent  in  performing  the  public  services  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  visiting  the  sick,  but  he  paid,  annually,  a  Pastoral  visit  to  each 
family  in  the  congregations  of  Barnet  and  Ryegate,  and  catechised  parents 
and  children  in  public  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  two  towns.  On  one 
occasion  the  female  head  of  a  family,  which  he  called  to  visit,  refused  to 
receive  him  as  a  Minister.  As  he  was  about  leaving,  he  turned  round  at  the 
door  of  her  house,  and,  wiping  his  feet  on  the  floor,  said  to  her, — "  Christ 
commanded -them  whom  He  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  every  house  or  citv 
to  shake  off*  the  very  dust  of  their  feet  as  a  testimony  against  them  who 
would  not  receive  them  nor  hear  their  words,  and  to  depart,  saying,—-*  Be  ye 
sure  of  this — the  Kingdom  of  God  is  come  near  unto  you.' "  But  the  truth 
and  grace  of  God  soon  prevailed,  for  what  he  said  and  did  on  this  occasion 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  woman  that  she  soon  professed  her  faith  in  Christ, 
and  he  baptized  both  herself  and  her  children. 

He  brought  from  Scotland  a  large  library,  chiefly  theological,  though  many 
of  the  books  were  much  damaged  by  the  exposure  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected in  their  transportation  up  the  Connecticut  River.  When  at  home,  he 
kept  closely  confined  to  his  study-room,  adjoining  his  library,  and,  even  till 
near  the  close  of  life,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  continuing  his  studies  till  mid- 
night. His  manuscript  sermons  and  lectures  show  that  they  were  prepared 
with  great  care  and  labour.  On  Sabbath  forenoon  he  was  accustomed  to 
expound  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  expounded  most  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  the  New,  not  only  bringing  out  the  great  truths  con- 
tained in  them,  but  exhibiting  them  in  their  practical  bearings.  His  sermons 
were  systematic,  logical  and  highly  evangelical.  He  was  eminent  in  the  gift 
of  prayer.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  ministrations  was  adapted  to  advance  the 
knowledge,  faith  and  Christian  activity  of  his  people. 

My  father's  mental  endowments  were  well  suited  to  his  calling  and  condi- 
tion, and  his  ministrations  were,  to  the  end  of  life,  acceptable  and  profitable 
to  the  people  among  whom  he  laboured.  He  was  a  man  of  close  observation, 
of  profound  common  sense,  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of 
such  general  information  on  most  subjects  of  interest  that  his  presence  was 
felt  to  be  an  element  of  pleasure  and  improvement  in  almost  any  circle.  He 
was  candid  and  charitable  in  his  judgment  of  others,  and  was  a  wise  Coun- 
sellor, and  a  faithful  and  affectionate  Friend.  His  people  consulted  him  in 
respect  to  their  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  matters ;  and  they  never  had 
reason  to  regret  having  followed  his  advice.  He  was  withal  a  very  good 
Physician ;  and  he  often  had  occasion,  especially  while  the  country  was  new, 
to  unite  medical  with  pastoral  attentions.  He  was  social  and  affable,  and 
had  many  humorous  anecdotes  at  command,  which  he  always  related  in  the 
proper  place  and  at  the  right  time.  He  had  great  shrewdness  and  promptness, 
which  enabled  him  sometimes  to  meet  a  difficult  case  in  a  most  felicitous  man- 
ner. He  was  called  to  marry  a  couple  in  Cambridge  in  1789,  and,  just  as  he 
was  commencing  the  ceremony,  a  young  man  in  the  company  arose  and  said, — 
"  1  object  to  this  marriage  because  the  bride  has  promised  to  marry  me."  He 
immediately  took  the  bride,  bridegroom  and  objector  into  a  room  by  them- 
selves, where  the  bride  confessed  that  she  had  promised  to  marry  the  objector, 
and  said  that  she  was  willing  and  ready  to  fulfil  that  engagement  I  He 
advised  the  bridegroom,  as  the  bride  had  treated  him  so  disingenuously,  to 
have'  nothing  more  to  do  with  her — ind  he  readily  took  the  advice.  All  then 
returned  to  the  room  where  the  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated,  and  he  actually 
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married  the  ladj  to  the  gentleman  who  had  raised  the  objection.  He  then 
sat  down  to  comfort  the  disappointed  bridegroom  ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  company,  he  exhorted  him  not  to  be  discouraged,  as  there  were  yoong 
women  in  abundance  who  would  make  good  wives.  «  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  a 
pretty  black-eyed  lass— what  would  you  think  of  making  suit  to  her  ?*'  The 
young  man  took  advantage  of  the  hmt,  and  the  black-eyed  beauty  soon  became 
his  wife,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  advice  was  manifest  in  the  fact  that  it  turned 
out  that  he  got  the  better  wife  of  the  two.  When  my  father  was  Moderator 
of  the  Associate  Synod  in  1803,  after  the  motion  for  final  adjournment  was 

carried,  one  of  the  members,  Mr.  B ,  rose  and  very  improperly  introduced 

some  of  his  own  personal  grievances  in  reference  to  certain  other  members. 
Several  immediately  rose  to  reply,  when  the  Moderator  said, — "  The  Synod 
has  agreed  to  final  adjournment.  Mr.  B.  is  out  of  order.  He  has  disburdened 
his  conscience.  Let  us  pray  ;*'  and,  immediately  after  prayer,  adjourned  the 
Synod  till  the  next  year — and  thus  the  affair  was  happily  ended.  When  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  in  1805,  his  reply  to  the  arguments 
of  an  opponent  was  so  forcible  and  facetious  that  the  whole  house  was  con- 
vulsed with  laughter ;  and  his  opponent,  though  he  knew  it  was  at  his 
expense,  had  the  magnanimity  not  to  resent  it. 

He  was  a  great  friend  of  learning,  and  laboured  publicly  and  privately  till 
an  Academy  was  established  at  Peacham,  five  miles  from  his  residence,  and 
several  years  before  any  other  clergyman  was  settled  in  this  region.  He  wis 
one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  its  origin  in  1795  to  1827,  and  during 
this  time  attended  all  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  was  for  many 
years  its  President.  When  the  Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Institu. 
tion  was  celebrated,  several  very  eminent  men  took  part  in  the  exercises,  and 
the  good  and  faithful  offices  of  this  early  benefactor  were  not  forgotten. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  he  left  behind  him  a  name  which  is  still 
fragrant  throughout  this  region. 

Believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  GOODWILLIE. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PETER  BULLIONS,  DJ>. 

Trot,  February  26. 1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  first  meeting  with  the  Rev.  David  Goodwillie  was  in 
Cambridge,  in  1818,  the  year  after  I  came  to  the  United  States.  I  accom- 
panied him,  by  his  request,  to  Bamet,  the  place  of  his  residence,  to  assist  him 
in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  From  that  time  we  were  always 
firiends,  and  my  meetings  with  him  were  sufficiently  frequent,  and  my  rela- 
tions with  him  sufficiently  intimate,  to  supply  me  with  the  requisite  material 
for  the  communication  you  ask  for. 

Mr.  Goodwillie  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine  personal  appearance.  He  had  a 
large  frame,  though  he  was  not  corpulent,  and  a  full  &ce,  beaming  with  intel- 
ligence and  good  humour.  His  movements  were  easy  and  rapid,  and  his  general 
air  indicated  a  wakeful  mind  and  a  habit  of  industry.  He  had  a  vigorous  and 
well-trained  intellect,  and  withal  more  than  commonly  versatile — for  there  was 
scarcely  any  thing  to  which  he  did  not  find  it  easy  to  turn  his  hand.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  of  men,  and  his  genial  and  kindly  Sfurit 
attracted  every  body.  And  yet  no  man  was  truer  than  he  to  his  own  con- 
victions. When  his  judgment  was  once  matured  upon  any  subject,  it  most  be 
an  argument  of  extraordinary  force  that  could  ever  reverse  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  not  intolerant  towards  those  who  differed  from  him,  but  lived  in 
the  kindest  relations  with  all  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse.  The  right 
which  he  claimed  of  judging  for  himself  in  respect  to  all  subjects,  he  cheerfully 
accorded  to  others.    In  all  the  intercourse  of  private  life  he  was  a  most  agreeaUe 
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companion — while  his  conyersation  was  never  trifling  or  undignified,  it  was 
lively,  racy,  intelligent,  sometimes  sparkling  with  wit,  and  always  breathing 
a  most  benevolent  spirit. 

I  have  not  often  heard  Mr.  Goodwillie  preach,  but  I  believe  I  have  a  tolera- 
bly correct  idea  of  what  he  was  in  the  pulpit.  He  may  have  been  accustomed, 
for  the  most  part,  to  write  his  sermons  fully  ;  but  my  impression  is  that,  in 
his  later  years,  a  portion  at  least  of  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit  was  merely 
mental  and  spiritual — he  used  to  sit  in  his  chair  and  muse,  and  then  go  forth 
and  deliver  his  Master's  message.  I  remember  to  have  heard  that,  on  one 
occasion,  he  arose  in  the  pulpit,  and  stood  for  some  time  in  perfect  silence ; 
and  afterwards,  when  asked  for  an  explanation,  he  said, — " I  was  just  cast- 
ing about  for  a  bright  thought  to  launch  forth  with."  His  voice  was  pleasant, 
without  being  very  loud  ;  his  enunciation  distinct,  and  his  manner  considera- 
bly animated,  without  much  gesture.  His  sermons,  in  respect  to  both  matter 
and  construction,  were  what  you  might  expect  from  his  having  been  educated 
in  Scotland,  and  among  the  Seceders — they  were  intensely  evangelical,  and 
were  divided  and  subdivided  with  most  systematic  exactness.  They  were,  I 
think,  especially  adapted  to  instruct  and  edify. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Goodwillie*s  character  was 
his  remarkable  facility  at  adaptation.  While  he  preached  the  Gospel  faithfully 
and  attended  well  to  all  the  interests  of  his  flock,  he  was  put  in  requisition  for 
various  civil  and  secular  services,  all  of  which  he  performed  as  acceptably  as  if 
his  training  had  been  in  civil  life ;  though  he  never  even  seemed  to  put  off"  the 
character  of  a  Christian  Mmistcr  even  while  he  was  immediately  engaged  as  a 
servant  of  the  State.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont 
Legislature,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  infidel  influence  in  the  house,  and  one  cf 
these  sceptical  gentry  took  it  into  his  head  to  move  that  they  should,  perhaps  on 
account  of  a  pressure  of  business,  continue  their  sittings  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
eyes  of  the  members  were  generally  directed  towards  Mr.  Goodwillie,  and  one 
person  who  was  sitting  near  him  called  to  him  to  second  the  motion.  He 
immediately  rose,  in  great  dignity,  and  said, — « I  second  the  motion.  Sir  ;  not 
because  I  approve  of  it,  but  because  I  should  like  to  know  who  are  the  persons 
in  this  house  that  are  willing  thus  to  profane  God's  holy  day.  I  call  for  the 
ayes  and  nays.  Sir."  The  motion  was  instantly  withdrawn.  He  never  fergot 
that  he  was  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  never  allowed  others  to  forget  it. 
I  am,  Reverend  and  Dear  Brother, 

Yours  Faithfully, 

P.  BULLIONS. 


ARCHIBALD  WHYTE. 

1788—1849. 
FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  GOODWILLIE,  D.D. 

Barnbt,  Vt.,  January  1, 1868. 
Dear  Sir :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  send  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
the  Rev.  Archibald  Whyte,  drawn  diiefly  from  information  obtaibed  fixmi  his  son, 
and  from  my  Other's  somewhat  extensive  correspondence  wiih  him ;  and  also  a 
statement  of  my  own  impressions  of  his  character,  derived  from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

Archibald  Whyte  was  bom  December  25,  1755,  on  WesUock  &rm,  in  the 
Parish  of  Eddleston,  Pecbleshiie,  Scotland.     His  &thcr  was  Thomas  Whyte,  a 
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fiirmer  possessoDg  considerable  property,  and  the  maiden  name  of  his  modua'  vas 
DalzieL  He  is  supposed  to  have  laboured  on  his  Other's  &rm  till  he  was  aboat 
twenty  years  of  age.  Having  prosecuted  his  preparatory  studies  under  Alexan- 
der Tweedie,  of  Temple,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1777,  and 
remained  till  1781.  His  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Associate  Congrega^ 
of  Howgate  is  dated  February,  1777.  From  1781  to  1786  he  studied  Theology 
under  Professor  Moncrieff,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Sjnod 
of  Scotland,  at  Alloa.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  August,  1786,  proboblj  bj 
the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Kflwin- 
ning  immediately  after.  He  continued  for  twenty  months  to  preach,  acccaidiDg  to 
his  £^pointment8,  in  the  congregations  of  the  Associate  Church  in  differ^t  parts 
of  Scotland.  In  response  to  a  petition  from  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Peiuis]^ 
vania  to  the  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland,  in  1787,  that  Synod  appointed  Mr. 
Whyte  and  my  fiither  to  come  to  America;  and,  in  fulfilment  of  that  appomtment, 
they  crossed  the  ocean,  and  landed  in  New  York  on  the  5th  of  May,  1788.  On 
the  Sabbath  succeeding  their  arrival,  Mr.  Whyte  preached  in  New  Ycffk,  and 
immediately  after  directed  his  course  North  to  Washington  County,  where  he 
preached — at  Cambridge  and  Argyle — until  about  the  middle  of  September. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  credentials  were  presented  to  the  Associate  PFe8b3rti3y  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  was  regularly  received  by  that  Pr^yt^. 
From  that  time  till  1796  he  itinerated  and  preached,  by  appointment  of  Pr» 
bytery,  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  twice  visited 
the  Carolinas,  where  he  was  very  kindly  received ;  and  one  of  their  coogregatioDS 
gave  him  a  call,  offering  £70  sterling  as  a  salary ;  but  he  declined  it,  chieflj,  it 
would  seem,  from  his  opposition  to  Slaveiy.  During  the  same  period  he  preached 
in  the  Western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  beyond  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Affer 
having  preached  a  year  in  America,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Associate  Presbytery 
of  Pennsylvania,  May  26,  1789,  at  Muddy  Creek,  (now  Guinston,)  York  Coantj, 
Pa.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clarkson  presiding  at  his  Ordination,  aiid  [Hreaching  from 
I.  Cor.  iv,  2. 

After  having  been  in  America  two  years,  he  was  married,  May  27,  1790,  to 
Margaret  Kerr,  of  Marsh  Creek,  Adams  County,  Pa.  For  a  few  years  his  wife 
accompanied  him,  as  he  travelled  about  preaching  in  different  and  distant  parts 
of  the  country.  Tlie  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  had  many  vacant  congrega- 
tions to  supply,  scattered  through  all  the  inmiense  region  from  Bamet,  Yt,  on 
the  North,  to  South  Carolina  on  the  South,  and  as  flu*  West  as  the  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  adjacent  to  the  Ohio  River.  As  the  preachers  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbytery  were  few,  Mr.  Whyte  had  many  long  and  difficult  journeys  to 
make.  North,  South  and  West,  in  fulfilling  his  appointments.  These  joomeys  be 
made  on  horseback ;  and,  not  having  been  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  tmvellii^ 
in  his  youth,  he  never  became  an  expert  horseman.  As  his  wife,  who  was  a 
better  equestrian  than  himself,  accompanied  him  on  these  journeys,  it  b  said  that 
she  used  to  ride  on  before  him  through  die  deep  waters  to  be  forded,  aod  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  places  to  be  passed,  and  then  gave  him  directions  how  to 
follow.  In  a  few  years  after  their  marriage,  when  their  ohildren  began  to  mal^ 
ply,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  permanent  place  of  abode.  After  trave- 
ling together  through  the  Carolinas  in  1792,  they  came  to  Cambridge,  N.  Y., 
the  greater  portion  of  his  labours  being  required  in  that  part  of  the  Associate 
ChurdL     Here  he  obtained  for  his  fiunily  temporary  aoc(HmnodatioDS  in  the 
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bouse  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beveridge,  who  was  Pastor  of  the  Associate 
congregation  in  that  place.  In  1792  he  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
as  patrimony,  from  Scotland,  with  which  he  purchased  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  in  Argyle,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  part  of  which  he  improved, 
and  built  the  house  upon  it  in  which  he  lived  and  died.  Notwithstanding  his 
home  was  in  Argyle,  he  continued,  for  many  years,  to  fulfil,  with  great  punc- 
tuality, the  appointments  ci  Synod  and  Presbytery  to  preach  in  the  vacant  congre- 
gations in  different  parts  of  the  country,  thou^,  in  dmng  so,  he  was  often  obliged 
to  take  long  and  tedious  journeys,  and  sometimes  to  be  absent  from  home  for 
several  months.  In  1812,  after  preaching  for  some  time  in  the  Eastern  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  crossed  the  All^heny  Mountains  again ;  and,  in  1813,  he 
laboured  in  the  Western  parts  of  that  State  near  the  Ohio  River.  Between 
1796  and  1822  he  was  eight  times  in  this  place,  then  the  place  of  my  Other's 
residence,  assisting  him  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and,  as  late 
as  the  winter  of  1831-32,  he  preached  here  six  months  during  the  Pastor's 
absence  on  account  of  his  health.  The  last  time  he  preached  was  at  North 
Argyle,  a  few  miles  from  his  residence,  on  Sabbath,  October  5,  1845,  in  the 
forenoon,  from  Matt,  v,  16,  and  in  the  afternoon  from  John  viii,  36.  He  was 
now  near  the  close  of  his  nmetieth  year,  and  had  been  a  Preacher  for  more  than 
fifly-nine  years.  The  disease  of  which  he  died  was  of  but  four  days'  continuance, 
although,  for  a  month  or  two  previous  to  its  commencement,  a  slight  decline  of 
the  vital  power  had  been  observed.  On  the  Wednesday  immediately  preceding 
his  death,  he  became  deeply  lethargic ;  and  nothing  could  arouse  him  for  any 
length  of  time  except  religious  exercises,  in  which  he  would  still  devoutly  engage. 
He  died  in  Argyle,  which  had  been  his  home  forty-nine  years,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1849,  twelve  days  after  he  had  completed  his  ninety-third  year.  At 
his  Funeral,  which  was  veiy  numerously  attended,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Bul- 
lions, D.D.,  long  his  kind  and  £uthful  friend,  delivered  an  appropriate  Discourse, 
and  Messrs.  Miller  and  Mairs  engaged  in  prayer. 

Mr.  Whyte  was  extremely  methodical  in  all  his  habits.  He  kept  memoranda 
of  almost  every  thing  pertaining  to  his  ministry.  From  his  Diary  it  appears  that 
he  had  preached  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  times,  in  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  different  places ; — namely,  one  hundred  times  in  fifty-four  places  in  Soot- 
land,  and  seventeen  hundred  and  forty  times  in  seventy-four  places  in  America. 

Mr.  Whyte  was  a  valuable  member  of  Church  Comia.  He  was  Moderator 
of  the  Associate  Synod,  which  met  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1813,  and  was  for 
many  years  Clerk  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Cambridge.  He  always 
cherished  a  strong  attachment  to  the  religious  principles  and  usages  of  the  Church 
of  which  he  lived  and  died  a  member  and  a  Minister. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  devotion  and  active  piety.  His  trials  were  numerous 
and  various,  and  some  of  them  peculiarly  severe ;  but  his  meekness,  patience  and 
resignation  were  most  exemplary.  He  was  modest  and  humble,  upright  and 
honourable,  careful  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  God  and 
man.  He  had  a  cheerful,  contented  and  social  disposition,  that  threw  sunshine 
into  every  circle  where  he  might  hs^pen  to  be.  ' 

He  brou^t  from  Scotland  a  large  and  valuable  Theological  library,  with  which 
he  had  made  himself  very  fiuniliar.  As  he  possessed  superior  talents  and  learn- 
ing, and  was  especially  well  versed  in  Theology,  his  sermons  were  rich  in  evan- 
gelical truth,  well  digested  and  arramzed,  and  were  emmently  adapted  to  edify 
Voi   IX.  7 
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the  intelligent  and  pious  part  of  his  oongregation.  He  was  never  a  popakr 
Preacher,  but  it  was  the  fiuilt  oi  his  hearers  if  he  was  not  always,  in  a  hi^ 
degree,  a  useful  one. 

Mr.  Whjte  was  fond  of  hearing  and  telling  a  good  anecdote.  He  had  many 
such  at  his  command,  and  knew  well  how  to  suit  tiiem  to  company,  times  aod 
circumstances.  I  remember  the  following,  having  some  reference  to  himself, 
which  he  used  sometimes  to  relate  with  great  zest  Not  long  after  he  b^an  to 
preach,  and  before  he  left  Scotland,  he  called,  on  ooe  oooasion,  on  the  Rev. 
David  Somerville,*  a  venerable  but  rather  eccentric  man,  who  afterwards  csme 
to  this  country.  He  was  conducted  into  the  room  where  Mr.  Somerville  had  just 
commenced  fiunily  worship.  He  was  very  particular  in  praying  for  his  wife, 
children  and  servants,  each  by  name.  Mr.  Whyte  was  waiting  for  his  torn,  when 
the  excellent  minister  mentioned  "  the  lad  who  came  in  at  the  *  oor  o'  prayer ;" 
and  earnestly  prayed  that  "  his  five  bit  loaves,  and  few  sma  fishes,  with  whidi  he 
fed  the  people,  might  be  greatly  blessed  and  multiplied  to  them."  "  Smo,  sma 
enou^,  indeed,  thought  I,"  added  this  humble  modest  man,  whai  he  related  the 
anecdote. 

Mrs.  Whyte  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  1819,  aged  fifty-feur  years.  They 
had  six  children, — ^four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son  enlisted  in  the 
War  of  1812-15,  and  died  in  the  army.  The  youngest,  Archibald,  bora  August 
3, 1800,  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1822 ;  studied  Theology  under  I>r. 
Banks  in  the  Eastern  Theological  Hall  of  the  Associate  Church ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Cambridge,  June  19,  1826;  was 
ordained  and  settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
December  5,  1827 ;  and,  in  1833,  removed  thence  to  one  of  the  Carolinaa. 

Wishing  you  great  success  in  the  important  work  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
I  remain,  with  high  esteem. 
Yours  very  truly, 

THOMAS  GOODWILLIE. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PETER  BULLIONS,  D.D. 

Trot,  February  25,  1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  It  was  not  more  than  a  week  or  two  after  my  arrival  in  this 
country,  in  1817,  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Whyte, 
and  firom  that  time  till  his  death  I  had  the  pleasure,  not  only  of  being  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  but  of  reckoning  him  among  my  most  valued  friends. 

*  David  Soxbrvillv  wm  bom  in  SootUnd,  West  of  Bdinbnrgb,  »iid,  after  putiag 
through  the  usual  preparatory  studies  in  the  country,  entered  the  UniTersity  of  Edin- 
burgh. Having  completed  the  usual  academical  course,  he  studied  Theology  under  the 
Rev.  Professor  Monorieff,  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland.  After  being  licensed  to 
preach,  he  laboured  chiefly  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow;  and,  bar- 
ing received  a  call  from  the  Associate  congregation  at  Strathnven,  he  was  ordained  and 
instiAled  there  about  the  year  1769  or  1770.  He  laboured  there  with  much  sneoees  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  great  loss  of  blood  from  the  note,  he 
became  so  much  enfeebled  that  he  felt  obliged  to  resign  his  charge.  After  making  a 
short  visit  in  Ireland,  he  came  with  his  family  to  this  country,  being  attracted  hither 
especially  by  the  fact  that  he  hod  a  brother  settled  as  a  merchant  in  Baltimore.  He 
arrived  here  in  the  year  1700  or  '91,  and  shortly  after  became  a  member  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery,  and,  as  his  health  permitted^  preached  in  the  vacancies  in  Pennsylvania  ^nd 
Virginia.  He  died  in  Rockbridge  County,  Ya.,  about  the  year  1793.  He  is  represented 
SB  having  been  an  earnest,  devoted  minister,  very  active  and  useful  in  Church  Courts, 
and,  before  the  loss  of  blood  in  Scotland  already  referred  to,  very  popular  as  a  public 
speaker.  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  on  a  day  of  Bumilia- 
tion,  in  1776 ;  and  it  has  been  republished  in  Mr.  Miller's  volume  of  Biographical  Sketches 
and  Sermons. 
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We  were  accustomed  to  visit  frequently  at  each  other's  houses,  and  to  indulge 
in  the  fullest  and  freest  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  our  relations  were  the  more  intimate  from  the  fact  that  we  were 
both  natives  of  the  same  country,  and  had,  to  some  extent,  common  recollec- 
tions and  associations. 

In  stature  Mr.  Whyte  was  rather  below  the  medium,  with  about  the  usual 
amount  of  flesh — he  had  a  high  and  capacious  forehead,  and  a  long  face,  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  more  than  ordinarily  thin.  The  general  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  highly  benignant,  and  it  indicated  also  what  he  really 
possessed, — a  sound  and  well  balanced  intellect.  His  heart  was  as  full  of 
kindness  as  that  of  any  other  man  you  would  meet ;  and  no  one  knew  better 
than  he  the  luxury  of  serving  a  friend,  or  of  doing  good  even  to  the  most 
undeserving.  And  while  he  was  so  generous  and  benevolent,  he  was  no  less 
discreet  and  thoughtful,  and  never  by  inadvertence  placed  himself  in  any 
equivocal  attitude,  or  put  in  jeopardy  the  interests,  or  wounded  the  feelings, 
of  others.  His  mind  had  nothing  of  what  would  commonly  be  called 
brilliancy,  but  it  was  clear  and  logical,  and  generally  worked  out  results 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  gainsay.  And  it  was  not  a  mind  that  was 
prone  to  keep  in  a  beaten  track — there  was  often  a  richness,  freshness  and 
beauty  in  his  thoughts,  which  would  have  done  no  dishonour  to  many  a  man 
of  wider  fame  and  higher  pretensions. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  him  as  a  Preacher — and  here  I  am  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  not  a  single  attribute  of  a  popular  speaker.  His 
sermons  were  excellent — ^they  were  fully  written  out,  and  in  respect  to 
spirit,  sentiment,  and  I  may  add  style,  were  all  that  could  be  desired — indeed 
he  possessed  rare  skill  in  evolvmg  the  meaning  of  a  passage — while  every 
thing  was  so  simple  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  humblest  intellect,  there  would 
oflen  be  an  air  of  originality  about  it  that  the  most  cultivated  mind  would 
greatly  admire.  But  these  excellent  sermons  were — shall  I  say  murdered  in 
the  delivery.  It  was  a  great  burden  to  him  to  commit  to  memory ;  and  when 
he  had  done  his  best,  he  could  not  be  sure  that  his  memory  would  not  fail 
him ;  and  hence  his  delivery  was  laboured,  embarrassed,  and  often  exceed- 
ingly painful  to  his  hearers.  Though  his  sermons  were  always  replete  with 
excellent  matter,  and  were  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  audience,  it 
was  only  that  portion  of  his  hearers  who  could  overlook  a  crude  and  most 
unattractive  manner,  who  could  suitably  estimate  the  privilege  of  sitting 
under  his  preaching.  I  heard  him  preach  a  sermon  on  Saturday  before  a 
Communion  at  Cambridge,  which  both  myself  and  Dr.  Alexander  Bullions 
were  so  much  pleased  with  that  we  asked  him  if  he  would  favour  us  with 
the  perusal  of  the  manuscript.  He  did  so,  and  the  first  the  old  gentleman 
knew  of  it,  it  appeared  as  an  article  in  a  Magazine  of  which  I  was  at  that  time 
editor,  signed  lAikoa  (White.)  I  knew  that  he  would  not  be  offended  by  the 
liberty ;  and  he  was  not,  but  laughed  heartily  when  the  fact  was  made  known 
to  him. 

In  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  his  voice  was  not  often  heard,  but  when  he  did 
speak,  he  was  sure  to  command  attention  by  an  exhibition  of  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment.  Every  thing  that  he  said  and  did  was  according  to  rule, 
and  was  dictated  by  temperate  and  enlightened  views  of  the  subject  under 
consideration.  His  opinions  always  derived  great  weight  from  his  acknowl- 
edged clearsightedness,  sobriety,  integrity  and  impartiality.  A  stranger  to 
all  show  and  pretension,  he  was  a  mass  of  solid  excellence. 
I  am,  Reverend  and  Dear  Brother, 

Yours  respectfully, 

P.  BULLIONS. 
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JOHN  BANKS,  D.D  * 

1790—1826. 

John  Banks  was  born  in  Stirling,  Scotland,  about  the  year  176S.  He 
received  his  edocation,  both  classical  and  theological,  in  his  native  countiy.  He 
was  settled,  for  some  time,  as  a  Minister,  in  the  Presbjteiy  of  Edinburgh,  and, 
just  before  he  left  Scotland,  was  an  Assistant  to  the  Rev.  Adam  Gib ;  bat  he 
resigned  his  charge  and  crossed  the  ocean  in  1796,  with  a  view  to  find  a  hooie 
and  a  permanent  field  of  labour  in  this  country.  During  the  winter  of  1796-97, 
he  was  engaged  in  preachmg  to  the  Associate  Congregation  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  received  a  call  to  become  their  Pastor,  which,  however,  he  declined  in 
1798.  Shortly  after  this  he  received  another  call  from  the  Associate  Coi^rega- 
tioii  of  Cunbridge,  N.  Y.:  this  he  accepted,  and  was  installed  in  his  psstonl 
charge  in  September,  1799.  Here  he  remained  till  June,  1802,  when  he  was 
"  loosed  "  from  his  chai^  and  accepted  the  Pastorship  of  the  Church  in  Florida, 
N.  Y.  During  the  fourteen  years  that  he  continued  here,  he  united  with  the 
office  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gros^l  that  of  a  Teacher,  receiving  into  his  &mily  and 
under  his  instruction,  not  only  boys  with  a  view  to  their  being  fitted  fi»-  CoUcge, 
but  young  men  who  wished  to  prosecute  the  study  ci  Hebrew  as  part  of  their 
preparation  for  entering  the  ministry. 

In  1808  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upoo  him  by  Unioo 
College. 

In  December,  1815,  it  was  resolved,  at  a  congregational  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Church  in  Philadelphia,  to  invite  Dr.  Banks,  with  the  approbation  of  Pres- 
l>ytery,  to  labour  among  them  as  a  permanent  supply.  The  iMrqx)sed  measure 
havmg  received  the  sanction  of  Presbytery,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  being 
**  loosed  "  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Florida,  on  account  of 
insufficient  salary,  m  February,  1816.  He  arrived,  with  his  family,  in  Phi]a> 
delphia,  in  May  following,  and  commenced  his  labours  in  his  new  field,  and,  at  the 
same  tune,  opened  a  Select  School  for  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  afi;K^- 
wards  he  took  charge  of  the  Grammar  School  connected  with  the  University,  and 
had  also  quite  a  number  of  pupils  in  Hebrew,  among  whom  were  several  clergy- 
men of  the  city.  After  having  served  the  congregation,  as  a  permanent  supply, 
for  about  two  years,  they  gave  him  a  unanimous  call,  in  May,  1818,  to  beoone 
their  Pastor.  He  accepted  the  caU,  and  was  installed  the  next  month,  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hamilton,  and  the 
Charge  to  the  Pastor  and  the  People  given  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith.t  In 
1818,  he  was  Moderator  of  the  Afflociate  Synod. 

In  May,  1820,  the  Associate  Synod  elected  him  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Eastern  Theological  Seminary,  situated  at  Philadelphia.  In  accepting  the  office, 
he  made  the  following  communication  to  the  Synod : — **  My  preset  engagements 
in  the  University  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  my  fiimily.  The  revenue  from 
the  University  amounts  to  $1,000  per  annum.     But,  on  account  of  the  i 


«  MSS.  from  Rev.  Drs.  A.  Ballions  and  Thomas  Goodwitlie,  and  J.  McAllister,  Bm}. 

t  Thomas  Smith  was  an  emigrant  from  Scotland.  He  was  appointed  as  a  missionarj 
to  this  country  hy  the  Associate  Synod  in  1790,  but  declined  the  appointment.  Some 
time  afterwards,  however,  he  came  hither,  and  travelled  for  many  years  without  reoeir- 
ing  any  calls.     He  was  at  last  settled  at  Huntington,  Pa.,  and  died  in  August,  1825. 
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exceUence  of  the  studies  coimected  with  the  teaching  of  Theology,  I  should  resign 
my  situation  in  the  University  for  $500  per  annum,  and,  had  it  been  in  my  power, 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  teach  Theology  without  any  pecuniary  remuneration 
at  all."  The  Minute  of  the  Synod  in  relation  to  this  proposal  is  as  follows : — 
"  After  considering,  at  some  length,  Dr.  Banks'  proposal,  the  Synod  cannot  but 
acknowledge  his  generosity  in  offering  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  by  resigning  his 
place  in  the  University,  &c.;  but  they  cannot  at  present  engage  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$500  per  anniun,  and  would  not  think  themselves  justified  in  desiring  him  to 
relinquish  his  place  in  the  University."  It  appears,  however,  that,  by  some  subse- 
quent arrangement,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  actually  paid  to  him. 

Dr.  Banks  retained  his  relation  both  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Seminary,  dis- 
charging his  duties  to  each  with  great  fidelity,  till  the  close  of  his  life.  On  the 
9th  of  April,  1826,  he  went  through  all  the  services  of  the  Sabbath  with  unac- 
customed energy  and  solemnity.  The  next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  he  was 
struck  with  apoplexy,  and  expired  almost  immediately,  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Banks  published  a  Sermon,  on  the  "  Unsearchable  Eiches  of  Christ," 
preached  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Hamilton,  in  1802. 

In  1799  he  was  married  to  Mary  Miller,  of  Octorora,  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
by  whom  he  had  five  children, — ^all  sons.  His  second  son,  Jchit,  and  his  fourth 
son,  WilUamy  became  Physicians.  His  third  son,  Joseph,  was  a  Minister  of  the 
Associate  Church.  He  was  bom  at  Florida,  N.  Y.,  July  27, 1806 ;  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1823 ;  and  was  a  student  of  Theology 
under  his  &ther  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1826.  He  was  licensed  by  the 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  October  1,  1828,  and  shortly  after  went 
South,  and  was  ordained  October  16,  1831,  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Carolina,  as  Pastor  of  Bethany  and  Sardis  Churches,  S.  C,  and  Pisgah  and 
Nob  Creek,  N.  C.  He  subsequently  settled  in  the  congregations  of  Northfield, 
Stow  and  Springfield,  0.;  but,  in  consequence  of  feeble  health,  resigned  his 
charge,  and  accepted  an  appointment  as  Chaplain  in  the  Western  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Allegheny  City.  He  was  appointed  a  Missionary  to  the  Island 
of  Trbiidad,  July  27,  1843,  and,  for  eight  years,  laboured  earnestly  in  that 
ci^)acity.  On  his  return,  in  1851,  he  established  a  semi-monthly  paper,  styled 
"The  Friend  of  Missions."  He  was,  for  many  years,  a  suffe^r  fix)m  consump- 
tion, of  which  he  died  at  his  residence  in  Mercer,  Pa.,  April  8,  1859.  He  was 
an  accomplished  Scholar  and  well  read  Theologian.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1831, 
he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Boseburgb,  of  Pittsburg,  who  died  on  the  31st  of 
July,  1840.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1852,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
W.  Walker,  widow  of  the  Bev.  W.  Houston  Walker,*  of  Ohio,  who  survived 
him.  Mrs.  Dr.  Banks  remained  some  years  in  Philadelphia  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  then  returned  to  Florida,  where  he  had  been  settled,  and  died 
in  1833. 

*  W.  HonsTOK  Walkbb  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Dative  of  Mercer  County,  Pa.    He 

S'adaated  at  Franklin  College,  O.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  summer  of  1838. 
e  was  married  to  a  Miss  Whitten,  of  Pittsburg.  Soon  after  bis  licensure  he  was 
settled  at  ScottSTilIe,  a  small  village  about  twentj  miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  near  the 
Ohio  Rtrer.  His  health  failed  within  less  than  two  years  from  his  settlement,  and  he 
died  at  the  house  of  his  relative,  the  Rev.  John  Walker,  June  23,  1841.  He  was  an 
earnest  preacher,  and  exceedingly  zealous  against  Slavery.  When  asked  why  he  intro- 
doeed  the  subject  into  every  sermon,  his  answer  was  that  he  oonld  find  no  text  which  did 
not  lead  to  it. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  BULLIONS.  D.D. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  October  21,  1852. 

Dear  Sir  :  My  first  meeting  with  Dr.  Banks  was  in  this  place,  early  in  tlic 
year  1807.  He  had  been,  for  several  years,  settled  over  the  congregation  of 
which  I  have  since  been  Pastor ;  but  he  was,  at  that  time,  in  charge  of  a 
church  in  Florida,  Montgomery  County.  I  cannot  say  that  my  relations  with 
him  were  ever  very  intimate  ;  and  yet  we  often  met  as  co-presbyters  and  other- 
wise ;  and  probably  I  knew  enough  of  him,  especially  as  his  character  was  a 
somewhat  striking  one,  to  justify  me  in  attempting  to  comply  with  your 
request. 

Dr.  Banks  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  personal  appearance.  He  was  a 
portly,  well-made  man,  with  a  complexion  uncommonly  ruddy,  owing,  as  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  to  a  strong  tendency  of  blood  to  his  head.  His  coun- 
tenance was  expressive  of  a  susceptibility  to  strong  emotion.  His  manners 
were  unstudied,  but  not  ordinarily  lacking  in  dignity.  He  dealt  much  in 
anecdote,  and  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh,  though  he  was  not  particularly  fond 
of  being  himself  the  subject  of  it.  In  what  is  commonly  called  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  he  was  a  mere  child ;  and  there  are  innumerable  traditions, 
many  of  them  of  the  most  laughable  kind,  illustrating  this  trait  in  his  char- 
acter. Though  he  had  some  excellent  talents,  he  was  so  guileless  that  he  was 
ill-prepared  to  encounter  the  trick  and  artifice  of  the  world.  He  was  natur- 
ally of  a  most  excitable  temperament ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  this  was  con- 
nected with  the  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  Banks'  manner  was  in  a  high  degree  monotonous.  His 
voice  was  melodious,  and  not  at  all  lacking  in  power  ;  but  he  had  trained  it 
to  such  perfect  uniformity  that  its  legitimate  effect  upon  an  audience  was  by 
no  means  secured.  He  wrote  his  sermons,  I  think,  pretty  fully,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  memory  ;  though  I  do  not  know  but  that  he  may  have  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  other  modes  of  preaching.  His  sermons  had  in  them  a 
large  amount  of  good,  solid  divinity,  but  they  were  not  characterized  by  a 
graceful  or  particularly  correct  style,  and  were,  especially  in  the  early  parts 
of  his  ministry,  deficient  in  pointed  application.  I  have  heard  many  men 
preachy  whom  I  should  rank  much  above  Dr.  Banks,  but  as  a  Lectttrery  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  more  than  two  individuals  whom  I  regarded 
his  superiors.  The  reason  of  his  excellence  in  this  department  was  that  he 
had  a  memory  that  retained  nearly  every  thing ;  and  he  had  not  only  read  all 
the  best  critics  and  commentators  on  the  Scriptures,  bat  hsd  thoroughly 
digested  them  ;  and  they  were  always  entirely  at  his  command,  and  he  gener- 
ally used  them  with  excellent  judgment.  I  have  often,  in  private,  and  for 
my  own  edification,  set  him  to  talking  upon  the  Prophecies,  and  other  obscure 
portions  of  Scripture,  and  I  generally  found  that  he  had  an  opinion  consider- 
ately formed,  and  that  he  had  arguments  at  hand  with  which  to  defend  it. 

Dr.  Banks  had  little  or  no  imagination,  but  his  judgment  seemed  to  be  good 
in  regard  to  all  matters  that  were  not  immediately  of  a  worldly  kind.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  diligent  students  that  I  ever  knew.  If  he  left  home  on 
business,  he  would  be  pretty  likely  to  take  along  with  him  some  musty  folio, 
with  which  to  occupy  any  leisure  that  he  might  have  on  the  way.  Vitringa 
and  Owen  were  among  his  favourite  authors ;  and  his  familiarity  with  these 
and  other  kindred  writers  can  hardly  be  imagined.  He  was  a  most  thorough 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholar.  So  intimately  acquainted  was  he  with  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  that  I  greatly  doubt  whether  you  could  have  read  to  him  a 
verse  from  any  part  of  the  English  Bible,  but  that  he  would  have  instantly 
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giyen  you  the  corresponding  Hebrew.  He  could  also  write  Hebrew  with  great 
ease.  He  was  a  capital  teacher,  and  made  many  excellent  scholars ;  but  I 
have  understood  that  he  was  a  fearful  disciplinarian. 

Dr.  Banks  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  an  acceptable  Pastor,  though  his  people 
wore  aware  of  his  uncommon  excitability,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  had 
that  loye  for  him  that  cast  out  all  fear.  It  is  probable  that  this  constitutional 
feature  modified  somewhat  his  religious  character;  but  I  think  all  who  knew 
him  must  have  felt  satisfied  that  he  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  honour 
of  his  Master  and  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-men. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

ALEXANDER  BULLIONS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  J.  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 

New  York,  January  8,  1858. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  about  complying  with  your  request 
for  my  recollections  of  my  venerable  friend  and  former  teacher,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Banks.  He  was  settled  as  a  minister  at  Cambridge,  a  few  miles  from  my  native 
place,  when  I  was  graduated  at  College,  and,  as  my  mind  was  directed  to  the 
study  of  Theology,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  a  great  name  as  a  Hebrew  scholar, 
I  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  benefit  of  his  instruction  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  I  accordingly  placed  myself  under  his  care,  and  remained  with 
him  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  form  a  pretty  good  estimate  of  his  character 
and  his  remarkable  acquirements. 

Dr.  Banks  had  naturally  a  strong,  vigorous  mind,  but  was  remarkably  defi- 
cient in  imagination.  Beyond  most  men  whom  I  have  known «  he  carried  his 
heart  in  his  hand.  He  had  great  strength  of  feeling ;  and  when  he  was  exci- 
ted, his  feelings  would  sweep  along  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  whirlwind.  In 
his  extreme  frankness  he  would  often  ofiend  against  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
and  fcay  and  do  things  which  his  sober  judgment  would  not  justify.  He  had 
also,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  gift  of  believing, — ^believing  things  which  to 
most  other  persons  would  have  seemed  incredible.  But  he  had  noble  and  gen- 
erous qualities,  and  it  was  no  difQcult  thing  to  pacify  him,  even  when  he  was 
under  the  strongest  excitement. 

But  what  constituted  Dr.  Banks'  chief  distinction  was  his  remarkable  famili- 
arity with  the  Hebrew  language.  To  this  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind  seemed 
to  be  directed.  He  lived  and  moved  and  seemed  to  find  a  great  part  of  his 
enjoyment  among  Hebrew  roots.  As  an  instructor,  I  should  unhesitatingly 
assign  to  him  the  very  first  rank :  he  was  not  only  never  at  a  loss,  but  I 
always  felt  that  what  he  imparted  was  only  a  drop  to  an  ocean,  compared  with 
what  he  possessed.  Sometimes  after  I  had  gone  through  my  recitation,  he 
would  refer  to  some  difficult  passage  in  the  lesson,  and  would  say, — "  Come, 
here  is  one  glorious  dark  place  that  we  have  passed  over — ^let  us  look  at  it  a 
little ;"  and  then  he  would  give  me  the  various  renderings  of  which  it  was 
susceptible,  and  finally  would  give  the  one  which  he  thought  the  best.  He 
seemed  literally  to  revel  over  such  passages,  and  he  never  failed  to  pour  a  flood 
of  light  upon  them. 

As  a  Preacher  there  was  nothing  about  Dr.  Banks  that  could  be  considered 
attractive.  Of  course  he  never  showed  a  manuscript  in  the  pulpit ;  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  ever  wrote  his  sermons — certainly  I  had  no  evidence  that 
he  did.  His  delivery  was  entirely  monotonous  and  without  animation,  and 
withal  was  pretty  strongly  marked  with  the  Scotch  accent.  His  discourses, 
however,  were  always  sensible,  and  contained  much  of  Bible  truth,  given  out 
after  the  Scotch  manner.  His  love  of  Hebrew  discovered  itself  strongly  even 
in  the  pulpit ;  insomuch  that  he  rarely  used  the  common  translation  of  the 
Bible,  bat  evidently  translated  the  Hebrew  for  himself  as  he  went  along.     To 
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a  student  of  Hebrew  he  was  a  most  instructive  preacher,  but  to  one  who  was 
altogetlicr  ignorant  of  the  language,  a  good  deal  in  his  sermons  would  be  of 
little  account. 

I  remember  a  striking  incident  illustrative  of  his  love  of  Hebrew  that  once 
occurred  in  his  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  had  occasion  to  quote 
i\w  passage  in  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah — "  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows."  And  having  quoted  it  in  English,  he  gave  the  Hebrew 
word  for  "  hath  borne,"  which  sounds  as  if  it  were  written  Nansan,  There 
was  an  honest  old  Scotchman  sitting  next  to  me,  who  supposed  that  the  Doc- 
tor had  said,  with  his  usual  Scotch  accent,  «  Not  so,"  and  he  instantly  said  to 
himself,  in  so  loud  a  whisper  that  I  heard  it, — "  And  how  is  it  then  ?**  By 
this  time  the  Doctor  went  on  to  explain  Nansan  and  relieved  the  old  gentle- 
man by  saying  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  «'  He  lifted  up  and  carried 
away  "  our  griefs  and  sorrows. 

I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Banks  had  ever  much  to  do  with  his  people,  excq>t 
from  the  pulpit ;  but  still  he  was  greatly  respected  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the 
community  at  large. 

Yours  as  ever, 

J.  M.  MATHEWS. 


ANDREW  FULTON  * 

1797—1818. 

Andrew  Fulton  was  bom  and  educated  in  Scotland,  bnt  I  am  Me  to 
learn  nothing  concerning  his  early  history.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
€k)spel,  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  on  the  17th  of  December, 
1793.  After  being  employed  about  three  years  and  a  half — ^part  of  the  time  m 
Ireland — as  a  probationer,  he  was  taken  on  trial  for  Ordination,  with  a  view  to 
being  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  State  of  Kentucky,  in  re^nse  to  an  ai^lication 
that  had  beon  made,  by  several  individuals  residing  in  that  State,  to  the  Grenend 
Associate  Synod  of  Scotland.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1797,  he,  with  anolfaer 
licentiate, — Mr.  Robert  Armsfatmg,  was  solemnly  ordained,  at  Cnugend,  near 
Perth,  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Perth, — ^the  Rev.  Alexander  Pringle 
presiding  on  the  occasion,  and  preaching  from  Mark  xvi,  15. 

Mr.  Fulton,  with  his  missionary  companion,  sailed  for  America  on  the  8tli  of 
August,  following  their  Ordination,  and  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  13th  of 
October.  They  proceeded  inmiediately  towards  their  missionary  field.  There 
being,  at  that  day,  no  regular  public  conveyance  across  the  Alleghany  Moontains, 
they  travelled  on  foot  from  Garlisb,  Pa.,  to  Pittsbm^.  As  they*  arrived  at 
Pittsborg  just  at  the  opening  of  winter,  it  was  thoi^t  mexpedient  dot  they 
should  attempt  to  descend  the  Ohio  River  before  the  next  spring.  They,  thei«- 
Ibre,  remained  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Pittsburg  during  the  winter  of  1797-98, 
and  were  employed  in  preaching  to  different  congregations,  as  there  was  occasioii 
or  opportunity. 

Early  in  the  spring  they  resumed  their  journey  to  Kentad^.  They  desoeoded 
the  Ohio  River  to  Limestone,  now  Maysville,  Ky.,  in  one  of  the  ordinaiy  rode 
boats,  then  the  only  vessel  known  tqxm  those  Western  waters.     Kentucky  beings 
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at  that  time,  the  great  point  in  the  West  towards  which  the  tide  of  emigration 
was  flowing,  these  missionaries  readily  found  others  preparing  for  the  same  desti- 
nation ;  and  they  actually  joined  with  one  or  two  families  of  emigrants  in  fitting 
out  a  boat  for  the  voyage,  and  also  performed  their  part  of  the  labour  in  manag- 
ing it 

In  November,  1798,  after  their  arrival  in  Kentucky,  they  proceeded,  agreeably 
to  their  instructions,  to  constitute  themselves  a  Presbytery,  under  the  name  of 
the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Kentucky.  They  found  here  a  wide  field  open  before 
them,  and  frequent  applications  firom  different  parts  of  the  State  were  made  for 
their  services.  Mr.  Fulton  accepted  a  call  firom  the  congregation  of  Drennon's 
Creek,  in  Henry  County,  where  he  laboured  with  great  diligence  and  success  for 
seventeen  years.  The  greater  part  of  his  congregation,  however,  from  a  consci- 
entious opposition  to  Slavery,  had,  meanwhile,  removed  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  settled  near  Madison,  Jefferson  County.  In  November,  1815,  Mr.  Fulton, 
by  the  authority  of  Presbytery,  followed  tiiem,  and  they  agaun  came  under  his 
pastoral  charge.  Here  also  his  labours  were  attended  by  a  manifest  blessing, 
and  his  congregations  were  rapidly  upon  the  increase.  But  within  less  than  three 
years  from  the  time  of  his  arrived  there,  his  labours  and  his  life  were  both  at  an 
end.  He  died  of  a  fever,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1818,  in  tiie  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  widow  and  three  children,— ^two  daughters  and  a 
son,  the  latter  of  whom  was  bom  but  a  few  hours  before  his  Other's  death.  Mrs. 
Fulton  was  subsequently  married  to  Colonel  James  Morrow,  of  South  Hanover, 
Ind.;  and  one  of  the  dauc^ters  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Adams,  of 
Massie's  Creek,  0. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ANDREW  HERON,  D.D. 

Gedabyillb,  0.,  March  1^,  1868. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother :  In  your  highly  respectable  list  of  deceased  Fathers 
of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church,  I  know  of  none  more  worthy  of  com- 
memoration than  Andrew  Fulton.  From  the  reminiscences  and  associationa 
of  my  early  boyhood  I  had  formed  a  high  estimate  of  his  character  before  I 
ever  saw  him ;  and  personal  acquaintance  in  after  life,  instead  of  diminishing, 
enhanced,  the  estimate.  This  acquaintance,  it  is  true,  was  formed  only  a  few 
years  before  his  death ;  and,  owing  to  the  distance  of  our  locations  from  each 
other,  our  intercourse  was  necessarily  infrequent.  But  it  was  amply  suffi- 
cient to  enable  me  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  man — for  he  was  one  of 
those  transparent  beings  whose  characters  are  so  unobscured  by  any  veil,  that 
you  can  see  through  them  at  a  single  glance. 

Mr.  Fulton's  personal  appearance  was  much  in  his  favour.  He  was  of 
about  the  middle  height,  a  little  inclined  to  be  stout,  of  rather  a  florid  com- 
plexion, and  a  countenance  in  which  intelligence  and  benignity  were  so 
beautifully  blended  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  had  the  preponderance. 
His  manners  were  as  simple  as  childhood  itself,  and  his  manners  were  a 
&ithful  index  to  his  heart.  Indeed  if  I  were  to  search  among  all  my 
acquaintances  of  former  days  to  find  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  true 
Christian  simplicity,  I  believe  I  should  settle  upon  Andrew  Fulton.  He  was 
emphatically  a  Nathaniel, — «an  Israelite  in  whom  was  no  guile.''  He  was 
cheerful  and  social  in  his  disposition,  and  yet  had  the  gravity  and  dignity 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  most  laborious  in  his  calling, — 
ever  watchful  for  opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  cheerfully  sacrificing  any 
personal  interest  for  the  promotion  of  his  Master's  cause.  And  while  he  was 
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firm  in  his  adherence  to  his  own  well-matured  conyictions,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  traits  of  his  character  was  the  gentleness  and  mildness  which  he 
manifested  in  his  treatment  of  others.  He  was  no  Esau  to  "  over  drive," 
hut,  like  Jacob,  his  manner  was  to  "lead  on  sofllj." 

Such  being  the  spirit  of  the  man,  his  labours  were  highly  esteemed  and 
greatly  blessed.  He  made  no  pretensions  to  splendid  oratory,  and  scrupu- 
lously avoided  every  thing  like  parade  or  ostentation.  But  his  discourses 
were  always  framed  with  good  judgment  and  logical  correctness;  were  full 
of  evangelical  truth  luminously  presented,  and  faithfully  applied  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  his  hearers ;  and  were  delivered  with  his  characteristic 
directness  and  simplicity.  And  the  results  of  his  labours  are,  to  this  dav,  a 
standing  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  diligence  that  characterized  his 
ministry.  It  has  been  my  privilege,  more  than  once,  to  pass  some  time  in 
the  congregation  of  Carmel,  Ind.,  where  he  finished  his  course,  and  where 
the  Rev.  Moses  Arnott  is  now  the  esteemed  Pastor ;  and  rarely  have  I  found 
a  people  so  much  distinguished  by  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  Gospel 
truth,  and  exhibiting  such  evidence  of  vital  and  practical  godliness  as  that 
congregation.  The  Lord  grant  that  many  more  «  Carmels "  may  «  blossom 
as  the  rose/'  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  the  great  Husbandman. 

I  remain  vour  brother  in  Christ, 

ANDREW  HERON. 


ROBERT   ARMSTRONG* 

1798—1821. 

Robert  Armstronq  was  a  native  of  Midholm,  Roxboroughshire,  Sootland; 
but  little  is  known  of  his  parentage,  except  that  it  was  veiy  humble.  Neither 
his  tomb-stone,  nor  any  other  record,  so  fiur  as  is  known,  reveals  the  year  of  his 
birth.  He  was  brought  up  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Amot  He 
received  his  classical  education^  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards 
studied  Theology  at  Whitburn,  under  the  Rev.  Archibald  Bruce,  at  that  tone 
fhe  Professor  of  the  General  Associate  Synod.  The  certificate  of  his  Ordinatioo 
to  the  Ministry  is  dated  June  15, 1707.  He  had  been  licensed  to  preach,  some- 
time in  the  winter  preceding,  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Kelso. 

From  his  early  youth  he  was  thrown  almost  entirely  on  his  own  resooroes; 
but,  by  his  energy  and  pergeveranoe,  he  effectually  overcame  all  the  obstades  thai 
he  found  in  his  way.  He  taught  a  country  school,  or  acted  as  private  tutor  in 
the  fiimilies  of  gentlemen ;  and,  by  this  means,  was  enabled  to  make  esiesxm 
acquirements  in  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  in  Theology. 

He  was  licensed  and  ordamed  with  a  view  to  his  coming  to  America.  In  &e 
year  1796  an  application  was  made  to  the  General  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland, 
by  some  members  who  lived  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  a  minister  of  their  own 
communion  to  be  sent  to  them;  and  the  petition  was  answered  by  sending  two 
ministers  instead  of  one, — ^namely,  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Andrew  Fultoo. 
At  the  time  the  request  was  received  by  the  Synod,  Mr.  Armstrong  had  not  yet 
finished  his  coarse  of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry;  and  the  &ct  that  he 
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wad  ^tllds  prospectively  selected  by  the  Synod,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
regarded  him  as  possessing  special  qualifications  for  the  contemplated  mission. 

The  two  persons  above  named  were  commissioned  by  the  Synod  to  constitute 
themselves,  on  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  into  a  Court,  by  the 
name  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Kentucky.  Having  spent  the  preceding 
winter  in  Pennsylvania,  they  arrived  in  Kentucky  in  the  summer  of  1798,  and, 
on  the  28th  of  November  following,  in  obedience  to  the  Synodical  instructions, 
they  constituted  the  Court.  Mr.  Armstrong  now  received  a  unanimous  call  to 
act  as  Pastor  to  the  United  Congregations  of  Davis'  Fork,  Miller's  Run  and 
Cane  Bun;  and  he  was  installed  in  this  charge  on  the  23d  of  April,  1799. 
Here  he  continued  to  labour  with  acceptance  and  success  till  the  autumn  of  1804. 
In  the  course  of  this  year  the  members  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  three  congrega- 
tbns,  having  become  tired  of  living  in  a  region  in  which  Slavery  existed,  and 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  hostile  to  the  cultivation  of  religion, 
(their  Pastor  also  sympathizing  deeply  in  their  convictions  and  feelings  on  the 
subject,)  formed  a  purpose  of  migrating,  almost  en  masse^  to  the  State  Of  Ohio. 
They  forthwith  accomplished  their  purpose,  and  removed  to  Greene  County,  0., 
confidently  expecting  that  their  Minister  would  soon  be  re-settled  among  them. 
They  were  quickly  organized  under  the  name  of  the  United  Congregation  of 
Maasie's  Creek  and  Sugar  Creek;  and,  on  the  2d  of  September  of  the  same  year, 
he  was  ordered  by  Presbytery  to  rejoin  his  charge.  The  state  of  things  about 
him  was  exceedingly  rude — he  sometimes  preached  in  a  cabin,  and  sometimes 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  until  they  got  up  a  log  meetmg  house ;  which,  after  a 
while,  gave  place  to  a  more  commodious  and  comfortable  church  edifice. 

Here  Mr.  Armstrong  laboured  with  great  self-denial,  and  not  without  pleasing 
HocoesB,  for  seventeen  years.  Shortly  after  this,  his  charge  was  divided,  and 
another  minister  was  settled  over  one-half  of  it.  His  labours,  from  this  time, 
were  confined  to  Massie's  Creek  Congregation,  until  the  9th  of  January,  1821, 
when,  from  causes  which  in  no  degree  reflected  upon  his  good  name,  he  demitted 
his  charge  about  ten  months  before  his  decease. 

A  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  went  to  Flat  Rock  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  intending  also  to  remove  his  &mily  thither.  He  returned  on  the  27th 
of  September,  and,  on  the  succeeding  night,  waa  taken  very  ilL  He  was  satisfied 
that  his  end  was  near;  but  he  had  no  anxious  fear  in  the  prospect  of  his  depar- 
ture. To  a  young  minister,  who  visited  him  at  this  time,  he  expressed  his  full 
confidence  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he  had  preached,  and  spoke  of  them  as 
the  ground  of  his  immortal  hopes.  He  died  on  Sabbath  morning,  the  14th  of 
October,  1821.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  James  Adams, 
from  Daniel  xii.  2. 

He  was  married  to  a  Miss  Andrews,  daughter  of  one  of  the  members  of  his 
congregation,  who,  with  two  daughters,  survi?ed  him.  His  widow  was  subse- 
quently married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neil,  at  that  time  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Diasenting  Presbytery,  and  one  of  the  daughters  also  was  married  to  a  clergyman. 
The  only  productions  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  pen  that  are  known  to  have  been 
published  are  a  few  letters  addressed  to  his  friends  in  Scotland,  and  after  his 
decease,  a  Sermon  on  Romans  viiL  32,  and  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liain  Hmne,  at  his  Ordination. 
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FROM  JAMES  MORROW,  ESQ. 

Gbkenk  County,  O.,  December  18, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir  :  My  opportunities  for  knowing  the  Rev.  Robert  Arm. 
strong  concerning  whom  you  inquire,  have  probably  been  better  than  those  of 
almost  anybody  now  living.  I  was  for  a  time  under  his  ministry  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  among  those  who  called  him  to  Ohio,  in  the  year  1804.  I 
was  a  member  of  his  congregation,  and  on  terms  of  friendship  with  him,  for 
more  than  seventeen  years. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  small  of  stature,  but  had  a  commanding  expression  of 
countenance.  He  was  not  of  a  robust  constitution ;  yet  zeal  in  his  Master's 
cause  prompted  him  to  perform  a  great  amount  of  labour,  and  led  him  to 
endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  Though  sociable,  he  still 
maintained  his  dignity ;  though  faithful,  he  was  not  censorious ;  though  dieer. 
ful,  he  was  far  from  levity.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  world  the  golden  mle 
was  his  guide.  He  was  free  to  speak  about  worldly  things,  and  seemed 
desirous'  to  render  himself  useful  in  every  relation  ;  in  respect  to  the  preset 
as  well  as  the  future.  In  his  living  he  was  economical  without  being  penu. 
rious,  and  practised  a  degree  of  hospitality  which  was  honourable  to  him  alike 
as  a  man  and  a  minister.  He  had  treasured  up  a  great  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes, especially  respecting  remarkable  providences,  which  he  could  introdnoe 
to  good  purpose,  in  accommodation  to  the  company  in  which  he  happened  to 
find  himself.  He  brought  with  him  from  the  old  country  some  notions  of 
rank  that  were  not  exactly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions; but  he  prudently  suppressed  them,  and  very  happily  conformed  to 
the  habits  of  the  people  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast. 

You  can  hardly  conceive  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter,  growing 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  country  was  then,  to  a  great  extent,  a  wilderness. 
His  journeys,  taking  him  over  bad  roads  and  across  deep  waters,  were  attended 
with  not  only  fatigue  but  danger ;  yet,  with  all  these  difficulties,  he  would 
travel  South,  on  horseback,  about  two  hundred  miles,  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
Presbytery  in  Tennessee,  and  then  again,  about  three  times  that  distance  East^ 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  Synod  in  Pennsylvania.  The  houses  being  literally 
few  and  far  between,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  both  <*  purse  and  scrip,*'  and 
this  he  did  without  a  murmur.  I  speak  on  this  subject  knowingly,  for  some- 
times I  had  the  pleasure  of  travelling  with  him. 

He  was  exemplary  in  the  duty  of  attending  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  had  a 
due  share  of  influence  in  all  of  them.  I  have  been  informed  that,  for  some 
time  after  his  arrival  in  Kentucky,  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit  cost  him  con- 
siderable study ;  but  his  discourses  were  uniformly  well  composed  and  appro- 
priate. He  often  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  without  assistance,  attend. 
ing  to  all  the  duties  not  only  of  the  immediate  occasion  but  of  the  days 
observed  in  connection  with  it.  He  was  evidently  sometimes  greatly  fatigac^i; 
and  yet  he  never  seemed  to  falter  in  his  work. 

His  manner  of  preaching  was  solemn  and  impressive ;  and  though  his  deliT- 
ery  was  somewhat  slow,  it  was  far  from  being  wearisome.  The  great  theme 
of  his  public  ministrations  was  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  He  would 
sometimes  exhibit  the  terrors  of  the  law  for  the  conviction  of  sin,  but  always 
m  connection  with  the  gracious  provisions  of  the  Gospel.  He  would  rebuke 
with  all  authority,  sometimes  by  a  look,  sometimes  by  words,  growing 
sharper  as  the  case  seemed  to  require.  On  one  occasion  he  was  preaching  to 
a  large  assembly ;  and  before  the  tent  (a  platform  seated  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree)  were  several  young  people  laughing  and  talking  and  eating.  He  at  first 
reproved  them  mildly,  but  without  effect.     Then,  with  a  stem  countenance. 
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he  quoted  the  proverb, — "Though  thou  shouldst  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar 
ainoug  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him." 
This,  with  a  few  additional  remarks,  silenced  the  frivolity  of  the  young  people, 
and  made  them  thoroughly  ashamed.  I  may  safely  say  that  he  was  a  consci- 
entious, devoted  and  able  Minister  of  the  New  Testament. 
Very  respectfully. 

JAMES  MORROW. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  BEVERIDGE,  D.D. 

Gannonsburg,  October  18, 1859. 
My  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Armstrong  was  not 
for  a  long  period,  but  it  was  quite  intimate.  In  the  autumn  of  1819  I  was 
sent  as  a  probationer  to  what  was  then  called  the  Presbytery  of  Kentucky, 
(now  Miami,)  of  which  Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  member.  I  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  preaching  at  Xenia,  Greene  County,  0.,  only  four  miles  from  the  church  in 
which  he  ministered,  and  much  of  the  time  was  spent  either  at  his  house,  or  else- 
where in  his  company.  Being  settled  at  Xenia  the  next  year,  and  a  virtual 
separation  having  taken  place  between  Mr.  Armstrong  and  his  congregation 
about  the  same  time,  he  was  frequently  one  of  my  hearers,  and  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  with  me  as  a  visitor. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  would  strike  the  attention,  in  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Armstrong,  was  the  singular  disproportion  between  his 
physical  and  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature.     He  was  not  only  of  low 
stature  and  slender  frame  but  4bsolutely  dwarfish.     He  would  never  wear  any 
article  of  dress  closely  fitting  his  body,  nor  even  a  pair  of  boots  fitted  to  the 
size  of  his  extremely  delicate  feet.     By  this  means,  and  also  by  his  grave  and 
dignified  behaviour,  he,  in  a  great  measure,  counteracted  the  impression  which 
his  personal  appearance  was  fitted  to  make.     The  late  Major  James  Galloway, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  under  his   ministry,  and  assisted  in  preparing 
his  body  for  burial,  remarked  that  he  had  never  before  had  any  idea  of  the 
smallness  of  his  body ; — ^that  it  was  more  like  the  body  of  a  child  than  of  a 
man.      One  of  his  eyes  was  also  turned  outward,  and  seemed  always  to  be 
looking  sideways,  even   when  he  was  looking  straight   before   him.      This 
frequently  occasioned  mistakes, — persons  on  one  side  of  him  supposing  that 
he  was  addressing  them,  when  he  was  speaking  to  some  one  immediately  in 
front.      On  one  occasion,  having  reproved  a  hearer  for  some  disorder,  an  indi- 
vidual on  the  side  of  the  eye  which  was  always  looking  sideways,  finding  that 
eye  fixed  upon  him,  spoke  out  in  the  congregation,  denying  that  he  had  been 
making   any  disturbance.     Mr.  Armstrong  forthwith  turned  around  to  him 
and  said, — «Sir,  I  was  not  meaning  you,  but  a  guilty  conscience  needs  no 
accuser."     Although,  in  these  respects,  his  appearance  was  somewhat  to  his 
disadvantage,   yet  his  face  was  well  formed,   and  indicative  of  refinement, 
firmness,   intelligence  and  kind   affections.     There  was  also  such  a  propriety 
and  natural  dignity  in  his  behaviour  that  few  persons  commanded  more  general 
or  more  deserved  respect.     He  was  not  a  man  with  whom  either  strangers  or 
friends  would  feel  disposed  to  trifle. 

He  was  fond  of  company,  and  quite  ready,  entertaining  and  instructive  in 
conversation.  Frequently,  when  a  literary  or  religious  topic  was  introduced, 
he  would  become  quite  animated,  and  give  something  like  a  continuous  lecture 
upon  it.  Yet,  though,  at  such  times,  in  a  great  measure  engrossing  the  con- 
versation»  there  was  nothing  like  egotism  or  vanity  in  his  remarks,  and  he  was 
as  ready  to  be  the  listener  as  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was,  by  no  means,  lacking  in  moral  courage.  He  never 
hesitated  to  express  his  opinion  on  any  suitable  occasion,  or  to  administer  a 
reproof  where  he  believed  it  was  merited.      Being  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
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where  another  guest  was  very  forward  in  conversationj  he  availed  himself  of 
an  opportunity  to  make  him  acquainted  with  his  mind  in  a  way  not  to  be 
mistaken.  This  individual  was  about  to  propose  a  question  to  him,  and  pre- 
faced it  with  many  expressions  of  modesty  and  confessions  of  ignoruioe. 
«<  Mr.  Armstrong,"  said  he,  "  when  we  poor  ignorant  people  are  in  companj 
with  you  learned  men,  we  wish  to  get  from  you  all  the  information  we  can- 
so  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  proposing  a  question  to  you  which  has  caused 
me  some  study."  Mr.  Armstrong  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  question,  bat 
immediately  replied, — "  Sir,  when  I  hear  persons  making  such  professions  of 
ignorance,  I  always  conclude  that  they  wish  to  be  considered  as  possessed  of 
more  than  common  information."  At  another  time,  being  present  in  a  house 
during  family  worship,  and  observing  a  Quaker  sitting  with  his  hat  on,  be 
arose  very  deliberately  and  removed  it.  Having  travelled  a  journey  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  to  preach  in  a  vacant  congregation  and  dispense  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Supper,  when  about  to  return  home,  a  member  of  the  congregi- 
tion  came  to  him,  and  oflfered  him  as  compensation  for  his  service  between  two 
and  three  dollars,  making  some  apologies  for  the  smallness  of  the  sum.  Mr. 
Armstrong  refused  to  accept  the  money.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is  not  one 
of  you  who  would  consent  to  go  to  Massie's  Creek,  bear  the  expenses  of  tbe 
journey  thither  and  home  again,  spend  between  two  and  three  weeks  in  attend- 
ing to  my  affairs,  and  then  accept  of  such  a  sum  as  a  remuneration  for  your 
services.  No,  you  must  either  do  better,  or  I  will  accept  of  nothing.  I  don't 
care  for  myself — I  am  able  to  live  independently  of  any  compensation  for  mj 
ministerial  labours ;  but  if  I  submit  to  such  imposition,  you  will  be  ready  to 
practise  it  upon  young  men,  and  others  not  able  to  live  without  compensa- 
tion." The  good  eflTect  of  this  lesson  was  not  only  apparent  at  the  time,  in  » 
more  liberal  contribution,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  not  area 
yet  been  forgotten  by  the  members  of  that  congregation. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  these  incidents,  that  there  was  ordi- 
narily any  thing  like  severity  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  manner.  This  was  Defer 
the  case  except  when  he  had  to  do  with  affectation,  injustice,  meanness,  or 
something  fitted  to  excite  indignation,  or  meriting  sharp  reproof.  In  his 
intercourse  with  persons  whom  he  respected  he  perhaps  even  erred  in  tbe 
opposite  direction — ^in  being  too  indirect  in  pointing  out  their  &ults.  He 
was  accustomed,  when  he  saw  any  thing  amiss  in  his  friends,  to  relate  some 
anecdote,  or  throw  out  some  general  remarks,  calculated  to  set  them  rigbt, 
without  making  any  direct  personal  application.  As  he  frequently  spoke  of 
this  as  a  commendable  method  of  conveying  an  admonition,  and  was  knovn 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  availing  himself  of  it,  the  very  natural  consequence  was 
to  keep  his  friends  always  on  the  watch,  and  to  lead  them  frequently,  in  con- 
versing with  him,  to  put  to  themselves  the  question — «  Does  he  mean  me  ?  or 
18  he  not  endeavouring  to  bring  some  fault  of  mine  to  my  notice  ?" 

Mr.  Armstrong's  attainments  in  Theology  and  general  literature  were  verj 
respectable.  He  laboured  under  some  disadvantages  in  his  youth,  which,  how- 
ever, proved  to  him,  as  they  have  done  to  many  others,  advantages  in  the 
end.  His  mind  was  disciplined  by  the  very  hardships  attending  his  early 
education.  In  the  field  of  his  ministerial  labour  his  leisure  and  opportunities 
for  study  were  limited.  But  he  had  a  vigorous  mind,  a  good  literary  taste, 
quite  a  large  and  valuable  library,  and,  so  far  as  his  opportunities  permitted, 
he  was  a  diligent  student.  Such  were  his  acquirements,  and  such  his  stand- 
ing  among  his  brethren,  that  when  Dr.  Ramsay  was  elected  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  1821,  Mr.  Armstrong  was  the  only  opposing  candidate,  and  received 
a  respectable  vote,  though  left  in  a  minority. 

As  a  Preacher,  Mr.  Armstrong  was  far  from  being  brilliant,  or  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  highly  popular.     His  discourses  were  chiefly  of 
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the  didactic  type,  and  had  somewhat  the  character  of  theological  treatises ; 
but  they  were  marked  by  such  comprehensiveness  and  vigour  of  thought,  and 
dehvered  with  such  marked  propriety  and  calm  earnestness,  that  he  was 
usually  listened  to  with  close  attention.  His  voice,  considermg  especially  his 
diminutive  size,  was  remarkable  for  its  power  and  compass.  He  spoke  with 
great  deliberation,  distinctness  and  readiness.  He  was  a  successful  labourer 
in  his  Lord's  vineyard,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance. I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

THOMAS  BEVERIDGE. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ANDREW  HERON,  D.D. 

Gedabvillb,  Greene  Gountt,  0.,  March  2, 1868. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  The  name  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Armstrong,  concerning 
whom  you  inquire,  is  associated  with  some  of  my  earliest  recollections. 
When  I  was  a  mere  boy,  in  Scotland,  my  native  country,  a  deep  and  indeli- 
ble impression  was  made  upon  my  mind  by  reading  in  the  Scottish  Magazines 
letters  from  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Fulton,  Missionaries  from  the 
General  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland,  containing  details  of  their  journeyings 
and  labours  through  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  At  that  time  I  had  not 
the  remotest  thought  of  ever  being  associated  in  the  same  work  with  these 
brethren,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  the  early  impression  retained  its 
place,  and  when,  after  my  licensure  in  181B,  I  became  personally  acquainted 
with  them,  I  found  it  more  than  realized. 

My  opportunities  of  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Armstrong  were  com- 
paratively slight,  being,  in  a  great  measure,  limited  to  our  meetings,  from  year 
to  year,  in  the  Associate  Synod.  He  and  his  congregation  had,  on  account 
of  Slavery,  removed  from  Kentucky  to  Greene  County,  C,  where  he  died, 
while  my  location  was  in  the  valley  of  Virginia.  Our  acquaintance  was, 
however,  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  his 
character  and  worth. 

With  a  corporeal  frame  much  below  an  average  size,  Mr.  Armstrong  possessed 
a  vigorous  and  capacious  mind, — remarkable  rather  for  promptitude  of  con- 
ception, power  of  comprehension  and  solidity  of  judgment,  than  for  any 
of  the  more  brilliant  and  startling  qualities.  Neither  in  the  pulpit  or  out 
of  it  was  he  ever  known  to  make  any  effort  at  display.  In  conversation  he  was 
always  solid,  instructive,  and  yet  lively.  Perfectly  natural  and  unaffected  in 
his  manners  and  behaviour,  he  commanded  the  universal  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  associated.  His  sermons  were  always  thoroughly 
digested,  logically  arranged,  and  faithfully  applied  to  the  consciences  of 
his  hearers.  I  am  assured  by  many  of  his  former  parishioners,  whom  I 
knew  intimately,  that  he  was  perseveringly  faithful  and  assiduous  in  the 
discbarge  of  his  more  private  pastoral  duties,  teaching  not  only  « publicly 
but  from  house  to  iiouse,"  ever  aiming  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  sinners 
to  Christ,  and  "in  building  up  saints  in  their  most  holy  faith." 

As  a  member  of  a  Church  Court  he  had  few  equals.  He  was  emphatically 
a  man  of  business.  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  serve  on  a  Committee  with 
him.  Clear  headed,  prompt  and  systematic,  it  was  seldom  that  a  Report 
that  came  from  either  his  lips  or  his  pen,  had  to  encounter  much  opposition. 

One  of  his  most  prominent  and  attractive  characteristics  was  his  truly 
catholic  spirit.  While  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  distinctive  principles 
of  the  Church  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  ever  ready  to  defend  them, 
he  embraced,  in  the  ardour  of  his  affection,  all  who  gave  evidence  of  being 
the  followers  of  the  Lamb.     He  was  no  Ultraist  or  Sectarian. 

In  a  word,  Robert  Armstrong  was  one  of  the  strong  men  of  his  denomina- 
tion daring  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  memory  will  be  long  revered, 
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and  the  results  of  his  labours  gratefully  acknowledged,  throughout  the  whole 
region  where  he  exercised  his  ministry. 

I  remain,  Reverend  Sir,  yours  fraternally, 

ANDREW  HERON. 


FRANCIS  PRINGLE. 

1799—1833. 
FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  GOODWILLIE,  D.D. 

Barnbt,  Vt.,  September  8, 18d2 

Bear  Sir :  I  am  hi^py  to  send  yon,  m  compliance  with  your  request,  a  sketdi 
of  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Prinze.  The  material  for  the  sketch  has  been 
partly  furnished  by  his  son,  a  most  respectable  gentleman  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  partly  drawn  from  my  fiither's  corre^ndence  with  Mr.  Prii^e,  and 
other  early  ministers  of  the  Associate  Church.  I  think  you  may  rely  \xpaa  the 
authenticity  of  every  part  of  it 

Francis  Prinqle  was  bom  in  Path-Head,  a  suburb  of  Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1747.  His  parents  were  worthy  and  intelligent  memhen 
of  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Path-Head,  and  were  very  careful  in  the 
religious  education  of  their  diildren.  His  &ther  was  a  manu&oturer  of  linen- 
ticking,  in  moderate  worldly  circumstances. 

Francis,  the  third  of  nine  children,  naturally  grave  and  quiet,  early  manifested 
a  desire  for  a  liberal  education,  which  his  parents  encouraged  by  sending  him  to 
a  Grammar  School  in  Kirkcaldy  to  study  the  classicB.  In  his  fifteenth  year  be 
became  a  member  of  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Patb>Head,  and  thence- 
forward prosecuted  his  studies  with  a  view  to  the  Holy  Ministry ;  thon^  he  did 
not  take  a  regular  college  course.  In  his  ei^teenth  year  he  began  the  study  of 
Theology  at  AUoa,  under  the  Rev.  Professor  Moncrieff,  in  the  Theological  HaD 
of  the  Associate  Synod.  Having  completed  the  prescribed  theological  coarse,  be 
was,  after  the  usual  trials,  licensed  to  preach  the  Grospel  by  the  ABSOciate  Pres^ 
bytery  of  Kirkcaldy,  when  he  was  in  the  twenty  Ast  year  of  his  age.  A  isw 
months  after  he  b^an  to  preach,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  8U(^y  the  vacairt 
Congregation  of  Gilnahirk,  near  Belfest.  Though  the  oongr^adon  was  not 
large,  nor  the  situation  in  other  respects  very  inviting,  he  commenced  his  wnk 
there  with  great  zeal,  and  some  of  the  good  fruits  of  it  began  quickly  to  a^^iear. 
So  acceptable  were  his  services  that  the  congregation,  at  no  distant  period,  ga^e 
him  a  call  to  become  their  Pastor.  After  due  deliberation,  he  aoo^ted  ihid  call, 
and  was  ordamed,  and  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Associate  Congregation  of 
Gibahirk,  by  the  Associate  Presbyteiy  of  Belfast,  on  the  25Ui  of  August,  1772. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1775,  he  vras  married  to  Maigaret,  dan^to*  of 
Henry  Black,  a  men^nt  of  Ku*kcaldy,  Scotland,  a  godly  man,  and  an  Elder 
of  the  Associate  Church  in  that  place. 

Mr.  Pringle's  ministrations  in  this  field  of  labour  were  evidently  attended  wiA 
the  Divine  blessing.  For  twenty-six  years  he  kboured  here  with  great  fidelity, 
and  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  But,  in  1798,  the  **  Irish  Rebellion  "  broke 
asunder  the  endeared  relation  between  him  and  his  people.  The  **  United  Iii^ 
men's  oath "  to  throw  off  the  Govenunent  of  Great  Britain  had  been  secretilj 
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administered  to  many  Pirotestants  as  weH  as  Eoman  Catholics.  Several  young 
men  belonging  to  Mr.  Pringle's  congregation  had  taken  that  oath,  and  were 
known  to  be  engaged  in  conspiracy  against  the  Government ;  and  some  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation  openly  &voared  the  treasonable  project.  This  was 
a  painful  state  of  things  for  their  Pastor  to  contemplate.  Parties  in  disguise 
ranged  through  the  country  at  night  in  quest  of  fire-arms.  Such  a  party  came 
to  his  house  one  Sabbath  night,  and  very  civilly  asked  for  his  gun.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  no  gun ;  that  he  had  no  need  of  one ;  that  he  was  a  man  of 
peace,  and  detennined  to  follow  peace,  and  that  the  weapons  of  his  war&re  were 
spiritual  "Allow  me,"  he  proceeded,  "  to  tell  you  that  you  are  engaged  in 
rebellion  against  a  legitimate  Government,  which  is  a  great  crime,  and  deserves 
the  severest  punishment.  I  entreat  you  to  desist  from  your  .wicked  course,  which 
will  end  in  disappointment  and  disgrace,  and  bring  you  to  the  gallows.  I  shud- 
der at  your  crime  and  its  consequences."  They  thanked  him  for  his  well-meant 
advice,  and  proceeded  on  their  march  in  quest  of  fire-arms.  Subsequently,  the 
Government  enforced  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  many  who  had  taken  the  United 
Irishmen's  oath.  Some  of  his  congregation  had  taken  both  of  these  oaths,  but 
insisted  that,  as  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  forced  upon  them,  it  was  not  landing. 
Bir.  Pringle  considered  such  persons  as  guilty  of  perjury,  and  thou^t  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  utter  the  unwelcome  truth.  He  soon  found  that  there  was  a  portion 
of  his  congregation  to  whom  his  ministrations  would  not  be  any  longer  acceptable. 
To  purge  the  church  by  discipline,  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  circumstances, 
seemed  impossible.  To  remain  neutral  he  denned  neither  safe  nor  proper.  He 
could  not  know  who  were  friends  or  who  were  foes.  He  became  anxious  also 
for  his  sons,  some  of  whom  were  approaching  manhood,  and  thou^t  it  dangerous 
for  them  to  remain  among  a  people  tainted  with  treason.  Accordingly,  after 
prayerful  deliberation,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  every  way  desirable 
tiiat  he  should  remove  his  family  from  Ireland.  He  proceeded  forthwith  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  a  proper  dissolution  of  the  Pastoral  relation  and  the  wind- 
ing up  of  his  fiimily  affitirs,  and  then  took  a  sorrowful  fiurewell  of  many  endeared 
members  of  his  congregation  and  other  acquaintances,  and,  with  his  wife  and  five 
sons,  left  Gilnahirk  in  the  autiunn  of  1798,  leaving  behind  their  eldest  and  only 
surviving  daughter,  then  lately  married.  Having  determined  to  migrate  to 
America,  they  paid  a  visit  to  their  relatives  in  Kirkcaldy  and  Path-Head,  who 
persuaded  them  to  remain  there  till  the  next  summer.  He  immediately  engaged 
in  preaching  in  the  vacant  congregations  of  the  Associate  Church  in  Scotland, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Doctors  McCrie  and  Paxton,  and  some 
other  Ministers  of  the  Associate  Synod,  with  whom  he  ocnresponded  after  his 
removal  to  America. 

But  he  was  anxious  to  be  engaged  in  his  Master's  work  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  Leaving  his  ekiest  son  to  attend  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he,  with 
his  wife  and  fomr  sons,  having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  their  many  relatives 
and  friends  in  Kirkcaldy,  embarked,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1799,  for  New  York. 
After  a  boisterous  passage  ci  seven  weeks,  during  which  he  maintained  fimiily 
worship  every  day,  and  preached  on  three  ci  the  included  Sabbaths,  they  arrived 
safety  in  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  September,  where  they  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  members  of  the  Associate  Congregation  of  that  city.  It  appears 
that  it  was  his  design,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Asso- 
date  Synod  of  Scotland,  to  go  on  a  mission  to  Nova  Scotia ;  but,  wA  finding  a 
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Teasel  in  SooUand  sailing  directly  for  that  Province,  he  took  one  for  New  York, 
intending  to  go  thence  to  Nova  Scotia  by  the  earliest  opportunity.  Bat,  when 
he  arrived  in  New  York,  he  ascertained  that,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Yellow  Fever,  no  vessel  would  sail  for  Nova  Scotia  during  that  season.  This  seemed 
a  providential  indication  in  &vour  of  his  accepting  an  invitation  from  tiie  AsBOciate 
Presbyteiy  to  remain  and  preach  in  their  vacancies.  He  supplied  the  vacant 
Congregation  in  New  York  until  the  next  spring,  to  their  very  general  aooeptance. 
He  was  formally  received  as  a  member  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsyl?i- 
nia,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1800.  According  to  the  appointment  of  Presbytery, 
he  preached  in  the  vacant  c(H)gregations  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
received  a  caU  to  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Carlisle,  where  he  was  installed 
by  that  Presbytery,  August  27,  1802,  it  bemg  understood  that  the  small  nei^ 
bouring  congregation  of  Dickinson  should  receive  a  portion  of  his  pastoral  labours. 

Mr.  Pringle,  during  his  long  life,  not  only  performed  a  vast  amount  of  labour, 
but  was  *'  in  afflictions  oft,"  enduring  them  with  a  patient  and  submissive  flpirit 
He  had  thirteen  children,  all  of  whom  died  before  their  parents,  except  two,  who 
still  survive,  and  are  the  only  members  of  the  &mily  who  were  married.  Seven 
of  the  children  died  when  young — the  rest  lived  to  maturity,  and  were  an  honour 
to  their  excellent  parents.  Four  of  their  sons  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
two  ci  them  became  settled  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  eldest  and  only  snr- 
viving  dau^ter,  who  was  married  in  Ireland,  is  yet  living  there  at  an  advanced 
age.  His  eldest  son,  who  still  survives,  finished  his  education  at  the  Univo^ 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was,  for  forty  years,  engaged  in  various  duties  in  the  M  Bank 
of  New  York.  S<Mne  yew^  after  Mr.  Prinze  came  to  this  country,  he  experi- 
enced a  grevious  trial  in  the  death  of  his  third  son,  who  became  partially  derai^ged, 
and  was  drowned  when  absent  from  home.  He  was  a  man  d  superior  taints 
and  excellent  education,  having  graduated  at  Dickinson  CoUege.  The  news  of 
the  heart-rending  event  reached  his  excellent  &ther  just  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  the  pulpit  on  Sabbath  morning.  With  ready  submission  to  the  will  of  God 
and  the  most  calm  self-control,  he  went  throu^  all  the  public  services  of  the  daj; 
and  yet,  for  many  years  after,  he  could  not  allude  to  the  subject  without  manifest 
emoticMi. 

His  two  youngest  sons,  James  and  FrandSj  were  both  graduated  at  DickiDfion 
College  in  1808 ;  both  studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jdm  Anderson,  at 
that  time  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  d  the  Associate  Churdi ;  and 
both  were  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in 
October,  1812. 

James  Pringle  was  distinguished  for  great  originality,  a  vivid  imagination, 
and  ardent  feelings;  and  he  was  withal  a  very  diligent  and  suooessM  student 
He  became  a  very  acceptable  Preacher,  and  received  a  call  firom  the  Associate 
Congregation  of  Steel  Creek,  N.  C,  where  he  was  ordiuned  and  settled  in  April, 
1814.     He  was  chosen  Moderator  (rf  ^e  Synod  in  1818. 

Francis  PringIiE,  Jr.,  was  a  man  of  superior  intellect,  (li  great  good 
judgment  and  hi^  culture,  and  so  devoted  to  his  studies  that  he  frequent 
continued  them  throu^  nearly  the  whole  night.  He  received  a  caU  from 
Ryegate,  Yt,  and  one  from  Xenia  and  Sugar  Creek,  O.  The  latt»  he 
accepted,  and  was  ordamed  and  installed  by  the  Associate  Presbyteiy  of 
Chartiers  in  November,  1811.  Here  he  laboured  with  great  diligence  and 
fidelity  until  1817,  when,  being  di  a  delicate  constitution,  his  health  fiuled,  in 
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oQDsequenoe  of  which  he  made  a  journey  to  Nortli  Carolina,  to  visit  his  brother 
James,  where  he  died  of  consmnption,  March  15,  1818,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  His  brother,  who  was  a  man  of  vigorous  constitution,  conti- 
nued to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  bond  and  the  free  until  the  following  autumn, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  lung  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  28th  of  October, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  These  two  brothers,  who  were  strongly  attached 
to  each  other  in  life,  were  scarcely  divided  in  death — they  died  in  the  same 
house,  the  same  room,  and  the  same  bed ;  they  were  laid  in  the  same  grave ;  and 
the  same  monument  records  their  excellence  and  their  end.  The  bereaved 
father,  though  he  felt  the  rod  in  these  dispensations  most  keenly,  was  still  able  to 
recognize,  with  a  truly  filial  and  submissive  spirit,  the  hand  that  wielded  it. 

But  Mr.  Pringle's  afflictions  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  She  who,  for  fifty  years, 
had  been  the  companion  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  the  sharer  of  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows, and,  for  some  years,  the  only  remaining  member  of  his  fiunily,  died  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1826,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  her  age.  He  felt  the  loss 
most  deeply,  as  she  was  a  woman  of  superior  discernment,  of  great  Christian 
excellence,  of  extensive  religious  knowledge,  and  had  been  in  every  way  a  help- 
meet to  him.  Being  now  left  alone,  so  fiur  as  wife  and  children  were  concerned, 
he  had  a  comfortable  home  offered  to  him  in  a  &mily  belonging  to  his  congrega- 
tion, where  his  wants  were  kindly  ministered  to  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Car- 
lisle. In  consequence  of  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  he  resigned  his  pastoral 
charge,  and  preached  his  Farewell  Sermon  on  the  14th  of  May,  1832, — ^the 
occasion  being,  both  to  him  and  his  people,  one  of  most  tender  interest.  He 
now  accepted  the  kind  and  oft-repeated  invitation  of  his  only  surviving  son  to 
take  up  his  residence  with  him  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Though  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  fourscore  and  four  years,  he  was  still  able  and  ready  to  do 
some  work  in  his  Lord's  vineyard.  He  preached,  by  invitation,  in  Troy,  Cam- 
bridge, Salem,  Hebron,  and  other  places  in  the  same  region.  He  returned  to 
the  city  and  spent  the  following  winter,  preaching  occasionally,  reading  and  visit- 
ing, and  in  various  ways  rendering  himself  useful  In  the  spring  of  1833  he 
visited  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  preached,  spending  the  Sabbath  at  the  house  of 
a  friend.  As  he  was  dressing  himself  the  next  morning,  his  foot  caught  in  a 
Md  of  the  carpet,  in  consequence  of  which  he  fell,  and  frtictured  his  thigh  near 
the  hip-joint.  He  was  unable  to  rise,  but  a  call  soon  brou^t  the  fiunily  to  his 
assistance.  He  was  carried  home  to  his  son's  in  a  litter.  The  most  skilful 
surgeons  pronoimced  the  case  incurable.  He  suffered  little  pam,  and  became 
able  to  move  himself  from  one  room  to  another  in  a  wheeled  chair.  He  endured 
the  affliction  with  most  exemplary  patience,  and  calmly  anticipated  his  approaching 
departure.  In  a  few  months  the  fractured  limb  became  dropsical,  and  his  health 
gradually  declined,  till,  with  an  unwavering  &ith  in  his  gracious  God  and  Redeemer, 
he  died  on  the  2d  of  November,  1833,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  ci  his  age,  and  the 
sixty-fourth  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Pringle  preached  a  Sermon  on  the  Qualifications  and  Duties  of  the 
Ministers  of  Christ,  before  the  Associate  Synod  of  Ireland,  at  its  opening  Ses- 
sion in  Belfiist,  July  12,  1796,  which  was  published  by  request  of  the  Synod,  and 
has  since  been  republished  in  this  country.  Soon  after  his  decease,  a  Sermon  on 
*•  Prayer  for  the  Prosperity  of  Zion  "  was  published  in  the  Religious  Monitor, 
whidi  he  had  sent  to  the  editor  for  publicaticm,  and  was  suj^)osed  to  have  been 
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written  by  him  a  ^ort  time  before  his  death.     Both  these  productaons  are  hi^y 
creditable  at  once  to  his  ability  and  his  fiuthfulncss. 

Mr.  Pringle  was  a  remarkable  teztuary.  You  mig^t  recite  any  part  of  the 
Bible,  and  he  could  at  once  give  you  the  book,  chapter  and  verse ;  or  if  you  were 
yourself  to  mention  these,  he  could  quote  the  passage.  He  studied  the  Bihle 
more  than  all  other  books;  and  hence  his  wonderful  &cility  at  quoting  it  His 
excellent  lectures  and  sermons  were  admirably  illustrated  by  a  long  life  of  sii^n- 
kr  purity  and  goodness.  He  had  a  rare  gifl  of  teaching  the  young  and  the  dd, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  and  ho  had  a  mild,  yet  efifectual,  way  ci  r^voriDg 
and  rebuking,  as  well  as  teaching,  admoni^ing  and  exhorting. 

Mr.  Pringle  never  had  a  robust  constitution,  but,  by  a  veiy  regular  and  tan- 
perate  manner  of  livmg,  he  uniformly  enjoyed  good  health.  One  of  the  promi- 
nent traits  of  his  diaracter  was  his  great  promptitude  and  punctuality  in  fulfilling 
all  his  appointments,  and  performing  all  his  work  in  due  season,  and  in  an  exact 
and  orderly  manner.  His  observance  of  Divine  Providence  was  close  and  con- 
stant, and  his  submission  to  his  Heavenly  Father's  will,  under  great  trials,  was 
oheerfiil  and  unqualified.  EQs  profound  reverence  for  Gkxl,  his  solemnity  in  all 
sacred  services,  his  evident  spiritual-mindedness,  his  daily  meditations  on  the 
Divine  works  and  word,  his  meekness,  zeal  and  humility,— all  proved  him  a  man 
of  God,  with  a  pure  heart,  a  good  conscience  and  &ith  unfeigned. 

He  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  within  whose  bosom  Providence 
had  cast  his  lot,  and  the  Church  m  turn  manifested,  in  various  ways,  her  ttjppre- 
ciation  of  his  extraordinary  worth.  In  1804  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the 
Associate  Synod,  and,  about  the  same  time,  Stated  Clerk  of  Synod,  which  office 
he  held  till  1827,  when  he  resigned,  and  the  Synod  voted  him  '*  thanks  for  his 
long  and  &ithfiil  services."  In  1828  he  was  again  chosen  Moderator.  After  the 
death  of  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Clarkson,  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  keepmg 
alive  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia ;  for,  thou^  the  only  minister  Idl 
in  it,  he  occasionally  visited  all  the  vacant  congregations  and  cherished  them  with 
paternal  care.  By  the  appointment  of  the  Associate  Synod,  he  was  one  of  the 
annual  examiners  of  the  Theological  Seminary  established  at  Philadelphia,  and  he 
fiiithfully  fiilfiUed  the  office. 

He  possessed  that  godlmess  which,  with  contentment,  is  great  gain.  So  eco- 
nomically did  he  manage  his  temporal  afi&irs  that,  with  a  salary  of  less  than  three 
hundred  dollars,  and  occasional  donations  from  benevolent  individuals  and  oUier 
sources,  he  creditably  supported  his  fiimily,  gave  four  of  his  sons  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, performed  journeys  every  year  to  the  Presbytery  and  Synod,  and  yet  con- 
tributed quite  liberally  to  various  objects  of  benevolence.  By  his  last  will,  be 
gave  the  greater  part  of  his  library  to  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  burning  and  shining  li^t,  an  eminent  exam- 
ple both  to  ministers  and  to  people. 

With  high  esteem  yours  truly, 

THOMAS  GOODWILLIB. 

FROM  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  McCLURE. 

PiTTSBUKO,  October  12, 1867. 

My  dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Francis  Pringle,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my 
recollections,  I  remember  with  intense  affection  and  gratitude.  My  impressioas 
of  his  character  were  received  in  early  childhood,  and  my  acquaintance  with 
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him  began  as  far  back  as  my  memory  can  go,  and  continued  without  inter- 
mission for  many  years.  My  opportunities  of  obserration  were  favourable,  so 
fiir  as  I  had  capacity  to  observe.  He  was  the  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  I  was 
brought  up. 

His  family  had,  at  that  time,  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  gone  forth  into  the 
world ;  and  he  and  his  aged  wife  lived  alone.  Being  the  beloved  Pastor  of  our 
family,  and  his  presence  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife  always  welcome,  this 
aged  couple  made  frequent  visits  to  our  house,  a  pleasant  rural  residence  about 
a  mile  distant  from  the  town  of  Carlisle,  where  they  always  were  at  home, 
and  where  they  oftentimes  remained  for  days  and  weeks  together.  These 
friendly  and  welcome  visits  continued  without  interruption  for  a  long  period. 

Mr.  Pringle's  parish,  though  not  large  in  point  of  numbers,  covered  a  wide 
extent  of  territory,  and  the  duty  of  pastoral  visitation  became  proportionally 
arduous ;  but  he  performed  this  duty  regularly  and  punctually,  regardless  of 
roads  and  of  weather.  If  any  of  his  flock  were  absent  from  the  services  of 
the  Sanctuary,  this  watchful  shepherd  inquired  at  once  into  the  reason,  and, 
in  case  of  sickness,  he  was  at  their  side  within  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
I  suppose  there  was  not  a  man,  woman  or  child,  under  his  pastoral  care,  with 
whose  whole  character,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  he  was  not  conversant. 
He  understood  them  about  as  well  as  a  parent  understands  th6  temper  and  dis- 
position of  his  children ;  and  he  bestowed  on  each  little  less  than  a  paternal 
regard.  This  gave  him  the  advantage  which  a  physician  has,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  constitutions  and  habits  of  his  patients.  He  inspired  fear  of  a 
peculiar  sort, — the  fear  of  doing  any  thing  to  distress  him. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Pringle,  it  is  easy  to  remember,  but  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  In  stature  I  should  think  he  might  have  been  rather  below 
the  medium.  He  was  erect  in  his  person,  lithe  and  active,  and  even  in  old 
age  sat  handsomely  upon  a  horse,  and  was  no  mean  pedestrian.  His  features 
were  neither  delicate  nor  coarse,  but  strong,  well  defined  and  expressive.  His 
high  and  venerable  head  was  crowned  with  a  profuse  and  healthy  suit  of  fine, 
silvery  hair.  His  eyes  were  serene  and  blue  as  the  sky,  and  the  general 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  a  beautiful  embodiment  of  his  whole  char- 
acter. His  dress  was  always  neat,  but  plain,  and  not  fitted,  in  any  way,  to 
attract  attention. 

His  manners  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  the  natural  result  of  his  moral 
and  physical  organization.  They  were  frank,  simple,  cordial,  and  brimful 
of  benevolence.  That  they  were  not  otherwise  than  attractive  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  young  and  old,  ignorant  and  educated,  merry  and  sad,  were  sure 
to  be  attracted  by  his  company.  While  he  always  breathed  a  cheerful  spirit, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  the  appropriate  dignity  of  his  calling. 

Mr.  Pringle  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  early  and  rising  early.  He  took  a 
great  deal  of  exercise  daily.  He  never  missed  his  walk  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted. I  have  seen  him,  on  a  rainy  day,  walk  backward  and  forward,  with 
great  energy  and  rapidity,  in  the  parlour,  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  I  remember,  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  snow  had  fallen  a  foot  deep  upon  the  ground,  he  went 
to  work  and  shovelled  a  path  through  it  for  a  considerable  distance.  There 
was  no  necessity  whatever  for  his  doing  this ;  but  he  said  he  must  take  his 
exercise  ;  and  this  was  the  mode  of  taking  it  which  he  preferred. 

His  love  of  truth  amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  In  the  statement  of  facts 
he  could  not  endure  artificial  embellishments  or  exaggerations.  His  own 
habit  of  never  deviating  a  particle  from  sober  verity  is  pretty  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  anecdote  * — A  man  (no  parishioner  of  his  or  of  any  body  else) 
whose  habit  of  frequent  intoxication  caused  many  feuds  at  home,  would,  after 
bis  frolic  was  over,  voluntarily  come  to  Mr.  Pringle  to  express  his  penitence 
and  promise  reformation.   On  one  occasion  when  this  individual  was  leaving  Mr. 
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Pringle's  house,  he  remarked, — «  This  unfortanate  man  has  been  to  see  me  on 
the  same  errand  forty  times.*'  A  person,  who  happened  to  be  present  when  the 
remark  was  made,  said  to  him, — «  Mr.  Pringle,  why  do  you  speak  so  much 
at  random  ?  You  say  forty  times — ^you  might  as  well  have  said  fifty  or  a 
hundred — is  this  mode  of  speaking  quite  in  accordance  with  your  own  pre- 
cepts?" «<0h,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  fully  so ;"  and,  leaving  the  room,  came 
back  in  a  moment  with  a  little  blank-book  and  a  pencil  in  his  hand.  "  Now, 
said  he,  "  here  you  may  count  thirty-nine  marks,  each  one  of  which  denote 
a  visit  similar  to  the  last ;  and  this  one  makes  forty.  Indeed,"  he  continued, 
«  several  of  his  calls  were  omitted ;  for  the  idea  did-Aot  strike  me  until  the 
frequency  of  his  visits  suggested  it ;  and  my  inteotion  is,  when  they  reach 
fifty,  to  show  him  these  entries,  hoping  it  may  have' gome  effect  to  shame  him 
into  sobriety  or  an  attempt  at  reformation  ;  for  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  has 
any  correct  idea  of  the  frequency  of  his  transgressions,  or  the  violations  of 
his  promises  of  amendment."  He  added, — ><  You  see  now  that  in  this  I  have 
spoken  the  truth,  andMlave»not  dealt  in  figures  of  speech,  but  in  figures  of 
arithmetic."  „ 

When  he  felt  himsw  called  upon  to  administer  reproof,  it  was  done  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Old  Prophets — there  was  no  circumlocution,  or  indirectness 
or  excessively  delicate  handling ;  but  the  rebuke  was  just  as  personal  and 
pointed  as  if  he  had  said,  in  so  many  words, — «  Thou  art  the  man."  But  his 
manner,  after  all,  was  so  mild  and  his  look  so  benevolent,  that,  instead  of  giv- 
ing offence,  he  usually  made  himself  the  object  of  deeper  reverence.  His 
manner  of  rebuking  a  profane  swearer  was  something  like  this — said  he, 
« Instead  of  taking  your  Maker's  name  in  vain,  substitute  some  harmless  and 
indifferent  words  for  these  terrible  expletives — say,  for  example,  tree,  pot, 
kettle,  horse— try  this,  and  it  will  seem  to  you  absurd  ;  and  so  it  is  absurd 
and  nothing  more.  But  your  way  of  swearing  is  equally  absurd,  with  pro- 
faneness  superadded.  This  vice  gratifies  no  appetite  as  some  vices  do  :  he  is 
a  silly  fish  that  swallows  a  hook  that  has  no  bait  upon  it.  My  young  friend, 
God  is  the  hearer  of  prayer ;  and  when  a  man  calls  upon  his  Maker  daily  to 
damn  his  soul,  it  would  be  surely  no  wonder  if  He  should  take  him  at  his 
word." 

One  of  his  sons,  the  Rev.  James  Pringle,  who  was  stationed,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  one  of  the  Carolinas,  and  who,  like  Demetrius,  had  a  good  report  of 
all  men,  died  very  suddenly.  A  casual  visitor  was  present  when  the  letter  was 
received,  announcing  the  sad  intelligence.  Neither  parent  betrayed  any  violent 
emotion.  In  a  calm  voice,  Mr.  Pringle  said  to  his  wife, — *<  Peggy,  James 
never  cost  us  a  tear  until  now.  <  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  Let  us  retire  and  pray  that  we  may 
obtain  strength  to  bear  with  Christian  fortitude  our  terrible  bereavement." 

He  once  married  a  couple,  whose  mutual  infirmities  of  temper  sometimes 
marred,  to  some  extent,  their  domestic  harmony.  Some  time  after,  he  made 
a  journey  to  the  neighbourhood,  and,  calling  upon  them,  was  received  most 
cordially.  He  asked  leave  to  invite  some  company  to  meet  him  at  their  house 
the  next  evening,  which  was  cheerfully  granted.  Having  assembled  several  of 
those  who  had  been  guests  at  the  wedding,  he  requested  his  host  and  hostess 
to  stand  up  on  the  floor,  which  they  did ;  and  then,  in  a  manner  the  most 
impressive,  he  married  them  over  again.  After  the  ceremony  was  ended,  he,  in 
the  most  artless  and  affectionate  way,  said  that  he  wished  to  remind  them  of 
some  mutual  promises  they  had  made  before,  in  presence  of  himself  and  those 
witnesses — and  he  had  taken  this  method  of  doing  it.  The  evening  passed  off 
pleasantly,  and  his  intrepid  conduct,  instead  of  giving  offence,  increased  affec- 
tion ;  and  this  sensible  pair  were  in  the  habit,  ever  afler,  of  sending  him  yalu- 
able  presents  as  long  as  they  lived. 
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Some  of  his  rural  parishioners,  whose  week-day  employments  were  in  the 
open  field,  being  unused  to  a  sedentary  habit,  would  occasionally  fall  asleep 
during  the  sermon.  For  this  offence  his  manner  of  reproof  was  somewhat 
original.  After  patiently  permitting  them  to  enjoy  their  nap  for  about  ten 
minutes,  or  for  such  length  of  time  as  he  deemed  sufficient  to  refresh  them, 
without  saying  one  word,  or  for  a  moment  losing  the  calm,  benevolent  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  or  making  the  least  pause  in  his  discourse,  he  would 
bring  down  a  volume  of  David's  Psalms  on  the  big  Bible  that  lay  closed  before 
him,  with  such  prodigious  force  that  the  crack  resembled  the  report  of  a  mus- 
ket, and  in  an  instant  "  murdered  sleep."  The  silence  in  church  was  always 
profound,  and  equally  so  in  the  street ;  and  this  gave  to  these  explosions  a 
fearful  distinctness,  that  made  them  as  appalling  as  they  were  irresistible. 

Mr.  Pringle  was  remarkable  for  self  control.  I  never  saw  him  at  any  time^ 
or  under  any  circumstances,  exhibit  the  least  sign  of  impatience  or  discontent, 
or  give  utterance  to  a  hasty  expression.  The  great  equableness  of  his  spirit, 
and  the  uniform  consistency  of  his  life,  left  a  powerful  impression  in  favour 
not  only  of  his  own  character,  but  of  the  cause  to  which  he  was  so  earnestly 
devoted.  As  a  couple  of  men  were  working  on  the  Baltimore  turnpike  road, 
near  Carlisle,  Mr.  Pringle  (lappened  to  be  passing  along  on  foot,  and  one  said 
to  the  other,  "  There  goes  Mr.  Pringle ;  he  looks  thinner  than  usual."  "  Yes," 
replied  the  other,  "  but  he  is  all  in  Heaven,  except  what  you  see  of  him." 

Few  men  of  his  day,  or  of  any  day,  have  been  the  subjects  of  more  heartfelt 
respect  and  affection  than  Mr.  Pringle.  He  was  constantly  receiving  presents, 
not  merely  from  his  parishioners,  but  often  from  those  of  different  denomina- 
tional connection  from  his  own.  His  name  was  a  household  word  in  town  and 
country.  At  a  party  or  a  wedding,  the  young  and  gay  would  cluster  around 
him.  On  the  street,  men  of  the  roughest  nature  and  most  careless  life  always 
spoke  to  him,  and  of  him,  in  most  emphatic  tones  of  good  will  and  cordial 
regard.  His  character  was  an  institution  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved. 
He  scattered  cheerfulness,  and  love,  and  light,  wherever  he  went.  We  looked 
at  him  as  a  star  whose  light  was  borrowed  from  a  source  beyond  the  sun. 
Very  truly. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  B.  McCLURlr.     . 


THOMAS  ALLISON.* 

1800—1840. 

The  parents  of  Thomas  Allison  were  natives  of  Scotland,  and  members 
Acre  of  the  Anti-Burgher  branch  of  the  Secession  Church.  The  fether,  John 
Allison,  was  a  man  distinguished  not  only  for  piety,  but  also  for  intelligence  and 
mental  activity.  The  mother,  Jane  (Brownlee)  Allison,  not  less  distinguished 
for  ihe  same  qualities,  belonged  to  a  numerous  &mily,  now  scattered  through 

Scotland  and  the  United  States,  including  among  its  members  the  Rev. 

Brownlee,  many  years  Pastor  of  the  Seoesaon  Church  in  Falkirk,  Scotland; 
bis  brother,  the  Rev.  William  C.  Brownlee,  D.D.,  of  the  Reformed  Butch 
Chnrch  in  the  city  of  New  York,  etc.  They  migrated  to  this  country  at 
an  early  period,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  where — 

«MS.  from  Bev.  J.  T.  Brownlee. 
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probably  in  the  County  of  York — ^their  seventh  son,  ThamaSy  was  bom,  on  d» 
8d  of  June,  1771.  His  parents,  however,  removed,  in  his  early  diildhood,  to 
Chartiers,  Washington  County,  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State.  There  be 
passed  his  youthful  days,  but  in  what  manner  is  not  certainly  known,  thou^  the 
presumption  is  that  he  was  engaged  principally  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
known  character  of  his  parents  for  intelligence,  piety  and  unflinching  adherenee 
to  the  reli^ous  truths  they  pn^essed,  is  the  only  evidence  furnished  in  re^ieet 
to  the  character  of  the  early  religious  training  he  received. 

He  did  not  enter  upon  his  classical  studies  till  he  was  somewhat  advanced, — 
probably  not  till  he  had  attained  his  majority ;  and  then  he  pursued  them  chiefly 
at  Cannonsburg  Academy,  now  Jefferson  College.  He  prosecuted  his  theological 
studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Anderson,  the  first  regulariy 
appointed  Theological  Professor  in  connection  with  the  Associate  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Having  gone  through  the  regular  course  of  four 
years,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800.  The 
branch  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged  being  then  comparatively  small,  and 
many  of  the  congregations  connected  with  it  being  already  supplied  with  Pastors, 
most  of  whom  were  missionaries  sent  over  by  the  parent  Church  in  Scotland,  his 
ministrations  as  a  licentiate  were  confined  to  a  few  congregations,  thou^  these 
were  widely  scattered. 

From  the  beginning,  he  was  well  received  as  a  Preacher,  in  evidence  of  whi(^ 
is  the  fiuit  that  calls  were  soon  made  for  his  pastoral  services  by  the  United  Coo* 
gregations  of  Mount  Hope  and  Cross  Creek,  the  former  in  Washington  Coontf, 
Pa.,  the  latter  in  Brooke  County,  Ya.,  and  by  the  congregation  in  Gambrid^ 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.  He  accepted  the  call  from  the  first  mentioned  con- 
gregation, and  was  ordained,  and  installed  as  their  Pastor,  by  the  Presbytery  tl 
Chartiers^  in  the  year  1801.  The  relations  thus  constituted  between  him  and 
these  congregations  continued  till  a  short  time  before  his  death,  when,  on  account 
of  age  and  infirmity,  and  at  his  own  request,  the  Presbytery  dissolved  it. 

Mr.  Allison's  physical  constitution  was  robust,  and  his  general  health,  at  least 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  good, — ^in  testimony  of  which  is  the  fiict  that 
he  was  prevented  from  preaching,  by  illness,  but  a  very  few  Sabbaths  during  his 
whole  ministry,  and  those  flew  were  cbiefly  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  subject  to  occasional  violent  attacks  of  sick  headache.  For  several  days  pre> 
vious  to  his  death,  he  had  been  slightly  indisposed ;  but  it  was  only  two  dajs 
before,  that  he  was  seized  with  congestion  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  whidi, 
after  subjecting  him  to  severe  suffering,  terminated  his  lifis.  He  died  in  April, 
1840.  His  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
including  not  only  his  own  congregation,  but 'the  greater  part  of  the  conmiunity  in 
which  he  lived ;  but,  though  several  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  were  present, 
no  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached,  it  being,  at  that  time,  a  custom  in  the  Asso- 
ciate Church  and  some  other  branches  of  the  Church  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
to  bury  their  dead  without  ceremony,  on  the  ground  that  silence  best  beoomes 
such  a  solemnity. 

In  the  year  1800, — some  time  before  his  settlement  in  Ibe  ministry, — be  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Anne,  dau^ter  of  the  Bev.  Matthew  Henderson,  for 
some  years  Pastor  (£  the  Associate  Congr^tion  of  Chartiers  at  Cannonsbm^ 
Pa.  Having  survived  her  husband  more  than  thirteen  years,  she  was  removed 
by  death  on  the  4th  of  October,  1853.    They  had  twelve  children,  ei^t  dao^ 
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ters  and  fi>Tur  eodb  ;  some  of  whom  are  deoeased,  while  others  stiU  remain,  (1855) 
in  the  different  walks  of  public  or  private  usefidness. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  P.  MILLER. 

South  Arotlk,  April  18,  1860. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  some  brief  account 
of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Allison.  My  early  years  were  passed  in  a  congre- 
gation adjoining  that  of  which  he  was  Pastor ;  and  for  three  or  four  years 
after  I  left  College  I  was  accustomed  constantly  to  sit  under  his  ministry.  I 
therefore  knew  him  intimately,  and  am  in  little  danger  of  mistaking  in  regard 
to  the  prominent  features  of  his  character. 

In  his  person  he  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  of  a  sandy  complexion, 
rather  florid,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency.  His  manners  were  bland 
and  gentlemanly,  so  that  he  was  never  otherwise  than  at  home  in  the  most 
polished  society ;  and  yet  this  seemed  to  be  rather  the  product  of  nature  than 
of  culture. 

He  possessed  a  mind  distinguished  at  once  for  vigour  and  discrimination. 
He  was  capable  of  grappling  successfully  with  abstruse  and  difficult  questions, 
either  in  Morals  or  Theology,  and  would  not  unfVequently  present  a  striking 
and  original  view  of  a  subject  as  soon  as  it  was  proposed  to  him.  He  thought 
with  much  accuracy  and  precision,  and  expressed  his  thoughts  with  great 
ease,  in  corresponding  language.  He  was  remarkable  for  strong  common  sense, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  His  views  of  men  and  things 
were  equally  minute  and  correct,  and  betokened  a  habit  of  close  observation. 
Mr.  Allison  was  not  naturally  a  man  of  active  physical  habits.  This,  I 
have  no  doubt,  interfered  somewhat  with  the  popularity,  if  not  the  success,  of 
his  ministry.  His  preaching  was  rather  practical  than  doctrinal.  His  voice 
was  feeble  and  incapable  of  any  great  compass.  He  had  a  fine  command  of 
language  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  his  matter  also  was 
uniformly  good,  but  he  loved  a  careless,  half-lounging  posture,  and  perhaps 
his  general  manner  indicated  less  interest  in  his  subject  than  was  desirable  to 
secure  the  highest  degree  of  attention.  Still,  however,  there  was  so  much 
well-digested  thought  in  his  discourses,  and  such  uncommon  felicity  of 
expression,  that  he  was  always  listened  to  with  interest,  and  the  greater,  in 
proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  his  hearers.  In  the  application  of  his  dis- 
course, without  any  alteration  of  his  voice,  he  would  sometimes  be  exceed- 
ingly impressive.  I  ought  to  add  that  his  aversion  to  physical  effort  never 
kept  him  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties.  I  never  heard  it 
intimated  that  he  was  lacking  in  due  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  flock. 
He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  kept  himself  well  informed  of  the  general 
progress  of  things  in  the  world. 

In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society  he  was  affable  and  agreeable,  and 
abounded  in  pleasant  anecdotes.  His  powers  of  conversation  I  have  not  often 
known  surpassed.  He  was,  however,  capable  of  the  keenest  sarcasm,  and 
showed  great  impartiality  in  the  use  of  it,  dealing  it  out  alike  upon  friends 
and  foes.  It  may  be  that  he  did  not  always  wield  this  dangerous  weapon 
with  the  utmost  discretion. 

Mr.  Allison  was  exceedingly  averse  to  going  from  home,  or  to  receiving 
appointments  to  be  fulfilled  at  a  distance.  He  was,  however,  a  good  member 
of  a  Public  Body,  and  his  opinion  was  always  listened  to  with  respectfiil 
deference.  He  was  perhaps  distinguished  rather  for  sustaining  and  forward- 
ing important  measures  than  for  originating  them. 

I  am.  Reverend  and  dear  Sir,  with  respect,  yours  truly, 

JAMES  P.  MILLER. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  T.  BROWNLEE. 

West  Middlbtowh,  Pa..  January  22, 1855. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allison,  concern- 
ing whom  you  inquire,  having  passed  several  of  my  earliest  years  under  his 
ministry,  but  his  death  occurred  when  I  was  too  young  to  enable  me  to  write 
much  concerning  him  from  personal  knowledge.  I  am  obliged,  therefore,  iu 
complying  with  your  request,  to  rely,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  testimony 
of  others ;  but  his  character  has  always  been  so  familiar  to  me  that  I  believe 
I  may  venture  to  speak  of  it  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Allison's  mental  abilities  were  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him  and  were 
capable  of  judging,  as  very  far  above  mediocrity.  His  scholarship  was  both 
extensive  and  accurate.  As  a  Preacher,  though  not  distinguished  for  that  com- 
manding eloquence  which  sometimes  holds  an  auditory  entranced,  he  was  yet 
possessed  of  a  free  elocution,  and  his  sermons  were,  in  the  estimation  of  all 
enlightened  and  cultivated  minds,  of  a  high  order.  They  were  generally  pre- 
pared with  great  care  and  many  of  them  written  out  fully ;  but,  whether  folly 
written  or  preached  from  an  outline,  so  correct  was  his  analysis  of  his  sub- 
ject,  so  full  and  clear  and  logical  the  division,  so  precise  and  pointed  the 
discussion,  that  not  only  was  criticism  for  the  most  part  disarmed,  but  often 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  most  critical  hearer  elicited.  His  habit  of 
full  and  careful  preparation  he  followed  up  as  long  as  he  continued  to  preach; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  so  impressed  was  ho  with  a  sense  of  the  import- 
ance not  only  of  full  but  of  fresh  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  that  he  seldom,  if 
ever,  made  use  of  the  notes  of  a  former  discourse  without  subjecting  them  to  a 
careful  revision.  A  few  of  the  notes  of  his  sermons  in  the  earlier  yei^^  of 
his  ministry  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that 
they  all  seemed  to  me  to  bear  the  stamp  of  intellectual  greatness ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  were  verbally  and  literally,  and  even  in  their  punctuation,  cor- 
rect; and  yet  so  distrustful  was  he  of  any  former  preparations,  that  his 
revision  of  them  for  after  use  was  always  made  with  pen  in  hand. 

But  great  as  were  Mr.  Allison's  abilities,  and  the  consequent  inflaence 
which  he  exerted  in  the  pulpit,  perhaps  he  made  himself  still  more  powerfully 
felt  in  the  Church  Courts.  The  windy  eloquence  that  sometimes  takes  the 
attention  of  a  popular  auditory,  if  indulged  in  at  all  in  a  Church  Court,  passes 
only  for  wind ;  while  real  talent  and  acquirements,  coupled,  as  they  were  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Allison,  with  a  fervid  and  vigilant  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Christ's 
cause,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  commanding  influence.  During  the  last  few^  jean 
of  his  life,  his  hearing  was  so  impaired  that — much  to  the  regret  of  his  breth- 
ren  in  Church  Courts — he  was,  to  a  great  extent,  disqualified  for  taking  an 
active  part  in  their  proceedings.  Previous  to  this,  his  position  was  always 
that  of  a  leading  member ;  and,  possessed  as  he  was  of  a  strong  mind,  a  sound 
judgment,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  purity  of  God's  truth  aud  the  prosperity 
of  his  cause  in  the  world,  he  exerted  not  only  a  powerful,  but  generaUj  a 
highly  salutary,  influence.  It  should,  however,  perhaps,  be  stated,  in  this 
connection,  that  he  had  one  quality  of  mind  that,  in  some  circumstances, 
tended  rather  to  neutralize  his  otherwise  good  influence.  Though,  in  most 
cases,  he  was  abundantly  able  to  expose  the  fallacious  or  defective  reasoning 
of  an  opponent,  without  resorting  to  any  such  means,  he  sometimes,  under 
circumstances  of  special  provocation,  employed  a  caustic  severity  of  retort, 
that  made  him  rather  an  object  of  dread  than  of  respect  with  some  who  dif- 
fered from  him  in  judgment. 

His  publications  were  few  and  inconsiderable.  He  always  felt  an  aversion 
to  authorship.     The  only  printed  productions  he  left  were  some  which  he 
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could  not  well  avoid,  principally  Reports  which  he  wrote  as  Chairman  of 
various  importai^t  Committees,  (a  post  which  he  often  occupied,)  and  which 
were  published  in  the  Minutes  of  Synod,  and  frequently  in  separate  pamphlets. 
These  were  all  characterized  by  marked  ability,  but  they  were  generally  on 
subjects  of  temporary  or  local  interest,  and  they  have  passed  away  with  the 
occasions  which  originated  them. 

I  remain,  with  high  respect,  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  T.  BROWNLEE. 


THOMAS  HAMILTON  * 

1801—1818. 

Thomas  Hamilton  was  bom  near  the  borough  of  Washington,  Washington 
Coanty,  Pa.,  about  the  year  1776.  His  fether  was  a  highly  respectable  citizen, 
and,  for  some  time,  held  the  oflfice  of  High  Sheriff  of  the  County.  His  early 
religious  impressions  are  supposed  to  have  been  received  through  the  influence  of 
a  godly  mother.  While  he  was  yet  quite  young,  his  mind  had  taken  a  decidedly 
religious  direction,  and  he  expre^ed  a  wish  to  devote  himself  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Grospel ;  and  this  desire  was  cordially  responded  to  by  his  friends.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  Grammar  School  at  Cannonsburg, 
Pa.,  which  has  since  become  Jefferson  College ;  and  was  afterwards  connected,  as 
a  student,  with  Dickinson  College,  though  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the 
College  Catalogue  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  did  not  graduate. 

After  completing  his  literary  course,  he  entered  the  Theological  School  of  the 
Aflsociate  Church,  under  Dr.  Anderson,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  or  second 
daas  tliat  passed  through  that  institution.  In  due  tune  he  was  taken  on  trial  for 
lioeosare,  and  was  actually  licensed  (it  is  believed)  in  the  year  1801. 

After  he  had  preached  for  some  time  in  different  vacancies  of  the  Associate 
Church,  he  was  sent  to  supply  a  Congregation  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
had  been  organized  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beveridge,  in  the  spring  of  1785. 
Nbtwithstanding  this  congregation  numbered  among  its  members  some  influential 
and  prominent  femilies,  they  had  not — owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  small  number 
of  Aasociate  Ministers  then  in  the  country — up  to  this  time  ever  had  a  settled 
Pastor.  A^r  Mr.  Hamilton  had  preached  to  them  a  few  Sabbaths,  they  gave 
him  a  call,  which  he  accepted ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1802,  he  was  ordiuned 
to  the  sacred  office,  and  installed  as  Pastor  of  that  Congregation.  In  connection 
with  these  services  was  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Dr.  Banks  preached  the  Ordination  and  Installaticm  Sermon,  and  Mr.  Marshall 
presided  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Sacrament. 

Mr.  Hamilton  continued  in  the  &ithful  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  for 
aboot  sixteen  years,  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  malady  that  termi- 
nated his  life.  After  a  somewhat  lingering  illness,  he  died  at  New  York,  on  the 
23d  erf  August,  1818,  at  the  age  (as  is  believed)  of  about  forty-one  or  forty-two. 
The  only  production  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  pen,  known  to  have  been  published,  is 
a  Sermon  appended  to  the  brief  sketch  of  his  life  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  another  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Eeligious  Monitor. 

•  Miller's  Sketches.— MS.  from  John  McAlUster,  Esq. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  -ww  married  on  the  26th  of  May,  1827,  at  Rockland,  Del,  to 
Margaretta  Marshall,  daughter  of  WUliam  Young.  They  had  four  chOdren  at 
the  time  of  his  death , — three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  eldest  son,  WSUam 
Yotmg,  was  graduated  at  JeflTerson  College  in  1833,  studied  Theology  at  Ae 
Seminary  at  Cannonshurg,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  had  actually  scqifilied  for 
a  time  some  vacant  congr^tions,  hy  i^pointment  of  Synod,  but,  in  consequence 
of  some  mental  disorder,  was  taken  alS  fix)m  his  kbours  for  several  years,  and, 
though  he  partially  recovered,  he  never  afterwards  resumed  them.  He  died  in 
or  about  1860.  Mrs.  Hamilton  removed  to  Philadelphia  with  her  fiimily  imme- 
diately after  her  husband's  death,  and  remained  there  till  her  own  deatJi,  which 
occurred  cm  the  5th  of  April,  1827. 

TROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 

Nkw  Toek,  Apra  7, 186S. 

My  dear  Dr.  Sprague:  When  I  came  to  New  York  to  reside  in  1804,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hamilton  was  settled  here  as  Pastor  of  the  Associate  Church, 
and  I  very  soon  made  his  acquaintance,  and  continued  in  pleasant  relations 
with  him  to  the  close  of  his  ministry  and  life.  Though  we  belonged  to  differ- 
ent denominations,  and  were  therefore  not  ecclesiastically  thrown  together,  yet 
we  occasionally  visited  each  other,  and  often  met  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  society,  so  that  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  more  prominent 
characteristics.  Though  upwards  of  forty  years  have  passed  since  our  last 
meeting,  my  recollections  of  him  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  me  in 
attempting  to  comply  with  your  request. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  a  sound,  well-balanced  mind,  and  of  a  highly 
respectable  degree  of  cultivation.  He  never  said  brilliant  or  startling  things, 
but  he  impressed  you  at  once  as  a  man  of  calm,  reflective  habit,  who  always 
reached  his  conclusions  deliberately,  and  who  rarely  had  occasion  to  abandon 
them.  He  was  naturally  kind  and  amiable,  but  was  resolute  in  his  adherence 
to  his  convictions  of  right,  and  would  never  yield  them  for  the  sake  of  accom- 
modating a  friend,  or  from  any  considerations  of  personal  convenience.  His 
habits  were  rather  the  opposite  of  demonstrative,  especially  in  general  society, 
though  he  always  seemed  to  enjoy  familiar  intercourse  with  his  friends.  My 
impression  is  that  he  never  mingled  much  in  public  concerns,  and  had  but  little 
acquaintance  outside  of  his  own  congregation  or  immediate  circle ;  though  this 
was  not  the  result  of  any  illiberal  views  or  feelings,  but  of  a  somewhat  deli- 
cate temperament  that  naturally  courted  retirement.  In  person  he  was  tall 
and  slender,  and  of  a  prepossessing  countenance.  He  was  a  sensible  rather  thaa 
an  impressive  Preacher — ^his  sermons  were  carefully  written,  and  dehvei^ 
memoriter;  and  though  his  preaching  did  not  captivate  the  multitude,  it  edi- 
fied the  thoughtful  and  intelligent.  He  was  very  diligent  and  conscientious  in 
all  his  pastoral  duties,  availing  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  direct  the 
thoughts  and  regards  of  his  people  to  their  higher  interests.  Both  in  the  pul- 
pit and  out  of  it  there  was  an  all  pervading  seriousness  about  him,  which 
marked  him  as  a  man  of  God.  His  whole  air  and  manner  kept  you  mindful 
of  his  high  vocation. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Associate  Church,  and  always 
ready  to  promote  its  interests  by  every  means  in  his  poorer.  At  the  same 
time  I  never  saw  in  him  the  least  indication  of  a  sectarian  spirit,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  he  was  a  cordial  well-wisher  to  the  prosperity  of  every  evangelical 
denomination.  I  well  remember  that  he  stood  high  in  the  regards  of  Dr.  Mason 
for  his  great  probity,  consistency  and  Christian  worth. 

Your  ever  aftectionate  friend,    j,  M.  MATHEWS. 


JAMES  RAHSAYi  DD. 
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JAMES  RAMSAY,  D.D  * 

1803—1856. 

James  Eamsay  was  bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  on  the  23d  of  March, 
1771.  His  parents,  Robert  and  Mary  Ramsay,  belonged,  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
to  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  or  Covenanters,  and  were  always  much 
respected  for  their  intelligence  and  piety.  James  was  the  first-bom  of  fifteen 
children,  the  larger  number  of  whom  he  survived.  About  two  years  after  his 
birth,  his  parents  removed  from  Lancaster  County  to  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Western  Wilderness,  and  resided  about  two  years  at  Williamsport,  on  the 
MoDongahela  River.  The  settlements  in  that  region  were  few  and  scattered,  and 
were  constantly  exposed  to  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  surrounding  Indians. 
It  was  amidst  such  scenes  of  danger,  and  those  of  the  Revolution  which  immedi- 
ately followed,  that  James  first  formed  his  acquaintance  with  the  world ;  and  to 
this  no  doubt  was  to  be  attributed,  in  some  degree,  the  remarkable  energy  of 
character  which  he  exhibited  m  after  life. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  the  fiimily  removed  from  Williamsport  to  Pigeon 
Creek,  then  within  the  bounds  of  the  Congregation  of  the  venerable  Dr.  McMillan, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  &thers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  With 
this  church  the  parents  connected  themselves,  as  did  their  son  James  also,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  his  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  made  a  jomt  purchase  of  a  fiurm,  two  miles  from 
the  village  of  Frankfort,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  and  went  with  one  of  his  brothers 
to  reside  there.  This  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation 
of  Mill-Creek.  Here,  after  some  time,  he  was  induced  to  change  his  ecclesiastical 
relations.  He  was  led  to  this  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  substitution,  then 
becoming  quite  common  m  the  West,  of  Watts'  Hymns  for  David's  Psalms  in 
the  public  worship  of  God.  Being  ftdly  convinced  that  this  usage  was  unscrip- 
toral  and  adverse  to  the  legitimate  ends  of  devotion,  he  felt  himself  constrained 
by  conscience  to  join  a  communion  whose  practice  on  this  subject  was  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  convictions.  He,  accordingly,  united  with  the  Associate  Con^ 
grega4;ions  of  Service  and  King's  Creek,  then  and  for  many  years  afterwards  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Asso- 
ciate Church.  His  change  of  ecclesiastical  connection  was  attended  with  no 
unkind  feeling  either  on  his  own  part,  or  on  the  part  of  the  brethren  fix)m  whom 
he  felt  obliged  to  separate. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  period  of  his  life  his  thoughts  were  first  directed 
towards  the  Ministiy,  though  he  seems  to  have  meditated  such  a  purpose  previous 
to  his  connection  with  the  Associate  Church.  It  is  supposed  that  he  commenced 
his  classical  studies  under  his  minister.  Dr.  Anderson,  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  afterwards  studied  at  the  Jefierson  Academy,  since  incor- 
porated as  Jefferson  College.  In  the  year  1805  he  received  from  this  insti- 
tution the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  After  completing  his  classical  studies,  he 
pnrsaed  the  study  of  Theology  under  Dr.  Anderson — this  was  between  the  years 
1800  and  1803. 

*  BTftDgelioal  Bepository,  1855. — MS.  from  Rer.  Dr.  Bereridge. 
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Mr.  Ramsay  was  licensed  at  Buffido,  by  tJie  Presbytery  of  ChartierB,  oq  die 
14th  of  December,  1803,  when  he  was  within  a  few  months  of  compl^ai^  his 
thirty-third  year.  He  laboured  fi>r  some  six  weeks  after  his  liceosore  in  die 
Presbytery  of  Chartiers,  and  then,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  renudnder  of  tlie 
year  1804,  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Cambridge  and  Philadelphia.  At  the  doee  of 
this  year,  he  returned  to  Chartiers,  and  laboured  within  the  bounds  of  that  Pies- 
bjrtery  till  his  settlement.  He  received  an  urgent  invitation  to  take  charge  of 
the  Associate  Congregation  of  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  then  vacant  by  the  remo^  of 
Dr.  Banks ;  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  decline  it  At  a  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Chartiers,  April  17,  1805,  four  calls  were  put  into  his  hands  fitHn  as 
many  different  congregations ;  and  the  one  which  he  finally  acc^ted  was  from 
the  Congregaticm  of  Chartiers.  Here  he  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  4th  of 
September  Mowing,  the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Ber. 
Thomas  Allison. 

He  addressed  himself  now  to  the  various  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  with  dte 
utmost  &ithfulne8s  and  assiduity.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  ministiy,  he  wis 
called  to  a  post  of  increased  responsibility.  Dr.  Anderson  having,  m  1819, 
resigned  the  Professorship  of  Theology,  the  Synod,  at  their  next  meeting,  in  1820, 
resolved  to  establish  two  Semmaries,  to  be  called  the  Eastern  and  Western,  b 
1821  Mr.  Ramsay  was  chosen  Professor  in  the  Western  Seminary ;  and,  in  tlie 
aisuing  winter,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  bemg  at  thk  time  fifty 
years  of  age.  This  post,  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  duties  in  a  large  coagrfr' 
gation,  rendered  his  subsequent  life  very  laborious.  To  his  other  offices  was  added 
the  Professorship  of  Hebrew  in  Jefferson  College,  to  which,  however,  he  devoted 
but  a  small  part  of  his  time.  He  resided  on  a  &rm  about  a  mile  from  Canooofr* 
burg,  and  r^  Lectures  to  his  students  at  his  own  house.  Most  of  them  boarded 
in  his  house ;  but,  as  the  number  increased,  and  the  boarding  of  so  many  becuDe 
inconvenient,  he  removed  fix)m  his  &rm  into  Cannonsburg,  where  he  was  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  taking  more  than  suited  the  convenience  of  his  frmily. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Banks,  Professor  of  the  Eastern  Seminaiy,  whieh 
occurred  in  1826,  the  Synod  agreed,  in  1828,  to  unite  the  two  Seminaries ;  and, 
in  1830,  they  fixed  upon  Cannonsburg  as  the  place,  and  the  next  year  elected  Dr. 
Ramsay  (for  he  had  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Jefesoa 
College  in  1824)  Professor  in  the  united  institution.  He  continued  to  atteod  to 
the  duties  of  his  Professorship  till  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  at  Washington,  m 
1841,  when  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  resign.  This  was  in  confbnnkf 
with  a  resolution,  adopted  by  him  a  long  time  before,  that  he  would  not  hold  his 
office  after  reaching  the  age  of  seventy.  His  resignation  was  tendered  at  the 
meeting  of  Synod  at  Xenia,  in  1842,  and  was  accepted  with  warm  expreaaooB 
of  respect  for  his  character  and  gratitude  for  his  services. 

He  still  continued  in  his  pastoral  relation,  and  was  able  for  several  years  more 
to  attend  to  all  his  ministerial  duties.  In  June,  1849,  he  felt  it  neoessaiy  to 
urge  the  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge,  which  had  been  previously  offeced, 
but  the  consideration  of  which  had  been  delayed  by  the  Presbyteiy,  in  compUanoe 
with  a  petiticm  from  the  congregation.  He  was,  accordingly,  released  from  his 
charge,  after  having  held  it  upwards  of  forty-four  years. 

Some  time  after  resigning  his  Professorship,  Dr.  Ramsay  returned  to  the  ftni 
which  he  had  left  for  the  sake  of  the  students,  and  continued  his  residence  thete 
till  about  eighteen  months  before  his  death,  wh^  he  removed  with  his  wife  to  Frank- 
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fort,  and  resided  with  their  son-in-law,  ike  Rev.  Dr.  M'Elwee.  He  still  conti- 
naed,  though  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  to  preach  oooafflonally  in  his  son-in-law's 
pulpit ;  and,  though  feeble  in  body,  was  cheerful  and  even  lively  in  conversation. 
Three  weeks  before  his  death,  he  was  seized  with  cholera-morbus,  from  which  he 
recovered,  only,  however,  to  sink  under  another  disease  to  which  he  had  been 
8ubject  for  many  years.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  March,  1855,  within  a  few  days 
of  having  completed  his  eighty-fourth  ]jear. 

In  the  summer  of  1805  he  was  married  to  Margaret,  dau^ter  of  James 
Paxton,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghambersburg,  Pa.  They  became 
the  parents  of  two  children, — a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son,  James  P.,  was 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1827 ;  studied  Theology  under  his  &ther  for 
five  consecutive  years ;  was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ghartiers, 
August  27,  1833 ;  after  itinerating  a  short  time,  accepted  a  call,  in  November, 
1834,  from  the  Congregation  of  Deer  Creek,  New  Bedford,  Lawrence  County, 
Pa. ;  and  was  ordained  and  installed  in  that  charge,  July  31,  1835,  by  the 
Associate  Presbytery  <^  Ohio.  Here  he  continued  to  labour  with  great  fidelity 
for  about  twenty  years,  when  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  long  continued  and 
increasing  indisposition,  to  demit  his  pastoral  charge.  He  subsequently  took  up 
his  residence  in  New  Wilmington,  and,  occasionally,  for  a  tame,  exercised  his 
ministry  when  his  health  permitted.  He  died  in  great  peace  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1862.  He  was  a  man  of  highly  respectable  powers,  and  of  an  amiable 
and  gentle  spirit ;  was  an  instructive  and  impressive  Preacher,  and  an  attentive 
and  &ithful  Pastor.  The  daughter  Maria,  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  William 
M'Blwee,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Frankfort,  Beaver 
County,  Pa. — Mrs.  Ramsay  still  (1864)  survives,  being  now  in  her  eighty-fourth 
year. 

Dr.  Ramsay  never  published  any  thing  more  extended  than  a  Presbyterial 
Report ;  but,  after  his  death,  there  appeared,  in  connection  with  a  brief  "  Memo- 
rial "  of  him,  the  outlines  of  nineteen  sermons,  several  of  which  had  been  taken 
down  at  the  time  of  their  delivery. 


FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  BEYERIDGE,  D.D. 

Gannonsbubo,  May  10,  1856. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother :  My  first  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ramsay 
was  formed,  when  I  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  my  age,  at  which  time  he 
preached  as  a  probationer  in  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  It  was  continued  by  occa- 
sional visits,  and  our  frequently  being  together  at  Synodical  meetings,  till  the 
year  1835,  when  we  became  associated  as  Professors  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Cannonsburg.  This  relation  brought  us  into  habits  of  almost 
daily  intercourse,  and  our  intimacy  continued  till  the  time  of  his  removal  to 
Frankfort,  in  1853,  so  that  my  opportunities  of  judging  of  his  character  were 
very  abundant. 

Dr.  Ramsay  was  quite  tall  and  slender,  and  not  altogether  graceful  in  his 
movements,  but  it  is  rarely  that  a  countenance  meets  our  view  in  which  are 
indicated  with  such  distinctness,  and  in  such  agreeable  harmony,  quickness 
of  discernment,  mildness  of  temper,  affectionateness  of  disposition  and  con- 
tentment of  mind.  Little  children,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  were  attracted 
to  him  at  once  by  the  kindness  and  cheerfulness  so  apparent  in  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  in  his  conversation  and  whole  deportment.     There  were 
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also  blended  with  these  indications  such  seriousness  and  grayitj  as  ensored 
respect  and  gave  force  to  his  ministry. 

In  his  intercourse  with  society  he  always  showed  himself,  as  to  all  the 
substantial  qualities  of  that  character,  to  be  a  true  Okntleman.  Few  could 
be  compared  to  him  in  the  talent  for  entertaining  and  instructive  conver- 
sation. His  mind  was  not  only  well  stored  with  religious  truth,  but  w^ 
informed  on  almost  every  subject  of  importance.  He  was  not  disposed  tn 
engross  the  conversation,  or  direct  attention  to  himself,  but,  in  his  own 
modest  way,  could  express  his  mind  freely  and  appropriately  on  all  common 
topics.  He  was  not  rude,  dogmatical,  or  over-bearing,  but  remarkably 
afifectionate,  and  ever  ready  to  yield  all  due  deference  to  others.  While  h« 
abhorred  duplicity  and  flattery  he  was  yet  careful  not  causelessly  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  any;  but  rather  to  say  things  which  would  be  agreeable  and 
useful.  His  friendships  were  warm,  almost  unbounded,  and  though  he  wts 
capable  of  dislike,  he  knew  how  to  Ireat  even  an  enemy  with  decent  courtesy. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  that  he  was  always  a  most  welcome  guest  in 
the  houses  of  his  acquaintances ;  he  was  usually  the  centre  of  attraction  m 
the  social  circles  with  which  he  mingled,  and  his  society  was  courted  equally 
by  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor. 

Perhaps  no  trait  in  his  character  was  more  prominent,  more  universally 
admitted  and  admired,  than  his  strict  unbending  integrity.  In  this  respect, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  his  equal,  and  it  is  believed  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  his  superior.  Such  was  his  reputation  for  honesty  and  int^rity,  that, 
not  long  before  his  death,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  County 
remarked  in  reference  to  a  question  affecting  his  character  for  veracity,  that, 
if  Dr.  Ramsay  was  convicted  of  falsehood,  he  could  never  again  believe  him- 
self. His  honesty  in  his  dealings  was  such  that  persons  who  could  not  com- 
prehend his  conscientiousness  were  ready  to  accuse  him  of  simplicity.  Few 
could  be  as  watchful  to  take  the  advantage  of  others  in  a  bargain  as  he  was 
to  avoid  it.  He  has  been  often  known,  at  auctions,  to  bid  up  articles  where 
there  was  no  competition,  through  an  unwillingness  to  obtain  them  under 
their  true  value.  A  gentleman  who  had  sold  or  traded  away  a  horse  for  the 
Doctor,  came  to  him  and  boasted  that  he  had  gained  for  him  an  advantage  of 
ten  dollars,  supposing  that  this  would  be  highly  gratifying.  The  Doctor 
never  signified  whether  he  was  pleased  or  not,  but,  upon  the  first  opportunity, 
quietly  handed  over  ten  dollars  to  the  person  supposed  to  be  the  loser  in  the 
bargain. 

In  connection  with  this  may  be  noticed  his  disregard  of  wealth  ;  his  indif- 
ference in  this  respect,  if  not  indulged  even  to  a  fault  in  himself,  was  certainly, 
in  some  cases,  the  occasion  of  faults  in  others.  It  encouraged  imposition.  He 
was  far  from  being  ignorant  of  worldly  things.  He  knew  even  better  than  the 
most  of  men  what  was  just  and  proper  in  worldly  transactions ;  he  knew  as 
well  as  others  when  he  was  defrauded,  but  would  rather  submit  to  injustice 
than  contend — hence,  unprincipled  persons  often  took  advantage  of  him  in 
their  dealings,  presuming  that  it  might  be  done  with  impunity.  In  a  few,  and 
but  very  few,  instances,  his  indignation  against  the  meanness  of  individuals  in 
their  extortion  prompted  a  resistance  to  which  the  love  of  money  could  never 
have  moved  him.  In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  had  some  difiSculties  to 
contend  with  in  providing  for  his  family,  but  the  blessing  annexed  to  liberality 
attended  him,  and,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  though  not  what  would  gene- 
rally be  regarded  as  a  rich  man,  he  had  not  only  a  competence  but  an  abun- 
dance. 

Dr.  Ramsay  was  very  celebrated  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  wit,  which  derived 
much  of  its  power  from  his  gravity,  and  was  so  far  from  detracting  from  his 
ministerial  character  and  usefulness  that  it  rather  added  to  both.     His  wit 
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was  altogether  remote  from  leyity ;  neither  was  he  addicted  to  malicious  or 
biting  sarcasm ;  but  he  abounded  in  a  species  of  wit  of  the  most  innocent  and 
inoffensive  character.  His  remarks  were  often  so  unexpected,  uttered  with  so 
much  apparent  seriousness,  and  exhibited  things  in  such  a  ridiculous  light, 
that  their  power  in  provoking  laughter  was  altogether  irresistible.  Some- 
thing of  this  often  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  but  so  restrained  and  connected 
with  his  seriousness,  that  it  seldom,  if  ever,  had  any  tendency  to  produce  a 
smile,  but  often  smote  upon  the  conscience  with  great  power.  As  an  example 
of  this  may  be  mentioned  a  remark  made  in  a  sermon  preached  not  many 
years  before  his  decease.  He  had  heard,  as  was  thought,  an  unfavourable 
report  respcctmg  some  young  people  whose  parents  were  members  of  the 
Church,  and  took  occasion,  without  any  allusion  to  individuals,  to  describe  in 
a  very  striking  manner  their  course  of  conduct  and  its  consequences.  He 
closed  by  observing  that  such  young  persons  were  in  the  broad  way  thai 
leadeth  to  destruction ;  «  Yes,"  said  ho,  «  going  to  the  pit  as  fietst  as  their  feet 
can  carry  them;  unless,"  he  added,  as  if  correcting  himself,  "they  take 
Judas'  road."  He  often  introduced  observations  of  this  kind  in  a  manner  so 
unexpected  and  yet  so  appropriate,  that  the  hearers  were  at  the  same  time 
agreeably  surprised  and  powerfully  impressed.  He  seldom  preached  without 
saying  something  which,  either  in  itself,  or  in  the  peculiar  and  pointed  way  in 
which  he  uttered  it,  was  calculated  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  conscience,  and 
excite  serious  reflections.  To  borrow  one  of  his  own  expressions,  sometimes 
used  respecting  the  performances  of  others-^"  His  sermons  had  teeth." 

As  a  Preacher,  the  Doctor  would  not  be  ranked  among  the  most  popular 
by  a  certain  class,  though,  by  some  of  the  best  judges,  he  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  greatest  orators.  He  undoubtedly  possessed  many  and  great  excel- 
lencies. His  general  acceptability,  when  commencing  his  ministry,  is  evident 
not  only  from  the  number  of  the  calls  which  he  received,  but  from  the  respectable 
character  of  the  congregations  giving  them.  Three  of  these,  at  least,  were,  at 
this  time,  among  the  largest,  most  intelligent  and  pious  congregations  of 
the  Associate  Church.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  application  to  study, 
and  the  increase  of  his  religious  experience,  rendered  his  ministerial  labours 
still  more  valuable.  The  first  impression  with  strangers  was  seldom  favour- 
able. He  spoke  slowly,  though  without  any  painful  embarrassment.  His 
style  was  plain,  and  his  manner  not  altogether  graceful.  But,  after  a  little 
fiuniliarity  with  his  manner,  the  hearer  not  only  became  reconciled  to  it,  but  it 
seemed  even  to  add  to  the  effect  of  his  preaching.  It  was  obvious  to  every 
one  that  he  had  no  thought  of  what  he  was  doing  with  his  hands  or  feet,  or 
how  he  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, — that  his  whole  «oul  was  engaged 
in  his  Master's  work.  Though  slow,  and  not  at  all  boisterous  in  speaking,  he 
was  always  earnest,  sometimes  burning  with  zeal.  The  method  of  his  ser. 
mens  was  clear  and  logical.  His  subjects  were  remarkably  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  His  illustrations  were  scriptural,  and  often  excee<)ingly  pertinent 
and  striking.  He  generally  comprehended  much  in  a  few  words,  so  that  those 
who  looked  more  to  the  thoughts  than  the  volubility  of  the  speaker,  had  no 
cause  for  weariness.  He  would  weary  intelligent  people  less  by  a  sermon 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  than  many  rapid  speakers  would  in  half  an  hour.  Look. 
ing  merely  at  the  thoughts,  he  would  say  more  in  a  few  minutes  than  many 
would  say  in  a  whole  day,  or  perhaps  in  all  their  lifetime. 

He  had  a  just  perception  of  things,  and  a  lively  imagination,  and  hence 
excelled  particularly  in  description.  He  made  a  frequent  and  unusually  happy 
use  of  the  figure  called  Personification.  His  example  was  once  quoted,  by 
the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Jefferson  College,  to  illustrate  this  figure ;  with 
the  observation  that  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  who  happened  to 
hear  him,  in  passing  through  the  village,  had  spoken  of  him  as  one  of  the  few 
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pulpit  oratara  he  had  ever  heard.  Some  of  his  descriptions,  though  they  could 
not  now  be  gi^en  in  his  own  words,  or  accompanied  with  his  manner,  will  be  long 
remembered  by  the  hearers.  Such,  for  instance,  is  his  account  of  the  descent  of 
Moses  from  the  Mount,  to  which  he,  on  one  occasion  referred,  at  the  close  of  the 
dispensation  of  the  Supper,  expressing  to  the  people  his  fear  that,  like  Israel  at 
that  time,  some  of  them  would  soon  be  found  singing  and  dancing  about  the 
golden  calf,  applying  his  remarks  to  the  sin  of  inordinately  seeking  afler  wealth. 

Another  peculiarity  in  his  preaching  was  the  method  which  he  often 
employed  to  gain  and  fix  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  He  would,  withoat 
any  appearance  of  having  studied  this  as  an  art,  begin  with  some  remarks, 
the  particular  object  of  which  the  hearers  would  not  readily  perceiye.  After 
he  had  excited  their  curiosity  as  to  his  design,  fixed  their  attention  and 
prepared  the  way,  he  would  make  the  application  to  the  purpose  intended  so 
unexpectedly  and  so  appropriately  that  they  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  con- 
vinced almost  before  they  were  aware  of  it.  He  seemed  in  this  to  have 
copied  the  spirit,  without  following  the  form,  of  some  of  our  Saviour's  parables. 

Upon  a  Sabbath  which  happened  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  year,  the  Doctor 
read  for  his  text,  John  iii,  16 :  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,"  &c. ;  and,  after  looking  around  for  a  little  apon  the 
congregation,  as  his  habit  was,  he  began  by  observing  that  this  was  Nev 
Year's  day,  and  then  enlarged  upon  the  practice  of  making  it  a  time  for  offer- 
ing gifts.  After  keeping  the  minds  of  the  people,  for  some  time,  in  suspense, 
as  to  the  connection  of  such  remarks  with  the  solemn  work  of  the  oiinistry, 
he  added  that  the  text  revealed  to  us  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  gifts, — 
Qod's  gift  of  his  only  begotten  Son. 

All  the  Doctor's  acquaintances  agree  in  opinion  that  in  no  part  of  his 
ministerial  duty  did  he  excel  more  than  in  prayer.  His  manner  in  this  ex»- 
cise,  like  that  in  his  preaching,  was  slow  and  deliberate,  almost  hesitating,  yet 
few  could  be  compared  to  him  for  appropriateness,  propriety  and  fervency. 
His  theological  students  often  remarked  how  apposite  his  prayers  were  to  the 
subjects  under  discussion.  The  afflicted  and  dying  appeared  generally  to 
regard  one  of  his  prayers  as  the  greatest  of  all  services  which  could  be 
rendered  to  them  in  this  world.  He  seemed  not  only  to  have  a  peculiar 
power  to  carry  his  fellow-worshippers  with  him  to  a  Throne  of  Grace,  but  to 
bring  away  something  for  their  profit  and  consolation.  He  was  often  sent 
for  in  cases  of  sickness,  not  only  by  the  members  of  his  congregation  but  by 
strangers,  and  even  by  such  as  had  previously  professed  but  little  r^ard  for 
his  ministry.  There  was  no  one  whose  conversation  and  prayers  were  more 
valued  than  his  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Though  noted  for  his  strict  adherence  to  his  religious  profession,  he  was 
fkr  firom  being  uncharitable  towards  those  whose  creeds  differed  from  his. 
He  loved  the  image  of  Christ  wherever  he  could  find  any  traces  of  it ;  he 
rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  all  parts  of  his  Kingdom,  and  spoke  of  the  satiti- 
faction  which  was  sometimes  manifested  by  the  members  of  one  denomination 
in  hearing  of  some  evil  befalling  another,  as  one  of  the  surest  indications  of 
the  want,  or  at  least  the  weakness,  of  grace.  In  his  private  intercourse  with 
his  brethren  of  other  churches,  while  faithful  to  his  own  profession,  he  was 
not  forward  to  enter  into  controversy,  or  say  offensive  things ;  and,  in  his 
public  ministrations,  when  his  subjects  led  him  to  speak  of  opinions  and  usages 
which  he  condemned,  he  did  so  in  such  a  spirit  that  no  reasonable  person 
could  be  displeased.  He  was  accustomed  to  inculcate  upon  students  and  young 
preachers  a  respectful  treatment  of  such  as  differed  from  them,  observing  that 
there  was  little  prospect  of  convincing  men  by  causelessly  wounding  their 
feelings  and  insulting  their  judgments.  As  the  consequence  of  this  course  of 
conduct,  he  secured  the  favourable  regards  of  all  good  men,  and  even  the 
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respect  of  bad  men.  No  Minister  of  the  Associate  Church  had  a  better  repu- 
tation either  in  it  or  out  of  it.  Every  one  was  ready  to  rise  up  in  his  defence, 
and  to  repel  indignantly  any  attack  made  upon  his  character. 

As  a  Professor  of  Theology,  his  department  was  Didactic  Theology  and 
Hebrew.  In  teaching  Theology  his  custom  was,  on  alternate  days,  to  read  a 
short  Lecture  and  catechise  the  students  on  the  subject  of  it.  The  latter  of 
these  exercises  was  what  he  chiefly  depended  on  for  informing  their  minds. 
He  had  no  ambition  to  make  to  himself  a  name  by  an  affectation  of  originality, 
or  the  introduction  of  novelties.  With  excellent  powers  of  judgment  and 
discrimination,  with  an  imagination  and  ingenuity  sufficient  to  have  raised  him 
to  a  high  rank  among  those  having  the  reputation  of  original  thinkers,  he  was 
content  to  travel  in  the  old  and  safe  way  in  which  others  had  gone  before  him. 
He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  system  ofdoctrine  derived  from  the  Bible  by 
the  first  Reformers  and  their  immediate  successors.  He  was  thoroughly  fami- 
liar with  it,  and  very  capable  of  teaching  it  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner. In  the  Hebrew  he  was  in  a  great  measure  self-taught,  never  having 
proceeded  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  first  principles  of  the  language,  till  his 
election  as  Professor.  But,  considering  his  age  at  this  time,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  labours,  it  was  rather  remarkable  that  he  made  such  progress  in 
this  branch  of  study  as  he  did.  So  far  as  is  known,  there  were  no  complaints  of 
his  incompetency  in  teaching  it.  He  excelled  as  a  critic  upon  the  performances 
of  the  students,  having  a  quick  discernment  of  any  thing  amiss  in  the  doctrfnes 
advanced,  the  plans  of  their  sermons,  their  style  and  general  character  as 
speakers.  StiU  he  had  not  an  eye  merely  for  their  faults,  btit  could  see  and 
commend  what  was  worthy  of  praise.  In  pointing  out  faults,  he  was  not 
usually  severe,  but  sometimes  could  not  refrain  from  the  indulgence  of  his  wit, 
and  raising  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  young  men.  Yet,  in  doing  this,  there 
was  evidently  no  intention  to  give  offence,  and  generally  none  was  taken.  The 
standing  of  those  ministers  who  prosecuted  their  studies  under  him  is  gene- 
rally such  as  to  reflect  no  discredit  upon  their  Teacher. 

That  which  constituted  his  greatest  excellence  was  his  sincere  and  ardent 
piety.  No  man  was  less  disposed  to  make  a  parade  of  his  religion — no  man 
less  needed  to  do  it.  His  piety  shone  forth  so  clearly  in  his  whole  life  that  it 
could  not  be  hid — ^it  was  a  piety  not  in  word  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  Like 
all  members  of  the  human  family,  he  had  his  infirmities,  but  they  were  neither 
numerous  nor  glaring.  It  has  been  said  of  some  that  even  their  faults  lean  to 
Tirtne's  side.  It  might  be  said  of  Dr.  Ramsay  that  his  chief  faults  consisted 
in  the  excess  of  his  virtues.  His  modesty,  his  indifference  to  the  world,  his 
forbearance  and  his  friendships,  were  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme. 

Yours  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

THOMAS  BEVERIDGE. 

PROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  G.  BULLIONS. 

"West  Milton,  N.  Y  ,  February  9,  1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  All  that  I  knew  personally  concerning  Dr.  Ramsay  fell  within 
the  period  of  my  theological  education.  I  was  his  pupil  for  four  years,  and 
was  accustomed  to  recite  to  him  or  hear  his  Lectures  five  days  in  the  week. 
I  knew  him  not  only  as  an  Instructor  but  as  a  Preacher,  and  occasionally  met 
him  also  in  private,  so  that  I  had  a  tolerably  good  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment  of  his  general  character. 

Dr.  Ramsay  had  a  highly  intellectual  expression  of  countenance.  He  was 
a  tall,  lean,  rather  gaunt  looking  man,  with  thin  high  cheek  bones,  high  fore- 
head, a  small  but  piercing  eye.  He  was  social  and  pleasant  in  private  inter- 
course, and  could  bear  his  part  to  advantage  in  conversation  on  almast  any 
subject  that  might  come  up.     There  was  nothing  arrogant  or  assuming  about 
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hira,  bat  yet  he  had  great  self-control,  and  was  little  likely  to  be  awed  by  thd 
force  of  circumstances,  no  matter  what  they  might  be. 

As  a  Teacher,  he  was  Tery  systematic  and  perspicnous,  and  adhered  with 
great  tenacity  and  exactness  to  the  accredited  standards  of  orthodoxy  in  his 
Church.  He  evidently  had  the  interests  of  his  pupils  greatly  at  heart,  and 
was  always  ready  to  confer  favours  upon  thera  whenever  it  was  in  his  power. 

His  style  of  preaching  was  somewhat  peculiar.  I  presume  he  never  wrote 
his  sermons,  at  least  when  I  was  accustomed  to  hear  him,  beyond  the  merest 
outline.  He  had  a  sharp,  shrill  voice,  and  a  clear  and  ready  utterance;  and 
though,  at  the  beginning  of  his  discourse,  he  usually  manifested  little  emotion, 
as  he  advanced  his  mind  would  often  fire  up,  and  he  would  deliver  himself 
with  great  energy,  and  very  considerable  effect.  When  his  mind  was  in  a 
more  passive  attitude,  he  would  generally  stand  with  his  two  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  his  pantaloons ;  but  when  he  was  aroused,  he  would  lift  his  pocket 
Bible,  with  his  right  hand,  above  his  head,  and  the  gesture,  if  not  the  most 
graceful,  really  had  great  power  in  it.  His  sermons  were  richly  stored  with 
Gospel  truth,  and  were  highly  prized  by  those  who  welcome  the  truth  in  its 
simplicity. 

Dr.  Ramsay  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Associate 
Church  in  his  day.  He  had  great  control  in  Deliberative  Bodies,  and  wts 
honoured  alike  for  his  integrity,  good  judgment  and  firmness  of  purpose. 
His* name  is  still  fragrant  in  the  circles  in  which  he  was  known. 

Fraternally  yours, 

D.  G.  BULLIONS. 

PROM  THE  REV.  S.  P.  MORROW. 

Albaht,  July  8,  1862 

My  dear  Sir :  When  I  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Cannonsbarg, 
Dr.  Ramsay  had  just  resigned  his  Professorship,  but  he  still  had  his  home 
there,  and  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him.  I  had  seen  him  indeed 
at  my  father's  house,  while  I  was  yet  a  mere  child ;  but  my  first  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  my  earliest  intelligent  observation  of  his  character,  were  at  the 
time  to  which  I  have  referred.  Notwithstanding  his  connection  with  the  Semi- 
nary had  ceased,  he  still  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  prosperity,  and  was  ready 
to  do  any  thing  in  his  power  that  was  likely  to  minister  to  it.  He  would 
sometimes  be  present  at  our  exercises  in  preaching,  and  his  criticisms  upon 
our  performances  were  generally  very  just  and  pertinent,  though  occasionally 
seasoned  by  a  slight  dash  of  sarcasm.  The  Doctor's  weakest  point,  perhaps, 
in  connection  with  the  pulpit,  was  a  rather  awkward  and  uncultivated  pronun- 
ciation. On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  present  at  one  of  our  exercises,  a  stu- 
dent made  such  fearful  havoc  with  even  the  plainest  rules  of  orthoepy,  that 
one  of  his  fellow-students  who  was  called  upon  to  criticise  the  performance 
read  off  a  list  of  this  kind  of  offences  that  seemed  truly  appalling,  but,  by 
way  of  comforting  his  brother,  added  that  he  pronounced  a  good  numy  words 
correctly.  The  Doctor,  taking  the  full  force  of  the  joke,  and  withal  being  quite 
aware  that  his  own  greatest  strength  did  not  lie  in  that  direction,  quietly 
remarked  that  there  were  no  words  in  the  sermon  but  what  he  could  under- 
stand, and  added  that  the  criticism  which  had  been  made,  reminded  him  of 
another  which  a  young  man  made  upon  a  performance  of  his  fellow-student, 
namely,  that  "  his  pronoonciation  "  (a  pronounced  as  if  it  were  ah)  "  was  very 
absoord.'* 

Dr.  Ramsay  was  tall  and  slender,  and  altogether  of  no  gainly  appearance. 
His  manners  were  exceedingly  plain,  though  their  simplicity  and  kindliness 
made  you  easily  forget  what  seemed  to  be  the  want  of  early  culture.  But  he 
was  a  man  of  capacious  mind  and  of  highly  liberal  attainments.    He  was  pro- 
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foundly  read  in  Theology,  and  was  never  at  a  loss  for  arguments  wherewith 
to  defend  any  of  the  articles  of  fiis  faith.  He  had  performed  excellent  service 
as  a  Professor,  and  had  retired  amidst  the  benedictions  and  grateful  remem- 
brances of  the  whole  Church.  He  was  a  logical  and  highly  instructive 
Preacher,  but  his  manner  was  ordinarily  too  deliberate  to  suit  the  multitude, 
though  he  sometimes  would  get  an  impulse  that  would  render  his  utterance 
both  fluent  and  fervent.  In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  wrote  his  ser- 
mons, then  fell  into  the  habit  of  preaching  from  mere  premeditation,  but,  in 
his  later  years,  returned,  as  I  have  been  informed,  to  his  early  practice  of 
writing.  He  had  a  very  strong  hold  of  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  indeed 
he  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  exerted  great  influence  in  the  Church,  not  only  by  his  general  character  as 
an  able,  learned  and  eminently  godly  man,  but  by  the  prudent  and  vigorous 
control  which  he  exercised  in  her  various  Deliberative  Bodies.  When  I  knew 
him,  he  had  become,  to  some  extent,  disabled  by  infirmity ;  but,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  his  presence  was  felt  to  be  an  element  of  power. 

Dr.  Ramsay  was  so  conscientious  that  his  scruples  in  respect  to  small  mat- 
ters would  sometimes  excite  a  smile.  For  instance,  I  remember  to  have  heard 
that,  on  one  occasion,  his  wife  went  out  and  purchased  some  article  at  what 
she  considered  a  very  reasonable  rate,  and,  on  her  return,  spoke  rather  exult- 
ingly  of  her  good  bargain.  The  Doctor  inquired  of  her  what  the  ordinary 
price  of  the  article  was,  and,  on  being  told,  went  straight  off,  without  saying 
a  word,  and  made  up  the  full  price.  If  there  was  a  doubt  at  any  time  in 
regard  to  what  justice  permitted  or  required,  he  never  gave  himself  the  benefit 
of  it. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  F.  MORROW. 


JOSEPH   SHAW,  LL.D  * 

1805—1824. 

Joseph  Shaw,  a  son  of  James  and  Ann  (Patterson)  Shaw,  was  bom  in  the 
Parish  of  Rattray,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  and  was  baptized  on  the  6th  of 
I>ecember,  1778.  His  parents  were  respectable,  pious  persons,  but  in  rather 
moderate  worldly  circumstances.  He  spent  his  early  years  in  his  native  village, 
where  he  had  the  advantages  of  good  schools  and  of  good  society.  Here  he 
acquired  not  only  a  common  education,  but  the  necessary  preparation  for  entering 
College.  He  became  a  member  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  a  little  before 
he  had  completed  his  thirteenth  year.  He  never  ceased  to  regret  commencing 
his  coUegiate  course  at  so  early  a  period,  before  his  &culties  were  sufficiently 
developed  to  enable  him  to  take  the  full  advantage  of  all  the  instruction  which 
he  there  enjoyed ;  and  he  was  accustomed,  in  view  of  his  own  experience,  to 
caation  parents  agidnst  committing  a  similar  mistake  in  respect  to  their  children. 
The  expenses  of  his  college  life  were  met  principally  by  his  fether,  but  partly 
abo  by  his  own  efforts  in  teaching  a  school  during  his  vacations.  His  course  at 
the  Uniyersity  was  at  a  period  when  nearly  every  Professorship  was  identified 
with  some  iilustrious  name, — such  as  Robertson,  Blair,  Playfiur,  Daelzel,  Bugald 
Stewart,  &c.    He  graduated  in  the  year  1794. 

•  Memoir  by  Bev.  A.  Wbyte^  jr.— MS.  from  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Ballionf . 
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FnHn  his  earliest  years  he  had  manifested  a  serious  torn  of  mind,  and  nhik 
he  was  yet  quite  young  had  become  a  member  of  the  Associate  ChordL  He  had 
also,  from  the  commencement  of  his  academical  studies,  had  in  view  the  Ministiy 
of  the  Gt)spel  as  bis  professicm ;  and,  accordingly,  immediately  after  leaving  the 
University,  he  entered  the  Associate  Divinity  Hall  at  Whitburn,  thereby  placrag 
himself  under  the  instruction  of  the  venerable  Professor  Bruce.  Here  be 
remuned  nearly  the  whole  of  five  years,  and  at  the  dose  of  his  thed<^gical 
course,  in  1799,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gk)6pel.  The  winter  jHievioiis  to  his 
licensure  he  spent  in  Edinburgh,  reviewing  some  of  his  former  studies,  and  piose> 
outing  others  that  did  not  belong  to  the  ordinary  course.  He  was  a  member  of 
an  Association  that  met  weekly  for  purposes  of  literary,  moral  and  reli^oos 
improvement,  and  was  here  greatly  respected  by  all  his  associates.  At  this  time 
his  style  of  writing  was  rather  dry  and  frigid,  but  characterized  by  great  neatness 
and  precision.  And,  as  this  was  the  kind  of  style  that  marked  his  preaching  tf 
a  probationer,  he  did  not  succeed  well  in  catching  the  popular  ear,  and,  so  &r  as 
is  known,  received  no  call  fixnn  any  congregation  to  settle  among  them.  By  the 
ministers,  however,  his  services  seem  to  have  been  more  hi^y  appreciated ;  and 
hence,  when  the  Associate  Church  in  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  venerable  William  Marshall,  application  being  made  to  tbe 
General  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland  for  a  successor,  they  unanimously  appointed 
Mr.  Shaw  to  the  place. 

He  accepted  the  appointment,  and,  in  the  autmnn  of  the  year  1805,  arrived 
in  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  his  labours  in  the  congr^tion  to  which  he  had 
been  designated.  In  due  time  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  become  thdr 
Pastor,  and  was  installed  shortly  afterwards.  His  services  were  highfy  accepta- 
ble, and  his  prospects  of  usefulness  altogether  promising. 

In  the  year  1809  Mr.  Shaw  went  to  Guinston,  about  seventy  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  to  dispense  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and,  during  hb  absence,  was  seized 
with  the  then  prevailing  influenza.  In  consequence  of  not  taking  suitaUe  care  of 
himself,  his  lungs  became  seriously  affected,  so  that  he  was  confined  to  his  room 
and  even  to  his  bed  for  several  months,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  blisters  were 
successively  applied  for  his  relief  By  the  blessing  of  Grod  attending  the  skilfiil 
and  ^thful  treatment  of  Dr.  Kush,  he  gradually  recovered  in  some  d^ree,  bat 
he  was  able  to  preach  but  little  for  several  years,  and  never  subsequently  enjoyed 
perfect  health.  Under  these  circumstances  he  judged  it  proper  to  terminate  lus 
ministry  at  Philadelphia — and  so  he  did  in  1810 ;  but  this  result  was  not  readied 
without  considerable  disquietude  and  dissatis&ction.  His  sufferings,  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  both  his  severe  illness  and  the  separation  from  his  charge,  were  believed 
to  have  been  spiritually  beneficial  to  him ;  and  from  that  time  it  was  remarked 
that  the  tone  of  his  Christian  and  Ministerial  character  was  mudi  more  eLeyated 
than  it  had  been  at  any  preceding  period. 

He  spent  a  portion  of  the  summer  after  his  removal  fitnn  Philadelphia  in 
making  a  voyage  to  Nova  Scotia  fat  the  improv^ooait  of  his  health,  preaching 
occasionally  as  he  found  himself  able.  The  next  winter  he  £^)ent  in  Cambridge, 
N.  Y,,  with  his  friend  Dr.  Alexander  Bullions,  endeavouring,  by  gentle  exercise 
and  a  cautious  use  of  medicine,  to  improve  his  physical  condition ;  and  he  par> 
tially  succeeded.  During  this  visit  he  delivered  to  the  congregation  to  whkh 
Dr.  Bullions  ministered  a  series  of  discourses  which  were  listened  to  with  great 
interest,  and,  as  an  expression  of  their  gratitude  and  sympathy,  they  presented  him 
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with  a  handsome  sum  of  money.  TVlth  his  characteristic  liberality,  however,  he 
applied  this  donation  to  the  founding  of  a  ministerial  library  among  them,  which 
has  since  become  the  most  valuable  library  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  region. 

In  1813  Mr.  Shaw  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  Professor 
of  Languages  in  Dickinson  College.  Here  he  continued,  labouring  with  great 
seal  and  fidelity,  until  1815,  a  short  time  before  the  operations  of  the  College 
were  suspended.  In  that  year  the  Trustees  of  the  Albany  Academy  called  him 
to  the  same  Professorship  in  their  institution  which  he  had  previously  held  at 
Carlide.  Here  also  he  taught  with  great  success,  and  was  equally  admired  fcnr 
his  talents  and  accomplishments  and  esteemed  for  his  private  virtues.  Under  him 
and  his  able  associates  the  institution  took  a  higher  stand  than  it  had  at  any  preceding 
period.  In  1821  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Union  Collie. 

Dr.  Shaw  had,  for  many  years,  been  subject  to  a  periodical  illness,  during  the 
month  of  August,  resembling  the  influenza  from  which  he  had  suffered  so 
seriously  in  1809.  In  August,  1824,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
summer  vacation  in  the  Academy,  he  left  Albany  for  Philadelphia ;  and,  on  his 
arrival  there,  was  seized  with  a  violent  cold,  from  which,  however,  he  had  partly 
recovered  before  the  close  of  the  week.  He  was  engaged  to  preach  on  the 
following  Sabbath ;  and  thou^,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  he  was  threatened 
with  serious  illness,  yet,  being  unwilling  to  disappoint  the  congregation  who  had 
expected  his  services,  he  went  through  the  regular  exercises  of  the  forenoon. 
His  disease  almost  immediately  developed  itself  in  a  raging  fever ;  but  in  three 
or  four  days  it  had  apparently  spent  itself,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  a 
speedy  recovery.  Scarcely  had  the  fiivourable  change  begun  to  be  realized 
before  there  was  a  fearful  relapse,  in  which  was  recognized  very  soon  the 
harbinger  of  approaching  death.  In  a  few  hours  his  spirit  had  fled.  His 
disease  proved  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  was  pronounced  by 
his  medical  attendants  to  be  one  of  the  most  deceptive  and  malignant  cases 
which  had  ever  come  within  their  observation. 

Dr.  Shaw  published  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Albany  Bible  Society,  in 
1820.  The  last  sermon  that  he  ever  preached,  entitled  "  The  Gospel  Call,"  was 
published,  shortly  after  his  death,  in  connection  with  a  brief  biographical  notice 
of  the  author.  Several  of  his  discourses  appeared  at  a  still  later  period  in  the 
Beligious  Monitor — ^also  a  series  of  Dissertations  on  the  Sanctification  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Oospel  Ministry. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PETER  BULLIONS,  D.D. 

Trot,  March  14, 1854. 

Dear  Sir :  My  friend  and  countryman,  Dr.  Shaw,  concerning  whom  you  ask 
for  my  personal  recollections,  was  in  several  respects  a  superior,  even  a 
remarkable,  man. 

I  cannot  say  that  his  personal  appearance  was  particularly  prepossessing. 
He  was  short  and  thick,  firmly  built,  and  always  neat  in  his  appearance.  His 
face  was  full  and  square,  his  eye  dark  and  penetrating,  and  the  whole  expres. 
sion  of  his  countenance,  though  not  specially  benignant,  was  deeply  intellec- 
tual. His  manners  in  general  society  were  far  from  being  free;  and  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  more  generally  popular,  if  he  had  been  more  communica- 
tive ;  but  those  who  knew  him  well  and  were  admitted  to  his  confidence,  knew 
that  be  was  capable  of  warm  and  generous  feelings. 
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His  mind,  in  its  general  character,  was  rather  solid  than  brilliant.  With- 
out any  high  degree  of  imagination,  he  possessed  a  sound,  discriminating  judg- 
ment, good  logical  powers,  and  an  exact  and  delicate  taste.  While  he  was  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  I  have  been  informed  that  his  written  productions 
underwent  so  careful  a  pruning  by  his  own  hand,  that  there  was  sometimes  a 
sacrifice  of  spirit  and  interest  to  rigid  correctness ;  but  this  fault  gradually 
disappeared ;  and,  though  his  writing  was  always  so  correct  as  well-ni^  to 
bid  defiance  to  criticism,  his  sermons  at  least  came  to  exhibit  a  rery  good 
degree  of  evangelical  unction. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  him  as  a  Preacher.  His  manner  in  the  pal- 
pit  was  more  than  commonly  quiet  and  unpretending,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
it  was  very  impressive.  But  his  discourses  were  sure  to  be  highly  relished  by 
the  more  intelligent  and  reflecting  class.  They  were  written  fully  out,  even 
to  the  application,  but  his  manuscript  was  never  seen  in  the  delivery.  And 
they  were  not  only  written,  but  evidently  written  with  remarkable  care,  in 
respect  to  both  sentiment  and  style.  He  never  went  into  the  pulpit  half  pre- 
pared, and  could  never  tolerate  any  thing  there  but  beaten  oil. 

Dr.  Shaw's  naturally  retiring  and  taciturn  manner  disqualified  him  for  the 
highest  degree  of  usefulness  in  private  religious  intercourse.  He  had  not  a 
facility  at  introducing  serious  conversation,  especially  in  regard  to  one's  per- 
sonal state ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  a  truly  devout  man,  and  had  no  commu- 
nion with  the  spirit  of  worldliness  and  levity.  Indeed  the  temper  which  he 
manifested  was  eminently  a  Christian  temper ;  and  his  general  deportment  in 
the  world  reflected  honour  on  his  profession  as  a  Minister  of  Christ. 

I  should  not  do  him  justice  if  I  were  not  to  add  that  he  was  more  than 
commonly  charitable  and  public  spirited.  He  imparted  liberally  of  his  sab- 
stance  to  those  who  were  in  need.  He  was  the  friend  of  those  great  institu- 
tions designed  to  aid  in  spreading  the  Gospel  through  the  world,  only  the 
infancy  of  which,  however,  he  lived  to  witness — he  fully  sympathized  with  the 
spirit  in  which  they  originated,  and  contributed  to  them  according  to  his 
ability. 

He  possessed  not  only  a  highly  vigorous,  but  highly  cultivated,  mind,  as 
might  have  been  expected  ftom  the  &ct  that  his  course  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  was  during  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  in  the  history 
of  that  Institution — while  Robertson,  the  Historian,  was  its  Principal,  and 
Blair,  Finlayson,  Playfetir  and  Dugald  Stewart  were  among  its  Professors. 
With  a  mind  thus  thoroughly  furnished  in  the  various  departments  of  know- 
ledge^  and  especially  in  the  classics,  and  with  a  happy  talent  at  rendering  him. 
self  intelligible  to  every  capacity,  he  was  a  most  thorough  and  efficient  teacher. 
In  his  discipline  he  was  exact, — ^probably  severe— at  any  rate  such  was  the 
opinion  of  some  of  his  pupils  who  were  able  to  testify  from  a  pretty  large 
experience ;  but  this  was  only  the  acting  out  of  his  natural  temperament  in 
connection  with  a  controlling  desire  to  do  most  and  best  for  those  who  were 
committed  to  his  care. 

I  had  no  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Shaw  in  Scotland,  and  never  saw  him  until 
I  came  to  this  country  in  1817,  when  I  found  him  a  Professor  in  the  Albany 
Academy ;  but  from  that  time  till  his  death,  I  knew  him  well,  and  reckoned 
him  among  my  intimate  friends.  I  am  happy  thus  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
high  intellectual,  moral  and  Christian  worth. 

Yours  truly, 

PETER  BULLIOKS. 


JOSEPH  SHAW,  LL.D. 
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FROM  THE  HON.  ARCHIBALD  MoINTYRE. 

Albant,  March  24, 1849. 

Mj  dear  Sir;  From  the  time  that  Dr.  Shaw  removed  to  this  city,  and 
became  Professor  of  Languages  in  the  Albany  Academy,  he  was  very  intimate 
in  my  family,  and  spent  many  of  his  leisure  hours  with  us.  It  was  seldom 
that  a  day  passed,  whilst  we  remained  in  Albany,  that  he  did  not  call;  and 
although  the  heads  of  the  family  might  be  out,  he  would  spend  what  time  he 
had  to  spare  with  the  children,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached. 

After  the  removal  of  my  family  to  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Shaw  spent  his  sum- 
mer vacations  with  us ;  and  there  he  departed  this  life,  deeply  lamented  by 
all  who  knew  him.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  never  knew  a  man  of  more  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  or  more  disinterested  benevolence,  than  he  possessed.  So 
firmly  did  he  stand  to  his  own  convictions  of  what  was  true  and  right  that  I 
verily  believe  he  would  have  suffered  martyrdom  rather  than  depart,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  from  what  he  regarded  as  the  strict  line  of  Christian  duty. 
His  charity  to  the  poor  was  limited  only  by  his  means.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  placing  a  sum  of  money  in  Mrs.  McTntyre's  hands,  at  the  commencement 
of  winter,  to  be  appropriated  by  her  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor.  He 
dressed  neatly  but  plainly,  and  was  remarkably  temperate  in  both  eating  and 
drinking.  He  was  strictly  economical,  never  spending  any  thing  needlessly, 
-vrhile  yet  he  was  more  indifferent  to  worldly  gains  than  almost  any  person  I 
have  ever  known.  On  one  occasion,  he  placed  in  my  hands  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  a  request  that  I  would  invest  it  for  him  according  to  my  own 
judgment.  I  bought  State  stock  with  the  money,  and  handed  him  the 
certificate  for  it.  Some  two  years  afterwards,  I  was  informed,  by  the  Cashier 
of  the  State  Bank,  that,  although  this  stock  stood  on  his  books,  no  interest 
thereon  had  been  paid  or  called  for.  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Shaw  on  the  subject,  and 
found  that  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  any  such  certificate  in  his  posses- 
sion, though,  upon  examination,  he  quickly  found  it  among  his  papers. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  modest  and  unassuming  in  his  manners,  and  in  general 
society  was  somewhat  inclined  to*  be  taciturn,  so  that  only  those  who  were 
intimate  with  him  could  fully  appreciate  his  extraordinary  worth.  Though 
always  ready  to  converse  on  religious  subjects,  he  was  free  from  sancti- 
monious airs,  and  did  not  forget  the  wise  saying  of  Solomon,  that  « every 
thing  is  beautiful  m  its  place."  Notwithstanding  his  retired  habits,  he  was  a 
diligent  student  of  human  nature,  and  few  men  knew  better  what  was  going 
on  in  the  world  than  he.  He  possessed  great  meekness  and  equanimity  of 
temper,  and,  though  not  insensible  to  injuries,  never  indulged  in  a  spirit  of 
retaliation. 

I  cannot  say  that  Dr.  Shaw,  as  a  Preacher,  was  especially  attractive  to 
the  multitude,  but  his  discourses  were  full  of  excellent  thought,  and  were 
marked  by  decided  ability.  Every  thing  that  came  from  his  pen  indicated  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  habit  of  mind.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
superior  scholar,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  possessed  one  of  the  most 
cultivated  minds  of  his  day,  in  this  country. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  sincere  respect  and  esteem. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  MoINTYRE. 
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ROBERT  BRUCE,  D.D  * 

1806—1846. 

Egbert  Bruce  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  ScoDe,  County  of  Perth,  Scodand, 
in  1776.  He  was  descended  from  a  highly  respectable  femily,  which  traced  their 
ancestry  back  to  Kobert  Bruce,  the  &mous  King  of  Scotland.  Having  goK 
through  the  preparatory  course  of  study,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinbai]^ 
in  1798,  being  then  in  his  twenty-second  year.  During  his  College  life  he  was  a 
most  diligent  student,  having  not  only  an  intense  love  of  books,  but  an  iron  cod- 
stitution  also,  which  enabled  him  to  gratify  this  passion  with  impunity  to  the 
largest  extent.  In  1801  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  of  Divinity,  after  an  exami- 
nation by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Perth,  and  for  five  years  prosecuted  hb 
theological  studies  under  the  venerable  Professor  A.  Bruce.  Here,  as  in  his  col- 
lege course,  he  devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to  his  studies,  with  correspond- 
ing rapidity  of  improvement;  and,  by  his  exemplary  and  winning  deportm^ 
rendered  himself  a  favourite,  not  only  with  his  Professor,  but  with  all  his  feDow 
students. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Perth,  in  1806 ; 
and  was  inmiediately  id^er  selected,  by  the  Scottish  Synod,  to  come  as  a  Missian- 
ary  to  the  United  States.  In  fulfilment  of  this  appointment,  he  reached  this 
country  before  the  close  of  that  year.  After  travelling  some  two  or  three  years, 
as  a  Missionary,  chiefly  in  the  Carolines,  he  found  his  way  to  Fort  Pitt,  (now 
Pittsburg,)  and  became  the  Pastor  of  the  Associate  Congregation  in  that  {dace. 
In  1820,  when  the  Western  University  was  founded,  he  was  chosen  its  President; 
a  position  for  which  his  high  character  and  liberal  attainments  eminently  qualified 
him.  In  this  capacity  he  served,  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness,  until  184^ 
when  he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  office.  After  this  he  had  an  impoituit 
agency  in  establishing  another  institution,  (Du  Quesne  College,)  of  which  he' 
became  Provost,  and  held  the  place  till  the  close  of  his  life.  This,  however,  was 
for  only  a  brief  period,  as  he  died  on  the  14th  of  June,  1846,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.  The  last  sermon  he  ever  preached  was  from  John  xiv,  2.  "In 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions."  The  whole  period  of  his  residence  in 
this  countiy  was  forty  years.  He  exercised  his  ministry  in  Pittsburg  tJuity-six 
years ;  presided  over  the  Western  University  twenty-three  years ;  and  was  Pro- 
vost of  Du  Quesne  College  two  years. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  by  Jefferson  College, 
in  1824. 

Dr.  Bruce  published  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Pittsburg  Philosophical 
Society,  1828,  and  a  small  volume  of  Discourses  on  various  points  of  Christitti 
Doctrine  and  Practice,  1829. 

In  1810  he  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  George  and  Joanna  Oos- 
man,  of  the  city  of  New  York.     They  had  a  large  fiunily  of  diildren,- 
and  dau^ters.     Mrs.  Bruce  died  at  Pittsburg,  on  die  24th  of  April,  1851. 

*  Obilaary  Notices. — Oommanioation  from  John  MoAlliflter,  Esq^. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  BLACK,  D.D. 

PiTTSBURQ,  May  18.  1848. 
My  dear  Sir :  I  am  willing  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  towards  erecting 
a  suitable  monument  in  honour  of  my  much  valued  and  deeply  lamented  friend, 
Dr.  Bruce.  I  was  for  many  years  in  most  intimate  relations  with  him,  and 
had  as  good  an  opportunity  of  understanding  his  peculiar  traits  of  character 
as  I  have  ever  had  in  respect  to  almost  any  other  man.  For  upwards  of  ten 
years  I  was  Professor  in  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
he  was  at  the  same  time  Principal ;  and  we  were  in  habits  not  only  of  con- 
stant mtercourse  but  of  most  intimate  friendship.  He  was  constituted  with 
rare  attractions  of  character,  and  the  nearer  you  came  to  him  the  more  irresisti- 
ble you  found  them. 

Dr.  Bruce  was,  in  the  best  sense,  a  Christian  Gentleman.  His  manners, 
though  without  any  thing  like  studied  refinement,  were  what  you  might  expect 
as  the  natural  product  of  a  noble  mind  and  a  generous  heart,  developed  under 
the  influence  of  good  society.  While  he  was  a  model  of  fairness  and  frank- 
ness in  all  his  intercourse,  and  was  incapable  of  any  thing  approaching 
unworthy  concealment,  he  was  yet  perfectly  discreet,  and  never  gave  olfence 
or  inflicted  a  wound  unnecessarily.  His  naturally  fine  feelings  were  sanctified 
and  elevated  by  the  living  power  of  Christianity ;  and  you  will  rarely  find  an 
instance  in  which  nature  and  grace  have  co-operated  more  effectually  to  form 
a  character  that  every  body  delighted  to  honour. 

Dr.  Bruce  was  eminent  as  a  scholar.     His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
particularly  was  very  exact  and  extensive.     In  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  educated,  the  Greek  language  was,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  still 
is,  taught  with  extreme  accuracy;  and,  having  a  decided  taste  for  this  study, 
he  pursued  it  to  a  great  extent,  and  made  corresponding  attainments.     But  he 
did  not  pursue  this  branch  to  the  exclusion  of  others — he  was  an  excellent 
mathematician  also,  and  was  well  skilled  in  mental  and  moral  science.     Indeed 
his  education  was  uncommonly  complete — it  was  not  easy  to  introduce  any 
subject  connected  with   literature  or  general  science,  upon  which  he  had  not 
bestowed  much  thought,  and  was  not  ready  to  express  an  intelligent  opinion. 
As  a  Divine,  Dr.  Bruce  occupied  a  high  place  among  the  more  eminent  of 
his  contemporaries.     He  had  long  been  a  diligent  and  vigorous  student  of 
Theology,  and  had  investigated  every  part  of  that  sublime  science  with  the 
most  scrutinizing  care.     The  result  of  his  inquiries  ultimately  placed  him 
very  firmly  on  Calvinistic  ground;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that,  at  least  from 
the   time   he  came  to  this  country,  he  departed  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as  it  was  received 
by  the   General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     This  system  of  doc- 
trine gave  the  general  complexion  to  his  preaching ;  a  very  good  specimen  of 
which   you  will  find  in  his  published  Sermons.     He  was  highly  acceptable  in 
the  pulpit,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  carried  thither  an  offering  that  cost  him  nothing. 
His  discourses  were  well  prepared,  and  were  rich  in  evangelical  truth,  presented 
ID  a  form  well  fitted  to  secure  to  it  a  lodgment  in  the  mind,  and  an  influence 
over  the  heart. 

Dr.  Bruce  exerted  a  wide  and  important  influence  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  ministry.  He  was  ready  to  every  good  work.  There  are  many  living 
witnesses  to  the  purity  of  his  example,  the  benevolence  of  his  spirit,  the 
elevation  of  his  whole  character. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  BLACK.    » 
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FROM  THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  BULLIONS,  D.  D. 

Cambeidob,  N.  T.,  October  21, 1852. 

Dear  Sir :  I  cannot  decline  your  request  for  my  recollections  of  my  eiriy, 
honoured  and  deeply  lamented  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce.  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  him  in  the  year  1798,  when  we  were  students  together  at  the 
High  School  in'  Perth.  We  were  afterwards  associated  iu  our  studies,  and  in 
habits  of  most  familiar  intercourse,  for  three  years,  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  We  subsequently  spent  five  years  together  in  the  study  of 
Theology,  under  the  Rev.  Archibald  Bruce,  of  Whitburn.  We  were  both 
licensed  the  same  year,  by  the  same  Presbytery.  In  short,  we  lived,  slept  and 
studied  together  pretty  much  for  eight  years.  We  migrated  together  to  the 
United  States,  and  though,  afler  our  arrival  here,  we  resided  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  we  usually  met  at  least  once  a  year,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  kept  up  a  pretty  constant  correspondence.  I  mention  these  drcom- 
stances  to  show  you  that  if  I  do  not  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  Dr.  Broee'i 
character,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  sufficient  opportunities  to  become 
acquainted  with  it. 

Dr.  Bruce's  personal  appearance  was  fine  and  commanding.  He  ▼!&,! 
should  suppose,  a  little  less  than  six  feet  in  height ;  portly  and  symmetricil 
in  his  form ;  with  a  face  rather  full,  and  marked  with  an  open  and  intelli^ 
expression.  His  physical  constitution  was  uncommonly  firm,  and  his  httlth 
almost  uniformly  vigorous.  While  his  manners  were  free  from  any  thing  like 
parade  or  ostentation,  they  were  still  sufficiently  cultivated  to  enable  him  to 
mingle  with  ease  in  the  best  society.  The  characteristic  feature  of  his  mind 
was  a  clear  and  8olid  judgment.  Along  with  this  was  associated  a  good  deal 
of  imagination,  which,  in  his  earlier  years  particularly,  he  was  rather  fond  of 
indulging;  but  it  was  never  his  most  prominent  characteristic.  His  moral 
qualities  were  of  a  high  order.  His  integrity  was  like  granite — what  be 
believed  to  be  true  and  right  he  adhered  to,  no  matter  what  sacrifice  it  might 
cost  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  much  of  a  benevolent  and  considerate 
spirit,  and  never  needlessly  offended  the  prejudices  or  wounded  the  feelings  of 
any  body.  He  was  above  all  trick  and  artifice ;  was  a  fervent  lover  of  truth; 
and  was  ambitious  to  excel  in  every  thing  good.  In  his  intercourse  with 
general  society  he  was  discreet  and  cautious,  and  yet,  on  account  of  his  intel- 
ligence, generosity,  and  fine  social  qualities,  he  was  always  felt  to  be  a  most 
agreeable  companion.  He  was  never  otherwise  than  a  devout  and  exemplary 
Christian,  though  truth  constrains  me  to  say  that  the  religious  feeling  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  more  vigorous  in  him  in  the  early  part  of  his  course  than 
it  ever  was  afterwards.  I  always  thought  that  the  study  of  Philosophy  in 
College,  and  his  literary  pursuits  in  after  life,  proved  un&vourable  to  the 
development  of  his  religious  affections. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  Bruce  was  always  acceptable, — ^I  may  say  even  popular, 
from  first  to  last.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  dignified  and  manly;  hti 
utterance  distinct,  unembarrassed  and  sufficiently  rapid ;  and  his  voice  dear 
and  sonorous,  and  loud  enough  to  fill  any  church.  When  he  began  to 
preach,  he  had  forty  or  fifty  discourses  carefully  written  out;  but  though, 
for  a  while,  he  preached  memoriter,  he  subsequently  preached,  I  think, 
for  the  most  part,  from  short  notes ;  and  his  sermons  were  generally  rich  in 
strong,  well  digested  thought.  I  remember  a  circumstance,  somewhat  morti- 
fying to  himself  at  the  time,  which  showed  that  he  had  some  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  forming  the  habit  of  extemporaneous  speaking.  When  we  were 
at  College,  in  Edinburgh,  we  were  both  members  of  a  Society,  to  which  Dr. 
Dick,    «the    Christian   Philosopher,"   and   some   other   eminent  men,  tb^ 
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belonged,  designed  for  moral  and  religious  improvement.  Bruce  had  been 
urged  to  try  his  hand  in  some  of  the  discussions,  and  at  length  resolved  that 
he  would  do  so.  He  rose,  on  one  occasion,  with  a  smile  upon  his  countenance, 
that  seemed  to  be  the  harbinger  of  some  very  pleasant  remarks ;  but  he  stood 
and  stood,  in  unbroken  silence,  until  the  smile  gradually  passed  off,  and  gave 
way  to  a  look  of  disappointment  and  mortification;  and  he  actually  sat  down 
without  delivering  himself  of  a  single  word.  He  said  afterwards  that  he  had 
got  an  idea  by  the  tail,  but  it  escaped  him  before  he  had  got  full  possession 
of  it.  He  was  not,  however,  discouraged  by  this  unsuccessful  effort,  but  sub- 
sequently tried  again  and  again,  with  increasing  success,  until,  after  a  while, 
he  became  a  fluent  and  effective  extemporaneous  speaker.  It  was  a  fault  in 
his  early  compositions,  and  even  in  his  prayers,  that  his  language  was  not 
always  sufficiently  simple.  I  remember  an  instance  in  which  he  was  offering 
a  morning  prayer  in  my  mother's  family,  and,  in  referring  to  the  fallen  angels, 
he  spoke  of  them  as  having  been  <<  detruded  into  Tartarus."  I  mentioned  it 
to  him  afterwards,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  upon  stilts ;  but  he  said  he 
had  not  used  a  word  but  that  every  body  knew  the  meaning  of.  I  proposed 
to  appeal  to  my  mother  to  see  what  would  be  her  definition  of  the  words 
"  detruded "  and  "  Tartarus,"  but  he  did  not  seem  willing  to  hazard  the 
experiment. 

In  his  Theological  views  Dr.  Bruce  was  at  last  thoroughly  Calvinistic; 
though  he  did  not  reach  that  point  until  he  had  encountered  serious  difficulties. 
So  far  as  I  know,  these  difficulties  commenced,  or  at  any  rate  were  greatly 
increased,  by  his  hearing  Dugald  Stewart's  lectures  on  Philosophy.  We  were 
both  so  much  troubled  by  the  vexed  question  of  Divine  Decrees  and  Moral 
Agency  that,  on  one  occasion,  we  left  our  room  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  to  converse  with  a  student  of  Theology 
of  the  Established  Church,  with  a  view  to  obtain  some  aid  in  settling  our 
minds  on  this  mysterious  subject.  We  remained  with  him  until  after  twelve 
o'clock;  and  though  we  found  him  a  Oalvinist,  and  went  with  an  honest  desire 
to  be  relieved  of  our  difficulties,  we  undoubtedly  left  him  an  Arminian,  and 
sach  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  ministry.  After 
we  had  retired  that  night,  I  well  remember  that  Bruce  remarked,  with  no 
small  concern,  that  he  did  not  see  how  he  should  ever  be  able  to  subscribe  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith  preparatory  to  entering  the  Ministry.  This  appre- 
hension, however,  was  not  realized,  as  his  difficulties  yielded  to  more  mature 
enquiry,  and  he  reposed  at  last  in  the  Calvinistic  system,  I  believe,  with 
undoubting  confidence. 

Dr.  Bruce  was,  through  his  whole  life,  a  vigorous  and  untiring  student. 
During  the  three  years  that  we  lived  together  at  Edinburgh,  he  rarely  went 
to  bed  before  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  never  found  time  for  any 
thing  that  was  not  designed  to  aid,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  knowledge  or  the  culture  of  his  intellectual  or  moral  faculties. 
And  the  same  remark  substantially  applies  to  the  period  during  which  he  was 
a  student  of  Theology.  After  he  became  President  of  Du  Quesne  College,  his 
devotion  to  science  and  literature  was  most  intense;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  his  zeal  in  acquiring  and  communicating  this  kind  of  knowledge 
may  have  interfered  somewhat  with  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit,  and  per- 
haps with  the  general  efficiency  of  his  ministry.  He  was,  however,  always 
an  able  Preacher,  as  well  as  a  dihgent  student  and  a  learned  man. 

Yours  faithfully, 

ALEXANDER  BULLIONS. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  ANDREW  BOWER. 

Philadelphia,  August  14, 1850. 

Reverend  aud  dear  Sir  :  Tou  have  asked  for  my  recollections  of  the  l&te 
venerable  Dr.  Bruce,  Minister  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  in  Pitta- 
burg.  I  knew  him  well,  and  have  no  other  than  the  most  grateful  recollections 
of  him.  He  was  long  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  my  grandparents  ;  and  this, 
in  connection  with  my  relation  to  him  as  a  student  of  the  University  and  i 
member  of  his  congregation,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  understanding  verj 
thoroughly  his  character  and  habits.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  undertake  to  be 
very  particular,  but  shall  only  attempt  to  give  you  a  general  portrait  of  the 
man,  as  he  still  lives  in  my  affectionate  remembrances. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  decidedly  popular  and  successful.  In  his  earlier  yesrs 
be  was  accustomed  to  make  the  most  careful  and  mature  preparation  for  the 
pulpit ;  writing  his  sermons  out  most  elaborately,  and  then  delivering  them 
memoriter :  his  manner,  however,  was  free  and  earnest,  as  if  he  had  been  speak- 
ing extempore.  In  after  life,  when  much  of  his  time  was  necessarily  devoted 
to  the  College  over  which  he  presided,  his  pulpit  preparations  cost  him  much 
less  labour ;  and  yet  he  continued  to  the  last  to  be  an  acceptable  Preacher. 

In  private  life  he  was  universally  and  most  deservedly  esteemed.  With  i 
remarkably  bland  and  amiable  temper,  he  combined  good  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, and  uncommonly  dignified  manners  ;  which  rendered  him  a  favourite  m 
every  circle  where  he  was  well  known.  He  was  particularly  careful,  in  ill 
his  intercourse,  to  avoid  giving  needless  occasion  of  offence  ;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  last  men  with  whose  feelings  any  one  would  be  willing  to  trifle.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  always  true  to  his  convictions  of  duty,  and  counted  so 
sacrifice  dear  wliich  he  was  satisfied  that  duty  required  of  him. 

As  President  of  the  College,  he  discharged  his  duties  with  great  ability  and 
fidelity.  He  had  cultivated  his  powers  in  early  life  with  great  care,  and  he 
brought  to  this  responsible  station  the  fruits  of  long  continued  intellectoil 
labour  in  a  thoroughly  furnished  mind.  A  large  number  whom  he  has  be^ 
instrumental  of  training  to  honourable  usefulness,  and  who  are  now  occupying 
various  respectable  stations  in  society,  would  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the 
salutary  influence  he  exerted  in  cultivating  their  minds  and  moulding  thdr 
characters. 

It  was  sometimes  thought,  by  some  of  his  friends,  that  many  people,  while 
he  lived,  scarcely  did  him  justice,  in  the  opinion  they  formed  of  him.  He  was 
naturally  so  retiring  and  unostentatious  that  it  was  really  necessary  to  know 
him  well,  in  order  to  fully  estimate  his  merits ;  but  so  amiable  and  attractive 
were  his  qualities  that  the  more  one  knew,  the  more  he  wished  to  know,  of 
him.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  related  to  the  Royal  family  of  Scotland : 
however  that  may  be,  I  am  sure  that  he  was,  in  the  best  sense,  a  royal  man ; 
possessing  a  great  intellect  and  a  great  heart,  and  accomplishing  great  good 
for  his  generation  and  for  posterity. 

Dr.  Bruce  was  intimately  associated  with  several  eminent  men,  particularly 
with  the  late  Rev.  Doctors  Kerr  and  Black,  the  latter  of  whom  has  bu4  lately 
deceased ;  and  in  his  intercourse  with  them,  he,  at  once,  received  and  imparted 
high  intellectual  and  spiritual  benefit.  He  enjoyed,  in  a  very  unusual  degree, 
not  only  the  confidence  and  esteem,  but  the  veneration,  of  the  mass  of  the 
community  in  which  his  lot  was  cast ;  and  when  he  died,  the  great  and  uni- 
versal demonstrations  of  sorrow  showed  that,  then  at  least,  there  was  a  due 
appreciation  of  his  uncommon  worth,  and  of  the  loss  that  was  sustained  by 
his  departure. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

ANDREW  BOWER. 
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JOHN  WALKER. 

1809—1845. 
FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  BEVERIDGE,  D.D. 

Xenia,  O.,  March  12, 1868. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  now  give  you  some 
account  of  the  Key.  John  Walker. 

John  Walker  was  bom  some  time  in  the  year  1787,  in  Washington 
County,  Pa.  His  parents,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  and  in  whose 
house  I  was  a  boarder  for  a  year,  were  remarkable  for  their  piety.  As,  however, 
is  often  the  case  in  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  their  piety,  though  equally  sincere, 
was  manifested  with  some  diversity.  The  fitther  was  distinguished  for  his 
gravity,  the  mother  for  her  life  and  energy.  The  son  inherited  the  prominent 
traits  of  the  mother's  character  much  more  than  the  Other's.  After  completing 
his  classical  studies  at»  Jefferson  College,  in  his  native  County,  he  studied 
Theology  under  the  venerable  Dr.  Anderson,  and  was  licensed  in  1809,  when  he 
was  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  soon  afterwards  settled  in 
Mercer  County,  Pa.  But,  after  struggling  for  three  years  with  the  hardships 
of  poverty,  he  resigned  his  charge,  preaching  his  Farewell  Sermon  on  those 
words  so  appropriate  to  his  own  circumstances, — Acts  xx,  31:  "Therefore 
watch,  and  remember  that,  by  the  space  of  three  years,  I  ceased  not  to  warn 
every  cme,  night  and  day,  with  tears."  He  was  next  settled  in  1814,  in  Harri- 
son County,  0.,  where  he  continued  to  labour  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1845. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Walker  was  formed  in  1815,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Chartiers,  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  a  member. 
As  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  began  to  collect,  I  noticed  one  man  coming 
in,  who  I  had  not  the  remotest  suspicion  was  either  a  Minister  or  aa 
Elder.  He  was  of  middle  height,  very  sandy  m  complexion,  his  features  sharp, 
his  eyes  light  coloured,  quick  and  piercing,  his  hair  rough,  curled  and  matted, 
his  dress  neither  veiy  neat  nor  clerical.  His  countenance  indicated  unusual  life, 
energy  and  good-humour.  His  motions  were  rapid  and  incessant.  A  seat 
appeeu^  to  be  to  him  a  place  of  confinement  rather  than  of  rest  He  seldom 
sat  nK)re  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  then  was  contmually  shifting  his 
position.  One  would  have  much  more  readily  supposed  him  to  be  a  person 
engaged  in  some  roving  business  than  a  Preacher.  I  was  not,  however,  1^  a 
long  time  in  perplexity.  The  gentleman,  who  had  attracted  my  attention, 
having  somehow  ascertained  that  I  was  a  young  student  c^  Theology  arrived 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  came  to  me,  and  with  as  much  fiimkness  and 
kindness  as  if  we  had  been  old  acquaintances,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  told  me 
that  his  name  was  Walker,  He  mquired  about  my  affiiirs,  and  took  as  much 
interest  in  them  as  if  I  had  been  a  near  relative.  By  his  free  and  friendly 
motmer  he  won  his  way  at  once  to  my  heart,  and  he  never  lost  his  place  in  it 
How  great  is  the  mistake  of  many  in  maintaining  a  respectful  distance  toward 
strangers,  and  especially  young  strangers,  instead  of  meeting  them  with  familiarity 
and  affection !     Mr.  Walker  had  no  formality  or  stiffiiess  in  his  manner,  oal^ 
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cukted  to  repel  either  young  or  old,  acquamtanoes  or  strangers,  bat  was  eroy 
where  and  with  all  classes  free,  and  even  forward,  thoogfa  not  impertanent  He 
had  the  happy  art,  when  travelling,  and,  on  all  occasions,  when  thrown  into  dte 
company  of  strangers,  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  them  without  exposing  him- 
self to  the  charge  of  bomg  on  intruder.  The  secret  of  this  art  was  that  be 
evidently  sought  this  acquaintance,  not  fat  the  mere  gratification  cf  ouriositj,  or 
for  any  selfish  ends,  but  to  pronoote  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  company.  He 
seldom,  if  ever,  fiuled,  when  travelling,  to  secure  attention  to  religious  exercises, 
morning  and  evening,  at  public  houses  and  on  board  of  steam  or  canal  boats,  aod 
he  managed  to  introduce  them  in  such  a  way  that  oflen  the  irreligioos,  meteid 
of  being  displeased,  appeared  to  be  gratified. 

At  the  time  of  the  interview  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Walker  >ni6  the  Ptelor 
of  the  Associate  Congregations  of  Uni^,  Cadiz,  Mt  Pleasant  and  Piney  Foi^ 
Harrison  County,  0.  He  hid  adiarge  like  an  Episcopal  Diocese  in  6xtrat,aiMl 
yet  these  congregations  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  scene  of  his  kbonis.  He 
was,  for  several  years,  the  only  minister  of  the  Associate  Church  in  all  the  Notb- 
em  part  of  Ohio,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  whose  diarges  were  near  the 
Pennsylvania  line.  Throughout  this  region  there  weie  numerous  small  settle 
ments  of  fiunilies,  whose  main  d^)endence  was  upon  him  for  supply,  and  who  ^ 
looked  to  him  as  a  conunon  fiither.  Indeed,  h»  popukrity  and  infloeDoe 
among  them  were  almost  boundless.  A  laige  portion  ci  his  time  was  spent  in 
travelling  among  these  people,  preadiing  and  exhorting  from  house  to  house.  He 
had  a  horse  about  equally  remarkable  for  his  umdghtly  appearance  and  his  speed  in 
travelling.  He  would  mount  Ball,  as  he  called  him,  and  set  out  on  his  missioDirf 
tours,  riding  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day  over  the  then  new  and  ron^ 
roads  of  Ohia  On  his  way  from  home  he  would  call  at  different  places,  and 
make  appointments  for  preaching  at  his  return.  Having  proceeded  to  the  extreme 
limit  oi  his  journey,  and  perh^  spent  the  Sabbath  diere,  he  would  commeoee 
his  journey  homewards,  preaching  according  to  his  previous  engagements,  pro* 
bably  at  three  or  four  pkces  during  the  day.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  write 
any  thing  more  than  a  brief  outline  of  his  sermons,  and  often  he  wrote  nothbg  9i 
alL  On  one  occasion,  when  returning  home,  he  came  to  a  place  where  he  found 
the  people  assembled  for  sennon,  according  to  an  appomtment  he  had  made,  bA 
forgotten.  The  hour  had  arrived,  and  he  had  not  so  much  as  thought  of  a  tail 
His  own  situation,  however,  soon  suggested  one,  and  he  preached  an  exoeDeak 
sennon  from  the  words  of  Peter  to  the  cripple, — Acts  iii,  6 :  ^  Silver  and  gold 
have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee."  If  the  sermon  were  not  ^?er 
and  gold,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  proved  to  tlie  hearers,  like  the  healii^ 
of  the  cripple,  immensdy  more  valuable. 

Mr.  Walker  was  not  a  profound  8ch(Jar,  nor  a  man  of  uncommon  streng^  d 
intellect,  but  was  remarki^le,  beyond  most  men,  for  the  readiness  and  Eprigfatfi- 
ness  of  his  thoughts.  Hence  he  excelled  in  debate,  and  was  fi^uently  engiged 
in  public  disputations.  He  had  a  public  debate  on  Baptism  with  Alexander 
Campbell,  the  leader  of  the  sect  which  bears  his  name.  A  r^)ort  of  this  wii 
published,  and  though  the  book  was  miserably  executed,  it  was  not  discreditable 
to  Mr.  W.'s  abilidee  as  a  disputant  He  was  also  engaged  at  different  times  m 
publio  disputes  on  other  subjects,  and  rather  courted  than  shunned  sudi  opporto* 
nities  of  defending  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  In  such  contests  be  vtf 
remarkable  not  only  for  his  readiness,  but  for  his  self-possession  and  good-nUoie. 
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He  neyer  became  confbsed,  ruffled  in  temper,  or  abusive  in  language,  though  he 
sometimes  made  his  opponent  writhe  under  the  shafts  of  his  wit.  As  a  specimen 
of  his  readiness  in  retort  may  be  mentioned  his  r^ly  to  Mr.  Campbell,  who,  in 
his  debate  with  Mr.  W.,  accused  him  of  having  burnt  one  of  his  (Mr.  C.'s)  books. 
Mr.  Walker  observed  that  his  exponent  was  under  a  mistake ;  **  The  book,"  said 
he,  "  was  my  own ;  I  bought  it  and  paid  for  it." 

As  Mr.  Walker  made  but  little  pr^)aration  for  the  pulpit,  his  sermons  were 
not  finished  compositions,  if  one  might  call  by  that  name  what  had  never  been 
properly  composed  at  alL  Yet  his  life  and  energy  made  him  generally  accepts 
able  as  a  Preacher,  and  few  men  hdve  been  more  useful  in  building  up  the  Church. 
His  free  and  friendly  manner,  his  inde&tigable  zeal  and  fiiithfulness,  together  with 
his  plain  and  impressive  way  of  exhibitmg  the  truths  of  the  Oospel,  fitted  him,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  for  the  field  of  his  labour  in  the  new  settlements.  In  a  few 
years  Ins  charge  increased  so  as  to  support  three  ministers  instead  of  one ;  a  large 
Presbytery  was  gathered  around  him,  and  some  time  before  his  death  this  Presby- 
tery was  divided  into  two,  of  both  which  he  might  be  considered  the  ^iritual 
fiither.  His  manner  as  a  public  speaker  was  not  in  all  things  according  to  rule, 
but  his  evident  sincerity  and  earnestness  more  than  made  amends  for  any  fiuihs 
ci  this  kind,  and  his  preaching  was  much  reHshed  not  only  by  plam  people,  but 
by  such  persons  of  good  taste  as  had  a  love  to  the  Gospel.  He  was  usually  inte- 
restang,  and  sometimes  truly  eloquent ;  and,  though  unsparing  in  his  attacks  upon 
whatever  he  regarded  as  sinful,  he  was  a  general  fiivourite.  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Quakers,  and  others  whose  peculiar  views  he  was  ever  ready  to  oppose,  when  an 
opportunity  offered,  yet  always  held  him  in  the  highest  estimation.  They  had 
the  fullest  confidence  in  his  honesty,  piety  and  good-will.  He  blended  together, 
as  few  have  been  able  to  do,  the  utmost  seal  against  what  he  believed  to  be  error, 
with  the  kindest  feelings  toward  those  who  held  it. 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  hospitality  to  fiiends  and  strangers.  His  house 
was  more  like  a  tavern  than  a  private  dwelling.  His  generosity  in  this  and  in 
other  respects  extended  fiur  beyond  his  means,  which  were  never  abundant.  He 
had  little  tact  for  the  management  of  worldly  a&irs,  and  was  always  embarrassed, 
yet  never  allowed  his  embarrassments  to  impair  the  generosity  of  his  diq)osition. 
Having  met  with  repeated  losses  by  the  burning  of  his  house  with  nearly  all  its 
contents,  by  the  fiulure  of  such  as  he  had  trusted,  and  by  his  own  mismanage* 
ment  of  his  afGnirs,  in  his  later  years  he  united  the  practice  of  Medicine  to  his 
labours  as  a  Pastor.  Indeed,  having  studied  Medicine  in  his  youth,  he  had  before 
this  acted  to  some  extent  as  a  Physician,  thou^  without  compensation.  Now, 
however,  he  commenced  the  business  as  a  r^ular  practitioner;  but  between 
gratoitoos  services  to  the  poor,  moderate  charges'  where  he  made  any,  and  the 
D^ect  of  his  patients  to  pay,  his  medioal  practice  did  but  little  to  relieve  him. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Walker  first  settled  in  Ohio,  he  purchased  a  small  fium 
on  which  he  resided.  But  as  no  literary  institution  ensbod  at  that  time  in  the 
neighbonrhood,  he  soon  formed  the  deogn  cf  having  one  established ;  and,  finding 
the  citaxens  of  the  nearest  viUages  not  forward  to  move  in  this  bu^ness,  he,  in 
connection  with  a  neighbour,  laid  out  a  town  on  the  adjac^t  portions  of  their 
fiurms,  with  a  view  to  ihe  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  The  town  was 
called  New  Athens ;  and,  while  a  large  portion  of  it  was  still  covered  with  trees 
mstead  of  houses,  a  classical  school  was  commenced.  Mr.  W.  several  times 
visited  the  Legislature  at  Columbus,  and  exerted  himself  for  yeaxB,  amidst  mooh 
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opposition,  to  obtain  a  Charter  f<n-  an  Academy,  and,  thoo^  repestedlj  defeated, 
he  never  desisted  till  he  had  obtained  a  Charter,  not  for  an  Academy,  bat  for 
Franklin  College.  This  institution  he  always  cherished  with  parental  fijodDess,  and, 
though  never  holding  the  office  of  a  Teacher,  or  having  any  personal  interest  m 
it,  he  was  ready  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  for  its  sake.  It  has  som^imes 
been  in  a  flourishing  state,  but  at  present,  owing  to  the  removal  of  some  of  its 
ablest  Professors,  it  is  in  a  somewhat  precarious  conditioo.  It  was  do  inconad- 
erable  proof  of  Mr.  W.'s  zeal  in  the  cause  of  literature,  that,  under  discourage- 
ments which  would  quite  have  disheartened  almost  any  other  man,  both  before 
and  after  obtaining  a  Charter  for  his  CdlegOf  he  still  persevered  till  the  doee  of 
his  life  in  his  hopes,  his  labours  and  sacrifices  for  this  institution.  His  seal, 
however,  was  not  for  literature  in  the  abstract,  but  as  a  handmaid  to  rehgioo. 
His  chief  concern  was  to  furnish  ftcUities  for  the  classical  education  of  young 
men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  nothing  gratified  him  more  than  the  &ct  that 
so  large  a  propmtion  ci  the  youth  educated  at  this  Cdlege  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  mmistry,  chiefly  in  the  various  brandies  of  the  Presbyterian  drareh. 

He  was  of  a  veiy  lively,  sanguine  temperament,  ever  ready  to  look  upon  the 
bright  side  of  things.  It  was  this  turn  of  mind  which  occasioned  his  world^f 
embarrassments.  He  made  his  calculations  in  the  anticipation  diat  all  things 
were  to  work  fiivourably,  and  without  taking  into  the  account  any  mishaps  or 
losses.  Consequently,  his  hopes  were  seldom  realized ;  yet,  when  one  scheme 
fiiiled,  he  was  ever  ready  with  another,  designed  to  extricate  him  from  the  last 
embarrassment,  but  he  still  entered  upon  it  with  the  same  want  of  caution. 
Thus  he  kept  on,  struggling  and  hoping,  but  never  rising  above  his  difficulties. 
His  peculiar  turn  of  mind  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  entertain- 
ing companions.  Wherever  he  was,  he  still  proved  the  life  of  the  company  with 
which  he  mingled.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  either  ruflBb  his  temper  or 
exhaust  his  good-humour. 

Tet,  thou^  his  conversation  might  sometimes  even  border  on  levity,  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  sincere  piety  and  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Nothing 
like  levity  was  to  be  seen  in  his  behaviour  when  engaged  in  religious  duties,  nor 
was  there  the  least  disposition,  when  in  the  pulpit,  to  indulge  in  that  wit  which, 
at  other  times,  i^jpeared  like  an  exhausUess  and  irrepressible  fountain.  His  seri- 
ousness and  earnestness  were  such  as  would  soon  banish  from  ^e  mind  all  Uioiights 
of  jesting  and  all  remembrance  of  his  jests.  He  was  a  most  zealous  advocate  of 
Temperance,  even  to  Total  Abstinence,  long  before  the  formation  of  Temperance 
Societies,  and  when  the  cause  was  by  no  means  so  popular  as  at  present  He 
was  also  a  most  decided  opponent  of  Free  Masonry  and  all  kindred  In8titutioD& 
But,  above  all,  his  zeal  against  Slave-holding  was  boundless.  He  carried  his 
opposition  so  fiur  as  to  refuse  ^ving  pecuniary  ud  to  emancipate  slaves,  ooDoeiT- 
ing  thnt  this  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  master's  right  to  them  as  property. 

His  Idndness  of  disposition,  his  knre  of  peace,  and  his  readiness  of  mind,  made 
him  particularly  useful  in  reconciling  parties  who  were  at  variance ;  and  few  cases 
of  this  kind  came  before  his  Presbytery,  or  the  Associate  Synod;  in  which  be  was 
not  employed  as  a  mediator.  Sometimes  he  was  sent  hundreds  of  miles  to  attaid 
to  a&xn  of  this  kind,  and  he  seldom  Med  in  his  efibrts  to  restore  peace.  One 
of  his  enemies,  (for  he  did  not  altogether  escape  enmity,)  in  allusioD  to  these 
labours  of  love,  was  pleased  to  call  him  "  The  Synod's  Scavenger."  Haj^ 
would  it  be  for  Zion  if  her  streets  abounded  more  in  scavengers  of  the  same  kind. 
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Mr.  Walker  died  on  the  8th  of  March,  1845.  The  disease  which,  in  a  few 
days,  closed  his  active  and  useful  life,  was  erysipelas  in  the  throat.  This  disease 
had  been  prevailing  extensively  in  tiie  neighbourhood,  and  had  been  treated  by 
him,  in  numerous  cases,  with  much  success.  But  when  attacked  by  it  himself, 
with  an  unaccountable  obstinacy  he  refused  to  employ  the  same  means  which  had 
proved  so  successful  in  his  treatment  of  others.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, he  was  unable  to  converse  without  much  difficulty  and  pain ;  but  none  who 
knew  Ins  life  could  need  his  dying  testimony  to  satisfy  them  that  his  end  was 
peace. 

Mr.  Walker  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Rachel  Scroggs,  a 
sister  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Scroggs,  D.D.,  of  Ligonier  Valley,  Pa.  By  this  mar- 
riage he  had  six  children, — ^four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  third  son,  T.  B. 
Walker,  studied  Theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  did  not  continue  long 
in  the  ministiy.  His  second  wife  wad  a  Miss  Morrow  of  Philadelphia,  who  sur- 
yived  him,  and  is  married  to  a  Mr.  Nash,  a  respectable  gentleman  of  Iowa.  One 
or  two  of  her  children  by  Mr.  Walker  are  still  living. 

Yours  suicerely, 

THOMAS  BEVERIDGE. 

FROM  THE  REV.  D.  G.  BULLIONS. 

West  Miltoh,  February  10, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  believe  I  knew  the  Rev.  John  Walker  well  enough  to  feel 
justified  in  attempting  a  compliance  with  your  request  for  some  brief  notices 
of  his  character.  I  met  him  first  at  Cannonsburg,  in  1837,  when  I  went 
there  as  a  student  of  Theology,  and,  as  he  was  a  member  of  our  Board  of 
Examiners,  I  saw  him  regularly  at  every  examination  during  my  four  years' 
course  in  the  Seminary.  In  addition  to  this,  I  was  for  six  months  engaged 
in  teaching  a  school  within  the  limits  of  his  congregation,  and,  during  that 
time,  was  a  regular  attendant  on  his  ministry,  and  a  frequent  visitor  at  his 
house,  so  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. I  have  seen  him  also  at  my  father's  house,  and,  on  one  occasion,  I 
remember  to  have  heard  him  preach,  with  great  animation  and  earnestness,  in 
my  father's  pulpit,  on  the  text, — "  Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates, 
O  Zion." 

Mr.  Walker  had  an  expression  of  countenance  indicative  of  quickness  of 
thought  and  general  strength  and  earnestness  of  character.  His  motions  were 
rapid  and  energetic  rather  than  graceful — and  the  remark  applies  as  well  to 
the  movements  of  his  mind  as  his  body — he  was  characteristically  earnest  and 
active  in  every  thing  that  he  undertook,  while  he  asked  no  other  question  in 
regard  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  object  than  simply  whether  they  were 
right.  He  was  a  man  of  generous  and  kindly  feelings,  and  yet,  under  the 
intensity  of  his  convictions,  he  would  sometimes  say  and  do  things  which  a 
different  spirit  would  have  modified  or  perhaps  avoided  altogether. 

As  a  Preacher,  Mr.  Walker  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  was  in  some 
respects  quite  peculiar.  His  general  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  bold  and 
commanding.  His  voice  was  loud  and  strong,  but  inclined  to  be  harsh  ;  and, 
as  he  waxed  warm  under  the  influence  of  his  subject,  he  sometimes  swept 
along  with  almost  the  force  of  a  tempest.  His  utterance  was  very  rapid,  and 
he  rarely,  if  ever,  hesitated  for  a  thought  or  a  word — and  yet  he  was,  more 
strictly  perhaps  than  any  clergyman  I  have  ever  known,  an  extemporaneous 
preacher.  He  lived  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  his  church ;  and  I 
remember  his  once  telling  me  that  his  habit  was  to  make  his  morning  sermon. 
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on  the  first  half  of  his  way  to  church,  and,  when  he  had  reached  a  certain 
stump,  to  begin  upon  the  afternoon  sermon,  and  both  were  finished  by  the  time 
he  had  reached  the  church  door.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  his  ser- 
mons were  characterized  more  by  bold  and  striking  appeals  than  by  any  very  close 
logical  processes ;  though  he  really  showed  himself  possessed  of  Yery  good 
powers  of  argumentation,  whenever  he  was  pleased  to  bring  them  into  exer- 
cise. In  his  sermons,  as  they  were  so  purely  extemporaneous,  he  was  very  apt 
to  make  episodes  with  reference  to  any  passing  events  that  might  occur  to 
him ;  and  sometimes  he  would  give  a  sarcastic  thrust  at  the  prevailing  errors 
or  questionable  habits  of  the  times,  that  would  come  like  a  streak  of  light- 
ning. The  tone  of  his  ministrations  was  decidedly  evangelical,  and  yet  it  was 
highly  denominational  also,  as  no  man  could  be  more  conscientiously  and 
earnestly,  not  to  say  exclusively,  devoted  than  he  was  to  the  interests  of  his 
own  Communion.  As  he  was  a  Physician  as  well  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
the  duties  of  the  two  professions  often  came  near  running  into  each  other — 
that  is,  he  would  frequently  go  from  the  pulpit  to  the  sick  bed,  and  not  less 
frequently  from  the  sick  bod  to  the  pulpit ;  and  yet  his  duties  in  each  case 
were  performed  as  faithfully,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  as  successfully,  as  if  he 
had  been  exclusively  a  Minister  or  exclusively  a  Doctor. 

Mr.  Walker,  I  think,  excelled  as  a  Pastor.  He  was  much  among  his  people, 
always  labouring  for  their  spiritual  interests,  and  especially  ready  to  mingle 
as  a  comforter  with  the  afflicted.  His  disinterested  regard  for  their  welfare, 
as  well  as  his  naturally  genial  and  generous  spirit,  made  him  a  general  favourite 
among  them. 

He  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  Church  Courts  and  other 
Deliberative  Bodies.  He  comprehended  readily  every  subject  that  came  up 
for  discussion,  and  it  cost  him  no  effort  to  present  his  views  of  it  in  detul,  or, 
if  need  be,  to  enforce  them  by  argument.  His  natural  constitution  well  (^lali- 
fied  him  to  be  a  controlling  spirit. 

For  nothing  was  Mr.  Walker  more  distinguished  than  his  hatred  of  Slavery 
— I  think  [  may  safely  say  that  he  was  distinguished  even  among  the  brethren 
of  his  own  denomination,  who,  as  a  Body,  have  always  been  proverbially  hos- 
tile to  that  institution.  It  seemed  to  be  ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and 
his  deprecation  of  it  became  as  natural  to  him  as  his  breath.  Often  as  I  have 
heard  him  preach,  and  perform  other  religious  services,  I  do  not  remember  a 
single  instance  in  which  he  failed  to  give  expression,  in  some  way,  to  his  deq> 
feeling  on  this  subject.  On  one  occasion  I  was  present  at  a  Communion  in 
his  church,  including  the  preparatory  services,  and  those  which  followed  it, 
and  I  noticed  that  in  every  one  of  the  exercises  the  sin  of  tdaveholding  was 
prominently  introduced. 

Such,  in  general,  are  my  recollections  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  find  them,  in  any  degree,  serviceable  to  you. 

Fraternally  yours, 

D.  G.  BULLIONS 
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1820—1849. 

Andrew  Stark,  son  of  David  and  Margaret  (Hay)  Stark,  was  born  at 
Sheilknows,  in  the  Parish  of  Slaicannan  and  County  of  Sterling,  Scotland,  in 
the  year  1790.  His  &ther  was  a  fiirmer  in  easy  circumstances,  and  both  his 
parents  were  persons  of  excellent  character,  and  educated  their  children  to  fear 
Qod  and  reverence  religion.  His  mother  particularly  was  distinguished  for  both 
intelligence  and  piety.  They  had  a  large  &mily  of  children,  eight  of  whom 
lived  to  mature  age. 

Andrew,  having  discovered  at  an  early  age  much  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree  of  aptness  to  learn,  was  fiivoured  in  his  opportunities  for  improvement 
above  the  rest  of  the  children.  His  first  instructions  in  Latm  he  received  at 
the  Pari^  School  in  Slamannan,  but  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Grammar 
School  at  Falkirk,  and  subsequently  to  a  school  at  Loanhead  of  Denny,  which 
he  attended  for  about  six  months,  living  at  home,  and  walking  to  the  school,  a 
distance  of  about  four  miles,  every  day. 

At  the  close  of  this  period,  in  the  beginning  of  1805,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  which  he  attended  for  six  successive  winters.  During  two 
or  three  of  the  summer  vacations,  after  his  second  session  at  College,  he  was 
occupied  m  teaching  a  small  country  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  fiither's 
residence. 

In  the  autumn  oi  1809  he  commenced  a  school  in  Glasgow,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  thus  to  procure  the  means  of  support  while  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
at  the  University.  Here  he  continued  till  the  close  of  the  Session  of  College, 
in  April,  1811,  when  he  took  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  As  his  school  at 
Glasgow  did  not  answer  his  expectations,  he  removed  to  the  Parish  of  Beth- 
kezmar,  near  Falkirk,  where  he  taught  a  public  school,  with  great  success,  for 
upwards  of  two  years. 

Previously  to  his  leaving  Glasgow  he  had  entered  on  the  study  of  Divinity. 
The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  denomination  with  which  he  was  connected 
was  then  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Paxton,  in  Edinburgh ;  and 
the  time  of  attendance  was  in  the  months  of  September  and  October.  Mr. 
Stark's  attendance  commenced  in  September,  1810,  and  was  continued,  though 
not  without  some  interruption,  during  the  three  following  sessions. 

In  the  autumn  of  1813,  upon  leaving  the  Divinity  Hall,  he  went  to  L(H)don, 
(Chelsea,)  where  he  engaged  as  a  classical  teacher.  But,  finding  that  his  know- 
ledge of  Latin  Prosody  was  not  adequate  to  the  place  which  he  occupied,  he 
retired,  for  a  short  time,  to  a  situation  m  Guilford,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  where 
lesR  was  required  of  him,  and  where  he  could  devote  a  considerable  part  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  Prosody.  After  being  absent  nearly  a  year,  he  returned  to 
Chelsea,  where  he  continued,  till  the  time  of  his  entering  on  trials  for  licensure  as 
Classical  Teacher,  in  a  boarding  school,  under  the  Kev.  Weeden  Butler,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  autumn  of  1816  he  spent  a  few  weeks 
at  Edinburgh  to  complete  his  course  at  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  immediately  after 
letomed  to  Chelsea. 

•  MSS.  from  thV  Rev.  Dr.  P«t«r  Ballions  and  Rev.  Andrew  Shiland. 
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At  one  period  ci  his  life,  probably  while  prosecntiDg  his  philosophical  stndiaB, 
his  mind  became  perplexed  with  doubts  in  respect  to  the  Divine  aathoritj  of  ^ 
Sacred  Scriptures.  He,  however,  instituted  a  most  thorough  inquiry  on  the  8ab> 
ject,  and  the  result  was  that  all  his  doubts  were  put  to  fli^t,  insomuch  ^bai  he 
declared  himself  as  fiiUy  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religi(m  as  he  was  of 
his  own  existence. 

After  his  return  to  Chelsea  in  1816,  he  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  per- 
plexed as  to  the  question  whether  it  was,  on  the  whole,  his  duty  to  enter  the  mio- 
istry.  His  hesitation  did  not  arise  from  any  doubts  of  the  truth  and  importance 
of  what  he  would  be  expected  to  preach,  but  firom  the  idea  that  perh^s  he  waF 
better  adapted  to  some  other  employment,  and  could  be  more  useful  in  it  In 
the  summer  of  1817,  after  having  suffered  a  severe  illness  of  several  weeks,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  spent  two  or  three  months  with  his  paraits,  and,  hav- 
ing, in  the  mean  time,  been  relieved  of  his  perplexity  in  regard  to  tiie  course  of 
duty,  he  was  taken  on  trials  for  licensure,  and  in  due  time  was  actually  licensed 
to  preach  ^the  Gospel  as  a  probationer,  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
buigh.  His  first  sermon  was  preached  in  the  pulpit  of  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Br. 
Stark,  of  Denny  Loanhead,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1817.  Having  preached  in 
several  vacant  congregations,  he  was  sent  to  the  Congregation  of  South  Shields, 
which  had  then  recently  become  vacant ;  and,  after  preaching  there  fc^  a  month, 
he  received  a  call  to  become  their  Pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  on  the  16th  of  September,  1818.  The  connexion  thus  formed,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  Presbytery,  at  their  very  next  meeting, 
received  a  communication  from  him,  purporting  to  be  the  demission  of  his  chaige; 
and,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  in  January,  1819,  he  strenuously  urged  its  accept- 
ance ;  assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  eongr^atwo 
was  such  that  he  could  not  contmue  to  be  their  Pastor,  and,  according  to  his  own 
views,  be  fisiithful.  The  Presbytery  deemed  the  ground  of  his  demisaon  insuffi- 
cient, and  declined  accepting  it ;  but  it  was  subsequently  referred  to  the  Synod, 
and  ultimately  the  Presbytery,  in  accordance  with  the  Synod's  instructions,  dis- 
solved the  pastoral  relation.     This  occurred  on  the  14th  of  June,  1819. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  Presbyteiy  in  January,  he  went  to  London 
with  a  view  to  obtain  employment  again  as  a  Teacher.  In  a  short  time  he  waa 
introduced  to  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who  employed  him  to  give  private 
lessons  to  his  son ;  and  also  introduced  him  to  Sir  Frederick  Vane,  who  pot  hk 
services  in  requisition  in  a  similar  way.  In  June  of  that  year  he  entered  into  a 
new  engagement  with  Sir  Frederick,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  went  to  reside 
with  him  at  his  country  seat  on  the  Cumberland  Lakes,  where  he  continued  fix* 
a  year,  amidst  many  advantages  for  improvement  and  enjoyment.  On  the  termi- 
nation of  this  engagement,  he  resolved  on  migrating  to  the  United  States ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  the  month  of  June,  1820,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  made  a 
fiurewell  visit  to  his  parents.  He  then  proceeded  once  more  to  London,  aod, 
some  time  before  the  close  of  August,  embarked  for  New  York,  where  he  arrmd 
on  the  6th  of  October.  He  came  to  this  country  without  any  fixed  purpose  in 
regard  to  his  employment,  willing  to  devote  himself  either  to  preadiing  or  teadh- 
ing  as  the  Providence  of  Ood  might  seem  to  direct 

For  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he  preached  occasionally,  and  eapet- 
intended  the  studies  of  two  or  three  boys, — the  sons  of  wealthy  gentlemen  in 
the  city  of  New  York ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  was  lookbg  out  for  some  pfaioe 
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where  he  mi^t  be  pennanently  engaged  as  a  Teacher.  Dr.  Mason,  who  was 
then  President  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  proposed  to  him  to  become  a 
Professor  in  that  institution ;  and  he  was  not  disinclined  to  listen  to  the  proposal ; 
but,  just  at  that  time,  circumstances  occurred  which  gave  a  different  direction  to 
his  mind,  and  finally  determined  him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  ministry. 
The  Grand  Street  Church,  in  the  Associate  connection,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
bad  then  recently  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  their  Pastor,  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Stark  had,  by  request,  occasionally  supplied  theu*  pulpit ;  and 
80  acceptable  were  his  services  that  they  sent  an  urgent  request  to  the  Presbytery 
to  secure  him  as  their  stated  supply  for  several  months.  The  result  was  that  ho 
received  a  unanimous  call  to  become  their  Pastor,  which,  after  considerable  hesi- 
tation, he  accepted,  and  was  installed  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1822. 

Mr.  Stark's  settlement  over  the  Grand  Street  Church  proved  highly  &vour- 
able  to  its  prosperity.  Divisions,  which  had  previously  existed,  were  quickly 
healed,  and  the  church  grew,  by  gradual  and  healthM  accessions,  and  became 
distinguished  for  its  stability  and  efficiency.  He  was  honoured  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  by  the  University  of  London,  about  the  year  1844  or  '45. 

Dr.  Stark  Imd  naturally  a  good  constitution,  but  it  had  been  greatly 
impaired  by  a  violent  fever  in  London,  before  he  came  to  this  country.  But 
though  his  health,  after  his  arrival  here,  was  always  delicate,  he  rarely  suffered 
his  infirmities  to  interfere  with  the  regular  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  except 
when  he  was  actually  confined  to  his  bed.  During  one  whole  summer,  he 
preached  with  mustard  applications  or  blisters  upon  his  breast,  though  his  congre- 
gation, and  in  some  instances  evei)  his  own  fiEimily,  were  not  allowed  to  know  it. 

At  length,  however,  he  became  so  enfeebled  that  his  physician  advised  strongly 
to  a  temporary  cessation  firom  labour,  and  recommended  to  him  to  make  a  visit 
to  his  native  country.  He  fell  in  with  the  proposal,  and  embarked  for  England 
on  the  3d  of  July,  1849,  having  taken  leave  of  his  people  the  preceding  Sabbath, 
in  the  full  expectation  of  returning  to  them  again  after  a  few  months.  He  was 
able  to  preach  twice  on  the  passage ;  but,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  his 
symptoms  became  much  more  un&vourable,  and  the  little  strength  that  remained 
to  him  seemed  to  be  rapidly  wasting.  Subsequently  to  this,  however,  there  was 
an  i^parontly  &vourable  change ;  and  both  he  and  his  firiends  had  strong  hopes 
that  it  would  prove  the  harbinger  of  a  complete  restoration.  In  this  state  of 
hopeful  convsdescence,  he  retired  to  his  bed,  and  fell  into  an  apparently  quiet 
slumber,  in  which  he  continued  until  death  had  daae  its  work.  He  had,  for 
some  time  previous,  evinced  a  high  state  of  spirituality,  and  only  a  few  hours 
before,  had  offered  a  prayer  in  the  &mily,  so  remarkable  for  pertinence  and 
copiousness  and  elevation,  that  all  who  were  present  listened  to  it  not  only  with 
deep  interest,  but  with  devout  admiration.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1849,  at  Denny  Loanhead,  Scotland,  at  the  house  of  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stark.  His  remains  were  sent  to  this  country,  and  are  entombed  in  the  Green- 
wood Cemetery.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  in  Scotland,  by  his  cousin, 
and  in  New  York,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Bullions. 

Dr.  Stark  was  married  on  the  8th  of  May,  1823,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  JcAn 
and  Mary  McKie,  of  New  York.  They  had  five  children,-three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  eldest,  John  M,  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1849, 
became  a  Physician,  settled  in  ^e  city  of  New  Y(M*k,  and  has  now  (1863)  ike 
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poedtioD  of  Surgeon,  imder  the  Oovemment,  at  Fort  Sdmyler.  One  of  Ae 
daughters  is  married  to  the  Rev.  Andrew  Shiland. 

The  Mowing  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Stark's  publications : — 

A  Sermon  entitled  "Charitable  Exertions  an  Evidence  of  a  Ghracioos  State:" 
a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Irvine,  at  Hebron ;  [Publisbed  in 
ihe  second  volume  of  the  Religious  Monitor;]  a  Metrical  Version  of  the  Qhmk 
of  Scotland  Defended;  Biography  of  the  Rev.  James  Whjte,  parefixed  to  los 
Sermons ;  a  Lecture  on  Marriage ;  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet,  by  the  AsBociate 
Presbytery  of  Albany,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Grand 
Street 

He  wrote  also  a  History  of  the  Secession,  in  a  series  of  papers,  published  first 
in  the  Religious  Monitor,  and  afterwards  m  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Magasne. 
To  the  latter  publication  he  contributed  largely. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PETER  BULLIONS,  D.D. 

Trot,  March  18, 1854. 

Dear  Sir :  When  I  went  to  College  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1810,  I  found 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Stark  there,  as  a  student  of  Divinity,  under  the  Ret. 
Professor  Paxton.  I  formed  a  very  pleasant,  though  not  especially  intimate, 
acquaintance  with  him  at  that  time,  and  knew  that  he  had  a  high  standing  in 
his  class,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  friendly  and  honourable  man.  I  had  bat 
little  intercourse  with  him  during  the  period  that  intervened  between  the  close 
of  his  theological  course  and  my  coming  to  this  country ;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  came  hither  himself,  in  the  year  1820,  that  my  relations  with  him  became 
in  any  degree  intimate.  From  that  time  till  his  death,  we  were  on  terms  of 
uninterrupted  and  confiding  intimacy. 

There  was  nothing  very  strongly  marked  in  Dr.  Stark's  personal  appearance. 
He  was  rather  below  the  medium  height,  was  not  unusually  thin,  nor  yet 
inclined  to  corpulency ;  had  regular  features,  a  dark  complexion,  and  a  dark 
piercing  eye ;  and  altogether  his  face  might  be  said  to  be  of  a  highly  intellect- 
ual cast ;  and  to  the  careful  observer  it  revealed  the  true  character  of  bis 
mind.  His  perceptions  were  both  quick  and  clear;  and  his  judgments  of 
character,  though  generally  formed  with  great  rapidity,  seemed  almost  infalli- 
ble. His  manner  would  be  thought  by  a  stranger  to  be  somewhat  distant  and 
reserved ;  but  when  one  became  intimate  with  him,  and  had  gained  his  confi- 
dence, (and  indeed  no  one  could  be  intimate  with  him  till  he  had  done  this,} 
his  reserve  gave  place  to  frankness  and  cordiality.  He  was  remarkable  for 
never  even  seeming  to  profess  what  he  did  not  feel — he  abhorred  hypocrisy  in 
every  form,  and  few  men,  perhaps,  have  ever  been  more  free  from  it. 

Dr.  Stark  deservedly  ranked  high  as  a  Preacher.  His  sermons  were  care- 
fully written  out,  and  were  full  of  excellent  evangelical  instruction.  It  was 
evident,  from  the  large  amount  of  well-digested,  well-arranged  and  well- 
expressed  thought  which  they  contained,  that  they  had  been  elaborated  witb 
devout  care.  They  were  delivered  mcmeritcr,  without  any  extraordinary 
animation,  with  little  gesture,  and  with  no  attempt  at  any  thing  like  pulpit 
oratory ;  and  yet  there  was  a  simplicity,  dignity  and  fitness  about  his  manner, — 
a  solemnity  and  earnestness  so  impressive  that  ho  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
than  acceptable  to  any  audience.  He  was  particularly  felicitous  in  expository 
preaching  or  lecturing.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  as 
well  as  of  biblical  literature  and  criticism,  with  his  remarkably  logical  and  pre- 
cise habits  of  thought,  gave  him  an  advantage  here  which  I  think  few  hare 
possessed.  His  preaching  was  far  less  exciting  than  instructive — it  was 
eminently  fitted  to  make  enlightened  and  thorough  Christians.     His  public 
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prayers  were  simple,  eyangelical  and  appropriate.  One  peculiarity  of  manner 
in  prayer,  and  occasionally  in  preaching,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  stranger 
rather  painfully,  but  ceased  to  be  noticed  by  his  stated  hearers — ^I  refer  to  a 
rapid  movement  or  quiyering  of  the  eyelids,  which  I  always  supposed  was  a 
neryous  affection. 

In  the  pastoral  visitation  of  the  people  of  his  charge  he  was  regular  and 
assiduous — in  visiting  the  sick  and  dying,  conscientious  and  diligent.  The 
dwellings  of  the  poor  were  even  more  familiar  to  him  than  the  mansions  of 
the  rich.  He  valued  men  not  for  their  wealth  or  rank,  but  for  their  worth, 
and  especially  for  their  piety ;  and  his  intercourse  with  all  was  respectful, 
friendly  and  profitable. 

In  a  Deliberative  Assembly  Dr.  Stark  had  great  induence, — and  justly.  He 
was  a  ready  extemporaneous  speaker,  but  he  rarely  spoke  on  these  occasions, 
except  m  cases  of  importance,  and  then  it  was  always  manifest  that  he  had 
something  to  say.  His  clear,  safe,  vigorous  mind  was  sure  to  be  awake  and 
in  exercise  where  the  perplexity  of  the  case  demanded  penetration  and  fore- 
cast. But  unless  some  such  exigency  occurred,  a  whole  session  of  a  Presby- 
tery or  Synod  might  pass  and  his  voice  be  scarcely  heard. 

In  religious  matters  he  was  tolerant  and  liberal,  but  decided  and  firm  in 
his  own  views,  and  honestly  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Associate  Presbyterian  Church.  In  private,  he  was  a  truly  devout  man, 
carrying  the  influence  of  religious  principle  into  every  department  of  social 
life.  It  was  his  habit  to  rise  early,  and  the  first  business  of  the  day  was  to 
gather  his  family  around  him  for  domestic  worship.  After  praise  and  reading, 
not  a  chapter  merely,  but  a  large  portion  of  Scripture  in  course,  in  which 
each  member  of  the  family  took  a  part,  the  prayer  w^hich  followed  was  such  a 
model  of  simple,  earnest,  familiar  pleading  for  all  present,  for  absent  friends, 
his  people,  the  poor,  afiQicted,  tempted,  dying, — for  the  whole  Church,  for  all 
men,  as  to  impress  even  the  thoughtless,  and  make  the  reflecting  feel  that  it 
was  good  to  be  there — and  then,  when  the  business  of  the  day  was  over, 
early  in  the  evening,  the  same  services  were  repeated. 

Besides  this,  his  rule  was  to  spend  the  hour  immediately  after  breakfast, 
or  early  in  the  forenoon,  in  private  meditation  and  devotion ;  and  he  adhered 
to  this  when  at  home,  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  with  scrupulous 
punctuality.  In  his  family,  too,  he  was  a  fine  model  of  Christian  dignity, 
propriety  and  faithfulness.  He  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  his  children,  showing  them,  by  both  example  and  precept,  what 
true  religion  is,  and  endeavourmg  to  impress  them  with  its  obligations. 

Exactness  and  punctuality  in  all  matters  were  ever  with  Dr.  Stark  a  part 
of  religion.  His  engagements  were  never  made  thoughtlessly,  and  when 
made  they  were  ever  held  sacred,  and  he  was  perhaps  never  known  to  fail  of 
fulfilling  them.  He  was  economical  in  all  his  habits,  but  never  mean ;  though 
his  salary  was  very  moderate  and  even  inadequate,  he  never  complained,  and 
be  bad  always  at  hand  the  means  of  rendering  assistance  where  it  was  neces- 
sary. And  these  means  were  bestowed  with  a  promptness  and  liberality  as 
generous  as  they  were  unostentatious.  Such  confidence  had  those  who  knew 
him  in  his  judicious  application  of  means  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  that 
seToral  of  the  wealthy  men  in  his  congregation,  and  among  his  acquaintances, 
frequently  made  him  their  almoner  in  this  duty,  and  his  applications  for 
means  to  relieve  special  cases  of  sufiering  and  distress  were  always  successful. 

Dr.  Stark's  acquisitions  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
fine  intellectual  powers.  As  a  classical  and  English  scholar,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  first  class.  He  had  also  a  great  amount  of  general 
knowledge,  and  kept  himself  thoroughly  posted  in  regard  to  passing 
eventSy  whether  political,  moral  or  religious.     There  was  almost  nothing  he 
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did  not  know,  and,  in  the  circles  of  priyate  friendship,  his  conTersation  wu 
as  instructive  and  profitable  as  it  was  social  and  cheerful.  Though  he  nerer 
published  much,  what  he  did  publish  is  highly  creditable  to  both  hL<t  intellect 
and  his  heart.  He  had  great  power  of  condensing,  and  though  his  style  wat»' 
perfectly  clear,  he  never  troubled  his  readers  with  any  waste  words.  His  Biogra- 
phy of  the  Rev.  James  Whyte,  introducing  a  volume  of  Mr.  Whj'te's  Sermons, 
and  his  History  of  the  Secession  Church,  published  in  the  Presbyterian  Maga- 
zine, show  that  he  was  capable  of  high  excellence  in  different  kinds  of  writing. 

Ever  truly  yours,     PETER  BULLIONS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  D.  G.  BULLIONS. 

West  Milton,  January  19,  1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  recollections  of  Dr.  Stark  date  back  to  my  childhood, 
I  used  to  see  him  at  my  father's  house  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  and  he  came 
to  assist  my  father  at  the  Communion ;  and  I  knew  him  all  along  until  I  had 
entered  the  ministry,  and  was  associated  with  him  in  the  services  of  ki$ 
Communion.     Indeed  I  knew  him  quite  intimately  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Stark  was  very  much  favoured  in  respect  to  his  personal  appearance. 
He  was  rather  short  and  stout,  had  a  round  face  and  florid  complexion,  mdi- 
cating  a  fine  constitution,  and  had  a  bright  piercing  look  that  would  prevent 
any  body  from  asking  the  question  whether  or  not  he  was  an  intellectual  man. 
His  mind  had  been  subjected  to  the  highest  degree  of  culture  that  the  most 
thorough  Sc«>tch  education  could  secure.  As  a  classical  scholar,  I  believe  be 
had  few  equals  in  this  country.  Such  was  his  familiarity  with  Homer's  Iliad 
that  I  have  heard  him  say  that  if  the  last  copy  of  it  were  lost  from  the  world, 
he  thought  he  could,  without  much  difficulty,  reproduce  it.  As  might  be 
expected,  he  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  Teacher,  associating,  as  he  did,  with 
the  maturest  scholarship,  those  other  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  gave 
him  easy  control  over  the  young. 

Dr.  Stark's  discourses  were  admirable  specimens  of  sound  logic.  They 
were  carefully  and  accurately  written,  his  style  being  so  correct  as  to  defy 
criticism,  and  so  perfectly  clear  that  his  meaning  was  never  rendered  doubtiiil 
even  to  the  humblest  capacity  in  his  congregation.  His  thoughts  were  always 
legitimately  drawn  from  his  text,  and  never  betrayed  a  disposition  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written.  He  never  wandered  away  out  of  the  range  of  evan- 
gelical themes  for  the  sake  of  administering  to  any  body's  capricious  taste;  he 
felt — and  he  conscientiously  acted  upon  the  conviction — that  the  instrumen- 
tality for  doing  his  work  had  been  supplied  to  him  by  God's  Word,  and  that 
he  had  no  right  to  look  beyond  it.  His  voice  was  not  loud,  but  it  was  distinct, 
and  easily  filled  almost  any  church.  Ho  had  but  little  gesture,  but  what  he 
had  was  simple  and  natural.  There  was  a  subdued  fervour  and  unction  in  his 
manner,  that  helped  greatly  to  give  his  sermons  their  effect,  while  yet  there 
was  nothing  that  approached  the  appearance  of  artificial  excitement.  I 
think  he  rarely  preached  without  mature  preparation,  though  this  was 
evidently  rather  a  matter  of  principle  than  necessity,  as  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  extemporizing  in  Church  Courts,  and  on  other  occasions  where  the  exi- 
gency demanded  it.  I  may  say  here  that  he  was  a  highly  influential  member 
of  the  Synod,  and  though  not  disposed  to  put  himself  forward,  his  opinions 
were  always  received  with  that  marked  respect  and  deference  to  which  they 
were  so  justly  entitled. 

Dr.  Stark  was  one  of  the  most  generous  and  magnanimous  of  men.  He 
was  incapable  of  taking  any  undue  advantage,  or  placing  himself  in  any 
equivocal  attitude,  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  any  selfish  object.  I  regard 
him  as  having  been  a  fine  specimen  of  both  intellectual  and  moral  nobility. 

ratemally  yours,      d.  G.  BULLIONS. 
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1821—1855. 

Abraham  Anderson  was  bora  near  Neuville,  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  on 
^  7th  of  December,  1789.  He  was  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  Ander- 
son, both  of  whom  emigrated  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  a  few  months  before  his 
birth.  His  mother  originallj  belonged  to  the  Associate  Church,  and  his  father 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland ;  thou^,  previous  to  his  leaving  Ireland, 
he  had  transferred  his  relation  to  the  Associate  Body.  He  (the  son)  remained 
at  home,  labouring  upon  his  Other's  farm,  until  he  had  reached  early  manhood. 
During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  called  out  with  the  militia  under  General  Har- 
rison ;  and,  while  thus  engaged,  he  not  only  gained  credit  as  a  soldier,  but  uniformly 
exhibited  the  most  exemplary  deportment.  His  Sabbaths  were  spent  in  reading  his 
Bible  and  some  other  religious  books  which  he  had  taken  with  him;  and  that  copy  of 
the  Bible  he  always  kept  and  cherished  with  most  reverential  care.  On  his  return 
home  from  his  tour  of  military  duty,  in  1813,  he  immediately  commenced  his 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  Without  any  previous  course  of  study,  he  entered 
Jefferson  College,  where  they  were  accustomed,  at  that  time,  to  receive  students 
before  they  had  yet  begun  the  study  of  the  Classics.  He  remahied  there  four 
years,  and  graduated  in  1817,  having  been  distinguished  through  hb  whole  course 
for  diligent  application  and  excellent  scholarship. 

Immediately  after  leaving  College  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Anderson,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Theological  Professor  in 
the  Associate  Church.  He  continued  with  him  one  session,  (five  months,)  and 
then  studied  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Presbytery  three  years  ;  at  the 
same  time  prosecuting  a  course  of  medical  study  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Leth- 
crman,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Languages  in  Jefferson  College  in  1818,  and  accepted  the 
office  and  retained  it  until  1821.  In  October,  1821,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  ; 
and,  after  itinerating,  about  two  months,  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Eastera  part 
of  Ohio,  he  went,  by  appointment  of  Synod,  into  the  Southern  States,  and  was 
very  soon  settled  over  the  Congregations  of  Steele  Creek  and  Bethany,  Mecklen- 
berg  County,  N.  C.  After  remaining  here  about  ten  years,  during  which  time 
he  exerted  a  highly  beneficial  influence,  not  only  upon  his  own  immediate  congre- 
gations, but  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Presbytery, — ^his  health  had 
suffered  so  much,  fr-om  the  effect  of  the  climate,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
seek  a  Northern  residence ;  though  he  resolved  to  remain  until  a  suitable  per^^on 
could  be  found  to  succeed  him.  In  1831  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  Synod  of 
the  Associate  Church,  requiring  the  excommunication  of  all  slaveholders; 
which,  whatever  might  have  been  his  views  of  the  subject,  he  knew  he 
should  be  unable  to  carry  out.  Having  received  an  appointment  from  the 
Synod  to  visit  certain  churches  at  the  North,  he  visited  Hebron,  Wash- 
mgton  County,  N.  Y. ;  and,  as  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  return 
immediately,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  he  remained  and 
preached  at  Hebron  for  some  tune.     After  he  returned  to  the  South,  in  the 
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autumn  of  1832,  the  congregation  at  Hebron  sent  a  call  after  him ;  and  Ihe  ftd 
of  a  person ^8  having  been  found  to  suoeeed  him,  in  connection  with  the  embimaB- 
ment  occasioned  by  the  Synodical  Act  on  Slavery,  led  him  to  accept  iL  He, 
accordingly,  returned  to  Hebron  in  the  summer  of  1833,  and  settled  there.  He 
held  the  Pastoral  relation  to  that  church  fourteen  years  and  a  half  In  the 
autumn  of  1847  he  was  elected  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Associate  Church  at  Cannonsburg,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin.  This 
post,  in  connection  with  the  Professorship  Extraordinary  of  Hebrew  in  Jefferaoo 
College,  and  the  coUegiate  charge  of  the  Congr^ation  of  Miller's  Bun,  he  b^ 
till  the  close  of  life. 

The  disease,  which  terminated  his  life,  was  an  inward  inflammation,  which  had 
troubled  him  for  many  years.  It  was  not,  however,  till  within  a  few  months  of 
his  death  that  it  began  seriously  to  interfere  with  his  stated  labours.  In 
December,  1854,  he  found  it  necessary  to  cease  from  the  exercise  of  his  ministry, 
in  the  Congregation  of  Miller's  Run,  and  to  devolve  the  whole  care  (rf  it  on  his 
colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beveridge.  He  still  attended,  though  often  with  mnch 
pain,  to  his  duties  in  the  Seminary,  and  preached  frequently  on  Sabbath  evening. 
His  condition  for  many  weeks  had  seemed  alternately  more  and  lees  hopeful, 
until  the  29th  of  April,  1855,  when  there  was  a  decisive  change  that  indicated 
that  the  time  of  his  departure  could  not  be  distant.  His  sufferings  in  his  la^ 
days  were  intense,  insomuch  that  he  was  prevented  from  engaging  much  in  ooo- 
versation ;  but  his  mind  was  evidently  in  a  tranquil  and  trusting  state,  and  those 
who  saw  him  die  were  fiilly  persuaded  that  he  felt  nothing  of  death's  sting  or 
death's  terrors.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  was  buried  the  next  daj  at 
Chartiers,  beside  the  graves  of  his  parents. 

The  degree  of  Docto*  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Franklin  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  in  the  autumn  of  1846. 

He  was  married  at  Salem,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1832,  to  Maiy,  dau^ter  of  John  and  Eliza  Law.  They  had  €oe  child  only, » 
daughter,  who  is  married. 

Dr.  Anderson's  publications  are 

A  Circular  to  the  Churches  in  the  Carolinas,  about  1824 ;  a  Sermon  on 
Covenanting,  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Repository;  and  a  Criticism  on  a 
Decision  in  a  Church  Case,  given  by  a  Judge  in  Vermont 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Anderson,  having  met 
him  during  a  meeting  of  the  Associate  Synod  in  Albany  a  few  years  before  his 
death.  I  was  impressed  by  his  grave  and  dignified  appearance,  and  by  the  en- 
denoe  he  gave,  in  all  his  conversation,  of  a  sound,  well  balanced  and  well  culti- 
vated mind.  He  seemed  especially  at  home  in  talking  about  the  distinguished 
men  in  his  denomination  who  had  passed  away,  and  evidently  dierished  their 
memories  with  great  reverence.  He  also  kindly  conmaunicated  to  me  an  aocoont 
of  the  leading  events  of  his  own  life,  of  which  I  preserved  written  memonmda 
that  I  have  availed  myself  of  in  writing  the  present  sketch. 

FROM  THE  REV.  W.  M.  McELWEE.  D.D. 

Fbankfobt  SpaiNOs,  Brown  Govntt,  Pa.,  April  4, 18^* 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother :  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Abn^am  Anderson  com- 
menced in  September,  1822,  while  he  was  delivering  his  Ordination  trials 
before  the  Presbytery  of  the  Carolinas,  and  was  afterwards  cultivated  in  long 
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journeyings  with  him  to  and  from  several  meetings  of  the  Associate  S jnod ; 
in  many  meetings  of  the  Carolina  Presbytery ;  in  many  meetings  to  dispense 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  in  several  meetings  as  delegates  to  the  Convention  of 
Reformed  Churches ;  in  many  meetings  of  the  Theological  Board ;  in  almost 
numberless  meetings  in  our  respective  habitations,  both  in  the  South  and  in 
the  North;  and  by  a  somewhat  extended  friendly  correspondence.  The 
acquaintance  for  which  Providence  afforded  such  ample  opportunity  soon 
ripened  into  the  most  intimate  and  cordial  friendship, — a  friendship  which 
never  suffered  the  least  interruption  or  abatement  during  his  lifetime,  and  in 
which  I  confidently  expect  that  we  shall  mutually  rejoice  amidst  the  scenes 
beyond  the  vail. 

Dr.  Anderson's  exterior  was  large,  massive  and  comely ;  and  though  large 
bodies  and  little  souls  are  often  conjoined,  in  his  case  the  glory  within  was 
equal  or  superior  to  the  expectations  mspired  by  the  outward  form.  He  was 
able  to  accomplish  much  in  a  little  time.  What  time  he  usually  employed  in 
preparing  for  the  Sabbath  I  know  not ;  but,  if  an  emergency  required  it,  he  could 
collect  and  arrange  the  matertala  of  a  sermon  in  a  very  brief  period.  He  was 
not  so  remarkable,  however,  for  the  activity  of  his  mental  operations  as  for 
the  compass  and  extent  of  his  mental  vision.  Whatever  subject  he  had  occa. 
sion  to  handle,  he  seemed  to  rise  above  it,  and  to  view  all  its  different  sides  at 
once,  with  all  the  objections  which  might  be  brought  against  the  view  which 
he  maintained.  An  elderly  man  in  the  South,  connected  with  the  Old  School 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  heard  Dr.  Anderson  occasionally,  and  com- 
pared him  to  a  great  ploughshare,  which  makes  a  wide  furrow  and  buries  all 
the  weeds  out  of  sight. 

To  a  strong,  well  balanced  mind  were  added,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Anderson,  a 
habit  of  great  diligence,  and  the  art  of  gathering  up  fragments  of  time  and  bits 
of  opportunity  and  turning  them  to  some  good  account.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  kept  a  Diary ;  but  he  kept  a  note  book  in  which  he  recorded,  with 
some  remarks,  any  text  by  which  his  mind  was  impressed  in  reading ;  and 
when  his  reflections  did  not  lead  him  to  fix  on  any  particular  subject  for  the 
Sabbath,  he  had  recourse  to  this  storehouse  for  assistance. 

To  an  industrious  spirit  was  added  the  love  of  order.  His  books  and  papers 
were  kept  in  their  proper  places.  The  different  parts  of  his  apparel  were  pro- 
perly disposed,  and  his  expenditures  were  not  suffered  to  flow  out  at  random. 
He  noted  in  a  little  book  the  incomes  and  outlays  of  the  year ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  marked  the  paper  and  laid  it  by,  and  began  anew.  Indeed,  the 
love  of  order  was  conspicuous  in  every  thing  about  him — in  his  garden,  yard 
and  stable,  as  well  as  in  his  dwelling. 

The  result  of  his  well  directed  industry  was  a  large  store  of  varied  informa- 
tion. He  could  read  a  Latin  system  of  Divinity  almost  as  freely  as  he  could 
read  English.  He  was  so  familiar  with  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  that, 
in  family  worship,  he  was  accustomed  to  read  the  chapter  directly  from  the 
original.  He  had  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testa, 
ment,  and  with  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  and  with  the  principles  of  our 
Republican  Government  and  of  the  Common  Law.  He  was  a  good  Physician, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  and  not  ignorant  of  Chemistry,  nor  of  Agriculture  or 
Architecture.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  common  sense,  and  was  much  at 
home  amidst  the  details  of  practical  life. 

He  was  distinguished  for  humility  and  patience.  He  thought  it  no  degra. 
dation  to  leave  his  seat  in  College,  and  ride  through  the  country,  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor  and  ignorant ;  and,  when  settled  in  a  pastoral  charge,  he 
was  not  above  preaching  from  house  to  house  or  of  ministering  to  the  hum- 
blest child  of  sorrow.  He  was  full  of  zeal  and  full  of  kindness.  When,  in 
the  commencement  of  my  ministry,  I  told  him  of  any  difficulty,  or  discourage- 
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ment,  or  cause  of  perplexity,  however  trifling  the  thing  was,  he  never  made 
light  of  it,  but  listened  with  fixed  attention ;  and,  when  he  had  comprehended 
the  case,  he  set  himself  to  render  me  the  desired  assistance  as  promptly  and  ss 
earnestly  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  son.  When  I  first  saw  him,  his  lofty  bead 
and  stern  countenance  led  me  to  doubt  whether  there  was  much  of  tenderness 
in  his  nature ;  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  revealed  to  me  a  hewt 
full  of  the  most  generous  and  kindly  sympathy. 

He  was  remarkable  for  sincerity  and  magnanimity.  If  he  had  proposed  a 
measure  to  the  Presbytery  or  Synod,  and  a  brother  proposed  something  bet- 
ter, he  would  abandon  his  own  proposal  and  urge  the  substitute.  He  did 
nothing  through  strife  or  vain  glory.  He  never  spoke  that  others  might  bear 
how  well  he  could  speak,  nor  continued  to  harangue  and  reason  for  the  sake 
of  victory.  1  never  witnessed  the  semblance  of  envy  or  jealousy  in  any  thing 
that  he  said  or  did,  either  in  public  or  private. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  as  far  as  possible  from  any  thing  like  levity.  He  was 
cheerful  and  afiable,  and  would  sometimes  laugh  heartily,  but  his  ordinary 
habit  of  mind  was  grave.  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  relate  but  one  really 
laughable  story,  and  that  was  somewhat  at  his  own  expense. 

He  was  a  highly  acceptable  and  useful  Preacher.  Though  he  was  a  large 
and  strong  man,  such  was  his  bodily  organization  that  he  could  speak  only  in 
a  conversational  tone ;  but,  as  his  pronunciation  was  very  distinct,  he  could 
still  be  heard  with  ease  by  a  large  assembly.  It  must  be  stated  further  that 
he  had  this  mental  peculiarity — while  bis  memory  readily  grasped  and  retained 
ideas,  he  had  less  ability  than  the  genecality  of  men  to  remember  and  repeat 
sentences.  At  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  he  wrote  his  sermons  at  full 
length,  as  young  ministers  of  the  Associate  Church  generally  do ;  but  it  took 
him  a  whole  week  to  commit  a  sermon,  and,  afler  so  much  labour,  he  was 
hampered  in  the  delivery.  He  concluded,  after  a  few  trials,  that  if  he  could 
preach  only  in  this  way,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  the  minis- 
try. The  plan  which  he  finally  adopted  was  that  of  writing  the  heads  and 
particular  divisions,  with  a  few  sentences  under  each  division,  indicating  the 
course  of  thought  to  be  pursued ;  and,  in  this  way,  he  very  soon  came  to 
preach  with  ease  and  comfort.  The  matter  of  his  discourses  Was  solid  and 
rich,  but  the  language  and  style  of  delivery  were  plain  and  simple.  The  body 
of  his  sermon  was  usually  arc^mentative,  but  in  the  close  he  almost  uniformly 
made  an  impressive  appeal  to  the  conscience. 

He  was,  I  think,  even  more  distinguished  on  the  fioor  of  Synod  than  in  tha 
pulpit.  In  a  time  of  excitement,  his  calm,  dignified  mien  and  gentle  voice  were 
as  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  When  darkness  brooded  over  the  Assembly, 
and  many  were  unable  to  see  the  point  at  issue,  his  cool,  luminous  statement 
of  the  matter  in  question  would  often  dissipate  the  darkness,  and  give  to  the 
discussion  a  new  and  better  direction.  He  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  chair 
of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology.  His  great  intellectual  ability  and  solid 
learning,  his  dignified  appearance  and  admirable  propriety  of  conduct,  his  con- 
descending kindness  and  unfailing  patience,  made  him  all  that  could  be  desired 
in  that  important  post. 

Yours  with  great  respect  and  sincere  affection, 

W.  M.  MoELWES. 

FROM  THE  REY.  ROBERT  BAIRD,  D.D. 

New  York,  January  8, 186S. 

My  dear  Dr.  Sprague:  am  sure  you  will  find  it  easy  to  obtain  a  more 
satisfactory  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Abraham  Anderson  than  I  am  able  to 
give  you,  and  yet  my  recollections  of  him  are  very  distinct,  and  my  opportu- 
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nities  for  forming  a  judgment  of  his  character  were  not  inconsiderable.  I 
knew  him  first  as  Professor  in  Jefferson  College,  during  the  latter  part  of  my 
course  in  that  institution ;  and,  though  he  was  appointed  to  the  Professorship 
immediately  after  he  was  graduated,  it  was  universally  conceded  that  he  was 
well  fitted  for  the  place,  and  acquitted  himself  in  it  with  high  honour.  I 
knew  him  at  a  later  period,  when  he  had  returned  to  Cannonsburg  as  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  Seminary ;  for,  though  I  did  not  myself,  at  that 
time,  reside  there,  I  was  there  as  an  occasional  visitor,  and  took  care  never 
to  lose  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Dr.  Anderson.  What  he  was  as  a  Professor 
in  the  Semmary  I  had  no  means  of  knowing,  except  from  report ;  but  ihe 
uniform  testimony,  so  far  as  I  know,  was,  that  he  possessed  high  qualifications 
for  his  department,  and  was  eminently  acceptable  and  useful. 

Dr.  Anderson's  mind  was  calm,  reflective,  discriminating,  logical,  rather 
than  highly  imaginative.  No  matter  what  might  be  the  subject  that  occupied 
him,  he  held  it  to  his  mind  till  he  had  made  himself  master  of  it  in  its 
different  bearings  and  proportions.  His  intellectual  powers  were  marked  by 
great  sobriety  and  harmony — he  did  not  view  things  in  an  exaggerated  form 
— as  the  simple  truth,  so  far  as  it  came  within  the  range  of  his  faculties,  was 
the  object  at  which  he  aimed,  so  he  generally  attained  it  by  the  simplest  and 
most  natural  process.  As  his  mind  was  one  of  great  activity,  and  his  habits 
were  essentially  industrious,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  have  large 
mental  acquisitions ;  and  no  one  could  be  well  acquainted  with  him  without 
perceiving  that  this  expectation  was  fully  realized.  He  seemed  almost 
equally  at  home  in  the  Languages,  the  Mathematics,  Intellectual  Philosophy 
and  Logic ;  and  though  he  made  no  show  of  his  attainments,  they  were  all  at 
his  command,  as  so  much  well  adjusted  intellectual  furniture. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  a  man  of  a  kindly  and  benevolent  spirit,  and  always 
ready  to  confer  a  favour  whenever  it  was  in  his  power,  though  he  was  perhaps 
the  opposite  of  demonstrative.  He  never  said  or  did  any  thing  merely  for 
effect.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  he  was  rather  inclined  to  be 
reserved,  though,  with  his  intimate  friends,  he  was  delightfully  free  and  com- 
municative. His  religious  character  was  pure,  elevated,  consistent,  without 
the  least  approach  to  any  thing  that  savoured  of  enthusiasm.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  heard  him  preach ;  but  his  reputation  as  a  Preacher 
Tras  just  what  you  would  expect  from  the  general  character  which  I  have 
ascribed  to  him — his  sermons  were  sensible,  logical,  and  highly  evangelical, 
asd  better  fitted,  in  respect  to  both  matter  and  manner,  to  interest  and  edify 
the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  hearer  than  to  powerfully  impress  and  bear 
away  the  multitude.  He  had  great  influence  in  Church  Courts,  not  only 
from  his  general  weight  of  character,  but  from  his  familiarity  with  the  usages 
of  such  Bodies,  and  his  facility  at  public  business.  He  had,  throughout  the 
whole  community,  the  reputation  of  a  wise,  learned,  unostentatious,  excellent 
man.  His  death  was  felt  to  be  a  calamity  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
denomination. 

I  am,  my  dear  Dr.  Sprague, 

Ever  yours  most  truly, 

R.  BAIRD. 
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JAMES  MARTIN,  D.D  * 

1822—1846. 

James  Martin,  a  son  of  William  Martin,  was  bora  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May 
12,  1796, — ^his  parents  having  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  thb  country  a  8h(ffi 
time  before.  While  he  was  yet  a  child,  the  &mily  removed  to  the  town  of 
Argyle,  Washington  Comity,  N.  Y.  His  parents  had  been  m^nb^:s  of  the 
Associate  Presbyterian  Chmich  in  their  native  country,  and  their  desire  to  enjoy 
religious  privileges  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  connection  was  a  principal  reason  U 
their  removal  to  Argyle.  James  worked  upon  his  father's  fium  until  he  via 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  expressed  the  desire,  and  formed  the 
purpose,  of  obtaining  a  collegiate  education.  He  oomm^ced  his  preparadon  &r 
College  at  a  private  school  in  the  village  of  Argyle,  and  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  the  Washington  Academy  at  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  until 
he  was  fitted  to  enter  College  at  an  advanced  standing.  He  ^tered  Uie  Junior 
class  in  Union  CoUege,  Schenectady,  in  1817,  and,  having  held  a  very  hi^  rank 
as  a  scholar  throughout  his  whole  course,  graduated  in  1819. 

Mr.  Martin  had  the  benefit  of  a  strictly  religious  education,  and  was  always 
exemplary  in  his  external  deportment,  but  did  not  make  a  public  professioii  of  his 
fidth  till  he  was  approaching  the  close  of  his  academical  course.  He  was  acei»> 
tomed  to  scrutinize  closely  eveiy  doctrine  that  he  received,  and  at  one  time  the 
whole  system  of  Christianity  appeared  to  him  so  great  a  mystery  that  he  foood 
himself  inclined  to  pause  on  the  borders  of  skepticism.  He,  however,  ultimately 
reposed,  with  the  follest  conviction,  in  the  entire  system  of  evangelical  doctrine, 
and  gave  abundant  proof  of  its  power  in  his  daily  life. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Associate  Synod  at  Pittsburg,  in  May,  1819,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Anderson,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  tendered  his  resignadon  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology, — agreeably  to  an  intimation  given  the  preceding  year, — 
which  was  now  accepted.  A  change  of  the  location  of  the  Theological  Seminaij 
bebg  necessary,  before  the  appointment  of  another  Professor  could  with  propnety 
be  made,  a  Resolution  was  adopted,  deferring  that  appointment,  and  oommit^ng 
the  education  of  the  students  to  the  respective  Presbyteries  within  whose  boonds 
they  resided.  Mr.  Martin,  in  consequence  of  thb  Resolution,  commenced  his 
theological  studies  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cambridge ;  but  when  a 
Theological  Seminary  was  established  at  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Banks  elected  to 
the  Professorship,  Mr.  Martin,  with  several  olJier  students,  became  oonneeted 
with  this  new  institution. 

At  the  meeting  of  Synod  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1822,  he  was  appointed  to 
be  taken  on  trial  for  licensure  by  the  Pr^ytery  of  Cambridge ;  and,  in  pursuaDce 
ci  that  a(^intment,  was  actually  licensed  to  preach  the  Go^xsl,  cm  the  2d  of 
September  following. 

The  Associate  Congregation  of  Albany,  almost  immediately  after  he  was 
licensed,  petitioned  the  Presbytery  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  have  his  serrioes 
for  one  year ;  and  their  request  was  granted.  But,  after  he  had  been  preadiing 
for  some  time  to  this  congr^ation,  he  became  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea 

*  Brangelioal  Repository,  VI.— Commanioation  from  his  family. 
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iliat  it  was  very  desirable  that  he  should  spend  anoUier  tenn  at  the  Seminary ; 
and,  accordingly,  having  obtained  permission  from  the  Presbytery,  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  term  of  1822-23  in  again  attending  on  the  instructions 
of  Dr.  Banks.  In  the  spring  of  1823  he  returned  to  Albany,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  labour  so  acceptably  to  the  people,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  he 
received  a  unaminous  call  to  become  their  Pastor.  This  call  having  been  accepted, 
he  was  ordained,  and  instaUed  Pastor  of  that  congregation,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1824.  The  Sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell, 
and  the  Charge  to  the  Minister  and  the  people  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Shaw. 

In  1833  Mr.  Martin  became  connected,  editorially,  with  the  Religious  Monitor, 
— a  periodical  publication  which  had  been  commenced  some  time  before,  but  had 
had  no  responsible  editor.  He  did  not,  at  first,  allow  his  name  to  appear  on  the 
title  page,  though  he  had  the  exclusive  editorial  control  of  the  work ;  but,  in 
1836,  he  became  its  proprietor  as  well  as  editor,  and,  from  that  time,  his  conneo- 
tioQ  with  it,  in  both  c{^)acities,  was  distinctly  announced.  This  connection  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  volume ;  and  ^e  work,  in  his  hands» 
acquired  a  high  charact^,  evai  beyond  the  limits  of  his  denomination. 

In  May,  1840,  Mr.  Martin  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Synod,  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  his  usual  health,  as  he  supposed,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  cold. 
At  that  meeting  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  a  Commission  to  Bamet,  Yt,  to 
settle  some  difficidties  that  had  arisen  in  the  Presbytery  of  Vermont.  Mr. 
Martin  was  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and,  being  chosen  Moderator,  it  devolved 
on  him  to  open  the  meeting  with  a  Sermon.  The  Commission  was  to  meet  in 
Bamet,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Albany,  on  the  10th  of  July.  When  the 
time  arrived  for  setting  out  on  this  journey,  Mr.  Martin  was  still  suffering  severely 
from  his  cold,  though  there  was  nothing  to  occasion  him  any  alarm.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  his  brethren,  on  the  journey,  travelling  by  private  conveyance,  ho 
became  increasingly  ill,  having  a  very  severe  cough,  attended  with  considerable 
fever.  The  day  before  they  were  to  meet  in  Bamet,  and  when  they  were  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  village  of  Bradford,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  he  was 
seised  with  a  violent  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  They  hastened  on  to  Brad- 
ford ;  and  when  Mr.  Martin  got  out  of  the  carriage,  at  the  hotel,  and  sat  down 
on  the  steps  of  tiie  piazza,  the  first  resting  place  at  hand,  the  blood  was  flowing 
freely  frxnn  his  mouth.  After  obtaining  medical  aid,  the  hemorrhage  was  stopped, 
and  they  proceeded  on  their  journey.  But,  shordy  after  readiing  Bamet,  the 
hemorrhage  returned  with  increased  violence,  and  it  was  repeated  for  several  suc- 
cessive days.  The  disease,  with  the  depletion  that  was  judged  necessary  to  arrest 
it,  so  reduced  his  strength  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Bamet  several  weeks 
before  he  was  able  to  return  home  ;  and,  indeed,  so  great  was  his  prostration  that 
his  system  never  afterwards  frilly  recovered  its  former  tone. 

During  the  whole  of  that  year  he  scarcely  attempted  to  epesk  in  public  at  all ; 
inty  the  next  year,  his  health  was  so  &r  improved  that  he  was  able  to  appear 
quite  frrequently  in  his  pulpit.  At  tiie  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  1842,  in  conse- 
quence rf  Dr.  Ramsay's  resignation  of  the  Professorship  ci  Didactic  Theology 
and  Hebrew  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  it  became  necessary  to  elect  a  successor 
to  him  in  that  office ;  and  the  person  chosen  was  Mr.  Martin.  He  accepted  the 
place,  and  immediately  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  at  Albany,  after  an  aoo^yts^ 
ble  and  useful  ministry  there  of  eighteen  years. 
Vol  IX.  15 
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In  the  immmer  ci  1842  Mr.  Martin  removed,  with  his  family,  to  CannonslMirg, 
Pa.,  whore  the  Theological  Seminary  was  located,  and  entered  oa  the  dntiee  of 
his  new  appointment,  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in  the  &11  (jf  that  year. 

In  1843  Mr.  Martin  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Jefferson  College. 

Dr.  Martin  proved  himself  a  veiy  competent  and  acceptable  Professor.  He 
preached  occasionally  for  his  brethren,  and  in  vacant  churches  in  the  nei^bour- 
hood,  but  his  strength  was  nearly  all  given  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his  Pro- 
fessorship. The  last  time  he  attempted  to  preach  was  at  a  place  called  Peter's 
Creek,  where  he  went  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
effort  was  too  much  for  him,  and  the  next  day  the  h^norrhage,  by  whidi  be  hid 
been  so  often  afflicted,  returned  upon  him,  and  he  resolved  not  to  hazard  again 
an  effort  at  public  speaking.  He,  however,  soon  recovered  from  this  attack,  aod 
his  improved  condition  awakened  the  hope  that  his  life  and  usefiilness  mi^  he 
prolonged  through  a  series  of  ycara  ;  but  this  hope  proved  sadly  delusive.  On 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  April,  1846,  after  a  day  o[  more  ihan  usual  exerdse 
and  comfort,  he  experienced  a  return  of  hemorrhage  so  vident  that  he  was  never 
afterwards  able  to  leave  his  bed  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  He  fin- 
gered, in  great  patience  and  in  the  fiiU  exercise  of  all  his  Acuities,  until  the  15di 
of  June,  when  he  quietly  passed  away. 

Dr.  Martin  was  married,  in  1825,  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Efi- 
abeth  (Given)  White,  of  Albany.  By  this  marriage  there  were  four  diildieQ, 
two  of  whom  died  in  in&ncy.  Mrs.  I^^urtm  died  in  1835.  In  May,  1836,  he  was 
married  to  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Watson,  of  Cannonsbuig,  Pa.,  who  became  the 
mother  of  five  children, — ^all  daughters. 

Besides  the  liberal  contributions  which  Dr.  Martin  made  to  the  Kdigious  Mon- 
itor, he  published  a  duodecimo  volume,  (the  substance  of  which,  however,  ori^ 
naUy  appeared  in  the  Monitor,)  entitled  ^*  An  Essay  on  the  Imputation  c^  Adam's 
First  Sin  to  his  Posterity,"  1834;  and  a  Sermon  entitled  "  The  Duty  of  Sub- 
mission to  Church  Rulers  Explained  and  Defended,"  1841.  This  was  the  Disoourae 
which  he  had  prepared  to  preach  at  Bamet,  when  he  was  prevented  by  an  attack 
of  illnefls  from  folfilling  the  i^)pointment 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  BEVERIDGE,  D.D. 

Gannonsbvbo,  May  14,  1854. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  decline  your  request  for  my  recollec- 
tions of  the  late  Dr.  Martin,  as  he  was  a  valued  and  intimate  friend  whose 
memory  I  delight  to  honour. 

Though  I  had  occasionally  seen  him  at  an  earlier  period,  I  may  say  that  my 
acquaintance  with  him  commenced  while  I  was  residing  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y., 
and  a  short  time  previous  to  his  settlement  in  Albany.  From  that  time  till 
the  close  of  his  life  I  knew  him  intimately.  While  I  had  a  Pastoral  charge 
in  Philadelphia,  he  often  assisted  me  on  Communion  occasions,  and  I  some- 
times went  to  Albany  to  render  him  similar  aid.  During  the  last  four  yearsi 
of  his  life  we  were  associated  as  Professors  in  the  same  Theological  Institu- 
tion, and,  of  course,  were  in  habits  of  constant  and  familiar  intercourse. 

There  was  nothing  in  Dr.  Martin's  personal  appearance  that  would  be 
likely  particularly  to  attract  you.  He  was  rather  below  the  middle  siro,  with 
dark  complexion,  dark  hair  and  light  eyes,  and  a  face  bearing  strong  marks 
of  intellect.  He  had  an  uncommonly  well-shaped  and  expressive  for^ead. 
His  movements  were  characterized  by  deliberation  and  dignity. 
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In  his  manners  he  was  gentlemanly,  though  in  general  society  somewhat 
reserved.  When  you  knew  him  intimately,  however,  his  reserve  disappeared, 
and  he  became  a  highly  agreeable  companion.  Though  he  was  far  removed 
from  every  thing  like  levity,  he  would  occasionally  unbend  in  the  confidence 
of  private  intercourse,  and  would  sometimes  participate  in  lively  and  even 
jocose  conversation.  His  habit,  however,  was  to  be  grave;  and  the  departure 
from  it  formed  the  exception, — not  the  rule.  He  was  generous  and  honour- 
able in  all  his  relations.  His  hospitality  scarcel}'^  had  a  limit ;  and  I  have 
understood  that  so  many  were  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  that, 
with  a  moderate  salary,  he  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  meet  his  current 
expenses. 

Of  the  character  of  Dr.  Martin's  intellect  I  need  not  speak  particularly,  as 
it  will  be  sufficiently  manifest  from  what  I  shall  say  of  him  in  his  different 
relations.  As  a  Preacher,  he  always  had  a  high  rank  in  his  denomination — 
indeed,  his  popularity,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  universal.  His  voice,  though 
not  one  of  extraordinary  power,  was  clear,  melodious  and  impressive ;  and  it 
was  sufficiently  loud  to  fill  with  ease  our  largest  places  of  worship.  His 
enunciation  was  remarkably  distinct,  so  that  every  word  fell  upon  your  ear  in 
all  its  fulness.  There  was  no  great  variety  in  his  intonation,  neither  could 
his  delivery  be  considered  in  any  degree  monotonous.  He  had  no  exuberance 
of  gesture,  but  what  he  had  was  appropriate,  and  fitted  to  render  his 
utterances  more  impressive.  His  manner  was  energetic  and  effective,  but  not 
highly  impassioned — you  saw  the  workings  of  a  vigorous  and  earnest  intel- 
lect, but  little  of  that  warm  glow  that  indicates  deep  and  powerful  emotion. 
His  sermons  were  far  from  being  imaginative  or  beautiful ;  but  they  were  full 
of  well  digested  thought,  were  arranged  with  logical  accuracy,  and  while  they 
were  so  plain  that  the  common  mind  could  not  fail  readily  to  apprehend  them, 
they  showed  so  much  intellectual  vigour  and  such  careful  elaboration,  that  the 
most  profound  and  cultivated  minds  were  arrested  by  them.  He  often  wrote 
out  his  discourses  at  length,  and  often  preached  from  a  full  outUne ;  and  some- 
times, I  believe,  without  much  premeditation;  but  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
had  even  notes  before  him  in  the  pulpit. 

No  where  were  Dr.  Martin's  powers  brought  out  to  better  purpose  than  in 
Church  Courts.  There  his  quick  perceptions,  his  sound  judgment,  his  admi- 
rable self-possession,  his  perfect  familiarity  with  every  thing  pertaining  to 
ecclesiastical  procedure,  gave  him  an  influence  which  few  ministers  ever 
acquire.  I  remember  an  instance  in  which  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  a 
process  that  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  an  old  Scotch  Elder ;  and  however 
the  Elder  might  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  he  afterwards  expressed 
his  admiration  of  Dr.  Martin's  perfect  coolness  and  dignity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case. 

Dr.  Martin  was  a  good  general  scholar,  and  acquired  knowledge  with  great 
ease ;  and  he  knew  how  to  turn  his  knowledge  to  the  best  account.  I  think, 
however,  that  he  was  more  indebted  for  his  acquisitions  to  his  facility  at 
acquiring  than  to  any  remarkable  degree  of  application.  He  was  somewhat 
averse  to  bodily  exercise ;  and  this  probably  reacted,  to  some  extent,  upon 
his  mental  habits.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  he  was  not  a  student,  but 
only  that  he  was  not  in  this  respect  greatly  distinguished.  I  ought  to  add 
that,  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  his  health  was  so  much  impaired  as 
to  disqualify  him  for  severe  or  protracted  mental  effort. 

As  a  Professor,  Dr.  Martin  was  very  competent,  conscientious,  diligent  and 
acceptable.  His  attainments  in  his  department  were  highly  respectable,  and 
he  had  a  more  than  common  facility  at  communicating  his  own  knowledge  to 
the  minds  of  others.  He  was  a  remarkably  good  critic ;  and  though  he  some- 
times perhaps  approached  severity,  yet  so  just  were  his  remarks,  and  so 
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manifestly  dictated  hj  a  desire  to  benefit  the  students,  that  they  were 
generally  little  disposed  to  complain.  I  ought  to  add  that  he  was  uncora- 
monly  faithful  in  respect  to  their  spiritual  interests ;  availing  himself  of  erery 
opportunity  to  urge  upon  them  the  paramount  importance  of  cultivating 
practical  godliness.  I  well  remember  that,  on  occasion  of  one  of  their  meet- 
ings, he  inquired  of  them  whether  if  there  was  one  traitor  among  the  twelve 
who  constituted  our  Lord's  immediate  family,  there  was  not  reason  to  fear 
that  there  was  more  than  one  among  them,  as  they  were  double  the  number. 
He  evidently  lived,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  Professorship,  under  a  deep 
impression  that  his  time  for  serving  his  Master  and  the  Church  on  earth  was 
short,  and  this,  no  doubt,  gave  a  complexion,  in  some  degree,  to  his  into' 
course  with  the  students. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  BEYERID6E. 

FROM  THE  REV.  S.  F.  MORROW. 

Albakt,  July  7,  1862. 

My  dear  Sii* :  I  met  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my 
recollections,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associate  Synod,  in 
Xenia,  0.,  in  1842, — the  same  year  that  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  The- 
ology and  Hebrew  in  our  Theological  Seminary.  The  next  time  I  saw  him 
was  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  when  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  Profes- 
sorship, and  I  became  a  student  under  him.  1  had  the  benefit  of  his  instruc- 
tion during  my  whole  course  in  the  institution,  and  his  connection  with  it,  as 
a  Professor,  continued  but  a  single  session  after  mine,  as  a  student,  closed.  It 
was  chiefly  in  his  relation  as  Professor  that  I  knew  him,  though  I  met  him 
occasionally  in  private,  and  perhaps  had  sufficient  means  of  forming  a  correct 
idea  of  his  character. 

Dr.  Martin  could  hardly  fail  to  impress  you,  at  first  sight,  as  a  thoughtful, 
earnest,  resolute  man.  His  manner  was  in  a  high  degree  dignified,  and  at  first 
he  seemed  not  very  accessible ;  but,  as  you  came  to  know  him  better,  you 
found  him  familiar  and  aifable,  and  manifesting  quite  a  genial  spirit.  There 
was  very  little  reserve  in  his  intercourse,  even  with  the  students,  after  he 
became  well  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  he  generally  secured,  in  a  high  d^ree, 
both  their  respect  and  good-will.  He  was  susceptible  of  very  strong  feeling, 
but  he  exercised  great  self-control,  and  was  very  rarely  betrayed  into  any 
hasty  or  indiscreet  utterances  which  he  had  occasion  to  regret. 

Dr.  Martin  was  a  good  general  scholar,  and,  in  the  department  of  Theology 
particularly,  his  views  were  exceedingly  clear  and  well  digested.  He  had  a 
well  defined  system  of  faith,  and  though  he  did  not  regard  all  its  parts  of 
equal  importance,  there  was  no  point  of  what  he  believed  to  be  Scriptiire  doc- 
trine that  he  held  lightly.  As  an  Instructor,  he  had  a  happy  faculty  at  bring- 
ing his  own  mind  in  contact  with  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  putting  them 
in  possession  of  the  exact  shade  of  thought  which  he  wished  to  convey.  We 
always  felt,  when  we  were  listening  to  him,  that  we  were  getting  the  results 
of  mature  and  profound  reflection. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  Martin  was  rather  didactic  than  hortatory,  edifying  than 
highly  popular.  He  was  always  perfectly  self-possessed,  and  uttered  himself 
with  a  dignified  calmness,  that  evinced  his  high  estimate  of  the  truth  he  was 
delivering,  and  predisposed  his  audience,  especially  the  more  intelligent  portion 
of  them,  to  give  him  their  fixed  attention.  He  was  not  profuse  in  his  gesture, 
though  the  little  that  he  had  was  unstudied  and  appropriate,  and  evidently 
the  prompting  of  the  thought  which  he  was  developing.  An  air  of  simplicity 
and  naturalness  pervaded  his  whole  manner.  His  thoughts  were  clearly  con- 
ceived  and  clearly  expressed,  and  the  tone  of  his  preaching  was  eminently 
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doctrinal  and  eyangelical.  It  was  impossible  to  listen  to  him  attentively  with- 
out either  gaining  some  clearer  views  of  Divine  truth,  or  becoming  more  deeply 
impressed  with  its  importance. 

Dr.  Martin  had  great  control  in  a  Deliberative  Body.  "With  strong  common 
sense  and  a  deep  insight  into  the  human  character,  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  public  business,  he  was  always  recognized  as  a  master 
spirit,  if  not  the  master  spirit,  of  any  Deliberative  Assembly  to  which  he  hap- 
pened to  belong.  He  was  regarded  by  many  as  rigid  in  his  views  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  but  his  course  in  this  respect,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
evidently  only  the  following  out  of  his  conscientious  convictions. 

In  general.  Dr.  Martin  was  at  the  greatest  remove  from  every  thing  that 
had  in  it  the  semblance  of  trifling ;  but  he  would  now  and  then  say  some- 
thing that  would  reveal  a  vein  of  quiet  humour.  One  instance  of  this  now 
occurs  to  me.  The  mania  for  cultivating  whiskers  had  not  then  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country ;  but  one  of  our  students  had  nevertheless  ventured 
80  far  upon  making  himself  singular  as  to  suffer  his  beard  to  grow  much  beyond 
what  the  usage  of  that  day  would  justify.  It  so  happened  that  this  student, 
in  a  sermon  that  he  delivered  as  an  exercise  in  the  Seminary,  used  the  expres- 
sion, « beard  the  lion  in  his  den ; "  and  when  the  Doctor  came  to  criticise 
him,  he  remarked,  in  substance,  that  he  did  not  like  that  expression;  that, 
though  he  had  not  his  spectacles,  and  did  not  see  very  distinctly,  he  thought 
he  recognized  something  on  his  face  that  might  have  suggested  it ;  but  he 
added  that,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  like  whiskers,  and  the  only  man  whom 
he  over  knew  wear  them  in  the  pulpit,  he  believed  had  no  piety. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  P.  MORROW. 


DAVID  CARSON  * 
1823—1834. 

David  Carson,  a  son  of  David  and  Jane  (Oliver)  Carson,  was  bom  in  Green- 
castle,  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1799.  His  parents,  who 
were  of  Scotch  ancestry,  though  natives  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  migrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1798,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Greencastle,  where  they  placed 
diemaelves  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  Young,  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church.  Mr.  Young  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Lmd,  under  whose  pasto- 
ral care  the  son  passed  his  early  years.  It  was  through  Mr.  Lind's  influence 
that  his  attention  was  first  permanently  directed  to  his  immortal  interests,  and 
that,  at  a  later  period,  he  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  Christian 
Ministry ;  and  it  was  under  his  instruction  also  that  he  went  through  the  course 
of  study  preparatory  to  entering  College.  In  due  time  he  entered  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, where  he  maintained  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  graduated  in  1819.  It 
was  daring  his  college  life — it  is  believed  in  1818 — that  he  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  lus  fiuth  in  connection  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  that  Church  was  so  deeply  agitated  with  the  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  Communion,  which  resulted  in  the  union  of  a  lai^  por- 
tion of  it,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Mason,  with  the  General  Assembly  Prosbjrterian 
Church.     The  rupture  thus  made  in  the  Church  to  which  Mr.  Carson  belonged, 
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in  connecticm  with  the  bitter  coDtests  whidi  attended  it,  oocaaoned  liim  great 
perplexity  and  distress.  He  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  entering  the  mimstiy  ai 
such  an  inauspicious  period ;  and,  having  finished  his  collegiate  course,  he  eodop 
voured  to  find  a  situation  in  which  he  might  be  advantageously  employed  as  & 
Teacher.  Providence  seemed  to  baffle  eveiy  attempt  which  he  made  in  this  direo- 
tion ;  and,  finding,  at  last,  that  there  was  no  other  door  open  to  him,  he 
entered  on  a  course  of  Theological  study  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Aseodate 
Reformed  Church  m  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  there  during  ^e  winters  of 
1820-'21,  and  of  1821-'22;  but  the  winter  of  1822-'23  he  spent  at  Philadd. 
phia,  pursuing  his  studies  under  the  Rev.  Br.  Banks,  Professor  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  po^ 
fecting  himself  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew, — Dr.  Banks  being,  at  that  time, 
osteemed  one  of  the  most  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  in  America.  It  was  some 
time  during  this  year  that  he  decided,  afier  hxig  and  severe  mental  conffict,  to 
connect  himself  with  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church ;  and,  aooordinglj,  tftff 
passing  the  usual  trials,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  Asodale 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1823. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Associate  Church,  licentiates  on  probation  for  the  office 
of  the  ministry  were  required  to  itinerate  within  the  bounds  of  the  Church,  for 
at  least  one  year,  as  missionaries  under  the  appointment  of  the  Synod.  Tliis 
service  Mr.  Carson  seems  to  have  performed  to  great  and  universal  acceptaoee. 
He  received  calls  fix)m  the  Congregations  of  Octorora,  &c.,  in  the  Presbyterj 
of  Philadel{diia ;  ^m  Poland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio ;  from  the  Congr^atioDS  of 
Big  Spring,  Pistol  Creek  and  Munroe,  in  East  Tennessee ;  and  from  sevail 
other  places.  He  accepted  the  call  fi-om  the  Congregations  in  Tennessee,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  in  more  impromising  circumstances,  and,  owing  to  thdr 
isolated  position,  less  likely  to  obtain  a  Pastor,  than  the  others.  He  was,  aooord- 
ingly,  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  and  installed  as  Pastor  of  these  ood- 
gregations  in  October,  1824. 

In  this  large  and  widely  scattered  charge  he  laboured  for  about  ten  years,  h 
October,  1833,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Biblical  Antiquities,  Chro- 
nology and  Church  History  in  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Seminary,  then  at 
Cannonsburg.  Having  signified  his  acceptance  of  this  appointmeni,  he  reagned 
his  pastoral  charge,  and  removed  with  his  &mily  to  his  expected  field  of  ]3^t0a 
in  the  spring  of  1834 ;  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  he  received  and  aooepted 
a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Washington,  Pa.,  to  labour  among  them  as  thdr 
Pastor.  The  journey  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  miles,  which  brought  him  to 
Cannonsburg,  he  performed  in  a  private  conveyance,  rcachmg  his  destioataoD  k 
the  month  of  June.  But  he  did  not  live  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  Pro- 
fessorship. His  constitution,  though  naturally  vigorous,  had  been  somewfatt 
enfeebled  by  excessive  labour.  His  journey,  too,  had  been  attended  with  gieit 
fiitigue,  as,  besides  removing  his  fiunily,  he  brought  with  him  a  number  of  negroefi. 
who  had  been  manumitted  by  their  master,  and  sent,  under  his  care,  to  be 
settled  in  the  Free  States.  A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Cannonsburg,  be 
was  prostrated  by  a  disease  from  which  he  had  previously  been  a  sufierer,  aad  to 
the  removal  of  which — now  that  it  had  settled  upon  his  lungs — medical  skill 
proved  unavailing.  He  died,  after  a  confinement  of  four  or  five  weeks,  oo  tbe 
2dth  of  September,  1834.  During  his  last  illness,  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
perfect  tranquillity,  and  was  occupi^  chiefly  upcm  subjeote  pertaining  to  the 
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Kingdom  €i  Christ  Hia  death  was  every  way  worthy  of  the  devoted  Chnstian 
life  which  had  preceded  it. 

Mr.  Carson's  only  publications  were  occasional  articles  which  appeared  in  some 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  the  longest  of  which  was  a  Eeview  of  the  Hop- 
kinaaan  system, — ^the  prevailing  system  of  doctrine  in  the  region  in  which  he 
lived.     This  was  published  in  the  County  paper  at  MaryviUe. 

Mr.  Carson  was  married,  in  October,  1827,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  James 
and  Eleanor  (Cowan)  Grellespy — the  &mily  was  one  of  great  respectability,  and 
was  connected  with  one  of  his  congregations.  They  had  three  children,  two  of 
whom  are  now  (1863)  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  connection  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.     Mrs.  Carson  still  survives. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  M.  MoELWEE,  D.D. 

Framkvort,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  December  8, 1868. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother :  I  have  been  somewhat  tardy  in  answering  your 
letter  asking  for  some  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  Rev.  David  Carson, 
partly  because  I  supposed  the  matter  did  not  require  haste,  but  chiefly  because 
I  had  to  wait  for  certain  papers  which,  I  calculated,  would  enable  me  to  do 
greater  justice  to  the  subject. 

I  had  not  the  happiness  of  much  intercourse  with  Mr.  Carson.  Our  first 
meeting  was  in  the  city  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in  the  summer  of  1824.  At 
that  time  we  lodged  together  in  the  house  of  a  common  friend  two  or  three 
days,  and  I  heard  him  preach  a  single  sermon.  Our  next  meeting  was  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  where  we  assisted  the  Rev.  A.  Whyte  in  administering  the 
Lord's  Supper.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1830.  From  Baltimore  we  travelled 
together  by  steamboat  to  Philadelphia ;  and  in  the  latter  city  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Associate  Synod  for  eight  or  ten  days,  boarding,  however,  at 
different  houses.  When  the  Synod  had  adjourned,  we  returned  to  Baltimore, 
lodged  with  a  common  friend,  and  preached  together  on  the  Sabbath.  There 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Associate  Synod  at  Cannonsburg,  in  October,  1833. 
Mr.  Carson  and  myself  were  in  attendance.  In  the  course  of  that  meeting 
he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Hebrew  Antiquities,  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Cannonsburg,  and,  accepting  the  appointment,  he 
moved  thither  with  his  family,  in  June,  1834.  Having  come  to  Cannons- 
burg about  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  learning  from  Dr.  Ramsay  that  I 
had  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  hand,  and  would  probably  be 
alone,  he  was  so  kind  as  to  take  his  horse  and  come  to  my  assistance.  When 
the  Sacrament  was  over  he  returned  with  me  to  my  house ;  and  the  next 
morning  we  rode  over  to  Robinson,  seven  miles,  and  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Chartiers.  These  interviews  were  so  few  and  distant 
from  each  other  that,  had  no  other  means  of  knowing  Mr.  Carson  been 
thrown  in  my  way,  I  should  hardly  feel  warranted  to  claim  any  thing  more 
than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  him.  But,  boarding  with  Dr.  Ramsay's 
femily  from  the  fall  of  1822  till  the  spring  of  1825,  with  whom  Mr.  Carson 
had  boarded  during  his  collegiate  course,  I  was  made  very  familiar  with  his 
name  and  character  before  I  had  seen  his  face.  In  the  fall  of  1825  I  supplied 
his  pulpit  in  Blount  County,  Tenn.,  for  two  months,  the  Synod  having  sent 
him  on  a  mission  to  the  State  of  Missouri.  He  was  very  often  spoken  of  by 
the  people  of  his  charge  during  those  months,  and,  though  it  is  long  since  his 
death,  my  familiarity  with  him  has  been  kept  up  by  constant  friendly  inter- 
course with  Mrs.  Carson  and  her  two  sons  who  have  entered  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Carson  was  somewhat  beneath  the  ordinary  stature,  being  five  feet  and 
four  or  five  inches  in  height.     He  was.  however,  a  strong,  sturdy  man,  broad 
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in  the  shoulders  and  well  compacted.  His  forehead  was  lofty  and  broad,  his 
cheeks  well  rounded  and  having  a  fresh,  rosy  tint.  Being  short-sighted,  he 
wore  spectacles,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit. 

In  respect  of  mental  and  moral  qualities,  Mr.  Carson  was  distingobhed 
among  his  associates  at  College,  and  among  his  brethren  in  the  Minbtry.  Bat 
that  which  arrested  the  attention  and  secured  the  approval  of  others  was  not 
a  single  excellence  shining  in  him  with  transcendent  brightness,  but  a  happy 
combination  of  many  excellencies,  possessed  by  others  indeed,  but  not  often  in 
the  same  degree  or  the  same  variety. 

Mr.  Carson's  intellectual  endowments  were  of  a  high  order.  His  ideti 
were  clear  and  manly,  his  language  was  appropriate,  direct  and  forcible,  not 
combined  with  puerile  platitudes  or  tawdry  ornaments.  And  the  gifts  which 
his  Maker  had  bestowed  upon  him  he  cultivated  with  diligence.  He  applied 
himself  closely  to  his  studies  at  College,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminarj, 
and  through  life,  as  he  found  oppoi-t unity.  He  was  indeed  so  moulded  and 
attempered  that  whatever  he  diid,  he  did  it  with  his  might.  When  in  his 
youth  he  engaged  in  play,  he  was  among  the  foremost  in  the  play.  When  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  others,  he  brought  all  his  powers  into  exerdse, 
and  did  not  speak  of  one  matter,  while  his  thoughts  wandered  after  another 
— when  he  laughed,  he  did  not  laugh  with  a  sort  of  reluctance,  but  cordiaQj, 
with  such  lively  ringing  tones  that  it  was  refreshing  to  hear  him.  I  am 
reminded,  in  this  connection,  of  an  anecdote  that  was  told  of  him,  in  Dr. 
Ramsay's  &mily,  in  the  winter  of  1823.  There  had  been  a  religious  awakening 
in  Jefferson  College,  in  the  spring  of  1818  or  '19.  All  the  students  were 
impressed  more  or  less.  A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Trimble,  rooming  with 
Mr.  Carson,  was  deeply  impressed.  In  solemn  seriousness,  bordering  on 
melancholy,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  it  was  a  sin  to  laugh.  He  informed 
Mr.  Carson  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  come.  Mr.  C.  could  not  agree 
with  him.  The  matter  was  debated  for  some  time ;  and,  as  neither  was  aUe 
to  convince  the  other,  they  agreed  to  ask  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ramsay.  Thii 
was  done  the  next  morning  at  the  breakfast  table.     «  Dr.  Ramsay,"  inqoired 

Mr.  C /'  What  is  your  opinion  about  laughing — is  it  a  sin  to  laugh  ?  "     Dr. 

R.,  looking  around  the  table,  and  observing  that  all  were  composed  and  wait- 
ing for  his  answer,  said,  with  a  dry  humour,  for  which  he  was  remarkable, — 
« It  is  just  as  sinful  to  laugh  as  it  is  to  sneeze."  Mr.  C,  unable  to  maintain 
his  gravity,  burst  into  so  hearty  a  laugh,  that  eyen  Mr.  Trimble  was  obliged  to 
participate  in  it. 

Mr.  Carson  was  distinguished  for  his  fervent  piety.  Like  Elijah  he  was 
very  zealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts.  Like  the  beloved  John,  he  was  a 
sincere  lover  of  Christ  and  of  all  the  things  of  Christ.  He  was  remarkable 
for  tenderness  of  conscience,  deep  humility  and  a  lively  concern  about  the 
salvation  of  his  brethren  according  to  the  flesh.  These  and  various  other 
distinctive  traits  of  Christian  character  came  out  in  his  daily  life,  and  they  are 
strikingly  manifest  in  many  of  his  letters  which  have  been  preserved  and  have 
been  submitted  to  my  inspection. 

In  his  public  ministrations  Mr.  Carson  displayed  decided  ability,  but  his 
manner  was  so  simple,  and  his  utterances  so  plain  and  so  well  filled  up  with 
corresponding  feelings,  that  perhaps  no  hearer  ever  suspected  that  he  was  trying 
to  exhibit  himself.  His  delivery  was  not  rapid  but  distinct  and  emphatic 
Very  often  his  eyes  were  suffused  and  the  tears  flowed  freely ;  yet  there  wu 
no  trembling  of  the  voice  nor  distortion  of  the  countenance.  When  he 
assisted  me  at  the  Sacramental  service  in  1834,  he  introduced  the  exercises  of 
the  Sabbath  by  reading  and  expounding  the  63d  Psalm.  In  offering  the 
expository  remarks  his  feelings  rose  at  once.     He  went  on  for  thirty-five  or 
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forty  minutes,  the  tears  flowing  continually ;  bat  those  wno  sat  at  a  distance 
only  obserred  a  singular  solemnity  and  earnestness. 

Being  sincere,  earnest  and  hearty  in  the  Lord's  cause,  he  did  not  smother 
his  convictions,  but  cherished  them,  and  acted  in  accordance  with  them. 
Embracing  in  1818  Dr.  Mason's  scheme  of  Catholic  Communion,  he  received 
the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  McMillan,  a  minister 
of  the  General  Assembly,  though  he  still  regarded  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  as  his  proper  home.  Being  convinced,  in  1822,  that  Promiscuous 
Communion  is  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  subversive  of  wholesome 
discipline,  he  renounced  it,  withdrew  from  those  that  favoured  it,  with  whom 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  go,  and  attached  himself  to  the  brethrbn  of  the 
Associate  Church,  who  regarded  that  form  of  communion  as  a  very  dangerous 
kind  of  latitudinarianism.  Believing  Slavery  to  be  a  moral  evil,  he  assailed 
it  even  in  Tennessee,  and  did  all  he  could  to  purge  the  Church  and  the  land 
of  it.  He  likewise  testified  against  Freemasonry,  and  the  use  of  songs  of 
human  composition  in  the  solemn  worship  of  God.  When,  in  Divine  provi- 
dence, he  was  called  to  minister  among  strangers,  he  seems  not  to  have  con- 
sidered very  much  whether  the  hearers  would  receive  his  testimony  or  not. 
He  was  so  iaithftil  to  his  convictions  that  he  did  not  blink  the  truth,  or  shun 
a  plain,  open  testimony  in  its  behalf,  under  any  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Carson's 
ministrations,  I  may  say  that  he  had  a  noble  voice,  strong  and  clear,  but  not 
harsh,  which  he  had  the  power  of  modulating  according  to  his  own  will.  He 
could  lower  it  to  a  whisper  audible  throughout  the  church,  however  large, 
and  in  a  moment  raise  it  up  to  thunder  tones.  I  distinctly  remember  having 
myself  been  startled,  when,  after  many  petitions  uttered  in  a  moderate  tone, 
he  called  out,  with  a  loud,  ringing  tone, — «  Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength. 
Oh  Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake  as  in  ancient  days,  in  the  generations  of  old." 

I  will  only  notice  one  other  feature  in  Mr.  Carson's  character, — namely, 
his  strong  faith  in  the  testimony  of  God.  He  believed  the  doctrinal  teachings 
of  the  Word  to  be  the  most  sure  and  certain  truth.  He  believed  the  laws  of 
God  to  be  the  dictates  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  working  out  the  right 
and  good  way.  He  believed  the  ordinances  of  God's  appointment  to  be  the 
only  means  of  acceptable  worship.  He  believed  the  threatenings  and  trembled, 
the  promises  and  rejoiced.  He  so  realized  the  being,  presence  and  power  of 
the  Master  as  to  be  in  a  great  measore  regardless  of  the  approval  or  scorn  of 
men.  <<  By  £uth  the  Elders  obtained  a  good  report,"  and  our  Blder  obtained 
his  good  report  in  the  same  way.  Animated  by  this  heavenly  principle,  he 
read  and  studied,  prayed,  and  preached  and  walked,  «  choosing  rather  to  suffer 
afiSiction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season.'' 

Tours  with  sincere  respect, 

WILLIAM  M.  McELWEE 


JAMES  WHYTE  * 

1824—1^7. 

James  Whtte,  a  son  of  James  and  Helen  Whyte,  was  bom  in  Muthill,  in 

.  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1794.     His  &ther  cultivated  a  small  fiurm,  from 

the  profits  of  which  he  was  able  to  mamtain  his  fiunily  in  a  creditable  manner. 

•  Memoir  prefixed  to  bia  Sennons. — MS.  from  Mm.  Wbyte. 
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Both  of  his  parents  were  professors  of  religion,  attached  to  the  SeeeeBioD  Giurdi, 
and,  for  a  long  period,  members  of  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Eonkel,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Muckersie,  an  eminently  godly  minister  and 
author  of  a  well  known  Catechism.  They  were  particularly  careful  in  the  reB- 
gious  training  of  their  children ;  and  to  their  good  influence,  under  Ood,  tlus  sod 
gratefully  ascribed  his  preservation  from  many  youthful  follies  and  gross  ans. 
While  he  was  yet  very  young  he  showed  a  great  fondness  for  study,  and  this  led 
his  parents  to  resolve  on  giving  him  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  educatkn. 
Having  fitted  for  Ccdlege  in  his  native  {dace,  he  entered  at  Glasgow  in  the  jeir 
1810 ;  and  about  the  same  time  both  his  parents  were  removed  by  death.  Dnr- 
ing  his  whole  College  course  he  was  diligent  in  study  and  exemplary  in  depoct* 
ment,  and  showed  himself  possessed  of  talents  that  gave  promise  of  distingiiiAed 
usefulness.  In  1815,  about  the  time  that  he  left  College,  his  mind  was  fint 
seriously  and  earnestly  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion  as  a  personal  matter; 
and,  after  sevend  months  of  ineffectual  striving  in  the  spirit  of  Uie  Law,  he  was 
brou^t  to  a  cordial  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Gkepel  and  became  a  (jieer 
ful  and  active  Christian.  Shortly  after  this  he  commenced  the  study  of  llie> 
ology  in  the  Divinity  Hall  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Paxton,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Divinity  to  the  General  Associate  Synod.  In 
consequence  of  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  had  been  left,  in  a  great  measore, 
dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  for  the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  kb 
education ;  but  this  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  teaching  a  school,  first  in  the  ne^ 
bourhood  €i  Dunblane,  and  afterwards  at  Menstrie,  near  Stirling,  during  his  va» 
tions.  Having  completed  his  course  of  theological  study  preparatoiy  to  licensure,  and 
having  gone  through  the  usual  exercises  for  trials  before  the  Presbytery,  he  ww 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  .Stirling,  in  conDcetion  with 
the  Antiburgher  Church,  in  the  spring  of  1819.  He  commenced  his  labours  in  toe 
Orkney  Islands,  and  was  mvited  to  a  settlement  there,  which,  however,  he  declined. 

The  same  year,  and  not  fiu-  from  the  time  that  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  was 
married  to  Jane,  dau^ter  of  Alexander  and  Ellen  (Ford)  Whyte,  of  Limeblna, 
in  Fifeshire. 

Mr.  Whyte,  from  his  very  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  attracted  unusoal 
attention,  and  his  services  were  put  in  requisition  by  some  of  the  most  TCBfec^ 
ble  congregations  within  the  limits  of  the  Body  with  which  he  was  ooonected. 
After  the  two  Bodies,  Anti-Burghers  and  Burghers,  were  merged  in  the  United 
Associate  Church,  he  continued  to  preach,  with  great  acceptance,  within  the  new 
organization,  and  several  highly  important  vacancies  were  at  his  couimand,  if  he 
would  have  accepted  them.  As,  however,  he  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
principles  of  Union,  and  took  exceptions  to  some  of  the  early  measures  adopted 
by  the  Body  with  which  he  was  now  in  connection,  he  withdrew  from  that  com- 
munion in  1824,  and  joined  with  a  few  others  in  protestmg  against  it  And  now, 
in  fulfilment  €i  a  purpose  which  had  even  preceded  his  entrance  on  the  ministij, 
he  resolved  to  cross  ^c  Atlantic  and  seek  a  field  of  labour  m  the  United  States 
and,  accordingly,  he  arrived  with  his  fiunily  in  New  York,  in  October,  1824. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  joined  the  Associate  Church,  and,  wherever  he 
preached,  was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest.  Two  calls, — one  from 
Argyle,  and  another  fi*om  Salem,  were  presented  to  him  at  the  same  time ;  and, 
having  accepted  the  latter,  he  was  ordained,  and  installed  over  that  oongregataon, 
onthe6thof  July,  1825. 
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It  ^rsa  a  striking  illustration  of  Mr.  Whyte's  nnassoming  and  unambitious 
spirit  that  he  was  disposed  to  accept  this  very  retired  sphere  of  labour,  when  his 
talents  would  have  entitled  him  to  look  for  one  of  the  most  prominent  pulpits  in 
the  country.  Here,  however,  he  continued  to  labour,  wiUi  great  satis^tion  and 
efficiency,  until  he  was  dismissed  to  his  reward.  His  last  illness  was  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  terminating  on  the  brain.  He  had  gone  to  Argyle  to 
preach ;  and,  after  going  through  the  accustomed  labours  at  the  church,  on  the 
Sabbath,  he  was  expected  to  preach  at  the  poor-house  in  the  evening,  but  was 
too  unwell  to  fulfil  the  appointment,  and,  instead  of  attempting  it,  returned  home. 
In  the  latter  stage  of  his  illness,  his  mind  was  so  &r  unstrung  that  he  took  no 
note  of  any  thing  that  was  passing  around  him.  Just  before  his  death  he  seemed 
to  fall  asleep  for  a  few  moments ;  and,  on  opening  his  eyes,  was  asked  whether 
he  bad  been  asleep  ;  and  his  reply  was,  **  Yes,  blessed  be  his  holy  name ;  "  and, 
shortly  after,  fell  into  his  last  slumber.  He  died,  after  an  illness  of  about  ten 
days,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1827.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Bullions,  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Whyte  was  the  &ther  of  five  children, — ^fbur  daughters  and  (me  son.  Of 
these  only  one  daughter,  with  the  mother,  still  (1862)  survives. 

Some  time  after  Mr.  Whyte's  death,  a  volume  of  his  Sermons  was  published 
in  this  country,  and  afterwards  cepublished  in  Scotland.  The  Scottifdi  edition 
included  also  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HUGH  MAIR,  D.D. 

Febqus,  Canada  West,  October  18, 1848. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  Your  request  that  I  should  furnish  you  with  some  of  my 
recollections  of  the  Rev.  James  Whyte  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with. 
My  acquaintance  with  him  was  quite  intimate,  and  ray  attachment  to  him 
devoted;  but  our  personal  intercourse  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
period  of  his  curriculum  as  a  theological  student,  and  scarcely  extended  at  all 
to  his  ministerial  course.  I  will  give  you  freely  my  idea  of  his  character, 
resulting  not  merely  from  my  own  intimacy  with  him,  but  from  what  I  know 
of  his  general  reputation. 

As  a  Man,  he  was  amiable,  unassuming  and  benevolent.  In  his  conduct  in 
the  various  relations  of  life  he  was  uniformly  correct,  prudent  and  dignified. 
Towards  those  whom  he  deemed  his  superiors  he  was  always  deferential  in 
his  bearing ;  while  towards  his  inferiors  he  exhibited  the  most  graceful  and 
winning  condescension.  As  a  Friend,  he  was  devoted  and  constant ;  full  of 
that  warm  and  generous  sympathy  that  makes  a  friend  so  welcome  in  the  hour 
of  need.  In  short,  his  private  character  presented  a  rare  assemblage  of  excel- 
lencies, which  might  very  well  justify  the  application  of  those  lines  of  the 
Roman  poet: — 

"Incorrupta  fides,  undique  Veritas, 
Quando  ilium  inveiiiet  parem.'' 

As  a  Christian,  he  was  at  once  humble  and  fervent.  His  uncommon  devoted- 
ness  to  God  appeared  in  almost  all  his  movements.  No  one  who  saw  him 
could  doubt  that  his  grand  aim  was  to  attain  to  the  highest  measure  of  Chris- 
tian holiness.  It  was  emphatically  true  of  him  that  he  had  his  conversation 
in  Heaven.  Whatsoever  things  were  true,  honest,  just,  lovely  and  of  good 
report, — these  things  he  ever  cultivated  and  pursued.  From  his  boyhood  till 
near  the  period  of  his  dissolution,  he  was  wont  to  keep  a  Diary,  wherein  ho 
uniformly  noted  the  dispensations  of  Providence  toward  himself,  the  Church 
and  the  world ;  and  studied  so  to  improve  these,  through  grace,  as  to  render 
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them  constantly  subeerrient  to  his  sanctification.  In  bis  deyotional  ezerciM 
ho  had  great  enjoyment ;  nor  were  his  prajers  confined  to  stated  periods ;  for 
while  he  was  conscientious  and  regular  in  the  performance  of  secret  and  fiunilj 
worship,  he  was  much  given  to  ejaculatory  prayer, — thus  exemplifying  the 
Apostolic  precept, — "  Pray  without  ceasing/'  Religion  with  him  wis  hr 
enough  from  being  a  matter  of  mere  expediency,  or  a  subject  of  mere  mentti 
speculation.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  personal  and  practical  concern,^ 
that  filled  his  whole  soul  and  regulated  his  whole  life. 

As  a  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  gifted  in  no  common  d^ree.  So  &r 
as  impression  or  popular  effect  was  concerned,  it  is  not  too  much  to  saj  thst 
he  stood  in  the  first  rank.  He  had  a  remarkable  power  of  seizing  tnd 
enchaining  the  attention  of  an  audience.  His  preaching  was  fiu*  enough  firom 
being  mere  declamation  ;  while  his  discourses  were  marked  with  great  sim- 
plicity and  classical  accuracy  of  expression,  and  at  the  same  time  indicated  & 
glowing  and  highly  poetical  fancy,  they  were  replete  with  eyangelical  senti- 
ment, and  possessed  an  unction  that  bespoke  a  deep  and  strong  current  of 
religious  feeling, — an  all  absorbing  interest  in  the  topic  which  he  had  in  haoi 
He  had  a  marked  predilection  for  the  descriptive  kind  of  preaching;  and  here 
he  showed  himself  to  possess  remarkable  graphic  power.  His  descriptioos 
were  those  of  a  master  painter ;  for  he  infused  into  his  characters  so  mndi  life, 
and  often  threw  around  them  such  an  incomparable  charm,  that  the  effect  upoa 
his  audience  was  prodigious.  The  minutest  circumstances  connected  with 
character,  (circumstances  which  would  have  been  by  ordinary  minds  entirely 
over-looked,)  he  would  seize  upon  and  exhibit  with  surprising  effect.  He  wtf 
full  of  earnest  and  impassioned  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience  ;  audit  wu 
not  easy  for  any  one  who  heard  him  to  resist  the  impression  that  the  one 
commanding  object  that  he  had  in  view  was  to  promote  the  glory  of  his  Mis- 
ter in  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  was  a  scribe  well  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom,  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed. 

And  while  he  was  a  most  faithful  and  earnest  Preacher  of  the  €k>spel  his 
labours  were  eminently  acceptable, — ^not  merely  in  his  own  denomination,  bai 
among  Christians  of  other  communions.  He  was,  indeed,  a  magnet  of  nniver 
gal  attraction.  But  it  was  not  merely  or  chiefly  the  blaze  of  genios,  or  the 
glow  of  imagination,  but  the  holy  kindlings  of  a  heart  actuated  hy  an  tntanse 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  a  dying  world,  through  the  power  of  the  Cross,  that 
rendered  his  pablic  ministrations  so  irresistible.  Ton  may  judge  something 
of  his  popularity  in  Scotland  from  the  fiu;t  that  he  received  firom  various  con- 
gregations no  less  than  thirteen  calls,  to  settle  with  them  in  the  ministryr-* 
circumstance  quite  unprecedented,  at  least  in  the  Secession  Church.  Bat  hif 
popularity  never  injured  him.  He  continued  to  the  close  of  life  the  same  hma- 
ble,  unostentatiojus,  sdf-distrustful  person  as  he  was  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career.  By  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence  he  was  called  earij  to 
his  rest  and  his  reward ;  but  there  are  many,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantk, 
who  will  never  forget  the  charm  of  his  example  or  the  power  of  his  ministra- 
tions. 

I  am,  with  sincere  and  affectionate  regard,  truly  yours, 

HU6HMAIB. 

FROM  THE  REV.  D.  G.  BULLIONS 

Wbst  Miltoh,  February  6, 186S 
My  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  James  Whyte  was  compari- 
tively  brief,  though  it  covered  the  whole  period  of  his  residence  in  this  coantry- 
As  he  was  settled  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  my  father's  char^  and 
of  my  own  home,  he  very  soon  became  intimate  in  our  family,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  he  went  to  take  possession  of  one  of  the  Heavenly  mansiotf* 
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Though  I  was  myself  quite  young,  he  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me,  and 
my  recollections  of  him  have  scarcely  faded  at  all  with  the  lapse  of  years. 

He  was  rather  a  short,  thick-set  man,  with  light  complexion  and  light  hair, 
and  an  expression  of  countenance  hlending  finely  the  intellectual  with  the 
graceful  and  the  amiable.  His  general  appearance  betokened  rather  feeble 
health;  and  this  I  believe  to  have  been  a  true  index  to  his  actual  condition. 
His  manners  were  exceedingly  quiet  and  gentle,  indicating  an  utter  unconscious- 
ness of  his  fine  intellectual  powers  and  of  the  almost  unprecedented  popularity 
which  had  attended  him  as  a  Preacher  prior  to  his  coming  to  this  country. 
He  was  deliberate  in  his  movements  and  quiet  in  his  whole  bearing.  Though 
there  was  no  approach  to  any  thing  like  a  distant  or  unsocial  manner,  I  should 
say  that  he  was  rather  sedate  than  cheerful.  This  might  have  been  partly  the 
result  of  natural  temperament,  but  I  doubt  not  that  his  deep  sense  of  the 
solemnity  and  responsibility  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  had  also 
much  to  do  with  it.  But  you  could  not  fail  to  discover  at  once  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  benevolent  of  men.  His  heart  was  always  going  out  in 
strong  desires  for  the  happiness  of  all  whom  his  influence  could  reach ;  and 
these  desires  were  evidently  the  working  of  not  only  a  naturally  amiable  but 
deeply  Christian  spirit. 

The  several  traits  of  character  which  I  have  attributed  to  Mr.  Whyte  came 
out  very  impressively  in  his  ministrations  in  the  pulpit.  I  cannot  say  that  he 
was  a  bold,  startling,  or  especially  striking  Preacher ;  but  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently tender,  gentle  and  attractive — his  sermons  were  written  with  great 
care,  and  in  a  style  of  uncommon  grace  and  beauty,  and  were  of  a  deeply  evan- 
gelical type ;  and  they  were  delivered  in  that  simple,  earnest,  even  beseeching 
manner,  that  drew  his  audience  to  him  by  an  irresistible  influence.  He  cer- 
tainly had  uncommon  power  as  a  Preacher ;  and  the  secret  of  it  lay,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  his  utter  self-forgetfulness,  and  his  manifest  deep  concern  that  his 
message  might  take  effect  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those  whom  he 
was  addressing.  He  would  pour  out  his  bright  and  beautiful  thoughts  with 
such  inimitable  fervour  and  pathos  that  he  must  have  been  singularly  consti- 
tuted who  could  listen  to  his  simple  and  glowing  utterances  without  being 
impressed  by  them.  I  heard  him  preach  the  sermon,  which  has  since  been 
published,  on  that  touching  incident  in  our  Saviour's  history, — ^the  raising  of 
the  Widow's  son  in  the  city  of  Nain ;  and  his  tones  of  deep  pathos,  conveying 
sentiments  such  as  his  subject  would  naturally  suggest  to  such  a  mind,  almost 
vibrate  on  my  ear  to  this  day. 

In  his  pastoral  duties  Mr.  Whyte  was  most  diligent  and  faithful.  He  was 
especially  at  home  amidst  scenes  of  sorrow,  and  knew  as  well  as  any  other 
man  how  to  bind  up  the  bleeding  heart.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  pos- 
sessed, in  a  very  uncommon  degree,  the  affection  of  his  people,  and,  when  he 
died,  they  became  literally  a  congregation  of  mourners. 

I  think  he  had  little  to  do  with  the  more  general  concerns  of  the  Church, 
especially  as  they  were  connected  with  Ecclesiastical  Bodies.  All  his  tastes 
and  habits  were  adverse  to  every  thing  of  a  controversial  bearing,  and  I  think 
also  he  had  not  much  executive  talent — ^his  forte  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  easy 
and  effective  discharge  of  the  immediate  duties  of  a  Preacher  and  a  Pastor. 

Fraternally  yours, 

D.  G.  BULLIONS. 
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JAMES  PATTERSON  MILLER  * 

1825—1854. 

James  Patterson  Miller,  a  sod  of  Hugh  and  Mary  (PattersoD)  MOkr, 
was  bom  at  King's  Creek,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  on  ^  Ist  of  August,  1792. 
His  fiither,  thou^  not  directly  involved  in  the  fiunous  Whiskey  InsurrectioD  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  did  not  refuse  to  permit  his  house  to  become  an  asjfaim 
to  some  who  were  impHcated  in  it.  The  son,  James  P.,  though  th^i  only  i  few 
years  old,  distinctly  remembered  having  seen  two  men  at  his  lather's  house,  who, 
when  visitors  were  known  to  be  approaching,  would  retreat  to  the  garret,  drawing 
after  them  the  ladder  by  which  they  had  ascended.  His  mother,  who  ms  an 
earnestly  religious  woman,  devoted  this  son,  in  her  own  solemn  desire  and  porpoee, 
from  his  very  birth,  to  the  Ministry  of  the  CkispeL  It  is  believed  that  hs 
knowledge  of  this  &ct  had  no  small  influence  m  enabling  him  to  resist  lint 
temptations  to  which  he  was  afterwards  subjected  to  seek  prefisrmoit  in  politbl 
life. 

He  commenced  the  study  of  Latin,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Geoi]^ 
Scott,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  near  Hookstown,  m  the  year  1809.  In  due  time 
he  entered  Jefferson  College,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  attendance  there  tenni- 
nated  in  1814,  though,  for  some  reason,  he  did  not  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  until  1818.  While  he  was  a  student  in  College,  his  mother  died  soddedj 
of  dysentery,  and  both  himself  and  a  younger  brother  were  brought  to  the  bcndeis 
of  the  grave  by  the  same  disease.  In  subsequently  giving  an  account  of  the 
state  of  his  mind  in  the  near  prospect  of  dissolution,  he  said, — "  My  phjsicil 
powers  were  utterly  prostrated,  so  tbat  I  was  unable'  to  epeek^  yet  my  mental 
&culties  seemed  unimpaired.  I  heard  the  physician  say  tliat  I  would  probably  oot 
live  an  hour.  I  remembered  my  mother  s  prayers  in  the  fiimily,  when  my  fitthff 
was  occasionally  abnent,  which  had  always  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind. 
My  firm  belief  that  she  was  a  true  Christian,  and  that  her  prayers  far  me  wooU 
be  heard,  gave  me  great  consolation,  and  I  could  say  with  hope, — ^  I  am  thj 
servant,  the  son  of  tiiine  hand-mud.' " 

Shortly  after  leaving  College,  he  took  charge  of  an  Academy  in  Wiodiestaf 
Ya.  Here  he  proved  himself  an  excellent  disciplinarian  as  well  as  veiy  oomp^ 
tent  teacher ;  and  he  secured,  in  a  high  degree,  the  confidence  and  gpod-wiQ  of 
both  his  employers  and  pupils.  During  his  residence  here  he  minted  chi^y  witb 
Episcopalians,  and  had  much  pleasant  intercourse  with  them,  and  was  not  a  littk 
edified  by  the  Episcopal  Ministry  (that  of  the  late  Bishop  Meade)  under  which 
he  sat ;  but  his  attachment  to  the  Church  ci  his  fiithers,  in  respect  to  both  doc- 
trine and  polity,  remained  undiminished. 

After  a  residence  in  Virginia  of  between  one  and  two  years,  he  returned  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  in  the  Thedoj^cal  Seminary, 
under  the  Rev.  John  Anderson,  D.D.,  in  the  autumn  of  1815.  He  att^nkd  the 
Seminaiy  two  sessions,  and  then  took  charge  of  a  Classical  School  in  Cadis,  On 
where  he  remained,  it  is  believed,  a  year  or  two.  In  1820  he  was  married  to 
Elizabeth,  dau^ter  of  John  Roberts,  of  Cannonsbuig,  and,  shortly  alter  tUi, 

•MSS.  from  Mrs.  Miller  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna. 
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removed  to  Steubenville,  0.,  where  he  became  the  Principal  of  another  Academy. 
He  was  taken  on  trials  for  licensure  m  the  spring  of  1821,  but  was  not  actnallj 
licensed  till  the  spring  of  1825.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  delay  on  his  part 
was  occasioned  by  a  somewhat  serious  impediment  in  his  speech,  which  he  was 
apprehensive  would  disqualify  him,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  labours  of  the  pul- 
pit ;  while  others,  and  perhaps  with  better  reascm,  have  conjectured  that  it  was 
attributable  to  some  lingering  as[»rations  for  political  life.  The  latter  supposition 
is  rendered  more  probable  from  the  &ct  that  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  suffered 
a  sore  bereavement  that  he  resumed  his  original  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Miller  was  inde&tigable  in  his  labours  as  a  Teacher,  yet 
his  active  mind  sought  additional  employment,  and  his  predilection  for  political 
life  prompted  him  to  become  the  editor,  for  some  time,  of  a  political  newspaper. 
He  is  sidd  to  have  been  the  first  person  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  publicly  urged 
the  claims  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  At  this 
time  there  was  every  thing  to  indicate  that  he  would  quickly  become  absorbed  in 
politics ;  but  that  Infinitely  Wise  Providence  that  often  disappoints  our  hopes  in 
the  ordering  of  our  lot,  had  another  path  marked  out  for  him.  Mr.  Miller's  wife, 
who  was  a  highly  estimable  lady,  and  had  never  been  satisfied  with  his  having 
failed  to  carry  out  his  original  purpose  to  preach  the  Gospel,  was  seized  with 
erysipelas,  and  died,  after  a  short  ilbess,  in  December,  1824,  leaving  two  young 
children.  This  event,  as  appears  from  a  private  record  of  it,  made,  at  the  time, 
by  his  own  hand,  was  the  means  of  giving  a  new  direction  to  his  course  of  life, 
and  leading  him  solemnly  to  renew  his  purpose  to  enter  on  the  Gospel  Ministry. 
But,  before  receiving  license,  he  spent  a  few  months,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  obtain 
a  better  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  with  Dr.  Ramsay,  at  that  time  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Cannonsburg.  The  first  year  of  his  ministry  he  spent 
chiefly  in  itinerating  in  the  West ;  and  the  next  year  he  was  sent,  by  the  Synod, 
with  the  Rev.  John  Walker,  Pastor  of  a  Church  at  New  Athens,  0.,  to  visit 
various  places  in  Indiana,  lUinois  and  Missouri,  which  were  destitute  (^  religious 
ordinances.  The  winter  of  1827-28  was  signalized  by  the  prevalence  of  heavy 
rains  and  desolating  floods  throughout  that  region,  by  means  of  which  the  hard- 
ship and  fatigue  attendant  on  his  mission  were  greatly  increased. 

He  was  ordained  at  Unity,  m  the  Presbytery  of  Muskingum,  on  the  6th  of 
^ptember,  1827.  In  1828  he  received  another  appointment,  by  the  Presbytery, 
as  a  Home  Missicoiary,  in  connection  with  Mr.  John  Kendall.*  The  year 
Mowing  he  received  a  call  from  Madison,  Ind.,  and  one  ftom  Argyle, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y. ;  the  latter  of  which  he  accepted.  On  the  3d  of 
May,  1829,  he  was  married  to  Amanda  Davidson,  daughter  of  a  Physician,  of 
Xenia,  O.;  who  became  the  mother  of  three  children ;  and,  in  October  of  the 
«ime  year,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  diurch  to  which  he  had  been  previously 
called.  Here  he  exercised  his  ministry  with  exemplary  diligence  during  a  period 
of  twenty-two  years.  The  congregation  over  which  he  was  placed  was  divided,,  in 
1830,  into  North  and  South  Argyle,  on  account  of  the  large  area  over  which  it 

«  JoHir  Kkrdall  wftsa  native  of  Greene  County,  0.  He  stadied  Theology  under  Dr. 
John  Anderson,  and  was  appointed  to  be  taken  on  trials  for  licensure  in  1816,  but  for 
some  unknown  reason  he  declined.  He  then  went  to  Xenia,  C,  and  became  editor  of  a 
peoular  newspaper,  in  which  business  he  continued  ten  or  twelve  years.  He,  however, 
subsequently  changed  his  purpose,  and  in  the  summer  of  1827  was  licensed  to  preach.  He 
itine*ated  for  a  few  years  through  the  churches,  but  was  at  length  attacked  by  catalepsy, 
which  very  materially  impaired  his- intellect.  After  living  for  some  years  in  a  secluded 
state  he  died 
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WBB  scattered.  The  Chnrch  of  Sooth  Argyk,  to  whksh  his  kbonn  wese  oonfiDod 
after  the  division,  was,  during  his  whole  ministry,  not  only  blessed  with  peace, 
but  with  a  gradual  and  almost  constant  increase  of  intelligent  and  exempkiy 
members.  Several « congregations  in  Indiana  and  lUmois  were  oomposed,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  persons  who  had  emigrated  from  Sooth  Aigyle. 

Mr.  Miller  had,  during  his  whole  ministry,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Miasons, 
not  only  to  the  Heathen,  but  also  to  destitute  jdaoes  in  cor  oim  coontry,  and  had 
contributed  pecuniary  aid  to  this  cause  op  to  the  fuU  measore  of  his  ability.  He 
often  expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  too  &r  advanced  in  life  to  devote  himsdf 
to  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  Several  times  he  visited  Canada  on  short  mis- 
sionary excursions,  and,  in  1844,  spent  a  few  months  in  itinerating  aDM»^  the 
destitute  in  the  Far  West  In  1850  the  Associate  Presbytaian  Churdi  deter- 
mined to  send  missionaries  to  the  Territory  of  Or^n.  Mr.  Miller,  beUeving 
that  his  prosperous  Church  in  South  Argyle  would  have  no  difficulty  in  sopplyii^ 
itself  with  a  Pastor,  offered  his  own  services  as  a  Miasionary  to  Oregon,  provided 
a  person  better  suited  to  the  enterprise  could  not  be  found.  His  offisr  was  eor- 
dially  accepted  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  1851,  he,  with  Mr.  Samod  Irvioe, 
a  son  of  an  old  foUow-stod^t  of  Mr.  Miller,  set  out  for  this  new  and  aidnous 
field  of  kbour.  The  partmg  with  his  congregation  and  friends  was  most  sad  and 
tender,  and  his  Farewell  Sermon,  which  was  preached  on  the  2d  of  March,  was 
addressed  to  a  we^)ing  audience.  He  embarked  at  New  York  fcv  San  Franeieoc 
on  the  15th  of  April,  and  arrived  on  the  28th  of  May  ;  thence,  on  Uie  4th  ef 
June,  he  sailed  for  Oregon,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  qd 
the  8th.  Here,  in  a  small  village,  where  religious  services  had  wyer  been  per 
formed,  and  the  Sabbath  never  recognized  as  a  day  of  rest,  he  planted  hims^  in 
the  i^irit  of  a  true  missionary,  and,  in  a  course  of  untiring  self-sacrifice  aod  devo- 
tion to  his  work,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

During  the  dirce  years  of  his  ministry  here,  Mr.  Miller  enjoyed  exodkot 
health,  insomuch  that  he  was  never  taken  off  from  his  labours  by  indiqxnitiai 
for  a  smgle  day.  In  September,  1858^  he  organized  a  oongr^ation,  and  his 
public  services,  considering  the  new  country  and  the  small  papulation,  weie  wdl 
attended.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  uniting  the  members  of  the  Associate 
and  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Oregon  into  one  Body, 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churdi  €i  Or^on.  His  proqieol} 
of  usefulness  were  never  brighter  than  when  (}od,  in  ius  infinite  wisdom,  wk 
pleased  to  bring  both  his  services  and  his  life  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Miller  had  often  expressed  the  hope  thai  he  might  be  pennitted  to  he 
engaged  in  active  duty  while  he  lived,  and  had  remarked  thai  he  cofold  never 
join  in  the  petition  of  the  Litany  to  be  delivered  from  soddoi  death,  believing 
that,  if  he  were  prepared,  as  a  Christian  ought  always  to  be,  sodden  death  was 
much  to  be  preferred  to  a  lingering  fiital  malady.  And  this  desire  of  his  heart 
was  signally  granted.  He  preadied  his  last  sermon,  in  robust  health,  on  the  2d 
of  April,  1854,  on  the  Glories  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  Two  days  aft^  this  he 
made  a  short  visit  to  Portland,  and,  as  he  was  returning  home,  on  the  8th,  the 
boiler  of  the  steamboat  exploded,  and  he  was  killed  instant^  by  a  pieee  of  inn 
striking  his  head.  His  wife  and  one  of  his  children  were  presoit  to  witness  the 
terrible  catastrophe.  His  body  was  interred  near  tiie  scene  of  his  principal 
hibours  m  Oregon.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bhiin,  on  whom  it  devolved  to  oecopj  hii 
pulpit  first  after  his  decease,  delivered  an  appropriate  Sennon  from  Titos  ii,  12, 13. 
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Mr.  MOler  pddidied,  in  1839,  an  octavo  Tolume,  with  the  fbUowing  title: — 
"Biographical  Sketches  and  Sermons  of  some  of  the  First  Ministers  of  the 
Associate  Chmxsh  in  America :  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Historical  Introduction 
containing  an  Acoount  of  the  Eise  and  Progress  of  the  Associate  Keformed 
Ohorch  for  the  First  Half  Century  of  her  existence  in  this  country.*' 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  HANNA,  D.  D. 

WAflHiHQTOH,  Pa.,  April  14, 1868. 

Dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  James  P.  Miller  commenced  in 
the  fall  of  1816,  when  he  and  I  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  together 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  John  Anderson,  D.  D.  From  that  time  until 
about  1826,  my  opportunities  for  knowing  him  intimately  were  very  favour- 
able. His  natural  powers  of  mind  were  quite  above  mediocrity,  and  his 
attainments  as  a  scholar  were  highly  respectable — indeed,  he  seemed  to  have 
a  natural  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and  was  admirably  fitted,  as  well  by  his 
manners  as  his  scholarship,  for  conducting  a  literary  institution; — an  employ- 
ment to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  great  success  for  several  years  previous  to 
his  licensure.  His  commanding  personal  appearance,  his  good  temper,  his 
readiness  to  communicate,  all  conspired  to  secure  to  him  the  respect  and  good- 
will of  his  pupils. 

Mr.  Miller  possessed  fine  social  qualities,  which,  with  his  good  taste  and 
good  sense,  made  him  a  very  agreeable  companion.  He  was  a  close  observer 
of  passing  events,  and  he  carefully  treasured  the  results  of  his  observation,  to 
be  appropriated  as  circumstances  might  afterwards  require.  He  was  a  man 
of  decidedly  practical  habits,  and  was  never  satisfied  unless  he  was  doing 
something  that  would  tell  benignly  on  the  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
His  friendships  were  sincere  and  ardent;  and  his  incorruptible  integrity 
secured  to  him  the  most  unbounded  confidence. 

It  was  an  evidence  of  his  great  benevolence  as  well  as  strength  of  character, 
that  he  should,  at  so  advanced  an  age,  have  formed  and  carried  into  effect  the 
purpose  of  migrating  to  a  distant  region  in  the  character  of  a  missionary. 
His  sudden  and  sad  removal  from  the  world  was  indeed  among  the  dark 
dispensations  of  Providence ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  labours  in  that 
difficult  field  are  destined  to  be  gratefully  remembered  both  on  earth  and  in 
Heaven. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  HANNA. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  T.  COOPER,  D.  D. 

Philadelphia,  July  14, 1862. 

Dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  some  of  my  recol- 
lections of  the  Rev.  James  P.  Miller.  Although  his  field  of  labour  was 
remote  from  mine,  and  he  was  in  the  ministry  many  years  before  me,  yet,  as 
an  Editor,  I  had  much  correspondence  with  him,  and  very  frequently  saw  him 
in  the  Associate  Synod,  and  for  some  days  shared  his  hospitality. 

As  a  Preacher,  there  was  an  earnestness  and  naturalness  in  his  manner, 
that  arrested  the  attention  and  kept  alive  the  interest  of  the  hearer.  He  had 
nothing  of  that  sing-song  tone,  which,  in  former  days  particularly,  was  so 
common  among  the  ministers  of  the  Secession,  and  which  so  often  acted  as  a 
lullaby  upon  the  nerves  of  their  hearers.  It  was  not  often  my  privilege  to 
hear  him,  but  I  have  sometimes  heard  him  when  I  thought  him  impressively 
eloquent. 
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Occupying  the  post  of  an  Editor,  I  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Miller  as  a  writer ;  and  T  can  truly  say  that  I  always 
felt  gratified  on  receiving  a  communication  from  him.  His  articles  were 
characterized  by  great  propriety  and  good  sense.  Instead  of  dealing  in  prolix 
introductions,  he  entered  at  once  in  mediaa  res,  and  always  showed  that  he 
clearly  understood  his  subject.  His  manuscript  was  remarkably  accurate,  and, 
even  when  written  in  haste,  scarcely  needed  any  revision. 

Mr.  Miller  was  somewhat  of  an  antiquarian,  and  took  great  pleasure  in 
searching  out  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Seces- 
sion Church,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  His  octavo  volome, 
entitled  «  Biographical  Sketches,"  &c.,  is  a  monument  of  his  taste  and  labonrs 
in  this  direction.  It  was  his  purpose  to  bring  down  the  history  commenced 
in  that  volume  to  the  present  time ;  but  this  purpose  was  frustrated  by  kis 
mission  to  Oregon.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  placed  in  my  hands  the 
early  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Associate  Synod, 
with  an  earnest  request  that  I  would  prosecute  the  work  which  he  had  com- 
menced. This  I  have  been  prevented  from  doing  by  the  press  of  editorial  and 
pastoral  duties;  but  I  earnestly  hope  that  some  one  may  yet  be  found  who 
will  undertake  it. 

Notwithstanding  his  deep  interest  in  the  past,  he  was  intensely  alive  to  all 
the  movements  of  his  own  time.  He  was  emphatically  a  Reformer.  Tl» 
cause  of  Temperance  and  Emancipation  called  forth  his  warmest  sympathks, 
and  received,  through  good  report  and  through  evil  report,  his  effective  co-opera 
tion.  The  use  of  tobacco,  in  all  its  forms,  he  reprobated  as  inconsistent  not 
only  with  good  manners  but  good  morals ;  and  it  was  his  firm  conviction 
that  Christians,  and  especially  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  were  bound  to  set  thdr 
faces  against  it.  Had  I  been  disposed  to  take  a  smoke,  I  think  I  should  have 
hardly  ventured  to  do  it  in  his  presence. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  close  and  diligent  student  of  the  Bible  in  the  original  laa. 
guages.  He  preferred  to  go  to  the  fountain  head  to  find  out  exactly  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit  rather  than  trust  to  any  translation.  Both  himself  and  some  of 
his  children  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  Greek  Testament  in  family  wor- 
ship. He  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  Prophetical  Scriptures.  He  em- 
braced, at  least,  in  its  outline,  what  has  been  called  the  Millenarian  system  of 
interpretation,  believing  that  the  Second  Advent  would  be  pre.millennial. 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  minute  acquaintance  with  the  forms  and  order 
of  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  I  have  often  heard  him  referred  to  by  his  brethren 
as  being  without  a  superior,  or  perhaps  without  an  equal,  in  this  respect,  io 
the  Secession  Church. 

Of  Mr.  Miller's  social  qualities  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  terms  of  exagge. 
rated  praise.  He  made  every  one  in  his  company  feel  perfectly  at  ease,  and 
there  was  a  charm  in  his  fine  genial  spirit  that  was  quite  irresistible.  This, 
no  doubt,  had  much  to  do  with  his  great  success  as  a  Pastor,  and  the  affoc 
tionate  remembrance  in  which  he  is  still  held  by  those  who  once  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  ministry.  His  presence  was  highly  prized  and  much  sought  for 
by  the  sick,  not  merely  from  the  medical  skill  which  he  possessed,  but  from 
his  cheerful  and  soothing  manner  in  ministering  to  their  spiritual  wants. 

He  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Secession  Church.  Is 
the  latter  part  of  his  ministry,  however,  his  attention  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  divided  state  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  evils  growing 
out  of  it,  and  he  became  earnestly  desirous  that  different  branches  of  the  Pres 
byterian  Church  might  be  united  in  one  Body.  As  might  be  expect^,  he 
appeared  to  some  of  his  brethren,  who  viewed  the  subject  from  a  differeoi 
standpoint,  to  have  declined  in  his  love  of  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  Seoes. 
sion  Testimony.     But  to  me  it  appeared  not  that  he  loved  the  principles  of  his 
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Church  less  than  formerly,  but  that  his  love  of  all  friends  of  the  truth  had 
grown  much  more  fervent.     His  views  of  Prophecy  contributed  not  a  little  to 
this  state  of  feeling.    He  believed  there  were  scones  of  trial  before  the  Church, 
and  that  God's  people  should  be  uniting  their  energies  against  a  common  foe. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  fraternally, 

JOSEPH  T.  COOPER. 

FHOM  THE  REV.  S.  F.  MORROW. 

Albany,  July  8, 1862. 

My  dear  Sir  :  My  earliest  recollections  of  the  Rev.  James  P.  Miller  reach 
back  to  the  time  when  I  was  probably  not  more  than  ten  years  old.  He  used 
then  sometimes  to  be  at  my  father's,  and  I  distinctly  remember  the  impression 
which  his  gigantic  form  and  his  capital  jokes  used  to  make  upon  me.  A  man 
with  a  larger  frame  than  he  had,  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with.  He  could 
not  have  walked  through  Broadway,  in  New  York,  but  that  the  eyes  of  many 
would  have  been  turned  upon  him  as  a  magnificent  specimen  at  least  of  physical 
humanity.  His  weight  was  so  immense  that  when,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
ministry,  he  used  to  perform  journeys  on  horseback,  he  was  accustomed  to 
put  in  requisition  two  horses, — alternately  leading  one  and  riding  the  other. 
One  of  the  stories  which  I  heard  him  relate  concerning  himself,  in  my  child- 
hood,  was,  that,  as  he  was  riding  on  horseback,  with  a  large  blue  cloak  wrapped 
around  him,  a  stranger  who  was  coming  toward  him,  and  wishing  to  get  off 
a  good  joke  at  his  expense,  made  as  if  he  would  turn  out,  and  said,  as  if 
discovering  his  mistake, — «  Oh,  I  thought  this  was  the  stage  coach."  When 
I  came  to  Albany,  my  relations  with  Mr.  Miller  became  intimate,  and  our 
intercourse  was  frequent,  until  he  left  this  part  of  the  country  for  Oregon. 

Mr.  Miller  had  a  countenance  indicating  strength  of  mind  and  of  purpose ; 
both  of  which  qualities  he  undoubtedly  possessed.  His  manners  were  urbane 
and  gentlemanly,  and  revealed  a  heart  of  much  kindliness  and  warmth.  He 
was  exceedingly  hospitable,  always  giving  his  friends  a  cordial  welcome,  and 
always  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  render  them  happy.  In  his  general 
intercourse  with  society  he  made  himself  popular  by  his  intelligence,  his  good 
humour,  his  active  habits,  and  his  deep  interest  in  whatever  was  going  on 
around  him.  He  had  very  decided  political  views,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  t« 
express  them,  or  to  act  upon  them,  whenever  he  thought  occasion  required. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  History  of  the 
Church,  especially  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Body  with  which  he  was  immediately 
connected ;  and  probably  no  person  within  the  limits  of  his  communion  has 
done  so  much  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memories  of  our  ministers  who 
have  passed  away,  as  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views 
in  respect  to  whatever  related  to  the  general  progress  of  human  society.  He 
was  a  well  educated  man,  and  I  believe  a  good  scholar ;  and  he  was  a  good 
Preacher  withal ;  though  the  effect  of  his  preaching  was  considerably  dimin- 
ished by  a  slightly  hesitating  manner.  It  was  an  evidence  of  his  high  tone 
of  Christian  public  spirit  that,  at  so  advanced  an  age,  he  should  have 
enlisted  in  an  enterprise  so  arduous  as  that  to  which  he  may  be  said  to  have 
sacrificed  his  life. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

S.  F.  MORROW. 
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THOMAS   BEVERIDGE  HANNA  * 
1S48— 1852. 

Thomas  BEVERiDaE  Hanna  was  bora  near  Cadk,  0.,  od  the  27th  of 
March,  1823.  His  &ther,  the  Rev.  Thomas  HaoDa,  D.D.,  was,  at  that  thne, 
Pastor  of  the  Associate  PresbjtcnaD  CongregatioD  in  Uiat  place.  His  modier 
was  Jemima  Patterson,  eldest  daughter  of  Eobert  Patterson,  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
0.,  afterwards  of  Wheeling,  Ya.  He  early  discovered  a  fondness  for  boob, 
and  could  not,  on  any  light  consideration,  be  persuaded  to  lose  even  a  single 
day  from  his  school  A  considerable  part  of  his  English  education,  and  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  acquired  under  the  tuition  of  several  stoknlB 
of  Theology,  who  afterwards  became  Ministers  in  the  Associate  GhnrdL  He 
commenced  the  Latin  Grammar  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and,  thoo^  he  £d 
not  pursue  his  studies  regularly  from  that  time,  he  entered  the  Freshman 
Class  in  Franklin  CoUcge,  Ohio,  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  at  ^e  age  of  twdre, 
and  remained  there,  with  little  or  no  interruption,  till  August,  1844,  when  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  graduated  with  the 
highest  honours  of  his  class,  delivering  the  Yaledictoiy  Oration. 

His  mmd  seems  to  have  received  a  decidedly  serious  direction  from  hk  eariiesi 
years,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  scarcely  remembered  the  time  when  he  did  oat 
intend  to  be  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel ;  but  he  did  not  make  a  pn^efisioii  of  reli- 
gion till  the  summer  of  1844,  wl^n  he  became  a  manber  of  the  Chnidi  at 
Cadiz,  then  under  his  Other's  pastoral  care. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844  he  was  admitted  to  the  study  of  Theology  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Muskingum,  and,  inmiediately  after,  entered  the  Theological 
Semmary  at  Cannonsburg.  Here  he  passed  through  the  regular  course,  develop 
ing  talents  of  a  high  order,  prosecuting  his  studies  with  great  diligraioe  and 
thoroughness,  and  securing  to  himself  the  warm  regard,  not  only  of  the  ProfeaBOis 
and  his  fellow  students,  but  of  many  in  the  surrounding  community.  As  then 
was  but  one  session  of  the  Seminary  in  the  year,  extending  from  the  beginnii^ 
of  November  to  the  close  of  March,  he  had  the  intervening  seven  months  to 
himself.  This  time  he  divided  between  his  theological  studies,  general  readii^ 
preparing  Discourses  for  Presbytery,  and  teaching  a  few  scholars  in  his  Other's 
neighbourhood. 

In  June,  1848,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  MosikingiiB. 
He  commenced  his  public  labours  by  fiilfillii^  an  appointment  of  Presbyteiy  to 
supply  vacant  churches  for  three  months  within  the  Presbyteries  of  Mnakingam 
and  Chartiers;  and  on  the  10th  of  September  proceeded  to  Wisconsm,  wliere  he 
had  had  a  field  of  labour  assigned  him  by  the  Board  of  Home  Miaacos. 
On  his  arrival  there  he  found  that  his  home  was  to  be  at  Waterville,  m 
Waukesha  County.  The  people  were  generally  poor,  and  the  best  acxxmunoda- 
tions  he  could  obtain  were  barely  oomfortable.  He  took  board  at  the  village 
tavera,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  a  young  physician  of  the  place,  was  aOoired  to 
use  his  office  as  a  study. 

In  this  field  Mr.  Hanna  continued  very  laboriously  occupied  until  May,  1849, 
when  he  visited  Washington,  then  the  re^dence  of  his  &ther,  and  had  the  pleatsaie 
of  spending  a  little  time  under  the  paternal  rod.     A  meeting  of  the  Synod  took 

•  Memoir  of  his  MSe,  by  Rot,  T.  H.  Bororidce. 
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place  at  Allegheny  aboat  this  time,  at  which  a  call  was  presented  to  him  from 
Cambridge,  0.,  and  its  connections,  in  the  Presbyteiy  of  Muskingum,  and 
another  from  the  Associate  Congregation  of  Clinton,  Allegheny  County,  Pa., 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chartiers.  The  latter  of  these  he  accepted. 
He  determined,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his  Presbytery,  as  well 
as  with  his  own  inclination,  before  entering  cm  his  duties  as  Pastcn*,  to  labour  a 
few  months  as  a  Misdonaiy  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He,  accordingly,  went 
thiUier  in  ^e  month  of  June,  and  remamed  until  the  end  of  October,  labouring, 
with  great  acceptance,  in  what  is  called  the  Mission  Church.  His  condition  here 
was  rendered  perilous,  and  his  labours  the  more  arduous,  by  the  fact  that  the 
cholera  was,  at  that  time,  previuling,  to  a  fearful  extent,  in  the  city. 

About  the  first  of  November  Mr.  Hauna  returned  from  New  York,  and  com- 
menced preachmg  at  Clinton.  After  the  usual  trials,  he  was  ordained,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Chartiers,  to  the  office  of  the  Ministry,  and  installed  Pastor  of  the 
Associate  Congr^ation  of  Clinton,  on  the  13tli  of  Decemb^,  1849.  The  Ser- 
mon on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McElwee,  and  die  Charge  to 
him  as  Pastor  was  delivered  by  his  father. 

Mr.  Hanna  now  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  with  great  alac- 
rity and  earnestness,  and  with  an  evident  purpose  to  make  the  salvation  of  his 
people  his  one  all-absorbing  object  The  commencement  of  his  labours  seemed 
to  give  promise  of  a  happy  and  effective  ministry ;  but  only  two  brief  years  had 
passed  before  his  Master  called  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  On 
^  20th  of  January,  1852,  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  <^  bilious  colic ;  but,  as 
he  had  previously  been  subject  to  the  same  complaint,  it  excited  no  special  alarm. 
The  disease  seemed  to  yield  to  some  of  the  usual  remedies,  and,  on  Thursday, 
two  days  after  the  first  attack,  he  supposed  that  he  should  be  able  to  preach  on 
the  ensuing  Sabbath.  But,  on  Friday,  his  symptoms  became  more  un&vourable, 
and  his  disease  took  the  form  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  His  fiunily 
friends,  being  informed  of  his  dang^x)us  illness,  hastened  to  his  bedside,  expect- 
ing to  see  him  die ;  but,  after  their  arrival,  an  apparently  &vourable  change  took 
place,  whidi  led  his  physicians  as  well  as  friends  to  indulge  strong  hopes  of  his 
recovery.  These  hopes,  however,  were  but  short-lived,  as  another  change,  of  a 
difierent  nature,  very  speedily  followed.  On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  February, 
his  most  alarming  symptoms  re-appeared,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  appliances  of 
medical  skill,  he  sunk  rapidly,  and  his  death  occurred  about  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  The  exercises  of  his  mind  were,  to  some  extent,  modified  and  rendered 
less  satis&ctOTy  by  the  nature  of  his  disease ;  but  there  was  enou^  in  his  last 
hours  to  form  a  bright  confirmation  of  the  evidence  that  had  been  accumulating, 
in  connection  with  his  devoted  life,  that  it  was  gain  for  him  to  die.  The  services  at 
his  Funeral,  at  which  no  less  than  fourteen  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  of  differ- 
ent denominations,  were  present,  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson  and 
the  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Hanna's  death,  a  Memoir  of  him,  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Bev- 
eridge,  was  published,  in  connection  with  fourteen  of  his  Sermons. 

FROM  THE  REV.  S.  F.  MORROW. 

Albawt,  July  8, 1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  very  distinct  and  pleasant  recollections  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Hanna,  as  I  was  associated  with  him  as  a  student  in  my  prepara- 
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tion  for  the  ministry.     My  intercourse  ceased  with  him  after  we  left  the  Semi- 
nary, except  that  he  paid  me  one  short  visit  alter  my  settlement  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Hanna  was  of  a  tall  and  slender  form,  uncommonly  youthful  in  his 
appearance,  but  with  a  fine,  bright,  benignant  face,  which  predisposed  every- 
body to  like  him.  As  you  became  acquainted  with  him,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  impressed  you  was  his  great  modesty — ^you  saw  at  once  that  be  had 
formed  no  extravagant  idea  of  his  own  abilities,  and  that  he  had  no  disposi- 
tion to  render  himself  unduly  conspicuous.  He  had  an  uncommonly  gentle 
and  kindly  spirit,  never  giving  needless  offence  in  his  intercourse,  and  always 
ready  to  confer  favours  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.  He  was  marked  for 
his  ingenuousness  and  candour.  Of  any  thing  like  unworthy  management,  or 
attempting  to  carry  a  point  by  indirect  or  unfair  means,  he  was  utterly  inca- 
pable. No  one  could  doubt  that  the  object  at  which  he  was  professedly  aim- 
ing was  the  object  which  he  really  had  in  his  eye ;  no  one  ever  feared  that  be 
would  circumvent  or  deceive  him,  even  in  the  most  unimportant  concern  or  in 
the  slightest  degree.  And  he  was  as  conscientious  as  he  was  ingenuous.  He 
had  but  one  rule  by  which  to  order  his  conduct,  and  that  was  the  will  of  Qod, 
as  indicated  by  his  Word  and  Providence,  and  interpreted  by  an  enli^tened 
conscience.  When  he  had  once  considerately  answered  to  his  own  mind  the 
question  what  the  Lord  would  have  him  to  do,  his  purpose  was  formed,  and 
no  earthly  power  was  strong  enough  to  move  him  from  it.  While  his  natu- 
rally amiable  spirit  made  him  condescending  in  all  matters  in  which  he  did 
not  feel  that  duty  was  positively  involved,  there  was  no  sacrifice  to  which  he 
would  not  submit  rather  than  be  false  to  his  honest  convictions.  And  to 
crown  all,  I  must  refer  to  his  piety — it  was  not  fitful,  blazing  to  Heaven  one 
day,  and  dying  away  into  profound  indifference  the  next ;  but  it  was  consist- 
ent, intelligent,  all-pervading — his  faith  was  a  living  principle,  that  worked  by 
love,  and  purified  the  heart,  and  overcame  the  world.  It  made  him  strong  to 
perform  the  duties  of  life  and  strong  to  endure  the  trials  of  life ;  and  its  power 
was  strikingly  manifested  when  he  was  getting  ready  to  put  off*  his  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle. 

Mr.  Hanna's  talents  were  remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  pulpit.  His  ser. 
mons  were  rich  in  evangelical  thought,  expressed  with  great  simplicity  and 
clearness,  and  often  with  uncommon  beauty.  His  manner  was  at  once  grace- 
ful,  forcible  and  earnest ;  and  you  could  not  resist  the  impression  that  the 
preacher  felt  that  he  was  dealing  in  eternal  realities.  His  published  sermons, 
though  highly  creditable  to  his  taste,  his  culture  and  his  piety,  do  not,  after 
all,  fully  represent  his  power  in  the  pulpit ;  for  the  latter  part  of  his  sermon, 
embracing  his  most  earnest  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hear 
ors,  was  usually  left  unwritten.  Nothing,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  his 
preaching,  was  more  remarkable  than  the  deep  knowledge  which  it  evinced  of 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart ; — a  knowledge  which  could  never  have  been 
acquired  but  by  a  most  diligent  study  of  his  own  heart,  in  connection  with 
the  Word  of  God. 

As  a  Pastor,  he  was  eminently  devoted  to  all  the  interests  of  his  flock.  He 
mingled  with  them  with  an  affectionate  freedom,  that  always  secured  to  him  a 
cordial  welcome  to  their  houses  and  their  hearts.  He  was  especially  adapted 
to  be  a  comforter  in  affliction — his  sympathetic  spirit  quickly  vibrated  to 
every  note  of  sorrow  that  fell  upon  his  ear.  He  bestowed  much  care  and 
attention  on  the  young,  conducting  a  Bible  class  on  Sabbath  morning  for  their 
benefit,  and  always  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  concerns  of  the  Sabbath 
School.  In  short,  he  seemed  ever  intent  on  doing  good  among  his  people ;  and 
the  deep  grief  which  his  early  death  called  forth  among  them,  showed  how 
highly  they  appreciated  his  character  and  services. 

I  am  yours  truly,    S.  F.  MORROW. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


Not  a  small  portion  of  those  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  material  for  this  series  of  sketches,  have  passed  away, 
and  some  of  them  have  not  only  themselves  become  legiti- 
mate subjects  for  commemoration,  but  are  actually  among 
the  worthies  here  commemorated.  Of  these  I  may  mention 
particularly  the  Rev.  Dr.  McJimsey,  whose  early  and 
warm  approbation  of  the  plan  of  my  work  helped  to  give 
me  an  impulse  towards  carrying  it  out,  and  whose  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  his  habit  of  accurate  and  impartial  observation, 
has  given  great  value  to  his  communications.  I  am  also 
under  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dales,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mathews,  of  New  York,  and  to  the  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Allegheny  Associate  Reformed  Theological 
Seminary,  for  much  important  information,  besides  the 
valuable  letters  which  bear  their  names.  And  I  cannot  for- 
bear here  to  repeat  what  I  may  have  said  elsewhere,  that  I 
owe  much  to  the  kindness  of  several  distinguished  ministers 
at  the  South,  towards  whom  no  adverse  political  relations 
can  ever  extinguish  my  gratitude.  And,  last  of  all,  I  beg 
to  tender  my  warmest  acknowledgments  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Forsyth,  whose  identification  with  the  Associate 
Reformed  Body  during  nearly  his  whole  life,  and  his 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  denomination, 
together  with  the  kindly  interest  he  has  taken  in  my 
enterprise,  have  rendered  his  services  quite  invaluable; 
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and  his  facile  and  graceful  pen  he  has  allowed  me  to  put 
in  requisition  most  freely,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
denomination  with  which  he  has  been  more  immediately 
connected.  To  all  who  have  rendered  me  their  assistance, 
in  any  way,  I  acknowledge  myself  a  grateful  debtor. 

W.  B.  S. 


HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION.* 


The  union  of  the  Associate  and  the  Beformed  Presbyteried,  oonstitnting 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  may  probably  be  traced,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  weakness  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  different  sects  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  had,  for  some  time, 
suggested  the  importance  of  consolidation  for  the  sake  of  increased 
strength ;  and  the  Independence  of  the  Colonies  was  thought  by  many 
to  remoye  the  previously  existing  causes  of  disunion.  The  question  of  a 
union  came  at  length  to  be  agitated  with  great  earnestness,  and  several 
Conventions  were  held  in  reference  to  it;  until,  at  length,  in  October, 
1782,  the  Reformed  Presbytery,  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania, 
met  at  Philadelphia,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  Synod,  under  the  name 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  North  America.  The  following 
articles  constituted  the  basis  of  this  union : — 

1.  That  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  elect. 

2.  That  there  is  an  appropriation  in  the  nature  of  faith. 

8.  That  the  Gospel  is  addressed  indiscriminately  to  sinners  of  mankind. 

4.  That  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  alone  condition  of  the  Covenant  of 
Grace. 

6.  That  Civil  Government  originates  with  God  the  Creator,  and  not  with  Christ 
the  Mediator. 

6.  That  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  Providence  is  given  into  the  hands 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator;  and  Magistracy,  the  ordinance  appointed  by  the  Moral 
Governor  of  the  world,  to  be  the  prop  of  civil  order  among  men,  as  well  as  other 
thhigs,  is  rendered  subservient,  by  the  Mediator,  to  the  welfare  of  his  spiritual 
kingdom,  the  Church,  and  has  the  sanctified  use  of  it  and  of  every  common  benefit, 
through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

7.  That  the  law  of  nature  and  the  moral  law  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  although  the  latter  expresses  the  will  of  God  more  evidently 
and  clearly  than  the  former;  and,  therefore,  Magistrates,  among  Christians,  ought 
to  be  regolated,  by  the  general  directory  of  t  he  Word,  as  to  the  execution  of  their 
office. 

8.  That  the  qualifications  of  justice,  veracity,  etc.,  required  in  the  law  of  nature 
for  the  being  of  a  Magistrate,  are  also  more  explicitly  revealed  as  necessary  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  But  a  religious  test,  any  farther  than  an  oath  of  fidelity,  can 
never  be  essentially  necessary  for  the  being  of  a  Magistrate,  except  where  the  people 
make  it  a  condition  of  government. 

9.  That  both  parties,  when  united,  shall  adhere  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  Catechism,  the  Directory  for  Worship,  and  Propositions  concerning 
Chnrch  Government. 

10.  That  they  shall  claim  the  ftill  exercise  of  Chnrch  Discipline,  without  depend- 
ence npon  Foreign  Judicatories. 

•  Sketoh  of  the  Afsoo.  Bef.  Oh.  by  Dr.  Forsyth.— Do.  by  Dr.  Dalti 
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The  Body  thus  formed  was  composed  of  three  Presbyteries,  namheiing 
fourteen  ministers ;  though  the  number  was  immediately  increased  bj  the 
addition  of  the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry,  which  remained  in  oonnectioa 
until  1802.  One  of  the  first  Acts  of  the  Synod,  after  its  organixatio&, 
was  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  Articles,  afterwards  published  under  the 
name  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church;  but  these 
Articles  were  ultimately  laid  aside  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  faith  of 
the  Church.  The  Synod,  at  its  meeting  at  Green  Castle,  Pa.,  in  May, 
1799,  issued  its  formal  Standards,  consisting  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  the  Catechism,  with  a  revision  of  the  Articles  relating 
to  the  power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate.  The  Directory  for  Worship  and 
the  Propositions  of  Church  Government  remained  unchanged ;  while  the 
Rules  of  Discipline  and  Forms  of  Process  were  merely  reduced  to  a 
regular  system  for  the  sake  of  more  convenient  application.  The  Book, 
as  thus  prepared,  was  published  under  the  title, — **The  Constitution  and 
Standards  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  North  America," 

For  twenty  years  after  the  union,  the  Church  greatly  prospered,  inso- 
much that  the  demand  for  labourers  was  greater  than  the  Synod  coald 
possibly  supply.  While  the  Church  was  thus  increasing  its  numbers  and 
extending  its  boundaries,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Synod  should  he 
divided  into  subordinate  Synods,  and  that  delegates  should  be  chosen,  hy 
each  Presbytery,  to  attend  an  Annual  Assembly,  which  should  be  called 
a  General  Synod.  Accordingly,  at  the  meeting  in  New  York,  in  Octobtf, 
1802,  the  Provincial  Synods  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Scioto,  and  the 
Carolinas,  were  constituted;  and  in  May-,  1804,  the  first  General  Synod 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  met  in  Gruen  Castle,  Pa.,  in  which 
there  was  a  representation  of  the  eight  Presbyteries  of  which  the  Synod 
was  composed, — namely,  Washington,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Big 
Spring,  Kentucky,  Monongahela,  and  First  and  Second  Carolinas.  Tlui 
measure  did  not  result  favourably  to  the  prosperity  of  the  denomina^oo. 
The  Provincial  Synods,  on  account  of  the  wide  extent  of  country  covered 
by  them,  became  irregular  and  delinquent  in  their  meetings,  and,  after  a 
few  years,  ceased  to  assemble  altogether.  There  was  an  unfortunate 
centralizing  of  power,  by  means  of  which  a  spirit  of  jealousy  was  engen- 
dered in  different  portions  of  the  Church,  which  brought  in  its  train  very 
serious  evils.  The  Carolinas  were,  by  their  own  request,  constitnted  ai 
independent  Body,  leaving  the  General  Synod  composed  of  only  the 
Synods  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  About  the  same  time,  the 
proposition  for  a  union  with  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  having  been 
the  subject  of  protracted  discussion,  was  laid  aside.  In  1821,  at  the 
meeting  of  Synod  in  Philadelphia,  overtures  were  reoeiyed  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  a  Tinion  of  the  two 
Bodies ;  and  each  Body  appointed  a  committee  to  conduct  the  negotiatioa 
to  its  legitimate  result.  The  joint  Report  of  these  committees  recom- 
mended  that    '*the  different    Presbyteries  of    the    Associate   Reformed 
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Charcli  should  either  retain  their  separate  organization  or  be  amalgamated 
with  those  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  their  own  choice;"  that  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Associate  Eeformed  Church  should  be  consolidated ; 
and  that  the  Theological  Library  and  funds  belonging  to  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  should  be  transferred  to  the  Seminary  at  Princeton. 
This  plan,  having  received  the  approval  of  the  two  Bodies,  was  sent  down 
to  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyteries  for  their  action.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Synod,  in  1822,  it  appeared  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  Presbyteries  and  congregations  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
projected  union.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  Synod  resolved  to 
proceed,  and,  after  a  debate  of  several  days,  the  vote  was  taken,  and 
there  were  six  for  union,  five  against  it,  and  four  silent.  The  vote  was 
declared  to  be  in  favour  of  the  union ;  the  General  Synod  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church  was  declared  to  be  dissolved;  its  members  were  invited 
to  seats  in  the  General  Assembly;  and  the  Library  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Theological  Seminary  was  at  once  removed  to  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton.  This  library  was  recovered,  by  a  protracted 
law-suit,  in  1838. 

Thus  terminated  the  General  Synod,  without,  however,  involving  the 
extinction  of  the  Church  itself.  The  great  mass  of  her  ministry  and 
membership  remained  true  to  her  principles  and  interests,  and  set  them- 
selves at  once  to  the  work  of  endeavouring  to  heal  her  wounds  and  secure 
her  perpetuity.  The  Western  portions,  comprising  more  especially  the 
Presbyteries  of  Monongahela  and  Ohio,  in  the  Synod  of  Scioto,  had 
organized  themselves,  as  early  as  1820,  as  an  independent  Synod,  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  West.''  In  October, 
1839,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  form  a  new  Synod,  to  be  styled,  * '  The 
Second  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  West.*'  In  October,  1852,  a  third 
Synod  was  organized,  called  '*The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  Illinois." 
These  several  Synods  were  placed  under  the  care  of  a  General  Synod,  to 
be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  several  Presbyteries;  to  have  no 
appellate  power,  except  in  cases  of  doctrine ;  and  to  superintend  the  whole 
department  of  Missions.  It  was  called  **The  General  Synod  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  of  the  West;"  and  so  rapid  was  its  growth 
that,  in  1855,  when,  by  the  union  with  the  Synod  of  New  York,  it  ceased 
to  be  known  as  the  General  Synod  of  the  West,  it  included  within  its 
bounds  three  Synods  and  twenty-two  Presbyteries.  The  Southern  por- 
tion of  the  Church,  composing  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  was,  after  its 
withdrawal  from  the  General  Synod,  in  1821,  continued  as  an  independent 
Body,  under  the  name  of  **  The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South." 
This  Synod  has,  within  its  bounds,  eight  Presbyteries  and  sixty-five 
ministers.  About  1852  there  commenced  a  correspondence  between  this 
Body  and  the  General  Assembly,  with  reference  to  a  union;  and  the 
correspondence  is    still   continued   with   the    Southern  portion  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Church.  The  Synod  of  New  York,  haying  never  withdrawn 
from  the  General  Synod,  and  not  assented  to  the  Act  of  anion  with  the 
General  Assembly  in  1822,  occupied  the  ground,  and  claimed  the  rights, 
of  the  General  Synod.  Accordingly,  its  three  Presbyteries, — New  York, 
Washington  and  Saratoga,  met  as  a  Synod,  at  Newbnrgh,  in  September, 
1822,  and  unanimously  resolved  to  prosecute  their  appropriate  work  witli 
undiminished  vigour.  Such  was  the  increase  of  this  Body  that,  in  1855,  it 
numbered  six  Presbyteries,  including  fifty  ministers.  These  several 
Synods, — ^the  General  Synod  of  the  West,  the  Synod  of  the  South,  and 
the  Synod  of  New  York,  though  existing  as  three  independent  divbions. 
have  adhered  to  the  same  standards  and  been  united  in  a  general 
co-operation.  However,  in  May,  1855,  a  union  was  effected  between  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  and  the  General  Synod  of  the  West,  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa,  under  the  title  of  **The  General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church.'*  This  united  Body  entered  upon  its  work  both  harmonionslj 
and  efficiently.  At  the  time  when  the  union  with  the  Associate  Chareb 
was  consumated,  in  May,  1858,  it  contained  4  Synods,  28  Presbyteries, 
253  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  867  Congregations,  31,284  Communicants, 
3  Theological  Seminaries,  and  6  Foreign  Missionaries.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were,  in  this  Body,  the  following  periodical  publications: — The 
Christian  Instructor — a  Monthly,  published  at  Philadelphia;  the  United 
Presbyterian, — a  Weekly  newspaper,  published  at  Pittsburg;  and  Uic 
United  Presbyterian  of  the  West. 

As  early  as  1796  the  Synod  passed  an  Act  in  reference  to  a  Sjnolical 
fund,  one  of  whose  objects  was  declared  to  be  to  **  assist  pious  youth  who, 
from  poverty,  cannot  comfortably  and  successfully  pursue  their  studies, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  of  Theology  for  the  instruction 
of  such  as  design  the  Holy  Ministry."  In  1800,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  ministers,  it  was  resolved  to  take  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  in  order 
to  meet  the  then  present  exigency,  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  ministers  from  Scotland.  For  these  purposes  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason  was  sent  as  an  agent  to  Great  Britain  in  1802 ;  and  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  six  thousand  dollars,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  library.  He 
also  brought  with  him  five  Scottish  ministers,  who  came  with  a  view  to 
make  this  country  the  future  theatre  of  their  labours.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Synod,  in  May,  1804,  Dr.  Mason  was  chosen  Professor 
of  Theology,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Seminary  should  be  opened,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  1805;  and, 
accordingly,  on  that  day,  the  institution  commenced  its  course,  under 
highly  fovourable  auspices.  Tn  1809,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Mathews,  one 
of  the  first  class  of  students  in  the  institution,  was  elected  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature  and  Church  History — ^he  held  the  office  until 
1818,  and  then  resigned,  with  a  view  to  becoming  the  Pastor  of  a  Befbnaed 
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Dutch  Church  in  New  York.  In  1821,  Dr.  Mason,  having  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  Professorship  with  distinguished  ability  for  sixteen 
years,  and  finding  himself  broken  down  in  consequence  of  his  manifold 
and  nninterrupted  labours,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  place ;  and, 
at  length,  in  May,  1821,  the  institution  which  had  given  to  the  Church 
no  less  than  ninety-six  ministers,  was  obliged,  from  various  causes,  to 
suspend  its  operations. 

In  1825  the  Synod  of  the  West  resolved  to  establish  a  Theological 
Seminary  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kerr,  D.D.,  was  chosen  its 
first  Professor ;  but  he  had  held  the  office  only  four  years,  when  he  was  taken 
from  it  by  death.  In  1831, — the  place  having  been  somewhat  informally 
supplied,  during  the  two  preceding  years,  by  the  Rev.  Mungo  Dick, — the 
Rev.  John  T.  Pressly,  D.D.,  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the 
South,  was  chosen  to  the  office  of  Senior  Professor.  That  office  he  has 
continued  to  hold  till  the  present  time,  (1863,)  his  associates  in  charge 
of  the  institution  being  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Clarke,  D.D.,  who  was  chosen  to 
the  Professorship  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Criticism  in  1847,  and  the 
Rev.  D.  R.  Kerr,  D.D.,  who  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Church  Government  in  1851.  Not  less  than  three  hundred 
young  men  have  passed  through  their  preparatory  course  for  the  ministry 
in  this  institution. 

In  1829  the  Synod  of  New  York  resolved  to  revive  the  Seminary  that 
had  been  suspended  in  New  York  in  1821,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  McCarroU, 
D.D.,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen  the  first  Professor  In  1839  a 
fine,  commodious  edifice  was  completed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
institution,  and  in  1852,  the  Rev.  John  Forsyth,  D.D.,  was  called  to  the 
Professorship  of  Biblical  Criticism,  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church 
Government. 

In  1839  the  Synod  of  the  West  resolved  to  form  a  second  Synod  of  the 
West,  and  established  a  second  Theological  Seminary  within  its  bounds. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Claybaugh,  D.D ,  was  chosen  Professor  of  Theology, 
and  the  Rev.  S.  W.  McCracken,  Professor  of  Hebrew;  and  Oxford,  0., 
was  fixed  upon  as  its  location.  Dr.  Claybaugh  died  in  September,  1855, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Young.  In  1858  the 
Seminary  was  removed  from  Oxford  to  Monmouth,  111. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  has  a  flourishing  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  at  Due  West,  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  which  has  fur- 
nished Pastors  to  a  large  number  of  churches  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Synod,  and  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Church  at  large.  It  has 
also  nnder  its  care  a  highly  respectable  College  known  as  "Erskine 
College." 

The  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  Bodies  continued  separate  until 
1858,  when,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ministers  and  congregations  of 
each  side,  they  were  united  in  one  Body,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  <  hurch  of  North  America.     This  Body  now  (1868)  consists 
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of  a  General  Assembly,  7  Synods,  44  Presbyteries,  462  Ministers,  671 
Congregations,  and  57,514  Communicants.  It  has  3  Theological  Semin- 
aries, and  6  Foreign  Missionary  Stations. 

The  Associate  Eeformed  Church  declared,  in  its  standards,  issued  at 
Green  Castle,  in  1799,  that  it  is  **  the  will  of  God  that  the  Sac  fed  Songs, 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  be  sung  in  his  worship,  both  public 
and  private  *  *  *  *  nor  shall  any  composures  merely  human  be  sung  in 
any  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Churches.'*  This  law,  though  it  has  not 
always  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  has  never  been  repealed.  The  subject 
of  Communion  has,  at  different  times,  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Church,  and  the  action  which  has  been  taken  in  respect  to  it  has 
varied  with  the  diversity  of  circumstances.  The  General  Synod,  in  1811, 
passed  a  Eesolution,  recommending  mutual  forbearance,  and  evidently 
allowing  some  latitude  on  this  subject;  but  this  action,  in  connection 
with  the  remonstrances  of  Presbyteries  against  any  thing  like  promis- 
cuous communion,  together  with  the  publication  of  Dr.  Mason^s  celebrated 
work  on  '*  Catholic  Commmunion,"  combined  with  other  circumstances  to 
hasten  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Synod,  and  the  resolving  of  the 
different  Synods  into  separate  and  independent  Bodies.  In  1838  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  at  its  meeting  at  Salem,  passed  Eesolutions,  utterly 
disapproving  the  principle  or  practice  of  Open  Communion,  but  still  allow- 
ing, in  extraordinary  cases,  occasional  communion  with  themselves  to 
members  of  other  churches. 
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JAMES  PROUDFIT.* 

1754—1802. 

James  Prottdfit  was  bom  near  Pertih,  Scotland,  in  ike  year  1732.    His 

parents  were  of  respectable  standing,  and  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 

Scotland.     They  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  religions  education,  and,  as  was 

common  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  taught  him  the  Westminster  Catechism  with 

the  Scripture  proofe.     Having  evinced,  from  his  childhood,  a  serious  turn  of  mind 

and  great  fondness  for  study,  as  well  as  highly  respectable  talents,  he  was  early 

(kstined  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Goq)el,  and,  at  a  suitable  age,  was  sent  to  the 

University  for  his  education.     Hero  he  became  acquainted  with  some  members 

of  die  Secession ;  and,  having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  Established  Church, 

especially  from  having  witnessed  the  violent  settlement  of  Ministers  by  patrcmage, 

contrary  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  people,  he  resolved  to  change  lids  eocleeias- 

tical  connection,  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  united  with  that  branch  6£  the 

Secession  denominated  Anti-Burghers.     His  parents  earnestly  protested  against 

his  taking  this  step,  r^arding  it  as  &tal  to  his  prospects  of  temporal  preferment ; 

yet,  as  he  was  conscious  of  being  influenced  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  he  could 

not  be  persuaded  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and,  after  completing  his  literary  course, 

commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 

Moncrieff,t  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  denomination, — for  whom,  in  token  of 

his  hi^  regard,  he  afterwards  named  a  son.     Having  completed  the  prescribed 

theological  course,  in  1753,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Perth  and 

Dumferline  to  preach  the  Gospel.     About  this  time  frequent  applications  for  mii^ 

isterial  ud  were  made  to  the  Associate  Synod  in  Scotland,  by  persons  living  in 

the  British  Colonies,  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Secession.     The  Rev. 

Alexander  GeUatly  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Amot  had  been  sent  out  a  few  weeks 

before,  in  answer  to  their  implications ;  the  former  for  permanent  settlement  in  this 

country,  the  latter  to  labour  as  a  Missionary  for  a  single  year.     Mr.  Proudfit  was 

deemed  eminently  qualified  to  occupy  this  then  new  field  of  labour ;  and,  accord* 

inglj,  in  July,  1754,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  with  a  destination  tor  North 

America.     The  Ordination  Sermon  was  preached  by  tbe  Rev.  George  Brown, 

from  Gal.  i,  15,  16.     The  Presbytery  then  directed  him  to  repair  to  the  West 

of  Scotland,  and  remain  there  until  an  opportunity  should  offer  for  sailing  to 

North  America. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Mr.  Proudfit,  in  fulfilment  of  this  appointment,  embaiked 
for  America,  and,  after  a  fitvourable  passage,  reached  Boston  in  the  month  of 
September ;  and,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  proceeded  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  to  find  his  future  field  of  labour.     On  reaching  Philadelphia  he  met 

*  Christian  Magaiine,  11. — Ohristian  Instrnotor,  New  Series,  V. — MS.  from  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Proadfit. 

t  Alkxakder  Moncrisff  was  born  in  1695.  As  the  eldest  son,  he  inherited  the  estate 
of  Culfargie,  in  the  parish  of  Abernethy.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrews,  and  then  at  Lej- 
den  under  Mark  and  Wessel.  He  was  ordained,  and  installed  Minister  of  Abernethy,  in 
1720.  He  warmly  sympathised  with  Ebeneier  Erskine,  joined  in  the  protest  against  the 
eensare  inflicted  on  him,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Associate  Presbytery. 
He  died  October  7,  1761,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-second  of 
bis  ministrr.  He  published  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principle,  Rule  and  End  of  Moral  Actions; 
Christ's  Call  to  the  Rising  Generation;  Three  Sermons;  and  two  volumes  of  Misoellaneoos 
Sermons. 
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tho  Rev.  Mr.  Arnot,  who  had  ocnnpleted  his  missionary  tour,  and  was  titen 
returning  to  his  charge  in  Scotland.  Messrs.  Gellatly  and  Proudfit  were  now 
the  only  ministers  connected  with  the  Associate  Synod  in  these  Colonies;  and, 
after  prosecuting  their  labours  alone  for  about  six  years,  they  were  at  once 
gladdened  and  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  John  Mason  and  the  Ber. 
Kobert  Annan.  Mr.  Proudfit,  after  being  occupied  in  itmerant  service  seferal 
years. — planting  congregations  and  nurturing  them,  received  a  call  from  the 
Associate  Church  in  Pequea,  Pa.,  which  he  accepted,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
became  a  stated  Pastor.  He  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbouriK>od,  and  in  most 
fraternal  relations,  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  one  of  the  most  distingui^ied 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  day. 

When  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  was  constituted,  about  the  year  1780, 
Mr.  Proudfit  cast  in  his  lot  with  that  Body.  But,  owing  to  a  diversity  of  sen^ 
ment  in  relation  to  this  movement  among  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  mofe 
especially  owing  to  the  desolating  effects  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  his  congr^a- 
tion  became  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  he  began  to  look  out  for  a  larger 
field  of  useMness.  Just  at  that  juncture  two  calls  were  presented  to  him ;  one 
from  a  congregation  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  another  from  Salem,  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  accepted  the  latter  call,  and  removed  with  hk 
fiunily  to  Salem  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  There  was  not,  at  that  time,  a  minista 
of  his  own  denomination  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  scarcely  a  s^tkd 
minister  of  any  denomination  North  or  West  of  Albany,  in  the  State.  Hk 
labours  here  were  both  multiplied  and  arduous.  Though  nominally  Pastes  of 
the  Church  at  Salem,  yet  he  preached  occasionally  at  Cambridge,  Hebron  and 
Argyle,  in  Washington  County,  and  in  various  places  in  the  Counties  <^  Saratoga 
and  Montgomery ;  and  he  was  spared  to  see  what  he  found  well-ni^  a  moral 
wilderness  converted  into  a  garden. 

Mr.  Proudfit  having  become  quite  advanced  m  life,  and  his  health  bong 
seriously  impaired,  his  congregation,  in  1794,  united  in  calling  his  swi,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Proudfit,  to  become  his  coUeague ;  and  this  union  was,  accordin^y, 
happily  consummated.  He  continued,  however,  notwithstandmg  his  increasing 
infirmities,  to  share  in  the  discharge  of  parochial  duties  until  the  year  1799,  whai  be 
was  visited  with  a  paralytic  shock,  which  terminated  forever  his  public  services 
in  the  sanctuary.  From  this  time  his  powers  of  both  body  and  mind  rapidly 
decayed  until  ^^^  22d  of  October,  1802,  when  he  fell  asleep,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  ministry.  A  Sermon  was  preached  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  of  Hebron,  from  Psahn  ciii,  6: 
"  The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance." 

Of  Mr.  Proudfit*s  marriages  there  remains  but  a  very  defective  record. 
When  or  to  whom  he  was  first  married.  I  have  sought  in  vsun  to  ascertain — ^it  b 
known,  however,  that  by  this  marriage  there  were  seven  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Proudfit,  three  of  whom  entered  the  medical  professioD, 
two  were  merchants,  and  one  a  fermer.  His  second  wife  was  a  Miss  HoostOD. 
who  became  the  mother  of  one  daughter,  who  still  (1862)  survives. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  PROUDFIT,  D.  D. 
Provbssor  in  Union  Gollbob. 

SohenbOtadt,  June  i,  1855. 

Dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  James  Proudfit,  concerning  whom  you  inquire,  was  my 
father's  hrothcr,  both  having  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  this  country,  a  little 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  As,  however,  my  uncle  resided  at  Salem, 
N.  Y.,  and  my  father  in  York  County,  Pa.,  my  opportunities  for  seeing  my 
uncle  in  early  life  were  not  very  frequent,  being  limited  to  the  occasional 
visits  which  he  made  to  us,  chiefly  or  entirely,  when  he  attended  the  meetings 
of  Synod  at  Philadelphia.  Shortly  after  my  graduation  at  Dickinson  College, 
in  1798,  I  went  to  Salem,  and  took  up  my  residence  in  his  family,  and  pur- 
sued my  theological  studies  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  his  son,  the  late  Dr. 
Alexander  Proudfit.  I  continued  in  his  family  nearly  four  years;  and, 
though  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  him,  he  was,  during  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  rendered  quite  helpless  by  paralysis.  Though  I 
had  not  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  well  in  the  days  of  his  full  activity  and 
vigour,  I  had  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  witnessing  the  exercise  of  his 
passive  grac'es ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  in  this  respect  he  was  «  glorious " 
even  "in  ruin."  After  other  subjects  had  well-nigh  faded  from  his  mind,  the 
great  truths  of  religion  seemed  to  be  as  fresh  and  welcome  to  his  thoughts  as 
ever;  and  his  command  of  Scripture,  and  his  ability  to  refer  to  the  place 
where  any  particular  passage  was  to  be  found,  were  truly  surprising.  His 
religious  experience  was  so  deep,  and  his  religious  knowledge  so  thorough  and 
minute,  that  when  he  had  sunk  back  to  the  imbecility  of  childhood  in  relation 
to  every  other  subject,  he  could  still  bear  his  part  in  religious  conversation 
with  the  same  apparent  relish,  and  almost  with  the  same  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, as  in  his  better  days. 

Mr.  Proudfit  was  a  tall  man, — ^I  think  rather  more  than  six  feet  high,  and 
in  the  days  of  his  health  was  well  proportioned ;  though,  when  I  knew  most 
of  him,  he  was  somewhat  emaciated  by  disease.  Every  thing  about  his 
appearance  and  manners  betokened  gravity.  His  countenance,  though  not 
marked  by  any  thing  like  austerity,  indicated  an  uncommonly  thoughtful 
habit  of  mind.  His  movements  were  staid  and  deliberate,  and  his  whole 
appearance,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  eminently  clerical.  He  was  never- 
theless of  a  kind  and  amiable  temper,  and  was  not  destitute  of  humour, 
though  it  was  rare  that  he  thought  proper  to  indulge  it ;  and  I  might  almost 
say,  never,  unless  it  were  to  administer  a  timely  rebuke  to  impertinence.  He 
was  remarkable  for  having  all  his  feelings  and  faculties  under  the  most  perfect 
control — I  never  heard  of  his  being  thrown  off  his  guard  by  any  sudden 
emergency,  or  of  his  being  surprised  even  into  an  indiscretion. 

If  I  were  to  describe  his  intellect  in  a  single  word,  I  should  say  it  was 
eminently  sound.  He  was  not  distinguished  for  imagination,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
know,  for  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind;  but  he  was  remarkable  for  good 
judgment,  excellent  common  sense,  and  enlightened,  sober  and  practical  views 
of  whatever  subject  engaged  his  attention.  He  possessed  also  an  extraor- 
dinary memory;  having  every  part  of  the  Bible  at  his  command,  beyond 
almost  any  other  person  whom  I  have  ever  known :  insomuch  that  it  used  to  be 
said  that,  if  the  Bible  were  actually  to  be  lost  out  of  the  world,  he  could  go 
very  fiur  toward  replacing  it.  He  was,  in  a  very  high  degree,  a  practical  man. 
The  great  object  of  his  life  evidently  was  to  make  the  most  of  his  faculties  in 
doing  good  to  his  fellow- creatures,  and  promoting  his  Master's  cause  and 
honour. 

His  preaching  was  not  what  would  commonly  be  called  popular ;  but  it  was 
sensible,  well  considered  and  highly  instructive.     He  preached  from  copious 
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notei),  which,  I  believe,  were  always  written  in  short  hand.  He  made  much 
more  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  way  of  proof  and  illustration  than  is  com- 
mon  at  this  day,  or,  I  believe  I  may  add,  than  was  common  even  in  his  own. 
He  kept  his  hearers,  constantly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  delivering 
to  them  not  only  the  mind,  but  to  a  great  extent  the  very  letter,  of  the 
Spirit.  His  voice,  though  sufficiently  distinct,  was  rather  feeble ;  his  gestures 
were  few  and  not  particularly  forcible ;  and  his  general  manner  by  no  means 
distinguished  for  extraordinary  animation.  But  there  was  such  evident  sut 
cerity  pervading  every  thing  that  he  said,  and  so  much  good  sense,  combined 
with  rich  evangelical  instruction,  that  no  one  of  a  docile  spirit  could  fidl  to 
be  at  once  interested  and  edified  by  his  ministrations.  I  ought  to  add  tiut 
my  impressions  in  regard  to  his  preaching  are  derived  more  from  the  testi- 
mony of  others  than  from  my  own  observation.  In  my  early  life,  when  he 
used  to  visit  my  father,  I  remember  hearing  him  preach  in  a  bam  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  we  lived ;  but,  after  I  came  to  live  in  his  family,  the  only 
public  service  I  ever  heard  him  perform  was  at  the  Communion  table,  wha 
his  voice  had  become  so  feeble  that  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he 
could  be  heard. 

As  a  Pastor,  h<)  was  a  model  of  prudence,  fidelity  and  aQection.  He 
estimated  highly  this  kind  of  ministerial  influence,  and  always  aimed  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  His  visits  were,  for  the  most  part,  strictly  pastoral,  and 
designed  immediately  to  subserve  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  flock. 

Though  Mr.  Proudfit  was  decided  in  his  denominational  preferences,  he  wis 
a  truly  liberal  minded  man,  and  had  a  cordial  welcome  for  all  who  seemed 
to  him  to  bear  the  Saviour's  image.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  may  men- 
tion that  he  cheerfully  co-operated  in  the  formation  of  the  Northern  Mission- 
ary Society,  which  was  composed  of  Christians  and  Ministers  of  difi*erent 
denominations,  and  was  its  first  President.  Had  he  lived  at  the  present  daj, 
when  there  is  much  more  of  commingling  of  the  various  Christian  sects,  I 
doubt  not  that  both  his  principles  and  his  spirit  would  have  brought  him 
still  more  largely  and  extensively  in  contact  with  other  denominations. 

In  the  Judicatories  of  the  Church  his  modesty  always  diposed  him  to  giie 
place  to  others,  and  he  was  never  a  forward  or  noisy  member  of  any  Public 
Body.  But  he  was  always  discreet  and  judicious,  and  accomplished  more  by 
wise  counsels  than  most  others  did  by  long  speeches.  He  was  held  in  great 
respect  not  only  by  his  own  Body,  but  by  Christians  of  all  denominations, 
and  by  the  community  at  large. 

With  great  respect  I  am  truly  yours, 

B.  PROlTDFrr. 


JOHN  MASON,  D.D. 
1761—1792. 
FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  B.  DALES,  D.D. 

PuLADKLPHiA,  May  24, 18^. 
Bey.  and  dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  amomg  the  ho»- 
oored  and  useful  ministers  whom  your  work  is  designed  to  oommemoarate,  is  the 
venerable  Dr.  John  Mason,  (&tber  of  the  late  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,)  of  Nev 
York.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  investigate  his  histoiy,  by  a  refer^ice  to 
Presbyterial  and  Synodical  records,  and  have  gathered  also  whatever  tradidonaij 
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bxtorcoBiim  I  oould  obtain,  that  seemed  sufficiently  authentic ;  and,  though  the 
materials,  after  all,  are  very  scanty,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  together  nearly  all  that  now  remains  concerning  this  venerable  man. 

John  Mason  was  bom  near  Mid-Calder,  in  the  County  <^  Linlithgow,  Scot- 
land, in  the  year  17^,  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  &mily.  His  &ther  was  a  iar^ 
mer,  and  both  his  parents,  who  were  eminently  pious  persons,  died  while  he  was 
quite  young,  but  not  till  they  had  had  time  to  impress  him  with  the  obligations 
of  early  piety. 

His  early  training  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Associate  or  Secession  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  its  best  days.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1746,  this  branch  of  the 
Church  which,  in  thirteen  years,  had  grown  from  a  small  Presbytery  into  a  large 
and  useful  Synod,  was  unhappily  divided,  by  what  was  termed  ihe  "  Burgess 
oath,*^  into  the  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher  parties,  each  claiming  to  be  the  true 
Associate  Synod.  With  the  latter  of  them  Mr.  Mason  identified  himself,  and, 
after  a  thorough  preparatory  course,  pursued  his  theolc^cal  studies  at  Abemethy, 
with  the  Rev.  Alexander  Moncriefl^  the  first  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Anti- 
Burgher  Synod.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  spoke  the  Latin  language,  in  dis- 
coursing upon  History,  Philosophy  and  Theology,  with  as  much  ease  as  his 
mother  tongue ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  was  an  assistant  Professor  in 
Logic  and  Monl  Philosophy  in  the  Theological  Institution  where  he  had  himself 
studied.  His  piety  also  manifestly  kept  pace  with  his  literary  attamments;  and, 
even  at  that  early  period  of  his  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  spiritual  fervour 
and  devotion, — spending  much  of  his  time  in  his  closet,  and  sanctifying  all  his 
studies  and  labours  with  the  Word  of  Orod  and  with  prayer. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  for  his  entrance  on  the  work  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself.  Li  the  spring  ci  1761  the  Synod,  having  received  an  earnest 
petition  from  a  Congregation  in  New  York,  (long  known  as  the  '^  Cedar  Street 
Church,")  directed  his  Presbytery  to  ordain  him  to  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ministry. 
This  was  done ;  and  he  was  immediately  sent  out,  as  one  eminently  fitted,  by  his 
intelleetual  and  spiritual  endowments,  as  well  as  by  a  warm  attachment  to  the 
peculiarities  of  his  Church,  for  that  highly  important  and  resp(H)sible  place.  He 
came  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robert  Annan  and  John  Smart  t;  and, 
arriving  in  June,  was  shortly  afterwards  installed  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
people  tiiat  had  called  him.  His  heart  became  deeply  engaged  in  his  work ;  and 
80  much  was  he  affixsted  by  the  general  destitution  of  the  Gospel  in  its  purity 
and  power  throughout  tiie  country,  that  the  next  spring  he  addressed  several  com- 
municatioDs  to  the  Synod  in  Scotland,  soliciting,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  for 
additioDal  aid.  Accordingly,  the  Synod  designated  a  number  to  this  field  ;  only 
one  of  whom,  however,  Mr.  William  Marshall,  a  native  of  Abemethy,  and  at  that 
time  a  student  under  Mr.  Moncrieff,  became  an  efficient  labourer.  By  order  of 
the   Synod,  he  was  licensed  at  an  early  day,  and  sent  to  this  work ;  and,  after 

*  Thin  oath  was  the  one  administered  to  all  town  officers,  and  the  clanse  which  occasioned 
all  the  painful  and  disastrous  results  to  the  Secession  Church,  was  as  follows : — *'  Here  I 
protet t,  before  Ood  and  your  lordships,  that  I  profess  and  allow  with  my  heart  the  true 
religion,  presently  professed  within  this  realm,  and  authorised  by  the  laws  thereof  ;  I 
shall  abide  thereat  and  defend  the  same  till  my  life's  end, — renouncing  the  Roman  reli- 
gion, called  Papistry."  The  question  was, — Can  members  of  the  Associate  Synod  pro- 
fessj  »s  the  tme  religion,  that  which  the  State  establishes  in  the  Church  from  which  the 
Seoessicn  was  made  7    Burghers  said  Aye — Anti- Burghers  said  Nay. 

f  Mr.  Smart,  after  remaining  a  few  years  in  this  conn  try,  returned  to  Scotland,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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labouring  for  some  time,  was  orduned  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Congr^itiaD 
of  Deep  Rmi  and  Neahaminy,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  August  30, 1765, — Mr.  Mason 
preaching  the  Sermon  from  John  iii,  10,  and  constituting  ^e  pastOTsl  rdatkn. 

Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Mason  became  deeply  interested  in  the  relations  between 
the  Burners  and  the  Anti-Burghers  in  this  Country ;  and,  feeling  that  the  mat- 
ters which  alienated  brethren  in  Scotland  ought  not  to  separate  th^n  here,  and 
that  the  hands  of  all  would  be  strengthened  by  gathering  these  different  Bodies 
together,  he  earnestly  undertook  to  effect  a  union  between  them.  The  di^nle 
which  had  long  been  carried  on  between  the  two  Seoessiofi  Synods  at  home,  he 
characterized  as  *'  the  dry,  the  fruitless,  the  disgracing  and  pernicious  controTez^ 
about  the  Burgess  Oath."  He  said, — "  This  controversy  has  done  infinite  iigiiry 
to  the  cause  of  God  in  Scotland,  and  wherever  it  has  shed  its  malignant  influences. 
For  my  own  part  I  cannot  reflect  upon  it  without  shame  and  perplexity.  Thoo^ 
we  differ  only  about  the  meaning  of  some  Burgess  Oaths  and  Acts  of  Parliamesl 
yet  our  mutual  opposition  ha8  been  as  fierce  as  probably  it  would  have  bem  hid 
we  differed  about  the  most  important  points  of  Christianity.  The  infiituatioD  we 
have  fidlen  into  will  amaze  posterity."  With  this  feeling  he  went  forward,  and 
though  his  course  displeased  the  Synod  in  Scotland,  and  even  caused  his  Dame 
to  be  erased  from  the  roll,  **  as  no  longer  entitled  to  a  seat  among  them,  until 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  bringing  his  case  to  a  final  trial,"  yet  he  saw 
much  of  his  heart's  desire  and  prayer  granted, — the  distinction  between  the  Bat- 
ghers  and  the  Anti-Burghers,  in  this  country,  entirely  broken  down ;  and  a  ood- 
sequent  happy  increase  of  vital  godliness  in  the  churches,  and  of  saving  kD01^ 
ledge  among  the  destitute  in  various  parts  of  the  land. 

Up  to  the  month  of  May,  1776,  there  was  but  one  Associate  Presbyteiy  in 
this  country.  This  was  the  "Associate  Presbytery  ci  Pennsylvania,  sobOTdiDite 
to  the  Associate  Synod  of  Edinburgh,"  and  there  were  thirteen  ministers  meo- 
bers  of  it  These  were  scattered  over  such  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  their 
meeting  together  was  attended  with  so  great  expense  of  mcmey  and  tame,  tiat 
they  found  it  impossible  to  have  that  active  co-operation  which  is  neo^saiy  if 
most  effectively  advancing  the  cause  of  Christ  Mr.  Mason,  therefore,  eiilj 
fitvoured  a  division  of  the  Presbytery,  which,  afier  some  discussion,  was  e&cted 
with  general  unanimity.  And  though  this  division  was  blamed  by  the  Synod  in 
Scotland,  inasmuch  as  it  was  m^de  without  consulting  that  Supreme  Judicatoiy, 
'  yet,  so  &r  as  this  country  was  concerned,  hannony  and  efficiency  were  happij 
promoted  by  it,  and  the  good  work  was  more  energetically  and  SDoceBafbllj 
carried  forward.  The  division  of  the  Presbytery  into  two,  and  the  facility  whieh 
was  thus  afforded  ministers  of  holding  regular  official  intercourse,  really  paxxDoted 
the  unity  and  efficiency  which  Mr.  Mason  so  ardently  sou^t 

This  movement,  in  behalf  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  ^ 
Scottish  Churches  in  the  Provinces,  was  esaiy  afterwards  Mowed  by  another 
towards  a  union  of  an  extensive  and  most  important  kind.  Thus  fiur  the  seveni 
Reformed  Presbyteries, — the  Associate  which  was  organized  in  1754,  and  the 
Eeformed  Presbyterian  or  Covenanter,  in  1774,  had  been  subordinate  to  Synods 
in  Scotland.  During  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  however,  the  oommmiicatiQn 
with  the  mother  country  had  been  almost  entirely  interrupted,  and  the  nunisten 
in  the  several  Presbyteries  had  been  led  to  feel  a  painful  necessity  for  Synods, 
and  an  ecclesiastical  state  of  things  adapted  to  their  new  condition  in  the  land  d 
their  adoption.    But  they  were  weak  in  their  separate  and  divided  positioD.    Mr. 
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Mason,  therefore,  readily  listened  to  any  proposition  which  had  in  view  a  union 
of  brethren,  of  *'  like  precious  &ith ; "  and  after  some  years  of  prayerM  con- 
ference and  deliberation,  he  and  his  friends,  the  Rev.  Robert  Annan  of  WalMl, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Rev.  James  Proudfit  of  New  Perth,  now  Salem,  N.  Y.,  agreed 
to  a  basis  which  was  accepted  by  the  entire  Reformed  Presbytery,  composed  of  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Cuthbertson,*  Dobbin  and  Lind.  After  further  negotiations,  these 
Presbyteries  met  with  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Pequea,  and 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1782,  agreed  upon  a  general  union.  And  that  the  very 
name  of  ^e  United  Body  might  be  indicative  of  its  origin,  it  was  styled,  "  The 
Associate  Reformed  Church." 

In  all  these  movements  Mr.  Mason  bore  a  leading  part,  drafting,  as  is  believed, 
the  leading  articles  of  the  basis  of  Union ;  and  he  was  honoured  with  the  office 
of  Moderator,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  United  Body  in  General  Synod,  Octo- 
ber, 1783.  Indeed,  whatever  tended  to  the  unity  of  the  visible  Body  of  Christ 
was  most  congenial  to  his  feelings.  And,  from  the  time  that  this  union  was  con- 
sonunated,  he  seemed  to  labour  with  even  greater  interest  and  success  than  ever. 
Nor  was  he  without  ample  furniture  for  his  work.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  and 
vigorous  mind,  of  extensive  learning  and  fervent  piety.  As  a  Preacher,  he  was 
uncommonly  judicious  and  instructive,  and  his  ministrations  were  largely  attended. 
Afl  a  Pastor,  he  was  especially  feithful  and  diligent.  To  great  learning  there  were 
united  in  him  meekness,  prudence,  diligence,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  an 
affectionate  superintendence  of  the  interests,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  his  fiock. 
He  so  arranged  his  studies  and  other  eogagements  in  regard  to  thne,  that  he  had 
always  some  part  of  the  afternoon  to  devote  to  visiting  the  £imilies  of  his  con- 
gregation. These  visits  were  short,  the  conversation  was  serious,  awakening, 
instructive  and  affectionate,  and  seldom  did  he  leave  a  house  without  solemn 
prayer  on  behalf  of  its  inmates.  He  did  not  consider  any  of  his  people's  inte- 
rests as  beneath  his  notice,  while  his  matured  judgment  and  enlarged  experience 
made  him  a  wise  counsellor  and  useful  friend.  On  one  occasion  a  lady,  at  whose 
house  he  called,  in  the  spirit  of  a  fitithful  Pastor,  told  him  that  she  was  sadly 
troubled  by  unworthy  servants.  "  Ah,  Madam,"  said  he,  "  have  you  over  prayed 
to  the  L<»rd  to  provide  worthy  servants  for  you  ?  Nothing  which  concerns  our 
comfort  is  too  minute  for  the  care  of  our  Heavenly  Father." 

*  John  Cuthbertson  was  born  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1720.  He  stadied  for  the 
ministrj  probably  under  the  Rev.  John  McMillan,  the  father  and  founder  of  the  Reformed 
Presbytery  of  Scotland.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1752,  and,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  wns  the  only  Reformed  Presbyterian  Mioister  io  America.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  he  came  hither  on  his  own  motion,  prompted  by  his  own  missionary  seal,  or  by 
the  formal  appointment  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery.  This  Judicatory  was  constituted 
August  1,  1743,  by  two  ministers,  with  their  elders, — ^namely,  Rev.  Messrs.  John  McMil- 
lan and  Thomas  Nairn,  and  eight  years  afterwards  (1752)  the  small  Body  was  rent 
asander  by  a  dispute  among  its  members  regarding  some  doctrinal  points.  This  was  the 
Tery  year  of  Mr.  Cuthbertson's  arrival  in  America;  and  the  smallness  of  the  Body,  in  its 
unit^  state  even,  would  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  lending  him  much  aid  in 
his  mission.  He  seems  to  have  established  himself  in  Octorora,  though,  for  twenty  years, 
he  had  sole  charge  of  the  small  Reformed  Presbyterian  Societies  scattered  over  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  and  of  course  a  very  large  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  travelling.  He 
entered  cordially  into  the  Union  in  1782,  and,  until  the  close  of  his  life,  appears  to  have 
regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  Synod.  After  the  Union,  his  field  of  labour  was 
restricted  to  his  own  immediate  charge  at  Octorora,  though  he  seems  to  have  retained 
the  habit*  to  some  extent,  of  visiting  many  of  the  localities  where  Covenanters  had 
settled.  Daring  the  last  visit  of  this  sort  that  he  made,  some  rumours  got  afloat  prejn- 
dieial  to  his  character  for  temperance,  which  were  broueht  to  the  notice  of  Synod, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  He  had  evidently  acted  indiscreetly,  since  his  own 
Presbytery*  after  an  investigation,  administered  a  formal  rebuke  to  him,  and  suspended 
him  fh>m  the  ezeroise  of  the  ministry  for  four  weeks.    He  died  at  Octorora,  March  10, 1791 
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On  another  ooohbioq  he  met,  in  his  pastocal  charge,  a  difficoUy  wfaidi  senoas 
young  persQDB  often  experienoe.  A  dau^ter  of  the  exoeUent  Mra.  Isabdk 
Graham  had  wished  to  be  e(»mected  ?rith  his  oharch,  bat  was  afraid  that  her 
heart  was  not  sufficiently  engaged  in  ^  servioe  of  Ood«  Her  case  was  made 
known  to  him.  With  a  peculiar  kindness  and  solemnity  of  manner,  he  said, — 
**  If  the  world,  with  all  its  wealth,  pleasures  and  power  were  fJaoed  in  one  scale, 
and  Christ  alone  in  the  othw ,  whidi  would  your  heart  freely  dnnse  as  its 
portion?"  "Oh,  Christ,  Sir,  Christ,"  sud  she.  "Come  then,"  said  he, 
"  and  show  this  by  professing  Him  before  the  world,  trusting  for  the  gnoe  bj 
which  a  weak  &ith  may  yet  attain  the  fiill  assurance."  She  came;  and  of  her 
and  her  sisters  their  mother  aflterwards  said, — "  I  have  reason  to  think  the  Lad 
ratified  their  surrender  ci  themselves  to  Him."  Y^  similar  was  his  fiothU 
dealing  with  the  late  ezoeUent  Dr.  Alexander  Proudfit,  in  the  dwracter  cf  t 
tender  counsellor  and  friend.  Just  alter  graduating  with  much  hoDOur  sft 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1792,  and  when  somewhat  excited  with  amfai* 
tious  feelmgs  and  hopes,  Mr.  Proudfit  called  on  Mr.  Mason  for  advice  in  re^eet 
to  his  future  course.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  profession  be  had 
chosen,  Mr.  Proudfit  answered  that  he  had  not  yet  fully  determined.  Instantlj, 
discerning  the  cause  of  his  indecision,  the  venerable  Pastor  and  friend  replied, — 
"Alexander, — ^if  you  leave  the  servioe  of  Christ  in  the  Ministry  fiw  the  parsoit 
of  worldly  honours,  He  will  raise  up  others  to  serve  Him,  but  you  may  be  lost" 
Immediately  this  "  word  in  season  "  was  blessed ;  and,  from  that  short  intermix 
the  young  student  went  ferth  to  become  ^  man  whom  many  have  risen  tq»  to  cal 


As  a  public  man,  Mr.  Mason  was  greatly  respected  and  honoured,  and  ^oted 
an  extensive  and  benign  influence.  From  1779  to  1785  he  was  a  fiuthiol  aad 
useful  Trustee  d  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1786  received  from  thtt 
institution  ihe  honoraiy  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  the  time  of  lai 
country's  need  he  also  showed  himself  his  country's  friend.  Leaving  the  ooa- 
forts  of  home,  during  the  occupancy  ci  New  York  by  the  British  anny,  in  ikt 
War  of  tiie  Eevdution,  and  placing  his  fiunily  at  Pluckemin,  N.  J.,  be  wiSinglj 
encountered  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  camp,  that  he  mi^t,  as  a  Ohaplam, 
counsel  and  encourage  the  American  troops  in  their  strug^e  for  liberty  and  ftr 
right.  Nor  was  he  less  zealous  for  what  he  deemed  ecclesiastical  rights, — for 
when  an  attempt  was  made  some  years  before,  to  set  up,  on  the  model  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Enghmd,  an  Arehbishc^ric,  he  drew  a  strong  pen  in 
opposition  to  the  measure,  and  perhaps  had  as  much  to  do  as  any  oth^  peraon  ia 
defeating  it. 

In  his  own  femily  Dr.  Mason  was  eminently  fidthful  and  h«ppy.  Much  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  devotional  exercises.  His  children  were  r^ularly  instmcted 
in  the  Scriptures,  the  Psalms  versified,  and  tiie  Assembly's  Catechism  w^ 
proofe ;  and  often  did  his  distinguished  son,  the  late  Dr.  Jc^n  M.  Mason,  asoc3)t 
his  own  ability,  which  every  one  knew  to  be  most  remarkable,  to  quote  extended 
and  apprc^riate  passages  of  Scripture,  to  the  early  training  whidi  he  reooved 
from  his  venerable  fether.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  ministerial  tvethreii,  how- 
ever they  might  belong  to  a  different  denomination  from  himself,  he  exhitNted 
the  most  kind  and  firatemal  spirit,  and  studied  in  every  way  to  prconote  their 
interests.  When,  fer  instance,  the  first  movement  was  made,  about  the  year 
1770,  for  having  English  preaohmg  in  the  Bef(»med  Dutdi  Churdies  in  New 
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York,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Br.  Laidlie,  a  great  excitement  prevailed^ 
Some  forty  or  fifty  fiunilies  were  so  disturbed  by  this  innovation  upon  dieir  long 
established  order,  that  they  determined  at  onoe  to  leave  the  deiominatkn. 
Accordingly,  they  waited  upon  Dr.  Mason,  and  informed  him  of  their  wish  to 
attach  themselves  to  his  charge.  His  congregation  was  at  that  time  comparatively 
feeble,  and  such  an  accession  would  have  been  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  him. 
Without,  however,  hesitating  a  moment,  he  calmly  told  them  that  he  thought 
them  acting  under  the  influence  of  improper  feelings, — ^that  they  had  better 
return  to  their  church;  and  if,  after  six  months  or  a  year,  they  found  error 
preached,  or  that  their  souls  were  sufiering  for  spiritual  things,  and  that  God, 
and  not  merely  their  passions,  pointed  them  to  such  a  change  as  they  now  pro- 
posed, he  would  then  consider  the  request  to  be  taken  under  his  pastoral  care. 
The  majority  of  them  returned.  Dr.  Laidlie  prospered  in  his  ministry,  and  on 
Dr.  Mason  and  his  flock  came  the  blessing  of  the  Peace-maker.  Indeed,  his 
heart  wanned  with  Christian  love;  and  his  counsels  and  energies  were  always 
ready  for  any  work  that  promised  good.  This  was  so  peculiar  that,  when  he 
died,  his  venerable  and  attached  friend,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Kodgers,  of  New  York, 
said, — "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lost  my  right  arm." 

His  labours  were  abundant, — often  extending  to  distant  places  in  his  own  and 
neighbouring  States;  and  his  ministerial  services  were  attended  with  an  unction 
which  made  them  of  a  sweet  savour  to  those  who  hungered  and  thirsted  after 
righteousness.  At  length,  however,  the  energies  of  nature  gave  way.  After 
labouring  nearly  thirty  years  in  his  charge,  his  recollection  suddenly  feiled  him 
one  day  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  and  he  sat  down  in  his  pulpit,  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. Rising,  in  a  few  moments,  he  was  enabled  to  say,  in  a  peculiarly  tender 
maimer,  that  he  considered  this  event  as  a  call  from  his  Heavenly  Master  to 
expect  a  speedy  dismission  from  earth,  and  then  solemnly  admonished  them  to  be 
prepared  for  the  will  of  God.  It  was  a  touching  scene.  His  people  loved  him 
as  a  fitther,  and  were  dissolved  in  tears.  He  thence  passed  to  his  house,  and  was 
Portly  attacked  with  his  last  illness.  Patient  and  self-possessed,  through  the  grace 
which  he  loved  to  magnify,  the  scene  of  his  departure  was  joyful  and  triumphant 
His  views  of  Christ,  in  his  grace  and  in  his  glory,  were  rich  and  refreshing,  and 
next  to  these  he  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  beauty  and  power  of  brotherly  love  in 
the  Church  of  God.  Calling  his  dau^ter  to  his  side,  he  requested  her  to  write 
a  letter  which  should  be  directed  to  each  member  of  the  Synod.  That  letter 
was  short,  but  how  rich  in  the  spirit  ai  Him  who  said,  "  Love  one  another !"  It 
was  tbis: 

"  Dear  Brethren  : — Farewell ;  be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live 
in  peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you/' 

"  Your  dying  brother, 

"  JOHN  MASON." 

At  length,  on  tbe  19th  of  April,  17d2,  he  died ;  and  his  death,  like  his  life, 
was  an  honourable  testimony  to  his  Redeemer's  power  and  grace. 

Dr.  Mason  was  twice  happily  married ;  and,  by  boUi  marriages,  became  con- 
nected with  respectable  Dutch  &milies  in  New  Fork.  His  first  wife  was  Catha^ 
rine  Van  Wyck,  who  became  the  mother  of  nine  diiklr^,  of  whom  only  three 
lived  to  maturity.  The  eldest  of  these  (Helen)  became  the  wife  of  Matthew 
DuDcan,  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  mother  of  John  M.  Duncan,  D.D., 
lor  many  years  Pastor  of  the  Associate  Eeformed  Church  in  Baltimore.  The 
Vol   IX.  2 
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second  was  the  late  Dr.  John  M,  Mason,  whose  praise  is  in  both  hem]q)b«r6L  Tk 
youngest  (Margaretta)  was  married  to  the  Hon.  John  Brown,  one  of  the  first 
Senators  in  Congress  from  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Mason  died  June  31,  1784.  He 
was  subsequently  married  to  Sarah  Van  Alstine,  who  had  no  children,  and  Bo^ 
vived  him  many  years. 

With  mudi  respect  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  B.  DALES. 

FROM  MRS.  JOANNA  BETHUNE. 

New  York,  June  26, 1849. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir :  In  complying  with  your  request  for  some  account 
of  my  early  friend  and  Pastor,  Dr.  Mason,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  God's 
word,  Deuteronomy  viii,  2 :  "  And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee 
and  to  prove  thee,  what  was  in  thine  heart,  or  whether  thou  wouldst  keep 
his  commandments  or  no." 

My  mother  and  family  were  introduced  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  by  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Ellis,  of  Paisley,  in  Scotland.  He  was  the  first  to  welcome  us  to  t  for- 
eign land,  and  his  kind  attentions  to  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ceased  onlr 
with  his  life.  He  was  the  first  to  persuade  me  publicly  to  acluiowledge  God 
as  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  I  was  received  into  the  communion  of  his 
church  early  in  the  year  1791.  The  next  year  I  saw  his  remains  consigned 
to  the  tomb,  and  ceased  not  to  weep,  and  refused  to  be  comforted,  till  his  plice 
was  supplied  by  his  distinguished  son,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason. 

Though  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dr.  Mason,  I  have  still  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  personal  appearance  and 
manner.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  not  corpulent,  had  black  hair,  and  t  mild 
but  penetrating  black  eye.  He  was  distinguished  for  gentlemanly  manners, 
staid  deportment  and  decision  of  character.  He  was  strict  in  his  &mily  disci- 
pline, uncommonly  systematic  in  all  his  habits,  and  withal  "  given  to  hospi- 
tality." His  sermons  were  thoroughly  studied,  his  delivery  was  plain  and 
energetic,  and  every  thing,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  indicated  a  paramoont 
regard  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  If  an  anecdote  were 
admissible,  the  following  might  perhaps  serve  to  illustrate  his  character  more 
fully.  A  worthy  Minister  from  Ireland,  of  somewhat  eccentric  habits  and 
manner,  travelled  as  a  Missionary  through  the  United  States,  and  occasionally 
occupied  Dr.  Mason's  pulpit.  The  good  man  was  much  annoyed  at  the  £ish- 
ionable  style  of  the  ladies'  dress  in  those  days,  particularly  their  high  head- 
dresses, and  urged  Dr.  Mason  to  preach  against  them.  "  My  dear  Sir,"  replied 
the  Doctor,  "  my  business  is  more  with  the  heart  than  the  head.  Looking  to 
God  to  give  effect  to  my  preaching,  I  endeavour  to  convince  my  hearers  that 
they  are  sinners,  that  they  need  a  Saviour,  and  that  they  are  bound  to  humWe 
themselves  before  God,  and  give  themselves  wholly  to  his  service.  When  this 
is  effected,  the  head-dresses  will  come  down  of  themselves." 

I  will  only  add  the  following  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Mason's  death,  from  a  letter 
written  by  my  beloved  and  venerated  mother,  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  to  a 
friend  in  Scotland : 

"  New  York,  April,  1792.— Sabbath  nooo. 

"  It  is  not  my  custom  to  take  my  pen  on  this  day,  even  to  write  to  a  Christiaa 
ft'iend,  having  occasion  for  my  whole  time  with  my  family  and  with  my  God  In  «cret; 
but  I  cannot  go  to  dinner;  I  cannot  eat;  I  cannot  talk  to  my  girls;  my  heart  mnrt 
bleed  aft-esh  upon  the  same  altar  where  it  has  often  been  pierced.  Oh,  Madam,  nj 
dear  Dr.  Mason  goes  and  leaves  me  here  alone;  in  all  probability,  his  course  is  nearly 
finished,  and  his  crown  awaits  him.    Five  physicians  now  attend  him  closely.   I  hare 
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seen  him  oft«n,  and  he  says. — 'All  is  well,  and  all  vnll  be  well.*  Of  the  physicians 
he  said, — *  Yes,  yes,  it  is  very  well,  they  are  useful  men  in  God's  hands.  They  may 
be  useful  in  patching  up  this  tabernacle  a  little.  If  it  be  raised  to  usefulness,  I  am 
content.  If  not  to  usefulness,  I  do  not  desire  it.  I  feel  no  concern  about  the  issue 
of  this  :  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.' 

"  Sabbath  Evening. — I  have  again  seen  my  dear  Pastor,  and  discern  the  clay  dis- 
solving fast.  The  words  of  dying  saints  are  precious  ;  and  his  are  few.  He  thus 
accosted  me : — ^  I  am  just  awaiting  the  will  of  Grod;  for  the  present,  I  seem  a  useless 
blank  in  his  hand;  I  can  say  very  little  ;  be  not  too  anxious  for  my  life,  but  transfer 
your  care  to  the  Church;  my  life  or  death  is  but  a  trifle;  if  the  Lord  have  any  use 
for  me,  it  is  easy  for  Him  to  raise  me  up  still;  and  if  He  do,  it  will  be  agreeable  to 
observe  his  hand  distinct  from  men;  if  He  should  not,  you  will  all  be  cared  for; 
leave  all  to  Him  and  seek  his  glory.'  He  could  say  no  more,  nor  will  I  to-night,  but 
address  myself  to  our  Lord  on  his  behalf,  yours,  my  own  and  our  dear  concerns. 

"April  23,  Monday. — It  is  finished.  My  dear  Minister's  dying  scene  is  over.  On 
Thursday,  the  19th  of  this  month,  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  Lord 
received  his  spirit  and  laid  his  weary  fiesh  to  rest.  He  had  a  sore  conflict  with  the 
king  of  terrors,  who  seemed  allowed  to  revel  through  every  part  of  his  mortal  frame. 
His  legs  were  mortified  to  his  knees.  He  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  for  four 
weeks,  and  died  in  his  chair.  Like  his  Master,  he  groaned,  but  never  complained. 
He  had  a  draught  of  his  Master's  cup;  but  the  bitter  ingredient,  deseftioiiy  made  no 
part  of  it.  I  had  the  honour  to  close  his  eyes,  and  to  shut  those  dear  lips  from  whence 
so  many  precious  truths  have  proceeded,  and  to  mix  with  the  ministering  spirits 
who  attended  to  hail  the  release.  •  •  •  This  is  a  great  work  finished.  Dr.  Mason 
was  a  city  set  on  a  hill.  He  was  with  the  army  during  all  the  War,  after  the  evac- 
uation of  New  York;  had  great  influence  over  the  soldiers;  preached  the  Gospel  of 
peace  uniformly,  but  never  meddled,  with  politics,  though  he  was  fully  capable.  In 
every  situation  the  Lord  supported  him  in  uniformity  and  consistency  of  character; 
and  carried  him  through  without  a  single  spot  or  stain." 

I  have  written  under  great  infirmity,  being  now  in  my  eightieth  year ;  and 
I  only  regret  that  you  have  not  found  one  more  capable  than  myself  of  per- 
forming the  service  you  have  asked  of  me. 

Wishing  you  success  in  all  your  labours  of  love, 
I  remain,  Reverend  Sir, 

Yours,  with  Christian  respect  and  regard, 

JOANNA  BETHUNE 


ROBERT  ANNAN.* 
1761—1819. 

BoBERT  Annan,  a  son  of  Eobert  Annan  (his  mother's  maiden  name  was 
liandales)  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Cupar,  Fife,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1742.  Of 
His  early  history  nothing  definite  can  now  be  ascertained.  After  pursuing  the 
usual  course  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  he  commenced  the  study  of  The- 
ology under  the  venerable  Alexander  Moncrieff,  one  of  the  original  Seceders. 
Among  his  fellow-students  were  Messrs.  John  Mason  and  James  Proudfit,  who 
afterwards  became  fellow-labourers  with  him  in  this  country.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Perth,  when  only  about  nineteen  years  old,  and 
was,  shortly  after,  appomted  by  the  Synod  to  visit  the  American  Colonies  in  the 
capadty  of  a  Missionary.  He  was  little  inclined  to  accept  the  appointment,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  at  his  option  whether  or  not  to  do  so,  as  the 
Sjnod,  from  their  earnest  desire  to  supply  the  waste  places  of  the  New  World, 

*  Christian  Instraotor,  1845. — MS.  from  Samuel  Annan,  M.D. 
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had  passed  an  Act,  prohibiting  the  name  of  any  probationer  appointed  to  Americft 
from  being  proposed  to  any  vacant  congregation  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Annan  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  sommer  <^  1761,  and,  after  labouring 
as  an  itinerant  about  four  years,  was  ordained  and  installed  at  Neelytown,  N.  Y.,  ' 
in  1765.     Here  he  remained  fourteen  years,  having  charge  at  fir^  of  whal  are 
now  the  congregations  of  Hamptonburg,  Little  Britiun,  Graham's  Chnrdi,  and 
Bloomingbur^,  though,  ultimately,  he  confined  himself  to  one  of  them. 

When  tiie  War  of  the  Bevolution  broke  out,  and  throng  its  whole  progioB, 
Mr.  Annan  showed  hunself  a  most  earnest  patriot,  and  not  only  in  his  private 
intercourse  but  in  the  pul]Mt  vigcmnisly  defended  the  American  cause.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  may  serve  as  an  illustraticm  of  his  patriotic  ardour: — In  tihe  fiJl 
ci  1776  the  people  of  Boston,  being  reduced  to  great  straits  in  respect  to  pvxm- 
sions,  sent  over  to  the  State  of  New  York  for  aid ;  and,  accordingly,  a  pubfie 
meeting  to  respond  to  this  application  was  held  in  the  town  of  Hanover,  (noir 
Montgomery.)  As  no  other  person  could  be  found  who  was  able  to  speak  to 
advantage  in  vindication  of  American  rights,  Mr.  Annan,  finally,  though  rdoo 
tantiy,  consented.  The  discussion,  after  a  while,  b^an  to  wax  unduly  warm, 
when,  to  prevent  its  becommg  a  bitter  strife,  Mr.  Annan  suddenly  cried  oat, — 
"  As  many  as  are  in  favour  of  assisting  the  people  of  Boston  and  the  cause  of 
liberty,  follow  me."  The  effect  was  well-nigh  electric — as  he  moved  out  of  the 
house,  nearly  the  whole  ajssembly  followed  him. 

Mr.  Annan's  fervid  patriotism,  and  especially  his  denunciation  of  the  British 
Gk)vemment,  dming  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  made  him  a  man  of  mark,  and 
attracted  the  attention  even  of  the  Father  of  his  comitiy.  On  one  oocaaon,  wfaik 
the  army  was  in  winter  quarters,  Washington,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton, the  Marquis  La&yette  and  Gleneral  Knox,  paid  him  a  visit.  On  their  anv 
val,  they  found  him  engaged  in  teaching  two  of  his  sons  the  Greek  Testanoent. 
They  stayed  a  considerable  time,  Washington  taking  the  lead  in  the  conversatioo. 
Colonel  Hamilton,  afler  the  other  three  had  left  the  room,  took  up  the  Greek 
Testament  and  looked  at  it  as  if  he  were  fiimiliar  with  it.  Mr.  Annan  sappoeed 
that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  illustrious  party  that  could  translate  a  word  of  IL 

Of  the  union  by  which  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  was  ccmstitoted  Mr. 
Annan  was  an  earnest  and  efficient  advocate.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  Providence  of  God  had,  by  the  Independency  of  the  United  States, 
so  reduced  the  difference  between  the  two  parties  that  there  was  no  sufficieiit  rea- 
son why  they  should  remain  any  longer  asunder;  and  the  final  effecting  of  tiie 
Union,  which  was,  in  no  small  degree,  through  his  instrumentality,  was  a  coDsam- 
mation  which  he  welcomed  with  devout  joy.  At  a  later  period  (in  1802)  he 
expressed  himself  decidedly  &vourable  to  a  Union  between  the  Associate  R^xmed 
Synod  and  the  General  Assembly. 

In  1788  Mr.  Annan  removed  frcnn  Neelytown  to  Boston,  having  aoo^ited  a 
call  from  the  congregation  worshipping  in  Federal  street  This  was  originally 
an  Irish  Presbyterian  congregation,  and  was,  for  many  years,  xmder  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morehead.  Althou^  the  congr^tion  was  ccmposed, 
originally,  of  very  thorough  Presbyterians,  yet,  in  the  course  of  y  ars,  as  the  emi- 
gration from  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  Boston  declined,  it  had  so  &r  yielded  to 
the  surrounding  influences  of  Independency,  that,  when  Mr.  Annan  took  the  pastoral 
charge,  it  was  scarcely  more  than  nominally  Presbyterian.  During  his  residence 
in  Boston,  which  was  for  about  three  years,  he  had  a  high  reputation  asa  Pieadier, 
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and  wafi  not  altogetiier  tmknown  as  a  man  of  soientifio  iresearoli.  In  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  6£  the  American  Academy  of  Science  (Bostcm)  there 
are  several  interesting  papers  vmtten  by  him,  one  of  virhieh  contains  the  earliest 
published  accounts  of  the  Mammoth  remams  discovered  in  Orange  County. 

In  1786  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  firom  the  Old  Scots  Church,  (Spruce 
Street,)  Philadelphia.  His  relation  to  the  Church  in  Boston  had  not  been  other- 
wise than  pleasant ;  but  as  the  Synod  had  made  it  imperative  that  he  should 
**  admit  the  Psalter  used,  and  the  mode  of  sin^g  practised,  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  and  as  he  foresaw  that  this  could  not  be  done  but  at  the  expense  of 
dividing  the  congregation,  and  as  he  had  found  it  extremely  difficult  withal  to 
muntam  Presbyterian  discipline  in  Boston,  he  thought  it  best,  in  view  of  all 
these  circumstances,  to  avail  himself  of  an  oppcatunity  to  enter  another  field  of 
ministerial  labour. 

Mr.  Annan's  removal  to  Philadelphia  was  little  &vourable  to  his  personal  com- 
fort;  as  a  portion  of  the  Spruce  Street  Church,  headed  by  the  formCT  Pastor, 
Mr.  Marshall,  had  seceded  in  consequence  of  the  union,  and  were,  at  this  time, 
engaged  in  a  l^al  prosecution  for  the  recovery  of  the  property ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  unsuccessful.  The  contest  between  the  parties  vnis  carried  on  in 
an  earnest  and  even  bitter  spirit,  and  it  is  said  to  have  operated,  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  Spruce  Street  Congregation. 

Mr.  Annan  continued  in  this  charge  until  1801  or  1802,  when  he  removed  to 
Baltimore,  to  take  the  pastoral  oversight  of  a  congregation  which  had  been  then 
recently  formed  in  that  city.  Here  he  remained  until  1812,  v^n  he  resigned  his 
pastor^p,  and  v^as  shortly  after  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Duncan.  He 
retired  now  to  a  place  which  he  had  purchased  in  York  County,  Pa. ;  but,  though 
he  never  took  another  pastoral  charge,  he  vras  usefully  emfdoyed  in  supplying 
vacant  churches  in  that  region.  He  kept  up  his  habits  of  study,  and  his  powers 
of  mind  remained  in  fiill  vigour,  to  the  close  of  life.  His  deaih  v^as  occasioned 
by  his  bemg  thrown  with  great  violence  from  his  carriage.  He  had  preached  on 
the  previous  Sabbath  from  Romans  v,  2 :  "  By  vihom  also  we  have  access  by 
feith  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God." 
Not  being  able  to  finish  the  discussion,  he  had  appointed  the  next  Sabbath  to  com- 
plete it,  and  was  on  his  vra.y  to  the  church  viiien  the  fisital  disaster  occurred.  He  was 
taken  np  and  carried  home  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  never  rallied  sufficiently 
to  recognize  any  member  of  his  fiunily.  He  survived  only  two  or  three  days, 
and  died  cm  the  5th  of  December,  1819.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Octo- 
rora  burying  ground,  now  connected  with  the  Associate  Congregation. 

The  followmg  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Annan's  publications : — An  Overture  illustrat- 
ing and  defending  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confoesion  of  Faith :  prepared 
by  appointment  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  North  America,  1787.  A 
Concise  and  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  various  steps  whidi  led  to  the  Unhappy 
Division  among  the  members  of  the  Associate  Body  in  the  United  States,  1789. 
Animadversions  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  1790.  The  Conneo- 
tion  between  Civil  Government  and  Religion,  1790.  Mr.  Annan  had  a  long  con- 
troversy vrith  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  Capital  Punishment, 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  that  city,  in  1790. 

Mr.  Annan  was  married  (it  is  believed  in  the  year  1764)  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  William  Cochran,  of  CarroUsburg,  York  County,  Pa.  By  this  marriage 
there  were  two  children,  Bobert  Landales  and  WilUam^  both  of  whom  became 
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phjsiciaDS — ^Uie  former  and  the  eld^  settiled  in  Emmittebnrg,  I'rederick  Gonntf, 
Md.,  and  died  1827 ;  the  latter  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  died  in  1797.  Their 
mother  died  on  the  13th  of  October,  1793.  The  next  year  Mr.  Annan  vas 
married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  HawthcHiie,  who  lived 
near  the  village  of  Strasburg,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  She  died  in  Lane 
County,  Pa.,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1813.  The  children  ci  this  marriage  were 
six, — three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Samuel,  the  second  child,  studied  Medi- 
cine, partly  in  this  country  and  partly  in  Edinbui^,  and  has  been  a  medical 
practitioner  successively  in  Emmittsburg,  Baltimore,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  St 
Louis,  Mo.  John  Ebeneztr  and  WilUam  were  bodi  graduated  at  Bickmson 
College  in  1824 ;  both  entered  the  ministry  of  HbA  Presbyterian  Church ;  and 
the  latter  is  now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Annan,  of  Pittsburg. 

John  Ebenezer  Annan  was  bom  about  the  year  1803 ;  and  whai  he  wiffi  in  his 
ninth  year  removed  with  his  &ther  from  Baltimore  to  his  fium  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  From  early  boyhood  he  was  remarkable  far  his  love  of  readmg, 
though,  up  to  his  sixteendi  year,  he  was  principally  occuined  with  the  laboois  of 
the  fiurm,  enjoying  no  other  advantages  for  educatuxi  than  are  usually  fumi^Md 
by  the  common  schods  in  the  rural  dbtricts.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  his 
&ther,  he  entered  the  Classical  Sdiool  at  Grettysburg,  Pa.,  then  nnder  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  McConau^y,  afterwards  President  of  Washington  College ;  and 
so  rapid  was  his  progress  that,  in  about  eighteen  months,  he  was  admitted  to  ^ 
Sophomore  class  in  Dickinson  College,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  'Mbbobu 
In  1822  he  became  hopefully  the  subject  of  a  revival  of  religion  in  College,  and, 
some  time  after,  made  a  public  profession  of  his  &ith.  He  graduated  in  1^ 
with  the  highest  honours  of  his  class.  Notwithstanding  he  was  now  only  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  the  unoonmion  vigour  and  maturity  of  his  intellect,  as  well  as 
his  ac^owledged  rare  acquirements,  led  the  Trustees  <^  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
0.,  to  appoint  him  to  tiie  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  that  institution.  Here 
he  remained  for  several  years,  and,  during  this  period,  was  vigorouidy  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics,  and  wrote  elaborate  artades 
for  several  of  the  leading  Scientific  and  Literary  Reviews,  including  the  "  Nodh 
American,"  and  *^  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts."  At  thk  period 
also,  he  published  Strictures  upon  Raymond's  Political  Economy,  and  Brown's 
Philosophy,  \^ch  were  written  with  great  care  and  ability.  But,  as  he  wsa 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Go^l,  he  gave  up  his  Profes- 
sorship after  a  few  years,  and,  having  attended  the  Theological  Seminaijat 
Princeton  during  one  session,  was  licensed  on  the  16th  of  May,  1829,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  to  preach  the  Gospel  His  first  efforts  in  the  pulp^ 
were  received  with  marked  approbation.  In  July  succeeding  the  period  of  his 
licensure,  we  find  him  on  a  missionary  tour  in  Ohio,  and  labouring  with  great 
diligence  and  acceptance  at  Somerset,  in  Perry  County,  and  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country.  He  remained  here  until  December,  when  he  was  ordained,  hj 
the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  as  an  Evangelist  Shortly  after  this  he  was  invited 
to  preach  by  the  Presbyterian  Congregaticm  in  Petersburg,  Ya.,  and,  after 
supplying  their  pulpit  a  few  Sabbaths,  received  a  call  to  become  th^  Pastor. 
He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed  on  the  10th  of  July  Mlowing.  He  com- 
menced his  labours  here  under  circumstances  of  great  promise ;  but,  in  less  than 
two  months,  was  stricken  down  by  the  fever  which  is  common  in  Southern  lati- 
tudes, and  eq)ecially  dangerous  to  the  unaodimated,  and,  after  a  very  sev^e  ilbeea 
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of  a  few  days,  closed  his  earthly  career,  oa  the  29th  of  August,  1880.  He  had 
gone  to  attend  a  Ministers'  meeting  at  Lewisburgh,  Greenbrier  County,  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  and  it  was  there  that  the  summons  to  depart  met  him.  In 
his  character  were  united  a  noble  intellect,  a  wann  and  generous  heart  and  a 
devoted  Christian  life,  giving  promise  of  the  highest  usefulness  in  the  ministry. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  McJIMSET,  D.D. 

MoNTOoiURT,  OsAHGB  CouNTY,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  give  you  a  brief  and  faithful  statement  of  my  recollections 
and  impressions  in  regard  to  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Annan,  one  of  the  eminent  fathers  of  our  Associate  Reformed  Church.  It 
was  my  privilege,  early  in  life,  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  him, 
although  it  was  a  long  period  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  probably  thirty 
years, — ^the  place  of  my  birth  and  education  being  remote  from  the  field  of  his 
ministry.  He  was,  at  the  time  I  first  saw  him  and  heard  him  preach,  at 
about,  if  not  past,  the  meridian  of  life.  He  occupied  the  Moderator's  chair 
when  I  was  examined  and  licensed  by  the  Presbytery,  and  addressed  to  me  a 
solemn  and  afiecting  Charge  on  that  occasion ;  and  a  letter  of  his,  still  in  my 
possession,  urging  me  to  accept  a  call  from  Neelytown  Congregation  in 
Orange  County,  of  which,  in  connection  with  Little  Britain  Congregation,  he 
had  himself  been  the  Pastor,  had  no  small  influence  in  determining  my  choice ; 
although  I  entertained  a  preference  for  Kentucky  as  the  future  field  of  my 
labours,  which  I  had  previously  visited  as  a  Missionary.  As  a  Christian,  he 
stood  high  with  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him;  and  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  his  character  as  a  Minister  of  Christ  were  never  called  in  question ; 
although,  in  particular  instances,  some  might  have  thought  that  he  scarcely 
paid  sufficient  deference  to  public  opinion. 

His  ministry  was  highly  acceptable,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  eminently 
useful,  in  the  several  congregations  of  which,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  he 
was  Pastor.  Although  I  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Neelytown  con- 
gregation long  after  the  close  of  his  ministry  among  them,  I  still  found  there 
abundant  evidence  of  the  happy  effects  of  his  labours.  His  memory,  as  an 
able,  eloquent  and  &ithful  Minister,  was  still  held,  especially  by  aged  and 
devout  Christians,  in  the  highest  veneration. 

As  a  Pastor,  he  was  very  instructive  and  very  impressive.  Erect  and 
portly  in  his  person,  rising  considerably  above  the  common  stature  of  men, 
with  noble  countenance  and  piercing  eye,  his  whole  appearance  was  command- 
iBg.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  fully  writing  out  his  sermons,  and  his 
speaking  seemed  extemporaneous ;  but  he  was  always  perfectly  self-possessed, 
often  rising  to  a  high  pitch  of  eloquence,  his  subject  so  animating  and 
irradiating  his  countenance  that  one  who  was  accustomed  to  hear  him  told 
me  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  face  sometimes  shone  like  the  face  of  Moses 
when  he  came  down  from  the  Mount.  The  matter  of  his  preaching  was 
thoroughly  evangelical,  admirably  uniting  doctrinal  instruction  and  practical 
Christian  duty.  He  had  a  musical  and  well-regulated  voice,  and  spoke  with 
great  ease  and  fluency ;  and  though  his  gesture  was  not  very  abundant,  it 
was  natural  and  effective.  While  he  delighted  in  preaching  the  evangelical 
doctrines,  they  were  always  so  exhibited  as  to  have  a  direct  practical  bearing. 
I  heard  him  preach  a  sermon  before  the  Synod  from  the  text, — <<  Now  the  end 
of  the  commandment  is  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  a  good  conscience, 
and  of  faith  unfeigned  "; — the  object  of  which  was  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
evangelical  obedience,  which  he  said  was  emphatically  charity ;  love  to  €K>d 
and  to  our  fellow-men ;  and  he  expressed  his  regret  that  the  original  word 
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had  not  been  translated  low-^tkat  being  Ha  most  proper  and  comprcbensife 
sense :  while  the  word  charity,  as  now  commonly  used,  is  of  a  more  yagoe 
and  limited  meaning.  He  mentioned  to  me,  some  time  after,  as  a  matter  thtt 
deeply  aft'ected  him,  that  one  of  his  brethren  came  to  him  shortly  after  the 
delivery  of  his  discourse,  and  inquired  whether  he  had  him  particularly  in  his 
eye  in  some  of  his  statements.  This  showed  that  his  sermon  had  taken 
hold  of  at  least  one  conscience. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  who  knew  Mr.  Annan  that  he  possessed  uncommon 
ability  and  address  in  effecting  reconciliation  among  brethren  who  were  at 
variance,  and  in  healing  differences  between  ministers  and  their  congregaiicms. 
His  speeches  on  such  occasions  were  admirable,  and  breathed  the  most  Chris- 
tian and  forgiving  spirit.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  con- 
gregation of  Salem,  Wasliington  County,  during  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Clark,  he  having  been  settled  among  them  while  Salem  was  yet  a  frontier 
settlement.  Mr.  Annan,  after  addressing  the  congregation  on  the  subject  of 
their  difficulty  in  a  tender  and  impressive  manner,  requested  that  all  who 
wished  the  continuance  of  Dr.  Clark's  ministry  among  them  would  signify 
it  by  going  out  of  the  church  at  the  East  door,  and  those  who  felt  differently 
to  go  out  at  the  West  door :  the  result  was  that  the  whole  congregation,  wiUi 
the  exception  of  one  individual,  went  out  at  the  East  door,  thus  expressing, 
in  the  most  public  manner,  their  wish  that  their  worthy  ininister  should 
remain  with  them.  Mr.  Annan  then,  in  no  measured  terms,  administered  a 
merited  reproof  to  the  individual  who  alone,  and  in  the  presence  and  against 
the  express  wish,  of  the  whole  congregation,  could  come  out  in  this  manner, 
against  his  Pastor,  and  a  faithful  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  Judicatories  of  the  Church  Mr.  Annan  always  took  a  prominent 
part,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  He  urged  and  defended  his  measures 
with  great  ability,  and,  as  his  natural  temperament  was  warm  and  quick,  he 
would  sometimes,  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  rectitude  of  his  cause,  be  betrayed 
into  expressions  which  could  not  be  justified ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
time  to  reflect,  he  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge  his  error.  With  all  his 
lofty  bearing  on  some  occasions,  and  severe  as  he  was  in  his  reproof  of  the 
conduct  of  wicked  men,  he  cherished  habitually  a  spirit  of  humility  and 
meekness,  and  acknowledged  to  some  of  his  Christian  friends  that  the  sallies  of 
his  temper  gave  him  occasion  for  deep  humiliation. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  more  intimate  friends,  his  conversation  some- 
times betrayed  a  vein  of  pleasantry  and  wit,  but  in  general  it  was  marked 
by  great  dignity,  and  much  of  it  was  of  a  decidedly  spiritual  character.  He 
seemed  habitually  to  act  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  injunction, — *^  Let 
no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good 
to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace  unto  the  hearers."  When 
dining  one  day  with  the  late  Dr.  Mason,  in  company  with  several  of  the 
younger  brethren  in  the  ministry,  the  question  was  asked  him,  whether  he  had 
not  been  in  the  mmistry  half  a  century  ?  He  replied,  <«  There  about,"  and 
then  said,  with  great  gravity,  «  When  I  had  been  in  the  ministry  forty  years, 
that  passage  of  Scripture  came  very  forcibly  to  my  mind,  <  Forty  years  was  I 
grieved  with  this  generation.' "  Dr.  Mason,  who  was  remarkable  for  repartee, 
immediately  answered, — « I  know  not  how  that  may  be,  but  I  believe  that 
you  have  grieved  some  of  this  generation  forty  years." 

With  much  regard, 

I  am  sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  MoJIMSET. 


ROBERT  ANNAN. 
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PROM  THE  REV.  J.  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 

Nbw  Toek,  August  6, 1861. 

My  dear  Dr.  Sprague :  It  costs  me  no  self-denial  to  record  my  recollections 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Annan, — for  I  remember  nothing  concerning  him  that  will 
not  well  bear  the  light ;  and  little  effort, — for  my  impressions  of  him  are  so 
distinct  that  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  their  correctness.  My  acquaintance  with 
him  began  while  I  was  a  student  in  the  Theological  Seminary — he  was  one  of 
the  Superintendents  of  the  Institution,  and,  on  account  of  his  age  and  stand- 
ing, generally  acted  as  their  Chairman.  Though  I  was  a  young  man  and  he 
pretty  far  advanced,  I  became  quite  intimately  acquainted  with  him  at  that 
early  period,  and  our  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  friendship  which  continued 
till  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 

Mr.  Annan  had  an  uncommonly  commanding  personal  appearance.  He  had 
a  large,  full,  well-set  frame,  and  was  slightly  inclined  to  corpulency.  He  had  a 
bright,  piercing  eye,  and  his  whole  countenance  was  expressive  of  high  intel- 
lectual powers  and  great  strength  of  purpose.  His  manner  was  as  command- 
ing as  his  person ;  though  there  was  nothing  stern  or  forbidding  in  his  demeanour, 
there  was  a  dignity  that  always  secured  respect,  even  veneration.  He  had  fine 
powers  of  conversation,  and  his  presence  was  always  recognized  as  a  leading 
element  of  interest  in  any  company.  His  mind  was  decidedly  of  a  superior 
brder,  clear,  logical,  discriminating,  comprehensive ;  and  it  had  been  subjected 
to  the  highest  culture.  His  feelings  were  eminently  kind  and  genial,  and 
though  I  think  he  was  naturally  excitable,  and  was  capable  of  saying  severe 
things,  and  did  sometimes  say  them  under  the  pressure  of  exciting  influences, 
he  generally  exhibited  great  self-control. 

As  a  Theologian  and  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  held  a  very  high  rank, 
not  only  in  his  denomination,  but  in  the  Church  at  large.  He  had  been  all 
his  life  a  diligent  student,  and,  with  such  powers  as  he  possessed,  it  was  impos- 
sible but  that  he  should  have  made  immense  acquisitions.  He  preached  with 
great  power,  and  scarcely  any  clergyman  came  to  the  city  of  New  York  who 
attracted  larger  congregations.  The  fact  of  his  having  been  one  of  the  original 
formers  of  the  Associate  Jleformed  Body  from  the  Associate  and  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  had  made  him  very  extensively  known,  and  contributed 
to  greatly  increase  his  influence ;  though,  independently  of  this  circumstance, 
his  acknowledged  high  ability  as  a  Preacher  would  have  made  him  much  sought 
after.  His  sermons  were  a  model  according  to  the  old  Scotch  standard — they 
were  full  of  Scripture  truth,  brought  out  with  great  clearness  and  force,  and 
delivered  with  a  simplicity  and  boldness  and  fervour  that  made  them  well-nigh 
irresistible.  His  voice  was  clear  and  strong,  his  intonations  free  and  natural, 
and  his  action  abundant  and  full  of  significance.  I  have  heard  sermons  from 
him  that  would  not  have  dishonoured  Dr.  Mason  in  the  days  of  his  greatest 
strength.  I  ought  to  add  that  he  was  capable  of  great  tenderness  as  well  as 
great  boldness  and  force ;  and  sometimes  the  exhortation  with  which  he  closed 
his  discourse  would  be  in  the  highest  style  of  the  pathetic. 

As  a  Writer,  Mr.  Annan  was  probably  distinguished  above  any  other  minis- 
ter of  his  communion,  during  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  unless  Dr.  John 
M.  Mason  were  an  exception.  He  had  great  tact  and  ability  in  controversy, 
and  I  think  also  he  was  not  wanting  in  polemical  taste.  He  always  met  his 
antagonist  with  great  fairness  as  well  as  force,  and  his  friends  generally  had 
little  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  any  contest  in  which  he  might  engage. 

I  call  to  mind  the  interviews  which  I  used  to  enjoy  with  him,  with  heart- 
felt pleasure.  With  a  memory  which  retained  almost  every  thing  that  had 
ever  been  lodged  in  it,  with  an  exuberance  of  good-humour  and  kindly  feel- 
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ing,  with  a  graceful  facility  of  communication  on  eveiy  subject,  and  a  most 
happj  talent  at  adapting  himself  to  eyerj  vanety  of  character  and  condition, 
he  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  intellectual  and  moral  nobility 
which  I  had  ever  seen.  He  has  impressed  himself  indelibly  on  the  character 
of  his  denomination. 

Very  truly  and  affectionately, 

J.  M.  MATHEWS 


THOMAS  CLARK,  M.  D. 

1764—1793. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  B.  DALES,  D.D. 

Philadelphia,  Jane  24, 1849. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir :  The  position  yfhidii  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark  long  and 
usefidly  occupied  in  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our  country,  I  thinks 
justly  entitles  his  name  to  a  place  in  your  prqx)sed  work  on  the  American  Min- 
istry. He  was  a  fiuthful  Minister  of  the  (Gospel,  and  a  fiu*-eeeing  and  indefiUiga- 
ble  labourer  on  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 

Of  the  particular  time  or  place  of  his  birth  I  have  no  oertun  infonnatioiL  That 
he  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  that  he  earlj 
enjoyed  the  instructions  and  prayers  of  godly  parents  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fiiot  that  he  always  venerated  the  pious  advantages  of  his  youth,  evinced  a  remaik- 
able  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  laboured  in  the  ministry  as  if  he  had  been 
thoroughly  taught  how  to  redeem  the  time  by  discovering  and  improving  of^xNrta- 
nities  of  doing  good. 

After  a  thorou^  course  of  study,  he  graduated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and,  during  the  War  against  the  Pretender,  in  1745  and  1746,  did  fidthful  serrioe 
in  the  anny. 

According  to  a  practice  which  was  common  with  the  young  men  preparing  for 
the  ministry  a  century  since,  Mr.  Clark  pursued  a  thorough  course  of  Medidl 
study  also  m  the  University,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  In  this 
way  he  was  often  afterwards  able  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  body,  and  thus 
more  effectually  reach  the  soul  with  his  spiritual  medicines.  It  was  frtsn  this 
he  obtained  his  usual  epithet  in  this  country, — "  Br.  Clark.  '* 

The  earliest  public  mention  made  of  him  is  in  oonnection  with  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Associate  Burgher  Synod  at  Stirling,  Scotland,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1747.  At  this  meeting  Congregations  and  Societies  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try made  implication  to  the  Synod  for  advice  "  in  their  present  droumstanoes,'* 
and  fi)r  a  supply  of  preaching.  In  the  unsettled  state  of  things,  and  in  the  ptin- 
ful  destitution  of  ministerial  help,  the  Synod  could  give  no  immediate  r&^  to 
these  applications,  but  directed  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  take  Thomis 
Clark  and  two  other  students  of  Theology,  whom  they  also  named,  on  tntl  kt 
licensure.  This  the  Presbytery  did,  and  after  pursuing  his  studies  at  Stii&g, 
the  next  winter,  under  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ersldne,  who  was  the  first  that  had 
charge  of  the  Bnr;^ier  stod^ts,  he  was  Ucensed  in  the  foUowing  April,  (1748,)  to 
preadi  the  Gospel 
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At  that  time  frequent  and  argent  petitioDS  were  sent  ttom  Ireland  for  minis- 
terial aid.  Three  Congregations,  Killeney,  Ballymoney  and  Ballybay  adhered 
to  the  Burgher  Synod,  and  were  deeply  anxious  for  supplies  and  for  Pastors.  On 
the  27th  of  the  following  June,  therefore,  Mr.  Clark  waa  appointed  by  the 
Presbytery  to  supply  these  vacancies,  and  immediately  set  out  on  his  mission. 
His  preaching  was  highly  acceptable,  and  at  a  subsequent  meetmg  of  Synod  in 
Stirling,  a  unanimous  call  was  presented  to  him  from  this  congregation,  and  also 
one  from  Clanannus  and  Scoon,  near  Perth,  in  Scotland.  The  former  was 
accepted,  and  three  members  ci  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  having  been  appointed 
to  fix  the  pastoral  relation,  he  was  ordained  by  them  to  the  work  of  the  Grospel 
Ministry,  and  installed  over  the  Congregation  of  Ballybay,  in  the  County  of 
Monagfaan,  Ireland,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1751. 

During  the  summer  of  1751  he  and  two  other  ministers  were  formed  into  a 
Presbytery,  styled  the  "Associate  Presbyteiy  of  Down ; "  and  now  a  wide  field 
was  opened  before  him.  He  loved  it  and  his  labours  were  abundant.  But 
bis  very  fitness  for  it  soon  threatened  to  be  the  occasion  of  his  removal ;  for  deeming 
him  happily  qualified  for  supplying  the  Institute,  and  having  pressing  callls  from 
the  Colonies  of  North  America  for  ministerial  help,  the  Synod  appointed  him,  in 
1754,  to  sail  for  Pennsylvania  in  the  following  August,  and  labour  in  the  ministry 
there  until  the  next  ApriL  To  this  he  consented,  for,  having  received  a  com- 
mission to  "  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Grospel  to  every  creature," 
he  held  himself  ready  for  any  indication  of  the  Divine  will.  Providence,  how 
ever,  interposed  difficulties,  and,  by  a  new  direction  of  Synod,  he  continued  his 
labours  at  Ballybay.  But  while  it  was  not  yet  the  will  of  God  that  he  should 
make  known  the  riches  of  grace  abroad,  it  toas  the  Divine  will  that  he  should 
be  a  witness  for  his  Master's  cause  at  home.  He  lifted  up  his  voice,  with  great 
earnestness,  against  what  he  considered  defections  from  the  purity  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  practice,  and  hereby  brought  upon  himself  a  torrent  of  opposition. 
At  length,  as  he  refused  to  swear  by  kissing  the  book,  which  he  believed  was  a 
Popish  superstition,  to  which  no  Protestant  could  with  propriety  submit,  and  as 
he  also  would  never  consent  to  take  the  abjuration  oath,  in  which  the  swearer 
bound  himself  to  own  the  King  as  Head  of  the  Church,  and  to  help  Bishops 
dethrone  the  King  if  ever  he  should  become  a  Presbyterian ;  he  was  pursued 
by  the  himd  of  the  civil  law,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  moderate  a  caU  in  New- 
Bliss  congregation,  was  arrested  just  as  he  closed  his  sermon.  The  people  would 
have  immediately  rescued  him,  but  he  mildly  bade  them  be  cahn  and  do  no  harm. 
All  that  night  he  was  kept  under  guard  in  a  tavern,  and  the  next  day  was  taken, 
amidst  the  tears  of  multitudes},  along  the  road  to  Monaghan,  and  thrown  into 
jail  to  await  his  trial  Thence  he  wrote  letters  of  instruction  and  comfort  to  his 
people,  and  they  came  freely  to  him.  Besides  preaching  to  them  while  he  was 
in  prison,  he  bs4)tized  there  thirteen  of  their  children,  and  married  one  couple, 
who  were  afterwards  under  his  pastoral  care  on  the  Catawba  River  in  South 
Carolina.  At  length  the  day  of  trial  came,  but  his  commitment  being  found  to 
have  been  erroneous,  and  his  imprisonment  fidse,  he  was  immediately  discharged ; 
and,  when  he  was  urged  to  prosecute  his  persecutors,  and  had  every  assurance  of 
a  verdict  in  his  fovour,  he  gently  lifted  his  eyes  to  Heaven  with  the  exclama- 
tioo, — *  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.* " 

From  that  time,  though  often  troubled,  he  was  unfettered,  and  &ithfully  pur- 
sued his  work.    But  his  long  imprisonment  had  served  to  wean  him,  in  a  great 
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measure,  from  attacfameni  to  his  ooanky,  whkh  indooed  him  to  think  of  a  field 
of  labour  in  tho  wilds  of  America,  where  he  could  enjoy  his  leligioos  acBtiTnente 
free  from  the  stringent  arm  oi  civil  authority,  whidi  had  been  so  powerMy 
thrown  around  him.  In  this  feelmg  his  people  largely  participated,  and  Ihe 
Providence  of  God  gradually  made  his  duty  dear  to  him.  On  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1762,  he  was  bereaved  of  his  wife,  who  was  an  eminently  godly  wooian,  and 
not  long  afterwards  two  calls  were  addressed  to  him  from  America ; — one  from  a 
small  settlement  in  the  Province  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  other  from  a  peofik 
near  Albany,  in  New  York.  To  these  calls  he  felt  di^)0sed  to  listen,  and  the 
more  so,  as  he  observed  a  diminished  attention  in  public  worship  among  his  peo> 
pie;  a  weariness  among  the  youth  in  repeating  the  Scriptures  and  Catechism 
between  sermons,  as  had  been  their  custom  under  his  ministry ;  a  ne^ect  of 
secret  prayer  by  some  in  the  intervals  of  public  worship,  and  an  ffligaging  in 
unprofitable  conversation  by  others ;  and  "  some,"  he  said,  '<  a{^)eared  in  pnctiog 
to  adopt  the  Quaker's  opinion,  that  very  little  or  no  salary  should  be  paid  to 
ministers,  though  it  be  God's  express  ordinance,  saying  1  Cor.  ix,  14, — 'The  Lord 
hath  ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  by  the  Gospel'  ^ 
In  view  of  these  things,  and  particularly  of  the  &ct  more  painfrd  to  him  tlun  all 
others, — that  "  he  had  not  heard  of  any  person  alarmed  or  edified  by  any  of  the 
public  ordinances  for  a  great  while," — ^he  was  led  sorrowfully  to  suppose  that  fais 
usefulness  was  at  an  end  in  that  plaoe,  and  to  ask, — "  What  dost  thoa  here, 
Elijah  ?"  When,  therefore,  the  above  calls  came,  he  concluded  it  was  his  dn^ 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Presbytery,  and,  on  their  acceding  to  his  wish,  and 
appomdng  him  to  supply  in  America  for  one  year,  he  at  once  prepared  to  take 
his  departure.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  ministry  in  Bsdlybay,  he  preached  firom 
1  Cor.  ii,  3, — "  I  was  with  you  in  weakness,  in  fear  and  in  much  trembling," — a 
passage  which  "  contains,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  them  long  afterwards,  ^*  the  his- 
tory of  my  sixteen  years'  sojourning  with  you." 

Previous  to  this  important  step  being  taken.  Dr.  Clark  opened  a  cone^Kii- 
dence  with  the  late  Hon.  Kobert  Harpur,  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  CoU^e,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  frunishing  him  with  the  names  of  one  hundred  fiimilia 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  that  were  desirous  of  migrating  to  America ;  and,  on 
the  23d  of  November,  1763,  Mr.  Harpur  obtained  a  warrant  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  survey  a  tract  of  forty  thousand  acres  of  land.  North  of  the  present 
towns  of  Kingsbury  and  Queensbury,  Warren  County,  N.  Y.,  for  their  location. 
Thus  encouraged,  Dr.  Clark  set  sail  from  Newiy,  Ireland,  on  the  16th  of 
May,  1764 ;  but  he  was  not  alone — ^nearly  three  hundred  of  his  people  and  their 
neighbours  accompanied  him.  Not  an  untoward  event  occurred  during  the  pas- 
sage, and  on  the  28th  of  July  they  sa£^y  reached  New  York.  Here  the 
company  divided,  one  portion  proceeding  South,  and  settling  in  ihe  nei^iboor- 
hoods  of  Long  Cane  and  Cedar  Spring,  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  other  passing 
up  the  Hudson  River  to  Stillwater,  above  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  they  were  to 
remain  until  the  place  of  their  permanent  residence  should  be  more  d^nit^ 
determmed.  To  both  of  these  companies  Dr.  Clark  was  drawn  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  Christian  sympathy  and  love,  but  his  first  choice  was  to  labour  with  those 
that  went  North,  and  he  was  of  the  utmost  service  to  them  in  various  ways.  A 
few  of  the  families  went  on  immediately  to  the  tract  in  Warren  County,  for  which 
Mr.  Harpur  had  applied;  but,  after  spendmg  the  next  winter  there,  they  were 
so  disheartened  by  the  dreary  i^)pearance  of  the  country,  as  well  as  ^  deep 
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snows  and  pinching  cold,  that,  although  Mr.  Harpur  obtained,  on  the  15th  of  May, 
17G5,  a  grant  of  four  hundred  acres  for  each  fiimily,  they  preferred  abandon- 
ing all,  if  a  more  favourable  location  could  be  elsewhere  secured,  and  returned 
to  their  friends  at  Stillwater.  As  the  Pastor  and  friend  of  the  Colony,  Dr. 
Clark  felt  anxious  for  their  best  interests,  and  directed  his  attention  especially  to 
Washington  County.  In  his  exploration  of  that  region,  he  visited  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Salem  in  the  spring  of  1765,  and  preached  the  first  sermon  ever 
heard  there.  It  was  in  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Turner, — the  only  house  then 
erected  on  the  plain  where  that  beautiful  village  now  stands ;  and  the  congrega- 
tion was  made  up  of  a  few  individuals,  who  gathered  in  from  the  isolated  dwel- 
lings in  the  surrounding  region.  To  attend  this  service  some  females  walked 
seven  miles  through  the  woods,  having  no  other  guide  than  marked  trees. 

At  that  time  the  enth-e  township  was  providentially  in  a  most  favourable  state 
for  Dr.  Clark's  undertaking.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1763,  Alexander  Turner, 
James,  his  son,  and  twenty-two  of  their  neighbours  in  Massachusetts,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York  for  a  patent,  which  was 
obtained  on  the  7th  of  August,  1764,  convejing  to  them  twenty-five  thousand 
acres  of  land,  which  embraced  the  principal  portion  of  the  present  town. 
Immediately  afterwards,  they  conveyed  twelve  thousand  acres  of  this  tract  to 
Oliver  De  Lancey  and  Peter  Dubois,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  patent  was  surveyed  and  divided  into  eighty-eight  acre  lots.  All 
the  parties  then  made  divisions  of  their  land  by  ballot, — De  Lancey  and 
Dubois  drawing  lots  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand  acres ;  and  all  entered 
into  mutual  stipulations  that  three  particular  lots,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  "  gentlemen,"  and  three  intervening  ones, 
belonging  to  the  "  patentee,"  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  Minister  and 
School-master.  Just  after  these  arrangements  were  completed  Dr.  Clark  arrived, 
and,  having  examined  the  difierent  tracts  of  land  in  that  region,  and  ascertained 
the  terms  of  their  titles,  he  selected  Salem  as  the  most  eligible  spot  for  his 
Colony,  and,  in  September,  1765,  obtained  from  De  Lancey  and  Dubois  a  grant 
of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  them  in  the  township;  they  reserving  a  per- 
petual yearly  rent  of  one  shilling  per  acre  when  settled,  and  stipulating  to  pay 
the  grantee  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  procuring  their  speedy  settlement. 
The  way  thus  being  prepared,  the  Colony  removed  from  Stillwater,  and  every 
person  who  desired  it  received  from  Dr.  Clark  a  fiirm,  subject  only  to  the 
annual  rent  just  specified.  Not  long  afterwards  a  church  and  school-house  wero 
erected  on  one  of  the  church  and  school  lots  already  described.  This  church 
was  the  first  in  the  County,  and,  at  that  time,  the  only  one  in  the  State  North 
of  Albany.  The  name  which  the  emigrants  gave  to  the  town  was  "  New 
Perth,"  and  the  original  tract  was  long  known  as  "  Turner's  Patent." 

In  this  place,  which  appeared  so  providentially  prepared  in  the  wilderness,  the 
benevolent  and  devoted  Pastor  gathered  his  flock  around  him,  and,  corresponding 
with  his  friends  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  even  causing  one  of  his  people  to 
revisit  them,  and  lay  before  them  the  condition  and  prospects  of  this  new  home, 
he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  out  a  number  of  emigrants  during  the  following 
year.  Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  spuitual  interests  of  his  people.  With 
increasing  diligence  he  gave  himself  to  his  ministerial  work,  and,  mingling  the 
religion  of  an  intelligent  and  fruitfid  &ith  with  all  the  affiiirs  of  the  settlement, 
he  was  emmently  useful,  and,  to  this  day,  the  savour  of  his  name  is  precious 
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throughoat  that  region.  His  works  do  follow  him,  and  many  have  risen  to  cdl 
him  blessed. 

As  has  been  stated,  Dr.  Clark  was  a  member  of  the  Bm-gher  Synod  in  Soot- 
land,  and  was  the  first  Burgher  Minister  who  came  to  this  country.  None  of 
his  denomination  were  around  him,  and  an  isolated  position  was  inconastent  alike 
with  his  feelings,  his  principles  and  his  usefulness.  Early  in  1765,  ther^ore,  he 
applied  to  the  Anti-Burgher  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania, — ^the  only 
Associate  Presbytery  in  this  country,  for  admission  to  its  membership ;  and,  alter 
considerable  delay,  during  which  certain  articles  explanatory  of  the  terms  upoo 
which  he  would  join  the  Presbytery,  and  would  be  received  by  that  Body,  were 
drawn  up  aud  duly  signed,  he  was  admitted  on  the  2d  of  September,  1765,  and  thence- 
forward devoted  himself  with  renewed  zeal  to  his  work.  From  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  the  pastoral  relation  between  him  and  the  Church  in  Ballybay,  Ire- 
land, had  never  been  formally  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery,  that  Church  ba\'ing 
risen  up  from  Ballybay,  and  quietly  settled  down  in  Salem,  there  was  never  any 
formal  organization  of  the  Church,  or  installation  of  the  Pastor,  in  this  ooontiy ; 
and  in  that  situation  he  remained  until  his  removal  about  fifteen  years  after- 
wards. 

In  May,  1776,  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  having  increased  to  thirteen  in 
number,  and  its  bounds  being  now  very  extensive,  it  was  agreed  to  form  two 
Presbyteries, — the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York.  In  the  latter  of  these  Dr.  Clark  was  placed,  with  Rev.  Messrs.  John 
Mason,  D.D.,  of  New  York  city,  and  Robert  Annan,  of  Wallkill,  N.  Y.,  and  widi 
them  and  men  of  kindred  spirit  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  he  laboured  in  making  the 
Gospel  known,  and  in  prayerfully  and  anxiously  seeking  the  unity  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Church.  In  this  he  was  in  his  congenial  element ;  and  hence  it  was 
that,  though  his  natural  dislike  for  debate,  and  his  multiplied  labours  throu^^ioat 
the  missionary  field  as  well  as  in  the  pastoral  charge,  prevented  his  attending 
the  preliminary  meetings  of  the  Presbyteries,  yet  he  was  most  cordixdly  desircms 
of  the  union,  which  was  effected  between  the  Associate  and  the  Reformed  Pres- 
bjrterian  Churches,  at  Pequea,  Pa.,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1782 ;  and  by  which 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church  was  called  into  existence. 

Thus  he  was  at  length  permitted  to  see  the  church  of  his  anxieties  and  prayers 
established,  his  people  happUy  settled  in  their  temporal  concerns,  and  himself  and 
them  united  in  an  ecclesiastical  connection  which  he  approved,  and  with  brethren 
whom  he  loved,  and  in  this  situation  he  zealously  watched  for  the  good  of  the 
community.  In  various  ways  he  planned  and  Liboured  for  the  public  good,  and 
a  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  a  community  which  has  been  eminent  to  this  day, 
for  its  intelligence,  enterprize  and  high  moral  and  religious  character.  No* 
were  his  people  ungrateful  for  his  devotion  to  their  interests — they  loved  him  as 
the  best  of  bene&ctors  and  friends,  and  their  profiting  under  his  ministry  appean 
in  their  desoendants  to  this  day. 

At  length,  however,  the  H^  of  the  Church  signified  that  he  had  work  far 
him  in  another  sphere.  After  several  years,  a  few  persons  in  his  congregation 
conceived  a  prejudice  against  him,  and,  as  he  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit 
to  the  former  members  of  his  charge,  who  had  settled  in  the  South,  and 
whom  he  found  "  fiiinting  and  scattered  abroad,  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,"  he 
was  overcome  with  their  entreaties  for  the  bread  and  water  of  life ;  and,  condud- 
ing  to  demit  his  charge  at  Salem,  he  shortly  after  became  the  Pastor  of  the  Uni- 
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ted  Congregations  of  Cedar  Spring  and  Long  Cane,  in  South  Carolina.  Yet  ho 
never  ceased  to  be  deeply  concerned  for  the  people  of  Salem.  He  visited  them 
several  times  and  baptized  some  of  their  children.  His  last  visit  was  in  1787, 
when  he  lectured  in  the  church  on  the  Thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
and,  in  a  most  affectionate  and  solemn  manner,  committed  them  all  to  the  grace 
of  God,  until  Pastor  and  people  would  meet  in  the  Heavenly  Sanctuary. 

In  his  Southern  field  he  gave  himself  to  the  most  arduous  labours.  At  first 
he  preached  in  a  rough  log  church,  about  two  miles  South  of  the  present  place 
of  worship  in  that  charge.  Not  long  afterwards  a  commodious  house  was  erected 
for  him,  and  he  was  remarkably  successful  in  gathering  a  congregation.  In  every 
place  he  had  a  message,  and  every  incident  and  object  furnished  him  with  an 
occasion  or  a  means  of  setting  forth  the  Gospel.  On  one  of  his  missionary  excur- 
sions, he  was  overtaken,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  at  a  tavern,  in  a  place  of  great 
moral  destitution,  and  not  being  willing  to  do  the  evil  of  travelling  on  the  Sab- 
bath, even  that  he  might  do  the  good  of  preaching,  he  was  compelled  to  remain. 
In  his  closet  he  enquired  what  work  the  Lord  would  have  him  do  in  that  place ; 
and,  without  making  himself  known,  waited  until  the  Sabbath  morning,  when, 
finding  there  was  no  place  of  worship  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  multitudes 
of  persons  were  to  attend  a  horse-race  near  by,  he  mingled  in  the  crowd,  and  at 
length  raising  himself  in  an  elevated  position,  just  before  the  race  was  to  begin, 
called  out,  with  a  loud  voice.  "  There  is  danger,  my  friends,  there  is  danger  here 
— let  us  ask  God  to  take  care  of  us  and  bless  us  ;"  and  immediately  commenced 
a  prayer,  which  produced  a  veiy  general  and  powerful  impression.  This  he  fol- 
lowed with  preaching,  and  that  with  such  effect  that  the  race  was  broken  up,  and 
the  Gospel  was  effectually  planted  in  that  place. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duty  hew:is  eminently  feithfiU,  and  though  his  manner 
was  oftentimes  singular,  it  was  generally  most  effective.  One  of  his  Irish  mem- 
bers was  in  the  habit  of  usmg  minced  oaths  in  her  conversation.  Having,  at  one 
time,  a  distressingly  sore  mouth,  she  asked  him  for  a  remedy.  He  gravely  told 
her  the  disease  probably  came  from  the  "fiuths"  and  the  *' troths"  and  the 
"  feign-a-bits  "  which  she  had  brought  over  the  sea,  and  that  she  could  not  expect 
to  be  better  until  she  had  sent  them  all  back  again. 

He  was  remarkably  attentive  to  the  young.  Catechizing  was  his  delight,  and 
even  on  a  casual  visit  he  would  make  some  remark,  or  use  some  illustration, 
which  would  almost  indelibly  fix  important  principles  in  the  tender  mind.  A 
venerable  mother,  recently  deceased,  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  could  never  divest  her- 
self of  the  impression  made  on  her  mind  by  his  conversation,  when,  stopping  at 
her  father's  one  day  for  some  refreshment,  on  one  of  his  long  missionary  tours,  he  took 
her  on  his  knee,  (at  that  time  about  three  or  four  years  of  age.)  and  in  his  broad 
dialect,  and  searching,  but  kind  manner,  said, — **  My  bonny  gude  girl,  do  you 
ever  steal  ony  thing  ?"  "  No,  Sir,"  she  lisped.  "  Never  take  a  pin,  or  a  wee  bit 
o'  riband  or  ony  thing  ?"  "  No,  Sir."  "  Och,  ye  ha'e  a  bad  heart,  and  must 
piray  to  God  to  tak  it  away  for  the  love  o'  Christ,  or  the  de'il  will  whop  ye  for 
ever."  His  letters  to  his  different  flocks  were  particularly  instructive  and  impres- 
sive. He  also  wrote  an  able  defence  of  the  Scripture  Psalms  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  gave  a  solemn  warning  that  a  departure  from  what  he  regarded  the 
Scripture  plan  would,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  be  followed  with  th» 
gaddest  results  to  the  parity  and  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
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But  the  time  of  his  departure  came — it  was  sudden,  but  he  was  at  his  pcsL 
On  the  25t]i  of  December,  1793,  he  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  in  his  ^adj 
by  himself,  when  a  servant,  on  passing  the  door,  heard  a  singular  noise  in  tbe 
room,  and,  on  entering,  found  him  expiring.  He  was  calmly  sitting  in  his  diair, 
apparently  smitten  with  an  apoplectic  stroke.  He  died  instantly.  Befcwe  him 
was  a  letter,  dated  "  Long  Cane,  South  Carolina,  March  15th,  1791,"  and 
addressed  "  to  the  members  of  his  former  charge  at  Ballybay,  Ireland,"  as  his 
"dearly  beloved  and  longed  for,  whose  great  salvation  from  the  power  and  ipnc- 
tice  of  sin,"  says  he,  in  the  opening  of  the  letter,  "  I  have  much  longed  for  these 
forty  years  past.  Some  of  you  I  still  claim  as  my  joy,  even  as  my  crown  of 
joy."  The  last  words  were,  "  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thoa  shalt 
know  hereafter ;"  and  the  pen  fell  from  his  hand  forever.  He  was  buried  amid 
universal  regrets  in  the  grave-yard  of  Cedar  Spring.  His  resting  place  is  near 
the  church,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  and  arch,  whfle  over  the  whole  a 
sycamore  and  oak  gently  wave  their  sheltering  boughs.  His  life  was  an  emi- 
nently active  and  uaeM.  one ;  his  death  was  peaceftil ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  *•  his  rest  is  glorious." 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

JOHN  B.  DALES. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  BEVERIDGE,  D.D. 

XesiAj  O.,  December  4, 1858. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  1  have  in  my  possession  a  very  old  and  mutilated  book 
of  pamphlets,  among  which  are  two  works  published  by  Dr.  Clark  ;  and  as 
one  of  them  sheds  some  light  upon  his  early  history,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  some  account  of  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  you. 

The  first  (the  title  of  which  is  lost)  appears  to  be  a  republication  of  «<  The 
Last  and  Heavenly  Speeches  and  Glorious  Departure  of  John  Viscount  Ken- 
muir."  There  is  a  Preface  to  it,  signed  "  Thomas  Clark,  Edinburgh,  Janu- 
ary 31st,  1740."  The  second  is  the  one  from  which  the  statements  in  the 
"  Church  Memorial "  were  formed.  The  full  title  (and  you  will  no  doubt 
judge  it  sufficiently  ample)  is  as  follows : — "  Some  Letters  from  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Clark,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  to  his  Congregation  at  the  New  Meeting- 
house in  Ballybay,  while  Prisoner  in  Monaghan  Jail,  on  account  of  his  scruples 
of  Conscience  at  some  forms  of  expression  in  the  Abjuration  Oath,  and  the 
manner  of  Swearing  by  Kissing  *the  Book.  In  regard  it's  judged  that,  as 
the  Scotch  and  English  Churches  are,  in  many  points,  of  very  opposite  princi- 
ples, so  it  is  inconsistent  for  any  Presbyterian  to  be  sworn  by  said  oath, 
reduplicating  in  a  clause  of  an  Act  therein  mentioned  to  support  the  English 
Church  principles,  being  formerly  bound  by  his  baptismal  vows  to  support  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that,  as  Kissing 
the  Book  is  a  superstitious  form  of  swearing  nowhere  warranted  in  Scripture, 
lifting  up  the  right  hand  being  the  form  observed  by  God  and  his  saints  in 
swearing  oaths,  so  all  Christians  are  commanded  to  « be  followers  of  God  as 
dear  children,'  i.  e.  in  his  imitable  examples,  Eph.  vi,  1.  *And  I  have  giren 
you  an  example  that  ye  do  as  I  have  done,'  saith  our  Lord,  John  xiii,  15. 
Likewise  a  ministerial  Warning  and  Charge  to  said  Congregation  against 
Sabbath-breaking,  Profane-swearing,  and  other  Vices  too  common  in  these 
times.  'Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake  •  •  •  rejoice 
and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets,'  Matt,  xi,  12, 
Dublin:  Printed  for  Robert  Johnston,  Bookseller,  1754."     On  the  back  of 
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the  title-page  is  the  following :  "  N.  B.  Several  of  Mr.  Clark's  Elders,  hear- 
ing of  his  arrestment,  met  him  at  a  house  on  the  road  to  jail,  where  they 
halted  and  agreed  that  the  congregation  should  he  warned  to  assemhle,  and 
observe  the  next  day  in  Fasting  and  Prayer — wherefore  he  sent  this  first  let- 
ter from  jail  to  them  the  morning  of  said  Fast  day. ;  and  Mr.  Thompson  read 
it  when  public  worship  was  over,  having  preached  from  Lam.  ii,  19,  **  Arise, 
cry  out  in  the  night,  &c."  The  congregation  being  very  much  moved,  were 
mostly  in  tears  that  day.  The  **  Preface  to  the  reader  '*  is  as  follows : — 
<  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Scotch  Church 
from  his  infancy.  He  appeared  in  arms,  a  volunteer  with  the  militia  raised 
against  the  Pretender,  Anno  1745  and  1746;  having  studied  Divinity  several 
years,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  1748.  Near  two  hundred 
families  of  Presbyterians  in  and  about  Ballybay  did,  about  that  time,  leave 
their  former  teachers,  because  they  could  not  find  themselves  edified  by  them, 
nor  believe  some  things  they  taught ;  therefore  applied  to  said  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow  for  supplies;  who,  considering  their  complaint  and  petitions,  granted 
their  request  at  last,  and  sent  among  others  Mr.  Clark  to  preach  among  them. 
Afterwards  said  families  joined  and  sent  commissioners  to  the  Associate  Synod 
in  Scotland  with  a  petition  and  call  for  said  Mr.  Clark  being  settled  among 
them ;  whereupon  the  Synod  laid  aside  another  call  that  came  before  them  for 
him,  and  appointed  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  ordain  him  at  Ballybay, 
which,  accordingly,  they  did,  near  the  new  meeting  house,  Jul}*^  23d,  1751, 
iu  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  the  like  case.  As  the  peo- 
ple had,  for  the  above  reasons,  left  their  former  teachers,  so  it  is  generally 
reckoned  that  spite  and  envy  on  that  account  moved  them,  particularly  Mr. 
James  Jackson  of  Ballybay  and  Mr.  D.  Hutchison  of  Monaghan,  and  their 
friends  privately  to  be  the  instigators  of  procuring  that  warrant  which  was 
granted  against  him  April  18th,  1753.  Because  they  knew  that  Mr.  Clark,  as  well 
as  many  other  useful  ministers,  and  very  loyal -subjects  in  Scotland,  had,  in  con- 
science, scrupled  at  said  oath,  and  kissing  the  Book,  for  the  reasons  foresaid ; 
and  so  as  the  law  is  strong  in  that  case,  they  no  doubt  hoped,  by  putting  it  in 
force,  to  ruin  him  ;  and  so  disappoint  the  people  of  his  ministry,  that  they  might 
be  obliged  to  return  with  their  stipends  to  their  said  former  teachers,  and  be 
forced  to  take  firom  them  any  sort  of  preaching  they  might  be  pleased  to  give 
them.  Whereupon,  one  George  Kerr,  a  hearer  of  said  Mr.  Jackson's,  together 
with  some  others  of  his  elders  and  hearers,  did,  on  January  23d,  1754,  at  New 
Bliss,  in  the  very  time  of  public  service,  arrest  Mr.  Clark  and  carried  him 
about  fourteen  miles  to  Monaghan  Jail,  escorted  under  a  strong  guard  of  horse 
and  foot,  raised  by  said  Kerr  for  that  purpose.  He  patiently  remained  prisoner 
in  said  jail  until  the  8th  of  April  last,  when  the  Right  Hon.  and  Hon.  the 
Lords  Judges  of  Assize,  finding  the  committal  insuflicient  to  detain  him  (Bles- 
sed be  God)  gave  orders  for  his  release.  During  his  said  imprisonment  the 
following  letters  were  sent  by  him  to  his  congregation,  and  read  publicly  to 
them  by  Mr.  John  Thompson,  probationer.  Upon  the  people's  frequent  and 
earnest  requests,  Mr.  Clark  gave  allowance  to  print  these  letters,  with  the 
Warning,  which  was  only  done  in  short-hand  the  week  before  his  release,  and 
extended  since.  He  could  not  well  refuse  them  to  the  people,  seeing  said 
letters  and  Warning  are  all  the  people  have,  instead  of  all  those  ministerial 
labours  they  had  a  prospect  of,  in  case  he  had  been  at  liberty  of  conscience 
which  all  others  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  under  the  name  of  Ministers  in 
Ireland,  yea,  and  the  Popish  priests  also,  enjoy,  except  himself  only. 
There  was  again  a  new  summons  or  writ  issued  against  Mr.  Clark,  on  or 
about  the  24th  of  April  last,  notwithstanding  what  the  judges  had  done,  and 
in  also  presumed  to  be  done  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  aforesaid  New-light 
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teachers  and  their  friends,  in  a  private  way,  and  what  the  end  will  be  the  Lord 
only  knows." 

After  this  Preface  there  follow  four  letters,  dated  January  24th,  February 
3d,  March  16th  and  April  5th,  1754.  The  last  is  the  Warning  referred  to  in 
the  Preface.     The  whole  extends  to  fifty-two  pages. 

The  only  other  publication  of  Dr.  Clark,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
is  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Plain  Reasons."  It  was  in  defence  of  the  use  of  the 
Psalms  in  praise. 

I  will  add  a  few  anecdotes  in  respect  to  Dr.  Clark,  which  used  to  be  cur- 
rent, and  which  may  possibly  help  to  illustrate  some  of  his  characteristics. 

On  one  occasion,  when  preaching,  he  took  for  his  text  Phil,  iv,  13.  He 
began  by  reading  the  first  half  of  the  verse, — « I  can  do  all  things ;"  and 
then  abruptly  added,  «  What's  that  you  say,  Paul,  *I  can  do  all  things'?  Ill 
had  ye  a  guinea  o'  that.  But  stop,  let  me  see,  <  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me.' — Oh,  yes,  if  that's  all,  I  can  do  that,  too,  and 
I'll  keep  my  guinea  to  mysel'."  At  another  time,  when  preaching  out  of  doors, 
having  said  something  very  pointed,  he  observed, — "  How  ye'U  be  all  saying, 
<  That's  very  right,  but  it  don't  apply  to  me.'  There's  a  man  who  thinks  it 
don't  suit  him  at  all,  but  exactly  suits  that  other,"  pointing  to  some  individ- 
ual in  the  Assembly ;  "  that  other  man  thinks  it  don't  apply  to  him,  but  to 
another  sitting  behind  him,  and  he  thinks  it  don't  suit  him,  but  suits  exactly 
that  man  sitting  upon  the  fence,"  pointing  to  one  in  that  position.  On  ano- 
ther occasion,  when  preaching  with  a  brother  behind  him,  who  thought  him 
rather  tedious,  and  was  about  to  give  him  a  hint  of  this  by  pulling  his  coat- 
tail,  he,  very  unexpectedly  to  the  brother,  remarked  that,  whenever  Christ 
gave  his  servants  any  thing  good  to  say,  Satan  was  already  behind  them  to 
pluck  them  by  the  coat-tail  and  get  them  to  sit  down.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  the  impatient  brother  did  not  think  proper,  in  this  way,  to  oflBd- 
ate  for  the  Adversary.  When  travelling  (I  think  in  Vermont)  he  fell  in  com- 
pany with  a  stranger  with  whom  he  rode  a  good  part  of  the  day.  Coming  at 
last  to  a  place  where  their  roads  parted,  they  bade  each  other  farewell,  and 
rode  each  on  his  own  way  a  short  distance.  The  Doctor  then  halted  and  called  to 
his  fellow  traveller  to  come  back,  saying  that  they  had  forgotten  something. 
When  met  again  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  the  Doctor  said  to  him, — **  Sir,  we 
have  been  travelling  together  some  hours,  enjoying  each  other's  coQipany,  and 
may  never  meet  again  in  this  world.  I  think  it  would  be  well,  before  parting, 
to  have  a  word  of  prayer."  The  stranger,  though  much  surprised;  made  no 
objection.  They  dismounted,  and,  kneeling  by  the  road  side,  the  Doctor  offered 
an  appropriate  and  fervent  prayer.  He  then  proposed  to  the  other  that  he 
should  pray.  The  man  declined  this,  and,  being  much  importuned,  at  last 
acknowledged  that  he  had  never  prayed  in  his  life.  The  Doctor,  howev^, 
would  take  no  denial.  He  told  him,  if  he  had  never  prayed  hitherto,  it  was 
high  time  to  begin.  The  man,  finding  that  there  was  no  escape  for  him,  at 
last  kneeled  down,  and  said, — <*  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  I  can't  pray  at  alL" 
"  That,"  said  the  Doctor,  « is  an  excellent  beginning — only  persevere  and  you 
will  do  well."  Many  years  afterwards,  a  minister*  in  his  travels  through  Ver- 
mont, happened  at  a  house  where  he  lodged  for  the  night,  and  finding  himsdf 
in  a  praying  family,  made  some  inquiries,  in  reply  to  which  the  gentleman  of 
the  house  related  the  above  story  as  the  history  of  his  first  attempt  at  pnj&. 
Dr.  Clark,  having  set  out  with  an  Elder  to  fulfil  an  appointment,  passed  i 
night  at  a  house  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  place  where  he  was  to  preach 
the  next  day.  During  the  night  their  horses  had  wandered  away,  and  in  the 
morning  the  Elder  insisted  on  setting  out  forthwith  to  hunt  them.  The  Doc- 
tor, however,  would  not  consent  to  his  going  till  after  worship,  assuring  him 
that  nothing  would  be  lost   by  prayer.      The   Elder,  with  great  reluctance, 
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yielded,  and,  much  to  his  surprise,  as  soon  as  worship  was  ended,  the  horses 
were  found  Coming  up  leisurely  to  the  house.  An  old  gentleman  in  Tennessee, 
who  remembered  having  met  Dr.  Clark  in  one  of  the  Carolinas,  told  me  that, 
being  at  the  time  a  small  boy,  the  Doctor  had  taken  him  between  his  knees  to 
talk  to  him.  He  said  he  had  never  forgotten  the  first  question  asked  him : — 
"John,  have  the  cats  got  any  souls?"  The  above,  I  suppose,  will  suffice  in 
the  way  of  illustrative  anecdotes. 

I  will  only  add  that 

I  am  sincerely  yours. 

T.  BEVERIDGE. 


ALEXANDER  DOBBIN. 

1774_1809. 
FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  McJIMSEY,  D.D. 

Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  November  28, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  in  fiir- 
nishing  you  with  some  brief  sketches  of  my  excellent  friend,  long  since  departed, 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Dobbin;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  some 
notices  of  his  life  and  character  which  I  had  occasion  to  prepare  several  years 
ago. 

Alexander  Dobbin  was  bom  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  February  4,  (0. 
S.)  1742.  Little  is  known  of  his  parentage,  or  of  his  early  religious  education 
or  exercises,  excepting  that  his  fether  was  a  sailor  by  profession,  and  probably  a 
religious  man ;  as  it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority,  that  it  was  on  account 
of  the  early  piety  of  his  son  that  he  directed  his  studies  with  a  view  to  the  Minis- 
try ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  son  to  devote  himself  to  this  work  was  formed  at 
the  early  age  of  seventeen.  With  this  in  view,  he  studied  Latin  and  Greek  in 
liondonderry,  and  then  became  a  student  in  Glasgow,  where  he  pursued  his  lite- 
rary and  theological  course  for  seven  years.  On  leaving  College  he  was  soon 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of 
Ireland,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Covenanters,  on  account  of  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  in  Scotland.  He 
never  had  a  pastoral  charge  in  Ireland,  and  was  ordained  with  the  express  design 
of  leaving  his  native  country,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  in  North  America. 
From  his  early  piety  and  the  devotedness  of  his  subsequent  Bfe  to  the  interests 
of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  influenced  in  the 
choicp  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  of  his  ecclesiastical  relatiofas,  by  a  deep  sense 
of  religious  obligation.  He  was  licensed,  ordained,  and  married,  and  sailed  for 
America, — all  in  the  short  period  of  six  weeks.  The  Rev.  Matthew  Lind,  a 
senior  minister  of  the  same  denomination,  accompanied  him  in  bis  voyage,  and 
they  arrived  in  safety  at  New  Castle  in  the  year  1774.  Both  these  excellent 
men  were  sent  out  by  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Ireland  to  preach  the  Grospel 
IB  this  country,  in  consequence  of  urgent  solicitations  for  a  supply  of  ministers, 
made  by  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  who  either  had  belonged  to  or 
preferred  that  denomination.  These  two  ministers,  soon  after  their  arrival,  with 
the  Rev.  John  Cuthbertson,  who  had  been  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Reformed 
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Presbytery  of  Scotland  as  early  as  the  year  1752,  constituted  themselTes  into  a 
Presbytery,  known  as  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  North  America.* 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Dobbin's  arrival  in  this  country,  he  wa?  settled  as  Pastor 
of  a  congregation  at  Rock  Creek,  near  the  spot  where  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  now 
stands,  although  that  town  was  not  in  existence  until  several  years  after  his 
settlement  in  that  vicinity.  This  was  his  home,  and  the  centre  of  his  laboore, 
while  he  lived ;  though,  for  four  years  after  his  settlement  at  Rock  Creek,  he 
preached,  the  fourth  part  of  the  time,  at  or  near  Green  Castle,  Franklin  County. 
In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  which  he  dischai^ed  with  most  exemplaiy 
diligence  and  punctuality,  he  made  several  missionary  tours,  (O'eaching  the 
Gospel  in  more  remote  and  destitute  places. 

Mr.  Dobbin  possessed  an  eminently  catholic  spirit, — ^an  illustration  of  which 
we  have  in  the  early  and  prominent  part  which  he  took  in  the  effort  to  heal  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Church ;  in  other  words,  to  effect  a  re-union  between  the 
Reformed  Presbytery  and  the  Associate  Body  in  tiiis  country.  The  difference 
of  views  between  these  two  Religious  Bodies,  previous  to  t^e  Declaratioii  of 
American  Independence,  related  principally  to  the  lawfulness  of  acknowledging 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  was  constituted.  This  difference  having 
been  in  a  measure  removed,  in  the  providence  of  God,  by  the  above  important 
event,  Mr.  Dobbin  was  among  the  first  and  most  efficient  members  of  his  Pres- 
bytery  to  countenance  a  union  of  the  two  denominations.  As  these  two  Eccle- 
siastical Bodies  held  substantially  the  same  views  in  respect  to  doctrine,  diseiplme 
and  government,  agreeably  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  to  which  both 
professed  their  adherence  and  attachment,  it  a^ipeared  to  judicious  and  imprejudioed 
men,  in  each  of  the  separate  Bodies,  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  why  they 
should  remain  distinct  denominations.  Both  the  Bodies  now  agreed  in  acknow- 
ledging the  lawfulness  of  the  civil  authorities  established  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Revolution,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  zealous  and  patriotic  oo-opera- 
tion  of  the  members  of  each  of  the  denominations  had  been  eminently  instra- 
mental.  Mr.  Dobbin,  accordingly,  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
Presbytery,  took  an  early  and  decided  part  in  the  deliberations  and  proceedings 
in  relation  to  the  proposed  union.  After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  during  which 
several  meetings  of  the  two  Bodies  were  held  for  conference  and  mutual  explana- 
tions, the  two  Presbyteries  of  the  Associate  Body,  (with  the  excepti<»  of  two 
ministers  who  did  not  &11  in  with  the  measure,)  and  the  Reformed  Pr^byteiy, 
were  merged  in  one  denomination,  under  the  name  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod. 

Not  far  from  the  time  when  this  union  was  consummated,  there  was  an  A^o- 
ciate  Congregation  at  Marsh  Creek,  which  had  then  recently  become  vacant,  ai 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  place  of  Mr.  Dobbin's  settlement  This 
congregation  presented  a  call  to  Mn  D.,  and  obtained  him  for  their  Pastor  for 
half  of  the  time ;  and  until  the  close  of  his  ministry,  he  continued  to  preach 
alternately  between  that  congregation  and  Rock  Creek,  now  Gettysburg,  where  a 
new  place  of  worship  was  erected  for  him  some  time  previous  to  his  death.  Not- 
withstanding his  new  congregation  had  been  formerly  connected  with  the  Associate 
branch  of  the  Church, — a  circumstance  which  might  naturally  enough  have 
predisposed  them  to  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction,  especially  as  efforts  were  made 
by  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  in  fatherland  to  disparage  the  union  and  hresk  it  np, — yeit 
such  was  the  combination  of  gifts  and  graces  in  Mr.  D.'s  character,  that  the  bar- 
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moDioos  relations  between  him  and  his  people  are  not  known  ever  to  have  suffered 
the  least  interruption. 

As  an  interesting  and  instructive  Preacher,  Mr.  Dobbin  was  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. His  mode  of  preaching  was,  in  some  sense,  extemporaneous.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  his  sermons  or  lectures  were  not  studied  and  well-digested ;  but 
they  were  not  read,  neither  were  they  written  out  and  committed  to  memory. 
His  method  was  to  make  a  brief  analysis  of  his  subject,  and,  after  mature  reflec- 
tion, to  trust  to  his  feelings  in  the  delivery  for  the  appropriate  language.  The 
matter  of  his  sermons  was  highly  evangelical ;  and  yet  it  was  no  fiirther  doctrinal 
than  as  it  had  an  important  bearing  on  Christian  principles  and  a  holy  practice. 
His  voice  was  strong  and  sonorous ;  his  gesture  striking  and  occasionally  eccen- 
tric ;  and  his  manner,  on  the  whole,  highly  acceptable.  On  Communion  seasons 
he  was  especially  appropriate  and  excellent. 

As  Mr.  Dobbin  had  a  large  family  to  educate,  and  was  unable,  from  his 
limited  means,  to  send  them  abroad  for  this  purpose,  he  was  induced,  chiefly  by 
this  consideration,  to  open  a  private  classical  boarding-school  in  his  own  house, 
and  he  continued  it  without  interruption  from  1788  to  1799.  As  there  was  no* 
similar  institution  in  the  region,  it  soon  came  to  be  extensively  known  and 
patronized ;  and  it  proved  in  its  results  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  many  of 
^e  youth  of  that  district,  and  through  them  to  the  next  generation.  He  was 
much  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  classical  learning,  particularly  in  the 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  The  late  Dr.  Gray,  than  whom  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  competent  judge,  once  said  of  him  that,  "  at  a  meeting 
of  their  Presbytery,  he  gave  a  critical  analysis  of  one  of  the  Psalms,  extempore, 
in  which  he  displayed  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  original  language  and 
with  the  rules  of  criticism."  Many  of  his  students  have  been  distinguished  in 
the  different  professions,  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  of  them  became  Ministers 
of  the  GospeL  Previous  to  the  period  when  the  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  went  into  operation,  imder  the  instruction  of  the  late  Dr.  Mason,  Mr. 
Dobbin  might  be  regarded  as  really  the  Theological  Professor  of  his  denomina- 
tion ;  not  indeed  by  the  appomtment  of  Synod,  but  by  the  voluntary  selection  of 
his  students,  and  the  implied  approbation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Body  with  which 
he  was  connected.  His  services  in  this  department  were  of  great  value,  and 
there  are  several  clergymen  still  living,  who  can  testify,  from  their  own  expe- 
rience, to  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  this  important  trust. 

Mr.  Dobbin  was  remarkably  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  meetings  of  Presby- 
tery and  Synod;  and  a  full  share  of  public  duties,  on  these  occasions,  was 
always  assigned  to  him.  As  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  denomination,  he  was  chosen,  at  different  times,  Moderator  of  the 
Synod.  This,  however,  was  conferred  upon  him  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
General  Synod,  held  at  Green  Castle,  in  1804;  and,  at  the  next  meeting  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1805,  he  preached  the  Opening  Sermon, — the  last  sermon,  it  is 
believed,  that  he  over  preached  in  the  presence  of  the  Synod,  though  he  attended 
several  of  its  subsequent  meetings. 

In  his  private  ond  social  intercourse  Mr.  Dobbin  was  uncommonly  agreeable. 
Being  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  playful  disposition,  his  company  was  always 
acceptable  to  the  fiunilies  m  which  he  occasionally  lodged.  On  one  occasion, 
being  asked  by  the  lady  of  the  house  where  he  stopped,  how  many  children  he 
had,  he  pleasantly  and  respectfully  replied, — "  Madam,  I  have  seven  sons  and  every 
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one  of  them  has  a  sister."  The  answer  at  first  excited  astoDidiment  at  the  «  of 
his  femily,  until  he  informed  his  hostess  that,  although  he  had  seven  sons,  he  bd 
at  that  time  only  one  dau^ter. 

Mr.  Dobbin  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  wnose  maiden  name  las 
Isabella  Gamble,  he  brou^t  with  him  from  Europe.  From  this  uniofi  there 
were  ten  children, — seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of  the  sons,  Damd, 
was  a  physician,  and  another,  James,  a  lawyer.  Mrs.  Dobbin  died  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1800,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  Mr.  Dobbin  was  msniei 
a  second  time,  in  1801,  to  the  widow  of  Daniel  Agnew,  of  Adams  County,  Pa. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Irvm.  There  were  no  children  by  this  marrage. 
The  second  Mrs.  Dobbin  died  August  21,  1824. 

Mr.  Dobbin  continued  his  kbours  with  great  seal,  and  no  inconsiderable  Eoiy 
cess,  until  October,  1808,  when,  on  his  way  to  church  in  Gettysburg,  he  raptured 
a  blood-vessel  by  coughing,  and  was  unable  to  preach  any  more.  His  disase 
settled  into  consumption  and  terminated  fieUally  June  1,  1809,  when  he  ms  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  During  the  period  of  his  decline,  and  in  the 
*near  approach  of  death,  he  was  fiill  of  peace  and  Lope,  and  furnished  a  delightiid 
proof  of  the  all-sustaming  power  of  the  Gospel  which  he  had  preached.  In  hs 
intercourse  with  his  people  he  was  very  fiimitiar,  and  did  not  scruple  to  pkj  UI 
with  them,  and  mingle  with  them  in  other  amusements.  He  dressed  in  short 
pantaloons,  with  long  stockings,  and  wore  the  wig.  He  had  a  large  pointed  nose, 
and  a  bright  black  eye.  His  speech  was  strongly  marked  by  the  foreign  acoeat. 
With  his  great  excellencies  he  combined  striking  eccentricities. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect,  yours, 

JOHN  McJIMSKY. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 

New  York.  June  19, 1862. 

My  dear  Dr.  Sprague :  The  Rev.  Alexander  Dobbin,  of  whom  you  ask  for 
my  recollections,  I  did  not  know  until  he  had  considerably  past  his  meridiin ; 
but,  from  the  time  that  I  was  a  student  of  Theology  till  his  death,  I  had  fre- 
quent and  good  opportunities  of  gathering  material,  from  personal  intercourse 
with  him,  for  an  intelligent  estimate  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Dobbin  was  rather  small  in  stature,  and  was  by  no  means  imposiiig  in 
his  general  appearance.  His  face,  like  his  heart,  was  benignity  itselt— lus 
features  were  always  lighted  up  with  a  most  loving  smile,  and  he  could  not 
open  his  lips  but  that  you  felt  that  you  were  in  contact  with  a  most  loving 
spirit.  Without  the  semblance  of  any  thing  that  looked  patronizing,  be 
seemed  to  delight  especially  in  acts  of  kindness  towards  his  younger  brethren 
in  the  ministry;  never  losing  an  opportunity  to  perform  a  kind  act,  or  drop  i 
cheering  word,  which  would  in  any  way  minister  to  their  comfort  or  adran- 
tage.  I  remember  being  once  at  a  dinner  party  with  him  in  Philadelphia; 
and,  being  seated  next  to  him  at  the  table,  I  took  his  timnbler  to  drink,  sap- 
posing  it  were  my  own.  Observing  my  mistake,  he  said  to  me,  with  greit 
good-nature,  in  Scotch  phrase, — what  amounted  to  this, — "  I  am  glad  to 
share  with  you  in  any  thing  that  will  promote  your  enjoyment."  He  was  tery 
social  and  communicative,  but  always  talked  in  a  discreet  and  edifying  m*ft- 
ner.  You  could  not  converse  with  him,  even  casually,  without  being  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  his  soul  was  a  fountain  of  pure  sunbeams. 

I  think  I  never  heard  Mr.  Dobbin  preach,  but  he  had  a  good  reputation  is 
a    Preacher,  being  rather  sound  and  instructive  than  brilliant  or  6tnkiii(g 
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Without  any  particular  evidence  in  respect  to  his  character  as  a  Pastor,  I 
venture  to  say,  from  what  I  knew  both  of  his  head  and  of  his  heart,  that  he 
was  rarely  excelled  either  in  pastoral  tenderness,  diligence  or  fidelity.  I 
often  met  him  in  Ecclesiastical  Bodies,  and  was  always  impressed  by  the 
sound  judgment  and  prudent  forethought  which  he  manifested  on  these  occa- 
sions. Whenever  he  offered  an  opinion  or  a  suggestion,  he  was  always  listened 
to  by  his  brethren  with  deferential  attention.  Every  where  his  simplicity,  his 
integrity,  his  benevolence,  his  good  sense,  secured  to  him  a  largo  share  of  con- 
fidence and  good-will,  and  an  enduring  memorial  in  the  hearts  of  those  with 
whom  he  associated. 

Most  affectionately, 

J.  M.  MATHEWS. 


MATTHEW  HENDERSON,  Jr. 

1784—1835. 
FROM  THE  REV.  A.  G.  WALLACE. 

Stewartsville,  Pa.,  September  17,  1862, 

My  dear  Sir :  After  having  explored  as  diligently  as  I  could  the  field  of  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Henderson's  labours,  (which  is  now  my  own  field,)  and  gathered 
from  some  of  the  surviving  members  of  his  family  whatever  fiicts  of  interest  they 
ooald  furnish  respecting  him,  I  herewith  send  you  the  following  sketch  as  the 
best  result  I  have  been  able  to  reach. 

Matthew  Henderson  the  younger  was  bom  on  Octorora  Creek,  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1762 ;  and,  being  the  eldest  child  of  the 
&mily,  he  received  the  name  borne  by  his  fether  and  grandfother.  He  inherited 
from  his  father  a  large  share  of  independence,  combined  with  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion and  a  high  degree  of  reverence.  He  was  carefully  instructed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible,  and  also  of  the  devotional  formularies  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  but  was  not  imbued  with  a  sectarian  spirit.  His  &ther  was  a 
liberal  minded,  self-sacrificing  minister,  who  felt  deeply  the  claims  of  the  desti- 
tute, and  therefore  had  a  warm  heart  for  all  who  earnestly  kboured  for  their 
salvation.  He  infused  the  same  spirit  into  his  son ;  taught  him  to  adhere  firmly 
to  his  own  convictions  of  truth,  but  to  make  the  advancement  of  Christ's  cause 
his  primary  object,  and  to  love  all  who  were  fellow-labourers  in  his  work. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  educational  facilities  in  thw  region  were  very  limited ; 
and  hence  Mr.  Henderson's  classical  education  was  principally  under  his  father. 
He  began  the  study  of  Latin  with  a  Mr.  McGregor,  a  teacher  of  an  English 
school,  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  Associate  Presbytery,  in 
order  **  to  encourage  pious  and  promising  young  men  to  pursue  studies  with  a 
view  to  the  Holy  Ministry,"  appointed  the  Rev.  John  Smith  "  to  instruct  such 
as  "  might  "  offer  themselves,  in  philosophy,  as  Divine  Providence  "  might  "  lead 
the  way."  Mr.  Smith  being  a  fine  scholar,  and  the  ministerial  neighbour  and 
intimate  friend  of  the  elder  Mr.  Henderson,  the  young  man  was  placed  under  his 
care.  Of  the  time  that  he  remained  there,  or  of  the  progress  that  he  made  in 
his  studies  we  have  no  account ;  but,  as  the  father  had  a  large  femily,  and  was 
frequently  called  to  a  distance  to  fulfil  appointments,  it  is  probable  that  the  eldest 
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son  would  be  kept  at  home  as  much  as  possible.  He  never  entered  College. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  aoeompanied  his  fiither's  femilj  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Chartiere,  and  probably  had  charge  of  them  dming  the  journey.  AuLong  ib& 
earliest  recollections  of  one  of  the  younger  brothers  is  the  feet  of  his  croaEang 
the  mountains,  riding  behind  Matthew  on  a  gray  mare. 

In  those  days  the  Pastor's  house  was  sometimes,  to  the  student  of  Thcdogy,  both 
Seminary  and  Home.  Therefore,  under  his  fether's  instructions,  in  the  1(^  cabin,  in 
the  scarcely  disturbed  wilderness,  young  Matthew  Henderson  had  alnoogt  as  good 
an  opportunity  of  preparing  for  the  ministry  as  if  he  had  remaned  in  the  East 
It  is  believed  that  he  spent  some  time  also  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith, 
so  that  his  theological  course  was  probably  more  thorough  than  his  classkaL 
During  this  time  the  Associate  and  Reformed  Churches  were  united  ;  and,  eaiij 
in  the  summer  of  1784,  Mr.  Henderson  was  licensed  by  the  Second  Asaotaato 
Reformed  Presbytery,  which  embraced  the  churches  in  Pennsylvania. 

After  licensure  he  returned  to  the  West,  and  preached,  by  appointanait,  amcx^ 
the  settlements  in  Westmoreland  County,  and  part  of  what  is  now  All^teny. 
There  Divine  Providence  appointed  his  future  labours. 

About  seventeen  miles  above  Pittsburg  the  Monongahela  receives  a  large  tribo- 
taiy,  called  "  The  Youghiogheny,"  but  locally  known  as  "  The  Yoo^."  The 
fine  lands  on  these  rivers  attracted  emigrants,  who  came  by  way  of  Cnmb»<- 
land.  Those  settlers  who  held,  with  characteristic  tenacity,  the  fiuth  of  the 
Secession  and  Covenanting  Churches,  refused  to  form  connections  with  other 
denommations,  and,  though  their  numbers  were  small,  they  formed  Societies  or 
Congregations  of  their  own.  One  of  these  had  their  "  Tent "  mid-way  between 
the  rivers,  about  eight  miles  from  their  junction,  and  was  known  by  the  name 
given  to  the  District,  "  The  Forks  of  Yaugky  It  is  now  known  as  Beikfsia, 
Across  the  Youghiogheny,  about  ten  miles  distant,  another  congregation  had  been 
formed,  called  Brush  Oreek^  but  now  known  as  Bethel.  In  1785  Mr.  Hendef^ 
son  accepted  a  call  firom  these  congregations,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  HLs  field  of  labour  was  very  extensive,  the  fiunilies 
who  regarded  him  as  their  Pastor  being  scattered  over  a  territory  not  less  than 
forty  or  fifty  miles  long  and  twenty  broad.  Besides,  he  frequently  preached  in 
other  settlements.  As  the  population  increased,  other  ministers  eame  to  the  West, 
and  his  labours  were  proportionally  reduced,  but,  for  a  few  years,  be  and  his 
&ther  were  the  only  ministers  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  West  of  the 
Alleghenies. 

In  1786  Mr.  Henderson  was  united  in  marriage  with  Rebekah,  the  only 
daughter  of  Samuel  Patterson,  of  Mountjoy,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  fim 
cousin  to  Miss  Patterson,  who  became  the  wife  of  Jerome  Buonaparte.  She  was 
a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions  and  uncommon  loveliness  of  disposition.  In 
her  life  she  appears  to  have  exemplified  well  what  King  Lemuel  say?  conoeniii^ 
a  virtuous  woman.  The  heart  of  her  husband  trusted  her,  and  many  who  vis- 
ited in  their  house  and  enjoyed  their  generous  hospitality,  were  loud  in  the  praides 
of  theu"  happy  femily.  Mrs.  Henderson  died  in  1829, — the  same  year  in  wbidi 
her  husband  retired  from  the  pastorate. 

About  three  years  after  his  settlement,  Mr.  Henderson  gave  up  the  Bros^ 
Creek  Congregation,  and  took  in  its  place  a  small  Society,  a  few  miles  belov  the 
present  site  of  Brownsville.  Unhappy  divisions  now  arose.  Maa  came  in  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  Union,  and  the  peace  of  many  congregations  was  grea% 
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disturbed.  Mr.  Henderson  conducted  himself  with  great  mildness  and  prudence, 
and  jet  with  equal  firmness,  and  showed  much  ability  in  his  discussions  with  those 
who  condemned  the  position  of  the  United  Church.  These  dissensions  so  essen- 
tially weakened  the  congregations  that  it  became  necessary  for  him,  in  1800,  to 
resume  the  charge  of  the  Brush  Creek  Congregation.  Jn  1818  he  was  again 
released  from  it,  and  gave  all  his  labours  to  the  Forks  of  Yough  until  1829,  when 
he  was  permitted  to  give  up  the  pastoral  office  altogether,  on  account  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age.  He,  however,  continued  to  preach,  by  appointment  of  Presbytery, 
some  four  years  longer.  About  the  close  of  1833  his  health  became  very  feeble. 
In  his  memorandum  book  of  sermons,  opposite  to  the  Sabbath,  such  notes  as  the 
following  begin  to  appear,  increasing  in  frequency  with  each  successive  month — 
"  At  home — cold  and  windy."  "  Heard  Rev." — So  and  So—"  Very  unwell ;" 
"  In  bed ;"  "  Recovering ;"  "  Sick ;" — &c.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  on 
the  third  Sabbath  of  February,  1835,  from  I.  Peter  i,  18,  19.  "  Ye  were  not 
redeemed  with  corruptible  things,"  &c.  Three  times  afterwards  he-  heard  other 
ministers  preach ;  and  then  the  note,  for  several  successive  Sabbaths,  evidently 
written  each  time  with  a  most  feeble  hand,  is,  "  At  home,  sick."  The  rest  of  the 
page  is  blank ;  his  pen  had  made  its  last  record.  About  two  weeks  before  his 
death  he  took  cold,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  sank  rapidly.  His  death-bed 
experience  appears  to  have  been  what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  life, 
hopeful  and  peaceful,  without  any  remarkable  demonstrations  of  triumph.  On  the 
afternoon  of  July  21,  1835,  he  sank  to  his  rest,  like  the  sun  in  a  cloudless  sum- 
mer evening,  without  gorgeousness,  but  in  softly  blended  tints,  which  fiU  our 
minds  with  glorious  thoughts  of  Heaven. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  nine  children,  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of  his 
sons,  Javies  P.,  received  a  liberal  education,  and  is  now  an  esteemed  physician  at 
Newville,  near  Mansfield,  0.  The  other  surviving  members  of  the  fiimily  remain 
ID  the  vicinity  of  the  old  homestead,  highly  respected  members  of  society  and 
of  the  church. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  a  person  of  commanding  appearance.  His  voice  was  full 
and  sonorous,  and  his  delivery  distinct  and  impressive,  uniting  calmness  and 
deliberation  with  energy.  He  was  not  a  profound  scholar,  but  his  general 
knowledge  was  quite  extensive,  and  he  had,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  power  of 
using  it  for  the  public  good.  He  was  somewhat  acquainted  with  Medicine,  and 
occasionally  bled  with  the  thumb  lancet,  and  administered  some  of  the  more 
common  and  efficient  medicines. 

He  possessed  good  executive  ability,  and  managed  his  own  affiiirs,  and  those 
entrusted  to  him,  with  prudence  and  skill.  He  was  scrupulously  faithful  in 
{blfilling  engagements.  His  name  appears  on  the  roll  of  members  present  at 
Presbytery  almost  as  regularly  as  the  date  and  place  of  meeting ;  and  he  was 
never  absent  without  a  satisfactory  excuse.  He  often  rode  the  Youghiogheny 
when  the  ice  was  running  and  the  water  was  in  the  saddle  skirts,  rather  than 
disappoint  his  congregation.*  Sometimes,  in  mid-winter,  he  would  come  from  the 
water  with  his  feet  wet,  and  ride  to  the  church  without  stopping,  and  go  through 
with  two  services  in  a  house  without  fire, — a  luxury  not  then  introduced  into 

*  Id  view  of  the  time?  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  circamstanoes  in  which  he  was  placed, 
H  was  fortunate  for  himself,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  he  ministered  that,  in  the  prime  of 
life^  Mr.  H.  was  an  accomplished  horseman,  and,  when  in  the  saddle,  fully  master  of  the 
aitaation. 
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meeting-hoases.  At  an  early  period,  he  was  appomted  to  visit  some  settkments 
in  Kentucky.  The  greater  part  of  his  way  was  through  a  wilderness,  hdd 
almost  exclusively  by  the  Indians.  We  now  know  little  of  the  daDgers  and 
hard.shi|)s  of  such  a  journey  on  horseback ;  but  such  considerations  did  not  wei^ 
much  with  the  bold  and  hardy  pioneers,  like  Mr.  Henderson,  and  their  appotnt- 
ments  were  almost  sure  to  be  fulfilled.* 

In  his  domestic  relations  Mr.  Henderson  was  exceedingly  hi^ypy.  Hk  letters 
which  remain  are  very  brief,  but  they  show  his  warm  attachment  to  hfe  &m3y, 
and  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  prosperity  of  tiie  Ghuidi 
and  the  wel&re  of  the  Country.  He  did  not  discard  politics  as  unbeoovnii^  a 
Minister,  and  did  not  fear  the  desecration  of  the  pulpit  by  the  introduction  of 
subjects  of  national  interest.  Some  of  his  earliest  impulses  were  received  dorii^ 
the  Revolution,  and  he  often,  in  the  pulpit,  as  in  conversation,  depicted  Uie  stir- 
ring scenes  of  that  stormy  period.  Sensitive  to  eveiy  thing  pertaining  to  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Grovemment  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  preached  to  the  Volunteers  on  taking  up  their  line  of  mardi  fat 
the  defence  of  the  country. 

As  a  Preacher,  Mr.  Henderson,  could  not  certainly  be  considered,  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word,  eloquent  His  sermons  were  unwritten.  He  made 
brief  notes,  but  they  were  never  before  him.  Even  on  special  occasaons,  they 
were  written  only  in  outline ;  and  hence  nothing  remains  which  could  be  pub- 
lished as  a  &ir  s])ecimen  of  his  discourses.!  Possibly  it  might  have  been  better 
for  him  to  have  written  more ;  but  the  times  in  vrhich  he  lived  did  nol  call  fir 
the  graces  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  so  much  as  the  simple  and  earnest  exhibitjoo 
of  truth.  His  nimistrations  in  the  pulpit  were  instoctive  and  edifying, — fitted 
to  awaken  the  conscience  and  purify  the  heart 

*  As  Mr.  H.'s  TisH,  at  this  early  pftriod,  to  Eentuokj  wa«  perhaps  the  mott  brillisBi 
episode  in  his  life,  it  may  be  proper  perhaps  to  notice  it  a  little  more  in  detail. 

Toward  (he  close  of  the  last  century,  the  interior  of  Ohio  wns  a  savage  wildeniess,  the 
white  settlements  being,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  rirer,  aad 
a  short  di:<tance  up  its  tributaries.  In  1794  General  Wayne  defeated  the  conihincd 
Indian  tribes  at  Mnamee  Rapids;  and  in  1795  he  oonoladed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  tfaea 
at  Greenville.  In  May,  1796,  Congress  passed  a  law  authorising  Ebeneier  Zane  to  op«a 
a  road  from  Wheeling,  in  Western  Virginia,  to  Limestone,  now  Mnysville,  Ky.  In  the 
following  year,  Mr.  Zane,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Jonathan  Zane  and  his  soa-io- 
law,  John  Molntyre,  both  experienced  woodsmen,  proceeded  to  mark  oat  the  new  rsmd, 
which  was  afterwards  cut  out  by  the  two  latter.  The  cutting  out,  however,  was  a  very 
hasty  busine^is,  in  which  nothing  more  was  attempted  than  to  make  the  road  passable  foe 
horsemen.  This  road  was  known  as  <<  Zane's  Trace,'* — about  230  miles  in  length,  aad 
was  the  one  taken  by  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Proudfit  in  their  mission,  in  1797,  to  Kea- 
tacky.  What  others  accompanied  them  on  this  perilous  expedition,  going  or  retaroiog, 
is  not  fully  remembered;  but  Mr.  H.  had  been  heard  to  speak  of  a  Captain  Foremaa  as 
one  of  the  party,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  his  only  companion  on  the  return.  Tbey 
experienced  much  hardship  from  the  inclement  season  of  the  year,  the  fording  of  •treaass, 
in  8on.e  instances  swimming  their  horses  through  the  swollen  wafers  and  floating  ice,  witboai 
opportunity  of  drying  their  boots  and  other  clothing,  and  from  the  snow  bending  down  the 
branchrs  of  the  trees  over  their  trail  in  the  wilderness,  and  covering  them  sonetimM 
several  inches  as  they  slept  in  their  blankets  at  night.  From  his  memorandam  book  it 
appears  thdt  Mr.  H.  preached  at  "Short  Creek,"  on  his  way  to  Wheeling,  September 
15th  and  I6th,  at  **  8ciota,''  or  Chillicothe,  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  the  ame  moath* 
on  his  route  to  Kentucky,  and  aguin  at  '^Sciota,*'  on  his  return,  on  the  fourth  Sabktth 
of  November,  in  the  intermediate  period  having  preached  twenty-three  timea  in  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Southern  part  of  Ohio,  preaching  twenty-seven  times,  in  all,  from  the 
time  of  leaving  home  to  his  return,  and  baptising  twenty-nine  children.  His  first  dis> 
course,  after  returning,  was  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  December,  and  he  mast  have  beea 
absent  from  home  at  least  three  months. 

t  In  1851  one  of  Mr.  Henderson's  sermons  was  publiahed  In  the  2d  toI.  of  the  PilpU 
•f  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 
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He  excelled  as  a  Pastor.  He  wa?  eminently  fitted  for  mingling  with  the 
people  and  moulding  their  character  by  his  private  influence.  One,  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  him  well,  says, — "  He  was  social  and  even  gay.  He 
wafe  imusually  beloved  by  the  young.  I  distinctly  remember  that  T  never  was 
happier  than  when  I  was  in  his  company.  He  was  clear  in  communicating 
instruction,  tender  to  the  sorrowful,  attentive  to  the  sick.  While  he  was  not 
censorious,  he  never  even  connived  at  what  he  believed  wrong.  He  rebuked  sin 
by  gentle  admonition  or  sad  silence.  He  was  no  mischief-maker,  tattling  about 
the  pe(^le,  and  insinuating  evil  of  his  brethren.  He  was  prudent ;  and  hence  his 
influence  was  sought  in  removing  jealousies  and  reconciling  differences.  Ho  was 
not  restless  in  his  disposition — he  mingled  the  conservative  with  the  progressive, 
occupying  the  ground  along  the  line  which  divides  the  two  extremes  in  Church 
and  State."  None  will  venture  to  charge  him  with  studying  novelties,  or 
attempting  the  introduction  of  new  measures,  yet  he  was  deservedly  ranked 
among  the  more  liberal  of  his  day.  He  adhered  firmly  to  the  old  paths,  but 
was  among  the  earliest  and  warmest  supporters  of  Bible  Societies  and  other 
kindred  Associations.  He  was  a  &ithful  Preacher — ^he  did  not  wink  at  evils 
which  he  saw  among  the  people ;  and  he  taught  them  to  be  faithful  by  exhibiting 
to  them  his  own  fidelity.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  element  of  his  power  was 
his  unquestioned  piety.  He  made  no  parade  of  it;  but  it  shone  in  all  his 
actions,  and  was  the  spirit  of  his  whole  life.  He  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  love 
to  Grod  and  man.  He  had  a  high  relish  for  the  ordinances  of  GU)d's  house. 
From  the  memorandum  book,  already  referred  to,  it  appears  that,  when  not 
preaching  hin^lf,  he  embraced  frequent  opportunities  of  being  present  at  the 
Commimion  in  neighbouring  congregations. 

There  were  no  remarkable  fruits  by  which  to  measure  Mr.  Henderson's  use- 
fulness. There  were  no  great  revivals  under  his  ministry.  His  influence,  like 
his  labours,  was  uniform  and  steady.  His  congregations  grew  in  membership  and 
in  grace.  Under  his  ministry,  and  that  of  his  brethren  in  the  General  Assembly 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  community  in  which  he  lived  became,  and  continues, 
distinguished  for  its  high  moral  character. 

Assuring  you  of  my  interest  in  your  great  work,  and  my  hope  that  you  may 
be  spared  to  complete  it, 

I  remsun  your  brother  in  Christ, 

A.  G.  WALLACE. 

FROM  THE  RET.  H.  CONNELLY. 

Newburqh,  June  19, 1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  When  I  was  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  began 
to  attend  on  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henderson,  and  T  sat  under  his 
preaching,  either  statedly  or  occasionally,  during  a  period  of  five  or  six  years. 
It  was  through  his  instrumentality  that  my  mind  first  took  a  decidedly  relig- 
ious direction,  and  in  due  time  he  baptized  me  and  admitted  me  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church.  You  will  readily  understand,  therefore,  why  I  cherish 
his  memory  with  great  affection,  and  why  I  am  more  than  willing  to  do  any 
thing  in  my  power  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  name  and  influence. 

Matthew  Henderson  was  a  large  man,  fuU  six  feet  in  height,  of  muscular 
frame  and  good  proportions.  His  features  were  more  than  commonly  large, 
but  his  countenance  was  expressive  of  ingenuousness  and  candour.  His  man- 
ners were  far  more  cultivated  than  were  those  of  the  mass  of  clergymen,  at 
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that  day,  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  he  lived ;  indeed,  T  think  he  pos- 
sessed great  natural  dignity,  and  it  seemed  never  to  cost  him  any  effort  to 
adapt  himself  most  felicitously  to  any  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
His  natural  dispositions  were  kind  and  amiable,  and  his  social  powers  of  & 
high  order,  so  that  his  presence  was  always  welcome  to  any  circle  into  which 
he  might  be  thrown.  He  was,  by  no  means,  given  to  trifling  in  his  conversa- 
tion, and  yet  he  was  habitually  cheerful,  and  was  never  oifended  by  a  wittr 
saying  or  a  good  joke  where  there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  to  rend^ 
it  unsuitable.  He  was  exceedingly  interesting  in  his  own  family.  I  used 
sometimes  to  visit  at  his  house,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
revered  centre  of  one  of  the  most  pleasant  domestic  circles  that  I  had  ever  met 
with. 

The  great  natural  dignity,  to  which  T  have  referred,  gave  a  complexion  to 
his  professional  as  well  as  social  character.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  the  very 
personification  of  dignity.  His  air  and  manner,  his  mode  of  utterance  as  well  u 
all  that  he  said,  had  a  sort  of  elevated  character,  well  becoming  the  mission  of  la 
Ambassador  of  God.  His  preaching  was  chiefly  in  the  way  of  exposition,  aad 
it  was  judicious,  instructive  and  eminently  successful  in  bringing  out  themiad 
of  the  Spirit.  He  moved  about  among  his  people  in  a  manner  that  secured  it 
once  their  respect,  confidence  and  affection — it  was  diflScuU  to  say  whether  thcj 
admired,  revered  or  loved  him  most.  His  presence  in  the  Presbytery  or 
Synod  was  always  felt  to  be  an  element  of  strength  and  of  safety.  He  adorned 
every  relation  that  he  sustained. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  CONNELLY 


JOHN  DUNLAP * 

1789—1829. 

John  Dunlap,  the  eldest  child  of  John  and  Margaret  (Thompson)  Dimhipi 
was  bom  in  Dolphinton,  County  of  Lanark,  Scotland,  on  the  15th  of  Septon- 
bcr,  1757.  He  was  the  eldest  of  five  children.  His  parents  were  both  WEn- 
bers  of  the  Church,  though  of  different  branches  of  it ;  his  father  belonging  to 
that  branch  of  the  Secession  called  Burghers ;  his  mother  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  hopefiilly  converted,  and  h^s 
almost  immediately  to  have  aspirations  for  the  Gospel  ministry;  but  there 
were,  at  that  time,  obstacles  in  his  way  that  seemed  insurmountable.  His  &tfaer. 
who  was  himself  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  was  employed  by  a  Dumber  of 
farmers,  to  go  to  America  and  purchase  for  them  a  tract  of  land,  as  a  j^i^wa- 
tion  for  their  migrating  hither ;  he  expecting  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  bring 
his  family  to  this  country,  in  company  with  those  for  whom  he  was  to  D^otiate, 
thQ  next  year.  Accordingly  he  eroded  the  ocean  and  landed  in  New  York,  id 
the  year  1774,  bringing  his  son  John  as  the  companion  of  his  travels.  On  )m 
arrival  here  he  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  deep  political  agitation,  and  be 
Yery  soon  entered  warmly  into  the  great  controversy  of  the  day,  espovisii^ 
earnestly  the  American  cause.  The  next  year  (1775)  he  enlisted  in  the  army  « 
a  volunteer,  taking  his  son,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  along  with  him.     Tliey 

•  MS.  Aatobiog.~MS.  from  Rev.  J.  D.  Weill.— Prooeedlngi  of  the  Fifteenth  AnaiT. 
of  the  WaahiDgton  Co.  Bib.  Soc. 
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were  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  St.  John's,  in  connection  with  which  they 
endured  great  hardships,  encountered  fearM  perils  and  rendered  important 
services.  At  the  close  of  that  campaign  they  went  to  Salem,  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  during  the  following  winter.  In  the  spring  of 
1776,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  the  American  army  before  Quebec,  and  the 
death  of  Greneral  Montgomery,  and  the  generally  unpropitious  state  of  a&irs, 
such  was  the  fervour  of  their  patriotism  that  they  again  volunteered  their  services 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  was  only  for  a  brief  period,  however,  that  the  fether 
was  permitted  to  serve ;  for  he  was  taken  ill  at  Albany,  of  a  disease  known  as  the 
camp-distemper,  and  died  in  September,  1776,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his 
age.  He  carried  his  devotional  habits  with  him  into  the  army,  observing 
regularly  in  his  tent  morning  and  evening  worship,  and  cultivating  Christian 
intercourse,  as  far  as  he  could,  with  his  fellow-soldiers.  His  wants,  during  his 
last  illness,  were  kindly  ministered  to  by  some  benevolent  individuals  in  Albany, 
and  he  shared  largely  the  consolations  of  Divine  grace  in  the  prospect  of  his 
depM^re,  and  in  his  passage  through  the  dark  valley.  By  his  death  the  object 
for  which  he  came  to  this  country  was  entirely  defeated. 

The  son  was  now  left  an  orphan  and  comparative  stranger  in  a  strange  land ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  he  retired  from  the  army.  He  had  never  yet 
made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  though  he  had,  for  two  or  three  years,  as  he 
believed,  been  living  under  its  power ;  but,  shortly  after  his  father's  death,  he 
was  examined  and  received  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  under  Dr.  Thomas 
Clark,  of  Salem,  who,  ever  afterwards,  continued  to  treat  him  with  a  kindness 
scarcely  less  than  parental.  It  was  chiefly  through  Dr.  Clark's  influence  that 
&cilities  were  furnished  him  for  obtaining  an  education  preparatory  to  his  entering 
the  ministry. 

From  the  time  of  his  fether's  death  until  1783  he  was  engaged  chiefly  in 
teaching  an  English  school ;  and  he  had  now  begun  to  despair  of  ever  attaining 
his  long  cherished  object  of  entering  the  ministry,  on  account  of  his  utter 
inability  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  education, — nearly  the  whole  of  the  little 
property  that  he  had  received  from  Scotland  having  been  lost  in  the  depreciation 
of  the  Continental  money.  It  was  at  thfe  time  that,  through  the  conjoint  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Clark,  who  had  long  been  his  steadfest  friend,  and  Dr.  John  Mason, 
of  New  York,  he  was  recommended  to  the  fevourable  notice  of  Peter  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Principal  of  a  very  flourishing  Academy  in  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Wilson 
received  him  as  a  member  not  only  of  his  school,  but  of  his  family ;  and  there 
sjM^ng  up  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  a  degree  of  affectionate  confidence 
Aat  would  not  have  dishonoured  the  relation  between  parent  and  child.  Here 
Mr.  Dunlap  commenced  the  study  of  the  Languages  and  Mathematics,  and  at  the 
same  time  became  an  assistant  in  Dr.  Wilson's  school ;  performing  his  duties  as  a 
teacher  during  the  day,  and  as  a  student  during  part  of  the  night.  He  continued 
thus  employed  till  he  had  finished  both  his  classical  and  mathematical  course, 
when  an  opportunity  unexpectedly  occurred,  through  the  kindness  of  a  benevo- 
lent individual  in  New  York,  for  his  prosecuting  his  theolo^cal  studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  elder  Dr.  Mason.  Of  this  opportunity  he  most  thankfully 
availed  himself;  and,  after  continuing  his  studies  for  two  years,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  New  York,  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1789. 
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After  preaching  for  some  time  with  much  acceptance,  as  a  candidate,  be 
received  a  unanimous  call  firom  the  Associate  Reformed  CoDgregatioo  m 
Cambridge,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  which  he  accepted  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1790, — one  year,  to  a  day,  firom  the  time  of  his  licensure.  The  penpk 
composing  this  congregation  were  of  different  denominations, — many  of  th^n 
fi'om  the  Ecclesiastical  Body  under  the  care  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly ;  and  these 
latter,  not  being  satisBed  with  the  mode  in  which  the  government  of  the  Chmch 
was  there  administered,  very  soon  withdrew  and  formed  a  congregation  by  tbem- 
pclves;  thereby  considerably  reducing  the  infant  congregation  of  Mr.  Donlap. 
A  congregation  in  Galway,  hearing  of  the  embarrassment  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected in  connection  with  his  charge,  almost  immediately  made  overtures  to  him 
to  become  their  Pastor ;  but  he  declined  the  proposal,  and  actually  remained  witk 
the  congregation  at  Cambridge  nearly  twenty-six  years. 

Mr.  Dunlap  was  one  of  the  original  Directors  of  the  Northern  MissioDary  Soci- 
ety, and  its  President  in  1806.  Having  a  comparatively  small  pastoral  cliai^ 
he  repeatedly  undertook  long  and  difficult  journeys  through  the  newly  settle 
districts  of  the  State,  in  behalf  of  this  Society.  By  this  means  he  acquired 
much  familiarity  with  missionary  life ;  and,  accordingly,  when  tlie  Young  Mct's 
Missionary  Society  of  New  York  was  formed,  he  was  invited  to  enter  into  iw 
service.  With  this  in  view,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  Cambridge,  on  the 
3d  of  September,  1816.  The  field  assigned  him  was  chiefly  the  territory  which 
now  forms  Oneida  and  Oswego  Counties.  Leaving  his  pleasant  and  oommodioBs 
home  in  Cambridge,  he  removed  first  to  Borne,  and,  after  a  few  months,  to  Fair- 
field, N.  Y.  In  the  last  mentioned  place  he  preached  about  half  the  time, — ^his 
eldest  son,  then  a  student  of  Theology,  reading  a  sermon  and  conducting  the  ser- 
vice during  the  other  half.  There  was  no  church  edifice  or  organizatioo  there, 
and  their  public  service  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Medical  Academy.  Dormg 
the  five  years  in  which  he  was  thus  engaged  in  the  work  of  Domestic  MissioDS, 
he  was  instrumental  in  organizing  eighteen  churches,  and  fostering  them  in  their 
infency  until  several  of  them  were  able  to  support  their  own  Pastors. 

In  1822  Mr.  Dunlap,  finding  his  labours  and  exposure  too  severe  for  him,  imder 
the  infirmities  of  advancing  years,  gave  up  his  commission  as  a  Missionary,  and 
returned,  with  his  family,  to  Cambridge.  And  now  that  he  was  again  among  ^ 
scenes  of  his  earlier  life,  he  resumed  his  active  co<yperation  with  Uie  friends  d 
the  Bible  cause  in  Washmgton  County,  and  engaged  in  evangelical  labours  that 
were  not  interrupted  until  he  was  laid  aside  by  disease.  He  was  the  first  Ptki- 
dent  of  the  Washington  County  Bible  Society,  firom  its  organization  in  1813  till 
1816,  when  he  left  Cambridge ;  and  his  interest  in  this  Society  continued  onaba- 
ted  till  the  close  of  his  life.  His  chief  employment,  after  his  return  to  Cambridge 
in  1822,  was  supplying  the  vacant  pulpits  of  the  churches  at  Hebron,  Arlington, 
Sandgate  and  Fort  Ann,  in  each  of  which  places  his  memory  is  still  gratdullj 
cherished. 

He  was  laid  aside  from  his  public  labours  a  little  less  than  two  years  b^ore  las 
death ;  and,  while  suffering  under  a  most  painful  malady,  such  was  his  love  fer 
the  ministry,  and  such  his  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures  to  the  last,  that, 
until  his  strength  was  almost  gone,  he  used  to  invite  his  neighbours,  and  especi* 
ally  the  young  people,  to  his  house,  that  he  might  testify  to  the  value  of  the  G<ie> 
pel,  and  instruct  them  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom. 
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The  disease  of  which  he  died  was  cancer.  In  the  fell  of  1828  he  submitted 
to  a  most  painftd  surgical  operation,  which  he  endured  with  great  fortitude.  From 
that  time  until  his  death  his  sufferings  were  intense  and  almost  uninterrupted,  but 
his  spirit  was  not  only  peaceful,  but  even  triumphant  He  died  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1829,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fortieth  of  his  minis- 
try. His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Proudfit,  of 
Salem,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  many  of  his  early  missionary  labours, 
and  was  his  feithful  friend  till  the  close  of  life. 

His  only  publication  was  a  Sermon  entitled  "  The  Power,  Justice  and  Mercy 
of  Jehovah,  exercised  upon  his  Enemies  and  his  Friends  " ;  delivered  on  board 
the  Fleet  at  Whitehall,  1814.     It  passed  to  a  second  edition  in  1823. 

Mr.  Dunlap  was  married,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1791,  to  Catharine,  second 
daughter  of  Peter  Curtenius,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  first  Auditor  or 
Comptroller  of  the  State,  afker  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  They  had  six 
children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  His  eldest  son  was  educated  for  the  min- 
istry, but,  after  obtaining  license  to  preach,  was  obliged  to  turn  aside  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  on  account  of  the  feilure  of  his  health.  One  of  his  grandsons, 
the  Bev.  J.  D.  Wells,  D.D.,  is  the  highly  respected  Pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  WiUiamsburgh,  L.  I.;  and  two  of  his  grand-daughters  have  been  mar- 
ried to  Foreign  Missionaries.  Mrs.  Dunlap  died  on  the  24th  of  July,  1830,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  D.  WELLS,  D.D. 

WiLLiAMSBUROH,  L.  I.,  August  6, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  John  Dunlap,  concerning  whom  you* inquire,  was 
my  maternal  grandfather.  My  recollections  of  him  are  those  of  a  child  from 
three  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  remember  him  as  a  genial,  kind-hearted  old 
gentleman,  a  lover  of  children,  a  lover  of  good  men,  a  friend  of  the  poor,  and 
a  man  ready  for  every  good  work. 

He  Was  fond  of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  and  planted  trees,  the  shade 
and  fruit  of  which  he  long  enjoyed.  He  was  so  tender  of  robins  and  other 
birds  that  he  would  not  have  them  destroyed,  though  we  thought  they  had 
more  than  their  share  of  the  cherries.  He  loved  books  and  had  a  good  library. 
In  the  affairs  of  the  nation  he  took  the  liveliest  interest,  having  reached  the 
country  simultaneously  with  the  sitting  of  our  GenerahCongress  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1774,  and  fought  in  several  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  before 
he  was  seventeen  years  old.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  served  for  a  time  as  a 
Chaplain. 

He  was  a  liberal-minded  and  warm-hearted  Christian  and  Christian  Minis- 
ter. Our  family  devotions  were  introduced  by  a  short  invocation.  Then  came 
the  reading  of  Scripture,  sometimes  with  exposition  and  exhortation.  The 
Psalm  or  Hymn — for  he  loved  the  Hymnology  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
did  not  confine  us  to  Rouse's  version  of  the  Psalms — was  next ;  and  the  fer- 
vent prayer  for  ourselves  and  all  men  closed  the  service. 

From  the  testimony  of  others  I  know  that  Mr.  Dunlap  was  of  a  simple, 
confiding  disposition,  too  honest  and  pure-minded  to  suspect  others  of  any 
fraudulent  intentions.  For  this  reason  he  was  imposed  on  in  business  trans- 
actions, and  lost  a  portion  of  the  property  that  came  to  him  by  marriage. 

There  was  a  Scotch  bluntness  and  almost  harshness  of  speech  about  him, 
by  which,  in  his  earlier  years,  he  sometimes  gave  offence ;  but,  in  later  life, 
his  character  mellowed  into  a  pleasant  and  beautiful  ripeness.  Made  perfect 
through  suffering,  he  bore  the  image  of  Christ. 
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As  a  Preacher,  he  was  plain,  instructiye,  direct,  evangelical  and  inienselj 
earnest.  Without  a  pleasant  voice,  he  secured  attention  to  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  hy  declaring  them  with  sincerity,  unction  and  great  zeal. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  my  grandfather's  Christian  or  Min- 
isterial character  without  making  very  prominent  his  great  interest  in  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  over  the  whole  earth.  A  Domestic  Missionary  himself 
and  longing  to  see  the  land  for  which  he  had,  at  so  early  an  age,  put  his  life 
in  peril,  pervaded  with  the  influence  of  truth,  he  watched,  with  ever  increas- 
ing interest,  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  Christ's  Kingdom  in  Heathen  lands. 
This  was  attributable  in  part — I  would  rather  say  chiefly — to  his  own  sincere 
and  earnest  devotion  to  Christ,  and  partly  also  to  his  association  with  sodi 
large-hearted  men  as  Dr.  Alexander  Bullions,  Dr.  Nathaniel  S.  Prime  and  Dr. 
Alexander  Proudfit. 

Such  are  some  of  my  recollections  and  impressions  concerning  mj  venerable 
ancestor. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  D.  WELLS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  GOSMAN,  D.D. 

Saugeetibs,  November  18,  1863. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother :  Tou  have  asked  me  to  communicate  to  you  mj 
impressions  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Rev.  John  Dunlap.  My  first 
acquaintance  with  him  was  in  1801.  I  had  then  commenced  my  theological 
studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexander  Proudfit,  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Salem,  and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  and  conversing  with 
Mr.  Dunlap.  The  most  prominent  qualities  by  which  he  was  distinfpiished  as 
a  Man  and  a  Minister,  were  strongly  indicated  in  his  personal  appearance.  His 
countenance  was  expressive  of  great  energy  and  strength  of  purpose ;  and  whik 
these  traits  were  strikingly  manifested  throughout  his  whole  ministry,  they 
were  specially  demanded  by  the  peculiar  state  of  the  churches  in  which  he  was 
called  to  labour. 

There  was  in  Mr.  Dunlap  a  certain  sternness  of  aspect,  but  it  was  only 
necessary  to  know  him,  to  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  warm-hearted 
and  genial  of  men.  There  was  nothing  morose  nor  sullen  in  his  nature.  He 
had  a  vigorous  constitution,  capable  of  great  endurance.  His  voice  was  one 
of  remarkable  compass  and  strength.  His  gesture  was  free  and  appropriate, 
and  helped  to  increase,  in  no  small  degree,  the  effect  of  his  utterances.  His 
aim  evidently  was  to  deliver  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  The  trumpet  in  his 
hand  never  gave  an  uncertain  sound.  In  the  selection  of  his  subjects  be 
seemed  most  frequently  to  have  in  his  eye  the  awakening  of  the  careless  and 
the  unmasking  of  the  hypocrite.  When  I  listened  to  him  I  used  often  to  be 
reminded  of  the  voice  of  the  stern  Reformer  in  the  wilderness, — «  Repent,  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  But  while  his  application  of  the  troth 
to  the  sinner's  conscience  was  most  faithful  and  pungent,  he  was  gentle  to  the 
mourners  in  Zion,  and  encouraged  the  Christian  combatant  to  perseverance  by 
holding  up  the  promise  of  the  sustaining  sympathy  of  the  Angel  of  the  Covea- 
ant.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren  his  great  frankness  and  nianifeit 
sincerity  inspired  the  utmost  confidence,  while  his  generous  hospitality  always 
secured  to  his  guests  a  cordial  welcome.  In  the  Judicatories  of  the  Church  he 
was  regarded  as  a  wise  counsellor,  and  an  efficient  co-operator  in  carrying  into 
effect  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom.  A  careful  student 
of  his  own  heart,  and  a  close  observer  of  mankind  and  of  the  movements  of 
Divine  Providence,  he  was  an  expert  C4tsuist. 

Cambridge  was  his  first  and  principal  charge.  From  his  earliest  ministry 
he  was  much  interested  in  missionary  efforts  in  the  Home  Department,  always 
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ready,  in  the  destitution  then  prevalent  in  the  Northern  and  Western  parts  of 
our  State,  to  undertake  toilsome  journeys,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  many 
churches  which  are  now  firmly  established,  and  are  active  and  liberal  auxilia- 
ries in  spreading  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad.  The  labours  and  anxieties 
incident  to  the  Pastorate,  with  the  weight  of  years,  led  him  to  resign  his  charge. 
He  had  frequent  invitations  to  visit  vacant  churches,  and,  in  his  own  charge 
and  in  surrounding  places,  a  migratory  spirit  prevailed  which  opened  new  and 
not  unpromising  fields  of  labour.  Into  these  he  entered  not  as  a  stranger, 
but  as  one  who  had  already  been  to  many,  whom  he  found  there,  a  spiritual 
£itther ;  and  here  no  doubt  he  gathered  gems  which  will  forever  adorn  the 
Mediator's  crown. 

I  have  thus  given  you  my  recollections  of  one  who  was  a  friend  of  my 
youth,  and  whose  memory  I  still  gratefully  cherish.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
assigning  him  a  place  with  the  « Elders  who  have  obtained  a  good  report 
through  faith." 

With  sentiments  of  nnfeigned  regard  I  remain  truly  yours, 

JOHN  GOSMAN. 
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1790—1803. 
FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  C.  YOUNG,  D.D. 
Pbbsident  of  Gbntrb  Golleoe,  Danville,  Kt 

Danville,  Kt.,  May  9, 1856. 

My  dear  Sir :  It  is  a  delicate  service  that  you  have  assigned  to  me, — that  of 
nmting  about  my  own  beloved  and  venerated  fiither.  But  my  affectionate  reverence 
for  his  memory,  as  well  as  my  disposition  to  oblige  you,  will  not  allow  me  to  decline 
joar  request  At  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  was  but  a  month 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  so  that  I  can  say  nothing  in  respect  to  his  character 
except  from  the  testimony  of  others. 

John  Youno,  bom  September  4, 1763,  in  York  County,  Pa.,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  William  and  Margaret  (Schuyler)  Young.  His  parents  were  both 
the  younger  diildren  of  &milies  possessed  of  some  wealth  and  rank  in  Soot- 
land,  and  who  had  been,  for  generations  back,  distinguished  for  piety.  After 
marriage  they  had  migrated  to  Pennsylvania,  where  Uieir  means  enabled  them 
to  live  in  comfort  and  independence.  While  both  parents  were  distinguished  for 
deep  and  fervent  piety,  the  mother  was  remarkable  for  extraordinary  intellectual 
endowments.  Their  eldest  son  had,  from  his  birth,  been  prayerfully  devoted  to 
the  service  of  God  in  the  work  of  the  Ministry.  Both  parents  died,  leaving  six 
diildren,  at  the  time  when  John  was  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The  provision  which 
bad  beoi  made  by  will  for  the  completion  of  his  education,  was  defeated  by  the 
n^id  depreciation  of  the  Continental  money,  which  had  been  received  m  pay- 
ment at  the  sale  of  the  estate.  This  misfortune  compelled  him,  after  closing  his 
preparatory  studies  in  Greek  and  Latin,  under  the  Rev.  W.  Latta,  to  teach 
Behod  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  write  in  the  Clerk's  office  at  Anni^lis,  that  he 
mi^t  obtain  the  means  necessary  for  finishing  his  collegiate  and  theological  course. 

On  graduating  at  Dickinson  College,  in  1788,  he  delivered  the  yalediot(»j 
Vol.  IX.  6 
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OiatioD,  and  immediately,  in  ocMmeotion  with  some  doKon  others,  commeneed  tiie 
study  of  Theology  under  Dr.  Nisbet,  the  President  of  that  Institution.  He  iras 
licensed  to  preach  April  26,  1790,  by  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was,  from  that  period,  engaged,  by  appointment  of  Presby- 
tery or  Synod,  in  supplying  vacant  congregations  in  the  South  and  West,  until 
the  time  of  his  settlement  over  the  United  Congregations  of  Timber  Ridge  and 
Providence,  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  August  20,  1792.  He  continoed  m 
this  charge  until  the  year  1799,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  United  Con- 
gregations of  Green  Castle  and  West  Conococheague.  About  the  same  time  be 
received  a  call  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  another  from  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  acceptance  of  the  latter  was  strenuously  urged  upon  him  by  Br.  John  M. 
Mason,  but  he  preferred  a  more  retired  field  of  labour.  He  continued  to  reside 
in  Green  Castle  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  July,  1803.  He  died  of 
bilious  fever,  induced  by  over-exertion  in  preaching  thnoe  in  the  open  air  in  a  hot 
summer's  day.  He  had,  soon  after  his  settlement  in  Virginia,  married  Maiy 
Clarke,  daughter  of  George  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Green  Castle.  He  left  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  oldest  son,  after  graduating  at  Carlisle,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  entered  into  mercantile  pursuits,  and  died  while  still  young.  The 
daughters  are  still  living,— one  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Lind,  who  sucoeeded 
my  &ther  in  his  last  pastoral  charge,  the  other  the  widow  of  J.  P.  Ramsey,  a 
merchant  of  Philadelphia.  My  mother  renudned  a  widow  till  her  death,  a  few 
years  ago. 

As  a  Preacher,  I  believe  it  was  universally  admitted  that  my  &ther  was  more 
remarkable  for  strength  and  solidity  than  for  elegance  and  ornament — thoo^  a 
strikingly  fine  personal  appearance,  a  brilliant  black  eye  that  seemed  to  p^oetrste 
the  soul  of  the  hearer,  a  natural  and  somewhat  impassioned  delivery,  wi^  a  plea- 
sant voice,  made  his  preaching  as  agreeable  as  it  was  instructive.  He  aimed  to 
enlighten  the  understanding  and  awaken  the  oonscienoe.  and  his  preaching  was 
greatly  blessed.  His  sermons  and  lectures,  even  when  not  written,  were  prepared 
with  great  care ;  and  more  than  one-hdf  were  written  out,  committed,  and  delivered 
ttom  memory.  While  he  was  &ithful  and  laborious  in  his  pastoral  duties,  regu- 
larly visiting  and  catechising  all  the  &milies  c£  his  various  congr^ations,  and  whik 
he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  time  to  disc^iarging  the  duties  of  an  Evan- 
gelist, by  preaching  m  destitute  churches,  and  building  up  new  churdies,  he  waf 
so  indefiitigable  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  so  thoroughly  mastered  all  that  he 
acquired,  that  his  attainments,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine,  were  yery  soperkr 
in  their  extent  as  well  as  in  their  accuracy.  His  love  of  learning  made  study  a 
pleasure  to  him,  and  few  men  have  ever  surpassed  him  in  redeeming  time  to 
devote  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 

In  his  general  intercourse  witli  society  he  so  happily  blended  dignity  wA 
a&bility  as  to  command  universal  respect  and  esteem ;  while,  m  the  nairower 
circle  of  his  private  friends,  his  perpetual  cheerfulness,  affectionate  dispoeitioD, 
playful  wit  and  copious  intellectual  resources,  made  him  an  object  <^  the  moat 
fond  admiration  and  devoted  attachment.  There  was  in  his  charaotar  a  singular 
union  of  the  gentler  with  the  sterner  virtues.  Uncompromising  integii^, 
undaunted  courage  and  inflexible  principle,  were  found  in  him,  in  coDJunctkn 
with  a  purity  of  sentiment,  delicacy  of  taste  and  tenderness  of  feelrog.  that  were 
almost  feminine.  To  warm  and  generous  affections  he  united  a  Beac&dtj  of  dis- 
position, so  unvarying  that  one  who  had  lived  for  ten  years  in  the  ckneet  dailj 
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and  hourly  mterooorse  with  him,  had  never  but  once  seen  his  temper  in  the 
slightest  d^ree  ruffled. 

I  have  now  given  you  the  substance  of  what  I  know  in  respect  to  my  &ther. 
and  if  it  shall  avail  at  all  to  your  purpose,  I  shall  be  truly  gratified. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

J.  C.  YOUNG. 

FROM  THE  RET.  JOHN  McJIMSET,  D.D. 
GnAwroRD  Town,  Oranob  County,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1850. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  propose  to  include  in 
your  intended  work  some  account  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Rev.  John 
Young,  whose  ministry,  in  the  all-wise  but  mysterious  Providence  of  God, 
was  brought  to  a  close  while  he  was  yet  in  early  life,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago.  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  to 
you  what  I  personally  know  in  regard  to  him.  Of  his  early  life  and  history 
I  have  no  knowledge,  the  place  of  our  birth  and  residence  being  at  some 
distance  from  each  other.  While  a  student  at  the  Seminary  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dobbin,  I  first  saw  Mr.  Young,  and  heard  him  preach  before 
Presbytery  his  first  trial  sermqn,  which  was  highly  approved,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  giving  promise  of  ftiture  eminence.  About  the  time  I  entered 
Dickinson  College,  or  soon  after,  he,  with  seven  other  young  men,  finished 
their  course  of  theological  study,  under  the  learned  Dr.  Nisbet. 

As  Mr.  Young  was  soon  after  licensed  and  settled  as  the  Pastor  of  Timber 
Ridge  Congregation  in  Virginia,  I  had  little  opportunity  of  intercourse  with 
him,  or  of  hearing  him  preach,  until  the  time  of  my  own  licensure.  After 
that  period,  I  met  with  him  more  frequently,  and  was  always  edified  by  his 
conversation,  and  pleased  with  his  general  bearing.  Soon  after  my  licensure  I 
was  appointed,  by  Synod,  to  visit  Kentucky  and  preach  for  some  months  in 
places  where  my  services  might  be  desired,  and  where  Mr.  Young  had 
previously  been  sent  on  a  missionary  tour ;  and,  wherever  I  went,  I  found 
that  both  his  preaching  and  his  character  were  held  in  high  estimation.  On 
my  return  through  Virginia,  I  called  at  his  house,  and  was  treated  by  him 
and  his  excellent  lady  in  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  manner.  I  remained 
with  him  over  the  Sabbath, — it  being  a  Sacramental  occasion, — and  heard 
him  preach  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  His  text  was  Genesis,  xlix,  26,  in 
its  connection ;  but  chiefly  the  last  clause  of  the  verse — "  They  shall  be  on 
the  head  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separate 
from  his  brethren."  Christ,  the  Mediator,  the  subject  of  the  prediction,  and 
the  great  antitype,  was  the  delightful  theme  of  the  sermon,  and  it  was  rich 
in  evangelical  truth,  and  delivered  with  great  solemnity  and  pathos.  I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  ever  heard  him  preach  afterwards,  although  I  saw  him 
repeatedly  at  meetings  of  Synod. 

As  a  Preacher,  Mr.  Young  took  a  decidedly  high  rank.  His  enunciation 
was  distinct  and  deliberate,  but  without  hesitancy;  his  language  clear  and 
forcible,  but  not  florid ;  the  subject  matter  of  his  discourse  doctrinal  and 
instructive,  but  having  a  decidedly  practical  bearing.  He  had  but  little 
gesture,  but  that  little  was  natural  and  appropriate.  His  whole  manner  was 
dignified,  solemn  and  impressive.     Like  Cowper's  favourite  Preacher, — 

''He  was  serious  in  a  serious  cause." 

^s  an  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  which  Mr.  Young  felt  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  his  truth,  T  may  here  state  an  incident  which  occurred  shortly 
before  hh  decease,  and  when  he  viewed  his  death  as  very  near  at  hand.  As 
the  General  Synod  was  to  hold  its  first  meeting,  after  its  organization  at 
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New  Castle,  in  May  following,  he  left  it  as  his  solemn  djing  charge,  to  he 
given  to  his  brethren,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod,  that,  as  the  cauRe  and 
truth  of  Christ  were  committed  to  their  care  and  keeping,  they  should  be 
faithful  to  their  trust,  as  they  would  have  to  give  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. This  solemn  charge  of  a  dying  brother  was  delivered  from  the  pulpit, 
to  the  fathers  and  brethren  in  S}'nod  assembled,  by  the  late  Dr.  Mason,  in 
the  close  of  his  Sermon,  at  the  Opening  of  the  Synod,  in  a  very  impressive 
manner.  So  solemn  a  charge,  under  the  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
came  with  an  almost  overpowering  force. 

Faithful  and  dignified  as  was  Mr.  Toung  in  his  character  and  deportment 
as  a  Minister  of  Christ,  he  possessed  all  those  qualities  as  a  Man,  which  were 
necessary  to  render  him  a  most  agreeable  companion  and  valuable  friend. 
With  great  decision  he  united  great  kindliness  of  spirit — he  was  meek,  and 
modest  and  without  pretension,  while  yet  he  was  ready  to  every  good  work. 
His  early  death  blasted  many  fond  and  cherished  hopes. 
With  great  respect  and  esteem. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

JOHN  McJIMSEY. 

As  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Young,  the  writer  of  the  first  of  the  preceding 
letters,  has  gone  to  his  rest,  and  as  he  occupied  a  position  of  high  influence  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  is  thought  proper  that  some  notice  of  him  should 
appear  in  connection  with  the  sketch  of  his  father,  notwithstanding  his  death 
occurred  at  too  late  a  period  to  place  him  within  the  legitimate  limit  of  this 
work. 

John  Clarkb  Young,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Young,  and  Mary  Clarke, 
his  wife,  was  born  in  Greencastle,  Pa.,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1803.  His 
father  dying  while  he  was  an  infant,  he  was  brought  up  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  his  mother,  a  wise  and  judicious  woman,  who  was  spared  to  see 
her  only  living  son  occupying  a  high  position  of  honourable  usefulness. 
Having  gone  through  his  course  preparatory  to  entering  College,  under  Mr. 
John  Borland,  an  eminent  teacher  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  was  for  three 
years  a  member  of  Columbia  College,  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  trans- 
ferred his  relation  to  Dickinson  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1823,  duriog 
the  Presidency  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason.  He  had  already  united  with  the 
Church,  and  determined  to  prepare  for  the  Ministry  under  Dr.  Mason,  having 
declined  an  offer  to  enter  the  profession  of  the  Law,  under  the  auspices  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke,  at  that  time  an  eminent  practi- 
tioner and  politician.  He  entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1824,  and  remained  there  two  years;  and  then,  in  1826,  became  a  Tutor 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  served  till  1828.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach,  in  the  spring  of  1827,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  After 
preaching  in  several  Eastern  cities,  where  he  was  strongly  solicited  to  settle, 
he  visited  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  was  elected  and  installed  Pastor  of  the 
McChord  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.  In  the  foil  of  1830  the  Presi- 
dency of  Centre  College,  at  Danville,  becoming  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Young,  though  only  entering  his  twenty-eighth  year,  was 
unanimously  chosen  his  successor.  For  nearly  twenty-seven  years,  and  until 
his  death,  he  occupied  this  honourable  position  with  great  credit  to  himself, 
and  with  the  highest  advantage  to  the  institution. 

In  1834  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Kentucky,  at  its  meeting  in  Danville, 
passed  some  very  decided  Resolutions  favourable  to  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  A  very  able  Address,  from  the  Committee,  written  by  Mr. 
Young,  was  published,  and  widely  circulated,  and  attracted  great  attention. 
He  had  subsequently  an  animated  discussion  with  Messrs.  Steele  and  Crothers, 
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of  Ohio,  on  Abolitionism,  in  which  he  drew  a  broad  line  between  the  Anti- 
slavery  views  of  the  Emancipationists  of  Kentucky  and  those  of  the  Abo- 
litionists. He  continued  until  his  death  the  advocate  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Danville  having  become  vacant  in  1834,  he  was 
invited  by  the  congregation  to  supply  their  pulpit.  He  entered  upon  this 
duty,  in  connection  with  his  duties  to  the  College,  as  an  experiment ;  and  he 
continued  its  performance,  with  great  acceptance  and  success,  for  twenty- 
three  years — in  the  First  church  until  1852,  and  then  in  the  Second  church, — 
a  branch  of  the  same  congi*egation,  until  1857.  The  original  congregation 
had  grown  under  his  ministry  until  the  pastoral  labour  had  become  more 
than  he  was  able,  in  consistency  with  his  other  duties,  to  perform. 

In  1839  he  was  honoured  with  the-  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  In  1853  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Young's  health  was  generally  good  up  to  the  last  two  years  of  his  life. 
During  that  period  he  was  afflicted  by  (t  disease  of  the  stomach,  which  finally 
terminated  in  a  hemorrhage,  causing  his  death  on  the  23d  of  June,  1857. 
He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  cheerfully  and  piously. 

During  his  residence  in  Lexington  he  was  married  (November  3,  1829)  to 
Frances  A.,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Cabell  Breckenridge,  and  grand-daughter, 
by  her  mother's  side,  of  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith.  By  this  marriage  there 
were  four  daughters,  three  of  whom  are  married  to  clergymen.  Mrs.  Young 
died  in  1837  ;  and  in  1839  he  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  by  whom  he  had  six  children, — 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  two  eldest  sons  were  graduated  at 
Centre  College — one  of  them  is  already  (1863)  in  the  ministry,  and  the  other 
in  a  course  of  preparation  for  it. 

Dr.  Young  published  A  Speech  delivered  before  the  Kentucky  Colonization 
Society,  1831  or  '32;  An  Address  on  Temperance,  delivered  at  the  Court  House 
in  Lexington,  Ky.,  1834;  An  Address  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Kentucky, 
proposing  a  plan  for  the  Instruction  and  Emancipation  of  their  Slaves.  By  a 
Committee  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky ;  accompanied  by  an  Appendix,  entitled 
"The  Doctrine  of  Immediate  Emancipation  Unsound,  in  reply  to  Brothers 
Steele  and  Crothers,"  which  had  at  first  been  printed  in  the  newspaper,  1835  ; 
The  Duty  of  Masters :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Danville,  Ky.,  1846 ;  A  Sermon  on  the  Sinfulness,  Folly  and  Danger  of 
Delay,  in  a  volume,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Akers,  1851 ;  An  Address 
delivered  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Professors  of  the  Danville  Theological 
Seminary,  1854.  After  his  death,  a  Sermon  on  Prayer  was  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  communication  from  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Dickinson,  D.D.,  dated  Fordham,  April  20,  1863. 

*«  When  Mr.  John  C.  Young,  on  entering  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  took  a  room 
hi  the  honse  in  which  I  was  boarding,  I  found  myself  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  no 
less  by  his  personal  appearance  than  from  what  I  had  previously  heard  of  him. 
There  w.ns  a  qniet  dignity  in  his  person,  an  air  of  intelligent  seriouf!  purpose  in  his 
countenance,  blended  with  an  expression  of  purity  and  benignity,  that  awakened  an 
interest  in  hi*n,  and  betokened  more  than  ordinary  promise  :  it  was  manifest,  too, 
that  he  was  scholarly  and  regular  in  all  his  habits,  and  withal  consistently  devout. 
Amiable,  considerate,  exemplary,  he  had  few,  if  any,  of  the  faults  which,  not 
nnfrequently,  may  be  detected  in  the  character  of  students.  He  was  seldom  ruffled; 
never  readily  excited  or  depressed  ;  equally  removed  from  coarseness  and  levity  ; 
not  unmindful  of  the  feelings  of  others  nor  forgetful  of  his  own  dependence  and 
responsibilities.  Though  highly  valuing  his  time,  he  was  not  annoyed  by  interrup- 
tions, nor  averse  to  inquiritrs,'nor  backward  to  aid  others  in  study, — ^having  equal 
facility  in  acquiring  and  communicating  knowledge.    Courteous  to  all  whom  he 
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might  meet,  yet  was  he,  in  a  sense,  reserved  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  company  of  ths 
few  that  he  '  unbent' — having  comprehended  the  significancy  of  Lawyer  Pleydel'i 
remark,  '  that  there  are  some  people  in  the  world  who  have  too  much  malice  or  too 
little  wit.' 

*'  So  far  as  I  observed,  Mr.  Young  was  never  troubled  with  doubts,  which  beset 
the  minds  of  some  of  our  number  at  the  time, — doubts  either  in  relation  to  his  own 
interest  in  the  Saviour,  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  or  even  the  truth  of  any 
articles  of  our  faith.  He  never  ventured  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  specula- 
tion, nor  discussed  a  point  for  the  sake  of  discussion.  This  was  apparent  in  an 
Association  composed  of  twelve  members  of  the  Seminary,  (called  the  Round  Table 
Club,)  meeting  once  a  month  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  various  points.  While 
some  of  us  thought  that  we  paid  Truth  but  an  easy  homage  if  we  contented  our- 
selves with  overlooking  or  underrating  the  weapons  of  her  opponents,  Yonng  always 
opened  or  closed  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  and  thought  it  better,  if  we  must  argne, 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  an  opponent,  not  as  if  we  held  antagonistic  opinions— so 
that,  on  one  occasion,  while  I  was  contending  that  an  ignorant  ministry  was  more 
favourable  to  piety  than  a  learned  one,  he  virtually  reproved  me  because  I  bad 
spoken  as  if  I  really  belfeved  what  I  had  said. 

'^  His  particular  talent,  however,  seemed  to  be  for  the  languages.  H«?  mastered  the 
Hebrew  with  ease;  read  the  classics  with  zest;  appreciated  their  beauties;  quoted 
with  accuracy  from  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors;  drew  from  them  and  from 
Ancient  History  his  happiest  illustrations;  and,  having  formed  his  taste  on  the  best 
models,  discriminated  with  precision  and  criticised  with  judgment.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  either  witty  or  ludicrous;  though  no  one 
enjoyed  the  flashes  of  wit,  or  was  quicker  to  perceive  a  vein  of  humour  or  to  narrate 
an  amusing  incident,  than  he.  While  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  never  at  fault, 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  ridicule,  much  less  with  unnecessary  or  unjust  severity. 
Thus,  when,  towards  the  close  of  a  very  serious  meeting,  in  the  'Theologi<^ 
Chamber,'  at  which  we  were  prayerfiilly  considering  the  best  means  of  promoting  a 
Revival  of  Religion,  a  certain  brother  rose,  and  in  a  little,  sharp,  quick  voice,  said,— 
*  I  think  the  best  means  would  be  for  the  brethren  to  pay  their  debts — I  heard  a 
storekeeper  say  that  he  could  never  become  piotis  till  some  of  the  brethren  paid  him 
what  they  owed  him  '. — Young  was  painfYilly  subjected  to  what  good  old  Dr.  MiUer 
used  to  call  the  contentio  laterum.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  late  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason,  the  last  time  he  ever  moderated  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New  York,  replied 
to  a  candidate  for  licensure  who  had  modestly  said  (for  the  old  gentleman's  articula- 
tion was  not  then  distinct)  that  he  did  not  exactly  understand  the  question, — 'CanH 
help  that,  young  man,  can't  help  that — can't  give  you  understanding  / '  Young  bad 
no  sympathy  with  the  suppressed  laugh  that  pervaded  the  Body — ^he  felt  too  mueh 
for  the  candidate. 

"  In  short,  it  was  Mr.  Young's  object,  while  he  was  at  the  Seminary,  to  fit  himself 
for  his  work ;  to  avoid  every  thing  at  variance  with  it,  and  to  render  all  his  studies 
subservient  to  the  defence  and  illustration  of  revealed  truth;  and  all  this  so  dili- 
gently and  quietly,  without  ado  or  ostentation,  that  it  might  have  been  difScult  to 
say  whether  It  was  the  result  of  grace  or  of  early  educational  training;  yet,  thoii|)i 
so  studious  and  intellectual,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  importance  of  personal  piety, 
nor  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  spiritual  nature. 

"  I  heard  him  preach  his  first  sermon  in  the  old  Cedar  Street  Church  for  the  Rev. 
Dr.  McElroy.  It  was  characterized,  as  I  presume  all  his  subsequent  discourses 
were,  by  just  views  and  right  sentiments,  expressed  in  a  clear,  correct  and  rather 
ornate  style ;  a  steady  advance  of  thought  rather  than  by  flights  of  eloquence  or 
bursts  of  emotion ;  leading  me  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  never  fail  to  interest 
to  instruct,  and  to  influence  aright  all  whose  privilege  it  might  be  to  listen  to  his 
pulpit  utterances  or  to  cultivate  his  personal  acquaintance. 

''On  leaving  the  Seminary  I  saw  him  but  seldom,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time, 
during  his  occasional  visits  to  the  North ;  yet  I  lost  not  my  interest  in  him.  nor  was 
ever  surprised  to  hear  of  his  growing  reputation  and  inflaence  in  the  sphere  in  which 
he  was  so  early  placed  after  going  to  Kentucky,  and  for  which  he  was  eminently 
qualified  by  the  whole  course  of  his  youthful  studies." 

R.  W.  D. 
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ANDREW  OLIVER. 

1792—1833. 
FROM  THE  REV.  ARTHUR  BURTIS,  D.D. 

Buffalo,  October  8,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to  send  you  some 
account,  mcluding  my  own  recollections,  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Oliver. 

Andrew  Oliver  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Abbotsrule,  Roxburghshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  3l8t  day  of  January,  1762.     His  fiither,  (Jeorge  Oliver,  of  English 
descent,  led  the  humble  life  of  a  shepherd.     His  mother,  Helen  Freeman,  who 
was  Mr.  Oliver's  second  wife,  was  a  woman  of  eminent  piety.     They  had  four 
children,  of  whom  Andrew  was  the  youngest     He  attended  for  a  season  a  clas- 
Bical  school  in  the  North  of  England,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  engaged  for  a 
time  in  learning  the  printer's  business.     He  seems  to  have  been  a  child  of  God 
fixHn  his  earliest  years.     He  was  so  young  when  he  became  a  subject  of  Divine 
grace  that  he  could  not  remember  the  date  of  his  conversion.     At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  received  into  the  church.     When  about  twenty-four  years  old, 
he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Ormiston,  a  substantial  fitrmer  of  Eck- 
fbrd-East-Mains,  Roxburghshire.     Her  mother's  name  was  Mary  Given.    Shortly 
after  his  marriage  in  1786,  he  came  over  to  this  country.     After  residing  two 
years  at  Saco,  Me.,  he  removed  to  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  William  Morrison,  by  whose  influence  he  was  led  to 
prepare  for  the  Qospel  ministry.     He  studied  with  Dr.  Morrison  and  applied 
himself  to  his  work  with  so  much  assiduity  and  devotion  that  he  became  almost 
blind.     After  his  licensure  by  the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry  in  1792,  he  under- 
took a  missionary  tour  on  horseback  to  the  State  of  New  York,  taking  with  him, 
on  account  of  his  blindness,  a  young  man  as  a  guide.     Though  labouiing  under 
this  great  disadvantage,  his  preaching  was  very  acceptable  and  edifying.     After 
his  return  in  1793,  he  was  csILed  to  take  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Pelham,  Mass.     During  his  ministry  in  this  place,  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  the 
neighbouring  ministers,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Taggart 
of  Golraine  and  Dr.  Parsons  of  Amherst.     Entering  upon  his  work  with  large 
and  liberal  views  of  ministerial  duty,  and  full  of  missionary  zeal,  he  preached  the 
Gospel  in  the  re^on  round  about  Pelham,  and  gratuitously  supplied  the  pulpit 
of  a  neighbouring  society  at  such  times  as  would  not  interfere  with  his  regular 
services  at  Pelham.     He  did  not  regard  it  as  consistent  with  his  notions  of  inte- 
grity and  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  of  Pelham  to  receive  any  compensa- 
tion for  these  services.     But  the  people  whom  he  had  served  made  him  a  present 
of  about  forty  dollars.     Instead,  however,  of  accepting  this  gift,  he  divided  it 
between  the  church  of  Pelham  and  the  Society  which  had  given  it,  and  thereby 
both  were  ofifended, — the  one  because  he  did  not  keep  the  whole  of  the  proffered 
gift,  and  the  other  because  he  shared  it  between  the  two  Societies.     To  his  hon- 
est and  unselfish  mmd  their  displeasure  at  his  conduct  seemed  quite  unreason- 
able, and  he  was  so  troubled  at  this  development  of  what  appeared  to  him  solfish- 
nesB  and  injustice  that  he  determmed  to  resign  his  charge  and  seek  a  new  field 
of  labour.     Leaving  his  &mily  at  Pelham,  he  set  out  in  search  of  a  new  home. 
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and  extended  his  inquirice  into  the  State  of  New  York,  where,  seiveral  yean 
before,  he  had  laboured  for  a  time  as  a  Missionary.  He  ^nt  several  months  in 
Springfield,  Otsego  County,  N.  T.  His  services  were  so  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  place  that  they  invited  him  to  become  their  Pastor.  He  accepted  the 
caU,  and,  having  made  arrangements  for  his  settlement,  went  back  after  his 
fiunily.  This  consisted  then  of  his  wife  and  seven  children,  all  of  wIkhd,  excepL 
the  oldest,  were  bom  at  Pelham. 

When  Mr.  Oliver  came  to  Springfield  in  1806,  there  was  no  PresbTterian 
house  of  worship.  He  preached  in  the  Baptist  Church  on  the  hill  at  Wert 
Springfield,  and  also  for  a  seaison  half  the  time  at  Middleficld,  in  a  bam.  After 
about  nine  months,  he  purchased  a  small  fiirm  at  East  Springfidd,  and  buOt  i 
commodious  hoase  with  money  that  was  due  to  him  from  Pelham.  His  son  Wil- 
liam, then  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  went  after  it  on  horseback,  brin^g  the 
money  home  with  him  in  his  belt  Feeling  the  necessity  of  a  house  of  woaship, 
he  urged  the  people  to  undertake  the  work  of  erecting  one.  Wh^i  the  frame 
was  up,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  was  delayed,  in  order  to  arouse  their 
zeal  in  the  enterprise,  he  preached  an  earnest  and  stirring  sermon  cm  Haggai  i, 
4 :  "Is  it  time  for  you,  0  ye,  to  dwell  in  your  ceiled  houses,  and  this  house  lie 
waste,"  &c.  He  contributed  of  his  own  limited  means  to  this  undertaking,  and 
encouraged  the  people  until  the  work  was  finished.  He  laboured  here  with 
great  fiuthfulness  and  success  for  several  years,  when  an  unhappy  diviraon  aroee, 
originated  by  persons  who  did  not  relish  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  Mr.  Oliver. 
They  succeeded  in  driving  away  the  venerable  Pastor  from  the  field,  which  he 
had  cultivated  with  great  feithfulness  and  with  abundant  tokens  of  Divine 
fisivour.  On  parting  with  them  he  preached  an  afiectionate  Farewell  Sermon  from 
II  Cor.  xiii,  11.  "  Finally,  brethren,  ferewell ;  be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort, 
be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace ;  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with 
you."  The  best  of  his  flock,  with  an  attachment  and  devotion  to  their  afBicted 
Pastor  rarely  equalled,  followed  him,  and  afterwards  united  with  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church  which  was  organized  under  his  auspices.  On  one  occasion, 
after  his  removal  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  so  far  controlled  his  feelings 
as  to  attend  a  Communion  service  on  the  Hill,  in  the  church  from  whidi  he  had 
been  ejected,  and  which  had  now  called  another  minister.  But  he  was  passed 
by  and  not  permitted  to  participate  in  the  service.  This  treatment  was  a  severe 
trial  for  his  gentle  forgiving  spirit.  His  labors  in  connection  with  the  AseooBXe 
Reformed  Church  were  richly  blessed,  and  his  associations  with  the  ministets  of 
that  Body  pleasant  and  peaceful.  In  the  year  before  his  death,  during  his 
illness,  his  pulpit  was  supplied  for  some  time  by  the  Rev.  Malcolm  N.  McLaren, 
D.D.  His  congregation  had  erected  a  new  house  of  worship  at  East  Springfield, 
where  their  beloved  Pastor  continued  to  preach,  until  he  was  called  to  rest  from 
his  labours  on  the  24th  of  March,  1883. 

To  this  event  Mr.  Oliver  had  long  been  looking  forward  with  that  sore  and 
steadfiist  hope  **  which  entereth  into  that  within  the  vaiL"  Living  bj  fiuth  and 
walking  with  God,  he  had  been  for  years  anticipating  the  time  of  his  departure. 
In  a  letter  to  his  son,  Dr.  Andrew  F.  Oliver,  of  Penn  Tan,  dated  December 
12,  1829,  he  thus  alludes  to  the  approachmg  end  of  his  pilgrimage : — 

"  I  am  now  in  advanced  life,  and  the  increasing  infirmities  of  old  afce  notify  me 
that  my  pilgrimage  cannot  be  far  from  its  close ;  and  well  will  it  be  if  I  can  sav, 
with  the  great  Apostle,  when  my  journey  is  ended, — *  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered. 
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—I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  failh: 
henceforth  there  is  laid  np  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness.'  The  great  end  of 
living  should  be  to  live  well  in  order  to  die  well,  and  those  only  die  well  who  die  ia 
the  Lord.  The  warfare  is  not  yet  ended,  and  the  enemy  appears  very  powerful  at 
times,  but  the  Captain  under  whom  I  serve,  in  whom  I  have  long  put  my  trust,  I 
firmly  believe,  will  finally  gain  for  me  the  victory.  And  what  an  inconceivably 
glorious  victory  will  it  be  when  I  shall  stand  on  the  verge  of  time,  and  through  free 
grace  be  able  to  say,  *  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course.' 
If  so,  my  passage  through  the  Jordan  of  death  will  be  far  more  glorious  and  happy 
than  that  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  through  the  river  Jordan.  It  is  true  they 
had  the  ark  of  God,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence;  but  I  think  I  shall  have 
the  real  presence  of  my  great  Immanuel,  according  to  his  own  promise, — '  I  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee,  &c."' 

During  Mr.  Oliver's  resideDce  in  Otsego  County,  he  enjoyed  the  society  and 
friendship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Neill,  then  of  Albany,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Smid),  of  Cooperetown,  Dr.  James  Carnahan,  of  Utica,  Rev.  Eli  F.  Cooley,  of 
Cherry  Valley,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Nash,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  others,  by 
each  of  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  was  instrumental,  with  others,  in 
forming  the  Otsego  County  Bible  Society,  which  was  organized  March  7,  1813. 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Nash,  of  Exeter,  was  the  first  President,  and  Mr.  Oliver,  the 
first  Vice-President  In  1816  this  Society  appointed  him,  together  with  the  Rev 
E.  F.  Cooley,  of  Cherry  Valley,  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  of  Cooperstown 
delegates  to  co-operate  with  others  in  forming  the  American  Bible  Society. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Oliver  was  dignified  and  commanding.  He 
was  tall  and  well-proportioned,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  full  forehead,  to  which  his 
habit  of  combing  his  hair  back  gave  prominence.  His  countenance  bespoke 
benignity  and  intelligence.  He  was  plain  and  simple  in  his  diet,  and  neat  and 
becoming  in  his  dress.  His  manners  were  gentle  and  conciliating ;  and  his  mod- 
esty and  humility,  his  sincerity  and  guilelessness,  apparent  to  all.  His  winning 
ways  won  the  confidence  of  children,  whom  he  often  entertained  with  stories  of  the 
old  country. 

Deeply  imbued  with  a  missionaiy  spirit,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
work  and  wants  of  the  Church.  It  was  his  constant  custom  to  ride  over  to 
Cherry  Valley  every  Monday  morning  in  his  gig,  and  get  from  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Morse,  the  New  York  Observer,  Missionary  Herald  and  other  periodicals, 
which  he  read  with  avidity. 

Though  ardently  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  his  fethers,  Mr. 
Oliver  had  not  a  particle  of  bigotry.  He  loved  all  who  loved  the  Saviour.  He 
did  not  magnify  indifferent  points  by  making  them  vital  articles  of  fisdth  and  terms 
of  conununion.  During  his  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  used  Watts' 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  though  some  of  his  people  did  not  approve  of  the  practice. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  simple,  earnest  and  aflfectionate.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  him  and  for  his  hearers  to  be  moved  to  tears.  He  rarely  ever  wrote 
oat  his  sermons,  but  generally  preached  fro  n  very  brief  notes.  His  discourses 
were  rather  expository  than  topical ;  his  arrangement  quite  methodical,  yet  natu- 
ral, and  his  application  pointed  and  practical.  He  was  very  fond  of  taking  his 
texts  from  the  "  Songs  of  Solomon,"  and  the  "  Revelations."  His  sermons,  though 
marked  more  by  simplicity,  unction  and  earnestness,  than  by  elegance  or  strength, 
mado  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

As  a  Pastor,  he  loved  to  visit  the  homes  of  his  people.  Few  could  minister 
80  well  as  he  the  balm  of  consolation  to  the  afflicted.  His  prayers  were  fiiU,  fer- 
vent and  comprehensive,  abounding  in  Scriptural  language  and  breathing  the  spirit 
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of  adoption.  But  it  was  at  Oommnnion  seasons  that  he  was  most  effiwtare,  uA 
came  nearest  to  Crod  and  to  the  hearts  of  his  people.  He  appeared  tlien,  as  one 
of  his  people  said  of  him,  "  as  an  angel  of  light."  It  was  h^  custom  to  have  a 
Fast  on  Thm^ay,  the  Preparatory  Lecture  on  Friday,  and  also  a  service  on  Mon- 
day after  the  Communion.  He  always  wore  bands  when  he  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper.  He  retamed,  for  some  time,  the  practice  of  the  Scotch  churches  of  giv- 
ing tokens  to  the  communicants,  and  he  gave  the  token  in  such  a  WBiXDer  as  to 
impress  the  recipient  with  the  great  solenmity  of  the  service,  sometimes  saving, 
as  he  gave  it, — "  When  you  receive  this,  may  you  also  receive  the  grace  of  God 
in  your  heart."  He  administered  also  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  with  great 
impressiveness,  and  pointed  out  to  parents  their  covenant  obligatkms  witli  unusnl 
clearness  and  earnestness. 

Regretting  that  my  time  and  opportunities  have  not  p^mitted  me  to  give  yon 
a  more  perfect  sketch  of  one  whose  "  memmy  is  blessed "  and  worthy  of  all 
praise, 

I  am.  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Veiy  truly  yours, 

ARTHUR  BURTIS. 

FROM  THE  HON.  ANDREW  OLIVER. 

Pemh  Yan,  N.  Y.,  August  17,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir :  T  remember  very  little  of  my  grandfather,  but  that  little  tt 
all  beautiful.  He  appeared  to  me  when  a  boy — and  the  memory  is  firesh 
to-day — as  a  true  Christian  Gentleman.  He  possessed  great  benignity  of  dis- 
position. He  was  very  kindly  in  his  manners,  venerable  in  appearance,  and 
dignified  in  carriage.  When  he  was  excited  in  the  pulpit,  or  out  of  it  in  f&milj 
devotion  and  exhortation,  which  was  in  the  old  Scotch  fashion,  very  common 
in  those  days,  but  very  rare  now,  ho  expressed  himself  with  a  natural  elegance 
and  power  truly  eloquent.  If  all  we  leave  after  us  really  worth  any  thing  is 
the  memory  of  us,  then  certainly  he  left  after  him  a  precious  and  blessed 
legacy  in  one  of  the  noblest  and  purest  of  memories, — one  that  is  more  true 
and  worthy  and  really  more  deserving  the  monumental  pile  than  that  of  iht 
most  successful  gainer  of  earthly  glory. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

A.  OLIVER. 

FROM  JACOB  SUTPHIN,  ESQ. 

Brookport,  N.  Y.,  August  11,  1864. 

Dear  Sir :  My  first  recollections  of  Mr.  Oliver  began  in  1806,  when  I  was 
about  five  years  old.  I  went  with  my  mother  to  hear  him  preach  in  the  oM 
Yellow  Meeting  House.  His  text  was :  "  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,"  &c.  It  was  a  sermon  for  children,  and  the  first  sermon 
I  ever  heard.  Though  my  mother  had  not  failed  in  teaching  me  the  rudi- 
ments of  Gospel  truth,  yet  such  was  the  power  of  the  sermon  that  I  resdved 
to  be  good,  to  make  my  salvation  sure  and  to  become  a  Minister.  Soon  after, 
he  came  to  our  house  and  left  there  a  New  England  Primer;  and  we  three, 
Joseph,  Ellen  and  myself,  began  to  commit  the  Catechism  to  memory.  In  the 
winter  he  came  to  catechise  us  as  a  family.  I  remember  that  he  twice  visited 
our  school-house  to  catechise  the  neighbourhood,  when  he  found  it  filled  with 
parents  and  children,  the  parents  standing  in  classes  of  about  ten,  and  the 
children  all  seated  in  a  row.  He  fVamed  his,  questions  so  as  to  hare  the 
answer  he  wished,  Yes  or  No.     You  perhaps  may  think  that  I  have  an  unoom- 
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mon  memory ;  but  It  is  not  so.  The  reason  is  he  made  his  mark  on  that 
generation.  His  manner  was  remarkably  kind  and  gracious,  and  his  heart 
full  of  love.  This  was  the  secret  of  his  power.  He  was  one  of  the  "  meek 
of  the  earth,"  as  his  after  life  clearly  demonstrated.  Under  the  greatest 
provocations  he  possessed  his  soul  in  patience. 

His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  calm,  gentle,  dignified  and  persuasive.  His 
countenance  always  brightened  when  he  found  his  hearers  interested  in  his 
sermon,  especially  when  he  spoke  to  them  of  the  love  of  Christ,  a  theme  on 
which  he  always  dwelt  the  longest.  He  was  a  profound  student  of  the 
Prophecies.  I  retain  more  ideas  concerning  the  «  Man  of  Sin"  from  him  than 
from  all  other  preachers  I  have  ever  heard. 

I  remember  that  my  mother  would  often  say,  as  we  were  seated  around  the 
table  after  meeting, — "  I  wonder  if  there  was  any  thing  forgot  or  left  out  of 
the  prayer  this  morning."  He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  prayer;  and 
though  there  might  be  a  sameness  in  his  prayers  in  the  pulpit  that  was  annoy- 
ing to  the  worldly,  they  were  full  of  unction  to  the  godly. 

His  manner  at  Communion  was  truly  impressive.  He  made  the  Sacra- 
mental services  most  solemn  and  affecting.  I  remember  to  have  wondered 
why  such  men  as  old  Deacon  Sheldon  and  such  women  as  old  Mrs.  Wilson 
should  weep  at  «the  gracious  words  which  he  spake;"  but  it  is  all  plain  to  me 
now.  He  made  more  out  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  than  any  man  I  have 
ever  heard,  and  always  availed  himself  of  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  to 
enforce  the  privileges,  duties  and  blessings  of  that  Covenant.  He  aimed  at 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  Gospel  experience  in  a  knowledge  of  what  God  has 
revealed. 

I  can  only  add  that  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  poor  copy  of  the  original. 
About  the  year  1820,  soon  after  I  united  with  his  church,  his  deepest 
troubles  began.  In  1826  I  left  Springfield,  and  only  visited  the  place  twice 
after  that  during  his  life.  When  I  heard  of  his  death  I  could  only  exclaim, — 
*«  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished  !" 

I  confess  that  to  begin  this  was  quite  an  irksome  task,  for  it  is  a  kind  of 
work  to  which  I  am  little  accustomed ;  and  I  also  confess  that  in  ih%  perform- 
ance of  it  r  have,  as  in  the  performance  of  many  other  duties,  found  much 
pleasure ;  for  it  has  given  me  an  unexpected  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the 
worth  and  excellence  of  one  of  God's  faithful  servants. 

Yours  with  much  respect, 

JACOB  SUTPHIN. 

FROM  JAMES  THOMPSON,  Esq. 

Pendleton,  N.  Y.,  July  9, 1864. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  In  answer  to  your  request  to  give  you  my  recollections 
of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Oliver,  I  would  say  that  he  was  tall  in  stature  and  vene- 
rable in  appearance.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  feeble  constitution.  His 
manners  were  uniformly  mild  and  agreeable.  In  conversation  he  was  always 
interesting,  yet  grave  and  solemn.  His  style  of  preaching  was  much  like  that 
of  the  old  Scotch  divines,  such  as  Boston  and  the  Erskines.  After  taking  his 
text,  he  would  give  a  somewhat  long  introduction,  then  lay  out  the  several 
heads,  and,  taking  them  up  separately,  would  explain  and  enforce  them  with 
great  clearness  and  ability,  and  lastly  make  the  application.  Though  he 
never  used  written  sermons,  yet  he  was  as  systematic  as  any  man  I  ever 
heard.  In  one  branch  of  ministerial  duty  he  excelled  all  I  have  ever  known, 
and  that  is  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  ordinance  was 
administered  twice  a  year.  He  often  had  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  James 
Mairs  of  Galway  on  such  occasions,  and  he  made  Communion  seasons  more 
Aolemn  and  interesting  than  any  I  ever  witnessed  before  or  since.     He  made 
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it  a  point  to  visit  all  the  families  in  the  society  twice  every  year.  He  would 
give  notice  from  the  pulpit  that  he  would  visit  a  certain  section  on  a  giv^ 
week,  and  so  would  go  through  the  congregation.  Besides  this,  once  every 
year  he  called  the  young  people  together  at  different  times,  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  for  public  catechising.  In  receiving  members  into  the  Church  he 
was  very  close  and  careful  in  examining  each  candidate  for  admission. 
I  am.  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  THOMPSOK. 


GEORGE  MAIRS  * 

1798—1841. 

George  Mairs  was  bom  at  Drumbeg,  Mona^ian  Coanty,  Ireland,  is 
April,  1761,  being  the  second  son  by  his  fiither's  second  marriage.  Both  \m 
parents  were  devout  and  earnest  Christians,  and  were  especially  careful  in  tko 
religious  training  of  their  children.  His  fitther  was  a  linen  draper,  and  (HiginaDj 
designed  this  son  for  the  loom.  One  day,  however,  being  somewhat  vexed  st 
his  son's  rather  unpromising  attempts  to  become  mitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  thii 
occupation,  he  rather  abruptly  told  him  to  quit  it,  and  nev^  try  his  band  at  it 
again.  (Jeorge,  not  feeling  himself  drawn  very  strongly  toward  the  loom,  wm 
more  than  willing  to  yield  to  his  Other's  prohibition ;  and  he  remained  uns^^kd 
as  to  his  future  course  until  he  had  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  when  his  step- 
brother proposed  that  he  should  enter  upon  the  study  of  Latin*  and,  if  he  woe 
thus  du^)osed,  should  prepare  for  ike  mmistry.  His  brother  referred  him  fer 
advice  to  an  elder  half-sister,  who  also  had  a  son  of  about  his  age.  On  being 
consulted,  she  immediately  fell  in  with  the  suggestion,  and  arranged  that  the  two 
should  pursue  their  studies  under  a  private  tutor  in  a  room  which  she  caused  to 
be  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  in  her  own  house.  That  young  associate  in  study 
was  William  McAuley,  afterwards  a  very  useful  Mmister  of  the  Afieodate 
Beformed  Church,  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.;  and  these  two  proved  the 
nucleus  of  a  school  of  a  dozen  boys,  nearly  all  of  whom  became  Ministen  of 
the  Gk)spel,  and  one  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kerr,  D.  D.,  who  was,  for  a 
long  time,  one  of  the  lights  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  Pennsylvania. 

From  this  preparatory  school  young  Mairs  went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Here  he  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  great  diligence,  and  made  very  rapd 
progress,  especially  in  the  Latin  language.  Up  to  this  time,  though  he  had  been 
designed  for  the  Ministry,  he  had  never  been  the  subject  of  any  permanent  reli- 
gious impressions ;  but,  shortly  after  entering  the  University,  he  became  deeply 
sensible  of  his  guilt  and  ruin,  and  his  mind  was  so  powerfully  wrought  upon  thai 
his  health  Med,  and  he  was  obliged,  for  the  time,  to  quit  his  studies  and  return 
home.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  clouds  which  had  gaUicred  arooDd  him 
passed  off,  and  the  peace  that  passeth  understandmg  gained  possession  of  his  sobL 
While  he  was  upon  his  knees,  earnestly  supplicating  God's  gracious  intorposhifai 
in  his  behalf,  he  seemed  to  be  suddenly  liified  into  a  r^on  of  li^t  and  ^ofy, 

*  Christian  Instractor,  rii.— M8.  from  his  son,  B«t.  George  Main. 
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and  had  the  new  song  upon  hk  lips,  even  the  song  cf  praise  to  a  forgiving  Qod. 
He  immediately  i^rised  his  &ther  of  the  happy  change  he  had  experienced, 
and  received  from  him  appropriate  counsel  and  instruction.  And  now  he  was 
prepared  to  return  to  College,  and  to  pursue  his  studies  with  a  veiy  difilerent 
spirit  from  what  he  had  ever  done  before.  Having,  in  due  time,  honourably 
completed  his  coll^  course,  he  placed  himself,  as  a  theological  student,  under 
the  instruction  of  that  great  and  good  man,  John  Brown  of  Haddington. 
Here  he  remained,  for  some  thne,  engaged  almost  exclufflvely  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible ;  and,  ha\dng  completed  the  prescribed  course,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Grospel  by  an  Associate  Presbytery  m  Ireland.  After  labouring  as  a  probationer 
for  eighteen  months,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Congr^ation  of  Cootehill,  County  of  Cavan.  Here  he  laboured  with  great 
acceptance,  and  not  a  few  became  the  hopefrd  subjects  of  renewing  grace  through 
his  instrumentality. 

At  that  time  frequent  calls  for  help  in  spiritual  things  were  heard  fr'om  some 
of  the  n  :w  settlements  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Mairs,  partly  from 
sympathy  with  those  here  who  were  destitute  of  religious  privileges,  and  partly 
from  his  dislike  of  the  interference  of  the  magistrate  in  spiritual  things,  with 
which  the  Dissenting  Churches  in  his  own  country  had  to  contend,  finally 
resolved  on  seeking  a  field  of  labour  in  this  Western  world.  Accordingly,  on 
the  2d  of  May,  1793,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ballybay,  he  demitted 
his  charge,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  sailed  for  New  York,  where  he 
arrived  m  August  following,  being  accompanied  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  James 
Mairs,  who  afterwards  became  Pastor  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in 
Galway,  N.  Y.  On  the  first  Sabbath  aft«r  their  arrival,  they  preached  for  the 
Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  (th-j  youthftd  successor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mason, 
who  had  died  the  year  before,)  and,  by  his  advice,  set  out  the  next  day  for  New 
Perth,  (now  Salem,)  Washington  County,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  James 
Proudfit.  There  they  spent  their  second  Sabbath ;  and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  as  he  came  from  the  pulpit,  was  not  a  little  affected  at  finding  numbers 
ci  persons  gathering  around  him,  and  recognizing  in  him,  with  heartfelt  joy,  the 
minister  they  had  heard  in  their  native  land.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Proud- 
fit,  he  went,  the  next  week,  to  a  settlement  at  Gklway,  Saratoga  County,  and, 
finding  there  a  people  eager  for  the  Word  and  Orduiances,  he  prepared  the  way 
for  his  brother  to  enter  upon  his  long  and  usefril  ministry  in  that  place.  Return- 
ing to  Salem,  he  thence  proceeded  to  the  present  towns  of  Hebron  and  Argyle, 
where  churches  had  been  previously  organized.  Here  his  preaching  met  with 
such  acceptance  that,  on  the  27th  of  September,  he  was  unanimously  called  to  the 
united  charge,  and,  on  the  14th  of  November  following,  was  installed  as  their 
Pastor,  his  brother  preaching  the  Sermon  from  II  Cor.  iv,  5 ;  and  the  Rev. 
James  Proudfit  delivering  the  Charges.  Thus  but  a  few  weeks  intervened 
between  his  leaving  his  people  m  Ireland  and  his  being  settled  with  good  pros- 
pects of  comfort  and  usefrilness  in  America. 

This  charge  he  held  for  six  years ;  during  which  time  he  laboured  with  great 
fidelity  and  success.  By  this  time  the  congregations  had  so  increased  that  each 
was  dble  to  support  a  Pastor,  and  each  wished  to  remain  under  his  pastoral  care. 
Being  warady  attached  to  both,  he  left  the  decision  to  the  Presbytery ;  and,  being 
directed  to  the  Argyle  portion,  he  was  ehortly  afterwards  installed  over  that 
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flock.  Here  he  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  labooring  ncnseleady  bat  hjA- 
fully  and  efficiently,  through  a  long  course  of  years. 

As  advancing  age  brought  with  it  its  inBrmities,  Mr.  Mairs  at  length  f^  the 
need  of  having  some  one  to  share  his  labours,  and,  on  the  3d  of  Septonber,  1823 
he  was  privileged  to  see  his  own  son  and  namesake  set  apart  as  his  coUeagoe  ia 
the  ministerial  office, — this  being  the  first  collegiate  charge  in  the  history  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church.  During  the  first  five  years  after  this  connection  ms 
formed,  he  officiated  only  on  Sabbath  mcnming ;  and,  after  that,  for  five  jeiis 
more,  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  in  the  pulpit,  and  read  the  first  Psalm  that  vas 
sung,  accompanying  it  with  a  lecture ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  preach.  At 
length  he  became  too  weak  to  attempt  any  thing  beyond  the  reading  of  the  Psahn; 
though,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  lift  his  trembling  form  into  the  pulpit,  he  m 
sure  to  be  there.  But  he  finally  reached  the  weakness  of  a  second  childhood, 
and,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  was  incapable  d  any  exertioB, 
either  bodily  or  mental ;  and  yet,  after  his  intellect  had  become  a  wreck,  he 
would  sometimes  seem  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  beyond  the  vail.  On  iht 
10th  of  October,  1841,  the  day  on  which  the  church  to  which  he  had  ministered  lor 
almost  half  a  century,  were  commemorating  their  Redeemer's  death,  he  was  seiied 
with  violent  illness,  and,  after  a  brief  period  of  extreme  sufiering,  sunk  cahnly  to 
his  rest  on  the  following  dny.  BOb  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Ebeneiser  Halley,  of  Salem,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Mairs  was  married,  during  his  settlement  in  Ireland,  to  Sarah  MTadden, 
an  intelligent  and  godly  woman,  who  became  the  mother  of  eleven  children.  She 
died  on  the  18th  of  February,  1818.  He  was  united  in  marriage  again,  on  the 
14th  of  November,  1825,  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Whiteside,  of 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  who,  with  one  child,  survived  him.  Two  of  his  sods  were 
graduated  at  Union  College,  and  George^  the  elder,  as  has  ahready  been  stated, 
became  his  fiither's  colleague  and  successor. 

Mr.  Mairs  had  a  brother,  James  Mair$^  who  was  a  pupil  in  Theology  of  John 
Brown  of  Haddington,  came  to  this  country  about  ihi^  year  1793,  and  dioi% 
after  became  Pastm*  of  the  Assodate  Reformed  Congregation  of  Galway,  (now 
West  Charlton.)  He  was  a  man  of  urbane  and  gentlemanly  manners,  was  in 
acceptable  preacher,  and  eminently  devoted  to  his  work;  but,  owing  to  some 
adverse  circumstances,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  about  five  years  before  his 
death,  and  then  went  to  live  with  his  children  in  the  city  of  New  York,  ^riiere  he 
died  on  ihQ  18th  of  September,  1840. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PETER  BULLIONS,  D.D. 

Trot,  February  16, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  Of  the  Rev.  George  Mairs  I  can  speak  from  a  somewliat 
familiar  acquaintance,  commencing  in  the  year  1818,  and  continuing  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  My  appreciation  of  his  character  is  such  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  do  any  thing  to  honour  and  perpetuate  his  memory. 

Mr.  Mairs  was  a  man  of  low  stature,  of  rather  spare  habit,  with  a  round 
face,  bright  eye,  and  somewhat  intellectual  expression  of  countenance.  IIb 
manners  were  free  from  all  parade  and  affectation,  and  were  characterized  by 
great  suavity,  which  was  evidently  the  result  of  the  workings  of  a  most  kind 
and  genial  spirit.  His  Christian  character  was  marked  by  great  purity, 
consistency  and  devotion ;  and  to  this  no  doubt  was  to  be  referred,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  success  that  attended  his  labours  as  a  Minister.    He  was 
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most  conscientious  and  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  ministerial  duties. 
His  preparations  for  the  pulpit  were  most  mature  and  deliberate,  and  were  the 
joint  product  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart ;  of  careful  study  and  earnest 
prajer.  But  while  each  sermon  embodied  a  large  amount  of  Scriptural 
thought,  well  digested  and  well  arranged,  and  was  therefore  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  more  reflecting  and  cultivated  class  of  Christians,  the  style  was 
8o  perspicuous  and  simple  that  the  most  illiterate  never  hesitated  as  to  his 
meaning.  Though  his  illustrations  were  chiefly  drawn  from  Scripture,  yet 
many  of  them  were  from  the  scenes  of  every  day  life ;  and  were  well  fitted 
to  secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  He  was  especially  fond  of  lecturing 
on  the  Psalms;  and  every  Sabbath  morning  through  Ms  whole  ministry, 
unless  there  may  have  been  some  rare  exceptions,  he  brought  David  to 
minister  to  the  consolation  and  spiritual  growth  of  his  people. 

Mr.  Mairs  had  uncommon  qualifications  for  the  more  private  duties  of  the 
pastoral  office.  Possessing  that  simplicity  of  character  that  disarms  suspicion, 
that  wisdom  that  looks  well  to  times  and  circumstances,  that  perseverance 
that  never  wavers  or  falters  at  the  sight  of  obstacles,  and  that  mild  and 
gentle  spirit  that  attracts  and  charms  all  who  come  within  the  range  of  its 
influence,  to  all  which  was  superadded  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  and 
honour  of  his  Master,  it  is  not  strange  that  it  became  a  difficult  matter  to 
decide  whether  he  accomplished  more  by  his  labours  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of 
it.  He  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  children  of  his  congregation,  and 
could  generally  call  each  of  them  by  name.  He  had  catechetical  exercises 
one  half  of  the  year  for  the  benefit,  not  merely  of  the  young,  but  of  persons 
of  all  ages ;  and,  during  the  other  half,  he  was  occupied  in  visiting  from  house 
to  house.  In  making  those  visits  he  seemed  like  a  fother  in  the  midst  of  his 
fiunily,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  promote  the  spiritual  improvement 
of  every  member.  He  had  a  most  happy  talent  at  keeping  his  congregation  in 
a  state  of  peace;  for  though  he  dealt  faithfully  with  wilful  oflenders,  all  that 
he  did  was  so  manifestly  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  love  and  good-will  that  it 
WAS  not  easy  even  for  the  oflenders  themselves  to  find  fault.  As  might  have 
been  expected  under  such  an  influence,  his  congregation,  though  large  and 
consisting  of  the  usual  variety  of  characters  and  tempers,  was  a  model  of 
harmony  and  peaceableness. 

He  had  great  influence  in  meetings  of  S3mod,  and  his  acknowledged  good 
Judgment,  and  flrmness  and  integrity  generally  predisposed  the  Body  in 
favour  of  any  measure  he  might  suggest.  Whenever  any  subject  of  special 
unportance  presented  itself,  he  was  very  likely  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Conunittee  to  whom  it  was  referred.  All  his  influence  was  quiet  and  noise- 
less, but  it  was  benign  and  often  powerful. 

In  his  more  private  and  domestic  relations  he  demeaned  himself  with  great 
propriety,  dignity  and  afl^ection.  His  presence  always  diflused  contentment 
and  joy  throughout  his  household.  His  friends  confided  in  him  without 
reserve,  and  he  never  deceived  or  disappointed  them.  The  whole  community 
in  which  he  lived  reverenced  him,  and  when  he  died,  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
mourning  in  every  house. 

With  much  respect  and  aflection, 

I  am,  Reverend  and  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

P.  BULLIONS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PETER  GORDON. 

South  Eastoh,  N.  T.,  March  2, 1868. 
My  dear  Sir  :    My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  George  Mairs  began  in  1828; 
and  well  do  I  remember  how  deeply  I  was  impressed,  on  my  flrst  introduction 
to  him,  by  his  great  simplicity  of  character,  and  that  warmth  and  benignity 
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of  heart  which  gUstened  in  his  very  eyes,  and  assured  yon  at  onoe  of  being  in 
the  presence  of  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  guile ;  and  daring 
the  many  years  that  followed,  whether  in  private  intercourse,  or  in  our 
association  as  co-presbyters,  he  appeared  uniformly  the  same  as  in  this  first 
interview.  It  was  often  my  privilege  to  sit  with  him  in  his  study,  where 
he  seemed  most  at  home,  and  there  enjoy  those  precious  seasons  of  lively 
spiritual  communion  with  him,  which  were  always  profitable,  but  only  too 
brief.  As  I  used  occasionally  to  visit  him,  he  would  sometimes  withdraw  me 
from  the  company  in  the  parlour,  by  whispering  in  my  ear, — <<  Let  us  go  to 
the  study — we  can  enjoy  ourselves  better  there ;"  and  there,  indeed,  in  the 
company  of  his  old  friends,  as  he  used  to  call  his  favourite  Ambrose,  Owen, 
Flavel,  and  other  authors,  with  a  living  friend  also  to  commune  with,  he 
seemed  in  his  native  element.  Stirring  up  the  embers  in  his  fire-place,  if  the 
weather  was  cold,  and  heaping  on  the  wood, — ^pleasantly  remarking  at  the 
same  time  that  he  knew  how  to  build  a  fire, — ^he  would  sit  and  converse  hr 
hours  so  delightfully  that  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  break  away  from  him.  He 
loved  to  dwell  on  the  goodness  of  God  towards  himself  all  his  life  long,  and 
the  happiness  he  had  enjoyed  in  his  family,  and  among  the  people  committed 
to  his  care ;  and,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  I  referred  to  the  satisfac- 
tion which  he  must  feel  in  having  his  son  associated  with  him  in  the 
ministry,  he  replied  with  much  feeling  that  he  reckoned  that  among  his 
greatest  blessings,  and  then  spoke  of  a  sermon  which  he  had  beard  him 
preach  on  the  preceding  Sabbath,  from  which  he  had  derived  great  comfort. 

My  first  appearance  in  public,  after  being  licensed  to  preach  the  Oospd, 
was  in  his  pulpit.  I  preached  in  the  morning,  which  was  all  I  had  expected 
to  do ;  but,  in  the  intermission,  he  said, — <<  Now  you  must  preach  in  the 
afternoon.''  This  I  declined  on  the  ground  that  I  was  not  prepared  for 
another  service,  and  was  almost  certain  of  a  failure  if  I  attempted  it.  He 
still  insisted,  remarking, — «<  There  is  no  fear  of  you — only  have  fiuth ;  only 
have  faith,"  he  repeated — and  preach  I  did ;  and  never  in  my  life  have  I  felt 
more  fVeedom  and  comfort  in  preaching  than  I  did  that  afternoon.  And  often 
since,  in  hours  of  weakness  and  trembling,  I  have  been  comforted  and 
strengthened  by  that  simple  expression  of  the  good  father,  as  if  I  heard  his 
afiectionate  voice, — only  have  faith. 

On  returning  home  after  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath,  he  would  gather 
all  his  family,  including  domestics  and  visitors  that  might  happen  to  be  with 
him,  and  engage  in  prayer ;  and  long  shall  I  remember  with  what  affectionate 
earnestness  he  commended  all  present  to  God,  with  fervent  supplications  that 
the  word  preached  that  day  might  be  profitable,  and  that  God  would  prosper 
his  own  cause  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  these  scenes  of  patHarcfaal 
simplicity  and  devout  fervour,  I  have  been  sometimes  reminded  of  Bums' 
inimitable  «  Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  Such  were  the  candour  and  honesty 
of  that  venerable  man  that  the  heart  of  his  people  trusted  in  him  with  the 
utmost  confidence  ;  and  when  any  difficulty  or  doubt  troubled  them,  they  had 
recourse  to  him  as  children  to  a  father. 

I  recollect  asking  him,  when  we  were  together  in  his  study,  and  subse- 
quently to  my  first  settlement,  how  he  had  succeeded  in  building  up  and 
maintaining,  almost  without  a  rival  establishment,  so  large  and  prosperous  a 
congregation.  He  then  went  into  a  history  of  his  labours  fit>m  the  very 
first, stating  that,  when  he  came  to  Argyle,  it  was  comparatively  a  wilder- 
ness; and  as  settlers  came  in,  he  sought  them  out,  and  made  him^lf 
acquainted  with  their  circumstances  and  wants,  interesting  himself  m  their 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  welfare ;  and  thus  growing  up  with  him,  they 
naturally  looked  to  him  as  their  friend  and  counsellor,  and  they  had  nervar 
ceased  to  regard  hhn  with  feelings  of  affection  and  confidence.     He  had  ranch 
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of  that  quiet  good-humour  which  tends  so  powerfully  to  disarm  opposition^ 
and  makes  you  pleased  in  spite  of  yourself.  At  a  meeting  of  Presbytery, 
held  in  Dr.  Proudfit's  house, — an  arrangement  not  uncommon  in  the  winter 
season,  I  remember  he  arrived,  in  breathless  haste,  just  as  the  Moderator  had 
constituted  the  Court,  and  the  Clerk  was  commencing  to  read  the  names  of 
the  members.  He  whispered  to  me  at  the  door,  with  great  glee, — «  Just  in 
the  nick  of  time ;"  and,  on  being  called  to  state  his  reason  for  absence  from 
a  former  meeting,  he  said,  with  all  gravity,  and  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his 
own,  that  he  really  did  not  remember  tohat  the  reason  was,  but  he  was  sure 
it  must  have  been  a  good  one. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  highly  interesting  and  instructive ;  and  his  illustra- 
tions of  Divine  truth  were  frequently  so  apt  and  striking  that  they  were  little 
likely  ever  to  be  forgotten.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  his  prefaces,  or  «« lecturing  on 
the  Psalms,''  that  he  was  most  distinguished ;  and  this  book  of  devotion  fur- 
nished him  an  inexhaustible  mine  from  which  he  dug  the  purest  gold.  He 
seemed  himself  conscious  of  his  superiority  here.  "  James,"  said  he  to  his 
brother,  on  one  occasion, — <<  James,  you  may  beat  me  at  preaching,  but  I  can 
beat  you  on  the  Psalms." 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  he  was  peculiarly  happy  on  Sacramental  occa- 
sions. I  have  heard  addresses  from  him  at  the  table  such  as  I  have  seldom 
listened  to  elsewhere.  The  last  time  I  heard  him  in  public  was  on  such  an 
occasion ;  and,  though  feeble  in  body,  his  whole  soul  seemed  fired  with  Divine 
love,  as  if  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  hereafter  to  be  revealed.  His 
address  was  founded  on  the  words  of  Ahasuerus  to  Esther, — «  What  wilt 
thou.  Queen  Esther,  and  what  is  thy  request  ?"  And  then  he  proceeded,  in 
a  manner  of  which  I  can  convey  no  adequate  idea,  to  unfold  the  treasures  of 
that  Kingdom  of  Glory  which  God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him ; 
saying,  with  great  emphasis,  that  their  happiness  was  not  in  receiving  the 
halfy  but  the  whole,  of  the  Kingdom. 

But  Mr.  Mairs'  sympathies  were  not  all  expended  upon  his  own  people  or 
his  own  denomination.  While  heartily  approving  of  his  own  order,  he  was 
kind  and  conciliatory  towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in  their  views  of 
Church  polity.  The  eccentric  Lorenzo  Dow,  who  was,  at  one  time,  making 
a  brief  visit  to  Argyle,  received  tokens  of  Mr.  Mairs'  good-will,  and  was 
entertained  at  his  house ;  and  Dow  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  his 
character.  Eminently  a  man  of  peace,  he  not  only  enjoyed  this  precious 
blessing  in  his  connection  with  his  own  people,  throughout  his  entire  ministry, 
but  he  was  always  on  the  alert  to  restore  peace  wherever  it  had  been  tempo- 
rarily interrupted.  He  has  been  known  to  travel  a  considerable  distance  in 
old  age,  and  in  the  depths  of  winter,  to  reconcile  parties  at  variance ;  and 
these  efforts  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  of  being  successful. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

P.  GORDON. 


JOHN  RIDDELL,  D.D. 

17^_1829. 
FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  GRIER,  D.D. 

NoBLESTOWN,  Pa.,  January  6,  1851. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir ;  I  have  delayed  a  comphance  with  your  request  for  some 
time,  in  consequence  of  finding  more  difficulty  than  I  anticipated  in  collecting  the 
materials  requiate  fi)r  such  a  document  as  you  requested.     I  have  endeavoured 
Vol   IX.  8 
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to  explore  the  best  sources  d  infonnatioD  conceniiiig  Dr.  Ridddl  wi&rn  my 
reach,  and  I  think  jou  may  rely  on  the  authenticity  of  every  thing  that  I  dttU 
communicate.  In  the  illustration  of  his  character,  as  well  as  in  the  narFsti?e  of 
his  life,  I  shall  rely  chiefly  on  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him ; 
as  it  is  now  twenty-one  years  since  his  death,  and  my  own  recollections  of  him 
are  not  sufficiently  distinct  or  eztensiye  to  justify  me  in  trusting  exclusive^  to 
them  as  the  basis  of  such  an  account  as  you  desire. 

John  Eiddell  was  bom  in  Monaghan  County,  Ireland ;  and  if  his  age  is 
correctly  stated  on  his  tomb-stone,  he  must  have  been  bom  in  the  year  1758.  He 
was  the  oldest  of  several  children,  all  of  whom  received  a  good  o(HiimoD  sehool 
education.  His  parents,  Hugh  and  Jane  Riddell,  were  in  easy  worldly  cireom- 
Btances,  and  sustained  a  &ir  reputation  for  industry,  morality  and  piety.  Th^ 
were  regular  members  of  a  congregation  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr. 
B(^rs,  a  Seceder  minister,  to  whose  ability  and  fitithfulness  and  other  good  qnah- 
ties  an  aged  sister-in-law  of  Dr.  Riddell,  now  in  this  country,  bears  pleasing  testi- 
mony. With  such  parents,  and  such  a  Pastor,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice  should  have  been  religiously  educated.  The  aged  lady  already 
referred  to  has  informed  me  that  it  was  an  early  manifested  and  superior  9ftixai 
to  learn,  which  induced  his  parents  to  bestow  upon  him  a  liberal  education.  S^ 
states  also  that  he  never  returned  from  College  at  the  close  of  a  session  withocia 
silver  medal, — a  testimony  of  his  superior  proficiency  in  college  studies. 

It  is  not  certamly  known,  at  least  by  any  of  his  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  what  year  he  commenced  his  collegiate  course.  His  diploma,  hov- 
ever,  shows  that  he  graduated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1782.  And  it  would  seem,  from  a  comparison  of  dates,  that,  almost,  if  not  ako- 
gether,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  collegiate  course,  he  commenced,  and  prose- 
cuted to  a  successful  issue,  the  study  of  Theology.  This  he  did  under  the  sapar- 
vision  and  instmction  of  the  celebrated  John  Brown,  of  Haddington.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  on  the  14th  of  June,  1788.  On  the  18th  of  November  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  congregation  in  Donaghloney,  Coan^ 
Down.  In  this  connection  he  remidned  till  the  spring  of  1794,  whoi  he  demitted 
his  charge,  and  migrated  to  the  United  States.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he 
was  installed  at  Robinson  Run,  as  Pastor  of  the  United  Congregations  d  Rob- 
inson Run  and  Union,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg.  As  these  congregationB  rap- 
idly increased  under  his  ministry,  he  was,  in  a  few  years,  released  from  the  chaigs 
of  Union,  and  settled,  agreeably  to  his  own  preference,  and  to  the  entire  satia&io- 
tion  of  the  people,  for  the  whole  of  his  time,  at  Robinson  Run.  The  wbfik 
period  of  his  ministry  in  this  congregation  was  thirty-five  years. 

Dr.  Riddell  was  a  man  of  medium  size ;  and  though  afflicted  occasionally  with 
sick  headache,  yet  his  constitution  appears  to  have  been  sound  and  vigorous,  and 
all  his  motions  were  light  and  quick.  His  visage  vras  rather  long  and  sharp ;  his 
eyes  were  dark  and  piercing ;  his  lips  thin  and  sli^tly  compre^ed.  Thoo^  not 
of  a  majestic  corporeal  appearance,  yet  there  was  something  commanding  in  his 
countenance.  It  betokened  independence  of  mind;  it  indicated  decision  and 
energy,  and  gave  an  expression  of  thou^tfidness.  There  was  something  in  it,  oq 
account  of  which  he  would  have  been  taken  fer  a  student,  a  man  whose  princ^ial 
business  is  thinking — ^there  wan  something  in  it,  too,  on  aooount  of  whidi  he 
would  have  been  taken  more  readily  than  some  c^bexs  of  the  daas  for  a  dmeal 
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He  became  naturalized  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  and, 
firom  that  time  forward,  he  took  a  sober  but  steady  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  his 
adopted  country.  His  vote  and  his  influence  in  other  ways,  so  fiur  as  he  thought 
proper  to  exert  it,  were  in  fiivour  of  the  Federalist  party,  as  it  was  called  in  those 
days.  At  some  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  preached  a  Sermon 
from  the  words, — "  Oh,  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be 
quiet  ?  Put  up  thyself  into  thy  scabbard,  rest  and  be  stilL  How  can  it  be 
quiet  seeing  the  Lord  hath  ^ven  it  a  charge  against  Ashkelon,  and  against  the 
searshore?  There  hath  he  appointed  it."  Jer.  xlvii,  6,  7.  This  sermon 
was  not  preached  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and,  as  it  touched  somewhat  on  politics,  it 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  not  universally  acceptable. 

Br.  Eiddell  was  twice  married, — once  in  Ireland  and  once  in  his  adopted 
country.  A  Miss  Margaret  Arnold  was  the  object  of  his  first  choice.  She 
died  about  eleven  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States.  His  second  wife 
was  a  Mrs.  Gabby,  originally  a  Miss  Mitchell,  of  Washington  County,  Pa.  He 
reared  a  &mily  of  ten  children,  five  by  his  first  wife,  and  five  by  his  second. 
His  widow  and  most  of  his  children  are  still  living.  One  of  his  sons,  Johrit 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  studied  Law,  and  became  somewhat  eminent  as  a 
practitioner  at  the  Bar, — ^first  at  Greensburgh,  and  then  at  Erie,  Pa.  His  career 
of  usefulness  was  cut  short  by  a  lingering  illness,  terminating  in  death.  Another 
son,  Chorge,  studied  Medicine,  and  another  still,  Joseph  K.,  the  youngest  member 
of  his  fiunily,  studied  Theology,  but  is  not  now  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry. 

Dr.  Biddell  was  as  quick  as  almost  any  other  man  in  his  discernment  of  what 
propriety  required  in  any  case,  and  he  was  prompt  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  a 
sound  judgment,  a  generous  disposition,  a  warm  heart,  a  discriminating  taste. 
He  coold  accommodate  himself  to-  persons  of  all  capacities,  and,  so  far  as  it  might 
be  innocently  done,  to  people  of  every  character,  taste  and  employment  He 
never  forgot,  however,  the  sacredness  and  lo%  bearing  of  his  calling ;  he  never 
sacrificed,  for  the  sake  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  any,  the  sobriety  and 
gravity  fot  which  his  religion  and  office  called.  He  seemed  to  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse  must  understand  that  he  was  an 
Ambassador  of  Christ  as  well  as  a  man,  an  acquaintance,  a  scholar.  Though 
disposed  to  muntain  his  social  as  well  as  civil  rights,  yet  he  was  not  supercilious, 
and  he  would  have  scorned  meanness  as  well  as  injustice.  He  could  utter  a 
seaacmable  and  delicate  jest,  and  could  ^^reciate  genuine  wit  in  others.  As  to 
manners,  he  had  evidently  read  and  studied  a  greater  than  Chesterfield,  even 
Him  who  has  said, — "  Therefore  all  things,  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  jou,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ; "  and  who  has  taught  his  followers  to  be 
"  pitiful "  and  "  courteous ; "  tu  be  "  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  for- 
giving one  another." 

His  ministerial  career  extended  throu^  a  period  of  forty-one  years.  It  was 
characterized  by  diligence,  fiuthfulness,  zeal  and  courage.  It  was  probably  not 
long  after  his  settlement  at  Donaghloney,  that  he  went,  at  the  request  of  an 
En^ish  gentleman,  residing  in  that  quarter,  into  the  County  of  Mayo,  in  the 
Province  of  Connau^t,  to  spend  a  few  days  there  in  preadiing.  This  Provmce 
WHS  aloQOst  exchisively  Bomanist,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  effect  which  his  mmis- 
try  would  produce  in  such  a  community.  When  it  was  thought  proper  that  he 
should  return  home,  his  English  friend  accompanied  him  a  few  miles,  placed 
several  guineas  in  his  hand,  and  told  him  to  make  all  the  haste  possible,  as  the 
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Romanists  would  doubdess  pmsoe  him.  They  did  pmrsoe  him,  and,  at  one  \ 
when  his  horae  stumbled  and  partly  fell,  and  of  coarse  lost  some  time  in  ; 
ing  his  position  and  velocity,  they  were  so  near  that  scHne  of  the  stones  wfaidi 
they  cast,  fell  within  a  short  distance  of  him.  However,  he  managed  to  keep 
in  advance  of  them,  and  finally  got  dear  of  them  altogetho*;  bat  the  race  cart 
the  life  of  his  noble  steed. 

When  Dr.  Riddell  came  to  the  United  States,  he  connected  himself  wiUi  that 
branch  of  the  visible  Kingdom  of  Christ,  known  then,  as  it  still  is,  as  the  Asso- 
ciate Refonned  Church.  This  Body  had  sprang  into  existence  between  the  yean 
1780  and  1788,  and  was  therefore  in  its  in&ncy  when  he  became  a  member  of 
it.  It  passed  through  a  period  of  great  perplexity  and  troable,  betwixt  the  jeut 
1811  and  1819 ;  and  Dr.  Riddell  took  an  active  part  in  the  managi^Dent  of  its 
affiurs,  and  did  much  to  promote  its  enlargement  and  prosperity,  as  weQ  as  to 
preserve  its  distinctive  character.  He  was  amongst  those  ^o  opposed,  daring  the 
period  referred  to,  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Associate  Refermed  Sjnod, 
and  who  finally,  in  1820,  resolved  to  constitute  themselves  mto  an  ind^)endent  Synod, 
to  be  designated  by  the  title  of  the  "  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  Wert." 
This  was,  in  feet,  the  act  of  a  subordinate  Synod  already  in  existence, — ^the  Synod 
of  Scioto,  of  which  Dr.  Riddell  was  a  member.  He  was,  firom  the  first  moment 
of  his  connection  with  the  Body,  zealously  devoted  to  the  constitution  and  ^and- 
ards  of  ihe  Associate  Reformed  Church,  with  the  final  discussion  and  settlonenft 
of  some  parts  of  which,  in  the  year  1799,  he  had  something  to  do.  He  was  an 
excellent  member  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  having  a  peculiar  talent  §dt  bosinesB, 
and  bemg,  at  the  same  time,  deeply  interested  in  whatever  seemed,  in  his  view, 
to  promise  any  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  godliness. 

He  was  a  close  student  Instead  of  retaining,  as  many  have  done,  the 
peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  style  and  method,  which  may  have  prevailed  in 
his  native  country,  at  the  time  when  he  received  his  education,  he  confermed, 
in  the  literary  qualities  of  his  conversation  and  public  exhibitions,  to  the  ooantiy 
in  which  he  lived,  and  he  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the  age.  Hb 
prevailing  style  of  preaching  is  said  to  have  been  argumentative.  He  is  admitted, 
by  all  who  knew  him,  to  have  been  an  apt  and  acute  disputant,  a  sound  and 
judicious  reasoner,  and  he  was  called,  at  least  on  one  occcsion,  to  try  his  powefs 
in  a  public  discussion  of  some  points  still  in  controversy  betwixt  Calvinists  and 
Arminians.  He  was  not,  however,  incapable  of  managing,  to  good  ^fect,  a 
pathetic  subject ;  and  though  he  never  gained  the  reputation  of  being  an  orator, 
yet  he  could  exercise  considerable  control  over  the  feelings  oi  an  aadienoe.  His 
gesticulation  was  not  always  the  most  appropriate  or  gracefiil ;  yet  his  whole  man- 
ner was  indicative  of  earnestness,  and  he  generally  secured  attention.  I  hare 
often  heard  intelligent  and  pious  men  say, — "  If  you  wish  to  have  a  difficoH 
subject  ably  investigated  and  lucidly  argued,  employ  Dr.  RiddelL"  This  shows 
in  what  his  strength  was  supposed  chiefly  to  lie. 

He  prepared  for  the  pulpit  with  much  care.  Though  the  ferm  on  which  he 
lived,  and  which  he  owned,  was  large,  consisting  ci  about  four  hundred  acree,  yei 
he  did  not  consume  much  of  his  own  time  in  looking  after  it.  He  was  mosdy 
employed  either  in  his  study,  or  in  the  transaction  of  some  business  coimeoted 
with  his  profession  and  office.  He  generally  wrote  his  sermons,  thou^  he  made 
no  use  of  his  manuscript  or  of  notes  in  the  pulpit  His  memory,  natrniUy  good, 
was  well  trained,  and  he  never  appeared  to  have  any  difficulty  in  oonunanding 
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the  thoo^tB  which  he  had  previouslj  committed  to  paper.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  any  one  manner  of  treating  a  text  His  divisions  were  sometimes 
textual,  but  more  frequently  they  were  topical.  It  wa&  an  evidence  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  his  acquiremente  were  held,  that  tiie  Trustees  of  Washington 
College,  Pa.,  conferred  on  him,  several  years  before  his  death,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

He  was  an  excellent  Paator  as  well  as  an  instructive  Preacher.  He  was 
frequent  in  pastoral  visitations  and  in  catedietical  instructicHis  amongst  his 
pe(^le.  He  was  attentive  to  the  sick,  not  only  of  his  own  congregation  but  of 
the  community  at  large ;  and  his  conversation  with  the  subjects  of  affliction  of  any 
kind  was  not  only  instructive  but  affecticHiate  and  impressive. 

That  he  was  not,  and  is  not,  more  extensively  known,  in  the  Christian  world, 
may  be  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  £Etct  that  none  of  the  productions  of  his  pen 
were  ever  published.  It  is  thought  that  if  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he 
would  have  published  a  work  on  the  subject  of  Religious  Covenanting,  as  he  has 
left  behind  him  a  large,  thou^  unfinished,  manuscript  on  that  subject  It  has 
been  examined  by  at  least  one  competent  judge,  who  has  pronounced  it  to  be 
worthy,  so  fiur  as  it  goes,  of  its  author. 

Dr.  Riddell  had  failed  as  little  as  almost  any  other  man,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  his  last  illness.  The  last  public  business  to  which  he  attended  was  the  per- 
formance, a  few  miles  from  his  own  residence,  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  He 
came  home  unwell,  and  became  gradually  worse,  until  the  4th  of  September,  1829, 
when  he  was  released  from  his  sufferings  and  taken  to  his  eternal  rest.  He  died 
of  dysentery,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  confined  thirty-one 
days,  and  at  times  suffered  very  much ;  but  still  he  had,  for  the  most  part,  the 
full  use  of  his  reason,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  and  through  the  assistance  of 
Divine  grace,  he  "  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,*'  and  waited  in  fiuth  and 
hope  the  pleasure  of  his  Master.  Sensible  of  his  own  unworthiness,  he  relied 
upon  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  expired  in  the  firm  belief  of  the  Gospel,  and  in 
the  rich  and  sweet  enjoyment  of  its  consolations.  His  remains,  on  the  day  after 
his  decease,  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  very  great  number  of  peq)le,  many 
of  whom  felt  that  they  had  sustained  a  loss  which  could  not  be  easily  made  up, 
and  amongst  whom  the  general  impression  was  that  a  star  of  no  mean  lustre  had 
disappeared  from  the  firmament  of  the  moral  and  ecclesiastical  world. 

Yours  with  great  respect, 

JAMES  6RIER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  H.  CONNELLY. 

Newburoh,  June  26, 1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  recollections  of  Dr.  Riddell,  though  they  date  back  to  my 
early  da3-8,  are  still  alike  vivid  and  grateful.  When  I  was  at  College  I  used 
sometimes  to  walk  out  to  his  church,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  to  attend  the 
Communion ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  I  sometimes  slept  at  his  house.  I  had 
considerable  acquaintance  with  him  also,  while  I  was  a  student  of  Theology, 
and  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  particularly  his  wisdom  and  energy,  as 
they  were  displayed  in  the  Presbytery.  My  personal  knowledge  of  him  ceased 
almost  entirely  when  I  was  licensed  to  preach ;  but  the  impression  he  made 
upon  me  has  thus  far  shown  itself  proof  against  the  lapse  of  time. 

Dr.  Riddell's  personal  appearance  was  not  imposing.  He  was  rather  beneath 
the  common  height,  and  within  the  common  breadth ;  but  his  face,  though 
rather  inclined  to  be  grave,  was  pleasant,  and  his  eye  penetrating.     His  man- 
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ners  were  urbane  and  gentlemanly,  and  reflected  what  he  undoabtedly  pes 
sessed, — a  spirit  of  great  benevolence  and  candour.  His  mind  was  of  a  t^ 
superior  order.  He  thought  clearly,  logically,  profoundly ;  and  he  genermlly 
reached  his  conclusions  by  so  luminous  a  path  that  it  was  not  easy  success- 
fully to  gainsay  them.  As  a  Preacher,  he  commanded  great  attention  by  bis 
felicitous  exhibition  of  Divine  truth,  and  especially  by  his  well-considered 
trains  of  argument.  My  impression  is  that  he  never  carried  a  manuscript  into 
the  pulpit ;  but  his  thoughts  were  well-arranged  in  his  mind,  and  he  could 
expand  them  to  any  extent,  and  with  great  power.  His  mind,  naturally  fer- 
tile and  inventive,  had  been  subjected  to  very  careful  and  thorough  discipline ; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  place  him  in  any  circumstances,  or  present  before  him 
any  subject,  in  respect  to  which  he  was  not  quite  at  home.  I  remember,  on 
one  occasion,  witnessing  the  evidence  of  his  high  intellectual  resources  at 
a  Communion  season  in  his  church.  I  had  gone  out  with  two  or  three 
of  my  friends,  not  only  to  be  present  at  the  Communion,  but  to  attend 
the  preparatory  exercises  on  the  preceding  days.  Dr.  Riddell  had  made 
arrangements,  as  he  supposed,  to  secure  the  presence  and  aid  of  one  or  two  of 
his  brethren,  in  the  services  of  the  occasion ;  but,  by  a  misunderstanding,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  no  one  came  to  his  help.  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday 
came,  and  the  exercises  of  each  successive  day  devolved  exclusively  upon  him- 
self. The  Sabbath  came,  and  still  he  was  without  a  helper.  As  the  churdi 
to  which  he  ministered  was  large,  there  was  occasion  to  serve  the  table  sevenl 
times ;  and  each  time  he  introduced  a  fresh  argument  for  the  celebration  of 
the  ordinance.  There  was  a  richness,  an  appropriateness,  an  originality,  a 
variety,  in  the  addresses  which  he  successively  delivered,  and  which  were  evi- 
dently the  unstudied  effusions  of  his  prolific  mind,  that  marked  him  as  an 
extraordinary  man.  I  never  knew  of  his  proving  inadequate  to  any  emer- 
gency that  he  was  called  to  meet. 

I  hardly  need  add,  after  the  statements  already  made,  that  Dr.  Riddell  had 
great  control  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  denomination,  and  indeed 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  society  at  large.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
shrewdness  in  worldly  matters,  and  had  unusual  tact  and  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  property.  He  used  sometimes  to  let  some  of  his  parishioners  have 
the  benefit  of  his  sagacity  in  this  line,  and  some  even  charged  him  with  being 
more  of  a  lawyer  than  was  consistent  with  entire  devotion  to  his  professional 
duties.  There  was  nothing,  however,  I  believe,  that  interfered  with  his  minis- 
terial reputation  or  usefulness. 

Fraternally  yours, 

H.  CONNELLY. 


JOHN  HEMPHILL,  D.D. 

17^4—1882. 

FROM  THE  REV.  W.  R.  HEMPHILL. 

President  or  EasxiNE  College,  Due  West,  S.  G. 

Due  West,  S.  C,  December  8, 1650. 
Dear  Sir:     Tour  request  for  some  account  of  my  venerated  fiither  I  will 
endeavour  to  comply  with,  thou^  I  confess  to  some  embarrasBm^t  in  doing  k» 
growing  out  of  my  near  relationship  to  the  person  of  whom  I  am  to  write. 

John  Hemphill  was  bom  in  the  Couniy  of  Deny,  Ireland,  in  tbe  year 
1761.     His  &ther,  John  Hemphill,  visited  this  country  in  his  youth,  bat»  fat 
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some  reaaon,  returned  to  Ireland  and  remained  there.  Subsequently  to  his 
return,  he  was  married,  and  became  the  &ther  of  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
migrated  to  this  country.  One  of  them  settled  in  South  Carolina,  and  the 
other  enlisted  in  the  American  army  during  the  struggle  for  Independence,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  &llen  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  The  mother  of  these  sons 
having  died,  their  lather  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Margaret,  a  daughter 
of  William  Bamsey.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four  children,  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  three  sons  (one  of  whom  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch)  came 
to  America,  and  all  settled  in  Chester  District,  S.  C.  The  daughter  was  mar- 
ried in  Ireland,  and  remained,  so  &r  as  is  known,  on  her  native  soil. 

The  &ther  of  these  children  is  represented  as  one  of  the  strictest  of  the 
Covenanters ; — so  strict  that  he  would  break  rather  than  bend  from  his  perpen- 
dicular position.  "  He  viewed  the  Crown  of  England"  (writes  a  grandson)  "  as 
stained  with  the  blood  of  our  Beforming  Fathers,  and  carried  his  testimony  so 
&r  that  he  refused  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  (Government,  and  allowed 
his  property  to  be  taken  and  sold  to  pay  his  tax,  rather  than  compound  (as  it 
was  called.")  Several  letters  addressed  to  his  son  John,  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  good  sense  and  soUd  principles,  and  of  strong  parental  affection. 
His  son  was  a  strict  Covenanter  b^ore  leaving  Ireland,  but,  on  reaching  this 
country,  was  induced  to  connect  himself  with  the  Associate  Beformed  Synod, 
then  recently  formed.  His  fitther,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him,  suggests  a  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  this  step,  but,  after  all,  refers  the  ultimate  decision 
to  his  own  judgment  and  conscience. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  advantages  for  religious  instruction  which  my 
&ther  enjoyed  under  the  parental  roof,  he  determined,  while  he  was  yet  at  an 
early  age,  to  leave  his  native  country,  and  seek  a  home  on  this  side  the  Atkntio. 
He  landed  at  Philadelphia,  shortly  after  the  dose  of  the  American  Bevolution, 
destitute  of  funds,  having  but  a  single  gumea  to  procure  either  the  comforts  or 
the  necessaries  of  life.  He  was  a  tailor  by  trade  ;  and,  by  untiring  industry  and 
rigid  economy,  he  secured  funds,  and  along  with  them  friends,  and  eventually 
made  his  way  to  South  Carolina,  to  the  residence  of  his  half-brother.  Here  he 
plied  his  needle,  and  likewise  commenced  his  classical  course,  having  obtained  a 
common  English  education  before  he  left;  Ireland.  He  began  the  study  of  Latin 
in  Chester  District ;  and  an  old  drunkard,  by  the  name  of  Wamock,  taught  him 
his  first  lessons ;  but  his  education,  preparatory  to  entering  College,  was  obtained 
chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexander,  of  York  District. 

After  finishing  his  preparatory  course,  he  repaired  to  Dickinson  College,  Car- 
Me,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Nisbet ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  so  far  advanced  in  his  studies  that  he  was  enabled  to  join  the  Senior  class. 
His  history  at  this  period,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  McJimsey,  of  your 
State,  who  was  my  Other's  intimate  associate  in  Coll^ : — 

"  My  first  personal  acquaintance  with  your  father  took  place  at  Dickinson  Gollege, 
Carlisle.  We  were  in  the  same  class  and  graduated  in  May,  1792;  although  he  was 
several  years  older  than  myself.  Of  his  classical  attainments  I  possess  no  definite 
knowledge;  as  onr  studies  in  the  class  were  of  a  philosophical  character;  and  we 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  hearing  and  writing  the  Lectures  delivered  by  the  Profess- 
ors. His  general  standing,  as  a  scholar,  I  am  sure,  was  respectable;  while  his  attain- 
ments in  scriptural  and  theological  knowledge  probably  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
in  the  class;  and  it  was  one  of  the  largest  that  had  graduated. 
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*^  On  leaving  College,  we  spent  some  time  together,  in  the  stadj  of  Hebrew  and 
Theology,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dobbin,  near  Gettysbiirg, 
York  County,  now  Adams.  He  pursued  and  completed  his  theological  studies  after- 
wards with  the  Rev.  Matthew  Lind,  of  Greencastle. 

"  We  delivered  our  first  trial  discourses  before  the  First  Presbytery  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  Big  Spring,  in  August,  1793.  and  were  licensed  together  in  May,  1794, — 
the  Rev.  Robert  Annan,  Mc^erator,  who  gave  us  the  Charge. 

^'  As  your  father  was  to  go  on  a  mission  to  South  Carolina,  and  myself  to  Ken- 
tucky, it  was  judged  proper  that  our  Ordination  should  take  place  in  October  follow- 
ing, at  Greencastle.  His,  accordingly,  did  take  place;  but  mine,  at  my  own  urgent 
request,  was  deferred.  The  members  of  Presbytery  present  on  the  occasion  were 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Lind,  Dobbin  and  Young.  We  then  parted  in  cordial  friendship, 
and,  as  our  fields  of  labour  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  were  remote  fi-om  eiich  other,  we 
had  little  opportunity  afterwards  for  personal  or  ministerial  intercourse.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  each  other  occasionally  at  ihe  meetings  of  Synod.  The  last 
letter  I  received  fi*om  him  affected  me  deeply,  as  he  stated  that  he  felt  sensibly  tlw 
infirmities  of  age,  and  that  his  memory  had  greatly  failed  him.  Our  mutual  attach- 
ment was  most  cordial  and  lasting.  I  esteemed  him  as  a  faithful  and  excellent  ftiesd, 
— of  unquestionable  integrity  and  piety,  of  a  clear  understanding  and  nonnd  judg- 
ment, zealous  for  the  truth,  and  ready  to  defend  it  on  all  occasions,— of  which  hs 
ftirnished  a  good  specimen  in  his  pamphlet  on  'The  Duty  and  Occasions  of  Fastinic-" 

After  his  Ordination  at  Greencastle  he  repaired  to  the  South,  and  spent  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1794r-d5,  preaching  chiefly  in  vacant  oongregatbns,  and 
returned  to  Greencastle  in  May,  1795. 

In  1794  he  was  married  to  Jane,  a  daughter  of  the  Key.  Matthew  Lind,  who 
had  been  his  Uieological  instructor.  His  &mily  was  left  at  Gre^icasUe  daring 
his  first  visit  to  the  South,  but,  in  the  fiJl  of  1795,  he  removed  to  ibe  Sooth, 
taking  with  him  his  fiunily,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  an  in&nt  dau^ter.  The 
connection  was  a  happy  one  to  him,  though  not  of  very  long  condnuanoe,  as  it 
was  terminated  by  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1809.  Notwithstanding  she  is  re{)r&- 
sented  as  having  been  a  devoted  Christian,  yet,  like  some  other  good  people,  Aa 
seems  to  have  been  troubled  on  her  death-bed  with  distressing  doubts  in  req)eci 
to  her  spiritual  state ;  but,  before  the  final  struggle  took  place,  her  doubts  were 
all  dissipated,  and  her  soul  was  filled  with  the  most  ecstatic  joy. 

Being  bereft  of  his  partner  and  left  with  a  large  family,  my  &ther  found  k 
necessary  ere  long  to  seek  another  companion.  'Accordingly,  in  1811,  about  two 
years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Hemphill,  a  physician  of  the  same  name,  but  not  a  relative.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Colonel  Nixon,  who  fell  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Tories  dvaix^ 
the  Revolutionary  struggle.  She  still  survives,  but  bears  the  marks  of  care  and 
age.     She  proved  an  affectionate  wife  and  a  good  stepmother. 

My  fikther  was  installed  Pastor  of  Hopewell,  Union  and  Ebenezer,  in  the  year 
1796.  In  this  connection  he  remained  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  when 
his  charge  was  demitted  to  Presbytery.  In  his  ministraticMis  he  was  aasdnous, 
fiuthful  and  energetic. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  fix)m  an  excellent  Ruling  Elder,  sets  fialh, 
in  rather  an  unpolished  but  yet  truthful  manner,  his  character  as  a  Chr^tan 
Minister,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brethren : 

'  Your  father  was  not  an  orator;  but  all  those  who  valued  the  matter  were  wdl 
pleased  with  his  preaching.  His  practice  was  to  explain  a  Psalm,  or  part  of  one.  in 
the  morning,  in  which  he  was  practical  and  excellent.  In  the  summer  he  fVcqnently 
lectured  in  the  forenoon  and  preached  in  the  evening.  He  was  considered  a  syste- 
matic and  thorough  Divine,  and  a  great  reasoner.  No  man  was  more  punctual  ia 
family  visitation  and  in  catechising  the  children  and  others;  in  conversing  and  pray- 
ing with  and  for  them;  and,  as  to  attending  meetings  of  Presbytery  and  Synod, 
there  was  no  one  who  was  more  faithful,  or  whose  opinions  were  more  looked  np  to 
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hy  his  brethren,  When  he  was  providentially  prevented  fVom  attending,  they  felt 
as  if  the  Head  was  missing.  In  fact,  he  was  an  able  and  faithful  Minister  of  the 
New  Testament,  always  ready  and  willing  to  oppose  innovations  or  errors,  let  them 
come  from  what  quarter  they  might." 

To  this  I  may  add  that  he  was  probably  one  of  the  best  disciplinariaDs  in  the 
Synod;  and  bis  congregations,  especially  that  of  Hopewell,  among  whose 
members  he  resided,  was  perht^  under  better  regulations  than  ahnost  any 
congregation  in  the  State.  Societies  were  formed  in  its  different  sections,  and 
meetings  were  held  in  turn  at  the  houses  of  the  members  on  Sabbaths  when 
there  were  no  exercises  at  the  church.  The  exercises  of  the  Societies  on  these 
occasions  consisted  in  reading  Uie  Scriptures  and  Sermons,  in  prayer  and  praise, 
and  in  catechetical  instruction  to  both  old  and  young,  both  the  Shorter  and  Larger 
Catechisms  being  used.  The  Elders  drilled  the  young  people  in  the  same  Cate- 
chisms at  church.  In  this  way  they  became  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Grospel,  and  they  have  generally  proved  to  be  substantial  members,  in 
whatever  portion  of  the  Church  their  lot  has  been  cast.  Many  of  them  have 
removed  to  other  States,  and  are  now  found,  in  considerable  numbers,  in  the 
AsBOciate  Reformed  Congregations  of  the  West  and  North-west. 

Though  my  fiUJier  was,  as  his  Elder  has  justly  remarked,  not  reckoned  an 
orator,  yet  he  was  not  otherwise  than  an  acceptable  speaker.  His  attention  was 
directed  more  to  the  matter  than  the  manner.  His  power  lay  in  argumentation, 
rather  than  in  polished  thoughts  or  pathetic  appeals.  He  appears  to  have 
written  out  many  of  his  sermons  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry ;  but  in  the 
latter  part  he  satisfied  himself  with  notes  more  or  less  copious.  His  sermons 
were  more  after  the  Boston  and  Erskine  style  than  according  to  the  &shion  of 
the  modem  pulpit 

His  constitution  was  firm  and  vigorous,  and  consequently  he  was  enabled  to 
endure  much  &tigue  without  exhaustion  or  injury.  He  frequently  rode  to  one 
of  his  churches,  (Union,)  sixteen  miles  distant,  on  Sabbath  morning,  explained 
the  Psalm  and  preached  two  sermons,  and  returned  home  the  same  evening. 

He  published  nothing,  so  fiu**as  I  know,  except  the  Essay,  above  alluded  to 
by  Dr.  McJimsey,  on  Religious  Fasting,  which,  with  an  Appendix,  consists  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  pages. 

Being  at  Jefferson  College  at  the  time  of  his  death,  I  am  indebted  to  others 
for  noiy  knowledge  of  his  closmg  scene.  For  several  weeks  previous  to  his 
demise,  he  was  in  a  low  and  helpless  condition;  and,  during  this  time,  he  was 
scarcely  capable  of  holding  any  conversation.  His  mind,  it  seems,  had  lost  its 
activity,  and  a  sort  of  mental  stupor  had  ensued.  In  consequence  of  this,  his 
fiiendfl  were  denied  the  privilege  of  listening  to  his  dying  testimony  in  fitvour 
of  the  Gospel  he  had  loved  and  preached,  but  the  remembrance  of  his  devoted 
Christian  life  remained  to  them,  and  in  it  they  found  the  best  of  all  evidence 
that  he  entered  into  rest.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  1832,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

By  his  first  marriage  my  fitter  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters;  and  by 
his  second,  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Of  the  dau^ters  but  one  (of  the 
first  vrife)  survives.  Two  of  the  sons  have  been  removed  by  death.  Three  of 
them  are  graduates  of  Jefferson  College.  Hon.  John  Hemphill,  Chief  Justice 
of  Texas,  was,  probably,  the  first  graduate  of  that  institution  from  South 
Carolina.  James  Hemphill,  Esq.,  the  eldest  son  by  the  second  marriage, 
gndmJted  at  the  same  institution  in  1833^  and  is  now  a  practismg  attorney  in  his 
Vol.  IX.  9 
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native  district ;  and  I  was  myself  a  member  of  ihe  same  daas,  and  Teoesred 
iny  degree  at  the  same  time.  From  ihe  same  institation  at  which  his  soi»  were 
educated  my  &ther  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divmity  in  1828. 

Hoping  that  the  above  sketdi  will  answer  your  purpose,  and  wishing  yoa 
entire  success  in  your  laudable  attempt  to  presare  the  memory  of  devoted 
ministers  of  the  Oospel,  who  now  rest  from  their  labours, 

I  am,  My  dear  Sir,  yours  in  the  bcmds  of  Christian  affection, 

W.  R.  HEMPHILL. 


FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  MACDILL,  D.D. 

Sparta,  III.,  February  26,  1852. 

Dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter 
which  has  just  come  to  hand.  I  was  bom  in  Dr.  Hemphill's  Congregatioii ; 
but  before  I  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  my  father  remored  to  the 
State  of  Ohio.  Dr.  H.  was  of  about  the  ordinary  stature, — rather  slender, — 
what  would  generally  be  called  a  "  handsome  man."  His  countenance  mdi- 
cated  cheerfulness,  kindness,  benevolence.  In  a  controversial  pamphkt 
having  a  bearing  upon  the  union  in  which  the  Associate  Reformed  Churdi 
had  its  origin,  I  remember,  he  was  designated,  not  with  a  sneer  but  in  since- 
rity, '*  the  amiable  Mr.  Hemphill."  He  was  eminently  a  devout  man.  He 
frequently  lodged  at  the  house  of  my  grandfather,  who  was  a  member  of 
Session  in  a  remote  branch  of  his  congregation.  When  a  lad,  like  other 
grandchildren,  I  used  to  stay  at  my  grand&ther's ;  and  having  accidentallj 
discovered  the  «  solitary  place,"  to  which  Dr.  H.  retired  for  secret  prayer,  I 
crept  up  so  near  that  I  could  hear  him,  impelled  by  no  higher  motive  thin 
curiosity. 

Having  left  the  South  at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  my  estimate  of  his  mental 
character  and  ministerial  qualifications  is  founded  chiefly  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  who  were  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  some  of  whom 
were  his  co-presbyters, — and  from  at  least  one  production  of  his  pen.  In  his 
more  youthful  days  he  was  considered  about  on  a  par  with  the  late  Dr.  Mason, 
of  New  York,  as  an  expounder  of  Scripture,  though  he  never  possessed  much  of 

Dr.  M.'s  popular  eloquence.     Not  having  been  launched  into  deep  waters, hk 

situation  not  furnishing  the  same  inducements  to  a  very  high  order  of  mental 
effort,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  pace  with  Dr.  Mason.  He  seldom  did 
an  imprudent  thing,  and  I  am  not  aware  that,  under  any  combination  of 
circumstances,  he  was  ever  induced  to  take  a  step,  which  impaired,  in  any 
degree,  the  confidence  which  his  Christian  friends  reposed  in  him.  Notwith- 
standing he  was  perhaps  even  strenuous  in  his  religious  views,  and  was  a  rerj 
staunch  advocate  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  he 
still  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  esteem  of  good  people  of  other  Christian 
denominations  around  him.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  young  minis- 
ters of  the  General  Assembly  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the  minor  Presby- 
terian denominations,  frequently  sought  his  advice  in  matters  of  ecclesiasticil 
polity  and  discipline. 

I  understand  that  you  intend  publishing  a  notice  of  Doctors  Riddell 
and  Kerr,  of  the  Monongahela  country.  Compared  with  Dr.  Kerr, — 
Dr.  Hemphill's  mind  was  more  logical;  he  was  a  more  close  and  pro- 
found thinker,  but  inferior  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Had  Dr.  Kerr  been  settled 
in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  in  his  youth,  he  would  have  ranked  with  the 
Masons,  Romeyns,  Milledolers,  &c.  Compared  with  Dr.  Riddell,  Dr.  Hemp- 
hill's mind  was  less  adapted  to  manage  questions  of  subtle  casuistry — Ids 
style  was  less  polished  and  classical,  though  he  was  considered  a  more  pro^ 
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found  scholar  and  theologian.     In  respect  of  popular  talent,  thej  were  about 
on  an  equality. 

In  what  follows  you  will  of  course  make  allowance  for  the  partiality  which 
a  person  always  feels  for  the  place  of  his  nativity.  I  have  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  Presbyterian  denominations  of  the  West,  and  in  the  middle 
Atlantic  States,  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  was  long  a  prevailing  type  of 
piety  in  Hopewell,  (Dr  Hemphill's  congregation,)  different  from, — superior  to 
what  has  come  within  my  knowledge,  any  where  else.  Though  every  where 
there  are  congregations  which  contain  a  few,  and  sometimes  more  than  a  few, 
individuals,  who  are  perhaps  equally  devoted.  Near  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  ministers  of  another  denomination,  who  had  travelled  exten- 
sively, were  known  to  say  that  there  was  more  serious  practical  piety  there 
than  in  any  congregation  with  which  they  were  acqjiainted.  Its  members  were 
numerous,  and  they  were  communing  members — adherents  were  hardly  known. 
But  as  they  did  not  possess  much  wealth,  and  were  generally  a  plain  and 
nnlettered  people,  they  "  dwelt  alone  and  were  not  numbered  among  the 
nations."  This  tone  of  piety  may  be  traced  to  two  causes — First,  the  origmal 
founders  of  the  church  were  generally  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  who  had 
not  only  read  their  Bibles,  but  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Flavel,  Owen,  Boston,  &c.  Second,  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Thomas  Clark, 
who  organized  the  congregation  ;  of  Rev.  John  Boyce,*  a  pious  and  pathetic 
preacher,  who  was  its  first  Pastor ;  and,  finally,  to  that  of  Dr.  Hemphill. 
Old  Hopewell  has  three  daughters,  in  the  West,  who  bear  her  name ;  one  of 
which,  previous  to  its  division  into  three  congregations,  excelled  the  mother  in 
wealth,  numbers  and  Christian  efficiency,  though  perhaps,  from  her  dwelling 
places,  there  were,  at  no  time,  so  many  effectual  fervent  prayers  sent  up  to 
the  throne  of  grace. 

Respectfully  yours, 

DAVID  MACDILL. 


ALEXANDER  PROUDFIT,  D.D.f 

1794—1843. 

Alexander  Proudpit  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Proudfit, 
and  was  bom  at  Pequea,  Pa.,  in  November,  1770.  In  his  boyhood  he 
was  distinguished  for  vivacity,  activity  and  resolution.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he 
removed,  with  his  Other's  femily,  to  Salem,  N.  T.,  and  soon  after  began  his  pre- 
paration for  College,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  a  Scotchman, 
who  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  claseical  teacher.  Here  he  renuiined  till  the 
year  1785, — not  fer  from  two  years, — when  he  was  removed  to  an  Academy  at 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  then  under  the  care  of  that  eminent  scholar  and  teacher,  Dr. 
Peter  Wilson.  His  connection  with  this  school  continued  till  March,  1789,  when 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class  in  Columbia  College,  New  Fork. 
Pr.  Wilson,  at  the  same  time,  became  Professor  of  Langoages  in  that  institution ; 

*  The  father  of  JoHir  Botcb  emigrated  from  Ireland  aboot  the  time  of  the  Rerolation- 
mrj  War,  and  settled  in  what  was  called  the  Long  Lane  Settlement  in  South  Carolina. 
He  gradaated  at  Dickinson  Oollege  in  1787  ;  studied  DiTinitj  ander  the  Rer.  Matthew 
Tdna,  of  GreeneasUe,  Pa.,  and  was  the  first  Pastor  of  Hopewell  oongrofation,  Chester 
IMstriot,  3.  0.  He  died  of  consnmption  after  a  very  brief  ministry.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  both  as  a  Man  and  a  Minister. 

t  Memoir  by  Rev.  Dr.  Forsyth.— MS.  ftrom  his  son.  Rev.  Br.  John  Proudfit. 
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and  Mr.  Prondfit  oootinned  to  reside  in  hie  fiunily,  as  he  had  done  preTioiB  to 
his  removal.  There  existed  the  most  mtimate  relations  between  the  vesMBoltik 
teacher  and  his  pnpil,  until  they  were  broken  by  death. 

Mr.  Proudfit  was  graduated  in  1792,  with  ihe  high^  honours  of  bis  dasB. 
He  had  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  about  the  time  that  he  entered  Col- 
lege, with  an  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry ;  but,  soon  after  he 
graduated,  his  purpose  in  r^ard  toa  profession  began  to  waver,  and  it  was  chie^ 
through  the  influence  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mason,  that  he  was  pie- 
vented  from  marking  out  for  himself  a  different  course  of  life.  He  soon  entoed 
on  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the  direction  of  his  frither ;  and,  after  having 
remained  at  home  one  year,  returned  to  New  York,  to  avail  himself  cd  the  The- 
olo^cal  Lectures  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  then  Professor  <£ 
Divinity  in  the  Reformed  Dutoh  Church.  He  was  licensed  to  preadi  on  the  7tli 
of  October,  1794,  at  Galway,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Washington,  of  which 
his  &ther  was  a  member. 

About  three  months  after  Mr.  Proudfit's  licensure  he  was  called,  by  the  cod- 
gr^tion  of  Salem,  to  settle  as  colleague  with  his  frtther.  This  call  he  accepted, 
and  was  ordained,  and  installed  in  that  charge,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1795. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  1796,  he  was  married  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Geoenl 
John  Williams,  of  Salem, — a  lady  of  fine  intellectual,  moral  and  Ghriadtn 
qualities,  who  had  received  her  education  partly  under  that  eminent  female 
teacher,  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham. 

In  the  autumn  of  1802,  while  Dr.  J<^n  M.  Mason  was  in  Europe  soliotaig 
funds  in  aid  of  the  Theological  Seminary  founded  by  the  Associate  Refanned 
Church,  Mr.  Proudfit,  by  appointment  of  Synod,  supplied  his  pulpit  about  two 
months.  During  this  time  he  laboured  for  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  interest 
of  the  congregation  with  as  much  zeal  and  diligence  as  if  he  had  been  their  stated 
Pastor. 

In  1812  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  bodi 
Middlebury  and  Williams  Colleges. 

In  June,  1819,  he  was  elected  Associate  Professor  with  Dr.  Masmi  in  Ha 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  He  accepted  the 
^^intment ;  but,  as  the  session  conmienced  in  November,  he  had  little  time  to 
prepare  for  the  arduous  duties  which  he  thereby  assumed.  His  connection  with 
the  institution  seems  to  have  been  a  source  of  considerable  disquietude  to  him, 
and  it  continued  only  during  a  single  session. 

In  1821  Dr.  Proudfit  experienced  various  severe  trials,  one  of  which  was  a 
greatly  reduced  state  of  health.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  obliged  to 
abstain  from  preaching  a  considerable  time,  during  which  he  was  occupied  chiefly 
in  travelling  in  New  England.  After  some  months  his  health  was  so  fer  re^oied 
that  he  was  able  to  resume  his  accustomed  labours. 

The  Theological  Seminary  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  after  a  saspeo' 
sion  of  its  operations  for  seven  years,  was  at  length  revived  and  estabHshed  at 
Newburgh ;  and,  during  the  summer  of  1833,  as  well  as  at  a  later  period,  Dr. 
Proudfit  was  occupied,  so  fer  as  his  other  engagements  would  pennit,  in 
endeavouring  to  frirther  the  interests  of  that  institution.  In  1835  the  Synod 
appointed  him  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology;  and,  for  a  while,  he  entertained 
the  idea  that  he  might  be  able  to  spend  so  much  time  at  Newbur^,  during  each 
seasion  of  the  Seminary,  as  would  suffice  for  the  deliveiy  of  a  brief  course  of 
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Theological  Leetoes ;  bat,  findiDg  this  to  be  impracticable,  he  resigned  his  office 
in  1837.  He,  however,  still  retained  a  deep  interest  in  the  institution,  and  often 
took  part  in  the  examination  of  its  students. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1833  he  was  earnestly  requested,  by  the  Tonng 
Men's  Bible  Society  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  assist  them  in  raismg  a  con- 
siderable sum,  for  which  they  had  become  refjponsible,  to  aid  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  in  foreign  lands.  He  yielded  to  their  request,  and,  at  a  most 
inclement  season,  undertook  and  performed  this  important  service.  Th^  Society 
testified  their  grateful  estimate  of  his  labours  in  a  series  of  Resolutions,  the 
most  honourable  to  his  zeal  and  fidelity. 

In  1835  Dr.  Proudfit  was  chosen  Secretary  to  the  New  York  Colonization 
Society ; .  and  he  immediately  solicited  and  received  a  dismission  fix)m  his  pastoral 
charge  with  a  view  to  accept  the  appointment.  His  congregation,  in  the  accept- 
ance of  his  resignation,  manifested  the  highest  appreciation  of  his  services  and 
the  most  affectionate  respect  for  his  character. 

Having  laboured  in  the  cause  of  Colonization  with  most  untiring  zeal  until 
1841,  Dr.  Proudfit  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Soci- 
ety ;  but,  by  the  urgent  request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  induced  to 
retain  the  office  till  near  the  close  of  the  next  year. 

In  retiring  from  the  service  of  the  Colonization  Society,  it  was  by  no  means 
Dr.  Proudfit's  intention  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  field  of  active  Christian 
effort.  He  had  still  two  objects  which  he  was  earnestly  desirous  of  accomplishing 
— one  was  the  bringing  out  of  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
circulation  in  the  destitute  portions  of  our  country ;  the  other  was  the  raising  of 
an  amount  sufficient  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Newburgh.  But  these  fiivourite  objects  it  was  not  the  design  of  Providence 
that  he  should  live  to  accomplish.  Shortly  after  he  resigned  his  office,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1842-43,  he  began  to  suffer  from  a  serious  affection  of  the  eyes,  which 
not  only  rendered  him  incapable  of  active  labour,  but  confined  him  to  his  house, 
and  almost  entirely  to  his  room.  He,  however,  recovered  from  this  affection,  and, 
for  a  short  time,  both  his  health  and  spirits  seemed  to  have  regained  their  accus- 
tomed vigour.  He  had  now  taken  up  his  residence  with  his  son  (Professor 
Proudfit,)  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  and  he  set  out  from  home  with  a  view  to 
visit  the  Rev.  Dr.  Forsyth,  of  Newburgh,  and  assist  him  during  a  state  of  special 
religious  interest  in  his  congregation.  He  had  reached  New  York,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Newburgh  the  next  day ;  but  when  the  next  day  came,  he  found 
himself  so  unwell  that  he  judged  it  expedient  to  return  to  New  Brunswick  rather 
than  proceed  on  his  journey.  He  did  accordingly  return ;  and,  on  his  arrival, 
immediately  betook  himself  to  his  chamber,  which  he  never  left  until  he  was  car- 
ried from  it  a  corpse.  His  disease  proved  to  be  a  catarrhal  fever,  which,  after  a 
rapid  course,  terminated  fetally,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1843.  He  was  in  ftill 
possession  of  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  his  sufferings  and  death  were  ftiU  of 
triumph. 

Dr.  Proudfit  was  the  fiither  of  four  children, — three  sons  and  a  daughter.  His 
eldest  son,  John^  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1821 ;  entered  the  mmistry ; 
was  for  several  years  Pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newburyport,  Mass.; 
and  has  since  been  a  Professor,  successively,  in  the  New  York  University  and 
Rutgers  College.    The  second  son,  James  Ovxn^  was  graduated  at  Union  CoU^ 
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in  1824,  became  a  merchant  in  New  York,  and  died  at  the  house  of  his  brother 
in  New  Brunswick,  November  23,  1846,  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Proudfit's  publications : — 

The  Gospel  designed  for  all  Nations:  A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Northern  Missionary  Society,  at  their  Annual  Meeting  in  Troy,  and 
afterwards,  by  particular  request,  in  Albany,  -         -         -  .    1798 

An  Act  on  the  Kingly  Authority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  prepared  by 
order  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod,  ...  -         1798 

The  Spiritual  Steward :  A  Sermon  preached  in  New  York  at  ihe  Open- 
ing of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod,        -----    1802 

The  One  Thing  Needful:  In  six  Practical  Discourses,  designed  for 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Frontier  Settlements,  -         -         -  -    1801 

The  Female  Labourer  in  the  Gospel,  [This  was  re-published  in  Edinbrn^.]  1805 

The  Barren  Fig  Tree  cut  down — also  the  Healing  Balm  administered  to 
the  Diseased  Soul :  Two  Lectures.  A  New  Year's  Gift,       -  -         1806 

The  Ruin  and  Recovery  of  Man,  in  Sixteen  Discourses:  For  Frcmtier 
Settlements,     ---------         1806 

Our  Danger  and  Duty:  Two  Sermons  delivered  on  the  Fast  Day 
appointed  by  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Washington,  on 
account  of  the  alarming  a^)ect  of  afiairs  in  our  ooimtry,  -  -    1808 

Ministerial  Labour  and  Support :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Middlebmy  at 
the  Ordination  of  Henry  Davis,  D.D.,  and  his  Induction  as  President 
of  the  CoUege, 1810 

Life  and  Immortality  brought  to  Light  in  the  Gt)spcl :  The  Substance 
of  Two  Discourses  delivered  in  the  North  Dutch  Church,  Albany,  1815 

Discourses  on  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Christianity,       -         -  -    1815 

Tidings  of  Great  Joy  for  all  People :  A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Washington  County  Bible  Society,  -----         1816 

The  Extent  of  the  Missionary  Field  a  Call  for  the  Increase  of  Mis- 
sionary Labourers :  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Middlebury  Col- 
lege Society  for  Educating  Indigent  Youth  for  the  Gospel  Ministry,    -    1817 

Personal  Sobriety,  Righteousness  to  Man,  and  Piety  to  God,  our  Duty, 
Glory  and  Interest :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  South  Dutch  Church, 
Albsmy,  before  a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  Moral  Societies  in  the 
State  of  New  York, 1820 

Ministerial  Duty  and  Encouragement :  A  Sermon  preached  in  Cambridge, 
at  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Donald  C.  McLaren,      -         -  .         -    1820 

Lectures  on  the  Parables,        -         -  .      -         -         -         -         -         1820 

The  Duties  of  the  Watchman  upon  Zion's  Walls :  A  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  New  York,  met  at  Galway: 
Also  an  Address  delivered  to  the  Students  of  Theology  at  the  Seminaiy 
in  the  City  of  New  York, 1822 

An  Address  before  the  American  Society  for  Meliorating  the  Condition 
of  the  Jews,  in  New  York, 1825 

An  Address  before  the  American  Tract  Society,        -         -         -         -    1825 

An  Address  to  the  Coloured  Emigrants  embarking  for  Bassa  Cove,   -         1836 

In  additi(m  to  the  above  he  published  the  following  Tracts,  all  of  whidi  have 
passed  through  more  than  one  editi(m : — 
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A  Word  to  Mothers  on  the  Religious  Instruction  of  their  Children. 

A  Word  to  Children  concerning  their  Everlasting  Interests. 

An  Address  to  the  Rising  Generation. 

An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Frontier  Settlements. 

A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  my  Church,  on  leaving  my  Pastoral  care. 

An  Address  to  Mothers  on  the  Importance  of  maintaining  Family  Religion 
when  it  is  neglected  by  the  Father. 

A  Short  Method  of  occupying  a  Single  Talent  to  the  Best  Advantage. 

It  is  known  that  he  projected  Tracts  on  the  following  subjects,  and  that 
several,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  actually  published: — 

On  the  Importance  of  Secret  Prayer. 

The  Church  in  the  House. 

On  the  Importance  of  Attending  Public  Ordinances. 

On  the  Advantages  of  Attending  them. 

An  Address  to  Teachers  of  Common  Schools. 

In  1807  Dr.  Proudfit  edited  a  re-publication  of  A  Scriptural  View  of  the 
Constitution,  Order,  Discipline  and  Fellowship  of  the  C^ospel  Church.  By  the 
Kev.  Archibald  HaU,  of  London ;  originally  published  1769. 

I  saw  Dr.  Proudfit  first,  I  think,  in  1823,  at  West  Springfield,  where  he 
spent  a  few  hours  with  me,  on  his  way  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Boston.  I  was  greatly  struck  by  his  staid  and 
impressive  manner,  the  kmdliness  of  his  spirit,  and  above  all  by  the  depth  and 
fervour  of  his  religious  feelings.  After  I  came  to  live  in  Albany,  I  became  quite 
weU  acqu£unted  witb  him,  and  often  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  my  house, 
and  more  than  once  of  hearing  him  in  my  pulpit;  and  the  more  intimate  my 
aequamtance  with  him  became,  the  more  were  the  impressions  which  I  received 
oonceming  him,  at  our  first  mterview,  confirmed.  His  mind  and  his  heart  seemed 
always  intensely  set  upon  doing  good.  Sometimes  when  I  saw  him,  the  Coloni- 
zation Society  seemed  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and  then  again  tiie  Bible  Society; 
but  whatever  the  particular  object  might  be,  he  always  addressed  himself  to  it  with 
the  fervour  and  energy  of  a  ruling  passion.  The  force  of  his  rcUgious  feelings  some- 
times led  him  to  do  things  out  of  the  common  course ;  but  if  any  had  been  disposed 
to  criticise,  his  deep  sincerity,  which  was  manifest  in  evciy  look  and  word,  would 
have  disarmed  them.  For  instance,  I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  just  as  we 
were  going  to  church,  and  the  bell  had  nearly  done  tolling,  he  said  to  me  and 
cme  or  two  other  ministers  who  were  staying  with  me, — "  Brethren,  let  us  not  go 
to  the  house  of  God  till  we  have  had  a  word  of  prayer ;"  and  instantly  broke  out 
in  a  fervent  supplication  for  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  services  in  which  we  were 
abont  to  engage.  When  the  American  Board  met  in  Albany,  in  1829,  the 
Annual  Sermon  was  preached  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Alexander.  Dr.  Proudfit  was  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  moment  that  Dr. 
Alexander  sat  down,  he  rose,  and  out  of  the  ftdness  of  his  heart,  spoke,  for  some 
ei^t  or  ten  minutes,  urging  with  great  impressiveness  and  pathos  some  thou^t 
that  had  been  suggested  in  the  sermon.  The  same  thing,  done  by  another 
person,  mi^t  have  seemed  strange;  but,  in  his  case,  it  was  so  evidently  the  sim- 
ple workings  of  a  spirit  of  fervent  devotion  to  the  cause,  that  it  seemed  natural 
and  unexceptionable.  I  received  marked  kindness  fix)m  him  at  different  timeB, 
and  I  never  think  of  him  but  with  mingled  gratitude  and  reverence. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  GOSMAN,  D.D. 

Glasoo,  June  26, 1855. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother:  I  have  too  long  delayed  to  comply  with  your  request 
for  my  recoUectionK  of  my  excellent  and  honoured  friend^  the  Rct.  Dr.  Alexander 
Proudtit.  I  was,  for  about  three  years,  a  resident  in  his  family;  accompanied 
him  on  many  of  his  missionary  excursions ;  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  was  in  habits  of  familiar  inter, 
course  and  correspondence  with  him  during  a  considerable  part  of  my  life.  It 
costs  me  little  eflTort,  therefore,  to  perform  the  service  you  have  requested  of  mc. 

Dr.  Proudfit  was  of  medium  height,  slender  in  person,  and  when  "the 
strong  man  bows  himself,"  erect  in  attitude.  His  countenance  bore  unmis- 
takable  indications  of  reflective  intelligence.  Although  he  was,  at  no  period 
of  his  life,  in  possession  of  very  vigorous  health,  and  any  considerable  exer- 
tion was  sure  to  be  followed  by  exhaustion,  there  was  an  elasticity  whidi 
quickly  restored  the  balance.  He  was  an  early  riser — at  early  mom  he  was 
found  in  his  study.  He  was  a  man  of  system ;  and  his  adherence  to  it  con- 
tributed to  his  health,  and  prolonged  his  usefulness.  He  avoided  that  which 
has  been  injurious,  and  in  many  cases  fatal,  to  persons  of  studious  habits, — 
inattention  to  proper  exercise.  He  was  fond  of  nature — ^the  fields  and  woods 
had  attractions  for  him ;  and,  by  walking  and  riding,  he  sought  a  change,  and 
returned  to  his  studies  with  an  increase  of  vigour.  He  had  a  love  for  retire- 
ment, and  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Word  of  God  and  his  own  heart,  and  a 
careful  observer  of  the  movements  of  Providence.  He  often  quoted,  and  seemed 
to  adopt  as  the  motto  of  his  life,  the  language  of  the  ancient  painter, — "  XuUa 
dies  sine  linea.** 

His  manners  were  expressive  of  kind  affections  and  cultivated  tastes ;  tbet 
were  formed  on  the  Christian  model,  and  presented  a  happy  combination  of 
"  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report." 
The  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  were  so  interwoven  with  his  whole  char- 
acter, that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  moulded  by  them,  personally,  relaUvdj 
and  socially.  His  manners  reminded  you  of  some  of  the  Others  of  the  American 
Church — such  as  Rodgers,  Livingston  and  Miller;  between  whom  and  himself 
there  existed  a  warm  regard  and  frequent  intercourse.  It  was  a  style  of 
manners  that  you  felt  had  a  sort  of  oflScial  appropriateness — ^it  seemed  adapted 
to  the  men  and  their  position,  and  was  in  accordance  with  the  views,  habits 
and  tastes  of  their  contemporaries.  The  line  of  separation  between  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  society  was,  in  that  day,  more  distinctly  marked  than  it  is  at 
present.  This  formality  and  precision  affected  only  the  exterior  aspect,  and 
were  not  incompatible  with  heartfelt  courteousness.  Their  conversations  were 
utterances  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Proudfit's  social  affections  were  ardent  and 
constant,  and  his  animal  spirits  had  that  agreeable  flow  so  happily  described 
by  his  favourite  Cowper — 

''  A  constant  flow  of  love  that  knew  no  fall, 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks 
Which  humour  interposed  too  often  makes." 

He  was  not  the  creature  of  impulse,  nor  chargeable  in  his  attachments  with 
fickleness  or  caprice.  Generous  in  his  confidence,  distrust  was  painful  to  him; 
and  although,  from  an  extended  intercourse  with  mankind,  he  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  human  weakness  and  perverseness,  yet 
they  did  not  chill  the  genial  current  of  his  heart.  He  was  an  instructive  com- 
panion ;  and,  without  any  effbrt  at  display,  could  pour  forth  from  bis  w^ 
furnished  mind  the  treasures  which  he  had  accumulated  by  extensive  reading 
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reflection  and  observation.  He  expressed  his  own  opinions  with  frankness, 
but  manifested  a  becoming  deference  to  the  opinions,  and  a  delicate  regard  to 
the  feelings,  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed.  Familiar  intercourse  height- 
ened the  estimate  of  his  gifts  and  graces.  While  grave,  he  was  yet  cheerfuU 
and  while  he  was  distinguished  for  Christian  sobriety  in  his  deportment,  he 
was  still  alive  to  the  imaginative  and  witty.  He  was  eminently  "a  lover  of 
hospitality.''  His  brethren  of  different  denominations  found  in  him  a  faithful 
friend  and  a  judicious  counsellor.  The  sympathies  of  the  brotherhood  were 
felt  in  all  their  sacredness,  and  the  expression  of  kind  affections  was  grateful 
to  the  guest,  it  seemed  so  manifestly  a  spontaneous  effusion  of  the  heart.  All 
found  in  his  dwelling  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  Christian  home. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  Proudfit  had  a  high  place  among  the  excellent  Preachers 
of  his  day.  His  discourses  combined  the  doctrinal  and  the  practical  in  very 
happy  proportions.  He  declared  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  there  was  no 
concealment  or  modification  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  attentive  hearer  could  not 
but  perceive  that  it  was  his  earnest  desire,  in  all  his  ministrations,  «  by  mani- 
festation of  the  truth,  to  approve  himself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God."  His  illustrations  were  clear  and  pertinent ;  he  presented  the 
truth  with  simplicity  and  force,  and  brought  it  home  to  the  conscience  in  direct 
and  pungent  appeals.  He  was  scrupulously  careful  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  pulpit.  There  was  no  ostentation  or  parade  of  learning  in  his  discourses ; 
and  though  they  were  elevated  in  their  tone  and  spirit,  they  were  so  plain  and 
simple  that  persons  of  humble  capacities  and  little  culture  could  easily  under- 
stand them  He  had  great  tenderness  and  earnestness  of  manner ;  and,  though 
his  voice  was  suflSciently  loud  and  distinct  to  be  easily  heard  through  a  large 
church,  his  mode  of  utterance  was  somewhat  peculiar,  and  might  have  seemed 
at  first  scarcely  natural,  though  I  believe  it  was  the  legitimate  result  of  his 
Scottish  descent  and  his  early  education. 

As  a  Theologian,  he  had  no  love  of  paradox,  and  never  indulged  the  petty 
ambition  of  attracting  attention  by  startling  novelties.  His  mind  was  sound, 
clear  and  discriminating ;  and,  while  his  views  of  the  leading  truths  of  the 
Gospel  were  well  defined,  and  his  adherence  to  them  unshaken  to  the  end  of 
his  earthly  course,  he  loved  the  Saviour's  image  wherever  he  recognized  it, 
and  could  enjoy  fellowship  with  all  who  "  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity." 

Dr.  Proudfit  was  perhaps  never  more  at  home  than  in  training  young  men 
for  the  ministry.  He  was  eminently  fitted  for  this  by  his  high  literary  and 
theological  attainments,  and  his  earnest  and  active  piety.  While  his  superin- 
tendence was  vigilant  and  kind,  he  endeavoured,  both  by  his  example  and 
instructions,  to  place  before  them  a  high  standard  of  spiritual  attainment.  He 
had  an  excellent  literary  taste,  and  had  all  the  means  of  cultivating  it  that 
could  be  furnished  by  an  extensive  and  well  selected  library.  He  was  a  tho- 
rough classical  scholar — he  discerned,  as  if  by  intuition,  the  beauties  of  the 
ancient  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  and  could  quote,  with  readiness  and  appro- 
priateness, whatever  was  necessary  for  illustration  or  embellishment.  He  was 
also  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
appreciated  their  distinctive  merits ;  he  read  them  with  discrimination  and 
independence,  and,  while  he  admired  the  good,  and  true,  and  beautiful,  which 
he  found  m  them,  he  never  bowed  implicitly  to  them  or  to  any  other  human 
authority. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  his  character  was  active  benevo- 
lence and  public  spirit.  He  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  among  those  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  pioneers  in  diffusing  the  Gospel  in  the  destitute 
portions  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  as  having  rendered  important  service 
towards  its  extension  throughout  the  world.     He  brought  to  this  great  work 
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all  the  ardour,  activity,  and  perseyering  energy  that  belonged  to  him,  both 
as  a  Man  and  as  a  Christian.  He  was  accustomed  amidst  the  labours  incident  to 
a  large  pastoral  charge,  to  make  missionary  excursions  into  the  destitute 
regions  not  only  in  the  Western  part  of  his  own  State,  but  in  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  also  ;  and  he  not  only  preached  frequently,  but  distributed 
tracts  and  standard  theological  works,  which  he  carried  with  him  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  benevolent  work  he  performed  long 
journeys,  and  submitted  to  gi-eat  inconveniences,  and  even  hardships,  with  a 
zeal  which  seemed  to  rise  with  the  occasion,  and  which  no  difficulties  could 
repress  or  exhaust.  The  interest  which  he  subsequently  took  in  establishing 
and  sustaining  the  great  National  Benevolent  Institutions  of  our  country, 
such  as  the  Bible,  Tract,  and  Colonization  Societies,  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  his  coadjutors,  and  its  results  can  never  be  fully  estimated  on  th^  side 
Heaven.  And,  in  addition  to  these  more  general  exhibitions  of  his  benevolent 
spirit,  I  may  mention  that  he  assisted,  by  his  contributions,  many  young  men 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  academic  and  collegiate  course,  some  of  whom  have 
since  been  highly  distinguished  in  the  walks  of  literature,  and  others  bare 
occupied  prominent  stations  of  ministerial  usefulness. 

But  that  which  constituted  the  crowning  attraction  of  Dr.  Proudfit's 
character,  was  his  elevated  spirituality.  It  was  apparent  to  every  one,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  course,  that  he  walked  with  Grod.  In  all 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men,  whether  with  those  who  loved  religion  or 
those  who  neglected  it,  he  always  obeyed  the  command  to  let  his  light  shine. 
He  had  an  admirable  tact  in  the  introduction  of  serious  remarks,  and  would 
often  give  a  religious  direction  to  ordinary  conversation  in  so  easy  a  manner  that 
one  would  scarcely  be  sensible  of  the  transition.  He  uniformly  spoke  of  his 
own  spiritual  relations  with  the  confidence  of  assured  hope.  Amidst  the 
duties,  temptations  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  he  endured  as  seeing  <<  Him  who 
is  invisible,"  and,  as  the  earthly  tabernacle  yielded  to  decay,  he  felt  a  joyful 
assurance  that  it  would  be  exchanged  for  <'  a  building  of  Qod,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  GOSKAK. 

FROM  THE  REV.  EBENEZER  HALLET,  D.D. 

Albany,  February  16,  1858. 

Dear  Sir :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  furnish  you  with  a  few  remi- 
niscences of  the  late  Dr.  A.  Proudfit.  I  was  indebted  for  my  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him  to  the  circumstance  of  being,  at  one  time.  Pastor  of 
the  same  church  in  which  he  had  so  long  and  usefully  laboured.  From  the 
period  of  my  installation  to  his  last  illness,  (embracing  a  space  of  nearly  six 
years,)  he  annually  made  a  visit  to  his  beloved  flock.  Each  of  these  extended 
to  five  or  six  weeks,  and,  as  I  was  frequently,  during  this  period,  in  his 
society,  and  accompanied  him  in  many  of  his  visits  among  his  old  parishioners, 
I  am  enabled  to  furnish  some  notices  of  his  social  and  religious  character.  I 
shall  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  what  fell  under  my  own  obsenratioD. 

No  other  attestation  of  his  Christian  excellence  and  the  worth  of  his  min- 
isterial labours  is  needed,  than  the  satisfaction  which  these  annual  visits  gave 
to  the  people  of  his  former  charge.  They  were  always  fondly  anticipated, 
and  were  enjoyed,  through  successive  years,  with  unabated  satisfaction. 
While  the  people  joyfully  welcomed  back  their  venerable  teacher,  their  faithful 
counsellor  and  friend,  who  had  been  ever  prompt  to  allay  dissension  or  relieve 
despondency,  to  impart  instruction  to  the  young  and  consolation  to  the  aged, 
and  who  had  visited  them  all  in  their  dwellings  in  seasons  of  joy  and  bereave- 
ment, the  visit  was  no  less  agreeable  to  himself.     There  he  had  spent  the 
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scenes  of  his  youth.  There  he  was  installed  over  a  people  who  had  long 
enjoyed  the  pastoral  labours  of  bis  venerable  father.  There,  in  his  first  and 
only  charge,  he  had  laboured  for  forty  years,  among  an  intelligent  and  excel- 
lent congregation,  who  had  duly  appreciated  his  sterling  qualities  and  had 
greatly  profited  under  his  ministry.  The  annual  trip  therefore  to  Salem  was 
always  the  subject  of  much  previous  converse  and  preparation.  It  was  not 
only  pleasant  for  Dr.  Proudfit  to  exchange  during  the  heat  of  summer  the 
"/umum  strepittmque  Roimb  "  for  the  sweet  repose  and  lovely  scenery  of  his 
native  vale,  (and  our  country,  amid  its  almost  endless  diversities  of  situation, 
has  few  more  attractive  sylvan  retreats,)  but  it  was  still  dearer  to  him  as  the 
spot  where  he  could  behold  many  fruits  of  his  ministry,  and  enjoy  those  feel- 
ings which  the  heart  retains  the  longest  and  cherishes  the  most  tenderly. 

During  these  visits,  my  pulpit,  of  course,  was  always  open  to  him,  and  he 
was  never  reluctant  to  occupy  it.  Dr.  Proudfit  was  entirely  at  home  in  vin- 
dicating the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as  the  volumes  which  he  has  pub- 
lished abundantly  testify, — but  the  discourses  to  which  I  listened  wore 
devoted  not  so  much  to  the  defence  as  the  enforcement  of  Divine  truth.  He 
always  secured  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Though  he  never  aimed  at  any 
thing  like  startling  antithesis  or  brilliant  metaphor,  designed  to  take  the 
popular  ear,  and  always  delivered  his  sermons  in  a  calm,  dispassionate  man- 
ner, often  without  gesticulation,  and  in  a  voice  whose  tones,  though  silvery, 
were  in  danger  of  becoming  monotonous  to  a  hearer,  he  was  nevertheless  a 
deeply  impressive  preacher.  His  conceptions  were  always  clear  and  well 
defined.  The  arrangement  of  his  subject  was  logical,  and  there  was  often  a 
force  and  point  in  his  expressions  which  not  only  arrested  but  riveted  atten- 
tion. His  language,  though  always  simple  and  chaste,  was  sometimes  singu- 
larly beautiful.  When  we  add  to  these  a  mmd  richly  stored  with  Divine 
truth,  from  a  devout  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  most  eminent  Puritan 
writers,  an  impassioned  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  fellow  men, 
inducing  an  unction  and  fervour  of  manner  rarely  exceeded,  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  had  a  place  among  the  most  effective  Preachers  of  his  denomination. 

At  the  close  of  every  visit  he  was  accustomed  to  take  a  solemn  and  affec- 
tionate farewell  of  the  people  from  the  pulpit.  The  scene  was  deeply  affecting, 
nor  did  it  lose  its  impressiveness  by  repetition,  as  each  returning  year  dimin- 
ished the  probability  of  our  seeing  him  again.  I  never  witnessed  a  more 
thrilling  scene  in  the  house  of  God,  nor  listened  to  more  solemn  appeals,  than 
on  one  of  these  occasions.  Feeling  that  he  must  soon  put  off"  the  earthly 
tabernacle,  he  reminded  them  of  his  long  ministry  among  them,  and  of  that 
solemn  account  which  he  and  they  must  shortly  render  before  the  Judge  of 
all;  and  then,  summoning  up  all  his  energies,  he,  in  a  strain  of  deep  pathos 
and  fervour,  addressed  the  several  classes  of  his  audience.  The  careless  and 
impenitent  were  warned  and  reminded  of  their  guilt  in  their  habitual  rejection 
of  the  Gospel ;  the  young  were  affectionately  counselled  to  remember  their 
Creator ;  and  the  aged  encouraged  to  steadfastness  and  zeal  by  the  good  hope 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Some  of  the  scenes  of  his  past  ministry,  favoured,  as  it 
had  been,  with  the  signal  testimonies  of  Divine  grace  were  introduced,  and 
notices  of  the  eminently  pious,  who  had  gone  to  receive  their  reward  during 
the  period  of  his  labours  among  them,  were  given  with  singular  beauty  and 
effect.  He  finally  told  them  that  this  might  be  the  last  time  they  would  ever 
listen  to  him ;  that  their  spiritual  welfare,  next  to  his  own  and  that  of  his 
family,  lay  nearest  to  his  heart ;  and  that  the  next  time  they  would  hear  his 
voice,  might  be  at  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  where  he  must  testify  either  for 
or  against  them.  At  the  close  of  the  address,  when  the  solemn  farewell  was 
pronounced,  the  intensity  of  'his  feelings  almost  choked  his  utterance,  and  the 
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emotions  of  the  speaker  irere  responded  to  by  the  tears  and  sobs  of  tbe 
crowded  assembly. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  people  there  was  a  happy  nnion  of  dignity 
which  commanded  respect,  and  of  kindliness  which  invited  confidence.  Ek 
manners  were  polished  without  being  finical,  and  his  general  deportment  par- 
took more  of  the  refinements  of  a  city  Pastor  than  of  one  reared  amid  the 
seclusion  of  a  village.  His  eminence  in  the  Chnrch,  and  the  deep  interest  be 
felt  in  the  religious  institutions  of  his  country,  had  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  best  society;  and  these  advantages,  united  with  a  native  delicacy  of 
mind  and  feeling,  rendered  his  manners  singularly  dignified,  but  never 
interfered  with  his  cordial  and  confiding  intercourse  among  his  people.  Tbe 
village  of  Salem  is  small,  and  his  hearers  therefore  chiefly  came  from  the  runi 
districts  around  it.  Nothing  afforded  him  greater  pleasure  than  his  pastonl 
visits  among  his  people,  all  of  whom  were  in  circumstances  of  worldJy  com- 
fort, and  many  of  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  One  circumstance  which  often  diminishes  the  interest  of  these  visits 
is  the  want  of  sympathy  between  the  people  and  the  Pastor,  owing,  some- 
times, to  his  deficiency  of  knowledge  respecting  their  circumstances  and 
habits.  No  such  difficulty  existed  in  his  case.  Not  only  had  he  been  reared 
among  his  people,  but,  possessing  the  advantages  of  a  quick  eye  and  a  tena- 
cious memory,  he  rarely  forgot  a  countenance;  he  could  call  each  of  his 
people,  old  and  young,  by  name,  and  could  readily  call  up  the  leading  (ads 
connected  with  the  history  of  every  family.  No  one  could  be  more  felicitous 
than  Dr.  Proudfit  in  taking  advantage  of  these  incidents,  and  engrafting  upon 
them  lessons  of  interesting  religious  instruction.  Whatever  the  subject  of 
conversation  might  be,  it  was  almost  certain  to  be  used  as  the  vehicle  for 
communicating  some  practical  hints.  Among  an  agricultural  population,  the 
state  of  the  seasons,  as  affecting  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  was  naturally  a 
frequent  subject  of  conversation.  How  impressively,  from  the  season  of 
spring,  did  he  inculcate  upon  parents  the  importance  of  instilling  the  truths 
of  religion  into  the  minds  of  their  children,  as  the  grand  means  of  shleldii^ 
them  against  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  fitting  them  for  spheres  of 
usefulness  in  society  and  in  the  Church ;  and,  as  ho  saw  them,  in  autumn, 
"  bearing  their  sheaves,"  while  he  failed  not  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  gratitude 
to  God  for  the  liberal  distribution  of  hio  blessings,  the  important  lessons 
which  that  season  taught  of  the  relations  of  this  life  to  another,  under  the 
idea  of  sowing  and  reaping,  were  always  enforced  with  great  urgency  and 
pathos. 

There  was  one  department  in  which  Dr.  Proudfit  pre-eminently  shone — I 
allude  to  his  catechetical  instruction  of  the  young.  He  took  a  deep  interest 
in  this  portion  of  his  charge.  He  instituted  various  plans  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  Christian  education  among  them.  And  that  Sabbath  seldom,  if 
ever,  passed,  on  which  their  special  instruction  did  not  form  a  part  of  his 
ministrations  from  the  pulpit.  He  was  also  wonderfully  gifted  in  the  ability 
to  awaken  the  interest  and  fix  the  attention  of  children,  by  simplifying  re^ 
gious  instruction  to  their  easy  comprehension.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
and  often  the  leading  incidents  in  the  Saviour's  history,  were  the  subjects  on 
which  he  examined  them.  Particular  passages  in  the  life  of  Jesus  were 
dwelt  upon,  difficulties  were  explained,  allusions  to  oriental  customs  or  natural 
productions  clearly  brought  out  and  applied,  interesting  religious  anecdotes 
narrated,  and  the  service  was  closed  in  an  affectionate  address  respecting  the 
importance  of  their  spiritual  welfare.  Many  of  his  people  attributed  to  these 
interviews  their  first  enduring  impressions  of  religion. 

The  habits  of  Dr.  Proudfit  were  eminently  devotional.  He  loved  prayer, 
and  lived  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  it— so  much  was  this  the  case  that  when 
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friends  came  to  yisit  him,,  the  circumstances  must  have  been  peculiar  if  the 
visit  was  not  closed  with  a  service  of  social  prayer.  This  was  sometimes 
repeated  four  or  five  times  in  an  evening,  so  that  his  dwelling  was  indeed  the 
House  of  Qod  and  the  Gate  of  Heaven.  The  members  of  his  Session  have  told 
me  that  when  each  of  them,  in  rotation,  have  accompanied  him  in  his  pastoral 
visits,  it  was  no  unusual  occurrence  for  him  to  order  the  wagon  to  be  driven 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  by  the  road-side,  where,  sheltered  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  he  would  pour  forth  an  affectionate  prayer,  embracing  the  interests 
of  his  fiiimily,  his  session  and  his  flock,  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  the 
division  of  the  Gospel  over  the  world.  For  the  last  of  these  objects  he 
always  manifested  the  deepest  interest.  His  name  is  honourably  identified 
with  the  institution  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  frequently  preached  on  public 
occasions  in  their  behalf,  and  continued  a  liberal  supporter  and  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  them  while  he  lived. 

Dr.  Proudfit  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  nature.  This,  which  is  usually  felt 
only  by  the  young  and  ardent,  continued  with  him  a  passion  to  his  old  age, 
nor  was  he  ever  more  elevated  or  gratified  than  when  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  communicate  his  emotions  to  others.  A  wild-flower  by  the  way-side,  a 
majestic  tree  standing  alone  in  a  field,  a  sunset,  or  the  corn  waving  its  grace- 
ful leaves,  were  objects  from  which  he  seemed  to  experience  the  highest  delight. 
These  pleasures  were  enhanced  from  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  him  to 
expatiate  on  the  indications  of  wisdom  and  benevolence  which  are  seen  in  the 
works  of  the  Almighty.  One  of  his  favourite  studies  eminently  fitted  him  for 
this — it  was  the  subject  of  adaptation.  He  had  evidently  read  with  great 
care  such  works  as  Derham's  Physico-Theology,  Rae  on  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
and  Paley's  Natural  Theology.  He  would  frequently,  in  his  walks,  pluck  a 
flower,  and  point  out  the  evidences  of  skill  displayed  in  its  general  structure 
and  separate  arrangements,  as  a  conclusive  argument  for  a  supreme  cause. 

Of  the  more  active  scenes  of  Dr.  Proudfit's  life,  his  valuable  services  to  the 
Christian  denomination  with  which  he  was  connected,  his  prominent  advocacy 
of  most  of  the  social  and  religious  institutions  of  our  country,  the  solicitude 
which  he  felt  for  the  conversion  of  the  Aborigines  and  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  new  settlers  in  our  distant  territories,  his  unwearied  labours  and  success- 
ful agency  in  behalf  of  the  Colonization  Society, — of  these  and  kindred  spheres 
of  usefulness  I  shall  not  speak,  as  I  prefer  to  limit  my  notices  to  what  fell 
under  my  own  observation,  or  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  those  under 
his  pastoral  charge. 

Dr.  Proudfit's  life  must  have  been  a  signally  happy  one.  His  wife  was  a 
lady  of  truly  amiable  and  excellent  character,  who  sympathized  with  him  in 
all  his  schemes,  and  did  much  to  lighten  his  labours.  By  the  members  of  his 
family  he  was  regarded  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  reverence  and  affection. 
The  church  over  which  he  had  so  long  presided  looked  up  to  him  as  their 
spiritual  father,  nor  did  his  demission  of  his  charge  tend,  in  the  least,  to  abate 
their  affection.  By  the  religious  part  of  the  community  his  services  were 
deeply  appreciated,  as  those  of  an  eminent  disciple  of  Christ,  and  even  ungodly 
men  were  compelled  to  respect  one  whose  life  was  so  faithful  a  transcript  of 
the  truths  which  he  preached. 

As  his  life  was  thus  happy,  so  his  death  took  place  under  the  most  propi- 
tious circumstances.  He  endured  his  last  illness  under  the  roof  of  his  son,  in 
New  Brunswick,  where  everything  was  done,  that  affection  and  medical  skill 
could  suggest,  to  alleviate  his  sufferings.  He  died  in  the  hope  fhll  of  immor- 
tality. His  remains  were  brought  to  Salem  for  burial ;  and,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, they  were  accompanied  to  the  grave.yard  by  the  largest  number  that 
had  ever  attended  a  Funeral  in  that  village.  The  day  was  lovely,  and  the 
immense  assemblage  in  the  old  burying-ground,  on  the  East  side  of  the  vil- 
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lage,  presented  a  deeply  imposing  appearance.  A  hymn  was  song  before  the 
last  rites  were  performed,  and  the  efficient  choir  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lambert,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  led  the  devotions  of  the  immense  throng.  The  body 
was  then  consigned  to  the  same  grave  where  the  ashes  of  his  venerable  &ther 
sleep,  both  to  be  partakers  together  of  the  same  glorious  resurrection. 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Proudfit,  of  New  Brunswid^ 
preached,  in  the  forenoon,  an  able  and  impressive  sermon  from  I  Cor.  xv,  55, 
«  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting ;"  and  the  occasion  was  sought  to  be  improved, 
in  the  afternoon,  by  him  who  has  furnished  this  very  imperfect  tribute. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

E.  HALLET 


WILLIAM  McAULEY. 

1794—1851. 
FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  FORSTTH,  D.D. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Friend  :  I  send  you  with  great  pleasure  my  reooUecticoB  of 
the  Rev.  and  venerable  WitLiAM  Mc Auley  of  Kortri^t,  and  I  do  this  the 
more  cheerfully,  because  I  think  that  if  his  name  did  not  appear  on  your  loQ  of 
worthies  of  the  Associate  Reimned  Church,  the  roll  would  be  materially  ddeek- 
ive.  You  have  often,  I  dare  say,  been  reminded  by  your  oorre^)ondents  in  all 
branches  of  the  Church,  c^  those  well  known  lines  of  Gray,  "  Full  many  t 
flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen,"  and  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  many  mea 
ci  exalted  talent,  perhaps  oi  genius,  have  lived  and  died  in  obscurity.  Yon  fas?e 
had  so  many  accounts  ci  such  persons,  that  you  have  possibly  come  to  n^rd 
most  of  them  as  the  exaggerations  of  friendship  or  affection.  I  confess  that  fer 
myself  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  a  good  deal  c^  truth  in  them — that 
a  large  number  of  those  whose  names  would  have  been  utterly  forgotten  but  fat 
the  enduring  monument  which  you  have  erected  and  on  which  they  arc  inscribed, 
if  their  life  "  lines  had  fidlen"  in  more  fiivourable  places,  might  have  won  for 
themselves  lasting  renown.  Certainly  that  feeling  is  strong  within  me  in  r^ard 
to  Mr.  McAuley.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  not  very  large  Synod  in  whose 
communion  he  lived  and  died  his  name  was  unknown ;  so  &r  as  I  know  there  is 
not  a  published  page  of  which  he  was  the  author ;  in  a  word,  his  entire  ministiy 
in  this  country,  stretching  through  more  than  half  a  century,  was  q)ent  amid 
the  soquestered  hills  of  Delaware  County,  and  yet,  from  what  I  know  myselC  hot 
much  more  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him  from  his  contemporaries,  I  am  po^ 
suaded  that  if  he  had  been  called  to  labour  in  a  different  sphere,  and  in  drcniB- 
stances  fiivourable  to  the  frdl  development  ci  the  man,  he  would  have  woo  fir 
himself  a  distinguished  reputation. 

The  Rev.  William  McAuley  was  bom  in  the  North  of  Irdand  about  the 
year  1765.  At  the  usual  age  he  repaired  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  the  institu- 
tion in  which  most  of  the  North  Irish  young  men  of  that  day,  who  intoaded  to  enter 
one  of  the  learned  professions,  reoeived  their  educaticm.  While  a  member  of  the 
University,  Mr.  McAuley  gained  very  hi^  dist3ncti<».  He  was  regarded  by  his 
fellow  students  and  the  Prdeasors  as  a  youth  of  singular  {Nromise,  and  was  thespeeiBl 
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fiiYorite  of  Prof.  Anderson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  that  time,  and 
the  founder  ci  the  Andersonian  Universitj  (rf  Glasgow.  Having  completed  his 
academic  course,  he  at  once  began  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  well  known 
and  venerable  John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  the  Professor  of  Theology  to  the 
Associate  Burgher  Synod  of  Scotland,  and  was  one  of  the  last  class  of  students 
taught  by  that  great  and  good  man. 

Mr.  McAuley  was  licensed  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Armagh  in  1789, 
and  on  this  occasion  a  little  scene  occurred  which  showed  the  sort  of  stuff  of 
which  he  was  made.  I  had  an  account  of  it  years  ago,  by  a  venerable  parish- 
ioner of  mme,  himself  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  who  happened  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  and  a  witness  of  the  afiair.  The  Sermon  and  Lecture  of  the  young  can- 
didate being  under  discussion,  though  better,  I'dare  say,  than  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Presbytery  could  have  preached,  were  most  unmercifolly  criticised — accord- 
ing to  tiie  usage  of  Scottish  and  Irish  judicatories  of  that  day.  Mr.  McAuley 
endured  the  infliction  as  long  as  he  could,  but,  at  length,  burning  under  a  sense 
of  the  injustice  done  his  productions,  he  arose,  "  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den," 
demanded  to  be  heard  in  reply,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  the  astonished  &thers 
and  brethren  a  taste  of  the  same  sort  of  excoriation  as  that  to  which  they  had 
subjected  him.  The  very  sublimity  of  the  impertinence,  as  it  must  have  seemed 
to  them,  probably  saved  him  from  instant  suspension.  Certainly  he  must  have 
heen  an  uncommonly  bold  young  man,  who  would  venture,  in  that  way,  to  &ce  a 
Scottish  or  an  Irish  Presbytery  in  those  times.  In  1790  Mr.  McAulay  was 
ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  as  Minister  of  the  Associate  Congr^tion  (rf 
TuUiaUan,  and,  during  the  four  years  of  his  residence  in  this  charge,  he  per- 
formed his  pastoral  duties,  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  with  very  great  acceptance. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  the  summer  of  1794,  was  received  by  the  Aissociate 
Reformed  Presbjrtery  of  Washington,  (in  the  Synod  of  New  York,)  on  the  2d 
of  September  of  that  year,  and  on  the  25th  of  Jime  he  was  installed  by  the  same 
Presbytery  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  United  Congregations  of  Kortright, 
Harpersfield  and  Stamford,  in  the  County  of  Delaware,  N.  Y.  The  new  field 
into  which  he  entered  was  then  one  of  the  "  new  settlements,"  on  the  confines  of 
the  unbroken  wilderness,  if  not  actually  in  it,  and  must  have  presented  the  great- 
est possible  contrast  to  that  which  he  had  left,  amid  the  verdant  and  cultivated 
hills  and  valleys  of  Ireland.  To  reach  Delaware  County  in  that  day,  whether 
one  started  fi-om  Albany  or  Catskill,  a  long  journey  through  the  wilderness  was 
necessary,  and  when  one  arrived  there,  he  would  find  himself  in  just  such  a 
"  lodge  "  as  Cowper  longed  for,  "  a  boundless  contiguity  of  shade." 

The  history  of  Mr.  McAuley's  pastorate  in  Kortright,  though  it  extended  over 
more  than  half  a  century,  is  soon  told.  His  parish  originally  embraced  two  or 
three  townships,  but  the  number  of  his  parishioners  was  small,  and  most  of  them 
were  so  poor  that  it  was  absurd  to  think  of  their  supporting  a  minister.  Their 
Pastor,  while  watching  over  their  spiritual  concerns,  was  obliged  to  depend  mainly 
upon  his  own  exertions  for  the  supply  of  his  own  temporal  necessities.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  Mr.  McAuley's  fomily  grew  to  be  a  very  large  one ;  his  salary 
hardly  amounted  to  $800,  and  was  irregularly  paid ;  while  preaching  on  the  Lord's 
day,  he  was  compelled  to  labour  as  hard  as  any  of  his  hearers  on  every  other  day, 
and  so  he  toiled,  year  after  year,  until  he  was  past  middle  life,  amid  difficulties, 
privations,  the  pinchings  of  poverty,  and  the  anxieties  incident  to  a  large  fiimily, 
sodi  as  few  ministers  or  missionaries  experience  now-a-days.     Ultimately  his 
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labours  were  confined  to  Kortrigfat,  wfaidi,  while  the  mother  of  three  or  fonr 
respectable  congregatioDS  itself,  grew  to  be  one  of  tiie  largest  and  most  sabetan- 
tial  diurches  in  all  that  region.  In  1810  the  Stamford  brandi  ci  his  ori^nal  chii^ge 
was  set  off  as  a  distinct  parish  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Forrest  His 
settlement  in  this  [Jaoe  proved  a  great  comfort  and  blessing  to  Mr.  McAul^. 
No  two  men,  in  manj  respects,  could  differ  more  than  these  two  Pastors,  who,  for 
nearly  forty  years  lived  and  worked  together  within  some  six  or  seven  miles  of 
each  other.  They  became  the  most  endeared  friends,  and  regularlj  twice  a  year 
they  assisted  each  other  at  the  dispensation  ci  the  Lord's  Supper.  There  was 
no  man  whom  Mr.  McAuley  loved  more  warmly  than  Mr.  Forrest,  and  ^bat 
was  no  man  for  whom  Mr.  Forrest  had  a  profonnder  veneralioD  as  wei 
as  affection  than  Mr.  McAuley.  *  Mr.  Forrest,  carried  with  him  to  the  then 
wilds  of  Delaware  County,  a  fine  library.  He  was  a  lover  of  books,  aod 
having  the  means  to  do  so,  he  made  constant  and  valuable  additions  to  his  ooDeo> 
tion.  His  settlement,  therefore,  in  Stamford  was  a  double  boon  to  Mr.  McAuky, 
for  it  gave  him  the  companionship  of  a  dear  friend  and  feUow-presbyter,  and  abo 
the  access  to  books  from  which  his  remoteness  fix)m  town  and  his  poverty  had  Aat 
him  out  for  years.  He  had  the  lu^piness  to  see  sundry  colonies  going  forth  fitn 
the  mother  diurch  peacefully,  and  with  their  venerable  Pastor*s  blessing,  and  to 
welcome,  as  his  colleague  and  successor,  my  esteemed  firioid,  the  Rev.  Claii» 
Irving,  the  present  minister  of  Kortright  But  so  long  as  he  himself  was  able 
to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  even  when  blindness  and  other  infirmities  of  advanced 
age  made  it  necessaiy  for  others  to  assist  him  into  it,  there  was  no  one  whom  his 
people  so  loved  to  see  there,  or  to  whose  voice  they  listened  with  greats  ddight 
His  death  to(^  place  on  the  24th  of  March,  1851. 

About  the  year  1810  or  '12,  an  earnest  effort  was  made  by  the  old  Aasodtte 
Reformed  Church  (rf  Albany,  (now  the  3d  Presbyterian,)  to  mduee  Mr.  McAokj 
to  become  its  Pastor.  But,  as  the  congregation  was  not  a  veiy  strong  one,  and  as 
his  fiunily  had  grown  to  be  a  large  one,  his  friends  thought  that  die  risk  involved 
in  removal  to  a  new  sphere  was  too  great  for  him  in  his  circumstances  to  run,  and 
the  plan  was  consequently  abandoned. 

The  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him  was  in  my  childhood.  There  was  a 
meeting  of  Synod  at  Newbur^,  and  Mr.  McAuley  was  a  guest  of  my  fiuher^s. 
I  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  the  sermon  he  preached  on  the  Lord*s  day  afte^ 
noon,  though  the  fiict  might  have  fiided  from  my  memory  if  I  had  not  so  often 
heard  the  circumstances  attending  it  repeated  by  my  father  and  others  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion.  The  leading  men  of  the  church  had  asked  the  Synod 
to  arrange  the  services  of  the  Lord's  day,  expecting,  of  course,  that  only  the  ''big 
guns  "  would  be  employed, — to  use  a  cant  phrase — knowing  as  they  did  that  the 
church  would  be  crowded.  The  day  came,  and  greatly  to  the  mortificatioo  of 
the  Elders  and  others,  they  learned  that  the  person  chosen  for  the  service  was 
the  plain  lookmg  and  rather  humbly  attired  Mr.  McAuley,  of  Kortri^t,  who  had 
not  once  opened  his  mouth  in  Synod,  and  from  whom,  judging  by  appearances, 
only  a  veiy  ordinary  sermon  was  to  be  expected.  However  the  thmg  was  done 
and  could  not  be  changed ;  they  only  hoped  that  there  might  be  a  thin  audience, 
but  in  this  too  they  were  disappointed,  for  the  church  was  as  full  as  it  could  be. 
Mr.  McAuley  ascended  the  pulpit  and  began  ^e  service.  The  tone  of  his  prayer 
surprised  them  a  good  deal,  and  they  began  to  think,  when  it  was  ended,  that  thej 
had  possibly  mistaken  the  man.     He  announced  his  text,  I  Peter  i,  8.  ''  Whom 
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Laving  not  seen  je  love,"  &c.,  and  vrithin  five  minutes  he  led  the  vast  andienoe 
captive  at  his  will  I  have,  as  I  said,  a  dim  remembrance  of  that  noble  dis- 
course, for  I  was  only  a  child  at  the  time,  but  I  can  never  fcx-get  the  profound 
stillness  of  the  church,  nor  the  delight  with  which  I  listened  to  his  rich  Irish 
voice.  I  need  not  mention  that  ever  after,  Mr.  McAuley  was  a  prime  fiivourite 
in  Newburgh,  and  that,  on  his  occasional  visits,  necessity  was  laid  upon  him  inva- 
riably to  preach.  As  a  member  of  Synod,  the  meetings  of  which  he  punctually 
attended  until  kept  at  home  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
modest  and  retiring  of  men.  It  was  an  exceedingly  rare  thing  for  him  to  take 
part  in  a  discussion,  although  he  was  always  in  his  place  and  a  most  attentive  lis- 
tener ;  but  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  to  ^ve  in  a  brief,  dear  and  simple  way,  his 
judgment  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  rested.  But  by  the  fireside  of  a  fdend, 
or  in  his  own  house,  he  was  as  genial  and  accessible  as  a  child,  and  wherever  he 
was  a  guest,  the  little  ones  were  sure  to  find  the  way  to  his  lap. 

His  head  was  one  which  would  have  filled  a  phrenologist  wi^  delight,  and  no 
one  could  look  upon  it  without  suspecting  at  least  that  it  was  the  home  of  a  supe- 
rior intellect ;  and  no  one  could  look  into  his  countenance  without  perceiving  the 
traces  of  that  love  of  humour  for  which  his  countrymen  are  generally  noted. 
Indeed,  I  can  well  believe  that  in  his  earlier  years,  his  native  humour  and  wit 
often  overflowed ;  but  when  I  first  knew  him,  he  was  past  the  meridian  of  life, 
and  he  had  been  called  to  drink  deeply  of  the  cup  of  sorrow,  and  consequently  his 
humour  came  out  in  a  quiet  way.  On  one  occasion  when  the  Synod  was  to 
meet  at  Kortright,  a  large  coach  load  of  the  brethren  reached  the  parsonage 
about  8  p.  M.  We  were  of  course  warmly  welcomed,  but  when  some  one  was 
expressing  his  fears  that  there  might  not  be  beds  enough  for  so  large  a  company, 
Mr.  McAuley  with  a  humorous  twiakb  of  his  eye«  replied  that  in  any  case  we 
would  not  be  so  badly  off  as  he  was  the  first  night  he  spent  in  Kortright,  when, 
said  he,  "  we  had  to  sleep  fourteen  in  a  bed,"  i,  e.,  on  the  soft  side  of  the  floor. 
He  was  once  called  to  marry  the  nephew  of  one  of  his  neighbours,  a  worthy 
Covenanter  of  the  old  stamp,  who  was  disposed  to  measure  the  value  of  reli^ous 
services  by  their  length.  Mr.  McAuley,  as  his  habit  was,  made  the  marriage 
service  quite  short,  and  when,  at  the  close,  he  pronounced  the  young  couple  hus- 
band and  wife, — "  Humph,"  said  the  uncle, — **  they  are  nae  mair  married  than 
they  were  before."  Mr.  McAuley  overiieard  the  remark,  though  it  was  not 
intended  to  reach  his  ear,  but  he  did  not  notice  it  in  any  way.  Some  time  afticr- 
ward  the  uncle  resolved  to  take  to  himself  a  wife,  and  as  no  minister  of  his  own 
church  could  be  got,  he  was  forced,  much  agsunst  his  will,  to  apply  to  Mr.  Mo- 
Auley,  who  cheerfully  consented  to  "  tie  the  knot "  for  him.  When  the  evening  for 
the  marriage  arrived  and  the  parties  had  presented  themselves,  Mr.  McAuley 
addressed  the  bridegroom  (after  a  single  word  to  the  bride)  in  a  discourse  regard- 
ing his  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  length  that  the  poor  man,  fiurly  wearied 
out,  was  forced  to  take  a  seat,  leaving  the  lady  standing  alone.  Mr.  M.  there- 
upon closed  the  service,  and,  aft;er  the  customary  congratulations,  he,  with  a  signi- 
ficant smile,  asked  the  worthy  Covenanter, — "  Do  you  think  that  you  are  married?" 
But  I  must  bring  these  reminiscences  to  a  close.  My  letter  is  perhaps  longer 
than  it  should  be,  and  yet  I  feel  that  it  will  give  your  readers  who  never  knew 
him,  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  venerable  man  whom  I  have  attempted  to  por- 
tray. That  he  was  not  an  ordinary  man  all  I  think  will  admit,  who  consider  the 
fiu^e  fact  that  his  "natural  force"  as  a  Preacher  was  considered  as  "unabated" 
Vol.  IX.  11 
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by  the  graDdchildren  and  the  great-graDdchildren  of  those  who  seTentj  jears  a^ 
or  more  settled  in  a  wilderness,  which,  through  their  instmmentality,  has  been 
made  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  Yon  can  easily  understand  how  a  man  of  die  mosfc 
brilliant  natural  genius,  if  compelled  to  toil  in  the  fields  durmg  the  entire  we^ 
and  to  ekborate  his  discourses  while  following  the  plough,  and  to  do  thb  fer  ten 
years,  would  come  to  feel  a  positive  distaste  for  the  pen.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
80  with  Mr.  McAuley.  His  fellow-presbyters  who  knew  his  pow^is  often  tried 
to  get  some  product  of  his  pen  that  might  be  preserved.  With  Uiis  view  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Synod  to  prepare  a  Testimony  on  an  important  doctrinal  point, 
about  the  year  1833;  but  the  habitH  of  a  life-time  were  too  strong,  and  the  docu- 
ment vras  unwritten.  So  that  only  the  memory  of  his  sermons,  his  piety,  his 
pastoral  work,  remains.  Stat  THmdnis  umbra.  And  yet  I  am  persuaded  that,  in 
the  central  portion  (£  Delaware  County,  there  are  thousands,  who,  thoo^  they 
never  saw  him,  yet  from  what  their  &thers  have  told  them,  will  cherish  with  affisy 
tionate  veneration  iti&  name,  William  McAulet. 

I  am  a&etknately  yours, 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 


JOHN  M.  McJIMSEY,  D.  D. 
1794—1854. 

John  M.  McJimset,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Harbison)  McJim- 
sey,  was  bom  near  Carroll's  Tract,  York  County,  Pa.,  on  the  18th  of  Augost, 
1772.  His  parents  were  both  of  Scottish  ancestry ;  though  his  father  was  bom 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  his  mother  in  this  country.  His  father  was  a  for- 
mer, and  the  &mily  were  in  comfortable  worldly  circumstances.  Both  paroits 
being  devout  Christians,  he,  with  their  other  children,  was  carefully  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  ^%  Christian  religion,  and  was  required  to  recite  Ae  Westoin- 
ster  Shorter  Catechism  every  Sabbath  day.  It  was  especially  to  the  influ^iee  of 
a  pious  mother  that  he  attributed  those  early  religious  impreasbns  whidi  ultimatdj 
gave  the  decisive  complexion  to  his  character. 

When  he  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  permitted,  by  his  parents,  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  some  of  then:  neighbours,  to  take  charge  of  a  smaH 
school  About  six  months  afterwards  he  commenced  his  course  of  classical  stodj 
under  an  Irishman,  who  taught  a  common  English  school  in  the  vicinity ;  and, 
about  a  year  after,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dob- 
bin, his  Pastor,  who  had  recently  opened  a  private  school  in  hb  own  bouse,  near 
Gettysburg,  and  who  was  regarded  as  a  thorough  classical  scholar.  Under  his 
instruction  he  continued  about  two  years,  and  then  entered  the  Junior  daas  in 
Dickinson  College.  A  year  previous  to  his  entering  College,  however,  he  wm 
employed  as  an  asdstant  in  Mr.  Dobbin's  school,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  hii 
own  studies,  under  Mr.  D.'s  instruction.  He  entered  College  in  the  autumn  of 
1790,  m  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age ;  and,  after  passing  throng  the  usod 
course  of  studies,  graduated  in  May,  1792. 

•  MSS.  from  himself  and  hia  soii>  R«v.  J.  M.  MeJimMy. 
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Mr.  McJimse J  made  a  profession  of  religion  at  the  age  of  about  fifteen ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  had  the  Ministry  in  view  at  a  still  earlier  period.  Immediately 
after  his  graduation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Dobbin,  in  connection  with  three  of  his  classmates.  After  remaining 
here  about  a  year  and  a«  half,  he  studied  for  six  months  under  the  Rev.  John 
Smith,*  of  Octorora ;  and  in  May,  1794,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gk)6pel,  by 
the  first  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Hill-Meeting 
House,  Marsh  Creek,  then  York  County. 

After  his  licensure  Mr.  McJimsoy  was  occupied  more  than  a  year  under  the 
direction  of  Presbytery,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  own  desire,  in  preaching  in 
different  vacant  churches  within  the  limits  of  his  denomination.  By  appoint- 
ment, he  went  on  a  mission  to  Kentucky,  then  the  only  State  organized  in  the 
South  West,  and  spent  the  winter  of  1795  in  preaching  in  different  destitute 
places  in  that  State.  After  his  return  from  Kentucky,  during  the  summer  of 
1795,  he  visited,  for  the  first  time,  the  State  of  New  York,  preaching  in  several 
vacant  congregations ;  but  he  declined  the  offer  of  a  settlement,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  his  intention,  at  that  time,  to  make  Kentucky  his  future  field  of 
labour. 

On  his  return  from  the  North  to  the  city  of  New  York,  about  the  beginning 
of  September,  1795,  he  wsa  attacked  by  the  Yellow  Fever,  and  brought  to  the 
borders  of  the  grave,  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason ; 
where  he  received  every  attention  that  the  most  generous  sympathy  could  dictate. 
Having  recovered  from  his  illness,  he  took  leave  of  his  friends,  among  whom  was 
Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  who  kmdly  said  to  him,  on  parting, — "  I  wish  you  all 
prosperity,  and  afiSiction  too,  when  necessary.*'  About  two  months  after  his 
return  to  his  fether's, — on  the  24th  of  December,  1795,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
office  of  the  Qospd  Ministry,  by  the  same  Presbytery  that  had  licensed  him ; 
the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  his  former  Pastor  and  instruc- 
tor, Mr.  Dobbin.  A  call  from  a  congregation  in  Kentucky  had  been  previously 
pot  into  his  hands,  and  accepted  by  him ;  but  as  it  was  then  too  late  in  the  season 

*  JoHir  Smith  was  bom  near  Stirling,  Scotland,  about  the  year  1746.  He  Tras  edacated 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  studied  for  the  ministry  under  Professor  Monorieff,  of 
Alloa.  In  1769  he  was  ordained  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Stirling,  with  the  special 
▼iew  of  bis  going  to  America.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1770^  and  was  soon  afterwards 
settled  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  Octorora,  Pa.  He  possessed  fine  pulpit  talents,  and  his 
attainments  as  a  scholar  and  theologian  were  more  than  respectable ;  and,  for  some  years 
he  had  ohnrge  of  the  few  candidates  for  the  ministry  then  under  the  care  of  the  Presby- 
tery. He  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  union  of  the  Associate  and  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byteries, and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  conferences  and  discussions  which  preceded 
and  lod  to  it.  He  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  in  1788,  and, 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Synod,  was  a  member  of  nearly  every 
important  Committee.  In  1787  he  was  appointed,  in  connection  with  Dr.  John  Mason 
and  the  Kev.  Robert  Annan,  to  prepare  an  Illustration  and  Defence  of  the  Westminster 
Confession.  The  larger  part  of  the  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Annan,  but  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  to  Synod  proves  that  both  Mr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Mason  performed  some  share  of 
it.  In  1793  Mr.  Smith  joined  with  another  member  in  a  sort  of  Protest  against  the 
action  of  Synod  in  refusing  to  recognise  the  binding  obligation  of  the  Solcrmn  league  and 
Covenant;  but,  as  the  Protest  was  withdrawn  before  the  Synod  adjourned,  his  difflcultien 
were  thought  to  have  been  removed.  But,  in  1794,  he  abruptly  left  the  Presbytery  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  giving  no  reason  for  the  step,  and  joined  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery. In  announcing  his  purpose  to  his  own  congregation,  he  delivered  a  speech  to  them, 
which  was  considered  so  defamatory,  that  the  Synod,  in  1795,  suspended  him  from  the 
ministry.  He  remained  in  connection  with  the  Associate  Body  for  some  years,  but  finally 
abandoned  it,  in  consequence  of  some  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved.  He  is  believed 
to  have  spent  hit  latter  years  in  Western  New  York,  and  to  have  died  about  the  year 
1820. 
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to  undertake  so  bng  a  jouroey,  his  departure  was  Deoessanlj  delayed  tOl  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

Before  the  period  of  setting  out  (or  Kentooky  arrived,  the  Presbytery  to  whick 
he  belonged,  at  the  earnest  request  of  &e  Presbytery  of  New  Yc^k,  reooneidered 
and  revoked  his  appointment  to  Kentucky ;  and  he  wi^  af^inted  to  preach,  a 
few  Sabbaths,  in  the  summer  ci  1796,  to  the  then  vacant  congr^ation  of  Nedy^ 
town,  in  the  township  of  Montgomery,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  hid 
supplied  for  a  short  time  the  preceding  summer.  The  result  was  that  a  unani- 
mous call  was  soon  made  out  for  him  by  the  congregation,  which  he  accepted ; 
and  he  was  installed  as  the  Pastor  of  the  Neelytown  Church,  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1796,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  Pastor  of  Little  Britain  Congrega- 
tion, officiating  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  12th  ci  December,  1797,  Mr.  McJimsey  was  manied  to  Ann,  daogbter 
of  Greorge  and  Mary  (Bull)  Wilkin,  a  member  of  the  chun^  of  wluch  he  was 
Pastor.  They  had  eight  children, — ^five  sons  and  three  dau^ters.  Two  of  the 
sons  have  been  graduated  at  Union  College,  and  are  Ministers  of  the  Goqd. 
Mrs.  McJimsey  was,  for  many  years,  bereft  of  her  reason,  but  it  was  fbllj 
restored  to  her  some  time  before  her  death.  She  died  on  the  12th  of  Augisit, 
1852,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

When  he  became  Pastor  of  the  Neelytown  Congregation,  it  was  stipulated 
that  he  should  preach  a  few  Sabbaths  in  each  year,  in  a  neighbourhood  about  ten 
miles  distant,  where  a  few  fiunilies  resided,  connected  with  the  Neelytowa 
Church,  who  had  united  in  his  call,  and  were  pledged  for  a  part  of  his  sakiy. 
These  people,  in  1799,  erected  a  place  of  worship,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Graham's  Church ;  and,  after  this,  Mr.  McJimsey  preached,  on  alternate  Sib- 
baths,  there  and  at  Neelytown;  though  he  removed  to  a  parsonage  near 
Graham's  Church,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  people  by  the  individual  for 
whom  the  church  was  named.  The  new  church,  however,  was  not  fully  a^g^miiBd 
until  June,  1802. 

Between  these  two  churches  he  officiated  as  Pastor  for  about  thirteen  years 
from  the  time  of  his  Installation  at  Neelytown;  each  Church  graduaDj 
increasing  in  numbers  during  the  whole  period  of  his  ministry.  In  1809  he 
received  a  call  from  an  Associate  Reformed  Congregation  in  Albany,  which,  hy 
the  advice  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  he  accepted;  and,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  his  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved.  He  removed  immediately  to  Albany, 
and  preached  his  first  Sermon  from  Acts  x,  29 :  "  Therefore  came  I  unto  you 
without  gainsaying,  as  soon  as  I  was  sent  for ;  and  ask,  therefore,  for  what  intent 
you  have  sent  for  me."  His  Installation,  owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstances, 
did  not  take  place  till  the  13th  of  July,  1810 ;  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason 
officiated,  and  preached  a  remarkably  able  and  eloquent  Sermon. 

Mr.  McJimsey  exercised  hb  ministry  in  Albany  with  a  good  degree  of 
accceptance  and  usefulness  for  more  than  three  years ;  when,  owing  to  some 
adverse  cireumstances,  especially  the  inadequacy  of  his  support,  he  ai^sfied  to 
the  Presbyteiy  to  release  him  from  his  pastoral  charge.  This  request  was  granted 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1813.  As  he  was  now  not  a  little  pressed  in  his  peco- 
niaiy  circumstances,  and  no  opportunity  for  resettlement  in  the  ministiy  presented, 
he  resolved  to  open  a  private  classical  school  in  Albany.  In  this  sdiool,  which 
was  continued  without  interruption  for  about  two  years,  he  was  eminently  sqcgcb^ 
ful;  and,  during  this  period,  he  was  occupied,  a  large  part  <^  the  time,  oo  the 
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Sabbath,  in  preaching  to  different  ccmgregatioDS  in  the  neighbourheod.  He  was 
finally  induced  to  give  up  his  school,  chiefly  by  the  consideration  that  an  Academy 
was  about  to  go  into  operation,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  hold  an  attitude  that 
even  seemed  to  be  un&vourable  to  that  important  enterprise. 

Shortly  after  he  closed  his  school  he  received  an  invitation  to  become  the 
Principal  of  the  Dutchess  County  Academy,  at  Poughkeepsie ;  which  he  accepted. 
He,  accordingly,  removed  to  Poughkeepsie  in  November,  1815,  where  he  remained 
in  the  succe^ul  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Teacher  for  four  years. 

In  1819  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Montgomery,  and 
to  supply,  half  of  the  time,  the  vacant  Congregation  of  Graham's  Church,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  he  had  had  the  pastoral  charge,  previous  to  his  removal  to 
Albany.  As  this  furnished  him  an  opportunity  of  resuming  his  labours  as  a 
Minister,  he  accepted  the  two-fold  invitation ;  and,  as  the  Church  at  Neelytown, 
which  had  formed  the  other  part  of  his  pastoral  charge,  was  still  vacant,  be  was 
soon  employed  to  preach  there  every  alternate  Sabbath.  He  removed  to  Mont- 
gomery on  the  1st  of  November,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his  varied  and 
arduous  duties.  He  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  people  still  strongly 
attached  to  him,  though  they  had  become  sadly  reduced  in  numbers  and  strength 
during  his  absence.  His  labours  among  them,  however,  were  now  remarkably 
blessed,  and  a  season  of  spiritual  refreshing  was  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  which 
each  church  received  considerable  additions. 

After  a  few  years  Mr.  McJimsey  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Academy  at 
Montgomery,  but  his  ministry  was  continued  with  both  churches  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1882,  when  his  labours  at  Neelytown  were  brought  to  a 
close,  in  consequence  of  the  congregation  at  Graham's  Church  making  arrange- 
ments to  secure  his  services  during  the  whole  time.  As  he  was  disposed  to 
listen  to  their  proposals,  that  congregation  presented  a  request  to  the  Presbytery 
that  he  might  be  installed  over  them ;  and,  the  request  b  :ing  complied  wiUi,  he 
preached  his  Farewell  Sermon  to  the  Neelytown  Congregation,  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1832,  and  was  shortly  after  regularly  installed  as  Pastor  of  Gra- 
ham's Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCarroU,*  of  Newburgh,  oflSciatmg  on  the  occa- 
sion, by  appomtmcnt  of  Presbytery. 

*JosBPH  McCarroll  was  born  at  Sbippensbnrg,  Pa.,  on  the  9th  of  Jalj,  1795.  At 
an  early  age  he  united  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  of  that  place,  of  which  his 
parent*  were  members,  and,  as  his  mind  was  then  turned  towards  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  he  began  the  usual  course  of  study  preparatory  to  entering  College.  He  was 
thus  engaged  when  the  country  was  electrified  by  the  tidings  of  the  capture  and  burning 
of  Washington  by  the  British,  and  their  threatened  advance  on  Baltimore.  The  militia 
of  that  region  marched  in  haste  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  such  was  the  patriotic  ar- 
dour of  the  people  of  Shippensbnrg,  that  every  man  in  the  town,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
hurried  to  the  defense  of  Baltimore — umong  whom  was  Joseph  McCarroIl. 

The  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  formed  part  of  the  reserves  behind  the  entrench- 
ments on  the  hills,  about  two  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  hence  did  not  go  into  action, 
though  expecting  to  do  so  every  moment.  From  this  position  Mr.  McCarroll  witnetised 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  and  the  repulse  of  the  British  army  and  fleet — a 
spectacle  which,  in  later  years,  he  used  to  describe  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  mag- 
nificent he  ever  beheld. 

Soon  after  his  return  home  he  entered  Washington  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1815.  For  several  years  after  leaving  Cullege,  he  was  occupied 
as  a  Teacher  in  Bellefontaine,  Greensburgh  and  Carlisle,  and,  in  each  of  the^e  places, 
won  the  warm  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  Meanwhile,  he  pro- 
secuted the  studies  preparatory  to  the  Ministry,  in  such  intervals  of  time  as  he  could 
snatch  from  the  hours  demanded  by  the  school -room.  But,  though  he  had  an  iron  oon- 
ititution,  he  found  the  double  work  so  hard  and  wearing  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  the  Ministry,  and  perhaps  might  have  done  so,  if  he  had  not  been  encour- 
aged to  go  forward  by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Lind,  of  Hagerst-.wn,  who  used  to  call 
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Mr.  McJimsej  bore  an  active  part  in  the  reorganization  of  tbe  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Associate  Retbrmed  Synod,  in  1829.  He  acted  as  Secretaiy  of 
its  Boexd  of  Superintendents  fourteen  years  successively,  and  drew  up  its  Anmal 
Reports  to  Synod  respecting  the  state  of  the  Seminary.  As  an  agent  in  collect- 
ing  funds  for  the  institution,  he  visited  a  large  number  ci  churches,  and  obtained 
by  subscription  an  aggregate  of  nearly  seven  thousand  dollars. 

He  vrsa  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  ci  Divinity,  from  Rutgers  Cofl^ 
in  1835. 

Dr.  McJimsey  condnued  his  pastoral  connection  with  Graham's  Church  tiD  the 
close  of  his  life.  His  health  was  so  vigorous  that  he  was  able  to  discharge  his 
ministerial  duties  till  the  Sabbatb  but  one  previous  to  his  death  ;  and,  on  that  day, 
he  rode  ten  miles  to  fulfil  an  appointment  About  the  middle  of  Augost,  1854, 
be  went  to  Newburgh  to  attend  a  meeting  of  his  Presbytery,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  visit  his  son  and  fisunily,  who  were  passing  the  summer  there.  Whik 
engaged  in  his  official  duties,  he  wsa  viol^tly  attacked  by  the  cholera  noorbos, 
which,  in  nine  days,  terminated  his  life.  He  died  in  the  full  possession  of  Ik 
&culties,  and  in  the  serene  confidence  of  a  better  life,  at  the  Powellton  House, 
Newburgh,  on  the  26th  of  August,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age ;  and  his 
Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McOartee,  of  Newboigh. 

Dr.  McJimsey  published  Sermons  under  the  following  titles: — The  Christian's 
Hope  of  Immortality ;  Siu  and  Death,  or  Grace  and  Life ;  The  World  no  Equir- 
alent  for  the  Loss  of  the  Soul ;  The   Christian's  Privilege  and  Duty ;  also  a 

him  a  ''second  Timothy."  Aooordingly,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church  in  New  Yoric,  in  the  autumn  of  1818.  Before  entering  the  Semi- 
nary he  had  mastered  the  Hebrew  language,  and  had  read  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible. 
Having  completed  the  usual  course  of  study,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Prest^ytery  of  Big 
Spring,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1821.  For  somo  months  he  supplied  the  H array  Street 
Church,  New  York,  then  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Ma^on  to  Carlirle,  with  muck 
acceptance.  Ho  was  ordained  by  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and 
installed  in  the  pastoral  charge  uf  the  First  Associate  Reformed  Church  of  Newbargb.  oa 
the  i4th  of  March,  1823,  where  he  continued  his  labours  with  groat  acceptance  and  saooeas 
daring  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  autumn  of  1829  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  New  York, 
which  had  been  revived  a  short  time  before  and  removed  to  Newburgh.  This  offiee  he 
continued  to  hold  till  his  decease,  which  occurred  on  the  ^9th  of  March,  1864. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  McCarroll's  publications: — A  Sermon  preached  at  Sale*, 
N.  Y.,  before  tne  Domestic  Missionary  Society  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  New 
York,  182A.  Answer  to  a  Discourse  preached  by  Dr.  Willinm  E.  Channing  at  the  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Second  Congregational  Unitarian  Church,  New  York,  1827.  Address  oa  the 
Sabbath,  1827.  Speech  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  of  1831, 
in  support  of  a  Claim  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  New  York,  to  the  Property 
transferred  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  in  1822,  1831.  The  Way  of  Salvation :  A  Disoouroe  delivered  at  Newburgh,  1834. 
Ministerial  Rctsponsibility :  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Chareh,  Phila- 
delphia, 1834.  Review  of  the  Opinions  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor,  1834.  Review  of  Stuart 
on  Romans,  1835.  The  Atonement:  A  Sermon  on  John  i, 29,  1837.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  the  Funeral  of  Mr.  D.  N.  Carithers,  1838.  An  Address  to  the  Students  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Newburgh,  1839.  Bible  Temperance,  in  Three  Discourses,  1841.  The 
Seraphim :  An  Address  to  the  Students  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  1847.  Fisbcrs  of 
Men:  An  Address  to  the  Students  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  1848.  The  Book:  An 
Address  before  the  Students  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Newburgh,  1849.  The  Chris* 
tian's  Hope:  A  Sermon  on  I  Peter  i,  3-6,  1850.  An  Essay  on  Capital  Punishment,  185S. 
A  God-sent  Ministry  the  World's  Great  Need :  An  Addrei<8  to  the  Students  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1852.  An  Essay  on  The  Geology  of  the  Bible,  1856.  The  Chembioi: 
A  Sermon  on  Genesis  iii,  24. 

Dr.  MeCarroU,  though  a  quiet  and  undemonstrative  man,  possessed  high  inteUe«tBal 
ability  and  rare  goodness.  He  won  not  only  the  respect  but  the  warm  affection  of  his 
Students.  In  the  pulpit  his  manner  was  usually  unimpassioned,  but  his  ntteraaeos  were 
so  weighty  as  to  command  the  fixed  attention  especially  of  the  more  intellee tual  portioa 
of  his  audience.  He  was  decidedly  a  man  of  mark,  not  only  in  his  denomination  bat  ia 
the  Charch  at  large. 
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Sennon  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  his  Wife.     He  edited  the  American  edition 
of  Dr.  Lawson's  Lectures  on  Ruth. 

I  first  knew  Dr.  McJimsey  about  the  year  1830,  when,  happening  to  pass  a 
a  Sabbath  in  Albany,  he  preached  half  a  day  in  my  pulpit.  I  had  barely  heard 
of  him  before,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  character  as  a  Preacher.  His  text  was 
"  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in  the  Courts  of 
our  God."  The  Sermon  was  equally  rich  in  evangelical  thought,  and  simple  and 
beautiful  in  construction ;  and  I  could  not  but  marvel  that  the  man  who  was 
capable  of  writing  it,  and  delivering  it  with  such  graceful  simplicity,  should  not 
be  occupying  one  of  the  higher  places  of  Zion.  In  private,  I  found  him  then 
and  ever  after,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  men, — warm-hearted,  ingenuous  and  confiding. 
I  had  often  occasion  to  put  his  kindness  in  requisition,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
my  wishes  always  brought  from  him  a  prompt  and  favourable  response.  I  never 
had  an  interview  with  him,  or  received  a  letter  from  him,  that  did  not  deepen 
my  impression  of  his  great  moral  worth. 

FROM  REV.  ROBERT  PROUDFIT,  D.D. 

SoHBNECTADT,  June  5,  1865. 

Dear  Sir :  There  may.  be  others,  whose  relations  with  Dr.  McJimsey  were 
more  intimate  than  mine,  yet  there  are  probably  few  whose  recollections  of 
him  reach  back  to  so  early  a  period.  I  saw  him  first  at  my  father's,  in  York 
County,  Pa.,  when  I  was  quite  in  my  boyhood.  I  became  further  acquainted 
with  him  the  next  year,  when  I  was  a  pupil  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dobbin's  school, 
he  being,  at  that  time,  a  licensed  Preacher.  After  I  had  graduated  I  came  to 
reside  permanently  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  then  I  found  him  settled 
as  Pastor  of  Graham's  Church,  in  Montgomery  County,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  ministerial  life.  Though  we  were  never  thrown  into  the 
same  immediate  neighbourhood,  T  often  met  him  in  Synod  and  at  other  times, 
and  was  always  on  terms  of  familiar  and  fraternal  intercourse  with  him  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

Dr.  McJimsey  could  hardly  fail  to  impress  you  favourably,  the  moment  you 
set  eyes  upon  him.  He  was  of  about  the  medium  height,  rather  inclined  to 
be  slender,  of  an  expression  of  countenance  at  once  intelligent  and  benignant, 
and  almost  always,  in  social  intercourse,  taking  on  a  bright  and  winning  smile. 
He  was  easy  and  light  in  his  movements,  social  in  his  disposition,  and  ready, 
fluent  and  agreeable  in  conversation.  He  impressed  you  at  once  as  a  man 
without  guile :  and  you  could  not,  by  any  effort,  work  yourself  into  the  least 
apprehension  that  he  would  ever,  m  any  way,  prove  unkind  or  unfaithful  to 
you.  While  he  was  a  good  talker,  and  was  always  ready  to  bear  his  part  in 
any  conversation  that  might  come  up,  and  always  spoke  intelligently  and  to 
the  point,  there  was  nothing  that  seemed  monopolizing  in  his  manner, — least 
of  all  was  he  disposed  to  make  himself  the  hero  of  his  own  story. 

Dr.  McJimsey's  mind  was  uncommonly  symmetrical.  His  perceptions  were 
quick  and  clear,  his  judgment  sober,  and  his  taste  formed  after  the  best  mod- 
els. He  was  not  an  impassioned  Preacher,  nor  yet  was  he  a  frigid  and  lifeless 
one ;  but  there  was  a  simple,  dignified  sort  of  earnestness  that  could  hardly 
fail  to  secure  the  attention  of  any  audience.  And  then  there  was  a  rich  vein 
of  evangelical  sentiment  running  through  bis  discourses,  accompanied  not 
unfrequently  with  striking  and  ingenious  illustrations,  which  gave  him  favour 
with  intelligent  as  well  as  devout  hearers.  He  was  a  vigorous  Preacher,  even 
in  his  old  age ;  and  a  sermon  which  he  preached  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
and  not  long  before  his  own  death,  and  which  has  been  published,  is  distin- 
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guished  not  more  for  its  pathos  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  than  for  its  diaste 
and  faultless  st3'le. 

Dr.  McJinisey  was  always  much  at  home  in  Public  Bodies,  and  was  always 
an  active  and  useful  member.  While  his  judgment  was  regarded  with  high 
respect,  he  had  great  facility  at  communicating  his  thoughts,  especially  with 
his  pen  ;  and  whenever  there  was  any  Report  to  be  prepared,  the  committing 
of  it  to  him  was  always  considered  as  a  pledge  that  it  would  be  done  in  the 
most  felicitous  manner.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  business,  and  would  detect  almost  instinctively  the  least  depar- 
ture from  rule,  while  yet  he  was,  by  no  means,  a  stickler  for  indifferent  usages. 
He  possessed,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  catholic  spirit;  one  evidence 
of  which  was  that  other  denominations  honoured  him  as  truly  as  his  own. 

His  Christian  character  was  a  lovely  compound  of  the  various  Christiaii 
graces,  especially  of  the  more  quiet  and  retiring  ones.  He  was  the  subject 
of  a  protracted  and  most  severe  domestic  affliction,  of  which  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  not  be  much  disposed  to  speak.  Once,  however,  when  I  vs8 
riding  with  him,  he  introduced  the  subject,  and,  while  he  evinced  the  deepest, 
tenderest  sensibility,  he  showed  also  the  most  unqualified  and  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will.  His  course  through  the  world  was  comparativelj 
a  noiseless  one,  but  it  was  marked  by  great  consistency,  purity  and  OhristiiB 
elevation.  Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

ROBERT  PROUDFIT 

FROM  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  KENT. 

Nbw  York,  December  16,  1854. 

My  dear  Doctor :  I  have  left  unanswered  too  long  your  letter  respectii^ 
the  late  Dr.  McJimsey.  I  have  endeavoured  to  recall  something  which  might 
be  of  use  to  you  in  your  proposed  biography ;  but  really  I  can  find  little  to 
say  beyond  my  expression  of  deep  respect  for  this  excellent  and  venerable  man, 

I  was  very  young  when  I  entered  his  school.  It  was  established,  I  think, 
in  1814,  when  I  was  only  eleven  years  of  age,  and  I  remained  under  lus  care, 
according  to  my  recollection,  about  two  years.  He  removed  from  Albany,  I 
think,  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  Academy  to  which  I  was 
transferred;  and,  during  the  residue  of  his  life,  I  saw  him  only  once  or 
twice,  when  he  casually  visited  New  York. 

I  remember  him  with  great  affection  and  respect.  He  was  not,  I  imagme, 
a  deep  scholar,  and  the  education  we  received  in  his  school  did  not  approach 
the  English  standard,  nor  that  of  our  classical  schools  in  America  of  tho 
present  time.  But  he  was  a  patient,  intelligent  and  judicious  teacher.  The 
little  Latin,  and  much  less  Greek,  which  I  retain,  I  owe  principally  to  hi? 
tuition ;  and  more  than  this,  he  taught  his  scholars  how  to  study,  and  formed 
in  them  habits  of  self-relying  investigation.  This,  you  will  doubtless  agree 
with  me  in  thinking,  is  the  most  important  gift  of  education. 

Of  his  moral  qualities,— of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  his  life,  no  praise 
can  be  too  high.  I  did  not  know  till  long  after  our  personal  intercourse  had 
ceased,  how  much  sorrow  and  misfortune  this  mild,  amiable  and  pleasing  man 
had  borne  with  uncomplaining  fortitude  and  undisturbed  equanimity.  To  his 
sweetnesa  of  temper,  his  patience  with  the  waywardness  and  wantonness  of 
youth,  his  firm  and  just  government  of  his  school,  and  to  the  deep  and  onob- 
trusive  piety  of  his  daily  life, — ^to  all  this  I  bear  heartfelt  testimony. 

I  was  fond  of  him  while  I  was  his  pupil,  and  years  and  reflection  added 
gratitude  to  my  attachment. 

This  brief  and  simple  expression  of  feeling  is  all  I  can  give  in  answra*  to 
your  request 

Believe  me,  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  KEKT. 


JOHN  M.  MoJIMSEY,  D.D. 
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FROM  THE  REV  JOHN  H.  MORRISON,  D.D., 
Missionary  to  India. 

New  York,  August  4, 1868. 

My  dear  Brother :  My  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc Jimsey  are  of  a  very 
general  character,  and  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  years  of  my  boyhood.  1 
remember  his  once  showing  me  his  Record  of  Baptisms,  and  pointing  to  my 
name  on  the  list.  This,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  on  one  of  only  two  or  three 
visits  which  I  paid  him  after  my  attention  had  been  turned  towards  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Gospel.  It  seemed  to  afford  him  the  utmost  joy  to  see  any  one 
of  his  baptized  children  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  Christ — ^indeed  I 
never  knew  any  minister  of  whom  it  could  be  more  appropriately  said  that  he 
seemed  to  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  see  his  children  walking  in  the  truth. 
He  was  anxious  to  have  me  go  out  as  a  Missionary  from  the  Presbytery  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  but  was  met  by  difficulties  which  he  was  unable  to 
overcome. 

The  three  features  of  his  character  that  have  impressed  themselves  most 
vividly  on  my  memory  are  his  wonderful  cheerfulness,  his  uniform  kindness 
and  courtesy,  and  his  perfect  dignity.  I  never  saw  in  him  the  semblance  of 
•ny  thing  to  indicate  the  least  tendency  to  gloom  or  depression .  The  heavy 
afflictions  with  which  he  was  visited,  during  the  whole  period  of  my  recollec- 
tion of  him,  would  have  crufihed  many  to  the  dust,  and  disabled  them  for  a 
course  of  active  usefulness;  but  I  never  saw  him,  even  under  his  severest 
trials,  when  so  much  as  the  semblance  of  a  cloud  seemed  to  be  resting  upon 
him.  He  was  evidently  sustained  by  an  indwelling,  invisible  power,  that  kept 
his  heart  in  constant  contact  with  the  things  that  are  not  seen  and  are  eter- 
nal. He  seemed  a  noble  illustration  of  God's  faithfulness  to  his  promise  that 
his  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  every  time  of  need.  But,  though  always  cheer- 
ful, I  doubt  whether  any  one  ever  saw  in  him  the  slightest  approach  to  levity 
or  trifling.  His  heart  overflowed  with  kindness.  None  were  so  young  and 
none  so  old,  none  so  rich  and  none  so  poor,  none  so  virtuous  and  none  so 
debased,  but  that  he  was  on  the  alert  to  do  them  good  whenever  it 
was  in  his  power.  He  was  especially  kind  in  his  treatment  of  children. 
I  never  felt  afraid  to  approach  him,  nor  was  I  ever  made  to  feel  that  he 
was  so  great,  or  so  far  above  me,  that  I  might  not  go  and  talk  with  him 
with  perfect  freedom.  With  all  his  kindliness  and  familiarity,  however, 
he  was  uniformly  dignified.  His  words,  his  manner,  every  thing  per- 
taining to  his  deportment,  evinced  a  calm  and  thoughtful  habit  of  mind,  and 
was  fitted  to  awaken  respect  and  veneration.  He  was  a  fine  model  of  a  Chris- 
tian Gentleman.  His  self-respect  never  degenerated  into  arrogance,  nor  his 
courtesy  into  obsequiousness  or  flattery.  In  the  pulpit  and  out  of  the  pulpit, 
his  demonstrations  were  all  worthy  of  an  Ambassador  of  God. 

Believe  me,  very  truly, 

Your  brother  in  the  Lord, 

J.  H.  MORRISON. 

FROM  THE  REV.  MALCOLM  N.  McLAREN,  D.D. 

Newburgh,  October  24,  1856. 
My  dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your   request   for  a 
sketch  of  my  impressions  of  the  late  Dr.  McJimsey.     I  wish  I  could  do  more 
justice  to  the  subject, — which  I  certainly  should  do,  could  I  transfer  to  this 
sheet  the  image  of  that  excellent  man  as  it  exists  in  my  own  mind. 

Although  I  had  not  perhaps  so  close  an  intimacy  with  him  as  some  others 
of  his  clerical  brethren  who  were  nearer  his  age,  yet  I  knew  him  well.     Our 
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fields  of  labour  were  adjacent.  I  was  his  successor  in  one  of  the  Societies  in 
which  he  had  long  and  faithfully  laboured.  We  often  met  on  social  and 
religious  occasions.  He  was  a  not  un frequent  visitor  at  my  house,  and  I  was 
quite  as  often  at  his.  Even  though  my  opportunity  for  knowing  him  had 
been  much  less  favourable,  I  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  a  correct  perception 
of  his  character, — so  free  was  be  from  any  thing  like  disguise,  and  so  much 
and  truly  did  the  man  himself  appear  in  his  every  day  and  every  where 
deportment.  This  remark  is  not  designed  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  was 
unguarded  and  imprudent  in  action  or  in  speech,  garrulously  throwing  oat 
expressions  of  thoughts  and  feelings  as  they  arose  in  his  mind,  or  flitted  m 
lights  and  shadows  over  it — ^he  was  conscientiously  careful  what  thoughts  and 
feelings  he  harboured,  and  no  less  so  what  words  he  uttered.  Reserved  where 
reserve  was  proper, — in  regard  to  all  that  others  had  a  right  to  know,  he  was 
unveiled  and  open.  His  good  sound  sense  and  self  respect  preserved  him  from 
the  weakness  of  affectation;  his  ingenuous  nature  shrunk  from  the  least 
approach  to  dissimulation.  Partly  from  principle  and  partly  from  the  impulse 
of  his  nature, — either  alone  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect — he  carried 
in  his  very  appearance  the  features  of  his  real  character. 

His  manners  were  plain  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  dignified,  and 
perhaps  I  might  add,  courtly.  He  was  every  inch  a  gentleman.  I  will  not 
gay  he  belonged  to  the  old  or  the  modern  school,  although  ho  united  the  pre- 
cision and  dignity  of  the  former  with  the  easy  and  graceful  urbanity  of  the 
latter.  He  belonged  rather  to  that  higher  school,  where  true  politeness  is 
taught,  not  with  reference  to  movement  and  attitude,  but  by  implanting  thft 
spirit  of  Christian  courtesy  in  the  heart.  The  courteous  bearing  wlu<^ 
always  marked  his  conduct  was  not  the  result  of  studied  attention  to  conven- 
tional rules — it  was  the  effect  of  his  instinctive  pei*ception  of  the  proprieties 
of  life;  of  his  correct  impulsive  appreciation  of  what  becomes  the  Man,  the 
Christian  and  the  Christian  Minister ;  and  of  that  true  kindness  of  spirit 
which  prompts  its  possessor  every  where,  and  under  all  circumstances,  with- 
out ostentation  or  without  effort,  to  promote  the  comfort  of  others.  His 
politeness,  like  his  breathing,  was  not  the  effect  of  design,  of  plan,  of  efibrt,.— 
it  was  natural,  spontaneous,  unavoidable,  a  necessary  function,  an  attribate 
of  the  man. 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  equanimity.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
natural  temperament,  grace  had  schooled  and  subdued  it  into  great  evenness 
and  self-command.  If  he  did  not  often  rise  into  great  elevation  of  spirits, 
he  seldom  sunk  into  great  depression.  If  what  the  old  Scotch  folks  caU 
poutker  had  a  place  in  his  bosom, — and  he  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  that 
commodity, — be  was  generally  careful  to  keep  it  stowed  away  in  its  pruper 
magazine,  where  the  attrition  of  a  careless  foot,  or  the  advent  of  a  floatii^ 
spark,  might  not  produce  ignition.  Though,  during  a  large  portion  of  his 
life,  he  was  sorely  tried  by  severe  affliction  of  members  of  his  fomily,  yet 
such  was  his  ordinary  composure  and  calmness  of  spirit  that  those  not 
acquainted  with  his  history  might  be  daily  conversant  with  him  withoat  sus- 
pecting that  he  was  enduring  heavy  trouble.  Never,  excepting  in  the  closest 
intimacy  of  most  confiding  friendship,  did  he  give  any  verbal  intimation,  and 
seldom  did  his  countenance  indicate,  that  he  was  daily  drinking  the  cup  of 
affliction.  This  did  not  arise  from  any  lack  of  tenderness — few  men  possessed 
quicker  or  finer  sensibilities.  Neither  did  it  arise  from  pride,  afibcting  a 
stoical  apathy,  or  a  philosophical  superiority  to  the  sorrows  of  life.  Suck 
pride  had  no  place  in  his  heart.  Nor  was  it  any  want  of  conjugal  or  fiitherlj 
regard.  In  these  and  in  all  the  relations  of  Ufe,  he  was  considerate,  atten- 
tive, gentle,  affectionate.  It  was  the  piety  of  a  sanctified  soul  shining  out  ia 
bis  life.     It  was  the  meekness  of  a  subdued  spirit  acquiescing  in  the  will  of 
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his  Lord  and  Master.  It  was  the  power  of  faith  rejoicing  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  a  Covenant  God,  and  giving  a  practical  utterance  to  the  sentiment 
of  Job, — «  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not 
receive  evil  ?" 

Dr.  McJimsey  was  a  godly  man.  Probably  it  would  not  be  transcending 
the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  he  w^  eminently  so.  No  one  who  knew  him 
could  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  piety.  It  proved  itself,  not  by  ostentatious  ex- 
hibitions, but  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  It  was  not  confined  to  times 
and  places.  At  all  times,  and  wherever  he  went,  it  went  with  him,  as  the 
radiations  of  light  move  with  the  moving  of  a  lamp  that  burneth.  If  it  was 
not  always  equally  full  and  clear,  it  was  always  unequivocal.  It  was  re- 
moved as  far  as  possible  from  that  which  is  spasmodic  and  fitful.  Staidness 
was  an  attribute  of  his  piety,  as  well  as  of  himself.  It  was  not  a  monthly — 
blooming  and  fading  with  the  changes  of  the  moon ;  nor  was  it  an  annual, 
which,  however  beautifully  adorned  with  foliage  under  the  summer  sun, 
withers  into  barrenness  at  the  approach  of  the  wintry  blast.  It  was  an  ever- 
green, retaining  its  beauty  and  manifesting  increasing  attractiveness  amidst  the 
storms  and  snows  of  winter.  Although  like  every  thing  connected  with  our 
poor  humanity,  it  sometimes  varied  in  its  appearance,  it  always  exhibited 
a  good  degree  of  the  freshness  of  "  the  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season."  And  although,  like  the  tall 
mountain  pine,  it  sometimes  bent  before  the  force  of  the  storm,  yet,  in  all  its 
swaying  to  and  fro,  it  always  pointed  and  reached  towards  Heaven.  I  have 
seen  him  in  various  circumstances,  and  sometimes  amidst  exciting  elements, 
and  himself  excited,  though  not  often ;  but  I  never  saw  him  when  he  ap- 
peared to  be  unmindful  of  what  became  him  as  a  Man,  and  an  Ambassador  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

As  a  man  of  talents  and  substantial  mental  furniture.  Dr.  McJimsey  occu- 
pied a  highly  respectable  standing.  He  possessed  a  sound  mind,  well  culti- 
vated and  well  stored.  Not  at  all  deficient  in  general  intelligence,  he  was  par- 
ticularly well  informed  in  whatever  pertained  to  his  own  profession.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  made  much  use  of  them  in  his  pulpit 
exercises.  His  understanding  was  clear  and  discriminating.  If  his  imagina- 
tion was  not  quick  and  lively,  it  was  always  chaste.  His  position  among  edu- 
cated men,  and  his  general  influence  in  society,  are  not  to  be  attributed  so 
much  to  any  one  prominent  talent  as  to  the  general  harmony  of  his  intellect- 
ual powers.  He  had  that  happy  combination  of  mental  and  moral  properties 
which  qualifies  less  for  occasional  dazzling  exhibition  than  for  steady  and  per->- 
manent  usefulness.  Good  sound  judgment  had  more  to  do  in  making  up  the 
aggregate  of  his  usefulness  than  originality  of  thought  or  elegance  of  expres- 
sion. If  his  mind  did  not  move  as  fast  as  the  minds  of  some  others,  it  moved  as 
sure.  If  it  did  not  come  as  quickly  to  its  conclusions,  it  usually  came  to 
them  quite  as  correctly.  What  was  lacking  in  celerity  was  compensated  in 
strength.  No  one  who  knew  him  would  ascribe  to  him  the  mental  qualities 
that  glitter ;  but  he  had,  in  more  than  usual  degree,  those  which  are  practi- 
cal and  useful.  He  seldom  let  fly  those  scintillations  which,  however  brilliant 
at  the  moment,  so  often  prove,  when  subsequently  examined,  to  be  nothing 
but  cinders.  But  whether  in  the  coolness  of  reflective  conversation  or  in  the 
animation  of  heated  debate,  his  mind  always  gave  out  the  ring  of  the  true 
metal. 

Whether  he  should  be  pronounced  eloquent  or  not,  would  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  taste  of  the  hearer.  If  eloquence  consists  in  fluent  thoughts,  glibness 
of  utterance,  theatric  attitudes  and  violent  gesture,  or  in  sentiments  adorned 
with  florid  imagery,  and  very  prettily  and  gracefully  delivered.  Dr.  McJimsey 
was  at  a  respectable  remove  from  eloquent.     But  if  it  consists  in  appropriate 
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and  connected  thonght,  clearly  conceived,  and  clearly,  forcibly  and  feelinglT 
expressed,  then  he  was  eloquent  beyond  the  majority  of  his  compeers. 

If  he  was  not  what  is  commonly  termed  a  great  Preacher,  he  was  what  is 
far  better,  a  good  one.  He  showed  both  his  wisdom  and  his  piety  in  the 
selection  of  subjects  for  his  pulpit  discussions,  or  rather  in  confining  himself 
to  those  which  the  adorable  Master  has  himself  assigned.  Familiar  as  be 
was  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  he  bad  no  need,  and,  loving  those  truths  as 
he  did,  he  had  no  desire,  to  occupy  the  sacred  hours  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Sanctuary  in  the  discussion  of  political,  scientific  or  literary  matters.  He 
never  introduced  secular  subjects  into  the  pulpit.  The  Bible  furnished  hira 
with  texts  not  only,  but  with  subjects,  and  suggested  the  mode,  or  at  least 
the  spirit,  in  which  they  should  be  handled.  The  themes  which  engaged  his 
most  frequent  attention,  and  on  which  he  most  delighted  to  linger,  were  those 
which  cluster  around  the  Cross.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  nor  of  any  of  its  doctrines,  however  unpopular,  or  however  contrary 
to  the  pride  and  wisdom  of  the  world.  He  gloried  in  them,  and  made  thera 
the  glory  of  his  discourses  and  of  his  life.  He  was  thoroughly  of  the  old 
Scotch  School  in  his  Theology,  a  Calvinist  of  the  Calvinists,  as  Paul  was  a 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, — pure  and  full-blooded.  By  the  unyielding  tenadty 
with  which  he  clung  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  the  tolerance 
and  kindness  with  which  he  treated  those  who  difiered  with  him,  he  showed 
that  the  spirit  of  truth  was  enshrined  in  his  heart. 

In  the  pulpit,  offering  the  prayers  of  the  people  to  God,  or  delivering  the 
message  of  God  to  the  people,  he  was  always  serious  and  affectionate.  It  is 
rarer  praise,  and  no  less  deserved,  to  say  he  was  always  serious  and  affec- 
tionate out  of  the  pulpit.  Even  his  cheerfulness  had  an  air  of  serionsness 
about  it,  which  savoured  strongly  of  the  fragrance  of  the  closet,  and  his 
seriousness  was  characterized  with  a  cheerful  elevation  of  spirit,  which 
betrayed  the  sacred  source  whence  it  was  derived.  Seen  any  where,  he  would 
be  recognized  as  a  Mmister  of  Christ.  None  who  attended  his  ministry,  or 
heard  him  but  occasionally,  could  fail  of  receiving  the  impression  that  the 
principle  that  governed  him  was  love  to  God  and  to  the  souls  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Those  who  heard  him  oftenest,  and  knew  him  best,  carried  this 
impression  deepest  in  their  hearts. 

Whether  we  contemplate  our  departed  friend  as  to  his  natural  endowments, 
his  educational  acquirements,  his  general  intelligence,  his  habits  of  thought, 
his  elucidations  of  Divine  truth  and  his  faithful  application  of  it  to  his 
hearers,  and  the  happy  illustration  of  the  power  of  grace  which  he  gave  in 
his  life;  he  appears  to  have  been  admirably  fitted  for  the  work  in  which  he 
was  so  long  and  so  faithfully  engaged. 

Wishing  you  success  in  the  enterprise  to  which  this  is  a  trifiing  contriba- 
tion,  and  the  blessing  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  upon  all  your  labours, 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

MALCOLM  N.  McLAREH. 
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ALEXANDER  PORTER. 

1796—1836. 
FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  T.  PRESSLY,  D.D 

Alleghbnt,  February  18, 1863. 

Kev.  and  dear  Brother:  In  conformity  with  your  request,  I  famish  the  fol- 
lowing brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  my  old  friend  and  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Porter. 

Alexander  Porter  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  the  year  1770.  After 
leoeiving  the  mdiments  of  a  classical  education  in  his  native  State,  he  took  his 
collegiate  course  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  during  the  Presidency  of  Dr. 
Nesbit.  There  being,  at  that  time,  no  Theological  Seminary  under  the  care  of  the 
Associate  Refomaed  Church,  he  pursued  the  study  of  Divinity  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  John  Jamison,  of  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  the  year  1796.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ordained  to  the  office  of 
the  Holy  Ministry,  and  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  United  Congregations  of  Cedar 
Spring  and  Long  Cane,  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C.  In  a  few  years  after  Mr. 
Porter  entered  upon  his  pastoral  labours,  the  congregations  under  his  care  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  one  of  them  was  sufficiently  large  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
his  time.  Accordingly,  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Congregation  of  Long  Cane  was 
relinquished,  and  his  undivided  attention  was  devoted  to  Cedar  Spring.  Here  he 
laboured  with  much  acceptance,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success,  until  the  year 
1814,  when  he  removed  to  the  State  of  Ohio;  and,  in  the  year  following,  was 
instaUed  Pastor  of  the  Congregation  of  Hopewell,  in  Preble  County.  Here  he 
continued  to  labour  assiduously  and  successfully,  in  a  large  congregation,  till  the 
year  1833 ;  when,  in  consequence  of  declining  health,  he  relinquished  his  pastoral 
charge.  After  this,  he  preached  occasionally,  as  the  state  of  his  health  would 
permit,  for  somewhat  more  than  a  year ;  and  finally  closed  his  active  and  useful 
life  on  the  29th  of  March,  1836,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  a  glorious  immor- 
tality. 

Mr.  Porter  was  an  interesting  and  acceptable  Preacher.  His  tall  and  erect 
fimn,  his  solemn  and  dignified  appearance,  his  placid  countenance  and  penetrating 
eye,  his  clear  and  melodious  voice,  and  his  simple  and  persuasive  manner,  all 
combined  to  inspire  the  hearer  with  awe.  He  excelled  particularly  in  a  plm, 
simple  exhibition  of  God's  Word,  possessing  the  happy  foculty  of  unfolding  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  common  people,  while  it  was 
never  otheiwise  than  acceptable  to  the  cultivated  mind.  Easy  and  fisuniliar  in  his 
manners,  he  was  an  agreeable  companion ;  social  in  his  disposition,  he  was  always 
welcome  to  the  domestic  circle ;  and  both  the  young  and  the  aged  eagerly  sought 
his  society.  While  he  filled  the  pulpit  with  dignity,  his  deportment  in  his  inter- 
ocmrse  with  society  was  such  as  became  a  good  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  a 
necessary  result,  his  influence,  both  with  the  people  and  with  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  was  very  great,  and  there  are  probably  few  men  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  introducing  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  a  greater  number  of  persons 
who  have  adorned  their  Christian  profession  by  a  consistent  deportment 

Mr.  Porter  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Miami  University  from  1819  till  his  death. 
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Mr.  Porter's  only  publication  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  was  a  pampUei 
of  considerable  size  on  the  Arminian  controversy,  in  reply  to  one  from  a  Mr. 
Glenn,  a  Methodist  Preacher.  Indeed,  during  the  active  period  of  his  life,  the 
fitcilitiea  for  printing  in  South  Carolina  were  so  limited  that  few  oompanUivdj  of 
the  ministry  published  any  thing. 

Mr.  Porter  was  married,  in  1796,  to  Maiy,  daughter  of  John  and  Nancy 
Cochran,  who  resided  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  within  the  limits  of  his  pasto* 
ral  charge.  They  had  nine  children, — faar  sons  and  five  dao^ters,  ax  of  whom 
survived  their  fether.  His  second  son,  Alexander^  is  a  respectable  Physician  and 
a  Ruling  Elder  in  the  Church,  and  resides  in  Fairhaven,  Preble  County,  O.  His 
third  son,  James  C,  is  a  worthy  minister  in  the  United  Presbytman  Ghnrcik, 
residing  in  Little  Rock,  HL  In  consequence  of  declining  healUi,  he  baa  reoeoUy 
demitted  his  pastoral  charge. 

Such,  Dear  Sir,  is  a  very  meagre  sketch  of  the  history,  and  a  yeiy  imperfaci 
delineation  of  the  character,  of  a  singularly  excellent  man,  whom  I  knew  wdl, 
under  whose  ministry  I  had  my  early  training,  and  whom  I  snoceeded  in  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Congr^tion  of  Cedar  Spring,  of  which  I  had  the  overai^ 
for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  my  ministerial  life.  I  have  stated  nothing  wfaieh 
any  one  who  knew  him  would  cc«sider  extravagant.  Though  he  was  not  a  man 
to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  world,  he  was  a  good  scholar,  an  agreeable  speaker, 
and  profoundly  tuxiuainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  With  serious  p^bodb, 
whether  in  humble  life  or  in  cultivated  society,  he  was  a  fevourite  Preacher.  And 
it  is  a  feet  wor^y  of  notice  that  there  are  now  persons  who  were  trained  under 
his  ministry  in  Cedar  Spring,  or  their  ofi-spring,  who  are  members  of  our  Chunh 
in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and,  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  they  exemplify  the  life  and  power  of  religion. 

But  you  will  see  that  I  possess  little  skill  in  drawing  a  character,  while  I  haie 
a  good  model  before  me.  K  these  few  hints  can  be  of  any  service  to  yofu,  tiiej 
are  at  your  disposal. 

Wiping  you  great  success  in  your  kbours,  I  am,  witih  great  r^jaid,  your 
friend  and  brother, 

JOHN  T.  PRESSLT. 


JAMES  GRAY,  D.D. 

1797—1824, 
FROM  THE  REV.  C.  G.  McLEAN,  D.D. 

FoET  Plain,  N.  Y.,  December  20, 1818. 
My  dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your  request,  in  sending  yon  sodi 
notices  of  the  life  of  my  beloved  and  venerated  relative  as  are  within  my  reach. 
James  Gray  was  bom  December  25, 1770,  in  Ccnroam,  County  of  MoDag> 
ban,  Ireland.  He  was  descended  of  fiunilies  of  great  respectability  and  suhstan- 
tial  wealth.  His  fitther  was  the  late  Capt  John  Gray,  of  the  above  m^tioiied 
place,  and  commanded  a  company  of  the  celebrated  Irish  volunteers  under  Lord 
Charlemont  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Niblock.  He  was  himself  the 
first  bom  of  the  fiunily,  which  consisted  of  four  sons  and  three  dao^^iten. 
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From  childhood  he  mas  devoted  to  stady,  and  had  do  taste  for  any  other  employ- 
ment His  fikther  was  disposed  to  &11  in  with  his  predilections  thus  early  mani- 
fested, and  gave  him  every  opportunity  for  the  culture  of  his  mind  that  his 
amhition  coveted.  He  was  hunself  a  person  not  only  of  great  compass  and 
soundness  of  mind  and  decision  of  character,  but  of  genuine  and  earnest  piety ; 
and  it  was  his  highest  ambition,  in  respect  to  his  son,  that  he  should  be  an  able 
and  fistithful  Minister  of  the  New  Testament.  He  lived  to  witness  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  pious  desire. 

After  going  throu^  the  elementary  branches  of  his  education,  he  entered  the 
College  of  Glasgow,  in  1790;  and,  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  several 
classes  he  attended,  he  graduated  in  April,  1793.  His  diploma  bears  the  signa- 
tures of  fourteen  Professors. 

His  theological  studies  were  prosecuted  principally  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  Hie  Fathers  of  the  Secession  in  Ireland,  the  late  Rev.  John  Rogers,  of  Bally- 
bay.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Monaghan.  After  preaching  some 
time  to  vacant  churches  of  the  denomination  of  Burghers,  with  great  acceptance, 
he  took  his  letter  of  dismission  and  recommendation  from  the  Presbyteiy  of 
Armagh,  of  which,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  become  a  member,  (May  10,  1797,) 
with  a  view  of  finding  a  home  on  these  Western  shores.  Having,  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  married  the  vndow  of  John  McLean,  M.D.,  he,  with  his  wife  and 
her  two  children,  shortly  after,  embarked  from  Newry,  and,  in  the  month  of  June, 
landed  in  New  York.  In  the  succeeding  autumn  he  was  settled  in  West  Hebron, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
teiy of  Washington.  There  he  remained,  in  a  retired  and  even  obscure  field  of 
labour,  until  the  M  of  1803,  when,  having  received  a  unanimous  call  from  ihe 
Church  in  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  in  connection  with  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod,  he  accepted  the  call  and  removed  to  that  city. 

In  1805  he  received  the  honorary  d^ee  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Hie  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Next  to  Dr.  Mason,  he  had  probably  the  most  important  agency  in  establish- 
ing the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  That  institution  he  always  regarded  with  the  deepest  interest,  and 
in  various  ways  lent  it  his  cordial  and  efficient  support.  Knowing,  as  he  did,  the 
value  of  the  hi^est  intellectual  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  it  was  a  fiivourito 
object  with  him  to  increase  the  facilities  of  theological  education  as  &r  as 
possible. 

In  1808  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  and  management  of  the  Phik- 
delphia  Bible  Society,  (the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country,)  and,  after 
the  first  year,  was,  for  a  long  time,  its  Corresponding  Secretary. 

About  this  time  he,  in  connection  with  Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie,  opened  a  Classical 
and  Scientific  Academy,  which  was  well  sustained  for  several  years.  At  length, 
however.  Dr.  Gray  came  to  feel  that  his  labours  in  the  Academy  interfered  too 
much  with  his  appropriate  duties  as  a  Minister ;  and,  as  he  had  accomplished  the 
principal  object  for  which  he  had  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  he  and  his  asso- 
ciate, by  mutual  consent,  dissolved  the  connection.  Shortly  after  this  he  demit- 
ted  bis  pastoral  charge  of  the  Spruce  Street  Church  and  removed  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 

Having  long  contemplated  publishing  his  views  on  certain  points  in  Theology, 
he  determined  not  to  enter  again  into  the  pastoral  relation.     But,  to  support  him« 
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self  and  his  fkmilj,  he  opened  a  select  school  in  Baltimore,  which  ma  very  pTOS* 
perous  during  the  whole  time  that  he  presided  over  it  Here  he  composed  and 
published  his  *•  Mediatorial  Reign  of  the  Son  of  God."  He  began,  also,  his 
Theological  Review ;  but,  as  this  was  not  sofficientlj  patronized,  and  as  he  had  do 
funds  to  throw  away,  it  was  not  continued  beyond  the  first  year — ^four  numben 
only  were  issued. 

In  the  spring  of  1823  he,  with  his  &mily,  came  to  reside  with  me  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  occurred  September  20,  1824, 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Gray's  published  works  are  a  Sermon  entitled  Present  Duty;  A  Disser- 
tation on  the  Priesthoods  of  Melchisedec,  Aaron  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
The  Fiend-  of  the  Reformation  Detected ;  Concio  ad  Clerum ;  The  Mediatorial 
Reign ;  and  the  Theological  Review.  Had  his  life  been  spared,  he  had  in- 
tended publishing  another  work  or  two,  provided  sufficient  encouragement  had 
been  given  to  ja<3tify  it. 

His  habits  as  a  student  were  m  some  respects  remarkaUe.  His  devo^n  to 
his  studies  was  so  intense  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  thing  about  hinL  He  was 
as  collected  amid  confusion  and  uproar  as  when  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
study.  When  he  was  not  reading  or  writing,  he  would  often  be  walking,  run- 
ning or  leaping,  and  still  prosecuting  his  studies  in  connection  with  this  bodily 
exeroise.  When  on  horseback,  which  was  his  fiivourite  mode  ci  traveUing,  hk 
friends  had  little  difficulty  in  determining  whether  or  not  he  was  engaged  in  deep 
thought  by  the  gait  of  his  horse :  if  it  was  slow,  it  was  an  indication  that  he  was 
relaxing  his  faculties, — ^if  rapid,  it  indicated,  with  equal  certainty,  that  his  mind 
was  occupied  in  profound  contemplation.  So  perfectly  were  his  fiicolties  under 
his  control  that  he  could  stop  at  any  point  in  his  course,  attend  to  what  turned 
up  at  the  moment,  and  then  resume,  as  if  his  thoughts  had  suffered  no  diversioiL 
These  characteristics  he  retained  even  to  the  last.  Few  men  kept  up  the  whole 
circle  of  thought,  traversed  by  the  three  professions,  more  completely  than  he  did. 
With  Hebrew,  Greek  and  l^tin  he  was  perfectly  femiliar.  Whatever  was  best 
worth  knowing  in  Sacred  or  Profene  History  he  had  at  hand.  With  ihe  natural 
and  abstract  sciences  he  was  so  fiuniliar  that  he  was  able  to  converse  and  even  to 
debate  to  advantage  with  their  respective  Professors.  His  personal  appearance 
was  striking.  In  height  he  was  about  five  feet,  eight  inches ;  muscular ;  without 
any  tendency  to  corpulency ;  every  limb  fully  developed,  and  all  the  joints  well 
knit  together,  and  every  thing  about  his  frame  indicating  great  activity,  strength 
and  power  of  endurance.  His  complexion  was  fair,  inclining  to  the  florid ;  his 
lips  thin  and  compressed ;  his  nose  ar^uiline ;  his  eyes  blue,  and  his  ibr^iead  fully 
developed  in  the  perceptive  and  intellectual  regions.  His  temperament  was  san- 
guine, his  friendships  ardent  and  enduring,  his  antipathies  few  and  short  lived. 
He  rarely  lost  a  firiend  in  the  most  exciting  and  protracted  debates,  and  as  rarely 
made  an  enemy.  Moral  truth,  particularly  as  it  lies  in  the  ins{Hred  page,  was 
the  great  central  attraction  of  his  soul.  For  that  he  lived  and  ]ab(Huied  and 
prayed.  He  held  it  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  and  brou^t  ^31  the  eneigioB  of 
his  mind  and  heart  to  its  vindication. 

In  all  the  relations  of  life,  as  Husband,  Father,  Pastor,  Citizen,  he  was  fiuth- 
fiil,  amiable  and  conciliatory.  The  rich  respected  and  the  poor  loved  him.  The 
intelligent  found  an  instructive  companion  in  him,  and  the  ignorant,  one  whom 
they  might  ever  approach  without  fear.     And  though  he  had  never  any  childrmof 
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his  own,  he  found  in  his  step-son  and  daughter  two  whom  he  ooold  not  have 
loved  more  fervently,  if  they  had  been  his  own ;  and  they  merely  knew  that  he 
was  not  their  father  according  to  the  flesh — in  every  other  respect  they  felt  that 
they  were  not  fiitherless.  His  memory  they  cherish  in  their  love,  gratitude  and 
veneration,  in  the  fond  hope  of  ere  long  meeting  him  in  glory. 

Your  very  sincere  friend, 

C.  G.  McLEAN. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  M.  DUNCAN,  D.D. 

Baltimobe,  October  28,  1848. 

Dear  Sir :  Your  letter  of  the  10th  instant  requests  me  to  furnish  you  with 
my  «<  recollections  "  of  the  late  Dr.  Gray.  The  appeal  has  worked  up  sensi- 
bilities which,  originating  with  my  early  years,  when  Divine  Providence 
ordained  his  ri^ht  to  a  moral  parentage  over  my  undisciplined  mind,  and 
remaining  through  the  toils  and  struggles  of  my  maturer  life,  I  would  most 
sacredly  cherish,  now  that  his  Master  has  called  him  home.  I  knew  him  well, 
loved  him  dearly,  and  confided  in  him  without  reserve.  But  I  wield  not  the 
pen  that  is  adequate  to  do  him  justice.  You  say  well,  when  you  speak  of 
him  as  "one  of  the  greater"  I  would  say  one  of  the  greatest  "lights  of 
the  American  pulpit."  The  late  Dr.  Mason  was  in  my  house,  when  the  news 
of  his  loved  companion's  decease  reached  our  city,  and,  on  being  told  of  it, 
bowing  his  head,  the  big  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  he  observed, — "  the 
greatest  man  I  ever  knew."  Leaving  me  the  next  day,  feeble  and  tottermg  as  he 
was,  he  bade  me  farewell,  saying,  not  only  in  words,  but  with  his  own  expressive 
countenance, — the  finest  I  ever  beheld, — **  I  shall  soon  be  with  Dr.  Gray." 

His  Creator  had  richly  endowed  him.  His  mind  was  of  the  first  order, 
and  his  heart  of  equal  claims, — both  nicely  balanced,  and  properly  adjusted 
in  his  high  character.  The  delicacies  and  refinements  of  intellectual  inter- 
course he  knew  well  how  to  appreciate, — rendering  due  respect  to  age,  willing 
that  equals  should  rise  to  any  eminence  to  which  talent  or  providential  cir- 
cumstances apparently  called  them ;  kind  and  condescending  to  the  young, 
whom  he  was  ever  ready  to  encourage  and  assist ;  "  compassionate  to  the 
ignorant  and  them  that  are  out  of  the  way ;"  never  indulging  the  habit  of 
speaking  evil  of  others,  yet  making  others  see  and  feel  that  he  had  a  high 
and  keen  sense  of  honour.  One  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  first 
class  of  these,  and  which  you  may  take  as  a  guaranty  for  all  the  rest,  I  heard 
him  relate,  when  advance  in  life  allowed  me  the  intimacy  which  the  remark 
implies.  When  the  venerable  Dr.  Reid,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  most 
unqualified  respect,  appeared  upon  the  Collep;e  Green,  the  students  always 
took  off  their  hats,  to  which  this  beloved  Professor  uniformly  responded  by 
the  corresponding  token.  This,  the  youthful  Gray  determined  he  would  not 
do ;  assigning  to  me,  as  his  reason,  that  he  exceedingly  disliked  to  give  the 
feeble  old  man  so  much  trouble.  Many  would  not  so  accurately  discriminate 
between  a  fashionable  custom  and  so  happy  and  appropriate  a  moral  reason 
for  omitting  it. 

On  second  thought,  it  seems  to  me  that  T  may  as  well  inform  you  of 
another  circumstance,  illustrative  of  his  regard  for  the  young.  It  occurred 
to  myself,  during  a  period  of  toil  and  sorrow  that  I  am  destined  never  to 
forget,  and  through  whose  results  I  am  still  passing  on  to  the  judgment-seat, 
foil  of  hope,  and  without  any  personal  regrets.  In  the  midst  of  my  painful 
investigations,  I  said  to  him, — "  Doctor,  I  am  somewhat  offended  with  you." 
"  And  what  about,  pray.  Sir?"  be  replied.  "Why  you  know  I  am  walking 
tfrrough  troubles,  through  which  you  have  given  me  much  reason  to  believe 
you  have  yourself  passed  in  your  early  years.  I  come  to  yon  with  my 
Vol   IX.  13 
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problems  and  seeking  relief.  Instead  of  sympathetically  relieving  me,  yon  pat 
me  under  a  course  of  catechism,  until  you  find  out  how  far  I  have  gone,  and 

then  you  leave  me."     He  answered  to  the  following  effect, "  I  know  it ;  I 

have  done  so  on  purpose,  and  have  treated  my  son  in  the  same  way.  Yon 
have  your  own  work  to  do, — ^your  own  place  to  fill.  We  are  in  an  unkind 
and  misjudging  world.  After  a  while,  when  circumstances  may  require  you 
to  tell  your  own  thoughts,  that  world  will  be  mean  enough  to  say  you  got 
your  ideas  from  me ;  and  I  am  determined,  so  far  as  my  conduct  can  do 
it,  to  deprive  that  world  of  the  power  of  saying  so  with  truth.  Go  on, 
and  God  bless  you."  I  answered, — « Oh,  if  that  is  your  reason,  I  forgive 
you."  In  the  midst  of  my  struggles,  or  rather  when  others  discovered  what 
I  was  about,  he  died.  Have  I  not  good  cause  to  remember  him,  after  having 
been  brought  so  close  in  contact  with  a  mind  so  superior,  and  that  was 
honourable  enough  to  entertain  such  prospective  views?  He  always  treated 
the  young  student  with  kindness,  desirous  that  his  honours  might  be  high 
and  wcU-dcserved.  I  heard  him  ask,  in  one  of  his  speeches  before  the 
Synod,  when  the  Act  to  establish  a  Theological  Seminary  was  under  discus- 
sion, and  when  it  was  by  some  urged  that  thereby  the  older  ministry  would 
be  thrown  into  the  shade, — <<  What  father  ever  regretted  that  his  son  should 
be  a  wiser  and  better  man  than  himself?" 

The  education  of  his  early  years  must  have  been  thorough ;  his  college  life 
must  have  been  a  laborious  one.  In  other  words,  the  foundations  must  have 
been  laid  deep  and  broad ;  for  the  intellectual  superstructure  he  so  assiduously 
reared  in  after  life  was  mighty.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  profound  metaphy- 
sician, an  original,  accurate  and  incessant  thinker.  His  reading  was  exten- 
sive; his  researches  were  various;  his  views  ofttimes  startling;  his  communi- 
cations prompt,  never  betraying  any  deficiency  by  stereotype  thoughts  or 
phrases,  but  always  fresh  and  vigorous.  No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  who  can 
estimate  mind,  particularly  when  it  is  in  full  action,  whether  corresponding 
with  him  in  general  sentiment  or  not,  would  hesitate  to  accord  all  this  to  Dr. 
Gray,  and  more.     Let  his  works  speak  for  themselves. 

I  have  often  endeavoured  to  form  for  myself  a  full  idea  of  this  noble  mui, 
and  have  as  often  retreated  into  his  own  description  of  one  whom,  in  his 
"  Fiend  of  the  Reformation  Detected,"  he  styles  "  the  Intbstigator."  "  The 
Advocate  of  truth,"  which  is  another  character  most  inimitably  portrayed  in 
that  book,  he  certainly  was ;  but  then  he  grew  into  the  iNVESTiaATOB.  He 
never  could  have  drawn  these  so  entirely  to  the  life  had  he  not  learned  the 
exercises  of  their  various  intellectual  powers  from  experience.  Nor  do  I  won- 
der that  Dr.  Mason  expressed  the  opinion  of  him  that  I  have  already  referred 
to,  and  that,  in  relation  to  his  annual  visit  to  Philadelphia,  during  the  winttf 
recess  of  the  Seminary,  he  should  assign  one  of  his  reasons  to  be  that  he 
might  have  a  chat  with  Dr.  Gray. 

Dr.  Gray  belonged  to  the  Oalvinistic  school,  and  has  pronounced  the  highest 
eulogy  upon  the  spirit  of  that  sect.  He  says :  «  The  peculiar  attribute  which 
has  distinguished  the  Calvin istic  sect  in  all  nations,  and  in  all  ages,  is  a  firm 
and  stubborn  faith.  I  use  these  epithets  in  their  fullest  and  most  favourable 
sense.  A  Calvinist  will  believe  God's  Word,  but  he  will  believe  nothing  else, 
in  matters  of  religion."  Yet  high  as  this  estimate  is,  he  did  not  consider  that 
any  right  existed  in  that  sect,  nor  does  he  suppose  that  it  had  ever  been  legiti- 
mately assumed,  to  cripple  his  powers  of  thought  or  to  control  his  conscience; 
but  adds, — «  Talk  to  him  (a  Calvinist)  of  the  decisions  of  ten  thousand  coun- 
cils, he  cares  nothing  about  them,  and  indeed  rarely  gives  himself  trouble  to 
know  any  thing  about  them."  Again,  he  says,  "All  the  world  should  know^ 
that  we  are  not  disposed  to  surrender  to  any  authority  the  liberty  with  whith 
< Christ  has  made  us  free;'    the  liberty  of  submitting  our  consciences  to  no 
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authoritj  but  his  own,  and  of  knowing  no  law  of  duty  but  his  law,  which  is 
the  perfect  law  of  liberty.  Those  who  know  this  conscientious  liberty,  should 
be  open  and  candid,  but  at  the  same  time  modest  in  asserting  it."  He  freely 
availed  himself  of  this  liberty,  as  his  writings  abundantly  show.  How  far 
this  Invbstigator  might  have  used  this  liberty,  had  it  pleased  God  to  have 
spared  him  to  this  day,  when  the  mass  of  mankind  may  be  seen  marshalled  in 
polemic  strife,  and  the  question  of  right  in  every  form  is  convulsing  both 
Church  and  State,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

There  is  a  mental  faculty  which  is  rare,  and  which  he  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree — it  is  that  which  enabled  Solomon  to  acquire  his  peculiar  fame, 
even  among  inspired  writers,  and  which  has  afforded  so  rich  a  repast  to  the 
Church  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  Here  Dr.  Gray  stands  almost  unrivalled. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  profound,  and  his  observation  on  society 
and  social  manners  was  keen  and  accurate.  Here  he  had  often  a  tangled  skein 
to  unravel,  but  he  unravelled  it.  This  power,  so  peculiar  and  yet  so  valuable, 
gave  him  great  advantages  in  enabling  him  to  illustrate  to  the  common  sense 
of  men  general  principles  on  which  he  ever  reasoned,  and  great  confidence  in 
the  prospective  views  he  took.  It  fully  explains  a  remark  I  once  heard  him 
make,  which  might  seem  to  many  quite  enigmatical.  He  had  taken  a  long 
journey  on  horseback,  having  been  sent  to  preach  to  a  vacant  congregation. 
The  Presbytery  to  which  he  belonged  was  small,  and  long  rides  were  frequently 
assigned  to  the  several  members.  He  was  complaining  of  his  fatigue  and  dissipa- 
tion of  thought,  occasioned  by  the  rough  and  protracted  exercise.  A  young 
clergyman  or  student,  kno\iring  that  he  never  wrote  his  sermons,  asked  him  how 
he  could  preach  under  such  circumstances.  He  replied,  "  I  make  every  man  I 
meet  study  my  sermon  for  me."  Thus  he  was  always  observing  ;  reading  society 
instead  of  books,  studying  man  instead  of  the  volumes  he  had  left  behind. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  a  lecturer  or  expositor,  rather  than  a  serraonizer. 
We  have  his  views  on  the  comparative  merits  of  these  modes  of  pulpit  exhibi- 
tion, detailed  in  the  conclusion  of  his  «  Mediatorial  Reign."     See  page  431,  432. 

"  Preparation  for  the  weekly  exposition  of  Scripture  compels  a  minister  to 
be  a  diligent  student.  It  keeps  him  habitually  engaged  over  the  whole  field 
of  literature,  languages,  criticism,  history,  chronology,  laws,  antiquities,  every 
thing.  A  good  expositor  of  Scnpture  must  become  a  learned  divine,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  his  faculties.  Who  enjoys  the  benefit  ?  Himself  first, 
and  next  the  Church.  Young  preachers  are  apt  to  shrink  back  from  the 
difficulties  which  attend  a  commentator.  It  would  be  nothing  to  diminish 
their  fears  by  cherishing  false  hopes.  The  difficulties  lie  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  and  he  who  tries  the  work  may  expect  to  meet  them.  The  only  true 
encouragement  is  this : — That  if  the  labour  be  difficult,  the  pay  is  glorious. 
The  clear  and  assured  view  of  evangelical  truth,  which  the  practice  of  Scrip- 
tural exposition  produces  ;  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  riches  which  is  the 
result ;  the  promptitude  and  facility  with  which  Divine  subjects  will,  by  and 
by,  be  grasped,  discussed  and  handled, — these  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  precious  rewards  which  God  bestows  on  all  the  diligent  students  of  his 
own  Word.  The  minister  who  has  conquered  the  difficulties  of  a  commenta- 
tor; I  mean  he,  who  can,  with  reasonable  industry,  expound  a  chapter,  or  half 
a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  on  the  Sabbath,  has,  in  reality,  conquered  all  the 
most  formidable  difficulties  of  his  office.  Sermons  cost  such  a  man  almost 
nothing.  Saturday  is  divested  of  all  its  terrors.  He  never  trembles  about  a 
few  leaves  of  manuscript.  He  can  check  for  thousands,  and  is  not  afraid  of 
failing  for  small  change.  If  his  heart  be  only  right  with  God,  he  can  hardly 
ever  be  unprepared  for  preaching  the  Gospel.  Thus,  before  he  has  reached 
the  meridian  of  life,  he  finds  himself  a  man,  and  carries  his  sermons  in  his 
hearty  not  in  his  pocket." 
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He  was  not  what,  in  familiar  phrase,  is  called  a  popular  Preacher  The 
mass  could  not  find  in  him  that  which  they  commonly  call  eloquence  ;  whidi 
thoy  professedly  seek  after ;  ofltimes  do  not  attain ;  and  do  not  know  it  when 
they  hear  it.  There  was  a  want  of  Demosthenic  action, — of  those  dulcet  and 
thundering  tones  which  exert  a  sort  of  mesmeric  influence,  conrert  some 
deformity  into  a  beauty,  and  end  in  a  **  bodily  service,"  leaving  the  soul  under 
the  dominion  of  animal  passion.  He  understood  all  this,  and  well  describes 
it  when  he  says, — "  The  age  in  wh'ch  we  live,  too,  is  fastidious  in  its  taste. 
It  exacts — it  can  hardly  tell  what  it  exacts  ;  novelty,  figure,  pathos,  rhetoric. 
We  refuse  to  put  up  with  sound  good  sense  ;  the  man  who  rests  the  wdght 
of  his  discourse  upon  the  importance  of  the  truth  which  he  otters,  will  be 
suspected  of  some  defect  in  genius  or  erudition.  Never  was  an  age  less  con* 
ccined  about  what  is  spoken ;  but  we  insist  it  sball  be  spoken  well.  We 
demand,  in  composition,  the  pomp  of  Johnson,  the  magnificence  of  Burke,  or 
the  pathos  of  Curran ;  and  in  utterance,  we  demand  the  attitudes,  tones  and 
thunders  of  the  stage."  Notwithstanding  this  public  and  injurious  mistake, 
there  was  about  him  an  eloquence  of  sentiment,  often  clothed  in  appropriate 
and  most  sublime  language,  which  held  his  audience  in  rapt  attention.  T 
remember,  when  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  was  terribly  agitated  on  the 
subject  of  Catholic  Communion,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Synod ; 
though  he  was  prevented  by  scholastic  engagements  from  attending  constantly 
on  their  deliberations.  On  one  of  the  afternoons,  while  this  discussion  was  in 
progress,  a  pause  had  occurred,  and,  at  the  moment,  Dr.  Gray  came  in  sud- 
denly and  rapidly.  He  inquired  what  was  the  subject  before  Synod ;  and, 
on  being  informed  it  was  Catholic  Communion,  he  began.  Before  he  finished 
I  saw  candles  brought  in,  but  without  particularly  noticing  the  circumstanoe, 
until  I  heard  him  observe, — «  I  beg  pardon  of  the  Synod  for  detaining  thera 
so  long ;  but  I  really  had  not  time  to  make  a  shorter  speech, — my  school 
demands  so  much  of  my  attention."  I  was  surprized  at  the  apology,  thinking 
it  entirely  uncalled  for  ;  as  he  could  not,  I  thought,  have  occupied  more  than 
half  an  hour.  On  referring  to  my  watch,  I  found  he  had  been  speaking  an 
hour  and  a  half.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  sermons  I  ever  heard  from  him 
was  delivered  under  similar  pressure. 

During  that  speech  he  observed  that  <<  communion  could  be  held  no  fortber 
in  any  religious  service,  than  that  service  went;  and  that,  therefore,  no 
Christian  brother,  in  enjoying  fellowship  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper  with 
the  brethren  of  another  denomination,  did  thereby  sanction  the  errors  of 
that  denomination ; "  and  then  he  rose  in  his  majesty  of  thought  to  represent 
the  wilting  character  of  sectarian  disputations,  and  said, — «  Why,  Moderator, 
there  are  the  Fishers,  and  the  Erskines,  and  such  like  men — give  them  some 
great  scriptural  doctrine  to  handle,  and  they  speak,  they  write  like  angels — 
give  them  some  Secession  peculiarity, — the  burgess  oath,  or  a  like  sectarian 
trifle,  and  they  speak,  they  write  like  children." 

It  was  his  lot  to  be  the  object  of  ill-natured  remarks, — who  is  not  ?  He 
might  have  readily  replied  to  these,  and  in  a  manner  that  no  critic  of  this 
order  of  slanderers  could  have  forgotten.  No  man  possessed  keener  wit, 
power  of  quicker  retort,  or  could  have  employed  more  scorching  satire.  But 
his  Christian  feelings  held  him  in  check.  He  generally  observed, — "  Let  such 
things  alone,  they'll  die  of  themselves."  A  man  of  such  various  gifts  and 
noble  feelings  must  have  been  a  most  interesting  companion — and  such  he 
was,  whenever  circumstances  called  him  out  or  sufficiently  interested  him. 
Particularly  was  this  the  case  when  he  met  an  investigator  like  himself,  or, 
to  use  his  own  language,  "  when  he  met  an  artist,  who  had  laboured  at  the 
same  trade  and  given  it  up  fairly ;  they  go  in  (to  his  workshop)  and  laugh  at 
their  folly ;  and  wonder  how  like  to  wisdom  folly  can  look,  and  how  yery 
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much  the  follies  of  different  men  may  resemble  each  other."  I  have  heard 
ardent  wishes  expressed,  and  often  felt  them  myself,  to  be  present  at  such 
interviews.  But  he  writes, — «  They  would  not  let  a  young  artist  in,  lest  he 
should  fall  in  love  with  one  of  their  machines,  (systems  laid  aside  as  useless,) 
and  either  steal  it,  or  go  home  and  make  something  like  it." 

A  young  clergyman  whom  he  greatly  loved,  and  whose  feelings  he  would 
have  deeply  grieved  to  wound,  once  undertook  to  reprove  him  for  sleeping 
while  he  was  preaching.  «  It  was  a  poor  compliment  to  me.  Doctor,  and 
might  lower  me  in  the  estimation  of  my  people."  I  was  curious  to  know 
what  excuse  he  would  make  for  the  apparent  impropriety,  or  how  he  would 
blunt  the  edge  of  the  remark,  well  understanding  that  there  may  be  great 
difficulty  in  suoh  an  exalted  man  listening  to  an  inferior  mind,  and  that,  not 
uncommonly,  Preachers  are  most  restless  hearers.  "  Tut,  roan,"  he  replied, 
"  I  never  slept  under  a  blockhead  in  my  life ;  when  I  was  a  young  man,  I 
remember  two  Professors  in  College,  on  whose  lectures  I  was  obliged  to  attend. 
One  of  them  possessed  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  and  his  exhibitions  were 
of  the  most  finished  description.  I  uniformly  fell  asleep  during  his  interesting 
exercises.  I  was  sorry  for  it,  but  could  not  help  it.  The  other  was  an  ordi- 
nary man ;  and  his  lectures  were  dull  and  insipid.  Under  him  I  never  could 
sleep,  though  I  had  tried  it."  Any  man  might  feel  himself  gratified  to 
hear  from  such  lips  that  his  preaching  could  so  far  interest  such  a  mind  as  so 
to  affect  the  physical  action  of  the  brain  by  which  it  worked.  Perhaps  a 
great  deal  of  this  was  honest  compliment — his  character  would  guarantee 
that ;  but  Dr.  Gray  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  activity, — ever  elastic  and 
in  motion, — rarely  still,  except  when  at  his  desk  and  laboriously  engaged  m 
composition ;  and  even  there  he  would  frequently  and  suddenly  start  up,  and 
take  a  run  or  two  around  the  premises  as  far  as  they  would  afford  him  room. 
Under  some  powerful  and  rapid  impulses,  he  would  frequently  act  so  during 
his  meals — his  active,  bounding  mind  could  hardly  brook  restraint,  but  he 
would  thus  unexpectedly  start  off,  impelled  by  some  thought,  suggested  by  a 
book  he  might  be  reading  or  by  some  of  his  own  musings.  His  strong  mind 
had  its  own  peculiarities,  and  these  might  often  amuse  those  who  were  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  him. 

On  one  occasion,  when  ecclesiastical  business  had  called  him  to  a  sister 
city,  he  was  returning  during  the  evening  to  his  lodgings.  But  not  having 
fixed  his  landmarks  with  sufficient  distinctness  in  his  mind,  or  being  in  one 
of  those  absent  moods,  which  he  says  are  not  uncommon  with  investigators, 
he  mistook  the  door,  and  went  into  the  next  house ;  nor  did  he  discover  his 
mistake  until  he  found  himself  in  the  parlour,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies.  It  was  no  difficulty  to  him  to  make  the  best  of  such 
an  unlooked-for  circumstance,  but  immediately  apologized,  and  so  handsomely 
that  he  was  invited  to  spend  the  evening.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  quickly 
made  himself  at  home,  and  soon  became  "  the  life  of  the  company." 

But  I  detain  you  too  long  in  reading  my  hastily  written  sketches.  If,  how-- 
ever,  they  can  aftbrd  you  any  aid  in  delineating  a  character  which  richly 
deserves  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief  before  the  American  public,  they  are 
entirely  at  your  service.  If  not,  throw  them  among  your  papers.  In  some 
future  year  they  may  afford  you  no  unpleasing  remembrance  of  one,  who, 
though  not  personally  acquainted,  was  willing  to  respond  to  your  call,  and 
afford  such  aid  as  he  could  in  your  contemplated  work.  Or,  perchance,  they 
may  meet  the  eye  of  some  candid  young  student,  who  will  be  pleased  to  dis- 
cover that,  in  a  preceding  age,  and  before  his  own  important  advent,  such  a 
man  had  lived  in  our  country.  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the 
evening  withhold  not  thy  hand ;  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper 
either  this  or  that,  or  whether  both  shall  be  alike  good."     I  thank  God  that 
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I  eyer  knew  Dr.  Graj,  and  that  I  can  never  fall  so  low  in  ray  own  estimatxon 
as  to  forget  him. 

I  am,  My  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

J.  M.  DUHCAK. 


JOHN  STEELE. 

1797—1837. 
FROM  THE  REV.  J.  CLATBAUGH.  D.D. 

Oxford,  September  26, 1850. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  In  complying  with  your  request  for  some  notice  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  late  Rey.  John  Steele,  of  the  A^ssociatc  Refonnod 
Church,  I  shall  venture  to  avail  myself  of  a  brief  biographical  sketch  €i  him, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bishop,  late  President  of  Miami  University,  and  for  manj 
years  a  Co-presbyter  with  Mr.  Steele,  in  Kentucky.     The  sketdi  is  as  follows: 

**  William  Steele  and  his  wife  were  originally  from  Ireland.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  explorers  ci  Kentucky,  and  had  some  very  narrow  escapes  from  the  In- 
dians. He,  on  one  occaaoon,  went,  by  himself,  in  a  canoe,  from  the  place  wheie 
Maysville  now  stands  to  Pittsburg.  He  finally  settled  with  his  fiimily,  at  a  veiy 
early  period,  on  the  Hinkston  Fork  of  the  LicUng  River,  near  Millersbmg,  Bour- 
bon County,  where  he  and  his  wife  lived  till  they  were  gathered  to  their  fiuhen 
in  a  good  and  honourable  old  age. 

**  Their  son,  John  Steele,  was  bom  in  York  County,  Pa.,  December  17, 
1772.  He  received  his  grammar-school  education  in  Kentucky,  and  h»  cdlege 
course  at  Dickinson,  under  Dr.  Nisbet,  where  he  graduated  in  1792.  He 
studied  Divinity  under  the  Rev,  John  Young,  of  Greencastle,  Pa.,  and  iras 
licensed  by  the  First  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  ci  Pennsylvania,  May  25, 
1797,  and  ordamed  by  the  same  Presbytery,  in  August,  1799. 

**  He  returned,  very  soon  after  his  Ordination,  to  Kentucky,  and  devoted  hios- 
self  exclusively  to  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties.  During  the  first  yean 
of  his  mmistry,  he  had  the  pastoral  charge  of  four  congregations,  in  four  dif^reot 
counties.  By  the  arrival  of  additional  ministerial  help,  he  was,  in  180S,  relieved 
from  two  of  these  congregations;  but  the  two  that  he  continued  to  serve  were 
thirty  miles  apart  The  state  of  society  in  Kentucky,  during  the  whole  d  his 
residence  there,  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  spread  of  the  (jospel ;  and  there 
were,  besides,  some  local  difficulties  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  were  pe- 
culiar to  the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  In  1817  he  removed  to  Xena, 
Greene  County,  0.,  where  he  remained  till  October,  1886.  Here,  also,  he  had 
the  charge  of  two  congregations — one  in  Xenia,  and  the  other  in  Springfield, 
Clark  County,  eighteen  miles  distant 

"  Mr.  Steele  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  the  sons  c^  Ken- 
tucky, who  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  was,  in  eariy 
life,  and  during  his  prime,  a  close  student  He  had  an  active  and  independent 
mind ;  was  an  excellent  member  of  Church  Courts ;  had  peculiar  qoalificatioiis  as 
Recording  Clerk ;  never  grudged  any  ministerial  service  which  he  could  perfonn 
in  any  of  his  own  congregations,  or  in  any  vacancy,  and  hence  he  was,  in  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  tlie  earlier  part  of  his  life,  fully  one  h^  of  his  time  on 
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horaebaok.  He  oontmned  a  fiuthful  and  labourions  Pastor  and  Preacher,  till  the 
mfirmitiee  of  age  admoDished  him  to  retire.  He  had  just  moved  to  Oxford,  and 
had  made  some  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  his  fiimilj,  with  a  par- 
ticular view  to  the  education  of  his  two  youngest  sons,  when,  without  a  groan  or 
a  struggle,  he  was  called  home  to  his  Father's  house,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
of  January,  1837,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-ei^th  of  his  min- 
istry." 

The  above,  I  consider,  a  very  fidthfiil  sketeh.  My  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Steele  began  in  1822,  when  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  my  theological  stu- 
dies, our  Seminary  in  New  York  having  been  suspended.  For  two  years  I  waa 
fiuniliar  with  him  as  my  Theological  Instructor,  and  was  afterwards  a  member  of 
the  same  Presbytery  with  him  till  his  death.  He  had,  in  early  life,  enjoyed  edu- 
cational opportunities  about  as  good  as  the  country  afforded,  which  he  had  dili- 
gently improved ;  so  that  he  occupied  a  very  respectable  position  in  the  ranks  of 
an  educated  ministry.  He  had,  while  a  student  at  Dickinson,  taken  full 
short-hand  notes  of  all  Dr.  Nisbet's  lectures  on  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, Divinity,  &c.,  of  which  he  had  several  volumes  (in  short  hand)  carefully 
bound  and  preserved  as  an  invaluable  treasure.  For  the  memory  of  Dr.  Nisbet 
(by  the  way)  he  cherished  a  profound  respect  Indeed,  he  was  almost  the  only 
man  finom  whose  opinions,  in  some  point  or  other,  I  never  heard  him  venture  to 
express  his  dissent. 

Mr.  Steele  had  also,  through  Dr.  Mason,  early  in  the  centuiy,  procured  from 
Europe  a  number  of  valuable  theological  works,  not  procurable  at  that  time  in 
this  country ;  and  his  library  was  among  the  very  best  ministers'  libraries  in  the 
West,  and  with  it  he  had  made  himself  very  fistmiliar.  He  was  an  able,  clear- 
beaded  Theologian,  well-read  in  Church  History,  and  versed  in  Ecclesiastical 
affiurs.  Great  reliance  was  placed  on  his  judgment  in  matters  of  discipline  and 
Church-order.  He  served  long,  with  ability,  as  Clerk  both  of  his  Presbytery 
and  of  Synod. 

His  mind  was  logical,  somewhat  scholastic.  He  was  a  close  reasoner,  careful 
in  laying  down  his  principles,  and  boldly  and  rigidly  pursuing  them  to  their  le^ 
timate  results ;  giving  no  range  to  imagination  nor  dealing  at  all  in  analogies,  but 
pushing  straight  forward  and  marking  very  distinctly  every  step  to  his  conclu- 
sioD.  He  admitted  less  of  what  may  be  called  the  logic  of  the  heart,  than  some 
men  who  were  his  inferiors  in  intellect,  and  by  no  means  superior  in  moral  and 
Christian  worth.  Hence  he  perhaps  failed  in  modifying  his  principles  in  their 
application  to  circumstances,  and  was  less  popular  as  a  Preacher  than  a  man  of 
his  powers  should  have  been,  and  had  less  visible  success.  By  this,  I  would,  by 
no  means,  intimate  that  he  was  not  a  successful  minister — on  the  contrary,  he 
has  left  his  mark  on  an  extensive  and  growing  portion  of  the  Chxux^h.  The  slow 
growth  and  subsequent  decline  of  the  churches  which  he  served  in  Kentucky  was 
owing  to  peculiar  causes ;  and  then  these  churches  are,  in  a  manner,  reproduced 
in  several  large  and  flourishing  congregations,  which  have  sprung  from  them  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana ;  and  though  the  churches  he  last  served  did  not  become  large 
during  his  connection  with  them,  they  yet  were  in  a  thriving  state,  and  have 
ainoe  become  among  the  largest  and  most  influential  in  any  Presbyterian  conneo- 
tion  in  the  West  The  fruit  of  his  labour  has  been  gathered  since  he  left  the 
field  and  is  still  being  gathered.  He  may  be  reckoned  among  those  who  sow 
while  others  reap.     Certainly  he  laboured  and  others  entered  into  his  labours. 
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Mr.  Steele  was  cfaaraoterized  by  quick  penetration,  dedsion,  enetgy,  finn  adhe- 
rence to  principle  and  fearlcBsness  in  doing  what  be  thought  was  ri^it,  and  m 
maintaining  what  he  believed  to  be  GUmI's  truth.  Yet  he  was  a  lover  oC  peace, 
fond  of  making  peace,  and  was  very  tender  of  both  the  feelings  and  repotatioD 
of  others.  He  was  a  prudent  man,  and  remarkably  sparing  both  m  praise  and 
in  censure.  His  stem  integrity  and  independence,  combined  with  modest  self- 
respect,  forbade  him  to  be  obsequious ;  yet  he  was  companionable,  and  was  like- 
wise fiuniliar  and  free  in  his  intercourse  with  his  neighbours  and  fellow-citoens,  as 
well  as  with  his  parishioners,  ready  to  converse  on  all  subjects — ^for  he  was  a  man 
of  general  information,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  public  afiairs.  With  some 
sternness  of  countenance  and  manner,  he  was  yet  a  man  of  great  tenderness  and 
of  fine  sensibilities,  and  was  kind,  obliging  and  generous ;  and  truly  bootable, 
but  without  ostentation.  The  natundly  rugged  features  of  his  character  were 
much  softened  by  age ;  and  I  think  I  have  never  knovm  such  a  deli^tful  m^ 
lowing  of  the  mind  and  heart  as  was  exemplified  during  ihe  latter  years  of  his 
life. 

In  the  pulpit  Mr.  Steele  was  very  doctrinal  and  argumentative,  yet  animated 
and  earnest.  In  later  years  he  became  more  practical  In  pathos  he  seldora 
indulged,  and  generally,  when  betrayed  into  it,  his  utterance  was  choked.  Hk 
voice  was  strong  and  masculine,  and  his  enunciation  distinct  and  clear,  but  rather 
nasal  He  was  a  methodical  preacher, — his  heads  and  inferences  being  diatiDctly 
stated,  but  he  was  not  tied  to  any  particular  method,  though  he  generally  fi)Uowed 
what  is  called  the  scholastic  division.  What  his  practice  in  early  life  was  I  am 
not  able  to  state ;  but  in  later  years  his  only  written  preparation  was  in  brief 
short-hand  notes.  He  never  read  his  sermons, — a  practice  indeed  which  has 
never  been  introduced  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Churches  West, 
and  which  the  worthy  subject  of  this  notice  decidedly  condemned.  He  never 
played  the  orator,  nor  was  he  often  called  eloquent,  yet  his  discourses  occasioDaSy, 
especially  at  Communion  seasons,  would  compare  well  with  those  of  the  most  db- 
tinguished  Preachers  of  the  day,  in  vindicating  the  Glory  of  the  Cross,  and 
bringing  to  view  the  Wonders  of  Redeeming  Love. 

I  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Steele  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high.  His 
head  was  large  and  thickly  set  with  coarse  bktck  hair,  which  became  silveted  as 
he  became  old ;  his  beard  was  heavy  and  black ;  forehead  low  but  rather  braid 
and  well  marked  with  the  lines  of  thought;  his  eyes  small,  black  and  i»ercB^; 
features  marked,  but  regular ;  look,  collected  and  resolved.  He  was  remarkably 
Ught-built ;  well  made  for  activity  and  strength.  In  youth  he  was  slender  and 
neat ;  when  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  he  had  become  somewhat  fle^y, 
though  not  corpulent,  and  was  very  plain ;  rather  careless,  yet  genteel,  in  Ids 
person  and  manners.  He  was  a  most  estimable  man  of  Qod.  His  deadi  vras 
sudden,  but  not  unanticipated.  He  had  come  to  feel  that  his  wcnrk  was  done,  and 
was  quietly  awaiting  the  call  of  his  Master  to  enter  his  eternal  rest 

Shortly  after  he  entered  the  ministry,  Mr.  Steele  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Jane,  daughter  of  Walter  Cunningham,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution.  In  this  marriage  he  was  most  happy,  having 
obtained,  as  the  companion  of  his  life,  a  lady  distinguished  for  intelligenoe,  energy 
of  character  and  devoted  piety,  who  yet  survives.  They  had  ei^t  childroi, — four 
sons  and  as  many  daughters.  Of  tlie  sons  one  is  a  physician ;  two  are  ministers 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church ;  one,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  died  while  a 
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student  of  Theology,  and  the  only  surviving  daughter  is  the  wife  of  the  Eev. 
■Robert  Brice,  of  Chester,  S.  C* 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  CLATBAUGH. 


JAMES  SCRIMGEOUR.f 

1802—1826. 

James  Scrimgeour  was  born  in  the  year  1757,  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  His  mother,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Secession  Church, 
is  represented  as  having  been  a  lady  of  remarkable  intelligence  and  piety.  After 
the  usual  preparation  for  College,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1772, 
where  he  became  distinguished  for  his  classical  attainments.  The  University,  at 
that  time,  had  Dr.  Robertson  at  its  head,  and  most  of  the  Professors  were  among 
the  greatest  lights  in  literature  and  science  of  their  day. 

In  1777  Mr.  Scrimgeour  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Associate  Church,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  John  Brown,  of 
Haddington,  who  is  said  to  have  formed  a  high  idea  of  Mr.  S.'  talents  and  quali- 
fications for  the  work  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Under  the  instructions  of  this 
admirable  Teacher  and  model,  he  prosecuted  his  theological  course ;  and,  having 
performed  his  several  parts  of  trial  to  unusual  acceptance,  was  licensed  by  the 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  in  April,  1782. 

For  two  years  after  his  licensure  he  preached  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  was  among  the  most  popular  young  men  of  his  denomination.  In  Aberdeen, 
particularly,  multitudes  thronged  to  hear  him,  and  his  preaching  left  an  impression 
of  deep  solemnity.  Early  in  1784  he  was  ordained  as  Minister  of  the  Associate 
Congregation  of  North  Berwick,  a  sea-port  on  the  coast  of  East  Lothran, — the 
Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  his  venerable  instructor  in  Theology. 
Here  he  laboured  with  much  fidelity  and  considerable  success  for  several  years. 
In  bome  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  particularly  Dunbar  and  Haddington,  he 
ofiiciated  occasionally  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  his  labours 
on  those  occasions  were  highly  appreciated. 

In  1794  Mr.  Scrimgeour  was  visited  with  a  severe  trial,  by  means  of  which 
his  mental  and  physical  constitution  became  so  much  affected  that  he  felt  obliged 
to  resign  his  pastoral  charge  and  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry. 
After  his  health  was  somewhat  recruited,  fearing  to  return  immediately  to  the 
sedentary  habit  of  a  student,  he  resolved,  to  the  deep  regret  of  his  people  and  of 
bis  brethren  of  the  Presbytery,  not  to  resume  his  charge  in  North  Berwick.  By 
the  advice  of  his  intimate  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  Hall,  then  Minister  of 
Hose  street  Congregation,  but  afterwards  of  Broughton  Place,  Edmburgh,  he  un- 
dertook the  superintendence  of  a  Theological  bookstore  m  that  city.  This  was 
his  occupation  for  several  years ;  but  he  still  preached  occasionally  in  the  city  and 
the  neighbourhood,  and  always  with  much  acceptance. 

In  1802  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  visited  Great  Britain,  partly  with  a 
view  to  induce  ministers  in  Scotland  to  migrate  to  this  country.     Several  ulti- 

*  This  paragraph  has  heeo  added  in  1863. 
t  Christian  Instructor,  1847. 
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mately  agreed  to  his  proposal,  and  among  them  was  Mr.  Scrimgeoor.  He  saifed 
in  company  with  the  Doctor  and  other  brethren,  and  reached  New  York  in  Oo- 
tober,  1802.  Soon  after  his  arrival  on  our  shores,  he  was  installed  Minister  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  Newburgh,  whore  he  remained  until  1812,  when  he  received 
and  accepted  a  caU  to  the  adjacent  Congregation  of  Little  Britain.  Here  he  re- 
mained till  the  growing  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  resign  his  charge. 
This  he  did  a  few  months  before  his  decease,  which  took  place  in  the  winter  of  18u^. 

During  his  incumbency  at  Newburgh  Mr.  Scrimgeour  entered  into  the 
marriage  relation  with  Miss  Boyd,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Bojd,  Esq.,  a 
lady  eminently  qualified  for  the  place  to  which  she  was  thus  introduced.  She 
died  about  three  years  after  their  marriage,  leaving  an  only  son. 

Mr.  Scrimgeour's  only  publication,  so  fiur  as  is  known,  is  a  Sermon  entitled 
**  Christ  Forsaken  on  the  Cross,"  published  in  the  Aflsociate  Refomied  Pulpit, 
1817. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  FORSYTH,  D.D. 

College  or  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  May  10, 1852. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  Tou  desired  me,  when  we  last  met,  to  send  you  my 
recollections  of  the  Rev.  James  Scrimgeour.  As  he  died  while  I  was  a  mere 
youth,  the  reminiscences,  which  I  cheerfully  transmit  to  you,  cannot,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  include  many  incidents  illustrative  of  his  character  in 
the  public  or  private  relations  of  life,  of  which  I  was  myself  personally  cog- 
nizant. I  have,  indeed,  heard  a  good  deal  respecting  him  from  those  who 
knew  him  long  and  well.  I  have  a  perfectly  distinct  recollection  of  his  p^- 
sonal  appearance,  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  and  his  usual  style  of  sermonizing. 
His  image  is  before  my  mind  quite  vividly,  and  if  I  could  only  describe  on 
paper  the  features  which  are  so  distinctly  drawn  on  the  tablet  of  boyhood's 
memory^  though  I  might  still  fail  in  making  a  very  readable  epistle,  I  am 
sure  you  would  get  at  least  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  venerable  man 
whom  you  have  chosen  as — so  to  speak— one  of  the  representatives  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Church. 

Let  me,  at  the  outset,  say,  in  order  to  guard  against  possible  misappreh^i- 
sion,  that,  while  Mr.  Scrimgeour  had  some  peculiarities  which  I  may  presently 
mention,  he  was  not  by  any  means  <<a  character," — to  use  a  common  and  con- 
venient term.  He  was  very  far  from  being  one  of  those  oddities  of  whom  even 
children  will  retam  a  lively  remembrance,  when  men  of  less  salient  traits  will 
be  quite  forgotten  by  them.  Scotland  has  produced  her  share  of  this  class  of 
persons,  and  the  churches  of  Scottish  origin  in  this  country  have  received 
from  the  mother  land  not  a  few  ministers  noted  for  their  eccentricities.  But 
Mr.  Scrimgeour  was  not  one  of  them.  He  was  fond  of  retirement,  the  largest 
portion  of  his  time  being  spent  in  his  study,  and  this  disposition,  probably  a 
natural  one,  was  much  strengthened  by  the  trials  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
Some  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place 
not  long  after  his  entrance  into  the  ministry,  made  so  deep  an  impression 
upon  his  mmd  that,  for  a  time,  he  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  shock. 
Though  he  ultimately  so  far  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  heavy  stroke  as 
to  be  able  to  resume  the  work  of  a  Pastor,  his  mind  seems  never  to  have  re- 
gained completely  its  original  tone.  Besides  this  early  affliction,  he  lost  his 
wife — a  woman  every  way  qualified  to  make  his  home  happy — within  two  or 
three  years  after  his  marriage.  Yet  he  did  not,  like  the  misanthrope,  shnn 
society,  nor  was  he  accustomed,  when  in  company,  to  indulge  in  those  indeli 
cate  revelations  of  his  griefs  which  are  sometimes  heard.  No  one,  howev^^ 
could  look  upon  his  grave  countenance  without  at  least  suspecting  that  he 
was  a  man  who  had  been  called  to  drink  largely  of  the  waters  of  Marah. 
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During  the  period  of  mj  personal  knowledge  of  him,  he  was  minister  of  a  re- 
tired country  congregation,  and  had  few  opportunities  of  mingling  in  general 
society.  But  he  was  often  in  Newburgh,  and  I  may  almost  say,  as  often  in 
my  father's  house.  I  cannot  give  you  any  thing  like  a  detailed  account  of  his 
social  characteristics — aH  that  I  remember  is,  that  he  was  read}'-  enough  to 
chat  with  his  friends ;  that,  like  many  of  the  good  old  Scottish  ministers,  he 
had  a  vein  of  quiet  humour,  which  now  and  then  « cropped  out,"  and  of 
course  no  one  relished  better  than  himself  the  exhibition  of  the  same  quality 
by  others  in  reasonable  measure. 

It  was,  however,  mainly  as  a  Minister  of  the  Qospel  that  I  remember  him. 
Shall  I  say  that,  though  comparatively  little  known,  he  was  really  one  of  the 
greatest  Preachers  of  his  day  ?  Perhaps  if  I  did,  I  should  only  be  repeating 
what  a  great  many  reminiscents  have  already  said  to  you,  but  I  shall  say  no 
such  thing,  and  shall  leave  you  to  form  your  own  judgment  respectmg  the 
preaching  abilities  of  my  venerable  friend.  Formed  in  the  school  of  John 
Brown,  of  Haddington,  all  who  knew  him  would  admit  that  he  was  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  its  peculiar  style  of  Preachers.  His  sermons,  several  of  which 
I  possess,  were  evidently  written  with  care,  and  yet,  if  you  should  eliminate 
from  them  all  their  Scriptural  quotations,  you  would  find  the  remainder  like 
the  worthy  Professor  Brown's  Body  of  Divinity,  under  a  like  process,  to  con- 
sist of  nothing  but  a  skeleton.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  young 
preachers,  fresh  from  the  Seminary,  would  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  sight  of 
these  sermons,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world, 
with  the  help  of  a  Concordance,  to  get  them  up ;  but  if  they  once  made  the 
experiment,  they  would  find  that,  unless  they  were  very  familiar  with  the 
Bible,  they  could  much  sooner  elaborate  a  discourse  from  their  own  brain  than 
fill  up  the  Scripture  complement  of  one  of  Mr.  Scrimgeour's  skeletons.  Judg- 
ing from  the  sermons  that  have  come  into  my  hands,  as  well  as  from  my  own 
recollections,  I  should  say  that  Mr.  S.  never  attempted  metaphysical  discussion 
nor  deep  argumentation,  though  he  was  probably  not  unequal  to  the  task  of 
dealing  with  the  class  of  topics  that  require  to  be  thus  handled.  He  was 
trained  in  a  school  remarkable  for  its  high  estimate  of  the  simple  word  of 
God,  and,  with  the  old-fashioned  sort  of  Christians  to  whom  he  preached,  no 
argument  was  half  so  convincing  and  edifying  as  a  « thus  saith  the  Lord." 

Those  who  knew  him  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry  have  told  me  that 
he  was  then  one  of  the  most  popular  Preachers  in  the  denomination  to  which 
he  belonged, — the  Burgher  Seceders ;  and,  from  what  I  know  of  the  taste  of 
Scottish  Christians,  as  well  as  from  my  own  recollection  of  his  manner  in  the 
pulpit,  I  can  easily  credit  the  statement,  and  various  reasons  might  be  assigned, 
if  it  were  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  point,  why  his  ministrations  were 
not  so  generally  acceptable  in  this  country  as  in  his  native  land.  Not  to  men- 
tion others,  his  strong  Scottish  accent,  if  not  positively  distasteful,  would  not 
be  particularly  pleasing  to  most  Americans  ;  while  the  seclusion  in  which  he 
lived  prevented  him  from  taking  part  in  those  philanthropic  and  religious 
schemes  which  serve  as  mental  stimulants  to  those  engaged  in  them,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  help  to  give  variety  to  the  exercises  of  the  pulpit.  His  own 
people,  however,  were  strongly  attached  to  him,  and,  in  other  congregations, 
containing  a  large  Scottish  element,  as  in  that  of  his  old  friend  Dr.  Mason,  of 
New  York,  in  Newburgh,  and  elsewhere,  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  always 
gave  pleasure  to  his  audience.  When  he  visited  these  places,  he  very  well 
knew  that  he  would  be  required  to  preach,  and  he  always  went  from  home 
with  an  ample  equipment, — that  is,  with  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  sermons  in 
his  portmanteau.  On  one  occasion  an  excellent  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
travelled  some  fifteen  miles  to  hear  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason,  who  was  expected  to 
preach  in  one  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Congregations,  back  from  Newburgh. 
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When  fhQ  reached  the  church,  to  her  great  disappointment,  9fao  saw  Mr. 
iScrimgeour  ascend  the  pulpit.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  quit  the  place  and 
return  home,  but  the  «  sober  second  thought "  of  the  Christian  kept  her  in 
her  seat.  You  may  well  suppose  that  she  was  not  in  the  most  faToaraUe 
mood  for  appreciating  the  preacher,  (whom  she  had  often  heard,)  ^ret  she 
afterwards  declared  that  she  went  away  quite  captivated  with  the  sermon,  and 
fully  persuaded  that  even  Dr.  Mason  himself  (whom  she  also  knew)  oould  not 
have  better  recompensed  her  for  her  long  journey. 

Boy  as  I  was,  I  would  have  gone  any  day  a  good  long  distance  to  hear  Mr. 
Scrimgeour,  nor  would  any  thing  have  kept  me  from  the  church  in  which  he 
was  to  preach  but  absolute  inability  to  get  to  it.  His  majestic  figure,  the 
solemn  yet  kindly  expression  of  his  venerable  countenance,  kept  nij  eye  riv- 
eted upon  him,  while  his  deep-toned  voice,  his  strong  Scottish  accent,  and  the 
fine  old  semi-chant  or  "  intoning  '*  with  which  his  sentences  were  uttered, 
filled  my  ear  like  the  richest  music.  But  it  was  not  his  manner  alone  that 
fixed  my  attention.  To  this  day  I  retain  a  lively  remembrance  of  several 
sermons  preached  by  him  in  the  old  Scots  Church  of  Newburgh,  especially  of 
one  from  Psalm  xxiv,  7-10.  In  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  the  text, — "  Who  is 
this  King  of  Glory  ?*'  he  collected  all  the  choicest  types  and  similes  of  the 
Scriptures  that  set  forth  the  manifold  relations  and  grace  of  our  Redeemer, 
arranged  them  in  admirable  order,  quoting  in  full  the  passages  in  whidi 
they  occur.  You  may  imagine  that  there  must  have  been  something  above 
the  common  run  of  sermons  in  this  one,  which  could  thus  arrest  the  attention 
and  fix  itself  in  the  memory  of  a  boy.  Often  have  I  heard  the  older  members 
of  the  congregation  speak  of  this  discourse,  as  one  of  rare  richness.  I  nuy 
here  mention  that  Mr.  Scrimi^eour  studied  brevity  in  all  his  pulpit  exercises, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  his  hearers  were  half  amused  and  half  vexed 
at  the  frequency  with  which  his  watch  was  pulled  from  his  fob,  and  at  the 
complaint,  which  always  accompanied  the  act,  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
time. 

While  Mr.  Scrimgeour  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  old  Scottish  feeling  about 
the  proprieties  of  clerical  costume,  he  seems  to  have  fallen,  during  his  latter  days, 
somewhat  into  the  free  and  easy  style  which  obtains  in  some  parts  of  our  land. 
I  once  heard  him,  on  a  fearfully  hot  day,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  an  uncanonical 
sort  of  semi-surplicc,  in  which  he  not  unfrcquently  appeared  in  his  own  pnlpit 
during  the  summer  heats.  It  was  at  Newburgh,  at  the  opening  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Synod  of  New  York.  During  the  sermon,  Mr.  S.  came  near 
fainting ;  the  service  was  suddenly  suspended,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  con- 
siderable alarm  was  felt.  After  a  little,  one  of  the  Reverend  fathers  present 
proposed  to  relieve  him  of  the  service,  but  Mr.  S.,  feeling  himself  by  this  time 
sufficiently  recovered  to  continue  his  work,  declined  the  offer,  rose  in  the 
pulpit  and  resumed  his  discourse  at  the  very  sentence  where  he  had  broken 
off.  Occasionally,  in  his  own  pulpit,  little  episodes  would  occur  savooring 
largely  of  the  ludicrous.  He  once  observed  one  of  his  hearers  in  a  profonnd 
slumber,  when  he  stopped  in  his  sermon  and  asked  a  parishioner  sitting  near 
to  wake  him  up.  The  nudge,  however,  was  so  gentle  as  to  make  no  impres 
sion  on  his  somnolent  neighbour.  The  good  Pastor,  perceiving  how  the  case 
stood,  exclaimed,  with  the  greatest  gravity  and  the  broadest  Scotch,  «  Skak 
him,  Dawvid Shak  him." 

Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  Mr.  Scrimgeour  was  an  inordinate  consumer 
of  snuff.  Even  while  preaching,  he  would  make  large  and  frequent  draft* 
upon  his  «  mull."  I  remember  to  have  gone  with  a  young  companion  into  the 
pulpit  of  the  Church  at  Newburgh  after  a  sermon  by  Mr.  S.,  when  we  found 
on  the  carpet  so  much  of  this  nasal  stimulant  that  each  of  us  collected  a  decent 
handful.     You  might  suppose  that  this  practice  would  produce  some  injurious 
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effoct  upon  his  yoice ;  but  such  was  not  the  case — ^the  current  of  sound  was 
too  deep  and  strong  to  permit  the  snuff*,  largely  as  it  was  thrown  in,  to  settle 
in  the  channel  and  harden  into  shallows ;  no,  it  was  borne  along  upon  the 
surface  of  the  mighty  stream. 

Let  nie  only  add  that  Mr.  Scrimgeour  was  an  out-and-out  Presbyterian, 
noted  for  his  punctuality  in  attending  Church  Judicatories,  and  for  his  promp- 
titude in  performing  all  assigned  duties.  My  knowledge  of  him  in  this  respect 
is,  of  course,  wholly  derived  from  the  accounts  of  others ;  but  all  unite  in 
testifying  that  he  was  a  most  conscientious  attendant  at  meetings  of  Presby- 
tery and  Synod,  and,  though  not  given  to  speech-making,  took  an  active  share 
in  the  business  of  the  Court.  One  of  my  old  fellow-presbyters  told  me  that 
Mr.  S.  once  gave  him  quite  a  fright.  Ho  was  giving  in  to  the  Presbytery  his 
trials  for  licensure,  and  had  just  read  his  Latin  Dissertation,  when  Mr.  Scrim- 
geour arose  and  asked,  <<  Moderator,  shall  we  impugn  it  ?"  and  then  went  on 
to  say,  in  explanation  of  the  formidable  term,  that,  in  former  days,  members 
of  Presbytery  were  called  upon  to  make  their  objections  to  the  essay  in  Latin, 
to  all  of  which  the  candidate  was  obliged  to  make,  in  the  same  language,  an 
extempore  reply.  Mr.  S.  himself  could  have  gone  through  the  process  with 
^eat  ease ;  but  the  other  members,  either  out  of  kindness  to  their  young  bro- 
ther, who  had  expected  no  such  ordeal,  or  perhaps  suspecting  that  they  would 
themselves  be  found  rather  rusty  in  their  Latin,  concluded  to  dispense  with 
the  impugnation.  But  I  must  close  these  reminiscences  lest  I  make  myself 
tedious;  and  I  do  so  with  the  assurance  that  I  remain 

Very  affectionately  yours, 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 

New  York,  January  26,  1861. 

My  dear  Dr.  Sprague :  When  I  was  licensed  to  preach,  in  New  York,  in 
1807,  the  Rev.  James  Scrimgeour  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Presbytery ;  and  the  acquaintance  which  I  commenced  with  him  then  was 
always  kept  up  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  full  six  feet  high;  had  a 
decidedly  Scotch  face,  though  not  otherwise  strongly  marked;  stooped  slightl}'- 
as  he  walked ;  and  was  rather  staid  and  deliberate  in  his  movements.  His 
mind  was  distinguished  rather  for  a  symmetrical  combination  of  all  the  facul- 
ties, in  a  good  measure  of  strength  and  activity,  than  for  the  extraordinary 
development  of  any  one  of  them.  And  his  preaching  was  what  you  would 
expect  from  such  an  intellectual  constitution,  taken  in  connection  with  a 
Scotch  education  of  the  strictest-order.  He  divided,  and  sub-divided,  almost 
without  a  limit ;  but  all  that  he  said  was  luminous  and  sensible,  and  not  a 
small  part  of  it  in  the  very  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.  His  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  was  the  sternest  type  of  Calvinism ;  and  I  doubt  whether  he 
ever  preached  a  sermon  by  which  this  would  not  be  revealed.  He  had  but 
little  gesture,  and  that  little,  as  I  remember,  was  not  particularly  impressive. 
llis  utterance  was  very  distinct  and  deliberate,  and  yet  was  characterized  by 
a  good  degree  of  earnestness.  He  was  not  much  given  to  speaking  in  Public 
Bodies,  though,  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  always  with  good  judgment  and 
good  spirit,  and  he  was  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect. 

For  nothing  was  Mr.  Scrimgeour  more  remarkable  than  his  unfailing  good 
will  and  kindness.  An  instance  of  this  now  occurs  to  me,  with  which  I  hap- 
pened to  be  associated,  which  was  of  a  somewhat  ludicrous  character,  and 
might  have  been  yery  serious  in  ils  consequences.  I  was  going  with  him  from 
Newburgh  to  visit  the  church  at  a  place  called  Shawangunk ;  and  we  were 
both  riding  on  horseback.  As  we  approached  a  school-house,  the  little  chil- 
dren  formed   themselves  into  a  line  by  the  side  of  the  street,  to  pay  their 
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respects,  the  boys  by  a  bow,  the  girls  by  a  courtesy,  to  the  renerable  i 
he  passed.  The  old  gentleman's  horse,  not  being  used  to  such  an  array  of 
civility,  suddenly  shied  off,  and  with  so  much  rapidity  as  to  leare  the  rider 
almost  literally  licking  the  dust ;  and  the  first  thing  he  said,  before  I  had  time 
to  overtake  and  bring  back  his  horse,  was — «  My  gude  children,  you  see  that 
your  gude  manners  had  well- nigh  cost  me  my  life."  The  spirit  of  good-will 
towards  his  fellow  creatures  always  came  out,  wherever  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  manifest  it. 

Very  truly  and  afiectionately, 

J.  M.  MATHEWS. 


ISAAC  GRIER,  D.D. 

1802—1843. 
FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  BOTCE. 

Fairfield  District,  S.  C,  February  12, 1851. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  some  brief  noUoes  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Orier.  I  was  bom  within  ihe 
limits  of  his  pastoral  charge,  and  received  my  early  training  under  his  ministiy. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  frequently  in  his  company,  both  before  and  anoe  I 
reached  mature  years, — in  his  own  house,  in  social  parties,  by  the  bedside  of  ihe 
sick,  in  ecclesiastical  meetings,  and  on  journeys  of  several  hundrod  miles ;  so  thai 
my  opportunities  for  knowing  him  were,  by  no  means,  inconsiderable.  I  eluJl, 
in  accordance  with  what  I  understand  to  be  your  wish,  attempt  not  an  elaborate 
and  critical  analysis  of  his  character,  but  only  some  brief  and  simple  m^noira. 

Isaac  Orier  was  descended  of  a  worthy  parentage.  His  &ther,  Robert 
Orier,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Prediy- 
terian  Church.  In  1775  he  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  same  year 
married  Margaret  Livingston,  an  emigrant  from  Ireland.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  repaired  to  Oeorgia,  and  settled  in  Oreene  County,  where  his  aon,  the 
subject  of  this  notice,  was  bom  in  the  eventful  year  1776,  being  the  first  Presby- 
terian Minister  bom  in  that  State.  On  the  head  stone  placed  over  the  grave  of 
Margaret  Orier.  who  lies  in  the  burying  ground  of  Sardis,  Mecklenburg  County, 
N.  C,  are  inscribed  these  words — "The  mother  of  ihe  First  Presbyteriao 
Minister  bom  in  Oeorgia."  The  interior  of  Oeorgia  was,  at  that  time,  regarded 
as  frontier  oountiy,  and  was,  therefore,  much  exposed  to  Indian  dq>rodatioiis ; 
and,  consequently,  to  escape  those  dangerous  hostilities,  Mr.  Orier,  with  his 
fiimily,  retreated  to  Cabarras  County,  N.  C,  wh^re  his  son  Isaac  was  baptisBd  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  an  itinerating  Minister  of  the  Reformed  Presbyteriao 
Church.  As  soon  as  the  hostilities  on  the  frontier  had  ceased  or  abated,  he 
returned  to  his  former  residence  in  Oeorgia.  The  youthfril  training  of  the  son 
is  presumed  to  have  been  of  the  strictest  and  most  orthodox  character,  for  his 
parents  and  preceptor  were  decidedly  of  the  old  school  type.  His  academical 
education,  preparatory  to  entering  College,  ¥^  conducted  partly  by  Dr.  Moaes 
Waddell,  who  taught  with  some  celebrity  many  years  in  the  SonUi,  bat  daeAj 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Cummins,  of  Oeorgia,  Mhustors  of  t^ 
Oeneral  Assembly  Presbyterian  Churdi. 
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Having  completed  bis  preparatory  studies,  he  repaired  to  Diddnson  CoU^, 
Pa.,  where  he  graduated  in  1800,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Nisbet.  Ho 
studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Porter,  of  tho 
Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  Pastor  of  Cedar  Spring  and  Long 
Cone  Congregations  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  and  was  licensed  at  Long  Cane, 
by  an  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery,  September  2,  1802.  After  itinerating 
among  vacant  congregations  for  two  years,  he  was  called  to  take  ihe  pastoral 
care  of  the  Congregations  of  Sardis,  Providence  and  Waxhaw,  in  North 
Carolina,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  Ministry  at  the  first  mentioned  place, 
some  time  in  the  year  1804.  He  continued  Pastor  of  these  three  Congregations 
until  1808,  when  he  resigned  the  Congregation  of  Waxhaw,  in  consequence  of  its 
inconvenient  distance  from  the  other  two  churches,  and  united  the  Congregation 
of  Steele  Creek,  which  had  been  demitted  by  the  Rev.  William  Blackstock,*  to 
those  of  Sardis  and  Providence.  In  1815  he  resigned  the  Providence  Congr^a- 
tion,  but  retained  his  charge  at  Sardis  and  Steele  Creek  until  1842,  when  ^e 
infirmities  of  age  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  entire  charge. 
From  that  time  his  health  gradually  declined  till  the  2d  of  September,  1843, 
when  he  was  removed  by  death,  after  having  laboured  in  the  ministry  about  forty 
years. 

In  1837  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Jefierson  College, 
Cannonsburg,  Pa. 

In  person  Dr.  Orier  was  of  about  the  ordinary  stature.  He  was  broad  and 
well-built,  possessing  an  erect  and  manly  form,  and  well  fitted  for  hardships  and 
fEU;igue,  being  neither  afflicted  with  leanness  nor  burdened  with  corpulency. 
Though  he  passed  several  ordeals  of  the  severest  sickness,  and  of  medicines 
which  took  an  unfortunate  and  well-nigh  ruinous  turn  upon  him,  yet  he  wckb, 
even  to  old  age,  the  unwrinkled  fiice  and  ruddy  countenance  of  youth. 

Dr.  Grier  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  firmness ;  but  whether  he  was  so 
oonstitutionaUy  or  from  education  and  habit  I  could  scarcely  venture  an  opinion. 
When  his  mind  was  once  made  up,  whether  in  relation  to  truth  or  duty,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  it  could  be  changed.  What  he  believed  to  be  right  and  true 
he  adhered  to  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  even  though  it  may  have  subjected  him, 
iu  some  quarters,  to  the  charge  of  bigotry. 

Punctuality  was  another  of  his  prominent  characteristics.  It  was  a  standing  rule 
with  him  to  fulfil  all  his  appointments,  whether  they  related  to  secular  or  ministerial 
engagements ;  so  that  if  ever  absent  from  an  Ecclesiastical  Judicatory  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  or  from  a  Congregation  where  it  was  announced  that  he  would 
preach,  he  generally  had  the  credit  of  being  detained  by  circumstances  beyond 
his  control. 

The  labours  of  Dr.  Gricr  were  signally  blessed  in  one  department  where  all 
ministers  are  not  successfiil.  While  he  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  very  con- 
siderable numbers  making  a  profession  of  their  &ith  under  his  ministry  firom 

*  William  Blackstock  wm  bom,  educated  and  licensed  to  preach  in  Ireland.  He 
migrated  to  this  country  about  1794.  The  Presbytery  of  the  Carolinas  report — that  Wil- 
liam Blaclcf took,  a  probationer  from  the  Presbytery  of  Down,  in  Ireland,  had  been  received 
bj  that  Body,  and  was  ordained  on  the  8th  of  June,  1794,  over  the  United  Congregations 
of  Steele  Creek,  Ebonexer  and  Neeley  Creek,  8.  C.  Here  he  continued  till  the  year  1804, 
when  he  resigned  his  charge  and  became  a  stated  supply  to  the  Churehes  of  New  Perth, 
New  Sterling  and  Rocky  Spring.  He  seems  to  have  remained  here  till  1811,  when  he 
WAS  settled  at  the  Wnzhaws,  N.  C.  He  subsequently  accepted  a  call  from  Tirxahy  8.  C.» 
und  died  in  1830  or  *31.     He  had  a  highly  respectable  sUnding  in  the  ministry. 
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year  to  year,  yet,  peradyentare,  in  tho  whole  coarse  of  his  miiusterial  lifie,  ihen 
was  nothing  more  gratifying  to  him  than  the  spectacle  d  so  many  young  men 
among  his  parishioners  turning  their  attention  to  a  coarse  d  edacation  piepui- 
tory  to  the  Ministry,  and,  in  due  time,  heing  actually  introdnced  into  it,  and 
afterwards  raised  to  stations  of  usefulness  aod  respectability,  and  some  of  them 
to  eminence,  in  the  Church.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Presbytery  to  vdiich  he 
belonged  consisted  of  ministers  who  had  been  bom  and  reared  within  the  limite 
of  his  ministerial  charge. 

Probably  no  minister  in  the  denommation  with  which  he  was  connected  took 
more  pains  than  he  in  the  religious  mstrucdon  of  the  coloured  people.  In 
addition  to  the  catechetical  exercises  which  were  conducted  at  the  churt^  doling 
the  intermission  of  public  service,  in  the  Summer,  for  their  special  ben^  h& 
was  accustomed,  for  a  number  c^  years,  after  preaching  two  discouKses  to  his 
congregation,  to  deliver  a  third  to  the  blacks,  assembled  at  a  given  jJaoe,  netr 
his  own  house,  some  five  miles  distant  from  the  church. 

His  pulpit  performances  were  simple,  perspicuous  and  instructive,  and  geoer- 
aOy  of  a  medium  length.  He  was  scarcely  ever  tedious  in  his  public  ministn- 
tions.  He  was  fond  of  reading  and  conversation,  and  was  never  more  pleased 
than  when  engaged  with  his  fiivourite  authors  or  conversing  with  his  friendsL 
Few  divines  were  more  conversant  with  Histoiy  or  better  informed  in  Theologj. 
Possessing  excellent  conversational  powers,  he  was  supplied  with  an  almost  inex- 
haustible fund  of  amusing  and  instructive  anecdotes,  and  possessed  the  abili^  of 
rendering  himself  agreeable  and  interesting  to  his  compcmions  and  feIlow4ara?^ 
lers  in  journeys  of  weeks  and  months,  as  I  am  able  myself  to  testify. 

In  1806  he  was  married  to  IsabeUa  Harris,  daughter  of  a  Ruliiig  Elder  in 
his  charge, — a  lady  distinguished  for  her  fine  intellectual  and  moral  qnalities, 
and  for  a  most  exemplary  Christian  character.  She  died  in  1842,  about  a  year 
previous  to  the  death  of  her  husband,  They  had  three  children,  one  of  whom, 
the  Rev.  Robert  C.  Grier,  is  a  minister  of  the  Associate  Refimned  Chmch,  and 
a  Professor  in  Erskine  College. 

Yours  with  Christian  regard, 

JAMES  BOTCE. 

FROM  THE  REV.  H.  CONNELLY. 

Newburqh,  July  2,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir  :  After  my  graduation  at  College,  I  was,  for  two  years,  the 
Teacher  of  an  Academy  in  Lancaster  District,  S.  C;  and  then  and  there  it  was 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Grier,  who 
was  so  well  known  and  so  highly  esteemed,  especially  throughout  the  South- 
ern churches.  Though  he  lived  near  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  some 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  my  sojourn,  I  used  to  meet  him  at  Pres- 
bytery, and  occasionally  at  other  times,  and  once  I  remember  that  he  took 
me  home  with  him  after  a  Presbyterial  meeting,  and  treated  me  with  great 
hospitality  and  kindness.  For  one  year  I  was  a  theological  student,  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbytery  to  which  he  belonged,  and  this  brought  me  into 
nearer  relations  with  him,  and  secured  to  me,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  the 
benefit  of  his  criticisms  upon  a  sermon  which  I  was  required  to  deliver  as 
a  theological  exercise. 

Dr.  Grier  was  of  about  the  ordinary  height,  rather  inclined  to  be  stout, 
with  a  round  full  face,  a  benignant  light  eye,  a  mild,  pleasant  expression  of 
countenance,  and  a  general  healthful  appearance.     He  had   a  well  balanced 
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and  well  cultivated  mind,  and  was  more  distinguished  for  the  reflective  and 
practical  than  the  imaginative.  He  had  an  uncommonly  gentle  and  kindlj 
spirit,  and  was  always  on  the  alert  to  do  good  and  communicate  happiness 
whenever  it  was  in  his  power.  His  manners  were  not  formed  after  any  stand- 
ard of  artificial  refinement,  but  were  the  simple  acting  out  of  strong  benevo- 
lent feelings,  under  the  combined  influence  of  good  sense  and  good  taste. 
From  the  first  hour  you  came  in  contact  with  him,  you  could  not  help  being 
impressed  with  the  sincerity,  kindliness  and  dignity  of  his  character ;  and  the 
more  you  knew  of  him,  the  more  of  admiration  and  veneration  would  these 
qualities  elicit. 

Dr.  Grier's  preaching  was  sober  and  instructive,  not  brilliant  or  startling. 
It  was  very  much  of  an  expository  character,  and  never  failed  to  throw  much 
light  upon  the  portion  of  Scripture  which  he  had  under  consideration.  His 
voice  was  distinct  and  pleasant,  but  not  of  remarkable  compass.  In  Public 
Bodies  he  always  seemed  at  home,  observed  carefully  all  that  was  passing, 
and  mingled  freely  and  advantageously  in  any  important  discussions  that 
might  come  up.  Much  deference  was  paid  to  him  by  his  brethren,  all  regard-* 
ing  him  as  a  clear-headed,  right-minded,  thoroughly  practical  man.  I  never 
had  much  opportunity  of  knowing  what  he  was  as  a  Pastor ;  but,  from  my 
knowledge  of  his  general  character,  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  hazard  nothing 
in  saying  that  he  adorned  the  pastoral  relation  with  the  most  graceful  kind- 
ne.ss  and  the  most  unremitted  devotion. 

There  was  no  feature  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Grier  that  I  think  of  with 
more  interest  than  his  marked  kindness  to  the  slaves.  He  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable property,  and,  in  common  with  almost  every  body  around  him,  was 
the  owner  of  a  number  of  negroes.  But  if  all  masters  were  like  him,  the  sys- 
tem of  Slavery  would  be  shorn  of  its  most  offensive  features.  He  seemed  to 
me  to  exerci.se  towards  them  an  almost  parental  kindness.  At  morning  and 
evening  family  worship,  they  came  together  as  regularly  as  any  other  members 
of  his  household.  He  did  not,  as  is  common,  employ  a  white  overseer,  but 
appointed  the  most  intelligent  of  their  own  number  to  take  a  general  direction 
of  affairs,  and  this  one  reported  to  Aim,  and  received  suggestions  and  instruc- 
tions from  him,  as  often  as  there  was  occasion.  I  believe  he  was  the  first  in 
that  region  to  change  the  order  of  things  in  regard  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  negroes  in  public  worship.  Formerly  their  inferiority  in  the  house  of  God 
had  been  virtually  recognized  by  their  occupying  seats  in  the  remote  part  of 
the  house;  but  Dr.  Grier  introduced  the  practice  of  dividing  the  day  between 
the  blacks  and  whites,  giving  the  afternoon  to  the  former;  and  then,  instead 
of  occupying  seats  in  the  rear  where  they  were  nearly  hidden  by  a  high  inter- 
vening partition,  they  were  allowed  to  come  forward  and  occupy  the  front 
seats,  while  the  white  people,  if  they  chose  to  be  present,  took  the  less  favoured 
position.  I  remember  being  there,  on  one  occasion,  at  a  Communion,  in  a  for- 
est, at  which  he  presided,  and  at  the  last  table  there  appeared  an  imposing 
array  of  blacks,  to  whom  he  administered  the  ordinance  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness and  appropriateness.  He  seemed  always  to  seek  to  promote  the  benefit 
of  the  coloured  race,  as  if  that  had  been  his  peculiar  mission. 

Very  resnectfuUy  yours, 

H.  CONNELLY. 
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ROBERT  FORREST  * 
1802—1846. 

Egbert  Forrest  was  born  at  Dunbar,  Scotland,  about  the  year  1768.  He 
was  brought  up  under  the  ministiy  of  the  Rev.  John  Henderson,  of  the  Burgber 
Seceesion  Church,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  **  The  Legal  Temper  d^)lBjed 
in  its  Nature  and  Tendency."  Of  this  excellent  Pastor  he  retained,  even  to  his 
old  age,  an  affectionate  remembrance,  often  referring  in  terms  of  the  greatest 
respect  to  his  piety  and  learning.  At  what  precise  time  he  first  felt  the  paver 
of  Divine  grace  upon  his  heart,  or  consecrated  himself  to  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation, I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Afler  attending,  during  the  nsal 
period,  the  Grammar  School  of  Dunbar,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Univeisitj 
of  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1787. 

Having  completed  the  usual  classical  and  scientific  course  at  the  Cnirerstj, 
Mr.  Forrest  commenced  the  study  of  Theology,  under  ^e  late  Dr.  G^rge  Law^ 
son,  of  Selkirk,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Divinity  in  connection  with  the  Asso- 
ciate (Burgher)  Synod,  and  the  successor  in  that  office  of  the  eminent  John 
Brown,  of  Haddington.  Dr.  Lawson  was  a  man  of  profound  and  varied  ^rxfi- 
tion,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  of  deep  and  earnest  piety,  and  of  singular  sim]^- 
city  of  character  and  manners, — **  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile." 
By  all  his  students  he  was  not  only  respected  as  a  theologian  but  loved  as  a 
^Oher.  Mr.  Forrest,  to  his  latest  day,  was  accustomed  to  express  his  deq)  sense 
of  the  value  of  his  mstructions,  and,  indeed,  he  could  hardly  mention  hs  naxne 
without  giving  some  token  of  the  veneration  he  felt  for  his  memory.  Among  his 
fellow  students  at  ihe  Hall  were  Dr.  Henry  BelfVage,  of  Selkirk,  author  of 
"  Sacramental  Addresses "  and  other  popular  and  practical  works,  and  Dr. 
Andrew  Marshall,  the  Father,  as  he  has  be^  called,  of  the  "  Voluntary  Coo- 
troversy." 

In  1796  Mr.  Forrest  was  ordained  and  installed  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Associate  Congregation  of  Saltcoate,  a  small  town  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  on 
the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Here  he  remained  in  the  diligent  discharge  of  his  minis- 
terial duties  until  the  visit  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  to  Oreat  Britain  to  obtain 
funds  for  ihe  Theological  Seminary,  and  a  competent  number  of  evangdical  min- 
isters to  meet  the  pressing  demand  made  upon  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
for  the  supply  of  ordinances.  As  all  the  documents  connected  with  this  import- 
ant mission  have  been  published,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  this  connection,  to  enter 
into  any  details  of  its  history.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Mr.  Forrest  was  one 
of  the  first  to  listen  to  the  cry  for  help  from  the  American  Church.  This  €tkf 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1802,  he  sailed  from  Green- 
ock, in  company  with  ihe  Bev.  Dr.  Mason,  Dr.  James  Laurie,  Messrs.  James 
Scrimgeour,  Alexander  Calderhead,  Robert  Easton  and  Robert  H.  Bisbcfiu 
They  had  a  prosperous  voyage  and  reached  New  York  in  time  to  att^id  the 
meeting  of  die  Synod,  which  commenced  its  sessions  in  that  city  on  the  2l8t  of 
October,  1802 ;  and,  having  presented  their  letters  of  dismission  and  other  creden- 
tials, were  at  once  received  into  Christian  and  ministerial  communion. 

*  M8.  from  Dr.  Fonyth. 
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Daring  the  first  year  after  his  arrival  in  this  conntry  Mr.  Forrest  visited  various 
destitute  portions  of  the  Church,  and,  it  is  believed,  spent  some  months  in  Lower 
Canada.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1804,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Pearl  Street 
Congregation,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  lie  remained  in  this  charge  until  the 
14th  of  June,  1808,  when,  at  his  own  request,  the  connection  was  dissolved. 
After  labouring,  for  some  time,  as  an  itinerant,  in  Central  and  Western  New 
York  and  in  Upper  Canada,  he  was  admitted  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Stamford,  Delaware  County,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1810.  Here 
he  remained,  performing  with  great  diligence  and  &ithfulness  the  duties  of  the 
ministerial  office,  until  the  growing  infirmities  of  age  induced  him  in  1843  to  ask 
for  a  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation.  During  the  following  year  he  resided  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  but,  finding  the  climate  injurious  to  his  own  health,  and 
also  to  that  of  his  wife,  he  returned  once  more  to  the  scene  of  his  labours  amid 
the  pleasant  hills  of  Delaware.  But  his  race  was  well-nigh  run.  For  half  a 
century  he  had  been  permitted  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  Kcdemption,  and  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  so  long  testified  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  he  was  at 
last  gathered  to  hhi  fiithers.  Though  his  health  was  feeble  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  able  occasionally  to  appear  in  the  pulpit,  and,  with  the 
utmost  readiness,  lent  his  aid  to  his  brethren,  of  whatever  name,  when  his 
strength  allowed  him  to  do  so.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  he  was  seized  with  an 
illness  which  confined  him  to  his  chamber  from  that  time  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  bore  his  protracted  and  often  very  severe  sufierings  with  exemplary 
patience,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  March,  1846,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  ministry. 

He  bequeathed  his  large  and  valuable  libraiy  to  the  Theological  Seminary, 
formerly  at  New  York,  now  at  Newburgh. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Forrest's  publications : 

Conversion  of  an  Aged  Sinner :  A  Narrative  Tract,  -         -         -         -     1807 

Great  Encouragement  to  Perseverance  in  Missionary  Labours :  A  Sermon 
delivered  before  the  Northern  Missionary  Society  at  their  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  Lansingburgh,   --------         1815 

A  Testimony  on  the  Doctrines  of  Original  Sin  and  of  Atonement,  pre- 
pared by  order  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod,  -         .        -    1831 

He  was  also  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Christian  Magazine,     -        -    1832-42 

FROM  THE  REV.  ROBERT  PROUDFIT,  D.D. 

Union  College,  April  2,  1850. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Forrest  in 
the  winter  of  1802—03, — shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this  country.  We  were 
afterwards  co-presbyters  for  about  thirty-six  years,  and  of  course  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  frequent  intercourse  with  him.  My  earliest  impressions  con- 
cerning him,  which  were  never  afterwards  essentially  changed,  were  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  true  Gentleman  and  of  the  Christian  Minister  were  as 
happily  blended  in  him  as  in  any  one  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  His 
talents  were  rather  solid  than  brilliant.  He  did  not  exhibit  much  original 
thought ;  but,  having  time  and  opportunity  for  much  reading,  and  having  both 
a  sound  judgment  and  a  retentive  memory,  he  possessed  very  extensive  infor- 
mation, particularly  upon  theological  subjects.  His  preaching  was  calculated 
to  enlighten  the  understanding,  rather  than  to  affect  deeply  the  emotional 
nature ;  and  hence  he  seemed  better  fitted  to  edify  saints  than  to  extend  the 
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visible  Church.  His  piety  was  deep  and  uniform,  but  altogether  unobtmsiTe; 
and  his  aversion  to  the  extravagance  sometimes  accompanying  revivals  led 
him  perhaps  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  never  to  underrate  the 
genuine  appearances  of  vital  religion.  While  firmly  attached  to  the  Churdi 
with  which  he  was  connected,  he  was  liberal  in  his  views  of  other  denomina- 
tions, whom  he  considered  as  holding  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion ;  hot 
I  think  he  sometimes  imagined  errors  in  doctrine  when  there  was  nothing 
more  than  verbal  inaccuracy,  or  indistinct  statement. 

The  most  strict  and  unyielding  integrity  was  a  striking  feature  in  his  char- 
acter. He  was  utterly  incapable  of  any  thing  approaching  dissimulation, 
meanness  or  unworthy  artifice.  Possessing  considerable  property,  he  was 
generous  in  bestowing  gifts  upon  those  who  were  in  need ;  and,  while  indulgent 
himself  to  those  who  owed  him  support,  he  strenuously  inculcated  the  libenl 
maintenance  of  Gospel  Ordinances  as  a  Christian  duty.  He  was  exemplarily 
punctual  in  attending  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and,  indeed,  in  all  his  engage- 
ments. In  his  deliberations  and  decisions  he  was  strictly  conscientious ;  but, 
often,  from  a  momentary  impulse,  proposed  measures  which  appeared  to  others 
unwise,  and  which  he  himself,  upon  a  little  reflection,  would  readily  abandon. 
In  our  long  and  frequent  intercourse  in  Presbytery  and  in  Synod,  he  and  I 
often  difiered  in  judgment  upon  measures  under  consideration,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  of  us  was  ever  the  subject  of  an  unkind  feeling  on  that 
account.  Yours  truly, 

R.  PROUDFIT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  FORSYTH,  D.D. 

Tbeologioal  Seminary,  Newbcrgh,  \pril  10,  1856. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir :  In  complying  with  your  request  to  send  you  my  recol- 
lections of  Mr.  Forrest,  I  feel  that  I  am  only  obeying  the  Divine  precept, 

«*  Thine  own  friend,  and  thy  father's  friend,  forget  not."  He  was  both.  For 
many  years,  my  father's  house  was  his  home,  on  the  occasion  of  his  annual 
visits  to  Newburgh,  as  one  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Seminary ;  and  in 
his  own  modest  parsonage  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  amid  the  green 
hills  of  Delaware  County,  I  spent  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  when 
a  student.  I  can  never  forget  the  pleasant  fellowship  with  him  at  my  father's 
fireside  and  his  own,  or  the  various  talk  in  which  he  delighted,  about  books  and 
passing  events,  and  the  men  whom  he  had  known  in  his  native  land,  or  those 
with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  during  his  residence  of  forty  years  or 
more  in  America.  His  image  is  as  distinctly  before  my  mind's  eye,  his  very 
attitude,  as  he  used  to  sit  with  his  snufi*-box  in  his  hand,  or  with  the  snuff 
between  his  fingers,  or  in  the  act  of  carrying  it,  as  he  did  with  exquisite 
grace,  to  his  nose, — as  distinctly  as  if  I  were  looking  upon  his  portrait. 

Yet  I  find  it,  by  no  means,  an  easy  ta.sk  to  transfer  this  image  to  paper, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  few  salient  points.  Mr.  Forrest  had  no  eccentricities, 
unless,  indeed,  you  reckon  as  such  his  intense  dislike  of  long  speeches  and 
sermons, — very  good  ones,  of  course,  excepted, — a  feeling  which  .sometimes 
became  objective — to  use  a  Germanism — in  the  form  of  a  vigorous  yawn,  which 
was  neither  agreeable  to  the  Preacher  nor  stimulating  to  his  eloquence.  Once, 
and  only  once,  I  remember  to  have  endured  the  infliction.  It  was  during  my 
first  year  in  the  Seminary,  on  the  occasion  of  my  class  preaching  before  the 
Superintendents.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  last  preacher  of  the  evening. 
A  moment's  thought  might  have  convinced  me  that  the  emphatic  evidence  of 
weariness  that  greeted  and  horrified  me,  was  not  occasioned  by  my  sermon ; 
for  I  had  not  spoken  three  minutes,  and  I  was,  besides,  rather  a  pet  of  my 
good  old  friend :  but  I  can  never  forget  the  electric-like  shock  which  that 
yawn  produced.     But  let  me  pass  to  more  serious  matters. 
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Mr.  Forrest  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  a  mind, 
natarally  of  no  great  power  or  compass,  can  be  invigorated  and  enriched  by 
persistent  industry  in  scholarly  culture.  He  had  not  a  spark  of  that  quality, 
so  often  noticed  in  pen-portraits,  so  rarely  met  with  in  real  life, — originality. 
He  had  no  tendency  to  speculation,  and  no  special  aptness  for  elaborate  reason- 
ing. He  could  not  be  called  an  independent  thinker,  yet  he  was,  by  no  means, 
a  slavish  imitator  of  the  models  which  he  most  admired.  The  principles  of 
faith  and  polity  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  by  his  venerated  theological 
instructor.  Dr.  Lawson,  of  Selkirk,  he  adhered  to  through  life  with  unde- 
yiating  consistency.  It  were  an  injustice  to  his  memory  to  say  that  he  took 
them  upon  trust.  He  stood  where  he  did,  immovably  firm,  because  deeply 
convinced  that  he  was  standing  on  the  rock  of  truth ;  but  the  weapons  by 
which  he  defended  his  position  were  derived  from  armories  constructed  and 
replenished  by  the  heads  and  hands  of  others.  Ho  took  care  to  surround 
himself  with  the  best  books  in  the  various  branches  of  Theology  and  Litera- 
ture, and  he  made  their  contents  his  own  by  hard  and  constant  study.  Even 
in  his  old  age  he  kept  up  his  habits  of  reading  and  of  careful  writing,  and 
daring  the  thirty-five  years  of  his  residence  in  Stamford,  he  always  carried 
home  with  him  from  the  city  of  New  York — which  he  was  accustomed  to  visit 
semi-annually — a  goodly  supply  of  the  best  productions  of  the  British  and 
American  press.  In  his  large  library  there  was  hardly  a  volume  with  whose 
contents  he  was  not  acquainted.  The  consequence  was  that  his  mental 
vigour,  like  his  Christian  graces,  was  renewed,  day  by  day,  even  when  the 
outward  man  was  perceptibly  decaying.  And  his  friends  in  Newburgh  were 
wont  to  say,  from  year  to  year, — "That  last  sermon  is  the  best  he  ever 
preached  here."  Indeed,  the  last  half  dozen  which  I  had  the  privilege  to 
hear  were  truly  noble  discourses. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Forrest  was  a  man  of  presence.  A  stranger 
meeting  him  anywhere,  in  the  street  or  the  drawing  room,  would,  at  the 
first  glance,  conclude  that  he  must  be  a  Minister,  and  a  Minister,  too,  worthy 
of  ail  respect. 

Leading,  as  he  did,  the  retired  life  of  a  student  and  rural  Pastor,  Mr. 
Forrest  necessarily  lacked  that  knowledge  of  men  which  can  be  got  only  by 
close  and  constant  contact  with  men  : — 

Fluctibus  in  mcdiis,  et  tempestatibus  urbis. 

He  thus  became  occasionally  the  victim,  as  I  may  say,  of  prejudices  against 
individuals,  which  would,  now  and  then,  vent  themselves  in  a  hasty  word. 
But  if  the  very  persons  whose  opinions  or  public  conduct  he  perhaps  was 
sharply  condemning,  had,  the  next  moment,  knocked  at  his  door,  it  would 
have  been  instantly  seen  how  evanescent  were  all  his  personal  dislikes,  and 
that  on  his  heart  the  law  of  kindness  was  deeply  engraved. 
Believe  me  to  remain  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 


JOSEPH  KERR,  D.D. 

1803—1829. 
FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  FRESTLEY,  D.D. 

Pittsburg,  March  8, 1862. 
Bear  Sir:    I  have  been  requested  to  send  you  a  memoriid  of  the  Roy. 
Joseph   Kerr,  D.  D.,  formerly  Pastor  <^  the  First  Associate  Beformed   Cod- 
geeffdkm.  in  this  oity,  <rf  whidi  I  at  present  have  the  ohai^,  and  first  Professor 
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of  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminaiy  of  the  Associate  Keformed  Pre8%- 
terian  Church  in  the  West.  It  is  compiled  in  part  from  my  own  recoUecdoos, 
as  I  was  under  his  pastoral  care  all  the  time  he  had  charge  of  this  congregatioD; 
in  part  from  information  derived  from  the  surviving  members  of  his  femily;  in 
part  from  those  who  studied  Theology  in  his  classes;  but  principally  from 
obituary  notices  of  him  published  shortly  after  his  decease.  His  memory  ia 
cherished  still  in  th ;  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  is  like  precious  omtment 
poured  forth,  to  this  day,  in  the  denomination  of  Christians  with  which  he  wm 
connected.  I  am  altogether  of  opinion  that  his  life  is  well  deserving  of  a  more 
public  and  general  remembrance,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  propose  to  give  his 
name  a  place  among  those  of  the  many  eminent  divines  whose  names  you  are 
embalming  in  the  "  Annab  of  the  American  Pulpit." 

Joseph  Kerr,  son  of  the  Key.  Joseph  and  Elizibeth  (Reynolds)  Kerr,  w« 
bom  in  County  Derry,  near  the  border  of  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1778.  His  fiither  was  an  eminent  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  connected  with  the 
Burgher  division  of  the  Associate  Synod  in  Ireland,  and  greatly  esteemed  in  lai 
day  for  his  great  abilities  in  the  pulpit  Of  the  instructions  and  example  of 
this  eminently  pious  &ther  his  scm  was  deprived,  while  yet  a  child.  He  was 
accastomed  to  retire  for  meditation  and  study  to  a  secluded  walk  in  hb  ^u^en. 
To  this  place  he  had  gone  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died, 
and,  on  being  sought  for  at  the  breakfast  hour,  was  found  lying  in  the  walk, 
dead.  Mrs.  Kerr  was  left  with  a  family  of  small  children,  over  which  ^ 
watched  with  great  tenderness  and  care.  Being  possessed  of  some  means,  she 
was  able  to  afford  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir  facilities  for  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion. Having  passed  through  a  suitable  preparatory  course,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Ghisgow,  Scotland,  about  the  year  1794.  From  this  InsdtutloQ 
he  graduated  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age. 

From  early  childhood  he  was  the  subject  of  religious  imprcsions,  and  was 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  pious  and  promising  youth.  He  made  a 
public  profession  of  religion  early  in  life.  In  what  particular  year  cannot  new 
be  ascertained ;  but,  as  is  supposed,  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  left  home  to  enter  the  University  of  Glasgow.  On  his  return, — after 
graduating,  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Associate  (Burner)  Presbyteiy 
of  Derry,  as  a  student  of  Theology,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  for  a  thnc 
under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  of  Ballybay,  County  Monaghan,  Professm-  of  The- 
ology for  the  Associate  (Burgher)  Synod  in  Ireland. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1801,  and  put  himself  under  the 
care  of  the  First  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  stadent 
of  Theology.  In  the  year  1802  he  was,  at  his  request,  and  before  he  had 
delivered  all  the  trials  which  had  been  assigned  him  by  that  Presbytery,  diamssed 
to  the  Second  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  received 
by  that  Presbytery  at  its  meeting  in  Robinson's  Run  Church,  in  April,  18(^ ; 
the  same  meeting  at  which  its  name  was  changed  to  "  The  Presbytery  of  Moooo- 
gahela,"  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  General  Synod.  At  this  meetii^,  oo 
the  27th  day  of  April,  1803,  Mr.  Kerr  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Go^>eL  His 
licensure  may  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  in  the  West  It  seems  to  have  inspured  the  &thers  of  the  Presbyteiy 
with  new  life  and  hope.  They  were  few  in  number  and  widely  separated.  At 
this  time  Western  Pennsylvania  was  comparatively  a  wilderness,  oongregaliQos 
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n^ere  small  and  scattered  widely  apart,  and  settled  Pastors  were  very  few.  Mr. 
Kerr  laboured  among  these  dispersed  vacancies,  extending  from  the  ridges  of  the 
Alleghenies  on  the  East,  far  into  Ohio  on  the  West,  and  from  the  Northern 
Lakes  below  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  on  the  South,  with  unheard-of  popularity. 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  admired  and  beloved.  Calls  for  his  labours  were  sent 
into  Presbytery  fix)m  a  great  number  of  neighbourhoods,  and  from  several  places 
that  had  not  been  previously  recognized  by  Presbytery  as  any  part  of  their  charge. 
Indeed,  his  name  rendered  savoury  that  section  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  laid,  during  his  missionary  labours  in  the  extended  bounds  of  the 
Presbjrtery,  the  foundation  not  only  of  the  congregations  where  he  first  settled, 
but  of  many  others  which  not  only  stiU  exist,  but  continue  to  flourish,  and  some 
of  which  have  been  subdivided  into  two  or  more  large  and  flourishing  congre- 
gations. 

After  riding  thus  as  a  Missionary,  for  a  year,  Mr.  Kerr  was  regularly  invested 
with  the  sacred  office.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Monongahela,  at 
a  meeting  held  at  Short  Creek,  Va.,  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  1804.  He  con- 
tinued to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  some  mcmths 
longer ;  and,  having  declined  several  calls  which,  in  a  pecuniary  view,  were  fisur 
more  inviting,  he,  at  length,  from  a  prospect  of  usefulness  rather  than  gain, 
accepted  a  call  from  the  United  Congregations  of  Mifflin  and  St.  Clair,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburg ;  and,  on  the  ITth  of  October,  1804,  at  the  house  of  Nathan- 
iel Plummer,  was  installed  Pastor  of  these  congregations. 

In  a  few  years  each  of  these  congregations  declared  itself  able  to  support  ita 
own  Pastor,  and  desired  to  obtain  his  undivided  labours.  The  matter  was  post- 
poned, from  time  to  time,  until,  in  the  year  1817,  Mr.  Kerr,  considering  his 
health  inadequate  to  the  labours  required  by  two  Congregations  as  large  as  these 
had  become,  demitted  the  charge  of  Mifflin  Congregation,  and  the  whole  of  his  la- 
bours were  given  to  the  Congregation  of  St.  Clair.  Here  he  still  continued  to  enjoy 
the  smiles  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  laboured  for  several  years  with  great  success. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  organization,  with  good  prospects,  had  been  effected  by 
order  of  Presbytery  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  which,  under  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  McElroy, — now  Br.  McElroy,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Fourteenth  street.  New  York  city,  had  grown  to  be  a  large  and  influential  con- 
gregation. On  the  removal  of  Mr.  McElroy  to  New  York  the  attention  of  this 
congregation  was  directed  to  Mr.  Kerr,  and,  notwithstanding  the  affection  known 
to  exist  between  him  and  the  people  of  his  charge,  a  call  was  made  out  for  him 
and  presented  through  the  Presbytery.  Pittsburg  was,  at  that  time,  considered 
ooe  of  the  centres  of  influence  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Church ;  the  position 
was  a  desirable  one,  and  the  pecuniary  support  large  for  that  day.  It  may  have 
been  thought  by  some  that  these  considerations  would  have  weight  with  Mr.  Kerr, 
but  they  did  not.  On  the  presentation  of  the  call,  he  stated  that  ho  entertained 
a  hi^  regard  for  the  people  of  the  Congregation  of  Pittsburg,  and  most  heartily 
desired  their  prosperity ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  had  alwajrs  been  of  the  opinion 
that  a  minister,  who  was  comfortably  settled  in  a  congregation,  with  a  mutual  good 
understanding  existing  between  him  and  his  people,  ought  not,  excepting  under 
very  imperious  circumstances  indeed,  to  think  of  removal,  he  could  not  separate 
himself  from  his  congregation  without  doing  violence  to  his  feelings  and  to  all 
his  principles — ^he,  therefore,  begged  leave  respectfully  to  decline  the  call  from 
Pittsburg. 
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Id  the  year  1825  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  West  resotred  to 
establish  a  Theological  Seminary,  and  elected  Mr.  Kerr  their  Profeseor  of 
Theology.  As  Pittsburg  was  generally  esteemed  the  most  suitable  locality  for  the 
Seminary,  and  as  the  Synod  could  not  support  the  Professor,  unless  he  bad  also  a 
pastoral  charge,  the  Congregation  in  Pittsburg,  ailer  taking  the  adrioe  of  some  of 
the  members  oi  the  Presbytery,  renewed  their  caU  to  Mr.  Kerr  to  beoome  their 
Pastor.  When  the  matter  came  before  the  Presbyteiy,  that  Court,  by  its  own 
act,  transferred  him  from  his  then  presentoharge  to  the  charge  of  the  Gongr^i^ 
in  Pittsburg.  In  this  decision  of  the  Presbyteiy  he  acquiesced,  and,  hava^  also 
accepted  the  ProfessorBhip,  oommenoed  his  preparations  for  an  immediate  re- 
moval to  Pittsburg,  and  was  installed  as  Pastor  in  his  new  chai^  in  October, 
1825.  Previously  to  his  removal  to  Pittsbuig,  that  congr^ition,  throogh  fre- 
quent disappointments  and  discouragements,  was  considerably  weakened.  His 
setUement  among  them  had  an  electrical  effect  in  quidcening  them  to  new  hfe 
and  vigour.  From  a  de^^nding,  disintegrated  handful  they,  in  a  very  shot 
time,  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  congregations  in  the  citj. 
'  Thus,  wherever  this  good  man  was  called  to  kbour,  it  pleased  the  Head  of  the 
Church  to  bless  his  labours  and  to  make  manifest  the  savour  of  his  knowledge 
by  him. 

Shortly  after  entering  on  the  dutaes  of  his  Professorship  of  Theology  in  Pitl»> 
burg,  he  received  the  honoraiy  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  'Westen 
University  ai  Pennsylvania. 

My  personal  recollections  of  Dr.  Kerr,  though  I  was  but  a  lad  whca  he  died, 
are  very  distinct.  His  personal  appearance  was  veiy  imposing  and  attaractive. 
He  would  have  been  marked  any  whore,  not  because  of  obtrusion,  for  be  wm 
singularly  modest,  but  from  his  general  appearance.  He  was  tall,  straight,  sym- 
metrical, with  good  features  and  well-formed  head.  His  air  was  almost  militaiy. 
In  him  dignity  was  blended  with  great  amiability.  His  countenance  beuned  wi^ 
benevolence,  and  his  eye,  especially  when  he  qooke,  was  remarkably  expressive  «f 
deep  interest  in  what  he  was  saybg.  In  society  he  was  very  compUisant,  and 
in  oases  of  affliction  very  sympathetic.  With  his  fine  powers  and  liberal  coltore, 
he  could  condescend,  without  any  effort,  to  the  humblest  person  or  smaUest 
ohUd. 

As  a  Preacher  of  the  Gospel  he  excelled.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  wm 
always  attractive.  He  was  clothed  there  with  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and, 
sometimes,  when  greatly  moved,  rose  to  grandeur.  His  voice  was  sonorous,  new 
offensively  loud,  and  could  be  distinctly  heard  through  every  part  of  the  largest 
church  edifice.  It  could  melt  into  the  lowest  tones  of  sorrow,  and  rise  in  trumpet 
tones  to  the  highest  pitch.  I  was  not  so  capable  at  the  time,  bdng  but  a  yoi^ 
of  judging  correctly  of  the  matter  of  his  disoouraee ;  but  I  recollect  that  I  wai 
always  interested.  I  never  felt  lassitude  while  he  was  preaching.  Young  as  I 
was,  I  could  understand  him,  and  could  carry  home  to  the  evening  examination 
a  good  deal  of  what  he  said.  This  was  not  strange — ^the  whole  congregatiQii 
appeared  to  hang  upon  his  lips.  He  was,  as  the  result,  unusually  sucecssfiil  ia 
edifying  his  people,  and  in  adding  to  the  Church.  One  contemporary  with  lam, 
writii^  of  him,  says, — ''  As  a  Pulpit  Orator,  he  soen  exdted  attention,  and  m 
his  new  field  of  labour  ho  was  unusually  suooessfol ;  and  he  filled  the  Professor^ 
ehair  with  great  acceptance.  *  *  *  But  let  there  be  no  misapprdiensiQn. 
Dr.  Kerr  was  not  a  showy  preacher,  on  whom  acrowd  would  gaic  in  stifid 
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der  and  then  go  away  sore  of  notching  but  that  tliey  bad  heard  a  great  sermon, 
if  tboy  only  knew  what  it  was  about ;  but  like  Aaron  he  could  *  speak  well,* 
which  John  Qumcy  Adams  says  is  the  perfection  of  eloquence.  Every  speaker 
httii  some  peculiarities  of  manner.  When  Dr.  Kerr  hesitated  for  a  word  to  express 
his  idea»  he  paused,  cagt  his  eye  downward,  and  in  a  moment  the  word,  the  very 
right  word,  came." 

Dr.  Kerr  was  eminently  a  pious  man.  He  was  decided  in  his  views  and  con- 
sistent in  his  practice.  Of  an  ardent  temperament  and  of  a  very  susceptible 
nature,  yet  such  was  his  habitual  self-control  that  I  have  never  heard  any  one 
say  that  he  had  spoken  in  anger  or  unadvisedly  with  his  lips,  on  any  occasion,  no 
matter  what  the  provocation.  He  was  withal  a  very  benevolent  man  and  much 
"  given  to  hospitality."  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him«  when  living  on  a 
fiirm,  to  assist  a  young  minister  just  starting  out  on  his  first  tour  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  to  a  horse  or  equipments.  He  not  unfrequently  gave  away  the  last 
dollar  in  the  house.  When  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Theology,  which  he 
held  for  only  four  years,  he,  for  the  first  two  years,  gave  his  salary,  two  hundred 
dollars,  all  that  the  Synod  could  afford  to  pay  him,  to  commence  a  fund  to  assist 
young  men  in  needy  circumstances  in  prosecutmg  their  theological  course,  and, 
during  the  ]ast  two  years,  he  gave  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  year  toward 
the  same  object,  besides  large  contributions  toward  procuring  a  necessary  library 
fiwr  tbe  Theological  Seminary. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  people  of  his  charge  he  was  remarkably  prudent — 
his  counsels  were  eminently  judicious  and  his  influence  was  very  great.  His  memory 
is  still  fondly  cherished  among  those  of  his  congregations  who  survive,  and  they 
speak  of  him  as  a  model  to  be  imitated.  As  a  Father,  the  lives  and  deaths  of 
his  children  attest  his  fidelity.  In  Church  Courts  he  did  not  often  speak,  but 
when  he  did,  it  was  with  power.  He  had  great  strength  in  debate,  but  appeared 
to  be  unconscious  of  it.  He  was  incapable  of  any  thing  like  indirection.  Mr. 
McFarland,  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  a  man  of  considerable  power  in  debate,  who  had 
sometimes  encountered  him  in  the  Synod,  once  said, — "  I  like  Mr.  Kerr  for  an 
opponent,  far  you  can  see  aU  of  JmrL*^  As  a  Man,  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
there  was  no  one  more  kind,  more  universally  cheerful,  or  more  instructive.  He 
was  a  good  man,  and  his  "  memory  is  blessed." 

One  of  his  contemporaries,  in  an  obituary  notice,  says, — "  As  this  sketch  may 
be  handed  down  to  a  future  age,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  some  of  those  per- 
sonal and  moral  qualities  that  rendered  him  so  universally  admired  and  beloved. 
His  personal  appearance  was  highly  respectable  and  pleasing.  He  was  tall  of 
stature,  strai^t  and  portly..  He  posseted  a  large  share  of  social  cheerfulness, 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  very  sympathetic  and  tender  with  the  suffering.  His 
ideas  were  lucid,  and  he  communicated  them  with  the  greatest  fitcility.  He  was 
always  pleasant  and  ready  in  speech,  but  in  public  speaking  his  fluency  acquired 
an  ardour  which  fiiscinated  his  audience.  He  had  a  well-balanced  and  capacious 
mincL  His  pulpit  exercises  were  most  remarkable  for  embodying  a  large  amount 
of  tlie  richest  evangelical  matter.  In  the  exercise  of  prayer  he  excelled.  In  his 
mtnisterud  calling  he  was  diligent  in  business ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  the 
Lord." 

One  of  his  stndetits  of  Theology,  writing  to  me  recently,  says  of  him : 

"  Hi9  best  and  noblest  appearance  was  in  the  pnlpit.    Goodness,  true  greatness, 
and  eiDitient  godliness  characterized  him  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  but  espe- 
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daily  in  the  sacred  desk.  He  looked  and  spoke  like  a  messenger  fresh  tnm  the 
Divine  Throne,  whose  soul  overflowe<]  with  love  to  God  and  man.  His  lectures  aod 
sermons  were  lucid  and  forcible  expositions  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  The  language 
was  so  plain,  and  the  matter  so  important  and  attractive,  that  the  ordinary  hearer  was 
edified  and  delighted,  and  the  most  cultivated  and  fastidious  listener  not  displeased. 
A  seeming  unconcern  in  regard  to  the  rules  of  oratory  marked  his  delivery.  At 
times  his  beseeching  utterances  were  solemn  and  persuasive;  at  other  times  his 
burning  words  were  awful  and  soul-harrowing.  He  kept  his  subject  always  between 
himself  and  his  auditors;  so  that  they  saw  and  analyzed  t/  rather  than  iktA  The 
application  of  bis  discourses  was  searching  and  impressive.  In  this  he  excelled.  He 
came  near,  in  God's  name,  to  every  hearer,  young  and  old.  saint  and  sinner;  and  to 
each  he  addressed  a  suitable  word  in  season.  The  application  was  always  the  wanner 
and  better  half  of  the  discourse.  I  loved,  admired  and  revered  him:  and  so  dki  all 
his  students  without  exception.'' 

As  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Kerr  was  veiy  siicoes5il, 
and  gave  universal  satis&ction.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  students  he  vas 
courteous  and  dignified.  He  was  a  mild  critic,  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  the 
student,  and  yet  fiuthfuL  He  was  careful  not  to  wound  while  he  cwreoted.  He 
was  an  excellent  instructor,  clear,  sufficiently  concise,  and  had  a  haf^j  fiiculty  of 
bringing  to  view  all  that  was  legitimately  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand. 
He  had  great  discernment  of  character,  and  could  not  be  easfly  deceived  as  to 
the  capacities,  diligence  or  attainments  of  his  students.  He,  by  his  urbam^, 
kindness  and  fiiithfulness,  rendered  himself  veiy  dear  to  them  all;  and  thb  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  testimonials  of  his  real  worth  as  a  Professor. 

In  the  year  1806  Mr.  Kerr  returned,  for  a  short  time,  to  Ireland,  where  he 
was  united  in  marriage,  on  the  6th  day  of  Aj)ril  of  that  year,  to  Miss  Agnes 
Reynolds,  who  still  lives,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years.  He  faad«  by  iim 
marriage,  eleven  children, — five  sons  and  six  daughters,  all  of  whom  smrived 
him  and  lived  to  adult  years.  Three  sons  became  Ministers  of  the  G^ospel,  onhf 
one  of  whom  i^rvives, — Rev.  David  R,  Kerr,  D.D,,  Professor  <rf  Ecdesasticil 
History  and  Church  Government  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.;  and  editor  of  "  The  United  Pre^iy- 
terian,"  a  weekly  religious  newspaper  in  the  int^-est  of  the  same  denomiiiatioo. 
Four  of  the  daughters  married  clergymen.  Only  four  childr^, — one  soq  and 
three  daughters,  now  survive. 

Dr.  Kerr's  last  illness  was  short  and  very  severe ;  but  death  did  not  find  bm 
unprepared.  He  could  say, — '^  For  me  to  Uve  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  He 
WBS  taken  ill  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  12th  day  of  November,  1829 ;  aid 
died  on  the  evening  of  the  following  Sabbath.  His  disease  was  bilious  ooGb. 
During  the  night  of  Thursday  he  sufiered  excruciating  pain.  The  best  medkal 
skill  the  city  could  afford,  was  exerted  in  his  behalf,  l^ut  without  avaiL  £[e  &a»> 
tained  his  affliction — ^and  the  pains  wore  sometimes  extreme — ^with  astoniding 
composure  and  resignation.  His  countenance  was  lighted  up  during  the  wliole 
period  of  his  sufferings,  as  if  he  continually  realized  the  hand  of  God  in  them, 
and  rejoiced  to  suffer  at  the  hand  of  Him  with  whom  he  expected,  in  a  short  time, 
to  reign.  He  appeared  to  be  entirely  firee  from  any  anxious  concern  about  the 
world.  When  he  saw  his  family  and  friends  weeping  around  him,  he  oomferted  them 
and  admonished  them  not  to  grieve  fer  him.  He  assured  them  that,  though  bis 
conflict  was  sharp,  it  would  not  be  long ;  that  he  was  not  unsustamed ;  that  if  God 
had  any  thing  more  for  him  to  do  in  this  world.  He  would  raise  him  up ;  and,  if 
not,  he  was  satisfied.  He  continued  to  suffer,,  thus  sustained  by  the  grace  of 
Gk)d,  until  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath.      A  short  time  befcnre  his  departure,  lie 
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sammoned  all  his  strength,  and  spoke  for  some  time,  mth  great  feeling,  on  the 
heinousness  of  his  sins,  and  on  the  greatness,  grace  and  preciousness  of  his  Sav- 
iour; of  the  goodness  and  forbearance  of  God  to  him  through  life,  and  of  his 
personal  unworthiness.  A  few  minutes  before  he  died,  he  was  asked  by  his  bro- 
ther if  he  had  any  fears  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  death.  He  replied, — 
*'  No,  no,  I  am  a  great,  great  shmer^  but  I  have  a  great,  greats  great  Saviour." 
Having  said  this,  and  asking  to  lean  more  entirely  upon  a  friend, — one  of  the  Elders 
of  hu«  church,  who  was  partially  supporting  him  in  that  posture,  (for  he  sat  in  a 
chair,  not  being  able  to  recline  on  his  bed,)  without  a  struggle,  he  fell  asleep  in 
the  bosom  of  that  great  Saviour  whom  he  so  ardently  loved,  and  so  diligently  and 
feithfully  sened.  "  Thus  died,"  says  one  of  his  brethren,  "  an  amiable  Man,  a 
pious  Christian,  a  talented  Professor,  and  an  able  Minister  of  tne  New  Testa- 
ment" "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord : — ^yea,  saith  the  spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  thenu" 

Affectionately  yours, 

JAMES  PRESTLEY. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  MACDILL,  D.D. 

Sparta,  111.,  April  8,  1862. 

Dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kerr,  D.D.,  commenced 
about  the  year  1818,  and  continued  till  his  death.  He  was  a  good  Preacher 
of  the  Gospel.  Few  indeed  understood  the  plan  of  salvation  better.  He  had 
what  old  Mr.  Baxter  called  a  "  rousing  voice."  His  talents,  though  not  what 
would  be  called  brilliant,  were  eminently  solid  and  useful.  He  was,  in  the 
best  sense,  an  eloquent  man,  and  yet  the  graces  of  oratory  he  seemed  neither 
to  study  nor  regard.  His  prevailing  moral  qualities  were  candour,  gentleness, 
kindness,  goodness.  I  can  hardly  think  that  any  person  could  have  heard 
him  speak  without  being  convinced  that  he  was  listening  to  a  sincere  man. 
These  qualities  gave  him  great  influence  among  the  people.  It  was  commonly 
said  that,  when  a  difficulty  arose  in  any  of  their  congregations,  which  required 
the  services  of  a  peace-maker,  the  Presbytery  to  which  he  belonged  would 
appoint  him  to  go  and  attend  to  the  call.  While  Pastor  of  a  country  congre- 
gation, before  his  removal  to  Pittsburg,  I  have  heard  that  when  he  saw  any 
respectable  looking  man  travelling  the  road  which  passed  near  his  house,  he 
would  frequently  enter  into  conversation  with  him ;  and  if  ho  found  him,  in 
some  degree,  a  man  of  a  kindred  spirit,  would  invite  him  in  and  lodge  him 
courteously. 

Every  public  speaker  has  perhaps  some  gestures  which  may  be  called 
mechauical,  but  which  are  often  very  expressive.  The  late  Dr.  Mason,  of 
New  York,  when  he  was  labouring  to  bring  forth  some  vast  idea  in  all  its 
power  and  grandeur,  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  rubbing  his  fore-finger  on  his 
forehead ;  and  when,  from  some  momentary  confusion,  he  could  not  at  once 
get  hold  of  the  idea,  or  the  word,  which  he  wanted,  he  would  bring  his  hand 
briskly  before  his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  brushing  away  some  insect  which 
obscured  his  vision.  When  Mr.  Kerr  was  in  search  of  a  word,  he  cast  a  broad 
earnest  look  downwards,  as  if  he  were  looking  for  something  at  his  feet.  It 
was  never  long  before  the  word  was  found ;  and  when  found,  it  was  exactly 
the  rijijht  one.  The  congregation  of  which  he  had  the  charge  m  Pittsburg 
flourished  under  his  ministry.  In  the  Theological  Seminary,  in  which  he  was 
sole  Professor,  his  labours  were  highly  acceptable  both  to  the  students  and 
to  the  Synod. 

Respectfully, 

DAVID  MACDILL. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  ELISHA  P.  SWIFT..  D.D. 

Allighut  City,  Pa..  Jjmiuiry  17,  1862. 

Dear  Sir :  To  recall  the  fading  reminiscences  of  those  departed  servants  of 
the  Lord,  whom  we  once  knew  and  esteemed,  is  not  an  unpleasant  office; 
and  I J  therefore,  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to  state  what  may 
occur  to  my  thoughts  in  reference  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Kerr.  la 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  thirty-two  years  since  his  decease,  and  that 
my  acquaintance  with  him  was  neither  of  long  continuance  nor  Yery  intimate, 
you  will  expect  nothing  more  from  me  than  a  hrief  statement  of  my  own 
impressions  of  his  character. 

I  distinctly  remember  him  as  a  man  of  about  the  medium  height,  erect  in 
stature,  slender  in  person,  with  a  countenance  at  once  thoughtful,  benignant, 
intellectual  and  suggestive  of  his  sacred  office.  In  his  general  appearance 
and  manner  there  was  much  to  indicate  a  studious  habit,  blended  with  great 
modesty  and  self-distrust,  and  a  most  gentle  and  kindly  spirit.  He  did  not 
strike  me  as  a  man  of  very  original  powers,  or  varied  learning,  or  eommuid- 
ing  eloquence;  but  rather  as  one  who,  with  a  vigorous,  well-balanced  and 
well-furnished  mind  and  pleasing  address,  was  qualified  to  be  a  judicious, 
instructive  and  interesting  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  successflil  form^ 
of  the  theological  principles  and  mental  habits  of  the  rising  ministry. 
When  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  West  determined  to  found  a 
Theological  Seminary  within  their  own  bounds,  all  eyes  seem  to  have  been 
directed  to  Mr.  Kerr,  as  the  person  who  should  be  chosen  first  Professor  in 
the  infant  institution ;  and  he  was  accordingly  elected  to  that  oflBce  with 
great  unanimity.  It  was  deemed  expedient  that  the  Seminary  should  be 
opened  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg;  and  the  First  Associate  Reformed  Church 
in  the  city  being  then  vacant,  and  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pastoral 
labours  of  the  Professor  elect,  made  out  a  unanimous  call  to  him  to  take 
charge  of  that  large  and  flourishing  congregation. 

A  very  flattering  testimony  to  the  personal  worth  and  ministerial  qualifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Kerr,  in  the  estimation  of  this  congregation  and  that  of  St 
Glair,  ^ve  miles  from  the  city,  of  which  he  was  then  Pastor,  grew  out  of  this 
occurrence.  This  latter  church  made  the  most  earnest  and  persevering  oppo- 
sition to  his  translation  to  the  Pittsburg  charge,  while  the  former  were 
equally  intent  on  the  prosecution  of  their  call.  The  reluctance  of  the  St. 
Clair  congregation  to  give  him  up  became  so  strong  as  to  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  the  church ;  but  matters  finally  settled  down  in  the  event  of  hhs 
removal  to  the  Pittsburg  charge.  In  this  relation  he  was  held  in  the  same  hi|^ 
estimation  among  his  people  as  had  existed  before ;  and  the  congregation  grew 
under  his  ministry  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He,  at  the  same  time,  took  the 
entire  charge  of  the  education  of  such  students  of  Theology  as  the  Synod 
was  able  to  collect.  In  this  new  and  responsible  office,  his  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical views,  his  excellent  judgment,  and  exemplary  and  even  parental 
bearing,  united  with  good  theological  attainments,  rendered  him  at  onee 
highly  acceptable  and  useful.  He  enjoyed  the  affectionate  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  pupils ;  and  the  infant  Seminary  flourished  under  hi3  care. 

But  neither  the  congregation  nor  the  Seminary  were  permitted  long  to 
enjoy  his  useful  labours.  After  a  few  years  he  passed  away,  having  served 
his  generation  faithfully  and  acceptably,  and  leaving  a  name  which  continues 
fragrant  to  this  day. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  P.  SWIFT 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  CLAYBAUGH,  D.D. 

Oxford,  O.,  June  26,  1850 

Dear  Sir:  My  recollections  of  Dr.  Kerr  date  as  far  back  as  1812.  He  was 
then  comparatively  young  in  the  ministry,  but  in  high  repute  as  a  superior 
Preacher  and  an  agreeable,  gentlemanly  man.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he 
was  to  assist  our  minister,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henderson,  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  Supper,  at  Brush  Creek;  and  when  it  was  given  out  that  Mr.  Kerr  wa.s 
to  take  part  in  thc>  service,  expectation  ran  high,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
surrounding  country  turned  out.  So  much  was  said  that,  though  I  was  only 
a  lad  of  nine  years  of  age,  I  had  a  great  anxiety  to  see  and  hear  him.  His 
health  was  delicate  at  the  time,  and  he  did  not  preach  till  Saturday.  I  recol- 
lect well  his  appearance  then, — a  tall,  pale-faced  man,  with  large  features  and 
open  countenance;  thoughtful,  yet  full  of  kindness  and  good-nature;  and 
though  evidently  sickly,  yet  very  erect  in  person.  In  his  latter  years  he 
appeared  to  me  broader  and  stouter  than  he  did  at  that  time.  Of  his  sermons 
on  the  occasion  I  only  remember  that  they  were  much  admired.  Of  his  famil- 
iar and  pleasant  manners  I  have  a  more  vivid  impresHion.  I  happened  to  be 
standing  in  the  path  which  led  from  the  place  where  he  hitched  his  horse  to 
the  meeting-house,  or  rather  "the  tent^';  and,  as  he  passed  along,  he  noticed 
me,  and,  asking  me  my  name,  laid  his  hand  on  my  head,  and,  giving  it  a  gentle 
rub,  bade  me  be  a  good  boy,  and  added,  «  You  may  be  a  Preacher  some  day." 
A  year  or  two  after  this,  my  father  moved  to  Ohio,  and  I  neither  8a\v  or  heard 
of  him  again  till  I  met  with  him  in  Synod,  in  the  spring  of  1825,  when  he 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity.  But  I  had  often  heard  his  name  mentioned 
in  connection  with  current  events  in  the  Church,  as  one  of  the  leading  minis- 
ters. In  the  troubles  that  occurred  about  the  time  that  the  S3mod  of  the 
West  withdrew  from  the  General  Synod,  he  was  looked  up  to  by  the  people 
-with  great  confidence,  as  a  man  of  unusual  stability,  and  yet  of  a  mild  and 
pacific  temper. 

His  post  as  Professor  of  Divinity  he  filled  with  great  ability,  commanding 
the  respect  and  love  of  the  students  and  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the 
Church.  At  his  suggestion,  the  fund  for  aiding  young  men  in  prosecuting 
their  theological  studies  was  founded,  and  to  this  fund  he  generally,  from  year 
to  year,  contributed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  salary  as  Professor.  Some 
of  the  most  useful  men  in  the  Church  took  their  theological  course  under  him. 

In  Synod  he  was  seldom  on  the  floor,  and  showed  no  ambition  to  have  the 
pre-eminence;  yet  he  manifestly  watched  the  course  of  proceedings  with  great 
interest.  His  speeches  were  short  and  directly  to  the  point ;  and  when  he 
difiered  with  any  of  his  brethren,  it  was  with  a  modest  reluctance  and  a  manly 
good-nature  that  disarmed  opposition.  On  these  occasions  he  showed  himself 
familiar  with  the  institutions  and  historical  incidents,  as  well  as  the  doctrinal 
proof-texts,  of  the  Bible;  thereby  evincing  that,  however  well  acquainted  he 
was  with  systems  and  standard  authors,  he  was  more  than  all  a  Bible  student. 
In  measures  he  was  prudent  and  cautious,  yet  investigated  with  candour,  hon- 
esty and  openness  to  conviction.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  his  course  on 
the  Slavery  question,  which  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  Synod  of  1829, — 
only  a  few  weeks  before  his  lamented  death. 

The  only  time  I  heard  him  preach,  after  I  came  to  mature  years,  was  at 
this  meeting  of  Synod,  at  which  he  gave  the  Opening  Sermon.  It  was  charac- 
terized by  clearness,  strength  and  method.  His  manner  was  manly  and  earn- 
est, but  not  impassioned ;  his  voice  full,  commanding  and  agreeable ;  his  utter- 
ance deliberate,  yet  unhesitating  and  impressive.  He  would  have  been  marked 
in  any  place  as  a  Preacher  of  a  high  order. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  CLAYBAUGH. 
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MUNGO  DICK  * 

1804—1839. 

MuNGO  Dick,  a  sod  of  Mungo  and  Matilda  Dick,  was  born  in  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1792.  His  &ther  was  a  former,  and  the  son  is  believed  to 
have  spent  his  early  years  on  his  &ther's  &rm.  He,  however,  disooiveTed  a 
decidedly  intellectual  torn,  and,  in  due  time,  having  passed  throng  the  prepara- 
tory com^,  he  became  a  student  at  the  University  of  Edmbuigh.  Here  he  took 
high  rank  as  a  scholar,  as  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  took  everv  honour  of 
his  class  save  one.  After  prosecuting  his  theological  course,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Associate  Burgher  Presbytery  of  Perth. 

In  the  summer  of  1804  he  migrated  to  this  countiy.  On  the  19tli  of  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  he  joined  the  AiBociate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  New  York,  at  t 
meeting  held  in  Graham's  Church,  Orange  County.  In  November  foUowing  he 
went  to  labour  within  the  bounds  of  the  Monongahela  Presbytery,  m  tlie  Synod 
of  Scioto ;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  that  Presbytery,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1806,  he 
was  received  under  its  care  as  a  probationer,  on  certificate  from  the  Presbyteiy 
of  New  York.  Shortly  after  this  the  Presbytery  assigned  to  him  his  trials  for 
Ordination ;  and,  having  performed  the  several  exercises  with  aco^ttanoe,  he  was 
ordamed  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  on  the  10th  of  April,  1806, — i^  Sermon 
on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  David  Proudfit,t  from  GaL  iv,  4,  5. 
This  meeting  of  Presbytery  was  held  in  St.  Clair  Church,  AUe^eny  Coontj, 
Pa.  On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  a  call  was  presented  to  him  from  Uie  Con- 
gregation of  Butler  and  of  Deer  Creek,  and  one  from  Sewickly  and  Mount  Plea- 
sant; both  of  which  were  held  for  consideration.  At  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  on 
the  26th  of  August  following,  a  call  was  presented  to  him  from  Mercer,  Ne^iao- 
nock  and  Sandy  Creek,  and  this  also  was  held  for  ooasideration.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  Congregation  of  Denniston's  town  requested  that  they  might  be  united  m 
a  pastoral  charge  with  the  Congr^tions  of  Sewickly  and  Mount  Pleasant ;  and, 
the  Presbytery  having  signified  their  ccHusent  to  the  proposed  measure,  ihe  mnatt 
was  consummated  at  the  next  meeting.  The  call  from  this  united  ebaigie  was 
then  accepted  by  Mr.  Dick,  and  the  other  two  calls  declined.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Presl^ry  held  at  the  house  of  John  Milligan,  in  the  Sewickly  Congregadoo, 
April  1,  1807,  he  was  installed  Pastor,  the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Mattliew  Henderson,  and  the  Charges  delivered  by  the  Rev.  David 
Proudfit 

*  MS.  from  his  son,  Rer.  J.  M.  Diok. 

f  David  Proudfit  was  tk native  of  Tork  County,  Pa.,  where  his  parents,  Andrew  and 
Sarah  (Wallace)  Proadfit,  who  were  natives  of  Scotland,  settled  on  their  removnl  to  tbit 
country.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Asso.^iate  Reformed  Presbytery 
of  Monongahela  in  the  year  1796.  After  being  employed  for  about  two  years  in  mifwon- 
ary  labours  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  he  was  settled  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  Laurel  HilU 
Fayette  County,  Pa.  Here  he  continued  to  labour  with  much  acceptance  as  a  Preacher, 
and  especially  as  a  Pastor*  for  twenty -six  years,  when  he  removed  to  Muskingum  County. 
0.,and  took  charge  of  the  Congregation  of  Crooked  Creek.  Here  also  he  labour^  with  much 
success,  enjoying  the  aflfection  and  confidence  of  a  large  congregatioUf  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  He  died  on  tbe  II  th  of  June,  18:  0,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  bis  age.  la 
June,  1798,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Patterson,  by  whom  he  had 
nine  children, — six  sons  and  three  daughters.  Four  of  the  ^ons  became  Ruling  Elders  ia 
the  Church,  and  one  a  Deacon.  Mr.  Proudfit  was  tall  in  stature  and  of  a  dignified  and 
commanding  personal  appearance.  He  was  a  plain,  aflfectionate,  earnest  Preacher,  aod 
was  especially  felicitous  in  his  treatment  of  the  conscience -burdened  and  distressed. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1816,  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Congregation  requested  that  one  half  of  Mr.  Dick's  time  should  be  devoted 
to  them ;  and  their  request  was  granted ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  demitted 
the  Denniston's  town  branch  of  his  charge.  At  a  meeting  in  Harmony,  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1823,  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  released  from  his  charge  of 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Congregation.  At  the  St.  Clair  Church,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1824,  a  petition  for  half  of  his  time  was  presented  from  Turtle  Creek  and 
Brush  Creek; — one-quarter  of  this  to  be  given  to  the  former,  and  three- 
quarters  to  the  latter.  Shortly  after  this,  he  received  a  call  for  half  his  time  at 
Brush  Creek;  which  was  accepted.  During  his  ministry  there  Brush  Creek 
changed  its  name  to  that  of  Bethel.  At  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1835,  he  requested  to  be  released  from  this  part  of  his  charge,  on 
account  of  increasing  bodily  infirmity. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1829,  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  studies  of 
the  students  of  Theology  during  the  following  wmter.  In  1830  he  was  appointed, 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Synod,  Professor  (pro  iem )  in  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary ;  but,  as  his  fiuling  health  would  not  permit  him  to  go  to  Allegheny  City, 
-where  the  Seminary  had  been  located,  the  students  repaired  to  his  residence  that 
they  might  avail  themselves  of  his  instruction.  The  next  year,  however,  he  was 
relieved  from  this  duty  by  the  regular  appomtment  of  a  Professor.  From  this 
time  his  health  declined  more  rapidly,  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1836,  he  asked  to  be  released  from  the  only  remaining  part 
of  his  charge,  (Sewickly,)  and  the  request  was  granted.  He,  however,  continued 
to  preach  occasionally  to  this  congregation  imtil  near  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
lived  to  see  his  successor  ordained  and  installed,  but  he  survived  that  occasion 
only  two  days.  He  finished  his  course  on  the  2d  of  May,  1839,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age, 

Mr.  Dick  veas  married,  in  or  about  the  year  1815,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  Murray,  of  Murraysville,  Pa.  They  had  eight  children, — two  sons, 
John  JY.  and  Jeremiah  M.,  who  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  and  one  daughter  who  is  married  to  the  Bev.  James  Grier,  a  minister 
of  the  same  church.     Mrs.  Dick  still  (1862)  survives. 

FROM  THE  REV.  H.  CONNELLY. 

Nbwbukgh,  June  24,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir  :  I  spent  several  of  my  early  years  in  the  congregation  of 
which  Matthew  Henderson  was  Pastor,  and,  as  he  occasionally  exchanged  pul- 
pits with  Mungo  Dick,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him,  though  I  was 
too  young  to  form  an  intelligent  estimate  of  his  character  as  a  Preacher.  I 
remember,  however,  the  deep  interest  with  which  I  used  to  listen  to  him  even 
then,  and  the  impression  that  seemed  generally  to  prevail  throughout  the  re- 
gion,— that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  Preachers  of  his  day.  I  used  to  hear  of 
him  frequently  while  I  was  in  College,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  saw  him 
during  that  time ;  but,  after  I  became  a  student  of  Theology  at  the  Pittsburg 
Seminary,  I  was  accustomed  to  meet  him  at  Presbytery,  where  he  was  sure  to 
exhibit  some  of  his  most  striking  characteristics.  After  my  licensure  I  be- 
came quite  well  acquainted  with  him.  On  one  occasion  I  went  to  hear  him 
preach,  and  when,  on  entering  the  church,  he  discovered  me  in  the  audience, 
he  approached  me  and  said,  with  a  sort  of  authoritative  though  not  unkindly 
air, — "  Connelly,  you  must  preach."  "  I  cannot  preach,  Sir,"  said  1 ;  "  I 
came  to  hear  you."     «  You  must  preach,  Sir,"  said  he,  and,  taking  me  by  the 
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hand,  led  me  into  the  pulpit.  I  did  preach;  and  his  remarks  upon  my 
youthful  performance  were  alike  creditable  to  his  taste,  his  fidelity  and  hh 
generous  consideration. 

Mr.  Dick  was  of  about  the  middle  stature  and  of  a  well  proportioned  form. 
He  had  a  bright  black  eye,  high  forehead,  full  cheek  and  an  expression  of 
great  intelligence  and  earnestness.  Altogether,  his  personal  appearance  was 
decidedly  imposing  and  attractive.  The  movements  of  his  body  were  not 
rapid,  but  strong  and  steady,  indicating  stability  of  character  and  purpose 
In  conversation  he  was  free  and  affable,  and  expressed  himself  with  great 
facility  and  propriety.  Though  I  should  not  say  that  he  was  generally  of  a 
jocose  habit,  there  was  evidently  a  rich  vein  of  fun  in  his  nature,  which 
would  occasionally  reveal  itself  in  something  that  left  it  at  nobody's  opUon 

whether  or  not  to  keep  sober.     There  was  a  Mr.  M ,  a  native  of  Ireland, 

settled  near  the  Allegheny  River,  who  was  rather  remarkable  for  pathos  in  his 
public  services,  and  was  especially  felicitous  in  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
munion. Father  Dick  and  he,  though  in  pleasant  fraternal  relations,  did  not 
think  alike  on  all  subjects,  and  especially  on  politics.  On  one  occasion  they 
met  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  and  slept  in  the  same  room,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  the  same  bed.  Mr.  Dick  awoke  first  in  the  morning,  dressed 
himself  and  left  the  room,  his  brother  M being  still  fast  asleep.  Discov- 
ering in  the  yard  a  flock  of  geese,  he  caught  one  of  them,  and  opening  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  he  had  slept,  (it  being  on  the  lower  floor,) 
threw  in  the  goose  as  a  companion  for  his  friend,  closed  the  window  again  and 
passed  away.  It  was  understood  to  be  intended  as  an  illustration  of  the  old 
sage  maxim, — 

"  Birds  of  a  feather 
Flock  together." 

Mr.  Dick  was  a  man  of  great  strength  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  and 
capable  of  taking  profound  views  of  any  subject  that  engaged  his  attention. 
He  was  never  superficial  in  any  thing,  never  satisfied  till  he  had  fathomed  the 
depths  of  his  subject,  so  far  as  it  came  within  the  range  of  his  faculties.  If 
he  had  any  considerable  degree  of  imagination,  it  must  have  been  kept  in 
abeyance  to  his  reasoning  faculty,  as  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  wit- 
nessed any  marked  exhibitions  of  it.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  and  varied 
acquirements,  and  though  he  made  no  ostentatious  display  of  his  learning,  it 
was  impossible  to  associate  with  him  without  discovering  it. 

As  a  Preacher,  Mr.  Dick  commanded  great  respect  from  all  classes.  His 
voice  was  loud  and  sonorous,  and  he  was  so  intensely  Scotch  in  his  accent 
that  it  had  almost  the  effect  of  a  monotony.  His  manner  was  very  earnest, 
and  his  countenance  singularly  solemn,  and  he  impressed  you  irresistibly  with 
the  conviction  that  every  word  that  he  uttered  came  from  his  inmost  sonl. 
His  sermons  were  rich  in  evangelical  truth,  comprehensive,  logical,  and  fully 
exhaustive  of  the  subject  discoursed  upon.  No  intelligent  hearer  was  Ukdy 
ever  to  grow  weary  under  his  ministrations. 

In  a  Deliberative  Assembly  or  Church  Judicature  he  was  never  forward  or 
unduly  ofladous,  but  was  always  attentive  and  watchftil,  and  ready  to  exM^  a 
decisive  influence  wherever  it  was  needed.  He  was  a  man  of  goodness,  wis- 
dom and  power. 

Very  sincerely  your  Mend  and  servant, 

H.  CONNELLY. 
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JOHN  LIND  * 

1807—1824. 

John  Lind,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Lind  and  Jennett  Fulton,  was 
"born  in  Franklin  County,  Pa^  March  14,  1784. 

The  &ther,  Rev,  Matthew  Lhid,  was  born  in  the  Coonty  of  Antrim,  in  Ire- 
land, in  1732.  He  completed  his  education  at  Glasgow,  and  was  settled  as  a 
Minister  near  Colerain,  in  the  County  of  Londonderry,*  about  the  year  1760. 
His  wife  was  the  first  cousin  of  Robert  Fulton,  of  steamboat  memory.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  the  year  1774,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  accepted  a  call  from 
a  Congregation  in  Dauphin  County,  Pa.  In  1783  he  was  released  from  his 
charge,  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  United  Congregations  of  Greencastle,  Cham- 
bersburg,  West  Conococheague  and  Great  Cove.  Here  he  continued  in  the 
fiuthful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  oflBce,  until  about  three  years  previous  to 
his  decease,  when,  in  consequence  of  bodily  infirmity,  heightened  by  the  effect  of 
a  fidl  from  a  horse,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge.  He  died  greatly  lamented 
on  the  21st  of  April,  1800. 

There  was  a  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Lind,  previous  to  his 
leaving  Ireland,  which  some  have  supposed  had  some  influence  in  leading  to  his 
emigration.  A  rumour  got  abroad  that  he  had  officiated  in  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage of  a  young  gentleman  of  high  birth  and  expectations  to  a&rmer's  daughter. 
Mr.  Lind  denied  unequivocally  the  alleged  feet ;  but  the  circumstances  were  such 
that  even  his  denial  did  not,  by  any  means,  allay  suspicions.  So  strong  was  the 
feeling  on  the  subject  that  the  case  waa  eventually  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Presbytery  in  Scotland,  to  which  he  was  attached,  and  a  committee  was  sent  to 
investigate  the  rumours  against  him.  By  this  time,  two  men  were  found  to  come 
forward  and  state  that  they  had  seen  Mr.  Lind  celebrate  the  marriage,  and  they 
Darned  the  place  at  which  it  was  done.  Mr.  Lind  persevered  in  his  denial,  and 
also  succeeded  in  adducing  testimony  respecting  his  movements  on  the  evening 
when  the  marriage  was  said  to  have  taken  place,  which  availed  so  far  that  the 
committee  could  not  venture  to  condemn  him.  But,  though  he  was  thus  eccle- 
mastically  acquitted,  public  opinion  was  still  strongly  against  him ;  and  he  felt 
deeply  the  embarrassment  of  his  condition.  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  when 
there  was  an  application  sent  to  Ireland  from  this  country  for  a  number  of  min- 
isters, this  was  one  of  the  circumstances  that  disposed  Mr.  Lind  to  be  one  of  the 
number.  Many  years  after  he  had  left  Ireland,  and  subsequently,  it  is  believed, 
to  his  death,  an  aged  and  eminently  pious  man,  who  had  long  been  under  Mr. 
Lind's  pastoral  charge,  was  one  evening  sent  for,  in  great  haste,  to  visit  a  neigh- 
bour, like  himself  an  old  man,  but  notoriously  wicked,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
lying  at  the  point  of  death.  He  hastened  to  the  house,  and,  as  he  entered  the 
chamber  where  the  dying  man  was,  he  begun  to  address  him  with  reference  to 
bis  condition  and  prospects.  His  remarks  seemed  to  be  entirely  unheeded,  and 
the  aged  sinner  requested  that  he  might  be  alone,  for  a  few  moments,  with 
bis  nei^bour.  The  room  being  cleared,  he  proceeded  to  say, — "I  am 
dying,  but  I  cannot  die  without  making  to  you  a  statement   that  will  sur- 

•  Obituary  by  Rev.  James  BnebaDan.— MS.  flrom  biff  son,  Mr.  R.  8.  Lhid. 
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prise  you.  You  have  often  no  doabt  remarked  the  very  striking  resemhliDoe 
between  myself  and  the  Rev.  Matthew  Lind.  You  remember  also  the  report 
that  he  had  married  (naming  the  parties),  and  how  earnestly  and  perseveringlj 
he  denied  the  charge.  Mr.  Lind  was  innocent — I  am  the  person  who  committed 
the  offence — ^for  a  bribe,  and  mider  the  strongest  obligations  of  secrecy,  I  per- 
sonated Mr.  Lind.  I  dared  not  reveal  the  truth  until  now.  I  leave  it  with  toq 
to  use  after  my  death ;  for  you  will  use  it  wisely."  BKs  astonished  auditor  M 
him,  but  did  not  himself  make  the  matter  public  till  some  time  after.  This 
statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Bev.  Br.  Stanley,  a  highly  re^Kctabk 
clergyman  who  resided  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  {Jace  where  the 
circumstance  occurred. 

In  March,  1796,  John  Lind,  being  twelve  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  a  Grunmar 
School  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dobbin,  whae 
he  remained  a  year.  In  1797  he  attended  the  school  of  a  Mr.  Borland,  of  Green 
Castle ;  and  in  1798  and  1799  he  was  again  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Dobbin.  In 
the  autumn  of  1800  he  entered  the  Junior  class  of  Dickinson  College,  of  ¥rhidi 
Dr.  Nisbet  was  then  President,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honours  of  his  daas 
in  1802.  Being  in  delicate  health  when  he  left  College,  he  travelled  to  the  Sooth, 
and  spent  some  time,  pursuing  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  hib 
brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hemphill,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1803.  In 
1804  he  was  under  the  care  of  the  Big  Spring  Presbytery,  and  pursued  his  studio 
partly  under  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dobbm  and  partly  under  the  Rev.  John  Young. 
He  became  a  student  in  Dr.  Mason *s  Seminary  at  its  opening  in  1805,  beii^ 
admitted  at  an  advanced  stage  in  the  course,  on  account  of  his  previous  studies. 
His  connection  with  the  Seminary  continued  until  May,  1807,  when  he  received 
the  regular  certificate  from  the  Superintendents  that  he  was  qualified  to  be  taken 
on  trial  for  license  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  he  was  licensed,  by  the  Presbytay 
of  Big  Spring,  on  the  4th  of  August  following.  His  public  labours  being,  from 
the  beginning,  very  acceptable,  he  soon  received  a  call  from  the  United  Coogr&» 
gations  of  Hagerstown,  Green  Castle,  West  Conooocheague  and  Great  Cotc, 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Jdm  Young,  who  was  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Lindas  fiither  m  that  pastoral  charge.  Mr.  Lind,  having  aooqyted 
the  call,  was  ordamed,  and  installed  as  Pastor  of  those  congregaticHis,  on  the  4th 
of  October,  1808.  Here  he  exercised  his  ministiy  for  a  number  ci  years  with 
great  fidelity  and  acceptance.  But  the  labours  incident  to  so  extended  a  charge 
being  found  to  overtask  his  constitution,  and  the  CongregaticHis  of  Hagerstown 
and  Green  Castle  believing  that  it  would  tend  to  promote  their  growth  and  ^)irit- 
ual  edification  to  have  a  greater  portion  of  his  ministerial  labours  secured  to 
them, — they  made  application  to  the  Presbytery  to  have  the  connection  whidi 
existed  between  the  Pastor  and  those  parts  of  his  charge  known  by  the  names  of 
West  Conococheague  and  the  Great  Cove  dissolved ;  and  to  have  the  whok 
of  his  services  ^pomted  to  themselves.  In  June,  1817,  the  Presbytery  com- 
plied with  this  request,  thus  reducing  the  field  of  his  labour  from  four  congrega- 
tions to  two.  Here  he  continued  labouring  with  increasing  success  till  the  doat 
of  life. 

The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Lind's  death  were  deeply  affecting.  He  had 
preached  on  Saturday,  September  5th,  in  reference  to  the  CcMnmunioo  whkh 
was  to  take  place  the  next  day ;  but,  before  leaving  the  pulpit,  he  was  aebed 
with  a.  violent  chill.     During  the  night  and  the  next  mommg  he  was  severdly 
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in,  but  when  he  heard  that  the  people  had  assembled  at  the  church  in  large 
numbers,  he  made  an  effort  to  meet  them,  though  he  was  obliged  to  omit  the 
Sermon,  and  attempt  nothing  more  than  the  Communion  service.  This  he 
performed  with  great  interest  and  solcmoity ;  though,  instead  of  the  usual  address 
at  the  close,  he  simply  quoted  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  pronounced  the 
Benediction.  He  was  immediately  taken  home  in  a  carriage,  and  was  not  free 
from  suffering  afterwards  till  death  came  to  his  release.  He  manifested  perfect 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  though,  for  the  last  four  days,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  power  of  utterance.  He  died  at  Hagerstown,  on  Uie  20th  of  September, 
1824,  after  an  illness  of  about  two  weeks,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  His 
Funeral  Sermon  at  Hagerstown  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  McCarroU ; 
and  another  Fimeral  Sermon  was  preached  at  Green  Castle  by  the  Hev.  James 
Buchanan. 

Mr.  Lind  was  married  May  22,  1807,  to  Ann  Washington  Smith,  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  She  died  at  Green  Castle,  Pa.,  February  19,  1819,  leaving 
five  children,  one  of  whom  (John  Y,)  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1837, 
and  subsequently  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  School  at  Philadelphia,  but  migrated 
to  California  in  1849,  where  he  has  since  occupied  important  stations  in  civil 
life.  Mr.  Lind  was  again  married,  May  7,  1822,  at  Green  Castle,  then  his 
residence,  to  Margaretta  St.  Clair  C.  Young,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Young, 
for  many  years  Pa&tor  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Congregation  of  that  place. 
By  this  marriage  he  had  two  children. 

Mr.  Lind  is  not  known  to  have  published  any  thing  except  a  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Bible  Society  in  Franklin  County,  Pa. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  high  estinmtion  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brethren, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  one  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  his  denomination  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  General  Synod,  with  Dr.  Mason  and  the  Rev 
Ebenezer  Dickey,  and  some  respectable  Elders,  to  visit  the  Synod  of  Scioto,  and 
especially  the  Presbyteiy  of  Kentucky,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  state  of  the 
churches  under  the  care  of  the  Synod,  and  particularly  to  settle  some  matters  of 
difference  between  two  of  its  prominent  members. 

FROM  THE  REV.  J.  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 

New  York,  May  21, 1852. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  John  Lind  and  myself  were  classmates.  We  were 
the  only  students  belonging  to  the  first  class  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
which  Dr.  Mason  opened  in  this  city  in  1805,  under  the  care  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church.  We  were  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other ;  and  the 
intimacy  was  kept  up  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Lind  had  not  only  great  purity  of  mind  but  an  affectionate,  kind  spirit, 
that  was  seen  in  every  word  and  deed.  His  very  countenance  secured  your 
confidence  at  once ;  and  such  was  the  uniformity  and  consistency  of  his  whole 
character  that  you  would  never  find  reason  for  changing  your  first  favourable 
opinion  of  the  man.  Every  faculty  of  his  soul  was  embodied  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Gospel,  and  no  sacrifice  of  comfort,  health,  or  even  of  life,  was  deemed 
too  great,  if  it  promised  usefulness  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  His 
mind,  like  his  heart,  was  distinguished  for  its  perfect  transparency.  He  made 
every  thing  plain  which  he  touched,  and  to  every  class  of  hearers  his  preach- 
ing was  of  course  edifying  and  profitable.     He  was  a  growing  man  in  the  min- 
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istry  as  long  as  he  lived,  for  he  was  always  a  close  student  and  a  diligent 
observer  of  men. 

Mr.  Lind's  mind  was  one  of  great  delicacy,  and  he  evinced  it  particularly 
in  his  considerate  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  never  giving  offence  where 
it  could  be  avoided  in  consistency  with  a  regard  to  his  duty.  I  should  have 
supposed  that  he  had  naturally  perfect  sweetness  of  temper ;  but  he  once  told 
a  friend  of  mine  that  what  seemed  natural  in  his  case  was  the  result  of  the 
most  rigid  self-disoipline ;  that  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  he  became  so  modi 
incensed,  on  one  occasion,  with  one  of  his  playmates,  that,  for  several  boors, 
he  was  deadly  sick  ;  that,  during  that  time,  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  sin 
and  folly  of  his  thus  giving  loose  to  his  temper,  and  he  resolved  that,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  he  would  subdue  it ;  and  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  had 
been  enabled  to  keep  his  resolution. 

Mr.  Lind's  truly  liberal  spirit  made  him  always  ready  not  onlj  to  extend 
his  intercourse  beyond  his  own  denomination,  but  to  co-operate  freely  with 
Christians  and  Miriisters  of  other  communions  for  advancing  the  common 
Christianity.  Ue  had  an  eye  that  was  quick  to  discern  the  Saviour^s  image; 
and  wherever  he  discovered  that,  neither  his  heart  nor  his  head  recognised 
any  obstacle  to  Christian  fellowship. 

I  have  heard,  on  good  authority,  one  or  two  anecdotes  in  respect  to  his 
childhood  and  youth,  that  were  at  least  an  index  to  his  future  character.    An 

old  man,  by  the  name  of  A n,  was  cursing  a  piece  of  wood ;  and  Mr.  Lind, 

then  a  small  boy,  who  was  unused  to  hearing  such  language,  looked  up  very 
earnestly  in  the  face  of  the  profane  man,  and  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter.  Mr.  A.  asked  him  what  he  was  laughing  at.  "  Why,"  said  the 
boy,  «  at  your  being  so  foolish  in  getting  angry  and  saying  bad  things  to  a 
piece  of  wood  that  don't  know  any  thing,  and  don't  care  for  you."  The  iadi- 
vidual  reproved  afterwards  said  that  the  remark,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
manner,  from  that  little  boy,  was  the  severest  reproof  he  ever  received. 

Ilis  Teacher,  Mr.  James  Borland,  whose  school  at  Green  Castle  he  entered  in 
1797,  writes  thus  concerning  him: — <«  John  Lind,  both  boy  and  man,  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  amiable  characters  I  ever  knew.  He  appeared  to 
love  every  body  and  every  thing  but  sin.  He  would  step  aside  to  avoid  tread- 
ing on  an  insect.  An  anecdote  which  was  current  in  the  neighbourhood 
about  him  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  He  was,  one  day,  when  a  boy,  boe. 
ing  corn,  and  a  snake  made  its  appearance.  Feeling  the  impulse  of  the  enmity 
existing  between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  he  struck 
it  with  his  hoe  and  killed  it ;  but  afterwards,  reflecting  on  what  he  had  done, 
he  fell  sick." 

No  man  was  less  ambitious  than  Mr.  Lind  to  sit  in  high  places,  or  to  have 
the  public  eye  specially  turned  upon  him.  He  had  overtures  made  to  him 
with  reference  to  several  important  posts  of  usefulness  in  the  Church,  but  he 
refused  to  listen  to  them,  preferring  a  more  retired  field  of  labour.  His  com- 
manding desire  evidently  was  to  do  all  that  he  could,  and  in  the  most  quiet 
way  that  ho  could,  to  benefit  his  fellow  men  and  build  up  and  ext^id  the 
cause  of  his  Master. 

In  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God,  he  was  removed  from  the  Churdi 
below,  at  a  period  of  life  when  he  seemed  more  than  ever  qualified  for  nsefol 
service ;  but  he  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  his  people.  I  am  told  that  many 
accessions  made  to  the  church  since  his  death  can  be  traced  to  his  fiaithfal 
labours,  while  he  was  yet  among  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  M.  HATHEirS. 


JOHN  LIND. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  McCARROLL,  D.D. 

Newburoh,  December  20, 1849. 

Rer.  and  dear  Sir :  I  knew  the  Rev.  John  Lind  well,  and  held  him  in  such 
high  regard  that  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  in  any  way  my  respect  for  his 
memory.  He  ended  his  ministry  and  his  days  on  earth  in  the  midst  of  a  peo- 
ple many  of  whom  were  seals  of  his  ministry,  and  all  of  whom  he  had,  by  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  his  labours,  been  instrumental  of  gathering  around  him. 
It  was  my  lot,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  preach  his  Funeral  Sermon,  at  the 
first  opening  of  the  church  at  Hagcrstown  after  his  death,  and  also  to  baptize 
his  youngest  child  ;  and  many  a  moistened  eye  that  day  bore  witness  to  the 
deep  and  strong  attachment  which  had  subsisted,  for  many  years,  between 
this  devoted  servant  of  Christ  and  the  people  to  whom  he  had  ministered.  His 
last  ministerial  act  was  the  dispensing  of  the  Lord's  Supper  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  He  died  at  his  post,  and  with  his  armour  on ;  for  the  disease  which 
carried  him  off  was  even  then  preying  upon  his  vitals.  It  might  truly  be  said  of 
him,  as  of  the  proto.martyr  Stephen,  that  <<  devout  men  carried  him  to  his 
burial,  and  made  great  lamentation  over  him." 

Mr.  Lind  held  a  standing  among  the  first  ministers  of  his  age  for  talents, 
attainments  and  a  natural  and  graceful  eloquence.  But  it  was  in  his  moral 
and  religious  character  that  his  distinction  more  especially  consisted.  All  who 
knew  him  loved  and  revered  him.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  I  have 
never  known  a  more  amiable  person,  or  one  who  furnished  a  more  attractive 
example  of  the  beauty  of  holiness.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  the  Rev. 
James  Walker,  of  Shippensburg,  at  his  Communion  service;  and  I  well  remem- 
ber that,  whenever  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Lind  was  to  preach,  the  church 
was  crowded  with  deeply  interested  and  attentive  hearers. 

The  following  incident  illustrative  of  his  successful  fidelity  as  a  Pastor, 
occurred  at  Ilagerstown: — A  Physician,  of  high  standing  in  that  place,  but  of 
infidel  opinion?,  had  sustained  the  loss  of  several  daughters  by  death.  The 
last  of  his  family,  on  her  death-bed,  earnestly  desired  the  conversation  and 
prayers  of  Mr.  Lind ;  but  her  father  was  utterly  opposed  to  it  and  forbade  his 
coming  to  the  house.  The  afiiicted  young  woman,  however,  under  deep  solici- 
tude  about  her  eternal  interests,  sent  for  Mr.  Lind  during  her  father's  absence. 
While  the  servant  of  God  was  engaged  in  prayer,  her  father  returned;  and, 
overhearing  the  affectionate  and  solemn  intercessions  presented  at  the  throne 
of  grace  for  his  dying  child,  was  completely  melted  and  subdued ;  became 
deeply  concerned  for  his  own  salvation,  and,  in  due  time,  gave  evidence  of  a 
radical  change  of  character,  and  connected  himself  with  the  church  under  Mr. 
Lind's  pastoral  care;  and,  as  a  testimony  of  attachment  and  gratitude  to  the 
instrument  of  his  salvation,  he  took  the  whole  charge  of  the  maintenance  and 
edacation  of  Mr.  Lind's  youngest  son,  who  is  now  a  respectable  physician. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  and  of  that  modesty  which  graced  his  many  other  excellencies 
of  character,  it  may  be  stated  that  when  Dr.  Mason  became  unable  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  it  was  proposed  to 
appoint  Mr.  Lind  to  the  place ;  but  he  utterly  declined  being  considered  a  can- 
didate, on  the  ground  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  did  not  possess  the  requi- 
site qualifications. 

Cut  down  in  the  vigour  of  his  years,  he  has  left  a  character  for  prudence, 
Ibr  intelligence,  for  amiability  of  temper,  for  suavity  of  manners,  for  high 
moral  excellence  and  for  genuine  godliness,  which  attracted  many  hearts  to 

him,  while  he  lived,  and  has  verified,  in  his  case,  the  Divine  declaration, 

«« The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

Very  respectfully  yours  in  the  Lord, 

JOSEPH  MoCARROLL 
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FROM  THE  REV.  DAVID  ELLIOTT,  D.D. 

Alleghbht  City,  February  27,  1852. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  only  regret,  in  attempting  to  comply  with  your  request, 
is  that  I  am  not  able  to  do  it  to  better  purpose.  Although  it  is  true  that  the 
excellent  man  concerning  whom  you  inquire  and  myself  were  on  terms  of  the 
most  affectionate  intercourse,  yet,  as  we  lived  at  some  distance  from  each 
other  and  belonged  to  different  Ecclesiastical  connections,  that  intercourse  wis 
only  occasional.  I  can  state,  in  general,  that  all  my  impressions  of  his  char- 
acter were  of  the  most  favourable  kind.  He  was  extremely  amiable,  affection- 
ate and  cautious  in  his  intercourse  with  others.  He  evinced  a  tender  regard 
for  their  feelings,  and  seemed  scrupulously  to  avoid  any  expression  or  act 
which  would  give  them  pain.  He  was  a  plain,  sensible,  aflTectionate  and  evan- 
gelical Preacher,  much  loved  and  respected,  not  only  by  the  people  of  his  own 
charge  and  denoraiAation,  but  by  those  of  other  congregations  and  other 
denominations  also.  He  was  catholic  in  his  feelings.,  and  never  indulged  in 
bitter  expressions  against  those  who  differeil  from  him  in  their  ecclesiastical 
or  religious  views.  Indeed,  his  views  of  doctrine  and  order  were  so  entirely 
in  harmony  with  those  held  by  our  own  Body,  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  connect  himself  with  us,  which  (as  I  now  recollect)  he  intended  to  do  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Carlisle  Presbytery,  and  doubtless  would  have  done, 
had  not  death  prevented.  He  assisted  at  the  formation  of  the  first  Bible  Soci- 
ety which  was  organized  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.  In  answer  to  a  call,  written 
by  myself,  and  inserted  in  the  Franklin  Repository,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Chambersburg;  Mr.  Lind  and  others  attended,  and  a  County  Bible  Society 
was  formed — he  was  elected  one  of  the  Managers,  and  preached  the  Sermon 
before  the  Board  at  their  first  meeting  after  their  organization.  He  was  punc- 
tual in.  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  entered  heartily  into 
every  measure  fitted  to  insure  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  I  allude  to  this 
circumstance  chiefly  as  illustrative  of  that  catholic,  earnest,  devoted  spirit, 
which  pervaded  his  whole  ministry,  and  which,  if  he  had  been  longer  spared, 
would  have  been  a  pledge  of  prolonged  and  still  greater  usefulness.  He  was 
a  man  of  whom  all  who  knew  him  cherish  a  grateful  remembrance. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  ELLIOTT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  M.  KREBS,  D.D. 

New  York,  October  25.  1860. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  elsewhere,  that  my  birth  and  bap- 
tism were  in  the  German  Reformed  Church ;  but,  while  I  was  yet  quite  young, 
my  father's  family  frequently  attended  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Lind,  and  finally 
we  became  connected  with  the  Presbyterian — at  that  time  the  Associate 
Reformed — Church  in  my  native  town. 

Thus  he  became  the  Pastor  of  my  boyhood ;  and  when  I  was  about  dghteca 
years  old  I  was  by  him  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table ;  and  I  was  with  htm 
when  he  died.  It  was  by  him  also  that  I  was  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  before  entering  upon  the  regular  course  of  the  Academy  and  the  Col- 
lege. He  was  a  good  classical  scholar ;  and  I  was  indebted  to  his  personal 
care  for  an  earlier  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  language  than  I  could  hare 
gained  in  the  mere  routine  of  the  school. 

The  Church  of  Hagerstown  was  gathered  by  Mr.  Lind.  His  first  settle- 
ment was  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  at  Green  Castle,  in  Pennsylvania. 
A  few  Presbyterian  families  were  settled  in  and  about  Hagerstown,  and,  at 
their  invitation,  he  would  visit  them,  and  preach  in  the  German  Reformed 
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Church  on  the  afternoon  of  every  other  Sabbath,  riding  nine  miles  for  that 
purpose,  after  preaching  in  his  own  church.  He  usually  spent  Monday  in 
visiting  the  families  who  attended  his  ministry ;  and,  among  them,  as  every^ 
where  else,  he  was  a  welcome  guest. 

These  labours  resulted  in  organizing  a  congregation,  and  in  the  erection  of 
a  very  neat,  substantial  and  commodious  church  edifice,  which,  during  his 
ministry,  was  always  well  filled.  He  served  the  two  congregations,  at  first 
giving  us  one  Sabbath  in  three,  and  afterwards,  as  the  congregation  prospered^ 
two  in  three,  still  keeping  up  his  regular  pastoral  visits,  and  at  length 
removing  his  residence  to  Hagerstown.  When,  in  1822,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  united  with  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  Mr.  Lind  preferred  to  remain  in  his  original  connection ;  and  out 
of  the  same  regard  to  him  which,  from  the  first,  determined  the  congregation 
that  way,  it  also  continued  in  it  until  his  death,  when,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  his  nephew,  the  late  Rev.  Matthew  Lind  FuUerton,*  it  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Lind  was  tall  in  person,  neat  in  dress,  and  quietly  dignified  in  manner. 
His  countenance  was  inclined  to  paleness,  as  I  recall  it,  but  not  unhealthful. 
His  aspect  was  sweetly  grave,  serene  and  cheerful.  I  would  describe  it  as  the 
repose  and  peace,  the  love  and  sympathy,  of  a  truly  devout  and  holy  man. 
No  man  could  have  been  more  beloved  than  he  by  young  and  old.  His  man- 
ner was  very  winning  and  att'*active.  The  children  gathered  to  him,  for  he 
was  gentle,  condescending  and  affable,  and  we  all  trusted  him  who  so  con- 
stantly and  kindly  entered  into  all  our  feelings  and  interested  himself  in  our 
"welfare.  It  used  to  be  said  to  him  jocosely,  by  a  brother  clergyman  and 
fellow-townsman  of  Mr.  Lmd,  and  a  relative  by  marriage, — "  Woe  unto  you, 
John  Lind,  for  all  men  speak  well  of  you."  His  house,  in  which  T  spent 
many  a  pleasant  hour,  was  the  seat  of  a  genial  and  refined  hospitality.  His 
conversation  was  instructive  and  not  without  a  certain  quiet  humour.  His 
manner  in  the  pulpit  was  calm,  yet  solemn  and  tender ;  his  sermons  thoroughly 
studied  and  scriptural;  and  his  hearers  listened,  attentive,  edified  and 
impressed  with  a  thorough  conviction  of  his  sincerity  and  the  truth  of  his 
message.  I  cannot  recall  a  man  to  whom  so  justly  and  thoroughly  applies 
Goldsmith's  description  of  "  The  Village  Preacher." 

Truly  yours, 

JOHN  M.  KREBS. 


GEORGE  STEWART  * 

1809— 18ia 
George  Stewart,  a  son  of  Hugh  and  Margaret  Stewart,  was  bom  at  Green 
Castle,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1782.  His  fether  was  a  former  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  able  but  partially  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  education.  The  early 
years  of  the  son  were  spent  upon  a  farm ;  and,  even  after  he  commenced  his 
studies,  he  was  able  to  devote  only  so  much  time  to  his  books  as  he  could  com- 

•  Hatthiiw  Likd  Fullertoh  was  a  native  of  Green  Castle,  Pa. ;  was  graduated  at 
Union  CoUef^e  in  1820;  received  his  Theological  education  at  the  Princeton  Seminary; 
wa«  settled  Pastor  of  the  XJiiited  Congregations  of  Green  Castle  and  Hagerstown  in  1826; 
»Dd  died  in  1833.  He  was  a  highly  acceptable  Preacher,  and  was  regarded  as  a  jonng 
man  of  mnch  promise. 

•MSS.  from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Turner,  and  Mr.  A.  Dimmick. 
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maod  in  the  intervals  of  labour.  As  the  result  of  mudi  carefbl  pttDBtekb^  !m 
was  at  length  fitted  to  enter  College,  and  became  a  member  of  Diddnson  CoQe^ 
Carlisle.  At  this  institution  he  maintained  a  highly  respectable  rank,  and  waa 
graduated  with  honour  in  1805.  In  November  of  that  year  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  class  that  entered  the  Associate  Reformed  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York,  under  the  care  <^  Dr.  John  M.  Mason.  Here  he  took  the  regular 
four  years'  course,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  Associate  Refonned  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  in  June,  1809.  In  April,  1810,  he  was  settled  as  Pastor 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  m  Bloomingburgh,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Stewart  continued  in  this  relation  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  the 
first  Pastor  ever  settled  over  that  oongr^ation,  though  they  had  erected  a  dmroh 
edifice  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before ;  and  it  required  what  Mr.  Stewait 
actually  possessed, — a  large  amount  of  wisdom  and  energy,  to  give  chancter 
and  stability  to  the  infimt  oongr^ation.  Besides  labouring  with  great  diligenee 
at  home,  in  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit  and  in  his  private  pastoral  dutiea,  his 
services  were  frequently  called  for  in  other  congregations,  and,  when  it  w» 
possible,  were  always  fireoly  rendered.  He  was  also,  for  several  years,  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  of  an  Academy  in  Bloomingburgh — an  institute  friiidi  was  in  eoA 
repute  as  to  draw  students  from  some  distinguished  families  in  the  citj  of  New 
York.  And,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  labours,  he  had  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  a  small  fitrm,  and  the  oversight  of  the  building  of  a  large  house.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  his  unceasing  and  diversified  engagements  tasked  hk  Acuities 
beyond  their  power  of  endurance ;  and  thus  probably  originated  the  diseasi 
(consumption)  which  terminated  his  life.  Owing  to  his  declining  health,  be  wm 
taken  ofi"  from  his  labours  fer  a  year  or  more  previous  to  his  death ;  but,  dnrii^ 
his  whole  decline,  he  was  an  example  of  tranquil  and  trusting  submission  to  the 
Divine  wilL  He  died  among  the  only  people  to  whom  he  had  ever  sustained  the 
pastoral  relation,  on  the  20th  ci  September,  1818,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  rf 
his  age. 

Mr.  Stewart's  congregation  flourished  greatly  under  his  ministry,  and  he  en- 
joyed, in  a  high  degree,  their  confidence  and  affection.  While  he  was  valiant  fcr 
what  he  believed  to  be  important  truth,  he  was  disposed,  on  some  pcnnts,  to  go 
fiurther  in  the  way  of  conciliation  or  accommodation  than  suited  s(»ne  of  his 
brethren.  For  instance,  in  the  last  year  of  his  ministry,  he  introduced  the  use 
of  the  Dutch  Church  Psalmody ;  and  though  a  few  of  his  people  r^arded  it  la 
an  unwarrantable  innovation,  to  the  majority  it  was  not  otherwise  than  aoceptaUe. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  married,  in  1815,  to  Ann  P.,  dau^ter  of  Colond  John 
Carr,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.  He  left  one  daughter,  about  two  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  who  is  now  (1863)  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Turner  in  3IarylaDd. 
Mrs.  Stewart,  who  was  a  lady  of  uncommon  excellence,  died  at  the  house  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Alexander  Mitchell,  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  on  the  29lh  of 
March,  1827. 

FROM  THE  REV.  J.  M.  MATHEWS,  D.D. 

New  York,  April  6. 1868 

My  dear  Friend :  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  what  I  remember  conoeming  the 
Bev.  George  Stewart.  My  acquaintance  with  him  began  in  1805,  when, 
having  just  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  he  came  to  New  York  to  study 
Theology  in   Dr.  Mason's  Seminary,  of  which  I  was  myself  at  that  tune  a 
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member.  I  was  very  soon  attracted  to  him  by  his  fine  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities,  and  thus  commenced  an  acquaintance  which  ripened  into  an  endear- 
ing and  enduring  friendship.  As  he  chose  his  field  of  labour  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  remained  here  till  the  close  of  his  life,  we  often  met,  both 
in  public  and  in  private,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  the  more  I  knew  of  him, 
the  more  he  became  an  object  of  my  respect  and  even  admiration. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  a  man  of  medium  stature,  of  a  well  proportioned  frame, 
of  a  bright,  penetrating  eye,  and  of  a  countenance  grave  and  intellectual 
rather  than  highly  animated.  His  movements  were  deliberate  and  dignified, 
and  indicated  a  calm  and  thoughtful  habit  of  mind.  His  manners  were 
courteous  and  gentlemanly,  and  would  leave  you  with  the  impression  that  he 
had  not  been  unaccustomed  to  intelligent  and  refined  society.  He  possessed 
a  very  kindly  and  generous  spirit,  and  was  not  otherwise  than  social  and 
cheerful  in  ordinary  intercourse,  though  he  rarely  indulged  in  any  thing  like 
sport  or  merriment.  He  conversed  with  ease  and  fiuency,  and  always  to 
edification ;  and  you  would  see  at  once  that  he  spoke  out  of  a  richly  furnished 
and  well  cultivated  mind.  His  mind  was  not  brilliant  or  highly  imaginative, 
but  it  was  solid,  reflective,  discriminating;  he  would  hold  a  subject  to  his 
thoughts  in  patient  investigation  to  excellent  purpose ;  and  he  very  rarely 
failed  of  reaching  the  right  conclusion.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  earnest 
and  successful  devotion  to  study  while  he  was  in  the  Seminary ;  and  I  believe 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  of  his  fellow-students  exceeded  him  in  the  extent 
and  thoroughness  of  his  acquisitions.  He  was  essentially  a  studious  thinking 
man ;  and  I  believe  he  never  relaxed  in  his  habits  of  study  till  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  was  especially  distinguished  for  a  deep  and  all  pervading  piety. 
He  lived  habitually  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  He  cultivated  intimate 
communion  with  God  and  a  deep  sense  of  his  dependence  upon  Him,  and 
reverently,  gratefully,  submissively,  acknowledged  his  hand  in  every  stage  of 
his  experience. 

Mr.  Stewart  had  deservedly  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  Preacher.  Others 
might  carry  the  multitude  with  them  much  more  than  he ;  but  few  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  class  of  hearers.  His 
disconrscs  were  of  a  deeply  evangelical  tone,  were  thoroughly  logical  in  their 
construction,  simple  and  chaste  in  style,  and  every  way  fitted  to  render  intel- 
ligible and  impressive  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  They  were  carefully  composed 
and  written,  but  were  delivered  without  the  manuscript.  His  voice  was  clear 
and  agreeable,  but  without  any  remarkable  compass.  He  could  extemporize 
readily,  though  on  these  occasions  his  utterance  was  always  very  deliberate, 
as  if  the  thoughts  he  uttered  were  the  result  of  his  meditations  while  he  was 
speaking.  As  a  Pastor,  he  probably  had  few  superiors.  The  best  interests 
of  his  people  were  always  near  his  heart,  and  there  was  no  labour  or  self- 
denial  to  which  he  was  not  ready  to  submit  for  the  promotion  of  them.  His 
death  was  justly  regarded  as  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  lights  of  his  deno- 
mination. 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother. 

J.  M.  MATHEWS. 
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GEORGE  BUCHANAN  * 

1809—1855. 

Oeorqe  Buchanan  was  the  youngest  child  of  John  and  Jane  Budaom, 
who  were  originally  Covenanters,  but  fell  in  with  the  union  in  which  originated 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  they  resided  in  the 
**  Barrens  of  YorL'*  They  were  both  distingui^ed  for  their  piety  and  died  at  a 
good  old  age.  The  exact  date  of  the  birth  of  the  son  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
though  it  appears,  from  the  BaptiBmal  Record,  that  he  was  baptized  on  the  3d  d 
April,  1783.  His  religious  education  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  earnest  and  devoted  piety  of  his  parents.  He  commenced  his  academical 
studies  at  Grettysburg,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dobbin,  and 
in  due  time  entered  Dickinson  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the  &]1  of 
1805.  He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  at  the  Big  Spring  Church,  about 
the  close  of  his  college  life.  Shortly  after  his  graduation  he  entered  the  Tbeo* 
logical  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mason,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  organised 
in  that  institution.  Having  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Washingtoo 
City,  m  December,  1809. 

Agreeably  to  the  injunction  of  the  Gleneral  Synod,  his  Presbytery  appointed 
him  to  supply,  four  months  from  the  1st  of  August,  within  the  bounds  of  tb 
Presbytery  of  Monongahela.  But  he  did  not  re-cross  the  Mountains  tiU  he  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Greneral  Synod  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1812, 
— the  Monongahela  Presbytery  having  detained  him  after  his  appointment  had 
expired ;  for  doing  which  they  were  formally  censured  by  the  Synod,  on  the 
complaint  of  the  Presbytery  of  Phihidelphia.  In  the  M  of  1810  he  preadied 
in  the  old  Court  House  in  Pittsburg,  and  laboured  in  the  vacancies  of  the 
Monongahela  Presbytery  till  April,  1811.  At  a  meeting  of  that  Presbytery, 
held  in  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  in  the  bam  of  Peter  Mitchel,  when  Mr.  James  Gal- 
loway was  ordained,  three  calls  were  presented  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  accepted 
the  one  from  the  United  Congregations  of  Steubenville,  Yellow  Creek  and  Her- 
men's  Creek.  The  line  between  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
the  Counties  of  Washington  and  Brook,  passed  through  the  church  edifice  of  the 
last  named  congregation. 

His  Ordination  and  Installation  took  place  at  Steubenville,  0.,  on  tiie  4th  of 
June  following.  Thus  commenced  a  pastoral  rektion  which,  in  regard  to  the 
Steubenville  Congregation,  remained  unbroken  for  upwards  of  forty-four  yean; 
and  was  then  dissolved  by  death.  As  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  hardshi{» 
incident  to  his  ministry,  he  is  said  to  have  often  ridden  in  the  depths  of  winter 
from  Steubenville  to  Hermon's  Creek,  (seven  miles,)  and  preached  to  hb  congre- 
gation without  feeling  the  influence  of  fire ;  and  sometimes  to  have  spoil  a  tedioia 
hour  on  the  bosom  of  the  Ohio  River,  while  the  boatmen  battled  their  way  aeroai 
through  the  drifting  ice,  in  what  would  now  be  called  a  crazy  craft 

During  a  portion  of  his  life  Mr.  Buchanan  added,  with  good  success,  the  kboon 
of  a  Teacher  to  those  of  a  Pastor.    Among  his  pupils  who  became  enunent  wan 

•  MSS.  from  Rer.  Dr.  George  JnnkiD  and  Rev.  Jolm  BC.  OftDowaj. 
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the  Bev.  John  Newton,  D.D.,  the  Wssaxmarj,  and  the  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 
now  (1863)  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  health  was  gradually  declining  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
summer  of  his  life ;  but  he  continued  his  mmisterial  labours  until  the  second 
Sabbath  before  his  death.  On  the  last  Sabbath  that  he  spent  on  earth,  though 
he  was  able,  during  the  day,  to  walk  about  in  his  room,  he  intimated  to  his  wife 
that  he  should  not  live  throu^  the  foUowmg  night  In  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon a  change  took  place  so  decidedly  un&vourable  that  it  was  thought  that  the 
dying  moment  had  come ;  but  he  quickly  revived,  and  was  spared  a  few  hours 
longer  to  render  a  yet  more  distinct  and  triumphant  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
Gospel  m  life's  darkest  hour.  A  short  time  before  his  departure  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  these  words: — "When  this  struggle  is  over  I  shall  be  freed  from  con- 
tending with  a  sinful  world;  from  resisting  temptations  and  fighting  with  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places.  I  shall  be  done  with  warning  sinners,  and  if  they  will 
not  heed  my  admonitions  but  cast  them  from  them,  they  must  bear  the  conse- 
quences. And  now,  what  wait  I  for  ?  I  know  that  I  shall  receive  the  crown 
of  righteousness  which  God  will  give  to  him  who  is  &ithful  to  the  end,  and  shall 
be  received  to  that  city  which  is  in  Heaven,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  G^." 
This  was  nearly  his  last  deliverance.  He  passed  gently  and  triumphantly  away 
on  Sabbath  evening,  October  14,  1855 ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  following,  his  Fune- 
ral was  very  numerously  attended,  and  an  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  by 
the  Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty,  D.D. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1812,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Mary,  third  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eleanor  (Cochrane)  Junkin,  then  of  Mercer 
County,  Pa.  They  had  seven  children, — four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Two 
of  the  sons, — namely,  John  Junkin  and  Joseph,  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church.  Of  the  remaining  two  sons  one  studied  Medicine 
and  the  other  Law.  Mrs.  Buchanan  died  at  the  house  of  one  of  her  daughters 
in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1861.« 

John  Junkin  Buchanan,  was  bom  in  Steubenville,  0.,  January  24, 
1817 ;  was  graduated  at  Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  0.,  in  1888 ;  studied 
Theology  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary,  Allegheny  City,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Steubenville,  in  1841.  The  next  year  he 
aooeptcd  a  csdl  from  the  United  Congregations  of  Racoon  and  Hanover,  Beaver 
County,  Pa.,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Monongahela.  He  was 
married  May  5,  1842,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Philip  Mowry,  of  Allegheny  City. 
Having  laboured  in  his  first  charge  about  two  years  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Congregation  in  Mifflin,  Allegheny  County.  After  a  few  years  he  was  obliged, 
fit>m  failing  health,  to  give  up  this  charge  also,  and  from  this  time  he  confined 
himself  to  preaching  in  vacant  congregations,  at  the  same  time  performing  some 
literary  labour.  In  June,  1852,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  altogether  from  the  exer- 
cbe  of  the  ministry.  He  died  of  consumption,  in  Allegheny  City,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1853,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children. 
He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  well  read  theologian,  and  a  plain,  earnest  and  instruc- 
tive preacher. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  M.  GALLOWAT. 

Clsar? lELo,  Fa.,  February  18, 186S. 

Dear  Sir :  I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Rev.  George  BuchaBan  for  manj 
years  before  I  knew  him  intimately ;  but  my  relations  with  him  became  more 
close  in  the  year  1836;  and  for  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life,  perhaps 
I  was  as  familiar  with  his  views  and  feelings  as  any  other  person.  We  were 
co-presbyters ;  and,  residing  most  of  that  time  but  a  few  miles  from  eadi 
other,  and  the  remaining  portion  in  the  same  place,  we  had  the  most  intimate 
ministerial  and  social  intercourse,  and  usually  accompanied  each  other  on  our 
journeys  to  the  meetings  of  Presbytery  and  Synod. 

It  was  Mr.  Buchanan's  intention  that  we  sheuld  be  associated  in  tfaa 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  day  which  proved  to  be  his  last 
on  earth.  On  that  day,  whilst  serving  the  last  table,  I  was  requested  by 
Mr.  M.  0.  Junkin,  a  brother-in-law  and  a  member  of  his  Session,  to  bring 
the  services  to  a  close  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  we  were  wanted  at  Mr. 
Buchanan's.  Thus  we  were  summoned  from  the  solemnity  of  the  Comniunioii 
table  to  the  solemnity  of  the  Pastor's  death-bed. 

In  person,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  rather  above  the  medium  size,  not  fleshy  but 
of  a  good  muscular  development,  with  black  eyes  and  hair,  and  altogether  a 
well-formed  and  fine  looking  man.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  grew 
spare,  and  lost  that  appearance  of  vigour  which  he  had  possessed  at  an  earlkr 
period.  His  countenance  was  habitually  sedate  and  expressive  of  sincerity  and 
earnestness.  His  manners  were  easy  and  natural,  but  rather  graTe  than  ele- 
gant. He  possessed  a  sound  judgment,  and  reached  his  conclusions  with 
deliberation,  but  when  once  they  were  formed,  he  adhered  to  them  with  gr^at 
tenacity.  He  rarely  erred  in  his  opinions  of  men  or  things.  He  managed  his 
own  affairs  and  those  of  his  congregation  with  remarkable  discretion,  aiid  was 
a  judicious  counsellor  to  such  as  sought  his  advice.  His  imagination  was  not 
strikingly  vivid  or  poetic. 

His  discourses  were  expository  and  didactic,  with  few  illustrations  from  any 
other  source  than  the  Bible.  The  love  of  God  in  giving  his  Son,  and  the  love  of 
Christ  in  giving  Himself,  to  die  for  sinners,  he  dwelt  upon  with  great  interest  and 
tenderness.  His  habit  was  not  to  use  texts  in  the  way  of  accommodation,  bat  to 
present  what  he  believed  to  be  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  then  deduce  and 
enforce  such  practical  lessons  as  were  legitimate  to  the  doctrines  taught.  Few 
would  complain  that  this  part  of  his  discourse  was  not  sufficiently  practical ; 
but  a  certain  Mr.  M.,  who  occasionally  attended  on  his  ministrations,  did 
once  find  fault.  «Mr.  Buchanan,"  said  he,  «I  like  your  sermons  very  well, 
but  they  would  be  better  if  they  were  a  little  more  pointed."  « I  do  not 
know  how  I  can  make  them  more  pointed,"  replied  Mr.  B.,  "  unless  I  say 
plainly,  Mr.  M.,  if  you  do  not  cease  getting  drunk,  you  will  certainly  go  to 
perdition."  The  poor  man  had  fallen  into  a  habit  for  which  this  was  an 
appropriate  rebuke. 

He  was  an  attentive  and  kind  Pastor,  ready  to  hear  of  the  temporal  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  people.  He  took  a  special  interest  in  the  young, 
and  they,  in  turn,  were  most  warmly  attached  to  him.  In  addition  to  Ids 
regular  pastoral  visits,  he  made  frequent  calls^  and  was  accustomed  to  visit,  om 
Monday,  those  of  his  people  whom  he  had  missed  from  the  sanctuary  on  the 
preceding  day.  He  was  especially  kind  and  attentive  to  the  widows  under 
his  pastoral  care,  of  whom  there  were  a  goodly  number ;  and  in  ca^es  where 
he  judged  there  was  a  lack  of  pecuniary  means,  he  would  quietly  hand  a 
receipt  for  pew-rent, — an  act  never  revealed  except  by  the  recipient. 

His  salary,  always  small,  was  so  wisely  used  by  himself  and  his  excellent 
wife,  that,  though  his  house  was  noted  for  its  hospitality,  there  was  no  lack 
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of  family  comforts  apparent;  and  the  remark  was  often  made  that  a  special 
blessing  rested  on  his  basket  and  his  store.  In  some  two  or  three  instances 
he  received,  as  tokens  of  regard,  handsome  legacies  from  persons  who  were  not 
of  his  kindred  or  congregation. 

As  a  Presbyter,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  not  given  to  much  talking ;  but  when 
he  did  speak,  he  was  listened  to  with  deference,  and  his  opinions,  which  were 
always  conservative,  had  great  weight  with  most  of  his  brethren.  He  was 
perfectly  open  in  all  that  he  said  and  did,  and  had  no  patience  with  any  thing 
like  concealment  or  trickery  in  the  carrying  of  any  measure. 

He  received,  ex  animo^  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as  adopted  by 
his  Church,  and  viewed  all  additions  to  it  as  unwise  and  retrogressive ;  and 
hence  he  was  unwilling  to  form  a  union  with  sister  churches  on  the  basis  of 
any  considerable  additions  to  that  document. 

I  will  only  add  that  his  friendship  was  ardent  and  abiding,  and  not  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  unfavourable  surmises  or  opinions  of  others.  He  who  once 
enjoyed  it,  might  reckon  upon  its  continuance  ever  after,  unless  he  proved 
himself  unworthy.     He  was,  in  the  best  sense,  a  firm  friend  and  a  true  man. 

Yours  with  much  regard* 

J.  M.  GALLOWAY. 


JAMES  GALLOWAY. 

1810—1818. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  JUNKIN,  D.D. 

Pbbsid9nt  of  Washinoton  College ,  Lexington,  Ya. 

Washington  College,  September  18, 1850. 

My  dear  Sir:  If  the  following  brief  notices  of  my  lamented  friend  Galloway 
are  in  accordance  with  the  design  df  your  work,  they  are  quite  at  your  service. 
His  was  not  what  may  be  called  an  eventful  life ;  and  yet  there  was  that  in  his 
diaractcr  which  was  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable  attraction  while  he  lived,  and 
in  the  record  of  which,  though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh. 

James  Galloway  was  bom  in  Bedford  or  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1786.  His  &ther,  John  Gtdloway,  lived  in  Bedford,  and  re- 
moved to  Westmoreland,  but  whether  before  or  after  the  birth  of  this  son,  I  do 
Dot  know.  He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1805,  and  soon  after  com- 
menced the  study  of  Law.  The  gentleman  with  whom  he  entered  died,  when  his 
course  of  life  took  the  happy  turn  which  threw  him  into  the  higher  pursuit  of  the 
sacred  office.  Immediately  he  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  offered 
bimself  to  ^e  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Monongahela.  Li  1806  he 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  that  Church  in  New  York,  then  under  the 
sole  care  of  the  Rev.  Jc^n  M.  Mason,  D.I).,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
until  1810.  On  the  28th  of  June,  he  was  licensed  by  said  Presbytery, — 
Matthew  Henderson,  Moderator.  On  the  17th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  a 
call  was  made  out  for  him  from  Mercer,  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Churches,  and 
be  was  ordained,  in  the  following  spring,  over  these  united  congregations  where 
he  continued  to  minister,  with  great  acceptance,  till  within  a  few  months  <rf  his 
decease.  He  was  released,  at  his  own  request,  from  his  pastoral  chai^,  in 
April,  and  died  on  the  21st  of  May,  1818,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 
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Mr.  GaUoway  was  married,  in  the  ^ring  of  1812,  to  Mias  Agnee  Junkin,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eleanor  (Cochran)  Junkin,  of  Meroer  County,  Pa.  Her 
&thor,  in  comnumd  of  a  company  of  militia,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  in  1777.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gkdloway  had  three  sons.  The  eldest,  Jofui 
Masmu,  has  long  been  a  useful  and  efficient  minister  of  the  Grospel;  first  in  the 
Associate  Keformod  Church,  and  now  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mrs.  Gallo- 
way was  subsequently  married  to  Hugh  Bingham,  of  Meroer,  and  died  in  S^ 
tember,  1858. 

Mr.  Galloway  was  of  middle  stature ;  of  full  &oe ;  florid  complexion,  haael 
eyes,  bright  and  sparkling  with  good-humour;  broad  and  high  forehead,  light 
brown  hair,  inclined  to  curl ;  and  under  lip  somewhat  curled  downward.  His 
general  manner  was  frank  and  manly ;  his  bosom  was  open  to  friendship  for  all 
disposed  to  meet  him  as  a  friend ;  and  he  was  &miliar  and  easy  of  access.  In 
company  he  was  lively  and  sportive,  and  made  all  around  him  easy  at  oooe. 
None  could  live  near  him  without  being  sociable. 

As  to  his  intellectual  character,  his  mind  was  clear  and  discriminating,  thou^ 
not  remarkable  for  the  power  of  logical  arrangement  His  preaching  was 
doctrinal  and  argumentative,  and  whilst  the  hearer  felt  that  the  conclusioos  at 
which  he  arrived  were  undoubtedly  true,  yet  sometimes  the  steps  by  which  he  kd 
you  to  them  were  indistinctly  marked.  In  the  applicati(Hi  of  his  doctrines  to 
practical  use  he  was  generally  very  happy.  His  elocution  was  clear  and  distinct ; 
although,  from  an  original  aud  probably  organic  defect  of  the  ear,  the  finer  pio- 
perties  of  an  eloquent  delivery  were  beyond  his  reach. 

Mr.  Gkdloway  was  incapable  of  distinguishing  musical  sounds,  and  ^  coorae 
unable  to  sing  or  enjoy  the  beauties  of  music.  This  gave  a  stiffiiess  to  his  modu- 
lations of  voice,  and  prevented  mudi  of  that  effect  fixxn  hi^  delivery,  which  the 
excellence  of  his  matter  and  the  gracefulness  and  energy  of  his  action  wen 
calculated  to  produce.  Whilst  he  was  often  animated  and  warm,  he  was 
defective  in  mellow  pathos.  This  was  the  only  element  wanting  to  constitute  him 
an  eloquent  Preacher. 

His  theok)gical  system  was  that  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  he  held 
to  the  liberal  views  of  Dr.  Mason  whom  he  greatly  admired  and  fondly  loved. 
His  fiiith  discovered  itself  m  the  spotless  purity  of  his  life,  the  general  boojancj 
and  brightness  of  his  moral  feelings,  the  open,  unsui^)ecting  confidence  of  hiB 
social  a&ctions,  securing  to  him  the  good-will  and  friendship  of  all  aroond  him. 

Mr.  Galloway's  piety  was  unassuming,  calm,  deep  and  humble.  He  nrely 
rose  to  great  ecstasies  or  sunk  into  great  depths.  The  spirit  of  his  piety  will  he 
shown  best,  perhi^  by  some  brief  extracts  from  a  few  of  his  last  letters  to  me. 

He  was  a  Commissioner  from  his  Presbytery  to  the  General  Synod  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  May,  1817.  In  June  following  I  travelled  with  him,  on  horseback, 
from  that  place  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Newburgh,  where  we  parted  for  the 
last  time.  The  Rev.  A.  D.  Campbell  (now  of  Allegheny)  here  fell  in  with  him, 
accordmg  to  arrangement,  and  accompanied  him  home  by  the  N<»them  lakes, 
health  being  then  the  object  of  his  pursuit 

In  a  letter  from  him,  dated  at  Mercer,  October  1,  1817,  he  writes  thus : — 

''As  to  flesh  and  strength,  I  am  much  as  when  yon  saw  roe  last,  though  my  cou^ 
is  at  present  much  worse.  My  complaint  regularly  has  its  changes;  I  will  be  better 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  I  then  become  worse.  The  weather,  for  two  weeks  past, 
has  been  cloudy  and  rainy.  I  have  felt  rather  worse  than  usual.  I  am  now  coo- 
vinced  that  my  disorder  is  a  confirmed  consumption;  that  it  has  pleased  tbe  f* 
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of  the  Church  to  say  to  me  that  He  has  no  more  use  for  me  in  the  Yineyard.  I  have 
revolved  this  dispensation  of  Providence  with  prayer,  and  am  convinced  that  it 
remains  for  me,  by  a  patient  and  cheerful  submission  to  his  will,  to  glorify  that 
Redeemer  whom,  with  much  weakness,  I  have  preached  unto  others.  Oh  that  God 
would  so  strengthen, — would  so  afford  his  comfortable  presence,  that  I  may  not  be 
permitted  to  bring  a  disgrace  upon  that  cause  which  it  is  the  wish  of  my  heart  to 
honour.  I  feel  now  a  comfortable  assurance  in  the  Redeemer,  and  trust  that  He  will 
never  leave  nor  forsake  me. 

**  My  friend,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  and  converse  a  while;  but  that  pleasure  I 
never  expect  to  enjoy  in  this  world.  If  we  are  both  fitted  to  enjoy  each  others' 
society  forever  in  those  mansions  prepared  by  the  Redeemer,  it  will  be  of  little  loss 
to  us, — the  short  separation  in  this  world.  I  would  like  to  have  some  person  to  con- 
verse with  me  on  the  subject  of  death-  But  my  friends  all  act  as  if  any  such  con- 
versation would  injure  me  by  depressing  my  spirits.  But  I  can  assure  you  they  are 
mistaken.  I  oftener  view  my  approaching  dissolution  with  pleasure  than  with  dread. 
The  Lord  will  do  all  things  well  for  those  that  love  Him.  The  ties  which  bind  me 
to  the  world  have  been  weakened  in  the  death  of  my  little  Joseph.  He  died  about 
three  weeks  before  I  came  home,  of  a  dropsy  in  the  head.  I  trust  I  have  been 
enabled  to  say,  in  this  dispensation,  with  the  servant  of  Gr>d  of  old, — '  The  Lord 
giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.*  Yet  the  con- 
Hict  of  natural  feeling  is  often  severe." 

Under  date  of  November  24,  1817,  he  writes  thus : — 

"  Dear  Brother :  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you  since  I  have  written.  I 
have  read  your  first  letter  and  have  meditated  upon  it.  It  was  a  subject  that  I  had 
often  deeply,  and  as  a  dying  man,  considered.  My  dear  friend.  Death  I  consider 
as  at  no  great  distance.  I  have  endeavoured  to  realize  him  in  his  last  attack,  and 
■were  it  not  for  the  hopes  which  the  Gospel  affords,  his  approaches  would  be  terrible 
indeed.  Who  can  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ?  Who  could  enter  with  fortitude 
into  that  unknown  world?  But  how  abundant  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel !  How 
cheering  the  promises !  How  precious  the  Saviour  !  Yea,  how  precious  that  Saviour 
to  me  after  examination  of  myself  by  that  Word  of  God,  which  is  truth.  I  trust 
that  I  can  say,  without  deceiving  myself,  that  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and 
that  lie  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  Him.  Such,  my  friend,  is 
my  habitual  confidence — then  for  me  to  die  Vill  be  gain.  But  think  not  that  I  have 
nothing  to  disturb  my  repose.  Alas  !  how  little  love  for  a  Redeemer  who  has  per- 
formed so  much  for  me !  How  cold  generally  my  affections !  How  little  of  that 
sensible  communion  with  God  do  I  enjoy !  I  expect  yet  to  meet  with  temptations. 
I  expect  that  yet  the  adversary  may  be  permitted  to  disturb  my  repose.  And  were 
it  not  that  my  Redeemer  is  pledged  as  my  second,  dreadful  indeed  would  be  my 
defeat.  But  I  know  that  his  word  is  pledged  that  I  shall  obtain  the  victory.  Upon 
that  word,  and  upon  that  word  alone  do  I  rely,  while  I  feel  that  I  am  nothing  and 
know  that  He  is  all-powerful.  And  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  only  obtain  the  victory 
finally,  but  that  in  death  I  shall  be  able  to  glorify  God  in  showing  forth  to  others  the 
eflBcacy  of  those  truths  upon  myself,  which  I  have  so  often  preached  to  them.  My 
fViend,  pray  for  me  that  I  may  be  enabled  thus  to  glorify  God." 

He  then  gives  his  reasons  for  tendering  his  resignation,  urges  me  to  think  of 
succeeding  him,  tells  of  his  removing  for  the  winter  to  his  Other's,  ahout  twelve 
miles  distant,  and  expresses  a  purpose,  should  he  acquire  strength,  of  removing  to 
Carolina  in  the  spring.     The  letter  closes  thus : — 

**  I  rejoice  with  you  on  the  return  of  the  Doctor  (Mason).  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
him  once  more.  Give  my  love  to  him  ;  and  it  is  a  love  which  must  remain  as  long 
as  my  heart  continues  to  throb.  Our  friends  here  are  all  well.  And  now,  my  friend, 
remember  the  importance  of  that  work  unto  which  you  are  called,  and  that  to  whom 
much  is  given  of  them  shall  much  be  required.  Our  time  here  is  short  and  uncer- 
tain. Oh  !  may  we  then,  when  we  meet,  if  we  are  never  permitted  to  meet  in  this 
"world,  be  prepared  to  take  our  seats  on  the  right  hand  of  Jesus  in  glory. 

*  Your  brother  in  Christ, 

"  JAMES  GALLOWAY." 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1818,  Mr.  Galloway  again  changed  his  abode  from  his 
fiitlier's  to  his  &therVm-law,  and  the  next  day  he  writes  me  thus : — 
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"  Dear  Brother :  I  rode  up  to  town  yesterday  without  stopping  to  reat,  which  ma 
an  exertion  much  greater  than  I  expected  I  was  able  for.  I  had  the  happiness  oT 
meeting  with  your  letter.  But  before  I  make  any  observations  on  your  letter,  I  wifl 
give  you  8ome*  account  of  myself.  The  complaint  has  been  malcing  regular  advances 
since  I  wrote  to  you.  I  find  myself  weaker  every  week  or  two.  I  am  very  ranch 
troubled  with  shortness  of  breath.  I  have  been  troubled  for  a  few  days  past  with  a 
diarrhoea,  which  accompanies  the  last  stage  of  this  disorder.  My  spiritual  concerns 
are  much  as  they  were  when  I  wrote  last.  I  feel  generally  a  calm  peace  of 
mind,  relying  not  on  myself,  (alas,  I  find  my  heart  filled  with  corruptions,)  but  bis 
blood  is  sufficient  to  cleanse  from  all  sins.  Oh  !  my  dear  friend,  to  have  our  hope 
sure  in  Christ  is  what  we  ought  all  to  seek.  It  is  this  alone  which  can  afford  trae  ' 
peace  and  joy  in  the  hour  of  death." 

The  reTnaining  part  of  this  letter  regards  the  qaestioa  of  his  £ri»id*s  settle- 
ment,  where  he  presses  the  claims  of  his  charge,  showing  the  deep  anxiety  of  \m 
heart  for  the  dear  flock  to  which,  finr  seven  years,  he  had  ministered.  Tlie  pen- 
manship of  this  letter  betrays  the  palsy  of  death  near  at  hand,  and  die  next  still 
more  so. 

''  Merger,  April  25,  1818. 

"  Dear  Brother :  With  a  trembling  hand  I  take  my  pen  to  address  you,  a  hand 
that  speaks  loudly  that  our  correspondence  is  near  at  an  end.  My  weakness  has 
increased  very  much  in  the  last  two  weeks.  But  God  is  very  gracious  to  me.  As 
to  pain,  I  scarcely  feel  it.  But  the  more  you  and  I  live  up  to  this  principle, — *  It  is 
the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father — ^let  it  be  done,' — the  more  spiritual  comfort  and 
joy  will  we  experience  under  all  our  trials,  and  find  our  labour  in  the  Lord  to  be 
sweet  indeed.  I  am  persuaded  that  for  me  to  die  would  be  gain.  But  the  Lord's 
time  is  best,  and  oh  .'  that  the  little  time  I  have  to  be  on  his  footstool  I  may  spend 
more  to  the  glory  of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  who  has  done  so  much  for  me,  that,  even 
in  death,  I  may  be  able  to  show  forth  the  honour  of  his  name.  Pray  for  me  that  I 
may  not  lose  the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Though  we  are  separated  at  a 
great  distance  from  each  other,  we  have  the  consolation  that  we  can  pour  out  oor 
supplications  before  the  same  throne  of  grace.  I  do  not  think  that  I  always  feel  the 
same  warmth  of  sunshine.  I  often  feel  languid  in  the  service  of  my  dear  Master, — a 
law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  .law  of  my  mind.  Satan  often  takes  advan- 
tage, and  though  he  sometimes  di.aturbs  my  peace,  blessed  be  God,  he  has  never  be&i 
able  to  shake  my  trust  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.'' 

These  extracts  will  enable  you  and  your  readers  to  judge  of  his  spirit  and 
&ith.  Twenty-six  days  after  he  wrote  this  last  extract,  he  breathed  bis  spixit 
into  the  hands  of  God, — Brother  A.  D.  Campbell  sustaining  the  clay  tabeniade, 
whilst  its  occupant  passed  away  into  a  more  tender  embrace. 

The  Lord  direct  your  pen  till  his  own  time  shall  come  for  calling  joa  up  to 
join  the  society  ci  our  departed  lMX)ther. 

Your  brother  in  Christ, 

GEORGE  JUNKIN. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JACOB  VAN  VECHTEN,  D.D. 

Albany,  February  16, 18G3. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  fear  that  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  James  Galloway  are 
not  sufficiently  extended  to  be  of  much  service  to  you,  but  such  as  they  are  I 
am  quite  willing  to  communicate  them.  They  are  confined  almost  entirely  to 
a  single  year  which  I  spent  with  him  in  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Sew 
York, — it  being  the  last  year  of  his  course  and  the  first  of  mine. 

I  remember  Mr.  Galloway  as  a  man  not  above  the  ordinary  stature,  with  a 
rather  square  face,  large  eye,  and  kindly  expression  of  countenance.  His 
mind  was  not  brilliant,  but  exceedingly  well  balanced,  a  sound  judgment  being 
perhaps  the  predominating  faculty.  His  moral  qualities  were  in  fall  harmony 
with  bis  intellectual ;  and  among  the  most  prominent  of  them  were  sterling 
integrity,  prudence  and  kindliness.  His  opinions  were  deliberately  and  car&- 
fidly  formed,  and  were  held  with  a  proportional  tenacity,  though  not  with  that 
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dogged  obstinacy  which  ignores  argument  and  is  incapable  of  conviction.  He 
was  eminently  discreet  in  all  his  intercourse,  never  impulsive,  never  betrayed 
into  a  wrong  course  by  any  sudden  change  of  circumstances.  liis  earnest 
desire  always  to  do  right  kept  his  moral  vision  so  clear  that  he  was  in  little 
danger  of  ever  being  misled.  His  heart  was  evidently  in  the  great  work  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself;  and  though  I  had  no  opportunity  of  witnes- 
sing his  subsequent  course,  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  was  that  of  an  earnest  and 
highly  useful  minister.  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  distinguished  particularly 
in  respect  to  any  one  faculty ;  but  he  possessed  them  all  in  such  respectable 
measure,  and  such  symmetrical  combination,  and  all  were  so  manifestly  moved 
by  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  Divine  authority  and  in  humble  dependence 
on  the  Divine  teaching  and  guidance,  that  I  cannot  doubt  that,  in  a  quiet  and 
nnostentatious  way,  he  accomplished  far  more  for  the  Church  than  many  a 
man  of  higher  pretension  and  more  glittering  and  attractive  qualities. 
Very  truly  your  friend  and  brother, 

JACOB  VAN  VECHTEN. 


JOHN  MASON  DUNCAN,  D.D  * 

1811—1851. 

John  Mason  Ditncan,  a  son  of  Matthew  and  Helen  (Mason)  Duncan,  waa 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  July,  1790.  His  parents  were  every  way  respectable, 
and  were  especially  distinguished  for  great  moral  worth.  Of  his  paternal  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Margaret  Duncan,  the  following  well  authenticated  fact  is  stated  : 
On  the  passage  of  the  fiunily  from  Ireland  to  this  country, — the  provisions  of 
the  ship  being  exhausted, — ^the  grave  question  nrose  how  they  were  to  get  along, 
and  their  deliberations  resulted  in  the  appalling  conclusion  that  they  would 
determine  by  lot  who  should  be  sacrificed  to  keep  th3  rest  alive.  Mrs.  Dun- 
can was  one  of  the  persons  upon  whom  the  lot  fell;  She  then  made  a  solemn 
vow  that  if  God  would  spare  her  life  by  bringing  the  ship  to  land,  she  would,  by 
his  help,  erect  a  church  in  commemoration  of  this  supplicated  deliverance.  That 
very  day  the  Ci^)es  of  the  Delaware  were  discovered,  and  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers were  all  saved.  She  fulfilled  her  vow  in  building  the  church,  and  it  now 
stands  on  Thirteenth  Street,  between  Market  and  Filbert,  in  Philadelphia.  The 
subject  of  this  notice  was,  by  the  maternal  line,  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Mason,  and  the  nephew  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  both  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

He  received  his  classical  and  scientific  education  altogether  in  Philadelphia, 
and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1805.  At  a  very 
early  period  he  became  intimate  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  who  then  lived  in 
Philadelphia ;  and,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  the  same  year 
that  he  was  graduated,  he  went  to  live  in  Dr.  Gray's  family.  In  1807  he  be- 
came a  member  <^  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  which  his  uncle,  Dr.  Mason,  was  the  principal  Pro- 
r;  and  he  boarded  in  his  uncle's  family  during  the  period  of  his  connection 
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with  it.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate  Refinmed  Presl^tery  of 
Philadelphia  in  1811,  having  completed  the  constitutional  course  of  four  years  in 
the  Seminary.  His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  betokened  a  brilliant  careei'.  He 
preached  to  great  acceptance  in  several  places,  and  received  a  call  from  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  which  he  declined.  In  August,  1812,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
Pastor  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  of  Ai^^uith  Street,  Baltimore.  Such 
was  his  popularity  that  it  soon  became  necessary  to  erect  a  larger  edifice  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  wished  to  attend  upon  his  ministry ;  and,  aooord- 
ingly,  a  new  and  spacious  building  was  erected  in  what  is  now  the  centre  of  the 
city,  in  which  he  continued  to  officiate  as  long  as  he  lived. 

It  the  autumn  of  1815  he  was  married  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John 
McKim,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore.  They  had  eight  children,  one  of  whom,  Jchn  McKmL, 
became  a  Congregational,  and  ultimately  a  Presbyterian,  clergyman,  and  settled 
in  Elkton,  Md.,  but  is  now  (1863)  deceased.  Mrs.  Duncan  died  on  tlie  19th  of 
August,  1855,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 

When  the  Union  took  place  between  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pre^jyte- 
rian  Church  and  several  Presbyteries  of  the  Associate  Reformed  G^icral  Synod, 
in  1822,  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  taking  the  name  of 
the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  was  allowed  to  continue  its  old  organiza- 
tion until  it  should  deem  it  expedient  to  dissolve ;  and  whenever  that  time  should 
come,  it  was  authorized  to  give  certificates  of  dismission  to  its  members,  that  they 
might  join  whatever  Presbyteries  belonging  to  the  Assembly  they  might  prefer. 
At  length  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  dissolve,  and  certificates  were  accordingly 
made  out ;  and,  among  others,  one  for  Mr.  Duncan  to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Bal- 
timore. But  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  present  his  certificate  to  tiie  Pres- 
bytery, he  had  published  a  Sermon  entitled  **  A  Plea  for  Ministerial  Liber^," 
delivered  before  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  in  which 
he  put  forth  certain  views  that  were  considered  as  not  exactly  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  and  spuit  of  Presbyterianism.  Accordingly,  when  the  Presbytery 
met  and  his  certificate  was  presented,  they  revised,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  recOTe 
him.  The  matter  came  before  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  at  its  meeting  in  Bal- 
timore in  1825,  and,  though  a  committee,  appointed  to  look  into  the  case,  reported, 
after  a  conference  with  Mr.  Duncan,  fiivourably  to  his  being  received  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  yet  the  Report  was  not  adopted.  Mr.  Doncan  then 
avowed  himself  no  longer  responsible  to  any  of  the  Courts  of  the  Assembly ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  declared  himself  always  ready  to  meet  any  overture 
for  reconciliation  and  restoration  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  that  would  coDeist 
with  an  adherence  to  his  honest  convictions.  The  Synod  then  declared  the  pas- 
toral relation  between  him  and  his  church  dissolved,  annexing  the  church  to  tiie 
Presbytery  of  Baltimore.  But  the  majority  of  his  congregation  remained  wit^ 
him,  and  shared  his  fortunes  to  the  last.  A  Conmiissioner,  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Presbytery  to  declare  the  congregation  vacant,  he  went  to  the  church, 
though,  such  was  the  state  of  the  congregation  that  he  did  not  even  entor  the 
pulpit,  or  attempt  to  discharge  the  duty  to  which  he  had  been  designated.  A 
small  minority  seceded  from  the  church,  and  afterwards  instituted  a  suit  for  the 
recovery  of  the  church  edifice,  in  which,  however,  they  were  unsuccessfoL  Tlie 
majority  employed  the  late  William  Wirt  for  their  defence,  and  his  effort  on  tlie 
occasion  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  his  whole  jffofessiooil 
career. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Doncan,  in  1848,  by 
Columbia  College. 

Dr.  Duncan  could  not  be  said  to  enjoy  vigorous  health  for  many  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death ;  and  yet  he  was  enabled,  without  much  difficulty,  to  go 
through  the  ordinary  routine  of  pastoral  duty.  About  1826  or  1827  he  went  to 
Europe,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  returned,  considerably  invigo- 
rated, and  highly  gratified,  by  his  tour.  In  March,  1849,  he  went  to  New  York 
to  attend  the  Funeral  of  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Mason ;  and,  as  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Erskine  Mason,  after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  he 
was  struck  with  paralysis  in  the  carriage.  The  attack  did  not  seem  at  first  very 
severe ;  but  it  ultimately  proved  fiitaL  He  lingered  along,  sometimes  apparently 
a  little  better,  but  gradually  sinking  in  strength.  His  mind  was  less  afiected 
than  his  speech  and  locomotion.  The  last  official  act  which  he  performed  was 
to  baptize  his  grandchild,  and  the  last  words  which  he  uttered  were  "  The  Lord 
is  my  portion.*'  He  died  on  the  30th  of  April,  1851,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of 
his  age  and  the  thirty-ninth  of  his  ministry.  An  Address  was  delivered  at  his 
Funeral,  by  the  Rev.  John  Chambers,  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Duncan's  publications  are  A  Plea  for  Mmisterial  Liberty;  A  Sermon 
delivered  before  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  1824 ; 
A  Reply  to  Dr.  Miller's  Letter  to  a  Gentleman  in  Baltimore  in  reference  to  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan,  12  mo.,  1826 ;  An  Essay  on  the  Origin,  Charao* 
ter  and  Tendency  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  of  Faith,  as  Instruments  of  Eccle- 
siastical Power,  12  mo.,  1834;  Lectures  on  the  General  Principles  of  Moral 
Government,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  1832, 
(Two  Editions) ;  The  Eunuch's  Confession,  or  Scriptural  Views  of  the  Sonship 
of  Jesus  Christ;  A  Sermon  delivered  on  Fast  Day. 


FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  G.  MoLEAN,  D.D., 

FoKT  Plain,  N.  T.,  February  18, 1852 

My  dear  Friend:  My  opportunities  for  knowing  Dr.  Duncan  have  probably 
been  equal  to  those  of  any  other  living  man.  We  came  together  in  the 
fall  of  1803;  and,  from  that  time,  until  his  decease,  our  intercourse  was 
frequent,  endeared  and  confidential.  We  went  to  the  same  church  and  were 
admitted  to  membership  by  the  same  Pastor, — ^my  father,  the  late  Dr.  Gray ; 
we  were  educated  at  the  same  College,  though  in  different  classes ;  we  were 
fellow-students  in  the  same  Theological  Seminary,  were  licensed  and  ordained 
by  the  same  Presbytery ;  ate  at  the  same  table  and  slept  in  the  same  bed. 
If  I  do  not  therefore  meet  your  wishes,  I  certainly  cannot  plead  ignorance ; 
and  I  am  affectionately  alive  to  the  place  he  is  to  occupy  on  that  scroll  which 
you  are  soon  to  unroll  to  the  gaze  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Duncan,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  ministry,  commanded 
great  attention  by  his  efforts  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  eminently  an  attractive 
Preacher,  and  certainly  ranked  among  the  finest  pulpit  orators  of  his  day,  in 
this  country.  And  there  were  many  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing  attending 
bis  labours.  Not  that  there  was  any  thing  like  a  revival,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word,  but  there  were  continuous  accessions  to  the  church ;  and 
very  few  of  those  who  became  members  returned  to  the  world.  Scores  and 
hundreds  of  members  left  the  church  and  city  to  reside  in  other  places  and 
unite  with  other  churches ;  but  their  pews  and  seats  at  the  Lord's  table  were 
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Boon  filled  again.  No  minister  in  the  city  had  among  his  hearers,  on  the 
Sahbath,  a  larger  number  of  distinguished  strangers  than  he;  and  they 
generally  went  away  expressing  the  highest  satisfaction.  His  peculimr  mode 
of  preaching  gave  him  uncommon  command  of  Scripture  truth,  fact  and 
example.  He  adopted  the  Scottish  practice  of  continuous  exposition  or 
analysis ; — that  is,  he  began  a*  Book  and  went  regularly  through  it,  making 
this  exposition  the  exercise  for  Sabbath  morning,  and  if  he  felt  that  his 
subject  was  not  exhausted  in  the  morning,  he  either  resumed  it  in  the  even- 
ing or  on  the  next  Sabbath  morning.  Following  this  course,  he  expounded 
nearly  the  whole  New  Testament  once,  and  some  portions  of  it  two  or  three 
times.  Various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  also  he  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  He  always  consulted  the  original  Scriptures,  with  the  best  helps  he 
could  obtain  from  his  own  or  other  libraries.  He  studied  the  Bible  for  him- 
self; and  no  man  was  ever  farther  than  he  fVom  becoming  the  victim  of 
mere  technicalities  or  the  idolater  of  other  men's  opinions.  In  the  progress 
of  his  inquiiies  he  undoubtedly  reached  some  conclusions  that  were  somewhat 
in  conflict  with  the  accredited  orthodoxy.  As  to  the  correctness  or  incorrect- 
ness of  his  peculiar  opinions  I  have  nothing  at  present  to  say.  lie  has 
spread  them  before  the  world,  through  the  press,  with  all  that  ingenuousness 
which  formed  so  prominent  a  trait  of  his  character ;  and  however  diffierentlr 
they  may  be  viewed  by  different  persons,  no  one  who  knew  him  will  doubt 
that  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  truth. 

From  a  boy,  his  inclination  and  taste  prompted  him  to  become,  if  possible, 
a  finished  orator.  This  was  evidently  his  leading  characteristic ;  and,  apart 
from  this,  I  cannot  say  that  there  was  any  thing  remarkable  in  his  intellectual 
developments,  either  in  College  or  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  Whatever  be 
said,  he  wished  to  be  well  said.  As  his  mind  ultimately  developed  itself^ 
his  prominent  characteristic,  I  think,  was  ingenuity ;  sometimes  running,  as 
was  thought,  into  needless  refinement  and  subtlety,  and  bringing  out  the 
complaint  of  obscurity  from  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  his  mode  of 
expression  and  illustration.  Next  to  this  was  imagination,  which  frequently 
originated  new  forms  of  thought,  clothed  in  rich  and  beautiful  drapery,  by 
means  of  which  the  graver  part  of  his  hearers  were  delighted,  and  the  more 
susceptible  well  nigh  entranced.  Added  to  all  this  was  a  heart  glowing  with 
warm  affections,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  truths 
which  he  was  delivering.  He  was  uncommonly  attentive  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  his  flock.  He  managed  the  concerns  of  his  church  very  pro. 
dently  and  successfully,  but  chiefly  in  a  private  manner. 

Owing  to  imperfect  health,  occasioned  by  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver.  Dr. 
Duncan  not  unfrequently  appeared  gloomy  and  dispirited;  and  this  gave  to 
strangers  the  impression  that  he  was  unsocial  and  austere.  Those  who  knew 
him  well,  however,  could  easily  draw  him  out  from  under  the  cloud  into  some 
sunny  spot,  where  he  would  be  as  joyous  as  a  lark.  He  never  entered  into 
the  athletic  exercises  of  other  youths,  at  School,  College,  or  Seminary ;  bat 
he  was  fond  of  walking,  and  riding  on  horseback.  Though  his  appearance 
out  of  the  pulpit,  owing  to  the  circumstance  to  which  I  have  adverted,  was 
not  always  in  his  favour,  yet  in  the  pulpit  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  Bot 
less  a  splendid  looking  man  than  he  was  a  finished  orator.  His  posture  was 
erect  and  commanding ;  his  eye  was  peculiarly  expressive  and  brilliant ;  his 
hair  dark,  glossy  and  disposed  to  curl ;  his  articulation  perfectly  accurate  and 
distinct;  his  intonations  full  and  varied,  according  to  emotions,  and  his 
gestures  perfectly  appropriate  and  graceful.  When  his  mind  became  hi^&ly 
excited,  his  voice  would  sometimes  break ;  but  the  general  effect  was  rmther 
increased  than  diminished  by  it.  He  was  nowhere  else  so  entirely  in  his 
element  as  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  communion  table. 
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Such  are  my  views  of  Dr.  Duncan's  character,  as  gathered  from  an  acquain- 
tance that  has  reached  through  much  the  greater  part  of  my  life. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES  G.  MoLEAN. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JACOB  VAN  VECHTEN,  D.D. 

Albany,  February  14, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  You  ask  me  for  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Duncan.  They  go 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1810,  when  I  became  a  student  in  Dr. 
Mason's  Seminary,  and  found  him  there  two  classes  in  advance  of  me.  My 
attention  was  first  specially  drawn  to  him  by  his  remarkable  gift  in  prayer,  as 
exhibited  at  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  held  by  the  students  of  the  institution. 
I  very  soon  made  his  acquintance,  and  was  intimate  with  him  till  the  close  of 
his  theological  course.  And  though  our  fields  of  labour  were  remote  from  each 
other,  I  knew  him  quite  well  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  the  better  probably  from 
the  fact  that  my  marriage  brought  me  into  affinity  with  him. 

Dr.  Duncan  was  rather  tall ;  had  a  long  face  and  nose;  a  dark  eye,  expres- 
sive of  uncommon  strength,  and  features  which  would  instantly  take  on  the 
prevailing  hue  of  his  thoughts  or  feelings.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  face  which 
was  so  true  a  mirror  to  the  soul,  or  that  co-operated  so  effectually  with  the 
life,  both  in  public  and  private,  as  his.  His  manners  were  well  formed  and 
gentlemanly,  and  showed  that  he  had  been  familiar  with  the  best  society.  Tn 
his  ordinary  intercourse  he  was  somewhat  reserved,  and  sometimes  even  dis- 
tant ;  but  to  his  intimate  friends  he  unbosomed  himself  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom, and  was  a  very  model  of  a  genial  and  confiding  spirit.  His  powers  of 
conversation,  when  brought  into  exercise  under  favourable  circumstances,  were 
very  remarkable ;  and  yet  he  would  sometimes  sit  an  hour  in  a  company  and 
scarcely  open  his  lips.  Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  the  strong  views 
which  he  took  of  certain  subjects  made  him,  in  some  cases,  less  tolerant  than 
could  have  been  desired  towards  those  who  dififered  from  him ,  but  he  was 
essentially  a  man  of  ardent  afiections,  and  this  gave  an  intensity  to  his  utter- 
ances on  any  subject  that  strongly  interested  him. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  Duncan  had  very  great  and  deserved  popularity.  His 
preaching  was  nearly  all  of  it  extemporaneous  ;  and  it  was  well  that  it  should 
be  so,  as  he  could  extemporize  far  better  than  he  could  write.  When  he  took 
the  pen,  there  was  apt  to  be  a  want  of  simplicity  in  his  productions  ;  and 
sometimes  there  would  be  a  splendid  haze  over  his  sentences  that  you  would  have 
to  penetrate  before  you  could  get  at  his  true  meaning;  but  when  he  spoke  with- 
out writing,  his  thoughts  were  presented  with  great  clearness  and  force,  and 
sometimes  with  remarkable  beauty.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  singularly 
attractive.  He  had  a  voice  of  uncommon  power,  and  yet  of  equal  melody  ;  and 
it  partook  of  the  same  character  with  his  face— it  was  so  fiexible  as  to  express 
every  variety  of  emotion  with  the  greatest  ease.  He  spoke  with  remarkable 
fluency,  never  hesitating  for  a  word ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  failing  to  get  the 
word  best  suited  to  his  purpose.  His  gestures  were  rather  abundant,  but 
they  were  perfectly  simple,  and  graceful,  and  full  of  meaning.  Indeed,  I  think 
he  might  be  called,  as  truly  as  almost  any  man  I  have  known,  a  natural  orator. 
Dr.  Duncan  was,  by  no  means,  remarkable  for  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  world.  He  scorned  every  thing  like  management,  and  whatever  he  did 
was  done  in  perfect  simplicity,  though  not  always  in  careful  or  successful 
adjustment  to  the  object  he  had  in  view.  Without  any  definite  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  I  might  almost  venture  to  affirm  that  he  never  had  much  to  do 
with  any  of  the  public  afifairs  of  the  Church ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to 
presume  that  there  was  that  in  his  constitution  which  went  far  towards  account^ 
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ing  for  the  painfal  embarrassment  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  his  eccka- 
astical  relations. 

With  every  consideration  of  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  brother, 

J.  VAN  VECHTEH. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  J.  SPROLE,  D.D. 

Newburoh,  September  12, 1864 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  sciid 
you  a  brief  statement  of  my  personal  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Duncan,  whose  memory  I  have  ever  cherished  as  that  of  one  of  my  best  earthly 
friends. 

After  he  had  become  Pastor  of  the  church  in  Baltimore  with  which  nj 
parents  were  connected,  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  country  house  of 
one  of  the  congregation,  where  I  had  been  sent  some  days  previous,  for  t\» 
benefit  of  my  health.  At  that  time  I  was  a  very  young  child, — not  more,  if  f 
recollect  aright,  than  five  years  of  age ;  and  well  do  I  remember  the  impre^ 
sion  made  en  that  occasion  by  the  kindness  and  gentleness  of  his  manner,  ts 
well  as  the  readiness  with  which  he  helped  me  in  my  childish  pastimes.  This 
was  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  and  at  a  time  when  he  wis 
regarded  by  the  people  of  my  native  city  as  one  of  its  most  eloquent  tDd 
popular  preachers.  A  new  and  spacious  church  had  been  built  for  bim,  whxh 
was  thronged  every  Sabbath  day  with  an  interesting  and  interested  audience; 
and,  although  too  young  to  l)e  taken  to  it,  I  remember  to  have  heard  not 
only  ray  parents,  but  many  others  who  were  frequent  guests  in  my  fath^'s 
house,  speak  about  him  very  often,  pronouncing  him  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  they  had  ever  heard.  In  those  days,  at  least  in  the  church  in  con- 
nection with  which  I  was  raised,  part,  and  no  trifling  one  cither,  of  the  Chris- 
tian education  of  the  children  consisted  in  teaching  the  lambs  of  the  fiock  to 
respect  and  love  the  under  shepherd.  His  was,  to  them,  always  an  honoured 
presence,  and  they  were  consequently  prepared  to  esteem  and  appreciate  the 
slightest  expression  of  kindness  as  something  to  be  treasured  m  memory,  and 
talked  about  with  pride.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  natural  that  the  atten- 
tion paid  me  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred,  should  make  a  deep 
impression  on  my  young  heart,  and  inspire  me  with  a  love  that  succeeding 
years,  and  more  intimate  relations,  only  served  to  strengthen. 

I  have  heard  many  speak  of  him,  after  I  entered  the  ministry,  as  tadtura, 
and  at  times  cold,  if  not  repulsive,  in  his  intercourse  with  others.  That  be 
was  ever  cautious  in  his  utterance,  never  frivolous  and  always  dignified, 
whether  mingling  with  bosom  friends,  or  comparative  strangers,  is  true ;  but 
his  was  a  warm  heart,  and  few  men  could  have  been  more  genial,  courteoas 
and  entertaining  when  the  occasion  called  for  it.  His  treatment  of  me,  when 
a  child,  was  a  fair  type  of  his  whole  manner  during  the  years  I  was  subse- 
quently permitted  to  pass  with  him  as  my  Pastor  and  Teacher ;  and  the  opiiu 
ion  I  ever  entertained  of  his  frankness,  gentleness  and  kindness,  in  the  sogm\ 
intercourse  of  life,  is,  I  am  satisfied,  cherished  by  all  who  had  like  opportmii- 
ties  of  knowing  him. 

Not  long  after  the  incident  I  have  mentioned,  I  was  taken  to  hear  hia 
preach  on  the  Sabbath ;  and,  long  before  I  was  prepared  to  understand  or 
appreciate  his  sermons,  his  manner  and  voice  in  the  pulpit  would  keep  my 
attention  fixed  during  the  whole  service,  and  incline  me  to  revere  the  man  I 
already  loved.  From  him  I  derived  my  first  serious  impressions,  and  vatdtr 
his  luminous  expositions  of  the  Divine  Word,  I  was  persuaded,  I  trust,  to  grre 
my  young  heart  to  God.     Joining  his  church  brought  me  into  intimate  rda. 
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tions  with  hira,  and  when  I  had  resolved  to  devote  myself  to  the  ministry,  he 
became,  during  the  first  two  years  of  my  preparation,  my  teacher.  At  the 
fireside  and  in  his  study,  I  had  the  amplest  opportunity  of  becoming  well 
acquainted  Avith  his  character,  and,  during  the  whole  time  the  connection 
lasted,  I  received  the  treatment  of  a  son,  the  anxious  care  and  faithful  instruc- 
tion required  by  a  pupil.  In  all  that  time  I  never  recollect  to  have  heard 
from  his  lips  what  might  be  termed  a  trifling  remark.  His  constant  effort 
seemed  to  be,  and  doubtless  was,  to  set  before  me  an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, and  to  improve  my  preparation  for  the  great  and  responsible  work  to 
which  I  had  devoted  myself.  He  was  a  constant  thinker,  made  the  Bible  not 
only  his  text-book  but  his  most  favourite  companion,  and  from  it,  as  his  loved 
and  chosen  treasury,  he  took  delight  in  deriving  themes  that  filled  up  his 
moments  of  leisure,  as  well  as  the  time  spent  in  the  toil  of  preparation  for  the 
pulpit. 

He  often  remarked  to  me  that  he  made  his  sermons  while  rambling  over 
the  hills — he  was  a  great  walker — ^by  pondering  the  truths  which  he  had 
gathered  in  the  quiet  of  the  closet ;  and  he  would  say,  with  emphasis  and 
earnestness, — <<  The  Bible,  the  Bible,  William,  must  make  up  the  largest 
half  of  your  library !"  In  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  it  was  his  habit  to 
write  and  memorize  his  Sermons ;  but  for  some  time  before  he  received  me  as 
a  student  he  had  discontinued  it,  contenting  himself  with  gathering  facts  and 
thoughts,  and  trusting  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment  for  language.  His  mem- 
ory was  both  tenacious  and  accurate,  and  such  was  his  mastery  of  his  mother 
tongue  that  I  never  knew  him,  in  his  most  elaborate  and  longest  discourses, 
to  hesitate  for  a  moipent.  His  sermons  were  mostly  expository,  and  seldom 
hortatory.  He  delighted  in  setting  forth  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  rely- 
ing upon  their  exhibition,  as  he  understood  them,  to  make  their  own  impres- 
sion on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers.  He  never  repeated,  had  no 
pet  figures,  dealt  but  little  in  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  made  up  his  dis- 
courses of  matter  which  compelled  his  auditors  to  think,  and  not  seldom  to 
feel.  The  inattentive  hearer  might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home :  those  who 
came  to  be  instructed  seldom  retired  without  the  distinct  consciousness  of 
having  been  fed.  The  result  was  that  he  had  a  decidedly  intellectual  congre- 
gation. Some  of  the  first  minds  of  the  city  were  incorporated  in  it,  and  even 
the  occasional  hearers  from  other  churches,  who  were  drawn  to  his  by  the 
power  of  his  eloquence, — though  many  of  them  differed  from  him  on  points 
of  polity  and  doctrine — wore  ever  ready  to  speak  of  him  as  a  Preacher  of 
unusual  ability.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  on  Sabbath  evenmgs  especially, 
to  find  his  church — at  that  time  the  most  commodious  in  the  city — crowded 
to  excess,  not  with  the  floating  mass  who  are  ever  eager  to  run  after  novelty, 
but  with  men  of  age  and  culture,  many  of  whom  filled  learned  professions, 
and  strangers  of  note,  whom  business  or  pleasure  had  drawn  to  the  city, — 
and  this  continued  for  years. 

His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  imposing,  his  manner  commanding — ^in 
short,  there  was,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  an  air  of  majesty  about 
it  that  forcibly  reminded  many  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason, 
in  his  palmiest  days. 

On  one  occasion,  riding  in  a  rail-car  from  Baltimore  to  Washington — I 
sat  near  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  giving  the  other  an  account  of 
a  clergyman,  whom  a  friend  had  taken  him  to  hear  the  previous  evening.  Ag 
the  speaker  was  talking  with  earnestness,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  learning  that 
my  old  instructor  was  the  subject  of  his  remarks.  After  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended account  of  the  discourse,  he  closed  by  remarking  to  his  companion, — 
«<  So  he  is  in  the  pulpit  what  Daniel  Webster  is  in  the  Senate."  I  refer  to 
this   incident  as  illustrating  the  impression   he  was  calculated  to  make  on 
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minds  prepared  by  culture  and  obserration  to  appreciate  his  sermons.  Tbe 
speaker  evidently  belonged  to  that  class.  The  only  criticism  I  ever  beard  un- 
friendly to  his  style  and  manner  of  treating  subjects  in  the  pulpit,  related  to 
an  excess  of  verbiage  and  prolixity  in  argument.  The  first  may  have  arisen 
from  his  mode  of  preparation  and  his  wealth  of  language,  the  second, 
from  the  tax  he  laid  upon  the  attention  of  the  hearer.  As  already  intimated, 
to  be  benefitted  by  his  sermons  you  were  compelled  to  think  with  him. 

There  was  one  feature  in  his  character  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  entitlmg  it 
to  the  close  imitation  of  his  brethren,  and  that  was  the  great  tenderness  he  ever 
manifested  in  speaking  of  those  who  differed  with  him.  The  spirit  of  fault- 
tinding  could  never  be  detected,  nor  the  slightest  indication  of  jealousy,  nor 
was  he  ever  known  to  betray  the  least  suspicion  of  unworthy  motives.  On 
one  occasion,  when  there  was  much  to  try  his  temper,  and  fill  him  with  honest 
indignation — he  had  been  most  unjustly  and  wickedly  charged  with  denying 
the  Lord  who  bought  him — to  the  friend  who  recited  the  story  of  another  un- 
kindness,  he  simply  remarked, — "  Ministers  are  but  men."  If,  in  speaking 
of  others,  he  found  but  little  to  commend,  he  never  condemned ;  and  wherever 
occasion  required  him  to  refer  to  their  public  acts,  in  which  he  was  personallj 
interested,  he  was  a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  charity  which  « suffieretk 
long  and  is  kind." 

It  was  a  sore  trial  to  him  when  he  felt  constrained  to  dissolve  his  ecclesi- 
astical  relation  with  brethren  with  whom  he  had  often  taken  sweet  counsel; 
and  though  denounced  by  some,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  as  a  heretic,  be 
bore  it  with  a  meekness  of  spirit  which  never  allowed  him  to  retaliate  or  enter 
upon  a  defence  of  his  reputation.  Neither  from  the  pulpit,  nor  in  his  most 
unrestrained  intercourse  with  his  most  intimate  friends,  was  he  known  to  call 
in  question  the  honesty,  sincerity,  or  general  excellence  of  those  who  had  both 
written  nnd  spoken  against  him.  He  believed  that  his  views  were  biblical, 
and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  if  right,  the 
Master  would  care  both  for  them  and  him — consequently  it  seemed  to  be 
amongst  the  least  of  his  anxieties  what  others  said  of  him,  and  the  treatment 
his  books  received  at  their  hands.  And  it  was  doubtless  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  this  beautiful  trait  in  his  character  that  many  who  considered  his 
published  writings  as  containing  sentiments  at  variance  with  the  truth,  wen 
constrained  to  regard  him  as  a  God-fearing,  pious  man,  though,  as  thej  sap- 
posed,  strangely  misled  in  his  mode  of  explaining  some  of  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel. 

He  was  a  man  of  much  prayer,  and  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  were 
qualified  to  make  the  comparison,  that,  in  the  performance  of  this  serrioe  in 
the  pulpit,  the  social  circle,  in  the  home  of  sorrow  and  at  the  bed  of  death,  be 
very  much  resembled  his  distinguished  uncle  Mason — him  I  never  heard,  aod 
it  is  equally  true  I  never  listened  to  one  who  equalled  Duncan  in  addressing 
the  throne  of  grace,  for  the  pathos,  copiousness,  variety  and  appropnateness 
of  his  utterance.  There  was  a  winning  method  about  it  I  am  unable  to  describe, 
which  left  the  impression  on  Christian  hearts  that  he  talked  with  Crod  as  if 
standing  in  the  audience  chamber  of  his  almighty  but  nearest  and  best  fri^. 
Long  continued  intimacy  with  Him  who  seeth  and  heareth  in  secret,  showed 
itself  when  leading  the  devotions  of  the  people  in  public ;  and  not  a  lew  who 
came  with  prejudice  to  hear  him  preach,  found  themselves  disarmed  during  the 
preliminary  service,  and  were  constrained  to  receive  with  affection  irhat  thej 
anticipated  hearing  with  dislike. 

Of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew,  he  entertained  the  strongest  abhorrence  of  tbt 
least  departure  from  the  truth.  The  recital  of  a  story,  intended  to  hara  bo 
one,  but  not  in  strict  accordance  with  facts,  was  distasteful  to  him  ;  the  qw>- 
tation  of  a  text,  not  in  the  exact  words  of  the  Bible,  gave  him  pain,  while  tbt 
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fiemblance  of  a  falsehood  was  enough  to  excite  his  disgust.  Scandal  was  a 
thing  in  which  he  never  indulged,  and  if  others  attempted  it  in  his  hearing, 
they  seldom  escaped  without  tho  application  of  that  "  excellent  oil "  which 
leaves  the  head  unbroken.  The  tale  bearer  who  intruded  on  his  presence  was 
not  likely  to  seek  a  second  interview.  There  was  something  in  his  look  and 
manner,  when  subjected  to  such  an  infliction,  that  administered  wholesome  chas- 
tisement without  the  utterance  of  a  word,  and  which  made  the  story-teller 
feel,  before  his  recital  was  ended,  that  he  had  mistaken  the  place  where  his 
news  was  in  demand. 

Living  much  at  home,  seldom  going  abroad,  and  devoting  his  whole  time  and 
energies  to  the  care  of  his  flock,  he  was  probably  less  known  to  the  Church  at 
large,  by  personal  intercourse,  than  any  Preacher  of  his  day,  of  equal  ability. 
Hence  many  were  disposed  to  regard  him  as  unsocial,  if  not  morose, — inclined 
to  be  morbid,  unduly  selfish,  and  entertaining  but  little  concern  for  intercourse 
with  his  brethren.  Finding  enough  to  occupy  his  whole  time  in  the  duties  of 
his  large  congregation,  and  living  not  only  in  the  afifections  of  his  people,  but 
for  them,  he  had  but  little  leisure  to  roam  abroad,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
previous  to  his  death,  less  inclination  to  do  so.  His  peculiar  position  in  the 
Ministry  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Being  in  a  great  measure 
isolated  from  his  brethren,  having  no  ecclesiastical  connection  with  any 
denomination  of  Christians,  he  naturally  confined  himself  to  intercourse  with 
those  who  waited  on  his  ministry  and  by  whom  he  was  best  appreciated.  But 
no  one  ever  formed  his  acquaintance  or  shared  his  hospitality,  without  carry- 
ing away  the  impression  that  he  was  a  frank,  generous,  companionable,  high- 
toned  Christian  Gentleman. 

Though  a  man  of  considerable  attainment  in  general  literature,  and  an  accu- 
rate scholar,  so  far  as  his  scholarship  extended,  he  never  made  a  parade  of 
learning  in  his  public  discourses,  nor  could  any  one  in  private  life  have  known 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  had  not  some  subject  been  introduced  which 
compelled  him  to  take  advantage  of  those  stores  of  knowledge,  which  he  had 
commenced  to  acquire  under  the  tuition  of  his  illustrious  uncle.  And  what 
was  true  of  his  learning  might  be  said  of  the  mother  wit  with  which  the  Cre- 
ator had  endowed  him — had  he  been  disposed  to  indulge  in  it,  few  could  have 
excelled  him  in  repartee,  or  in  uttering  words  which  provoke  to  laughter  and 
are  said  to  sting.  This  keen  weapon,  which  has  so  often  inflicted  wounds  past 
healing,  was,  in  his  case,  under  beautiful  control.  The  blade  was  ever  wreathed 
in  flowers. 

There  were  times,  though  of  rare  occurrence,  in  which  he  indulged  in  harm- 
less pleasantry,  and  with  a  witty  utterance  could  so  completely  foil  an  antag- 
onist that  what  might  otherwise  have  proved  a  source  of  pain,  became  the 
occasion  for  merriment.  I  can  recall  no  better  illustration  of  this  than  what 
occurred  during  an  interview  at  which  I  was  present.     I  had  accompanied 

him,  in  the  city  of  W to  make  a  call  of  friendship  on  an  old  acquaintance 

whom  he  had  not  seen  before  for  many  years.     We  found  the  Rev.  Dr. 

who  was  a  staunch  Old  School  Scotch  Presbyterian,  in  his  office,  and  after 
some  little  time  had  been  spent  in  the  interchange  of  mutual  enquiries  about 
times  and  friends  that  had  passed  away,  and  after  the  recall  of  some  of  the  remi- 
niscences of  their  early  acquaintance,  the  old  gentleman.,  who  was  the  senior 
of  Duncan  by  a  score  of  years,  referred  to  a  Book  on  the  principles  of  the 
Divine  Government,  as  contained  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  and 
which  Duncan  had  recently  published.  I  thought  this  allusion  most  unfortu- 
nate, since  there  were  many  things  in  the  book  which  did  not  meet  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  Old  School  men,  and  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  old 
gentleman  maintained  sentiments  in  decided  opposition  to  those  which  Dr.  D. 
had  put  forth.     As  our  visit  was  prompted  by  friendship,  without  anticipai- 
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ing  any  thing  like  controversy  while  it  lasted,  I  feared  that  our  interriev 
might  terminate  unpleasantly.  For  some  little  time  I  listened  with  uneasiness 
to  what  was  said,  lest  some  disparaging  remark  concerning  the  book  might 
fall  from  the  Doctor.  He  was  what  we  term  an  outspoken  man,  and  though 
a  good  one,  there  was  very  little  of  the  suaviter  in  modo  ahout  his  manner 
of  expressing  himself  concerning  a  thing  which  was  distasteful  to  him. 
Duncan  allowed  every  thing  advanced  hy  the  Doctor  to  pass  unchallenged, 
and,  when  the  time  he  had  set  apart  for  the  interview  had  elapsed,  with  a 
sweet  smile  which  ever  played  upon  his  countenance  when  talking  with  a 
friend,  vising  from  his  chair,  remarked, — "  Well,  Doctor,  we  have  had  enough 
of  Genesis, — now  for  the  Exodus."  The  pleasant  laugh  in  which  we  all 
shared,  restored  the  Doctor  to  the  same  genial  mood  in  which  he  received  i^ 
and  we  parted  in  the  best  of  humour. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  some  five  years  before  his  death,  when  he 
made  me  a  visit  during  my  pastorate  at  the  seat  of  Government.  Time  had 
dealt  kindly  with  his  face  and  person.  He  looked,  I  thought,  as  young  and 
healthful  as  he  appeared  when  I  left  his  study  for  the  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, and  which  was  some  fifteen  years  before.  In  his  silken  locks  I  could 
not  detect  a  thread  of  grey — his  eye  was  as  bright,  his  carriage  as  erect,  his 
step  as  firm,  and  his  voice  as  sweet  as  when  I  parted  with  him  for  the  «  School 
of  the  Prophets."  During  that  period  he  had  seen  much  afSiction,  but  no 
trace  of  it  could  I  detect  in  his  personal  appearance ;  and  after  a  few  days  of 
most  delightful  intercourse,  we  parted  again  to  meet  no  more  in  this  world. 
He  was  then  fast  ripening  for  his  rest,  and  now  realizes  the  blessedness  of 
that  communion  of  saints  which  is  never  jarred  nor  broken  by  the  imperlb> 
tions  of  the  flesh. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  J.  SPROLB. 


JAMES  LEMONTE  DINWIDDIE,  D.D. 

1820—1849. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  T.  SMITH,  D.D. 

Baltimore,  January  10,  1851. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  attempt,  in  compliuee 
with  your  request,  to  furnish  you  with  some  notices  of  the  life  and  duu»cter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Dinwiddie.  My  earlier  studies  were  pursued  under  bis 
direction.  I  have  had  a  knowledge  of  his  history,  and  frequent  personal  inter- 
views with  him,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death.  I  have  also  conferred  fi^y  with 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Smith,  of  this  city,  on  some  points  in  respect  to  which  I  was 
in  doubt,  so  that  I  believe  the  entire  accuracy  of  every  thing  which  I  dol 
oommunicate  may  be  relied  on. 

James  Lemonte  Dinwiddie,  a  son  of  William  and  Anna  (Lemant^ 
Dinwiddie,  was  bom  in  Adams  County,  Pa.,  February  23,  1798.  His  ^msA 
were  both  devout  members  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Chnrch.  He  was  early 
the  subject  of  religious  impressions ;  but,  beyond  this  general  fiict,  I  have  do 
information  concerning  the  incipient  stages  of  his  Christian  experience.  He 
entered  Jefferson  College  in  1813,  and  remained  there  till  the  next  year,  wboi 
his  relation  was  transferred  to  Washington  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1816^ 
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under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown.  In  1817  he  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  New  York,  where  he  c<Hitinued  for  two  years ;  and  then,  in 
consequence  of  Dr.  Mason's  being  partially  disabled  by  bodily  infirmity  for  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  he  completed  his  theological  course  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kerr,  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate 
E.eformcd  Presbytery  of  Monongahela,  at  its  sessions  in  Mifflin  township,  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pa.,  in  May.  1820. 

Being  veiy  popular  as  a  Preacher,  from  his  first  f^ipearance  in  the  pulpit,  calls 
-were  addressed  to  him  from  several  vacant  congregations ;  but  that  which  he 
accepted  was  from  Mercer,  the  County  seat  of  the  County  of  Mercer,  Pa.  Here 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  22d  of  November,  1820;  and  here  ho 
laboured  with  much  acceptance  for  about  fourteen  years.  In  May,  1834,  he 
demitted  his  charge,  much  against  the  will  of  his  congregation,  and  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  and  took  charge  of  a  congregation  in  connection  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church — it  was  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  now  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Janeway. 

After  continuing  in  this  connection  about  seven  years,  he  returned  to  his  mother 
Church,  and  was  again  received  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Monongahela, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1841.  Shortly  after  this  he  received  a  call  from  the  Second 
Associate  Reformed  Church  of  Pittsbmrg,  Pa. ;  and,  having  accepted  it,  was 
regularly  installed  as  Pastor  of  that  Church,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1842. 
Oil  the  13th  of  September,  1843,  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Sacred  Criticism  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Uie  Associate 
Keformed  Church  at  Allegheny.  This  appointment  he  accepted,  and,  that  he 
might  give  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  Professorship,  he  demitted  his 
pastoral  charge  in  April,  1844. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  Jefierson  Col- 
lege, in  ISM. 

Dr.  Dinwiddle  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  Seminary  with 
great  zeal,  devoted  hunself  assiduously  to  his  work,  gave  promise  of  eminence  in 
his  department.  He  suffered  from  frequent  attacks  of  headache,  and,  by  his 
intense  application  to  study,  it  is  supposed  that  he  brought  on  a  paralysis  of  the 
brain,  in  February,  1846,  which  unfitted  him  for  his  duties  in  the  Seminary  and 
fer  preaching.  In  January,  1849,  he  had  another  attack  which  terminated  his 
life  in  a  few  hours. 

The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  this  city,  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Smith.  His  wife  was  Rachel  Cochran,  of  Allegheny  County,  who  became  the 
mother  of  throe  children  and  died  six  years  after  her  marriage. 

I  will  venture  to  subjoin  a  few  hints  towards  a  general  estimate  of  Dr.  Din- 
widdie's  character. 

He  was  a  finished  Gentleman.  There  was  a  charm  in  his  address  which 
attracted  all  who  approached  him.  Indeed,  he  was  indebted  for  no  small  part  of 
his  influence  over  a  large  class  to  the  polish  of  his  manners. 

He  was  an  accurate  Scholar.  He  was  familiar,  beyond  most,  with  our  sterling 
old  English  literature.  He  was  quite  thoroughly  versed  in  the  classics.  The 
impulse  his  mind  had  received  from  Dr.  Mason  was  never  lost.  He  was  throng 
life  a  diligent  student.  And  his  labours  in  the  Seminary  justified  the  high  esti- 
mate his  brethren  had  placed  on  his  attainments.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  the 
Bcicnoe  of  Geology,  and  had  amassed  a  large  stock  of  materials  for  a  work  which 
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he  proposed  and  had  commenoed  on  that  subject     This,  to  the  great  regret  d 
his  frieods,  he  destroyed,  when  he  found  himself  incapacitated  for  its  ooiDjiletkia. 

He  was  eminently  a  Biblical  student  His  exigetical  lectures,  delivered  in  the 
Seminary,  the  notes  of  which  are  still  preserved,  were  truly  admirable.  His  Si- 
mons, beyond  those  of  most  preachers,  were  enridied  with  copious  quotations  of 
Scripture  words,  and  illustrations  drawn  finom  Scripture  subjects. 

As  a  Preacher,  his  gracefulness  of  manner  and  propriety  of  address  would 
perb^K  first  arrest  the  attention  of  a  stranger.  Indeed,  with  some  the  force  of 
his  ministrations  was  impaired  frcnn  this  cause ;  as  it  kfb  the  imprcssioD  of  some- 
thing like  coldness  or  mannerism.  As  a  Pastor  he  was  greatly  bdovcd ; — t 
welcome  viator  at  the  fireside,  the  kindest  of  friends  in  affliction,  and  a  minktcr 
of  mercy  at  the  death-bed.  In  the  domestic  circle  he  was  a  model  of  tender- 
ness, dignity  and  fidelity. 

If  the  above  should  prove,  in  any  degree,  what  you  deare,  I  shall  rcjcMoc  at  it; 
Iw  I  do  not  think  so  good  a  man  should  be  left  to  perish  without  a  mctnoriaL 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPU  T.  SMITH. 


JOSEPH  CLAYBAUGH,  D.D.* 

1824—1855. 

OSEPH  Clatbaugh,,  a  SOU  of  William  and  Barbara  (Keifer)  Claybougk, 
was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  July  1, 1803.  His  mother  was  an  cniinoitlj 
godly  woman,  but  his  &ther  did  not  make  a  profession  of  religion  until  late  in 
life,  though  he  finally  became  an  Elder  in  the  Associate  Reformed  ChmtA. 
While  he  was  yet  a  child,  his  fiither  removed  with  his  fiunily  to  the  State  of  Ohia 
Joseph's  health  ha\ing  been  impaired  by  scrofula,  the  disease  that  finally  ter- 
minated his  life,  he  was  placed,  at  an  early  age,  at  the  Ohillicothe  Acadeoiy,  then 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  McFarland.  Having  completed  the  nsutl 
course  of  study  in  that  school,  he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  Jefferson  Colkge, 
where  he  maintained  a  high  standing  and  graduated  in  the  year  1822.  Almost 
immediately  after  leaving  College,  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  First  A^o- 
ciate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  as  a  student  of  Divinity.  The  Synod  of 
Sciota  having  then  recently  withdrawn  from  the  Creneral  Synod,  and  reserved 
itself  into  an  independent  Synod,  under  the  name  of  the  Synod  of  the  West,  the 
few  students  she  had  under  her  care  pursued  their  studies  privately  under  the 
direction  of  some  of  her  members.  The  Rev.  John  Steele,  then  Pastor  ci  the 
Church  at  Xenia,  was  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  to  superintend  the  studies  of 
Mr.  Claybaugh.  In  1824  he  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  for  the  Holy  MLnistrr, 
and  the  next  year  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregation  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  which  had  been  vacant  since  the  removal  of  Mr.  McFarland,  at  the  time 
of  the  separation  of  the  Synod  of  Sciota  from  the  General  Synod.  In  May,  18S5, 
he  was  ordained,  and  installed  Pastor  of  that  congregation.  At  the  same  time, 
or  shortly  after,  he  took  charge  of  the  Chillicothe  Academy. 

For  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Claybaugh  discharged  his  duties,  in  connectioD  with 
both  the  Church  and  the  Academy,  with  a  good  d^ree  of  ease  and  ocHnfort.    But 

•Obristian  lD8titoie>  1855.— MS.  fh>m  his  son,  B«t.  W.  M.  ClaybMgh. 
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his  health  became  so  serionsly  impaired  as  to  render  all  active  eDgagements  a 
burden.  So  feeble  was  he  that  he  would  often  leave  his  bed  to  go  and  preach, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  would  return,  and  throw  himself  upon  it 
again.  By  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  made  a  journey  to  the  East  to  try  the 
effect  of  sea-bathing,  but  returned  without  having  received  much  benefit.  His 
congregation  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  but,  from  causes  over  which  he  had 
DO  control,  their  numbers  were  not  greatly  increased  under  his  ministry. 

In  the  year  1889  Mr.  Claybaugh  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  then  recently  organized  in  Oxford,  0.,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divmity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Miami  University.  The  congregation  which  he  had  served,  in  so  much  bodily 
feebleness,  and  yet  with  so  much  fidelity,  were  reluctant  to  part  with  him,  but 
they  yielded  from  a  r^rd  to  the  more  general  interests  of  the  Church.  With 
his  labours  as  Professor  he  associated  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Congregation  at 
Oxford ;  and  continued  in  both  relations  till  the  close  of  life,  discharging  the 
duties  belonging  to  each  with  most  exemplary  fidelity  and  to  great  acceptance. 

He  died  at  Oxford  on  the  9th  of  September,  1855,  after  having  held  the  Pro- 
fessorship sixteen  years,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  smgle  session,  performed  the 
duties  during  the  whole  time,  without  assistance.  His  last  words  were,  '*  I  see 
the  King  in  his  Glory."  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
William  Davidson,  of  Hamilton,  0. 

Dr.  Claybaugh  published,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  a  smaU  work  entitled 
**  The  Christian  Profession,"  which  has  been  received  with  much  &vour. 

Dr.  Claybaugh  was  married  on  the  25th  of  October,  1825,  to  Margaret  Cunan, 
daughter  of  David  and  Ellen  (Johnson)  Bonner,  of  Greenfield,  0.  They  had 
eleven  children,  five  of  whom,  with  their  mother,  still  (1863)  survive.  Of  the 
two  sons  who  survive,  one  (William  M, )  is  a  clergyman,  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn.; 
the  other  (Joseph  )  is  a  lawyer,  in  Frankfort,  Ind. 

FROM  THE  REV.  R.  D.  HARPER,  D.D. 

Xenia,  O.,  May  1, 1863. 

Dear  Sir :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  to  you 
my  personal  recollections  and  impressions  of  the  late  Joseph  Claybaugh,  D.D. 

My  acquaintance  with  this  excellent  man  commenced  in  the  year  1845. 
He  was,  at  that  time,  residinp;  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  having  charge  of  a  congrega- 
tion, and  being  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church.  My  first  favourable  impressions  of  his  character  were 
confirmed  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  which  continued  until  his  dece^^se. 
He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind.  He  was  an  original  thinker ; 
»  superior  scholar ;  an  accomplished  Professor ;  an  eloquent  Preacher ;  a 
Christian  Gentleman,  and  a  man  of  high  toned  and  exemplary  piety.  He  loved 
the  Church,  and  had  enlarged  charity  for  all  the  followers  of  our  common 
Saviour.  Those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most.  His  memory  is  redo- 
lent of  good.  Long  will  he  be  cherished  in  pleasing  remembrance  by  those 
-who  shared  his  friendship  and  received  his  instructions.  Few  men  have  lived 
to  better  purpose.  He  acted  well  his  part  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He 
rests  from  his  labours,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

With  great  resoect  yours  sincerely, 

R.  D.  HARPER. 
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RICHARD  WYNKOOP  * 
1826—1842, 

Richard  Wtnkoop  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  od  die  16A  of 
December,  1798.  His  parents  were  Peter  and  Margaret  (Qoackenboe)  Wyn- 
koop,  and  his  paternal  grand&ther  was  Judge  Derrick  Wjnkot^  of  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.  His  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College  were  prosecuted  al 
the  Grammar  School  of  Joseph  Nelson,  then  a  well  known  teacher  in  the  city. 
Integrity  and  a  high  sense  of  honour  were  among  the  marked  characteristics  of 
his  early  years.  He  took  much  delight  in  active  exercise,  and  the  manly  spoitB 
to  which  he  then  addicted  himself  contributed  much  to  the  vigour  of  his  ocHisli- 
tution  in  after  life.  He  entered  Columbia  College  m  1815,  and  graduated  m 
1819;  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a  somewhat  satirical  Address  on  the 
"  Kvvofce<t>akoi  of  Herodotus,  and  the  probability  of  their  being  the  ancestors  of 
our  common  dandies."  He  entered  upon  the  study  of  Theology  in  the  antomn 
succeeding  his  graduation,  at  the  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Chnrdi  in 
New  Brunswick.  He  had  naturally  a  strong  predilection,  amounting  weU-oigh 
to  a  passion,  for  debate ;  and  his  mind  was  so  much  occupied  in  forming  lines  of 
attack  and  defence,  and  adjusting  arguments  on  various  theological  questions,  tbit 
he  was,  to  some  extent,  delinquent  upon  the  regular  course  of  study ;  and  this 
brought  him  temporarily  into  relations  with  some  members  of  the  Faculty  of  ihe 
Institution  which  were  not  altogether  agreeable.  He  was  disnusscd  from  the 
Seminary,  at  his  own  request,  in  September,  1833,  and  then  went  to  New  York 
and  prosecuted  his  theological  studies,  for  two  or  three  years,  witii  great  dili- 
gence, under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  city.  Meanvdiile  be 
had  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New  Ycvk,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  that  Presbytery,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1^6. 

In  October  following  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Directors  of  the  Missiooaiy 
Society  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  to  labour,  as  a  missionaiy  in  the  cliuidi 
at  Cato,  N.  Y.  After  labouring  in  this  field  for  three  months,  he  was  reappointed, 
in  March,  1828,  for  a  like  term ;  but,  preaching  on  his  way,  by  invitadon,  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Yorktown,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  that  ohurdi 
immediately  tendered  him  a  call,  which  he  accepted,  furnishing,  at  the  same 
time,  a  substitute  for  the  missionary  station  at  Cato. 

Here  he  remamed  till  February,  1834,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  to  become  their  Pastor.  This  call 
he,  on  the  whole,  thought  it  his  duty  to  accept,  though  it  is  said  that  be 
subsequently  doubted  the  propriety  of  the  decision.  The  Presbytery  of  Bedford 
dissolved  his  pastoral  relation,  dismissed  him,  and  recommended  him  to  ibe 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  in  April  following. 

He  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  church  in  Hagaistown,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1834.  After  he  had  been  in  charge  of  this  church  for  some  time,  several  of  its 
members  became  the  subjects  of  discipline.  An  appeal  to  Presbjrtery  having 
been  made,  the  decision  of  the  Session  was  reversed,  and  the  suspended  members 
declared  in  regular  standing.     The  Pastor  and  Elders,  believing  diat  this  8tq> 
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of  the  Presbytery  was  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  the  love  of  peace,  applied  for 
dismissal  from  the  General  Assembly  connection.  The  Presbytery  were  willing 
to  dismiss  the  Pastor,  but  not  the  congregation — whereupon,  after  a  statement  of 
the  case  by  the  Pastor,  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  New  York,  on  the 
6th  of  March.  1830,  re-admitted  the  congregation,  (for  they  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  that  Body,)  and  added  Mr.  Wynkoop's  name  to  their  roll.  The  church- 
members  who  had  been  the  subjects  of  discipline,  with  others  who  had  been  dis- 
satisfied, commenced  a  suit  in  Chancery,  in  September,  1838,  for  the  possession 
of  the  church  property.  Mr.  Wynkoop  prepared  a  veiy  full  and  elaborate 
answer,  which  was  filed  in  June,  1839.  He  obtained  permission  from  the 
Chancellor  to  conduct  the  defence,  in  behalf  of  the  other  defendants  as  well  as 
for  himself.     He  prepared  himself  for  the  trial,  but  the  cause  never  came  on. 

In  1838  he  favoured  a  union  of  the  Associate  Reformed  and  the  Associate  and 
Reformed  Bodies.  He  was  a  vigorous  opposer  of  all  secret  societies.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1839,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  which  jirew  forth  some  very 
severe  strictures  in  a  newspaper;  and  this,  with  some  other  circumstances,  led 
him  to  preach  another  sermon,  in  July,  1840,  of  a  yet  more  decisive  and  search- 
ing character,  from  Isaiah  xxix,  15-—"  Wo  unto  them  that  seek  deep  to  hide  their 
counsel  from  the  Lord,  and  their  works  are  in  the  dark ;  and  they  say.  Who 
seeth  us,  and  who  knowcth  us  ?" 

Mr.  Wynkoop's  last  sermon  was  preached  from  Malachi  iv,  1 — "  For  behold 
the  day  cometh,"  &o.  The  day  and  the  church  being  chilly,  he  contracted  a 
cold,  with  fever,  which  became  highly  congestive,  and  in  the  brief  space  of  four 
days  terminated  his  life.  Though  perfectly  prostrated  by  disease,  his  mind  re- 
mained as  clear  and  vigorous  as  ever ;  and,  being  folly  aware  of  his  approaching 
dissolution,  he  conversed  with  his  femily  and  friends  with  great  solemnity  and 
tenderness,  and  with  his  wonted  composure.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  April,  1842. 
His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  then  of 
Williamsport,  Md.,  who  had  been  his  early  and  constant  friend,  from  the 
words, — "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  &ith,"  &c. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1825,  he  was  married  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  James  Schureman,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J„  and  sister  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Schureman,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  She  was  a  lady  of  vigorous  intellect  and  earnest  piety.  They  had  six 
children, — two  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  them,  who  boars  his  fether's 
name,  was  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  1849,  and  is  now  (1863)  a  lawyer  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Wynkoop  died  among  her  firiends  in  New  Jersey, 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1847. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DANIEL  WEISEL. 

Haobbstown,  Md.,  July  7, 1849. 

Dear  Sir :  My  opportunities  for  knowing  the  Rev.  Richard  Wynkoop  were 
such  as  you  would  expect  from  my  sitting  under  his  ministry,  and  being  inti- 
mately associated  with  him  in  various  ways,  during  a  period  of  several  3-ear8. 
The  impressions  which  I  then  gained  in  respect  to  his  character  are  still  fresh, 
and  I  cheerfully,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  communicate  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Wynkoop  was  a  man  of  stern  principle,  and  an  ardent  and  devoted 
champion  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.    Truth  was  the  object  and  aim 
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of  all  his  inyestigations,  and  to  his  researches  he  brought  a  mind  quick,  pene- 
trating, strong  and  logical.  He  would  seize  upon  the  points  of  inquiry  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  trace  them  through  mazes  of  difficulty  with  the 
ease  and  quickness  of  intuition.  Rarely  is  a  mind  ever  so  well  fitted  or  so 
well  equipped  for  theological  discussion  as  was  his.  Ever  on  the  alert  to  dete^ 
error,  he  was  sure  to  expose  it  on  every  proper  occasion,  often  using  the 
weapons  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  which  he  wielded  with  great  skill,  and  some* 
times  with  prodigious  effect.  Probably  he  carried  this  to  an  extreme;  and 
the  free  use  of  these  weapons  in  his  encounters  with  his  brethren,  either  at 
the  fireside  or  in  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  no  doubt  excited  against  him 
much  of  prejudice  and  unkind  feeling. 

>  He  studied  the  Scriptures  carefully  in  the  original  Unguages,  and  thus 
became,  to  a  great  extent,  his  own  commentator.  His  general  reading  was 
limited,  but  he  was  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  of  theological  learning,  and 
was  familiar  with  the  best  writers  in  each  department.  In  the  distinctive 
belief  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  no  one  that  I  have  met  with  could  more 
clearly,  ably  and  satisfactorily  expound  its  mooted  points.  He  possessed  the 
reasoning  faculty  in  uncommon  power.  His  sermons  were  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  logic ;  and  this  character  was  awarded  to  them  by  many  gentle- 
men of  the  Bar  and  other  professions,  who  were  attracted  by  his  remarkable 
powers,  and  whose  praise  any  one  might  value.  There  was  no  variety  in  the 
method  of  his  sermons — in  respect  to  their  frame-work  they  were  all  alike. 
On  any  one  occasion,  the  services,  throughout,  all  pertained  to  the  subject  of 
his  discourse,  and  derived  their  complexion  from  it.  The  psalms,  prayers, 
Ac,  bore  upon  the  truth  to  be  discussed.  The  chapter  read  was  invariably 
that  from  which  the  text  was  taken.  The  text  was  read  twice ;  and  the  exor- 
dium of  the  sermon  was  a  running  commentary  on  the  preceding  context. 
This  was  often  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  portion  of  his  discourse ; 
and  the  text,  by  the  time  he  reached  it,  seemed  as  clear  as  if  it  had  actually 
been  the  subject  of  a  formal  discussion — all  that  followed  was  amplitude  and 
illustration.  He  then  proceeded  to  divide  the  text  into  its  appropriate  heads, 
observing,  in  the  order  of  these,  that  connection  which  would  exhibit  the  pro- 
per dependence  of  one  upon  the  other.  The  filling  up  consisted  of  proofs 
from  reason,  analogy  and  Scripture  ;  and  the  conclusion  was  a  brief  application 
of  the  truths  presented.  His  preaching  was  a  preaching  upon  texts,  not  upon 
subjects.  His  object  was  to  communicate  instruction,  and  in  this  he  never 
failed.  The  most  difficult  passages  opened  before  the  rays  of  his  penetrating  mtel- 
lect,  and  no  one  who  listened  attentively  left  his  pew  without  a  substantial 
addition  to  his  stock  of  religious  knowledge.  He  never  accommodated  his  texts, 
as  it  is  termed.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  out  or  committing  his 
discoui'scs.  But  he  thought  them  out,  and  that  fully  and  effectually.  His 
arrangement,  proofs,  &c.,  were  committed,  in  neat  and  precise  form,  to  a  slip 
of  paper,  which  always  lay  before  him ;  and  within  the  limits  of  this  analysis 
he  strictly  confined  himself.  His  manner  was  plain,  simple,  but  dignified. 
He  never  affected  style  or  oratory  in  the  pulpit.  In  proportion  as  he  had 
reflected  on  his  subject,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  interest  it  had  excited 
in  his  own  mind,  were  the  impressiveness  and  power  of  his  delivery.  His 
whole  manner  and  appearance  in  the  pulpit  indicated  his  own  sense  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  errand  on  which  he  stood  there,  and  awakened  corresponding 
emotions  in  those  whom  he  addressed.  No  one  could  fail  to  infer  from  his 
prayers  the  distinctive  character  of  his  faith;  many  of  them  were  beautiful 
epitomes  of  Theology  within  the  range  of  the  subject  before  him. 

In  physical  structure  he  was  muscular  and  athletic,  formed  for  labour  and 
endurance ;  and  the  movements  of  his  body,  like  the  operations  of  his  mind. 
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were  quick  and  agile.     But  strong  and  powerful  as  his  frame  was,  it  soon 
gave  way  before  the  fearful  malady  that  consigned  him  to  the  grave. 

Of  the  difficulties  in  the  church,  which  resulted  in  its  separation  from  the 
General  Assembly,  and  with  which  Mr.  Wynkoop  had  much  to  do,  I  do  not 
wish  here  to  express  any  opinion  further  than  to  say  that  I  have  the  fullest 
confidence  that  he  acted  from  honest,  conscientious  conviction.  That  his 
peculiar  constitution  may  have  sometimes  led  him  into  mistakes  on  this  and 
other  occatjions,  I  am  far  from  denying;  but  of  the  purity  of  his  motives  and 
the  general  integrity  of  his  character,  his  whole  life  is  the  voucher. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

D.  WEISEL. 


JOSEPH  REYNOLDS  KERR. 

1829—1843. 
FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  PRESTLET,  D.D. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  7,  1862. 

Bear  Sir :  The  account  which  I  am  about  to  give  you  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Reynolds  Kerr  is  compiled  from  the  recollections  of  those  contemporary  with 
him ;  from  obituary  notices  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  decease ;  but,  chiefly  from 
my  own  recollections.  As  I  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  his  ministry  and  pastoral 
care  for  years,  and  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  was  better  able  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  than  I  was  when  I  sat  under  the  ministry  of  his  father,  I  thmk  I  have 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  Man  and  the  Minister.  To  me  his  labours,  in  the 
pulpit  and  out  of  it,  were  invaluable ;  and  I  manifested  my  appreciation  of 
them  in  the  strictest  attendance,  day  by  day,  on  his  ministrations  in  the  pulpit, 
and  in  seeking  his  counsel  on  all  proper  occasions.  There  were  other  very  able 
Ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  very  dear  friends  too,  on  whose  ministry  it 
would  have  been  a  profit  and  a  pleasure  to  attend ;  but  these  were  years  of  my 
life,  in  which,  I  think,  I  was  never  absent  from  my  accustomed  seat,  and  heard 
DO  other  than  my  beloved  Pastor,  unless  some  one  ministered  in  his  stead. 
Having  him,  I  had  all  I  desired,  and  was  content,  It  affords  me  a  melancholy 
{Measure  to  contribute  these  lines,  at  this  late  day,  to  his  memory,  and  to  assist 
in  rescuing  his  name  from  earthly  oblivion,  by  placing  it  among  the  other  worthy 
names  that  grace  the  pages  of  your  **  Annals.'*  I  feel  assured  that  his  name 
is  in  the  *'  Book  of  Life,*'  and,  therefore,  feel  no  apprehension  of  its  being  for- 
gotten among  those  in  Heaven,  who  walk  with  Christ  in  white,  because  they  are 
worthy ;  and  of  whom,  individually,  he  says,  **  I  will  confess  his  name  before 
my  Father  and  before  his  angels." 

Joseph  Reynolds  Ejsrr  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  and  Agnes 
Kerr,  and  was  bom  in  St.  Clair  township,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  on  the  18th 
ci  January,  1807.  His  father  was,  in  his  day,  one  of  the  most  influential  min- 
isters of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  building  up  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  a  wide  region  of  comparatively  new 
oountry,  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles  in  different  directions  from  his  place  of 
residence.  Joseph  was  early  dedicated  to  Qod,  and  devoted  to  his  service  in  the 
Gospel  of  his  Son,  by  these  pious  parents,  who  coveted  no  higher  honours  f(x 
their  sods  than  that  diey  mi^t  serve  the  Lord  in  the  ministry  of  reoonciliaUoa 
Vol.  IX.  2i 
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He  was  the  oldest  of  five  brothers,  three  of  whom  became  Mmisters  of  the  (Jos- 
pel  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch.  One,  with  his  &ther,  wis 
taken  to  bib  reward  before  him ;  the  others  still  survive. 

He  received  his  classical  education  at  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  attended  that  Institution  in  the  days  of  its  highest  literary  diaracter ;  when 
five  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned  men  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  composed  ite 
Faculty ;  when  its  curriculum  was  as  extensive,  and  the  grade  of  the  scholarship 
of  its  students  stood  as  high,  as  in  any  Institution  in  the  Western  countiy.  He 
was  an  indefiitigable  student  during  the  whole  period  of  his  college  course ;  and, 
in  acknowledgment  d  his  superior  talents,  his  great  industry  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  his  literary  attainments,  he  was  awarded  the  hi^est  bonoais  of 
his  class,  at  the  time  of  his  graduation,  in  July,  1826. 

About  one  year  after  leaving  the  University,  he  was,  cm  his  application,  takes 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Moncmgahela  as  a  student  of  Theology ; 
and  was  directed  by  the  Presbytery  to  prosecute  his  studies  under  the  directkn 
of  his  father,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  founded  by 
the  Synod  a  short  time  before.  He  entered  the  Seminary  in  the  fidl  of  1827. 
Here  the  same  unwearied  diligence,  and  the  same  superiority  in  the  acquisitkn 
of  knowledge  and  in  mental  cultivation,  characterized  him  as  in  the  University. 
Such  was  the  success  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies  that,  at  the  end  of  two 
sessions  in  the  Seminary,  the  Presbytery  deemed  him  worthy  to  be  taken  on  trial 
for  license.  He  delivered  the  usual  pieces  of  trial  to  the  entire  satis&ctioD  of 
the  Presbytery,  and  was  accordingly  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  as  a  Proba- 
tioner for  the  Holy  Ministry,  on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1829. 

In  less  than  two  and  a  half  months  after  his  licensure,  and  while  absent  oo 
his  first  preaching  tour,  his  lather  was  removed  by  death.  Returning  home  imme- 
diately on  hearing  the  sad  tidings,  he  was  not  only  called  on  to  minister  consola- 
tion to  his  bereaved  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  but  to  feed  his  fiither^s  dis- 
consolate flock.  They  thought  the  mantle  of  his  deceased  fiither  had  fidlen  on 
him,  and  transferred  to  him  almost  immediately  the  affection  and  esteem  wfaicii 
they  had  for  his  fiither.  They  immediately  petitioned  the  Presb3rtery  for  his 
labours  as  a  stated  supply,  and  not  long  after  they  directed  a  unanimous  call  to 
him  to  become  then-  Pastor  and  take  the  care  of  their  souls.  After  mature 
deliberation  he  acceded  to  their  request ;  and,  after  having  delivered  the  usoal 
pieces  of  trial  for  Ordination,  to  the  entire  satis&ction  of  the  Presbyt^^,  be  was 
ordained  to  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ministry,  and  installed  Pastor  of  tbe  congre- 
gation, on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1830.  Thus  called  by  Providence  to  fill  tbe 
pulpit  of  such  a  man  as  his  fiuher,  he  succeeded,  from  the  very  first,  in  givii^ 
entire  satisfitction  to  his  people,  and  soon  became  one  of  tbe  most,  if  he  was  not 
altogether  the  most,  popular  of  the  preachers  in  the  city ;  but  it  was  at  the  expoise 
of  such  exhausting  toil  as  contributed  slowly  but  surely  to  undermine  a  coostitotioQ 
at  best  but  delicate.  From  being  a  student  of  Divinity,  and  without  any  expe- 
rience, he  entered  at  once  on  the  pastoral  oversight  of  a  large  congregation,  and 
all  the  duties  connected  with  the  office  of  the  Christian  Mmistry.  In  his  prepa- 
ration for  the  pulpit  he  was  a  close,  unwearying  student.  He  was  ambitious  of 
excellence  in  whatever  he  attempted,  connected  with  his  office,  and  became  a 
workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed. 

As  a  Preacher  of  the  Gk)spel,  Mr.  Kerr  was  very  like,  and  very  unlike  hii 
&ther.     In  some  respects  not  equal,  and  in  others  superior  to  him.     There  wis 
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in  both  the  same  commanding  and  yet  attractive  bearing  in  the  pulpit ;  the  same 
richness  of  voice,  somewhat  softened  in  the  son ;  the  same  intellectuality ;  the 
same  richness  of  evangelical  matter;  and  the  same  flaencj.  Neither  was  ever 
at  a  loss  for  something  worthy  to  be  said,  pertinent  to  the  subject  in  hand,  or  for 
suitable  language  in  which  to  express  it.  The  fiither  had  the  more  directness 
and  force, — he  had  better  health  and  more  physical  energy, — the  son  the  more 
feeling  and  polish.  The  &ther  drew  but  seldom  on  the  imagination,  and  seldom 
dealt  in  long  sustained  descriptions ;  the  great  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  the 
son  was  ideality ;  and  he  excelled,  and  frequently  indulged,  in  long  and  well 
sustamed  descriptions  and  flights  of  the  imagination.  His  discourses  abounded  in 
figures,  comparisons  and  illustrations ;  and  all  this  without  extravagance,  for  while 
his  imagination  was  brilliant  it  was  chaste.  Every  thing  was  in  place,  perfectly 
natural  and  in  good  taste.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  clearness  with  which  he 
presented  and  illustrated  a  difficult  subject ;  for  the  interest  with  which  he  could 
invest,  and  the  sentiments  he  could  extract  from,  one  that  appeared  to  be  barren ; 
and  for  his  happy  combination  of  language,  look  and  gesture,  in  the  pulpit  He 
blended,  with  great  skill,  in  his  sermons,  doctrine  and  duty,  principle  and  prac- 
tice, that  he  might  through  the  understanding  reach  the  heart.  He  sometimes 
used  the  terrors  of  the  law  to  warn  the  sinner,  to  scourge  the  presumptuous,  and 
startle  the  unwary ;  but  he  principally  delighted  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  he 
excelled  in  presenting  it  in  its  unrivalled  attractions.  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  cru- 
cified, in  all  the  bearings  of  that  great  subject,  was  his  darling  and  continual  theme. 
If  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  was  the  theme  of  his  discourse,  he  would  not 
unfrequently  transfix  his  audience,  and  bring  them  into  such  sympathy  with  himself 
and  the  sufierer  that  their  very  hearts  were  broken ;  or  if  the  Ascension  and  Glorifi- 
cation of  the  Saviour  was  the  theme,  he  would  bear  them  on  high  in  the  train  of 
their  ascending  Lord,  until,  enraptured,  they  were  drawn,  as  it  were  out  of  the  body, 
and  stood  amid,  and  in  sympathy  with,  the  assembled  multitude  that  beheld  Him 
environed  and  crowned ;  and  hailed  Him,  **  Lord  of  all."  His  physical  powers 
were  not  equal  to  such  heavy  drafts  without  manifest  sufiering;  and  the  pallor  of 
his  countenance,  his  streaming  eyes,  and  quivering,  tottermg  frame  made  new 
drafts  on  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  and  brought  them  into  that  close  union 
with  him  that  enabled  him  to  move  them  as  he  himself  was  moved.  In  him 
this  was  not  art — it  was  natural;  and  all  the  more  irresistible,  because  it  was, 
evidently,  natural.  Thus,  at  once  instructive,  convincing,  persuasive  and  eloquent, 
and,  with  all  these  qualities,  richly  evangelical,  his  preaching  possessed  a  charm  for 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  society.  Many  owe  to  him  their  first  convictions  of  sin, 
and  their  clearest  conceptions  of  the  way  of  salvation ;  and  their  hearts  have 
burned,  day  after  day,  with  those  emotions  which  his  eloquent  presentations  of 
Divine  truth  were  the  means  of  exciting  within  them. 

In  his  pastoral  intercourse  he  was  afiiactionate  and  considerate.  There  was  no 
reserve  between  him  and  his  people.  Wherever  he  entered  he  was  received  with 
unfeigned  pleasure,  and  admitted  to  all  their  councils  and  their  hearts.  He  could 
sympathize  with  every  class  of  his  flock  in  their  afflictions.  In  the  sick  chamber 
and  at  the  bed  of  death  he  was  peculiarly  happy.  He  could  come  near  to  the 
person  he  addressed,  gently  and  without  efibrt  remove  all  unbecoming  reserve, 
and  present  the  instructions,  advice  and  comfort  the  case  demanded.  He  handled 
the  wounds  of  the  spirit  with  a  skilful,  fiuthful  and  tender  hand.  He  could 
probe,  and  deeply,  where  it  was  necessary ;  but  he  always  had  at  hand  the  balm 
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of  ooDsoIation  to  be  poured  into  the  wound;  the  great  object  being  to  heal 
thoroughly,  not  slightly,  the  wounds  of  his  people.  He  recognized  the  hd  that 
he  had  the  care  of  souls,  and  he  made  it  his  study  to  care  for  them. 

In  the  social  circle  Mr.  Kerr  was  uniformly  kind  and  courteous.  His  tact  in 
delicate  conjunctures,  his  prudence,  his  unruffl(xi  equanimity,  his,  in  many  req^ects, 
even  childlike  simplicity  of  manners,  his  playful  yet  instructive  conversatioD,  all 
combined  to  impart  an  attraction  to  his  society  that  drew  toward  him  all  hearts, 
wherever  he  went,  and  made  his  own  house  the  abode  of  peace  and  happiness. 
As  a  oonsequenee,  he  had  no  enemies.  All  persons  appeared  to  entertain  for  him 
the  kindest  sentiments. 

Great  as  were  his  mental  riches, — the  result  of  natural  gifts  cultivated  by  hard 
study  and  diligent  reading;  great  as  were  his  social  qualities;  they  did  not  and 
they  could  not  distinguish  him  as  did  his  humble  and  uniform  piety.  In  all  Ihs 
troubles — and  they  were  not  few,  for  death  had  early  taken  away  from  him  his 
Either,  and  continued  his  ravages  in  his  &ther*s  &mily,  and  had  entered,  once  and 
again,  his  own  fiimily  circle  and  left  him  childless ;  yet,  amid  all,  his  trust  was  m  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer,  and,  from  a  child,  devout.  Nothing, 
even  in  childhood,  was  permitted  to  hinder  his  private  devotions,  and  the  same 
carefulness  characterized  him  through  life.  "  He  was  a  good  man,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith ;"  and,  by  his  instrumentality,  **  much  pec^le  was  added 
unto  the  Lord."  as  all  who  knew  him  can  testify. 

In  personal  appearance,  he  was  tall, — about  six  feet  high, — and  slender,  witii 
good  features,  forehead  broader  than  high,  and  a  dark  grey  eye,  that  was  soft 
when  at  rest,  but  could  sparkle  and  blaze  under  excitement.  His  mental  endow- 
ments were  superior.  He  possessed  a  clear,  active,  comprehensive  intellect ;  a 
very  tenacious  memory;  correct  taste,  and  great  powers  of  application.  His 
thought  flowed  copiously,  and  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere,  in  literarj  or 
theological  discussion,  he  was  a  sound  reasoner  and  good  debater.  He  was  wdl 
furnished,  mentally  and  by  education,  to  be  a  pleasing,  edifying,  and  therefore 
popular.  Preacher  of  the  Gospel.  To  this  his  attention  had  heea  directed  from 
early  life,  and  this  was  the  great  object  kept  in  view  in  all  his  preparatoiy  course. 
He  cheerftiUy,  nay  thankfully,  devoted  all  his  powers  to  the  service  of  his  Divine 
Master,  to  the  illustration  of  his  truth,  and  the  commendation  of  the  Saviour  to 
his  perishing  fellow  men ;  and  the  Lord  blessed  him  in  his  work  of  hlth  and  laboor 
of  love. 

In  the  year  1835,  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Harriet  Snowden,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  M.  Snowden,  an  old  and  respect 
able  citizen  of  Pittsburg.  By  this  marriage  there  were  three  children, — ^two 
daughters  and  one  son.  The  daughters  died  in  infemcy  and  before  their  fetber ; 
the  son,  bom  after  his  fether's  decease,  and  bearing  his  fether's  name,  Josqik  IL 
Kerr^  still  lives  with  his  widowed  mother,  and  is  prosecuting,  as  a  stodent  of  the 
second  year, — ^in  the  Seminary  where  his  fether  studied,  and  of  which  hb  gnoid- 
fitther  was  the  first  Professor, — his  theological  course,  with  a  view  to  eotcring 
the  Christian  Ministry.  It  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  all  his  friends  thai  the  mantle 
of  his  fiither  and  grandfether  may  fell  on  him.  Should  he  live  to  ent^  the 
ministiy,  he  will  be  the  fourth  minister  in  regular  succession  in  the  Kerr  femily, — 
and  all  bearing  the  name  of  Joseph, — his  fether,  grandfether,  and  greatFgnuid* 
fether,  having  been  ministers  of  the  GU)spel,  and  all  eminent. 
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Mr.  Kerr's  publications  are  an  Address  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  "  The  Responsibility  of  Literary  Men,*' 
published  by  the  Association,  1836 ;  and  a  Sermon  on  "  Duelling,"  published  by 
his  congregation,  1S38. 

About  this  time  he  received  the  literary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  fix)m  the 
Western  University. 

Mr.  Kerr  preached  his  last  sermon  in  March,  1843 ;  and  from  that  time  his 
strength  rapidly  Med.  He  wasted  away  without  suffering,  while  his  mind  re- 
tained all  its  usual  vigour  and  serenity.  His  transition  from  life  to  death  was 
attended  with  few  variations ;  one  day  or  week  being  almost  precisely  like  anothetr. 
During  all  his  last  iUness.  his  piety  appeared  very  eminent.  His  hopes  were 
unclouded.  He  was  not  troubled  with  doubts  or  fears.  His  trust,  firmly  based 
upon  the  Hock  of  Ages,  was  quiet  and  tranquil ;  but,  like  still  waters,  clear  and 
profound.  Toward  the  last  he  appeared  to  be  anxious  to  be  gone.  *^  Having  a 
desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  fer  better."  Not  only  was  he 
thus  resigned  himself,  but,  by  his  well-timed  exhortations,  he  armed  his  relatives 
with  Christian  fortitude  against  the  loss  they  were  about  to  suffer ;  while  his 
uniform  cheerfulness  banished  melancholy  from  his  chamber,  and  imparted 
strength  and  comfort  to  the  numerous  friends  who  came  to  condole  with  him. 
The  peace  of  God  appeared  to  reign  in  his  soul,  and,  when  his  hour  came,  with- 
out a  struggle  he  passed  through  death  to  life.  He  died  on  tiie  14th  of  June, 
1843,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age  and  fifteenth  of  his  ministry.  "  He 
lived,"  says  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  was  no  flatterer,  "  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Oospel  and  an  humble  and  experienced  Christian  ought  to  live ;  and  his  death 
was  like  his  life.  The  last  enemy  found  him  with  his  loins  girded  and  his  lights 
burning.  His  death  was,  therefore,  the  triumphant  consummation  of  his  life. 
He  died  to  live  for  evermore."  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright; 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  Very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  PRESTLET 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  CLAYBAUGH,  D.D. 

OxpoED,  0.,  June  26, 1850. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  became  acquainted  with  Joseph  Reynolds  Kerr  at  the  house  of 
his  father.  Dr.  Joseph  Kerr,  in  the  summer  of  1828.  He  was  then  a  student  of 
Divinity,  very  young,  but  evidently  of  a  precocious  and  aspiring  mind.  He 
was  tall;  of  a  delicate,  elastic  frame;  light  and  graceful  in  his  movements; 
with  a  well-defined  face;  a  dark,  rolling,  speaking  eye;  an  air  of  more  than 
common  thoughtfulness ;  and  a  deep,  mellow,  musical  voice.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  youth ;  and,  as  in  conversation  he  gave  evidence  of 
a  sanctified  and  devoted  spirit,  entertaining  high  views  of  the  work  of  the 
Ministry,  and  setting  before  himself  a  high  standard,  he  left  upon  my  mind 
the  impression  that  he  was  destined  to  become  no  ordinary  Preacher.  Though 
he  was  licensed  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  his  first  efibrts 
in  the  pulpit  fully  met  the  high  expectations  of  his  friends.  Though  subse- 
quently called  to  be  his  father's  successor  in  a  large  and  important  congrega- 
tion in  Pittsburg,  he  immediately  acquired,  and  retained  during  life,  not  only 
in  Pittsburg  but  throughout  the  Church,  a  popularity  not  surpassed  by  that 
of  any  other  man.  Being  near  the  Theological  Seminary,  his  ministrations 
were  much  attended  by  the  students,  and  he  was  evidently  the  popular  model. 
The  students  unavoidably  carried  away  with  them  the  impress  of  their  &vour- 
ite  Preacher. 
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I  had  tho  pleasure  of  hearing  him  repeatedly ;  and  with  the  method  and 
clearness  of  his  father  he  united  a  softer,  more  musical  and  more  flexible  Toice, 
was  more  rapid  and  impassioned  in  his  utterance,  and  I  should  say  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  more  thrilling  and  captivating  Preacher.  His  eloquence  was 
generally  of  the  soft  and  winning  type,  though  it  was  sometimes  scorching  and 
terrible.  He  was  a  man  of  amiable,  generous  temper;  but  I  should  suppose 
he  had  more  fire  in  his  constitution  than  his  father.  Had  he  lived,  and  min- 
gled, as  doubtless  he  would  have  been  called  to  do,  in  the  great  religious  move- 
ments of  the  day,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  taken  his  place  among 
our  most  influential  clergymen,  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  of  oar  pulpit 
orators.  I  am,  with  kind  regard, 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  CLAYBAUGH. 


MOSES  KERR. 

1831— ISIO. 

FROM  DAVID  R.  KERR,  D.D., 

PmorEssoR  in  the  Theological  Seminart,  Allegheht. 

Pittsburg,  July  26,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  now  undertake  the  somewhat 
delicate  task  of  furnishing  you  with  a  brief  narrative  of  the  life,  aod  my  geoenl 
impressions  of  tho  character,  of  my  lamented  brother,  the  Rev.  Moses  Kerr. 
While  I  will  endeavour  to  be  ^thful  to  his  memory,  I  trust  I  shall  not  allow 
any  statements  I  may  make  to  be  unduly  coloured  by  fraternal  portiidity. 

Moses  Kerr,  the  third  son  of  the  Kev.  Joseph  Kerr,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  SL 
Clair,  Pa.,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1811.  Naturally  of  a  serious  and  thoo^itfol 
cast  of  mind,  and  manifesting  in  very  early  life  decided  piety,  his  educatioa  was 
directed,  from  the  first,  with  a  view  to  qualifying  him  for  the  sacred  ministry. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  enter  upon  a  classical  course.  But,  in  a  ^Kitt 
time,  signs  of  failing  health  led  to  a  suspension  of  his  studies  and  thoughts  of 
some  other  calling  less  trying  to  a  feeble  constitution.  He  was  induced  to  devote 
himself,  for  a  time,  to  preparation  for  mercantile  life.  For  this  he  had  no  taste, 
and  it  soon  proved  as  un&vourable  to  his  health  as  his  application  to  study  had 
previously  done.  He  then  engaged  in  ordinary  fium  work,  and  in  this  he 
appeared  to  grow  strong ;  and,  feeling  now  that  he  had  the  prospect  oi  oHnfort- 
ablc  health,  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  profession  on  which  he  had  first 
set  his  heart.  He  now  entered  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  he  prosecuted  his  studies  vrithout  interruption  until  he  was  honouraUy  gm- 
duated  in  1828.  In  the  fiill  of  the  same  year  he  began  the  study  of  Theology  in 
the  Seminary  then  under  the  care  of  his  father.  He  had  completed  one  sessioQ, 
and  entered  upon  a  second,  when  his  &ther  died.  He  finished  his  theok^[iciJ 
course  under  the  instruction  of  the  Bev.  Mungo  Dick,  a  learned  and  excelkni 
Minister,  who  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  students  of  the  Synod  of  the  West 
until  a  Professor  to  succeed  Dr.  Kerr  could  be  formally  diosen.  Here  he  had 
not  only  the  regular  instructions  of  Mr.  Dick,  delivered  to  his  daas,  but  the 
advantage  of  living  in  his  fiimily  and  enjoying  fiuniliar  intercourse  with  him,  finom 
which  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  he  derived  very  important  advantage. 
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He  was  licensed  to  preach  as  a  probationer  for  the  holy  ministiy  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  MonongaheK  on  the  28th  of  April,  1881.  The  same  year  the  First 
Congregation  of  Allegheny  was  organized,  and  he  was  chosen  its  fiist  Pastor.  He 
accepted  this  call  on  the  24th  of  April,  1832,  and,  from  this  date,  preached  to 
this  congregation,  until  the  &11  of  the  same  year,  a  short  time  bef(»re  the  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  at  which  it  was  expected  he  would  be  ordained  and  installed. 
But  when  the  Presbytery  met,  he  returned  the  call,  on  account  of  a  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  refrain  from  public  speakings — 
he  knew  not  how  IcHig.  The  Presbytery  released  him  from  his  acceptance  of  the 
call  to  that  particular  congregation,  but  proceeded  with  his  Ordination  to  the 
oflSoe  of  the  ministry.     This  was  on  the  9th  of  October,  1832. 

In  his  short  term  of  service  in  Allegheny  he  was  quite  successfrd.  And, 
while  his  health  continued,  he  was  very  happy  in  his  work  there.  His  brother 
Joseph  was  Pastor  of  the  mother  church  in  Pittsburg,  fix)m  which  Allegheny  city 
is  separated  by  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  two  brothers  still 
lived  together  in  the  parental  home,  were  warmly  attached  to  each  other,  and 
were  mutual  counsellors  and  aids  in  their  respective  fields  of  labour.  The  termi- 
nation of  these  happy  relations  was  a  great  affliction  to  both  brothers.  Upon 
Moses  it  fell  almost  as  heavily  as  the  fiulure  of  his  health. 

For  a  time  he  was  much  dejected.  Friends  did  what  they  could  to  encourage 
him,  and,  after  some  time,  led  him  to  hope  that,  with  a  little  rest,  and  by  the 
application  of  proper  remedies,  the  disease  with  which  he  was  threatened  could 
be  overcome.  It  was  recommended  to  him  to  take  a  sea  voyage,  and,  accord- 
ingly, shortly  after  his  Ordination,  he  sailed  for  Europe.  After  an  absence  of 
about  seven  months,  most  of  which  were  spent  in  the  salubrious  air  of  Ireland, 
he  returned  with  every  appearance  of  restored  and  established  health.  After  his 
return,  he  resumed  preaching,  but  was  unwilling  to  accept  a  pastoral  charge  imtil 
his  strength  should  be  in  some  manner  tested.  After  more  than  a  year's  trial 
of  preaching  to  vacant  congregations,  he  concluded  to  accept  a  call  that  had  been 
tendered  him  by  tiie  large  and  influential  congregation  of  Robinson's  Run,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  that  had  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
John  Riddell.  He  accepted  this  call  September  2,  1834,  and  was  installed  as 
its  Pastor  on  the  first  Thursday  of  the  following  month.  But  he  had  served  this 
congregation  but  a  little  more  than  six  months,  when  he  was  again  attacked  with 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  which,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1835, 
he  demitted  his  pastoral  charge. 

Again  he  was  cast  down  as  much  in  spirit  as  in  body,  though  it  was  not  the  loss 
of  health,  so  much  as  of  ability  to  exercise  his  ministry,  that  made  him 
despondent.  This  he  was  now  called  to  endure  for  a  longer  time,  and  in  greater 
discouragement,  than  before.  Yet  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to  indolence. 
Daring  this  period  he  performed  some  very  important  service.  He  discharged 
for  a  time  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Languages  in  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  afterwards  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Criticism,  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Allegheny.  But  his  taste  and  talents  were  for  the  pulpit.  To  this 
he  returned.  He  appears  to  have  become  satisfied  that  a  complete  restoration  of 
his  health  was  no  longer  to  be  expected ;  and  he  seems  now  to  have  resumed  the 
full  exercise  of  his  ministry,  resolved  to  give  it  all  that  remained  d  his  health 
and  life, — ^to  die  as  a  good  soldier  of  the  cross  with  the  harness  on.  At  this 
time  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Third  Church,  Pittsburg.     This  was  on  the 
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18th  of  October,  1837.  With  that  ooDgr^atiOD  be  closed  his  life,  having  serred 
it,  under  much  bodily  mfirmity,  but  with  great  acceptance  and  success,  for  wen 
than  three  years.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  January,  1840,  in  the  twenty-nmth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  tenth  of  his  ministry. 

Moses  Kerr  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  of  noble  and  generoos 
qualities.  While  not  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion  of  others,  he  would  never 
depart  a  hair^s  breadth  for  it  fi*om  what  he  believed  to  be  true  and  right.  His 
independence  in  this  respect  sometimes  made  him  trouble  in  circumstances 
through  which  men  of  more  supple  character  would  have  passed  without  annoy- 
ance. He  knew  no  fear  but  of  God.  And  yet  he  was  not  austere.  He  was 
grave  and  dignified  in  his  manners,  but  bland  and  courteous.  PresumptioD  and 
arrogance  sometimes  felt  a  rebuke  in  his  presence,  as  did  all  unmanly  or  unworthy 
conduct.  But  sincere  and  honest  worth  always  met  with  the  kindest  greeting. 
The  humblest  and  the  weakest  could  approach  him  with  confidence,  and  invaria- 
bly found  him  ready  to  listen,  sjrmpathize,  counsel  and  aid.  For  the  reli^  cf 
the  suffering  poor  he  would  part  with  his  last  fiu-thing. 

His  intellectual  character  partook  of  like  manly  qualities.  His  bodily  infirmity, 
and  the  frequent  interruptions  of  study  and  active  service  consequent  upon  it,  did  not 
allow  him  to  display  fully,  perhaps,  at  any  time,  the  power  which  he  really  posseseed. 
His  mind,  too,  was  very  gradual  in  its  development.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  public  career  he  had  a  respectable  standing ;  but,  before  the  close  of  his  life, 
short  as  it  was,  he  had  a  strength,  compass  and  vigour  of  mind,  which  they  who 
knew  him  only  at  the  outset  of  his  ministerial  life  would  have  scarcely  deemed 
possible.  He  was  a  student  from  the  love  of  study ;  and  a  careful  reader  rf  the 
best  writings  not  only  in  Theology,  but  in  literature  generally.  With  a  becom- 
ing appreciation  of  the  demands  of  his  profession,  he  aimed  to  store  his  ndnd, 
not  only  with  the  matter  of  text-books  in  Theology  and  the  works  of  past  ages, 
but  tbe  fresh  discussions  of  living  divines ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  up  wi^ 
the  general  advance  of  literature  and  science  in  the  world.  The  result  was  that 
his  mind  became  thoroughly  furnished  and  highly  cultivated.  As  a  Preacher  he 
had  capabilities,  which,  with  ordinary  health  and  an  ordinary  length  of  life,  must 
have  rendered  him  eminent  in  his  profession.  He  began  preaching  when  quite 
young, — not  yet  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  his  early  performances,  with  other 
marks  of  youthfulness,  were  perhs^  unduly  florid.  But,  as  his  mind  matured, 
and  his  knowledge  enlarged,  and  the  responsibilities  of  his  profession  became 
more  sensibly  felt,  he  settled  down  into  a  style  of  preaching  m  which  the  instruc- 
tive, the  argumentative,  the  descriptive  and  exhortatory,  were  very  happfly  blended. 
In  sermonizing,  he  made  it  his  first  object  to  ascertain  precisely  what  tl^  textiras 
intended  to  teach ;  he  then  sou^t  the  order  of  discussion  best  adapted  to  dedare, 
establish  and  apply  that  truth,  in  the  precise  form  and  phase  in  which  it  was 
revealed  in  the  particular  passage  under  consideration.  To  this  he  scrupulou^y 
confined  himself,  and  made  his  preparation  with  all  the  care  which  circumstances 
permitted.  The  result  was  that  his  sermons  were  usually  marked  by  predsioci, 
unity,  clearness  and  conclusiveness  of  discussion  and  closeness  of  application.  Hb 
whole  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  expressive  of  solemnity  and  earnestness.  His  vo»e 
was  strong  but  soft,  very  flexible  and  capable  of  almost  every  variety  of  intona- 
tion. When  he  explained,  it  was  with  calnmess  and  clearness  of  utterance  as  of 
thought.  When  he  argued,  it  was  with  all  the  strength  and  emphasb  of  his 
voice  as  of  hb  mind.     When  he  described,  it  was  with  the  living  ooloiin  of  a 
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master  of  the  art  When  he  came  to  the  application  of  his  discourse,  his  voice 
would  soflen  down  into  tones  of  inexpressible  sweetness  and  power.  It  was  here 
that  he  generally  became  most  impassioned.  Some  of  his  appeals  to  perishing 
sinners,  I  well  remember,  were  characterized  by  a  solemnity  and  tenderness,  a  pathos 
and  power,  which  I  never  heard  surpassed.  His  preaclidng  was  not  uniformly  of 
this  order.  He  depended  much  on  careful  preparation ;  and  the  state  of  his 
health  often  imposed  restraint  upon  both  his  preparation  and  delivery.  At  times 
he  would  speak  under  a  constant  fear  of  an  over-exercise  of  his  lungs.  But  when 
in  his  best  health,  and  sometimes  when  not,  but  when  carried  away  with  his  sub- 
ject, he  would  rise  to  a  display  of  pulpit  power  of  a  very  high  order. 

Such  are  my  recollections  of  this  departed  brother,  and  I  may  add  that  the 
most  discrimmating  of  the  few  yet  surviving  of  his  ministerial  acquaintances, 
received  and  still  retain  substantially  the  same  impressions  of  his  character  as  a 
Man,  and  as  a  Preacher,  as  these  which  I  have  now  recorded. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

DAVID  R.  KERR. 

FROM  THE  REV.  H.  CONNELLY. 

Newburoh,  June  20,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  had  seen  Moses  Kerr  as  far  back  as  1822,  or  '23,  while  I 
was  a  member  of  College,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  acquainted  with  him 
till  we  became  fellow-students  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  There,  during 
two  sessions, — that  is,  from  1827  to  1829,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  frequent 
intercourse  with  him ;  and  though,  after  we  left  the  Seminary,  our  intercourse 
was  comparatively  rare,  yet  I  met  him  occasionally  till  near  the  close  of  life. 

In  stature  I  think  he  must  have  been  fully  six  feet.  His  frame  was  rather 
large  and  muscular,  though  he  had,  by  no  means,  an  exuberance  of  flesh.  His 
countenance  was  expressive  of  gravity  and  sound  judgment  rather  than  of 
any  startling  or  brilliant  mental  qualities ;  and  herein  I  think  the  countenance 
was  a  true  index  to  the  character.  He  could,  however,  sometimes  be  a  little 
impulsive,  and  in  one  instance  I  remember  this  occurred  in  a  case  that  occa- 
sioned us  some  amusement.  He  had  written  a  sermon  for  an  exercise  on  a 
text  that  had  previously  been  assigned  to  him,  which,  for  some  reason,  he  did 
not  particularly  fancy ;  and  he  had  to  deliver  it,  standing  in  a  very  narrow 
place,  usually  occupied  by  the  chief  singer.  It  so  happened  that  both  his 
father,  who  was  Professor,  and  his  fellow-students,  criticised  his  sermon  with 
more  than  ordinary  freedom.  Being  rather  annoyed  by  the  criticisms,  he 
replied  that  he  did  not  see  how  any  body  could  write  a  good  sermon  from  such 
a  text  as  that,  or  deliver  a  sermon  well  in  such  a  place  as  that.  His  mind, 
though  not  rapid  in  its  operations,  possessed,  I  think,  more  than  ordinary 
strength ;  and  it  had  been  trained  by  a  course  of  vigorous  application.  He 
was  decided  in  his  opinions,  and  resolute  in  his  purposes ;  and  never  relin- 
quished an  object  to  which  his  attention  was  once  directed,  but  for  what  he 
deemed  the  most  satisfactory  reasons.  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  remarkably 
free  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  society,  and  yet  his  friends  always  found 
him  sociable,  and  I  believe  sufficiently  confiding.  As  a  Preacher,  he  aimed 
rather  to  enlighten  men's  minds,  and  reach  their  consciences  and  hearts,  than 
to  make  a  powerful  impression  that  should  immediately  pass  away.  His  man- 
ner in  the  pulpit  was  simple  and  natural,  attended  with  but  little  gesture, 
though  not  wanting  in  animation.  His  voice  was  uncommonly  clear,  and  suf- 
ficiently loud  to  fill  a  large  church  without  effort.  His  preaching  was,  I  think, 
yery  acceptable  and  well  fitted  to  be  useful.  His  general  character  inspired 
respect  and  confidence.  Very  truly  yours, 

H.  CONNELLY. 
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KEFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


In  commemorating  the  prominent  ministers  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  I  deem  it  a  special  favour 
that  I  have  been  able  to  secure,  in  respect  to  each  of 
them,  the  original  testimony  of  some  living  person  or 
persons,  every  way  competent  to  judge  of  the  character. 
Two  venerable  men,  the  Rev.  Drs.  McMaster  and  Wylie, 
are  here  as  both  writers  and  subjects ;  and  Dr.  Black,  who 
is  also  here  commemorated,  has  paid  his  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  brother  of  another  communion.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Wylie  and  the  Rev.  Gavin  McMillan,  of  the  West, 
have  both  placed  me  under  great  obligations  by  their 
very  satisfactory  compliance  with  my  numerous  requests 
— the  latter  especially  by  the  frequent  exertions  he  has 
made  in  my  behalf,  in  a  state  of  health  which  might  have 
fully  excused  him  from  attempting  any  thing.  From  the 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  MacMaster,  who,  though  connected  with 
another  denomination,  had  his  birth  and  education  in 
this,  and  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  its  history, — I 
I  have  received  essential  aid  at  various  points.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  McLeod,  of  New  York,  whose  stores  of  minute  and 
valuable  information  in  respect  to  his  Church  seem  well- 
nigh  inexhaustible,  has  never  grown  weary — at  least  has 
given  me  no  evidence  of  it — of  answering  my  inquiries. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.  J.  Wylie  and  the  Rev.  S.  0.  Wylie, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sproull,  of  Allegheny,  the 
Rev.  David  Scott,  of  Rochester,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Forsyth 
whose  services  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  acknowl- 
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edge,  have  all  lent  their  cheerful  and  eflFective  aid  to  the 
promotion  of  my  enterprise.  Notwithstanding  the  origi- 
nal Body  is  now  divided  into  two  Bodies,  I  beg  here  to 
tender  my  acknowledgments  to  the  members  of  both  in- 
discriminately for  the  valuable  service  they  have  re- 
spectively rendered  me.  W.  B.  S. 
Albany,  15th  December,  1863. 


HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION.* 


The  **  Revolution  Settlement,"  by  which,  in  1688-'89,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  again  recognized  as  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  was  so 
unsatisfactory  to  some  of  those  who  had  just  come  out  of  the  fires  of  perse- 
cution that  they  declined  to  accede  to  it.  Being  without  a  ministry,  their 
organization,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Church,  was,  for  several  years, 
necessarily  imperfect.  In  1706  they  were  joined  by  the  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Millan, and  in  1740  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nairn,  by  whom  the  first 
Presbytery,  known  as  the  Reformed  Presbytery^  was  formed,  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1743. 

The  first  minister  sent  to  America  by  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Scot- 
land was  the  Rev.  John  Cuthbertson,  who  arrived  in  this  country  in  1752. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  laboured  alone  among  the  widely  scattered 
Societies  of  Reformed  Presbyterians ;  but  in  1774  he  was  joined  by  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Mathew  Lind  and  Alexander  Dobbin,  and  thus  the  way  was 
opened  for  the  constitution,  in  the  same  year,  of  a  Reformed  Presbytery 
in  America. 

In  the  War  that  gave  us  our  Independence  the  Reformed  Presbytery 
felt  a  deep  interest  and  took  an  active  part ;  being,  both  in  principle  and 
in  feeling,  decided  opponents  of  the  British  Government.  Our  own  form 
of  Government,  which  was  the  grand  result  of  the  Revolutionary  conflict, 
met  their  hearty  approval. 

As  the  Reformed  Presbytery  was  merged  in  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  in  1782,  the  few  and  widely  scattered  Societies  of  Reformed 
Presbyterians  who  declined  to  enter  into  the  union,  by  which  this  new 
Body  was  formed,  were  left  without  any  regular  Gospel  ministrations. 
Thus  they  continued  till  1789,  when  the  Rev.  James  Reid*  was  sent  to 

■  MS.  from  Rer.  Dr.  Forsyth. — Reformation  Principles. — Ref.  Pres.  Ch.  by  J)r. 
MoLeod,  in  Rapp's  Hist.  Denom. 

t  James  Reid  was  bom  in  the  Parish  of  Shotts,  August  12,  1750.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  at  Foulyet,  in  the  Parish  of  BothwelU  April  27,  1780,  being  then  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  and  was  appointed  to  preach  his  first  sermon  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  7th  of  May  fol- 
lowing. After  preaching  in  different  places  for  about  three  years,  he  received  a  call 
from  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Counties  of  Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright; 
and  was  ordained  at  Lead  Mines,  in  the  Parish  of  Monigaff,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1783. 
He  was  married  on  the  20th  of  December,  1786,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  James  Bland,  of 
CaUide,  Parish  of  Anw6th.  When  the  mission  to  America  was  proposed  to  him,  though 
the  acceptance  of  it  invoWed  many  personal  sacrifices,  he  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  his 
doty  to  accept  it.  He  left  Scotland  for  America  in  August,  1789,  and  reached  Scotland, 
on  bis  retani>  in  July,  1790.    He  resumed  his  labours  with  his  accustomed  diligence, 
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them  as  a  missionary  from  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Scotland ;  thoogli, 
after  a  few  months,  during  which  he  peformed  much  acceptable  service, 
he  returned  to  his  native  land.  In  1791  the  Rev.  Mr.  McGarr&gh  wis 
ordained  by  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Ireland  for  the  Chorch  in 
America,  and  the  same  year  he  landed  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  King  in  1792,  and  by  the  Rev.  James  McKinnej 
in  1793.  These  gentlemen,  as  a  Committee  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery 
of  Scotland,  were  empowered  to  manage  judicially  the  coDcerns  of  the 
church  in  America ;  which  they  continued  to  do  until  the  oonstitutioii  of 
**  The  Reformed  Presbytery  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,"  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  spring  of  1798.  But  as  the  territory 
covered  by  the  Presbytery  was  very  wide,  the  members  were  subdivided 
into  three  standing  committees,  each  of  them  being  invested,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  Presbyterial  powers. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Presbytery,  Messrs.  Wiley,  Black, 
McLeod  and  Donnelly  were  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  they  be- 
came very  efficient  missionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  1809,  all  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America  being  convened  at  Philadelphia,  with  Ruling  Elders 
from  the  respective  Sessions,  they  agreed  to  constitute  themselves  into  a 
Synod.  Whereupon,  the  Rev.  William  Gibson,  the  senior  member,  did, 
as  Moderator,  constitute  the  Synod  under  the  name, — *'  The  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  America."  All  the  Acts  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbytery  were  ratified  and  adopted ;  and  the  three  Committees 
were  erected  into  Presbyteries  under  the  inspection  of  Synod,  and  to  be 
known  as  the  Northern,  Middle  and  Southern  Presbyteries.  In  1823  the 
Constitution  of  the  Supreme  Judicatory  was  re-modelled  by  an  Act  which 
ordained  that  a  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  to 
meet  biennially,  be  formed  by  delegations  from  the  several  Presbyteries. 
At  this  time  there  were  24  Ministers,  2  Licentiates,  and  about  40  Congrega- 
tions, connected  with  the  Body.  The  Doctrines,  Discipline  and  Modes 
of  Worship  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  are,  in  the  main, 
identical  with  those  of  the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  Bodies. 

though,  after  a  few  years,  his  field  was  somewhat  redaoed  by  a  separate  eongrtg^thm 
being  formed  within  its  limits.  About  the  year  1825,  in  consequence  of  a  decirion  of  Ike 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  which  Mr.  Reid  regarded  as  involring  a  departure  froa 
its  former  Testimonies,  he  judged  it  his  duty  to  withdraw,  and  aotnally  did  withdraw, 
from  the  communion  of  the  Synod,  and  maintained  his  separate  standing,  in  eonneetion 
with  a  few  others,  till  his  death.  In  the  spring  of  1828  he  removed  from  Newt*« 
Stewart,  which  had  been  the  place  of  his  residence,  to  Qlasgow,  where  he  afterwards 
lived  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Stuart.  He  continued,  for  some  time,  to  preach  odc«  «■ 
the  Sabbath  to  such  as  adhered  to  his  views  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Chnroh;  bntevta 
this  came  soon  to  over-task  his  strength.  He  died,  at  length,  of  a  sudden  and  severe 
illness,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1837,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  hia  age.  He  was 
distinguished  for  great  gravity,  kindliness  of  manner,  and  regularity  in  all  his  BMvt- 
meats.  He  published  The  Lives  of  the  Westminster  Divines,  in  two  voloaet;  and  a  Ser- 
mon on  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Chriat. 
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The  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism,  and  form  of  Church  G-ovem- 
ment  and  Discipline,  as  received  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1647,  are 
accepted  bj  this  Church.  But  besides  these  symbols,  the  Reformed 
Presbytery,  at  their  meeting  in  New  York,  in  May,  1806,  adopted  another 
in  the  form  of  a  Testimony,  bearing  the  title  of  ''Reformation  Principles 
Exhibited  by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America."  It  consists  of  two  parts, — the  first  being  **  A  Brief  Historical 
View  of  the  Church;'*  the  second,  **The  Declaration  and  Testimony;" 
and  is  designed  to  set  forth  the  more  distinctive  views  of  the  Body.  Of 
these  the  doctrine  concerning  Civil  Government  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent,— namely,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
order,  and  in  humble  resignation  to  God's  good  providence,  to  conform  lo 
the  common  regulations  of  society  in  things  lawful ;  but  to  profess  allegi- 
ance to  no  Constitution  of  government  which  is  in  hostility  to  the  King- 
dom of  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Kings  of 
the  Earth." 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  early  took  very  decided  ground 
against  the  practice  of  Slam-holding^  in  respect  to  which  she  has  never  in 
any  degree  wavered.  In  1800,  when  a  large  proportion  of  her  members 
resided  at  the  South,  the  Church  decided,  by  her  highest  Judicatory,  that 
no  slave-holder  should  be  retained  in  her  communion. 

On  the  subject  of  PHalmody,  the  Church  has  the  following  deliverance 
in  the  Eighth  Article  of  her  Testimony: — **  Singing  God's  praise  is  a 
part  of  public  social  worship,  in  which  the  whole  congregation  should  join. 
The  Book  of  Psalms,  which  are  of  Divine  inspiration,  is  well  adapted  to 
the  state  of  the  Church,  and  of  every  member,  in  all  ages  and  circum- 
stances ;  and  these  Psalms,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  imitations  and  unin- 
spired compositions,  are  to  be  used  in  social  worship." 
.  In  regard  to  Sacramental  Communion^  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  while  she  recognizes  the  validity  of  the  Ordinances,  as  adminis- 
tered in  all  Christian  communities  who  hold  the  Head,  still  maintains 
that  Sacramental  Communion  is  not  to  be  extended  to  those  who  do  not 
approve  her  distinctive  principles,  and  submit  themselves  to  her  authority. 

Reformed  Presbyterians  have  among  their  terms  of  communion  an 
acknowledgment  that  public  social  covenanting,  on  proper  occasions,  is  an 
Ordinance  of  God ;  that,  in  seasons  of  imminent  danger,  either  in  the 
Church  or  State,  or  when  any  extensive  reformation  in  the  Church  is  about 
to  be  attempted,  it  is  obligatory  on  communities  to  combine  together,  and 
mutually  pledge  themselves  to  God  and  each  other,  under  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath,  to  sustain  the  right  and  oppose  the  wrong  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability. 

In  1830-31,  a  discussion  arose  in  the  Body  involving  the  question 
whether  the  general  principle  maintained  by  the  Church  in  regard  to  civil 
government  applied  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  result 
was  that,  in  1833,  the  Body  was  divided  into  two  branches,  each  claimin<r 
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to  be  the  Beformed  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Supreme  Jadioatorj  being 
known  in  the  one  case,  as  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbjte- 
rian  Church ;  in  the  other,  as  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
i'hurch.  The  division  still  exists,  though  a  few  years  ago,  an  effort  for 
re-union  was  attempted,  but  without  success. 

Within  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Cburcb  are 
61  ministers;  1  Theological  Seminary,  at  Philadelphia;  a  Board  of 
Domestic  Missions,  a  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  a  Board  of  Ednea- 
tion.  Within  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  are  70 
ministers;  1  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.;  a  Board  of  Do- 
mestic Missions,  and  a  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  this  volume,  I  have  found  it  most 
convenient  to  reckon  them  all  as  Reformed  Presbyterians,  placing  them 
in  chronological  order,  without  recognizing  the  different  classes  into 
which  they  are  divided.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  state,  here,  ^e 
respective  positions  which  they  have  severally  held.  Of  those  who  had 
passed  away  before  the  division  took  place  are  James  McKinney,  Camp- 
bell Madden,  and  John  Reily.  Of  the  members  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  are  Thomas  Donnelly,  Alexander 
McLeod,  Samuel  J.  Wylie,  Gilbert  McMaster,  John  Kell,  and  John 
Black.  Of  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Prei^byteriai 
Church  are  William  Gibson,  James  R.  Willson,  Robert  Wallace,  John 
Cannon,  Robert  Gibson,  James  Blackwood,  Moses  Roncy,  Hugh  Wal^- 
shaw,  and  John  McKinley. 
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On  the  left  hand  of  the  page  are  the  names  of  those  who  form  the  subjects  of  the 
work — the  figures  immediately  preceding  denote  the  -period,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  when  each  began  his  ministry.  On  the  right  hand  are  the  names  of 
those  who  hlive  rendered  their  testimony  or  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  several 
characters.] 
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JAMES  McKINNEY  * 

1793—1804. 

James  MoKinnet,  a  son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Mclntyre)  McKinney, 
was  bom  in  Cookstown,  County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1759.  After 
pursuing  his  preparatory  studies  in  Ireland,  he  entered  Glasgow  College,  where 
he  took  a  regular  course,  and  remained  there  several  years  after,  engaged  in  the 
study  both  of  Theology  and  of  Medicine.  In  due  time  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  his  native  country,  and  was  ordained, 
and  constituted  Pastor  of  a  Congregation  at  Kirkhills,  in  the  County  of  Antrim. 
Shortly  after  his  settlement — about  the  year  1781 — ^he  was  married  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  and  Jenny  (Trowbridge)  Mitchell,  of  the  County  of  Derry,  a 
hdy  of  fine  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  of  excellent  character. 

In  1793  he  migrated  to  the  United  States,  leaving  his  family  in  Ireland  until 
he  should  obtain  a  settlement  here  and  be  ready  to  receive  them.  The  first  four 
years  aft;er  his  arrival  he  spent  in  the  capacity  of  a  Missionary,  travelling  from 
New  York  to  Carolina,  and  preaching  wherever  an  opportunity  presented.  Mrs. 
McKinney,  with  her  five  children,  arrived  in  1797,  and  the  year  immediately  suc- 
ceeding they  spent  in  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  McKinney  had,  at  one  time,  expected 
to  remain  there ;  but,  being  obliged  to  leave  temporarily  on  account  of  the  Yellow 
Fever,  he  concluded  to  come  North,  and,  shortly  after,  became  the  Pastor  of  a 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Galway  and  Duanesburgh,  N.  Y.,  which  had 
been  gathered  by  himself.  Here  he  remained  until  May,  1804,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  from  a  church  of  the  same  denomination  in  Chester  County,  S.  C.  He 
was  installed,  in  due  time,  as  Pastor  of  that  Church,  though  his  ministry  there 
was  of  very  brief  continuance.  He  died,  after  an  illness  of  a  day  or  two,  on 
the  10th  of  September,  1804. 

Mr.  McKinney  had  not  removed  his  &mily  to  Carolina  previous  to  his  death, 
80  that  their  only  residence  has  been  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  had  eight 
children  in  all,  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Mrs.  McKinney  died  on  the  30th 
of  Apil,  1847. 

Shortly  aft^  his  arrival  in  this  country,  Mr.  McKinney  published  a  long  and 
▼eiy  elaborate  Sermon,  entitled  "  Rights  of  Ood,"  which  passed  to  a  second  edi- 
tion in  1833. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GILBERT  McMASTERS,  D.D. 

OxvoBD,  0.,  December  6, 1848. 
Rer.  and  dear  Sir :  If  the  statements  which  I  am  now  about  to  record, 
concerning  a  man  whose  name  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  can,  in  any  degree, 
promote  the  enlightened,  liberal,  and,  permit  me  to  add,  pious,  aim  of  your 
proposed  work,  I  shall  feel  happy  in  having  had  it  in  my  power  to  comply 
.  irith  your  request.  I  am  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  facts  necessary 
to  form  a  narrative  of  his  life,  that  I  must  ask  you  to  seek  them  from  some 
other  source ;  and  will  only  attempt  to  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of  his  lead- 
ing characteristics. 

As  a  friend  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  Mr.  McKinney  saw  and  felt,  with 
dlBapprobation,  the  oppression  of  his  native  land;  and,  in  reference  to  the 
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claims  of  the  Prelacy,  and  the  Erastian  invasion  of  Zion's  rights  hj  the  Britisii 
Crown,  in  usurping  a  Headship  over  the  Church,  he,  as  an  ardent  advocate  of 
her  spiritual  inde)>endence  of  all  secular  power,  could  not  he  an  indifferent  or  a 
silent  spectator.  In  virtue  of  that  assumed  Headship,  the  Throne  held  the 
power  of  establishing,  tolerating,  oppressing,  or  persecuting  religion,  accord- 
ing as  a  temporizing  policy  might  dictate.  Mr.  McKinney  and  his  brethren,  fear- 
lessly and  without  compromise,  asserted  the  exclusive  Headship  of  Christ 
over  his  own  House.  He  was  known,  too,  to  have  sympathize  with  the 
United  States  in  the  contest  for  their  Independence ;  and,  in  common  with 
the  friends  of  rational  freedom  every  where,  he  looked  with  favour  on  the  early 
movements  of  the  French  in  1789.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  a  lover  of 
liberty,  a  man  of  education,  commanding  talents,  large  public  spirit,  impressive 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  great  fearlessness  and  incorruptible  integrity,  he  was, 
to  the  powers  that  then  ruled  his  country,  an  object  of  jealousy.  It  is  tmc  he 
committed  no  treasonable  act ;  and  while  he  abhorred  the  measures  that  goaded 
so  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  country, — men  not  inferior  in  love  of 
country  to  the  purest  patriots  of  any  land, — to  unite  in  order  to  break  the 
British  yoke,  yet  he  did  not  identify  himself  with  the  Society  of  United  Irish- 
men. His  views  were  more  extensive  than  theirs,  and  his  principles  of  higher 
bearing.  But  orderly  as  his  views  and  principles  were,  they  still  furnished  a 
pretext  for  a  prosecution,  which  might,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  brethren, 
have  consigned  him  to  the  prison  house  for  years,  or  even  to  the  grave.  From 
the  arrest  of  the  minions  of  oppression  he  narrowly  escaped. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  he  was  cordially  received,  not  only  by 
the  ministers  and  people  of  his  own  denomination,  but  by  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  oppressed  humanity  generally.  For  the  employment  of  his  talents  and 
energies  our  country  furnished  a  wide  and  appropriate  field ;  and  it  was 
impossible  that,  with  such  a  spirit  as  he  possessed,  he  should  stand  by  with 
folded  hands.  Inquisitive,  adventurous,  active  and  zealous  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry,  he  repeatedly  (not  by  railroads  and  steamers,  as  now)  made 
laborious  and  dangerous  journeys  from  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  the  Canadian  borders  on  the  North,  and  to  the  Carolinas  on 
the  then  nearly  extreme  South  of  the  Union. 

Of  the  character  of  Mr.  McKinney,  as  a  Preacher,  and  of  the  power  of  hit 
eloquence,  the  very  large  assemblies  that  every  where  attended  on  his  ministry, 
and  the  uniform  testimony  of  well  informed  and  serious  men,  of  various  deno. 
minations,  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Thus,  of  those  who  had  attended  on  his 
ministry,  you  would  hear  one  declare, — "  His  sermons  were  a  continued  stream 
of  thought ;" — another, — *<  I  never  can  esteem  any  Preacher  as  I  did  Mr. 
McKinney ;"  and  yet  another, — a  man  of  mind,  and  a  scholar,  and  well  qnali. 
fied  to  judge  in  such  matters,  affirmed  to  me, — "  For  grandeur  of  thought  and 
depth  of  feeling,  such  displays  of  eloquence  I  never  expect  again  to  hear  on 
earth." 

In  his  discourses,  it  is  understood  that,  while  he  dwelt  with  emphasis,  and 
to  a  great  extent,  on  the  claims  of  the  Divine  law  on  man,  and  on  the  right, 
eousness  and  grace  of  the  Redeemer,  as  meeting  those  claims,  together  with 
their  bearing  on  the  social  interests  of  man,  he  was  peculiar  in  the  range  of 
his  views  of  the  administrations  of  Divine  Providence;  and,  in  the  light 
of  revealed  truth,  of  the  relation  of  those  dispensations  both  to  the  character 
and  plans  of  God  and  to  the  concerns  of  the  inner  man.  By  tried  and  expe- 
rienced Christians  his  ministry  was  highly  appreciated.  These  considerations 
induce  me  to  suspect  the  correctness  of  the  suggestion  of  some,  that  there  was 
less  spirituality  in  his  ministrations  than  in  those  of  some  other  distingnished 
men.  Is  there  not  some  reason  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  mistake  on  this 
subject?     Which  are  the  more  spiritual  administrations, — those  which  are 
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confined  to  a  few,  say  important,  points  of  the  Gospel  scheme,  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  several  articles  of  this  little  circle,  and  the  agency  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  by  them,  in  the  production  of  their  appropriate  effects ;  or  those  in 
which  are  brought  to  view  the  entire- system  of  salvation,  in  the  fulness  of  its 
parts  ;  its  origin,  its  arrangements,  its  harmony  and  results,  as  these  are 
revealed  in  the  oracles  of  God  ?  In  both  classes,  the  Redeemer,  the  Spirit, 
and  the  means  of  grace,  are  brought  into  view ;  but  in  the  one  partially — some 
portions  of  the  Redeemer's  character  remain  unseen ;  a  part  only  of  the  means 
and  instrumentalities  by  which  the  Spirit  goes  forth  and  acts  appear ;  and  of 
course  his  developments  are  imperfect.  In  the  other,  the  Mediatorial  charac- 
ter of  Jesus  shines  in  full-orbed  splendour  ;  the  Law,  the  Gospel,  the  Ordi- 
nances, the  Providences,  the  revealed  character  of  God,  and  the  agencies  Ho 
appoints,  and  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  presides,  and  by  which  He  puts 
forth  his  energies,  producing  his  blessed  effects  on  the  whole  man,  are  brought 
to  light.  Which  of  these  forms  of  administration  is  the  more  spiritual,  it 
seems  to  me  is  not  diflBcult  to  perceive. 

His  moral  courage  and  constitutional  intrepidity  have  often  been  noticed. 
A  gentleman  who  had  been  intimate  with  him  once  remarked  to  me, — "  He  is 
like  Leviathan,  made  without  fear."  Whilst  strong  in  his  passions,  as  in  his 
mental  powers,  he  was  practically  the  friend  of  order.  This  was  especially 
manifest  in  judicial  proceedings.  If,  at  any  time,  advised  of  a  trespass  on 
decorum,  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  though  a  junior  brother,  his  reply  would 
be, — "  You  are  right ;  I  am  a  friend  of  good  order,  and  bow  to  your 
authority."  With  strangers  he  was  distant ;  and  hence  was  sometimes  thought 
to  be  proud  and  stern.     Such,  however,  he  really  was  n6t. 

He  lived  in  revolutionary  times.  Of  the  tyrannical  establishments  of  Eu- 
rope his  judgment  disapproved,  and  with  them  his  heart  was  dissatisfied. 
Revolutions  in  States  he  considered  as  God's  decreed  means  of  removing  the 
rubbish  of  the  falling  or  fallen  fabric,  in  order  to  the  rearing  of  a  better  edi- 
fice. With  him  the  desire  of  revolution  was  not  the  effect  of  a  restless  spirit, 
or  the  mere  love  of  change.  In  the  preface  to  a  publication  of  his,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  where  are  impresstid  some  of  the  strong  characteris- 
tics of  his  powerful  mind,  he  remarks, — "  Were  it  not  for  the  persuasion  I 
entertain  that  Christianity  will  purify  and  support  the  rights  of  man,  fond  as 
I  am  of  liberty,  I  do  not  believe  I  would  give  a  shilling  to  bring  about  a  revo- 
lution in  any  nation  upon  earth."  The  robbers  of  the  earth  he  abhorred,  and 
the  shabby  train  of  infidel  reformers  ho  loathed. 

One  feature  of  his  ministerial  character  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the 
plan  of  a  work  which  he  proposed  to  publish,  the  introductory  portion  of 
which  only  he  lived  to  complete.  The  proposal  was  a  discussion  of  the 
Rights  of  God,  the  Rights  of  Christ  as  Mediator,  the  Rights  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Rights  of  Humanity  in  general.  Taking  the  part  published  as  a 
specimen  of  the  whole,  the  reader  will  regret  the  failure  of  the  purpose.  The 
work  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  man  ; — not  only  sound  in  matter,  but 
deep  in  thought  and  impressive  in  style.  For  two  sentiments  of  an  incidental 
character,  and  not  necessarily  belonging  to  his  subject,  party  zeal  assailed 
him  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  part  referred  to,  with  what  would 
now  be  considered  undue  acrimony.  In  vindicating  the  ways  of  God,  he 
adverts  to  the  mysterious  arrangement  that  permitted  the  existence  of  evil  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Creator ;  and,  alluding  to  the  sufferings  of  mere  sensitive 
existences,  after  various  deeply  interesting  observations,  he  remarks, — "  Nay, 
though  we  are  far  enough  from  adopting  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  in  its 
full  extent,  yet,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  annihilation  of  any 
creature  that  has  once  existed,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  many 
of  these  animals,  after  having  regularly  passed  through  the  lower  orders  of 
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existence,  shall  pass  to  Heaven  in  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  and  shine  in  the 
brightest  orbs  of  intellectual  bliss  without  end."  It  is  offered  onlj  as  id 
incidental  conjecture,  and,  however  it  may  be  regarded  as  fanciful,  it  seems 
not  to  be,  as  some  were  disposed  to  represent  it,  a  fatal  heresy.  Others  bad 
offered  it  without  blame.  Professor  Brown,  of  Haddington,  a  sound  and  very 
sober  divine,  in  his  system  of  Divinity,  (p.  Ill,)  presents  the  same  idea. 
And  again,  Mr.  McKinney,. illustrating  the  evidence  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
as  seen  in  the  felicities  of  the  empire  of  God,  adds, — «  Perhaps,  on  the  grett 
map  of  being,  the  region  of  misery  will  scarcely  form  a  perceptible  point, 
when  compared  with  those  on  which  an  unfading  spring  of  everlasting  glory 
shall  pour  forth  its  balmy  sweets  with  unbounded  profusion." — p.  28.  Sndi 
conjectures,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  in  a  Presbyterian  Calvinist  of  the 
oldest  school,  indicate  any  thing  rather  than  a  cold  and  an  unfeeling  heart. 

In  the  place  of  his  residence,  nearly  sixty  years  since,  the  help  needed  in 
the  labours  of  the  field  could  not  always,  even  for  wages,  be  obtained.  In 
such  cases  Mr.  McKinney  did  not  withhold  his  own  hand.  In  his  forc^ 
clearing,  amidst  the  half  burnt  logs,  in  company  with  his  hired  man,  he 
might  be  seen  putting  forth  the  strength  of  his  muscular  frame  at  the  heaviest 
end  of  the  log.  But  near  by  were  the  implements  of  the  scholar  and  the 
roan  of  reflection, — the  paper,  the  ink-stand  and  the  pen.  His  table  was  tbe 
stump  of  the  tree  that  had  lately  been  felled  by  the  axe  in  his  manly  hand; 
and,  while  his  man,  amid  their  common  toils,  was  taking  breath,  McKinner 
was  at  his  unpolished  stand  making  a  record  of  his  thoughts, — those  d«p 
meditations  on  the  Rights  of  God  and  Christ,  of  the  Church  and  of  Humanity 
in  general,  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  plans,  providence  and  grace,  that 
he  might  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men."  Thus,  in  the  charcoaled 
field,  and  with  his  bodily  frame  blackened  with  its  dust,  the  soul  of  this  great 
man  was  roaming  abroad  among  the-  works  of  the  Divinity, — his  thoughts 
winging  their  way  to  Heaven, — the  whole  man  in  communion  with  God. 

James  McKinney  lived  in  troublous  times,  underwent  great  labours,  sulTered 
great  ills,  was  exposed  to  many  temptations,  and  strange  would  it  be,  indeed, 
had  he  been  exempted  from  all  the  frailties  of  our  frail  humanity.  For  this 
he  put  in  no  claims  himself.  He  knew  the  infirmities  of  his  nature ;  for, 
strong  as  this  great  man  was,  he  had  his  infirmities.  In  the  confidential  hoars 
of  unreserved  friendship,  he  would  confess  them.  Thus  he  has  said, — "  Ten- 
fold the  amount  of  grace  that  would  be  adequate  to  make  a  Christian*  of 
another  man,  constituted  as  men  generally  are,  would  be  requisite  to  sanctifr 
me." 

Before  concluding,  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  an  extract  from  a  respecta- 
ble Foreign  Journal, — a  Journal  of  his  native  land,  in  which  a  sketch  of  his 
character  is  found.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  character  of  James  McKinney  never  was  exceeded  in  the  boldness  of  its  out- 
line and  in  the  distiuctoess  and  prominency  of  its  features.  His  eloquence  vas  hi 
perfect  character.  H  is  heart,  possessed  with  the  love  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesas.  W30 
ever  set  upon  its  recommendation  and  enforcement;  and  it  was  when  descsntiog 
upon  the  grand  Gospel  theme  of  a  crucified  Saviour  or  asserting  the  Church's  rights; 
or  when,  with  well  sustained  pathos,  he  mourned  the  wrongs  of  Zion,  that  his  mind 
assumed  a  gigantic  attitude,  and  put  forth  its  wonderful  energies.  His  diction  was 
clear,  copious,  strong,  and  full  of  pertinent  and  often  brilliant  figures.  Ue  has  fre- 
quently, in  his  public  discourses,  caught  a  flame  from  the  working  of  his  jndgmeot, 
imagination  and  feelings;  and  then  bis  conceptions,  conveyed  in  simple,  energetic 
language,  or  in  bright  imagery,  and  in  bold  and  apt  allusions,  produced  an  astonischii^ 
effect.  In  America,  whose  republican  institutions  he  had  long  loved,  the  land  of 
enterprise  and  freedom,  was  the  field  which  just  suited  the  genius  of  McKioaey; 
there  his  powers  had  full  scope  for  development  and  exercise,"  &c.  **  An  emin^ 
Trans-Atlantic  divine  (American)  has  been  beard  to  say  that  he  had  met  with  maaj 
considerable,  and  some  great,  men,  but  not  one  equal  to  James  McKinney." 

His  own  brethren  who  knew  him  well,  say;  — 
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"  He  possessed  an  intrepidity  of  character  that  could  not  be  seduced  by  fViendship 
or  overawed  by  opposition.  An  extensive  acquaintance  with  men  and  with  books 
furnished  his  mind  with  various  and  useful  knowledge  ;  and  his  inventive  powers 
never  left  him  at  a  loss  for  arguments  to  defend  the  system  to  which  he  was  piously 
attached.  The  sublimity  of  his  conceptions,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  the  fer- 
vour of  his  devotion,  and  the  vehemency  of  his  eloquence,  qualified  him  to  rouse  into 
the  Uiost  active  exertions  for  the  good  of  Zion  these  lonely  societies  ''  of  his  Church, 
which  he  visited  and  addressed. • 

After  making  all  due  abatement  from  these  representations  for  the  partiality 
of  friendship,  enough  will  remain  in  them  to  prove  the  subject  of  these  notices 
no  ordinary  man.  But  these  testimonies  stand  not  alone — the  universal 
Toice  of  intelligent  and  good  men  in  his  native  land,  and  in  our  own  country, 
of  every  denomination,  who  had  access  to  his  ministry,  with  one  consent,  sus- 
tained them  as  correct.  In  the  exercise  of  a  living  faith  he  rode  out  the 
storms  of  time,  and  amidst  the  pains  of  dissolution,  with  the  place  of  final 
rest  in  view,  his  last  words  were, — «  Now  is  the  time  to  have  the  anchor  cast 
within  the  vail." 

I  never  heard  him  preach  but  three  times,  and  I  was  then  scarcely  old 
enough  to  form  an  intelligent  estimate  of  his  merits  in  the  pulpit.  And  in 
one  instance  only  had  I  the  privilege  of  social  intercourse  with  him.  That 
interview  was  to  me  very  pleasant,  giving  no  indication,  on  his  part,  of  the 
stern  and  distant  manner  that  was  sometimes  attributed  to  him.  His  com- 
munications were  such  as  became  the  Scholar  and  the  Christian  Gentleman  of 
experience,  to  make  to  a  youth  engaged  in  his  course  of  study.  His  remarks 
I  still  remember.  But  little,  at  that  day,  did  either  of  us  suppose  that  I 
should  be  his  immediate  successor  in  his  then  pastoral  charge.  It  is  proper 
to  add  that  the  testimony  of  that  people,  as  to  the  talents  and  character  of 
their  late  Pastor,  was  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  public ;  and  I  think  I 
may  say  with  confidence  that  those  friends  who  knew  him  best  esteemed  him 
most. 

With  affectionate  respect, 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

GILBERT  McMASTER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  B.  WTLIE,  D.D. 

Bellewe,  (near  Philadelphia,)  January  11, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  most  cordially  comply  with  your  request  for  my  remi- 
niscences of  the  Rev.  James  McKinney ;  and  you  will  see  from  the  estimate 
that  I  form  of  his  character  that  I  think  him  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
forthcoming  work. 

I  knew  him  in  Ireland,  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  was  a  most  ardent 
Patriot  and  Republican,  having  no  sympathy  with  British  domination  and 
Irish  vassalage.  He  thought  correctly  as  an  enlightened  patriot,  and  spoke 
undauntedly  as  he  thought.  He  became,  of  course,  obnoxious  to  the  tools  of 
Government,  and  left  his  native  land  for  a  country  whose  liberty  he  appreci- 
ated and  dearly  loved.  Some  years  afler  his  arrival  here,  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  associated  with  him  in  a  mission  to  the  South  and  West,  to  organize 
congregations  and  abolish  slaveholding  among  any  of  our  members  who  prac- 
tised it.  In  these  duties  we  succeeded  so  far  as  to  have  no  slaveholder  a 
member  of  our  communion.  I  had,  therefore,  a  pretty  fair  opportunity  of 
knowing  Mr.  McKinney.  He  was  my  friend,  my  brother  and  my  companion 
on  a  journey  of  more  than  five  thousand  miles. 

Mr.  McKinney  possessed  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind,  and  I  should  say  that 
his  talents  were  of  the  highest  order.     He  was  naturally  eloquent,  but  his 
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eloquence  was  independent  of  technical  rules  or  artificial  erudition.  It  vis 
the  spontaneous  flow  of  a  cultivated  intellect.  It  proceeded  from  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on  his 
hearers.  His  Sermon  on  the  <<  Rights  of  God"  gives  a  good  specimen 
of  his  powers.  His  bearing  was  manly,  his  language  bold  and  nervous, — 
its  effect  powerful  and  often  electric.  His  doctrinal  discussions  were  lucid, 
and  his  arguments  weighty  and  convincing.  In  private  discussion,  however, 
if  the  first  thunderbolt  did  not  completely  discomfit  his  antagonist,  he  might 
be  vanquished  by  a  greatly  inferior  opponent,  who  had  prepared  himself  on 
the  minutiae  of  the  subject,  to  which  Mr.  McKinney  had  not  seen  cause  to 
attend.  I  witnessed  this  myself  in  several  instances.  He  had  seized  the 
grand  cardinal  points ;  but  it  required  time  and  deliberation  to  attend  to  and 
digest  all  minor  ramifications. 

As  a  Pulpit  Orator  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  high  degree  peculiar. 
His  eloquence  was  his  own.  He  had  few  competitors,  and  perhaps  still  fewer 
superiors.  He  was  constitutionally  a  man  of  strong  passions,  and  these  were 
developed  (though  this  is  to  be  taken  not  in  malam  partem)  in  his  public  char- 
acter. 

I  have  written  this  letter  amidst  the  infirmities  of  age,  having  now  reached 
my  seventy-sixth  year;  but  it  has  nevertheless  given  me  pleasure  to  bear  my 
testimony  to  the  ability  and  worth  of  an  ancient  and  honoured  friend. 
Believe  me,  My  dear  Sir, 

Tours  in  our  common  Master, 

S.  B.  WYLIE. 


WILLIAM  GIBSON* 

1797—1838. 

William  Gibson,  a  son  of  Robert  and  Susanna  (McWhirr)  Gibeon, 
bom  near  Knoekbracken,  County  of  Down,  Ireland,  in  1753.  His  parents 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  connection  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 
He,  however,  on  arriving  at  early  manhood,  connected  himself  with  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  views  of  that  Body  appearing  to  him,  in  some  respeeta, 
more  scriptural  than  those  of  the  denomination  in  which  he  had  been  trained. 
His  early  education  was  in  Ireland,  but  he  completed  his  classical  course  at  61k- 
gow  College.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Irdand 
in  1781,  and  soon  after  was  constituted  Pastor  of  the  United  Congregations  of 
Kellswater  and  Eallybacky.  These  congregations  increased  much  under  hk 
ministry. 

He  bore  a  solemn  and  earnest  testimony  against  what  he  believed  to  be  tlie 
comiptions  of  the  various  churches  in  upholding  the  Government  of  the  British 
Empire ;  and,  more  than  that,  he  is  said  to  have  encouraged  the  private  assoea- 
tions  of  United  Irishmen,  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  independence  of 
Ireland.  In  the  failure  of  the  plan,  he  arrayed  against  himself  the  prejudices  and 
the  power  of  the  Government,  and  if  he  had  not  fled  from  the  country,  it  is  gap- 
posed  that  his  life  would  have  been  sacrificed.  He  came  to  the  United  States, 
landing  at  Philadelphia,  in  1797,  in  company  with  two  Reformed  PresbyteniB 
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stndente  of  Theology,  who  had  been  educated  in  Glasgow  College.  There  had 
alrcadj  been  formed,  by  the  Rev.  James  McKinney,  Societies  of  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  both  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York;  and  these  Mr.  Gibson 
organized  into  congregations  by  ordaining  Riding  Elders.  Until  this  time,  all 
ecclesiastical  business  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  trans- 
acted by  a  Committee,  subject  to  a  British  Judicatory.  Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr. 
McKinney,  with  Ruling  Elders,  constituted  the  Reformed  Presbytery  in  North 
America,  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  spring  of  1778.  Mr.  Gibson  preached  frequently 
in  the  vacancies  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Coldenham,  and  also  in  Vermont, 
and  his  labours  were  generally  acceptable,  and  were  accompanied  with  manifest 
tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing. 

In  Ryegate,  Vt.,  a  Society  of  Reformed  Presbyterians  had  been  in  existence 
several  years.  A  few  fiunilies  of  Covenanters  had  settled  there  shortly  after  the 
Revolution,  and  tiieir  numbers  had  so  &r  increased  that  they  were  at  length 
organized  into  a  congregation.  Mr.  Gibson  accepted  a  call  from  them,  and  was 
installed  as  their  Pastor  in  1799,  between  two  and  three  years  after  his  arrival  in 
America.  The  congregation  grew  and  prospered  under  his  ministry,  while  other 
congregations  which  were  vacant,  and  some  of  them  quite  distant,  had  the  benefit 
of  his  occasional  labours.  When  the  Synod  was  constituted  in  Philadelphia,  in 
May  1809,  eleven  years  aft«r  the  constitution  of  the  Presbytery,  Mr.  Gibson,  as 
the  senior  Minister,  was  called  to  preside. 

Mr.  Gibson  remained  at  Ryegate  till  1817,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Congregation  of  Cannonsburg,  Pa.  This  was  quite  an  extensive  field,  embracing 
several  places  of  preaching,  and  some  of  them  quite  distant  from  each  other. 
Here  he  remained  in  active  service  nearly  thirteen  years,  until  the  infirmities  of 
age  disqualified  him  for  the  occupancy  of  so  wide  a  field.  His  pastoral  relation 
to  this  congregation  was  therefore  now  dissolved ;  whereupon  he  returned  to  the 
East,  and,  for  more  than  two  years,  preached  as  a  stated  supply  to  a  Congr^a- 
tion  in  Patterson,  N.  J. 

From  the  meeting  of  the  Subordinate  Synod  in  May,  1834,  until  about  a  year 
before  the  death  of  his  son,  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Gibson,  he  spent  nearly  his 
whole  time  in  Philadelphia.  After  the  son  became  disabled  for  labour,  by  the 
disease  which  finally  terminated  his  life,  the  fiither,  for  more  than  a  year,  supplied 
his  pulpit,  usually  preaching  twice  every  Sabbath.  In  the  spring  of  1838  he 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  same  congregation,  being  then  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  From  that  time  his  health  rapidly  declined,  though  he  still  continued 
to  preach  on  the  Sabbath  tiU  about  midsummer,  when  his  infirmities  became  so 
great  that  he  could  no  longer  venture  into  the  pulpit.  He  wns,  however,  habitu- 
ally sustained  during  the  whole  period  of  his  decline,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  private  devotional  exercises.  The  sessions  of  the  General  Sjrnod  were  held  in 
New  York  while  he  was  upon  his  death-bed ;  and,  on  two  different  occasions,  a 
delegation  from  the  Synod  waited  upon  him  to  tender  to  him  the  assurance  of 
the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  his  brethren.  He  met  their  kind  salutations  with 
the  warmest  gratitude,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his  deep  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Church,  and  especially  of  their  own  denomination.  He  died  in  New 
York,  in  great  peace,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1838,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Ballymore.  Mr.  Gibson  was  married  to 
Rebecca  Mitehell,  of  Deny  County,  Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children, — 
five  sons  and  four  daughters.     Mrs.  Gibson  died  in  Philadcl{^  in  1835. 
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Daring  his  residenoe  in  Vermont  Mr.  Gibson  published  a  Discourse  of  whi(^ 
the  Mowing  is  the  title :  "  The  substance  of  a  Sermon  {R^eached  at  Baroet, 
designed  to  expose  some  Dangerous  Errors  contained  in  a  Sermon  lately  preached 
and  published  in  this  neighbourhood.  When  the  enemy  shall  oonoe  in  like  a 
flood/*  &c.  He  subsequently  published  another  pamphlet,  in  the  form  of  a  Dia- 
logue, on  U^  same  subject 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  SLOANE. 

Wailbiston,  III.,  October  22,  186S. 

Reverend  Sir :  The  Rev.  William  Gibson,  whose  leading  characteristice  jon 
ask  me  to  describe  to  you,  was  ordained  over  a  congregation  in  the  County  of 
Antrim,  Ireland,  the  same  year  in  which  I  was  born;  and  my  father  was 
among  those  who  subscribed  his  call.  After  I  entered  the  ministry  I  preached 
nine  years  to  what  bad  once  been  a  part  of  his  congregation.  The  first  tiioe 
I  saw  him  in  this  country  was  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  in  New  York,  m 
the  year  1827,  when  age  had  rendered  his  appearance  venerable.  When  I  w«s 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1835,  I  saw  an  old  gentleman  very  much  bowed  with  age, 
walking  in  the  street,  and  the  thought  instantly  occurred  to  me, — "  There  go 
the  remains  of  a  great  Man."  I  met  the  same  man,  shortly  after,  at  the 
house  of  a  common  friend,  and  found  it  was  Mr.  Gibson. 

He  was  a  tall,  good  looking  man,  and  I  distinctly  remember,  when  I  was 
not  more  than  ten  years  old,  hearing  a  gentleman,  (not  of  our  persuasion,) 
after  listening  to  one  of  his  sei*mons,  speak  to  my  father  of  the  fine  appear- 
ance his  minister  made  in  the  pulpit.  His  mind  was  of  the  solid  rather  thaa 
the  brilliant  cast,  and  he  liked  arguments  better  than  metaphors.  He  was 
reputed  a  good  scholar  and  a  well-read  theologian ;  and  in  general  conversa- 
tion he  evinced  a  good  degree  of  intelligence.  He  was  naturally  benevolent  in 
his  disposition — his  hand  opened  readily  as  well  in  dispensing  charities  to  the 
needy  as  in  extending  a  generous  hospitality  to  both  friends  and  strangers. 
He  was  warm  and  steady  in  his  friendships,  and  void  of  every  thing  like 
dissimulation.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  sanguine  temperament ;  and  it 
was  his  inculcating  and  defending  Republican  principles,  with  so  much  vigour 
and  earnestness,  that  finally  led  him  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  seek  a 
home  on  this  side  the  ocean. 

I  remember  two  or  three  anecdotes  concerning  him,  which,  perhaps,  may 
give  you  some  idea  of  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
ministry  he  had  been  preaching  against  Popery — a  Romanist  who  had  heard 
him  manifested  his  violent  dislike  to  his  discourse,  by  going  to  his  lodging  on 
Monday  morning,  before  he  was  yet  up,  and  challenging  him  to  a  boxing 
match.  When  Mr.  Gibson  was  informed  of  the  challenge,  he  came  out  of  his 
chamber  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  the  man, — «  That  is  my  swt>rd,  and 
I  will  never  fight  with  any  other  weapon  ;"  whereupon  the  man's  wrath  cookd 
down,  ho  listened  to  what  Mr.  Gibson  had  to  say  to  him,  and  finally  became 
a  Covenanter.  While  he  lived  in  Ireland,  he  had,  at  one  time,  a  very  sertn 
attack  of  the  jaundice ;  and  a  woman,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  gravdy 
proposed  to  cure  him  by  a  charm.  He  replied,  <<  I  am  ill  of  the  jaundice,  very 
ill ;  but  not  so  ill  that  I  will  go  to  the  devil  for  a  cure."  Having  differed 
with  one  of  his  hearers  in  Vermont,  and  parted  with  him  in  a  state  of  consi- 
derable excitement,  as  he  saw  the  sun  near  setting,  he  said  to  his  wife, — "  I 
must  go  and  be  reconciled  to  Mr.  W."  He  did  go,  and  the  reconciliation  was 
effected.  The  first  time  he  preached  in  Vermont  was  in  1799,  in  warm  poli- 
tical times,  and  the  majority  of  his  congregation  were  Federalists.  Being  a 
9ordial  hater  of  the  British  Government,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Democracj 
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With  so  much  fervour  that  the  people  said  he  was  no  minister,  but  an  emissary 
of  France. 

I  think  you  may  rely  upon  the  above  statements  as  correct,  as  they  contain 
nothmg  but  what  I  either  knew  personally  or  received  upon  unquestionable 
authority.  I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  with  much  respect,  yours, 

WILLIAM  SLOANE. 


ALEXANDER  McLEOD,  D.D  * 

1799_1833. 

Alexander  McLeod  was  bom  at  Ardcrisinish,  in  the  Isle  of  MuU, 
Scotland,  June  12,  1774.  His  father  was  the  Kev.  Niel  McLeod,  who  was 
connected  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  Miuister  of  the 
United  Parishes  of  Kilfinichen  and  Kilvichewen.  His  mother  was  Margaret 
McLean,  dau^ter  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  McLean,  who  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  McLeod,  in  the  same  charge.  Both  his 
parents  were  eminent  for  talenta  and  piety.  The  great  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  tour 
through  the  Western  Islands,  was  a  visitor  at  his  Other's  house,  and,  in  referring 
to  the  circnmstancei  Johnson  says, — **  We  were  entertained  by  Mr.  McLean," 
(by  mistake  he  used  the  name  of  the  lady  for  that  of  her  husband,)  "  a  minister 
that  lives  upon  the  coast,  whose  elegance  of  conversation  and  strength  of 
judgment  would  make  him  conspicuous  in  places  of  greater  celebrity." 

At  the  age  of  five  years,  Alexander  McLeod  lost  his  fether;  but,  even  at 
that  early  period,  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  alive  to  religious  impressions ; 
for  when  the  tidings  of  his  fether*s  death  were  announced  to  the  femily,  the 
child  was  upon  his  knees  in  prayer.  From  that  time  for  several  years  the 
general  conduct  of  his  education  devolved  upon  his  mother,  than  whom  perhi^ 
no  mother  could  have  contributed  more  effectually  to  the  development  and  right 
direction  of  his  faculties.  His  mother,  however,  employed  a  tutor  in  the  house, 
who  immediately  superintended  his  studies;  and  his  uncommon  quickness  of 
apprehension  and  fiicility  at  acquiring  knowledge,  were  indicated  by  the  &ct  that 
he  had  mastered  his  Latin  Grammar  before  he  had  completed  his  sixth  year. 
He  subsequently  attended  the  parish  school  of  Bracadale,  in  the  Island  of  Skye, 
for  three  or  four  years>  and  availed  himself  also  of  the  advantages  furnished  by 
other  schools,  with  reference  to  particular  branches,  which  were  understood  to  be 
taught  in  them  with  unusual  efficiency.  He  lost  his  mother  at  the  age  of  about 
fifteen,  when  he  was  absent  from  home  at  schooL  So  deeply  was  he  affected  by 
the  tidings  of  her  death,  that,  for  a  time,  there  were  serious  apprehensions  that  it 
would  be  the  occasion  of  depriving  him  of  his  reason.  As  he  was  consecrated 
to  the  ministry  in  the  intention  of  his  parents,  he  seems,  before  he  was  six  years 
old,  to  have  formed  a  distinct  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  intention ;  and  of 
that  purpose  he  never  lost  sight,  amidst  all  the  subsequent  vicissitudes  which  he 
experienced.  He  was  always  remaTkable  for  an  intrepid  and  adventurous  spirit, 
and  was  not  unfrequently  confined  by  injuries  which  he  received  in  consequence 
of  too  fi*eely  indulging  it. 

•  MS.  from  bit  fon,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.  MoLeod. 
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Having  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  excel- 
lent education,  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  engage  in  some  occnp^ioo 
that  inight  yield  him  a  support ;  and,  after  having  two  or  three  places  offered 
him,  neither  of  which  possessed  many  attractions,  and  one  of  theoi,  invdving 
some  connection  with  the  slave  trade,  being  repaid ve  to  aU  his  feelings,  he  resolved 
to  migrate  to  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1792,  he  crosBed  the 
ocean,  and  landed  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  ascended 
the  Hudson,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  was  employed  as  a  Teach^  of  the 
Greek  Language  at  St^henectady.  He  entered  Union  CoU^e  in  1T96, 
immediately  vSier  it  was  established,  and  was  a  member  of  its  second  gradoating 
class.  Here  he  maintained  a  high  reputation  as  a  student,  and  enjoyed  a  close 
intimacy  with  several  men  who  were  afterwards  among  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
day  in  the  different  professions. 

It  would  appear,  from  a  Diary  that  he  kept,  during  his  residence  at  Schenc©- 
tady,  that  his  mind  was  at  this  period  deeply  interested  and  exercised  in  spiriloal 
things.  The  probability  is  that  he  had  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  in 
his  native  country,  though  of  this  there  seems  to  be  no  certain  evidence.  It  is, 
however,  matter  of  record  that  within  nine  months  after  his  landing  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  he  wa^  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  became  a  communicant  in 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  was  a 
sermon  which  he  heard  at  Princetown,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schenectady, 
from  the  Rev.  James  McKinney,  who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  this  country 
with  a  view  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  the  "  Covenanted  Reformation."  That 
denomination  was  then  in  the  feebleness  of  its  infancy ;  and  it  was  certainly  a 
striking  evidence  of  young  McLeod's  great  integrity  and  conscientiousness  Uiot 
he  should  have  connected  himself  with  a  Body  which  was  then  only  beginning  to 
be  recognized  among  the  denominations  of  the  country,  when,  by  joining  a 
different  communion,  he  might  have  avoided  many  inconveniences,  and  cook 
manded  at  once  a  much  more  extensive,  and  what  would  generally  be  considered 
more  promising,  field  of  ministerial  labour. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Coldenham,  near  Newburgh,  by  the  Reformed 
Presbytery,  the  fir^t  organized  in  this  country, — in  June,  1799;  and,  as  he 
graduated  only  the  year  before,  he  could  not  have  had  an  opportunity  for  tcit 
extensive  or  mature  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Dr.  Wylie  of  Philadelphia 
and  Dr.  Black  of  Pittsburg  received  license  at  the  same  time ;  and  an  afiectioti- 
ate  intimacy  between  him  and  them  was  kept  up  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

He  was  ordained  in  the  year  1800 ;  and  shortly  after  received  a  call  firm  the 
Congregation  of  Coldenham,  Orange  County,  to  become  their  Pastor.  Among 
the  persons  who  signed  it  were  several  who  held  property  in  slaves ;  and  so 
strong  was  his  repugnance,  even  at  that  early  period,  to  slavery,  that  he  found  in 
the  fact  referred  to  a  sufficient  motive  for  rejecting  the  call.  He,  however,  on 
being  assured  that  the  evil  would  be  immediately  redressed,  consented  to  take 
charge  of  the  congregation ;  and  as  this  brought  the  subject  regularly  before  the 
Presbytery,  the  result  of  their  deliberations  upon  it  was  an  enactment  that  no 
slave-holder  should  be  retained  in  their  communion.  This  regulation  has  always 
continued  down  to  the  present  day.  About  a  year  afler,  he  preached  and  pab- 
lished  a  Sermon  entitled, — "  Negro  Slavery  Unjustifiable ;"  in  which  he  exprsied 
his  views  on  the  subject  with  great  clearness,  and  defended  them  with  great 
power.     This  Discourse  has  passed  through  several  editions,  both  in  this  coanftiy 
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and  in  Qreat  Britain.  At  a  later  period  in  life,  he  carried  out  the  principles 
which  it  maintains  in  the  efficient  support  which  he  rendered  to  the  American 
Colonization  Society. 

He  remained  at  Coldenham  but  a  short  time ;  fer,  in  1801,  he  became  the  Pas- 
tor of  die  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chambers  Street,  New  York.  The 
church  was  in  its  infency,  and  he  was  its  first  Pastor ;  but,  under  his  able  and 
earnest  ministry,  it  increased  rapidly  both  in  numbers  and  in  influence.  He  him- 
self, also,  soon  came  to  be  known  for  his  remarkable  powers,  and  took  his  place 
in  a  constellation  of  the  most  gifted  minds  which  perhaps  the  city  of  New  York 
could  ever  boost. 

In  1809  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Mid- 
dlebury  College. 

It  was  not  strange  that  Dr.  McLeod's  brilliant  career  should  have  rendered 
other  denominations  than  his  own  desirous  of  securing  his  permanent  services. 
Accordingly,  in  1812,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
C^ardcn  Street,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mathews  afterwards  became  Pastor;  but 
he  felt  himself  constrained  to  decline  it  Shortly  after  this,  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  having  become  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  to 
Princeton,  as  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Session  and  Board  of  Trustees,  to  nominate  Dr. 
McLeod  as  his  successor ;  but  this  procedure  was  arrested  by  an  intimation  from 
the  Doctor  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  his  people  or  change  his  ecclesi- 
astical relations.  About  the  same  time  also  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Trustees  of  Princeton  College  to  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics,  in  connection 
with  the  office  of  Vice  President.  But  this  also  he  declined,  still  remaining 
steadfast  to  the  determination  to  live  and  die  among  the  people  of  his  charge. 
Subsequently  to  this,  however,  he  did  lend  an  ear  to  a  project  started  by  the  late 
Vice  President  Tompkins  for  the  establishment  of  a  University  on  Staten  Island, 
and,  had  the  plan  taken  effect,  he  was  to  have  been  the  first  President  of  the 
In5*titution ;  but  the  purpase  was  ultimately  abandoned. 

Dr.  McLeod's  health  had,  for  several  years,  suffered  from  his  excessive  labours ; 
but,  in  the  year  1824,  he  had  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  con- 
tinued for  some  months,  and  in  which  it  was  supposed  originated  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  which  finally  had  a  fiital  termination.  In  the  hope  that  a  voyage  across 
the  ocean,  and  a  visit  to  his  native  land,  might  do  something  to  recover  his  ener- 
gies, he  embarked  at  New  York  in  February,  1830,  and  reached  Liverpool,  aft«r 
a  remarkably  quick  passage,  early  in  the  month  of  March.  He  spent  the  spring 
and  summer  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  was  every  where  met  with  the 
greatest  cordiality,  and  was  cheered  by  seeing  the  feces  of  some  of  his  near  rela^ 
tives  and  the  companions  of  his  youth,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  nearly 
forty  years.  Wherever  he  went,  he  awakened  a  deep  interest  by  his  command- 
ing powers,  by  his  strong  religioas  sensibility,  and  especially  by  his  earnest  efforts 
to  unite  Christians,  holding  substantially  a  common  feith,  in  a  closer  fellowship. 
He  returned  home  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  with  his  health  so  much  improved  as 
to  encourage  the  hope  that  his  life  might  be  continued  for  many  years.  It,  how- 
ever, soon  became  evident  that  the  improvement  was  more  in  appearance  than  in 
reality ;  but  he  resumed  his  labours  with  considerable  zeal,  and  when  his  friends 
urged  him  to  desist,  he  would  reply, — "  I  wish  to  die  with  the  harness  on."  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1833  the  congr^ation,  which  he  had  served  with  great 
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fidelity  for  more  than  thirty  years,  called  his  own  son,  the  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  J.  N. 
McLeod,  to  be  his  associate  in  the  ministry ;  and,  npon  the  consnmmation  of 
this  relation,  in  which  one  of  the  strongest  desires  of  his  heart  was  fulfilled,  he 
withdrew  almost  entirely  from  all  public  labours.  Within  tlu'ee  Qionths  after  this 
e?ent  he  preached  his  last  sermon,  on  the  text, — **  To  die  is  gain."  He  addressed 
his  people  in  public  but  once  after  this,  and  that  in  serving  a  table  on  a  Commu- 
nion occasion,  within  about  two  months  of  his  death.  The  subject  of  his  remaib 
was  the  **  Tree  of  life ;"  and,  while  his  audience  were  listening  to  him  with  most 
earnest  and  solemn  attention,  he  abruptly  concluded  with  this  declaraticm, — 
"  But  I  feel  that  my  labours  in  the  sanctuary  below  are  about  to  dose.  I  sbaSi. 
soon  go  away  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  *  tree  of  life,'  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
paradise  above." 

From  this  period  he  undertook  no  public  service,  but  spent  his  time  in  r^sre- 
ment,  occupied  chiefly  in  those  devout  exercises  which  so  well  beoome  the  spirit 
that  is  about  to  mingle  in  the  scenes  beyond  the  vail.  From  ihe  nature  of  his 
disease  he  anticipated  a  sudden  departure.  In  conversing  on  the  subject  with  his 
son,  he  remarked, — *^  You  need  not  be  surprised,  at  any  time  when  you  leave  me, 
to  find  me  gone  when  you  return."  But  he  added,  with  most  serene  ccHnposore, 
"  Be  not  unduly  moved ;  by  the  grace  of  omr  God,  I  am  ready  for  ^e  change 
They  speak  of  the  grave  as  the  gate  of  death,  but  I  call  it  the  gate  of  life ;  and 
I  know  that  when  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  is  dissolved,  I  have  a 
building  of  Grod,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens." 

The  death  scene  of  Br.  McLeod  was  tenderly  and  sublimely  interesting.  On 
Sabbath  morning,  while  his  son  was  preparing  for  the  pulpit,  a  request  came  from 
the  fiithcr,  then  on  his  way  through  the  dark  valley,  that  the  &mOy  shoold  be 
collected,  and  once  more  approach  unitedly  ihe  throne  of  grace.  The  son  led  in 
the  exercise ;  the  twenty-third  Psalm  was  sung,  and  the  dying  husband  and 
fiither  joined  in  it  with  an  audible  voice.  When  the  prayer  was  ended,  he  tamed 
himself  in  the  bed,  fixed  his  eyes  on  each  individual  m  the  room,  and  then,  lift- 
ing up  his  hands,  pronounced  distinctly  the  apostolical  benediction.  The  &inily 
having  retired,  he  said  to  his  wife  beside  him, — **  It  is  the  Sabbath,  and  I  am  at 
peace."  In  less  than  two  hours  from  that  time  the  earthly  tabernacle  had  fiJleo. 
While  his  son  was  in  ihe  pulpit,  conducting  the  devotions  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
service  was  interrupted  by  the  mournful  announcement  that  the  Father  and  Pas- 
tor was  gone.  The  voice  of  weeping  soon  filled  the  house,  and  the  people  were 
dismissed  to  their  homes.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  1833,  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  ministry. 

Dr.  McLeod  was  the  efficient  patron,  if  not  the  originator,  of  various  Charitable 
Associations.  Upon  no  one  perhaps  did  he  look  with  deeper  interest  than  the 
American  Colonization  Society ;  and  some  have  claimed  that  the  first  coocepdoQ 
of  that  enterprise  belonged  to  him.  He  had  a  primary  agency  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  and 
the  American  Society  for  Meliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Jews  also  received  do 
small  share  of  his  attention  and  regard.  He  appeared  on  various  public  oocasioiis, 
as  the  advocate  of  the  interests  not  only  of  piety  but  of  humanity ;  and  he  wh 
ready  to  co-operate  with  men  of  every  name  in  doing  good,  on  the  broad  basis  of 
general  philanthropy. 

The  followmg  is  a  list  of  Dr.  McLeod's  publications : — 
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Negro  Slavery  UDJustifiable :  A  Discourse, 1802 

Messiah  Governor  of  the  NatioDs  of  the  Earth :  A  Discourse,  -         1803 

The  Ecclesiastical  Catechism, 1806 

The  CoDstitutioD,  Character  and  Duties  of  the  Gospel  Ministry:  A 
Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  McMaster,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Duanesburgh,       -----  1808 

Lectures  upon  the  Principal  Prophecies  of  the  Revelation,  -         -     1814 

A  Scriptural  View  of  the  Character,  Causes  and  Ends  of  the  Present 

War, -         1815 

The  Life  and  Power  of  True  Gt)dlines8 :  A  Series  of  Discourses,  -     1816 

Address  to  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  America, 
on  their  submitting  to  their  consideration  the  Plan  of  Corresponding 
with  the  General  Assembly,  ---.--         1827 

He  also  wrote  Uie  Historical  part  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  Book  of  Disciplme,  Form  of  Covenant,  and  other  public 
documents ;  Six  Essays  on  the  Atonement ;  besides  contributing  largely  to  the 
Christian's  Magazine,  Evangelical  Guardian,  Evangelical  Witness,  American 
Christian  Expositor,  and  other  periodicals. 

Dr.  McLeod  was  married,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1805,  to  Maria  Anne, 
daughter  of  John  and  Anne  (Stavely)  Agnew,  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
McLeod  died  on  the  16th  of  April,  1841,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her  ago. 
They  had  eleven  children,  only  four  of  whom — ^three  sons  and  a  daughter — 
survived  their  parents.  The  eldest,  the  Rev.  John  Neil  McLeod,  D.D.y  k  Pastor 
of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  and  also  Professor 
of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Theology  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church.  William  Norman  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1834,  studied  Law  in  New  York,  and  went  to  Michigan,  where  he  entered 
into  political  life.  He  was  successively  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate,  Assistant  Geologist  to  the  State,  Geologist-in-chief  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  which  service  he  was  engaged  for  three  years,  and 
ultimately,  having  returned  to  Michigan,  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  that  State.  While  holding  this  oflBce,  he  died  of  a 
decline,  at  Mackinaw,  December  29,  1853,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
The  third  son,  Cornelius  Donaldy  entered  the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  but  did  not  stay  to  graduate,  first  studied  Law  and  afterwards  took  orders 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  now  (1863)  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
St  Mary's  College,  Cincinnati  The  daughter,  Margaret  Ann,  is  married  to 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Johnstone,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  now  residing  in  Philadelphia. 

FROM  THE  BEV.  GILBERT  McMASTER  D.D. 

OxpOBD,  0.,  December  7,  1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  An  intimate  and  confidential  intercourse  with  Dr. 
McLeod  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  furnished  me  with  opportunities 
of  knowing  him  well.  To  do  justice,  however,  to  the  character  of  a  distin. 
guished  man,  he  must  be  seen  and  described  in  the  several  relations  he  sus- 
tained, in  the  actions  aiising  out  of  those  relations,  the  principles  and  conditions 
of  those  actions,  their  mutual  bearing  on  one  another  and  on  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life.  To  give  such  a  delineation  of  character  is  the  province  of  Biogra- 
phy ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  it  would  be  too  serious  and  extended  a  task  for 
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me  to  attempt.  Not  having  cither  time  to  review  the  records  of  an  extensile 
correspondence,  or  space  to  contain  their  contents,  all  that  can  be  given  in  this 
letter  is  a  reference  to  some  general  points  of  character,  a  few  extracts  illiui- 
trative  of  them,  and  from  recollections  and  connections  that  cannot  yet  be  follj 
developed. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated — and  this  was  acknowledged  by  all  who  had 
any  considerable  acquaintance  with  him — that  he  was  a  man  of  very  powerfal 
mind ;  well  informed  in  the  various  departments  of  literature  and  science,  of 
liberal  sentiments,  comprehensive  views  and  great  activity.  Though  peculiarly 
ardent  in  his  constitutional  temperament,  he  was  at  the  same  time  remarkable 
for  his  self-command.  The  superiority  of  his  intellectual  powers  and  his  kind- 
ness of  heart,  uniting  with  a  sense  of  duty,  saved  him  from  being  betrayed,  under 
provocation,  either  into  passion  or  utterance  of  unguarded  language.  Of  eith^ 
of  these  the  manifestations  were  rare,  and  then  in  a  very  measured  degree.  To 
his  credit  it  ought  to  be  recorded  that  his  great  mental  powers  and  acquisi- 
tions were  put  in  requisition  to  subserve  the  interests  of  true  religion  and  the 
principles  of  moral  order  among  men.  As  a  consecrated  offering  they  were 
laid  on  the  altar  of  the  Church. 

The  eighteenth  century,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  Dr.  McLeod  ent«^ 
upon  the  field  of  public  action,  did  not,  in  our  country,  furnish  TheologiGal 
Schools,  for  preparing  candidates  for  the  Christian  Ministry.  To  direct  his 
course  of  study,  the  student,  at  the  recommendation  of  Presbytery,  usoally 
selected  the  best  qualified  Pastor  to  whom  he  had  access.  After  having 
finished  his  collegiate  curriculum,  young  McLeod  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the 
guiding  care  of  an  able  and  eloquent  man, — the  Rev.  James  McKinney.  The 
«<  Institutio  Theologia  Elenctica,''  of  Turretin,  was  his  theological  text-book ; 
and  an  extensive  and  well  selected  library  furnished  him  with  material  for 
illustration  of  the  subjects  of  his  inquiry.  He  was  a  very  laborious  student. 
The  structure  of  the  minds  of  the  Preceptor  and  the  Scholar  were,  in  many 
respects,  alike.  The  strong  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  Mr.  McKinney *s  mind, 
the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  his  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty  and  admira- 
tion of  the  gieat  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  Reformation,  with  his  full 
assurance  of  their  final  triumph  in  the  settlement  of  the  moral  order  of  our 
world,  in  both  Church  and  State,  exhibited  in  his  masculine  and  impressive 
eloquence,  were  well  adapted  to  the  rousing  into  action  of  the  yet  latent, 
though  by  no  means  inferior,  powers  of  his  youthful  pupil. 

Dr.  McLeod's  mind  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  investigations  of  Mental 
Science,  and  in  those  inquiries  he  had  special  delight.  Of  the  writings  of  the 
Scottish  school  of  Metaphysics  he  was  master ;  but  of  the  distinguished  Doc- 
tors of  that  school  he  was  no  servile  follower.  With  Reid,  in  his  views  of  the 
Will,  he  of  course  differed.  Of  the  gorgeous  style  of  Stewart  and  Brown  he 
disapproved,  as  being  ill  adapted  to  the  precision  of  metaphysical  thought. 
Of  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  he  thought  much  better.  Of  the  Senior 
Edwards,  of  our  own  country,  both  as  a  divine  and  a  mental  philosopher,  he 
was  a  great  admirer ;  though,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  by  his  criticism  in 
manuscript  on  some  of  the  speculations  of  that  distinguished  man,  his  adnura- 
tion  was  not  indiscriminate.  Dr.  McLeod,  then  a  young  man,  and  very  young 
in  the  ministry,  is  the  "  ingenious  and  learned  friend  "  to  whom  the  venerable 
author  of  the  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  refers,  vol.  II.  p.  453, 
and  whose  notes  are  found  pp.  253—256.  The  first  of  these  notes  respects  the 
misapprehension  of  supposing  President  Edwards  to  be  the  first  Cahinist^  who 
fully  and  thoroughly  avowed  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity.  Edwards  was 
eminent  in  vindicating  this  doctrine,  but  was  by  no  means  its  discoverer — it 
had  been  fully  asserted  long  before  his  day. 
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With  the  younger  Edwards,  while  President  of  Union  College,  Dr.  McLeod 
had  a  personal  and  intimate  acquaintance.  The  Scotch  metaphysicians, 
especially  Dr.  Reid,  on  the  subject  of  Moral  Agency,  Dr.  Edwards  did  not 
greatly  esteem.  In  a  conyersation  with  him,  adyerting  to  the  « Dissertation 
on  Liberty  and  Necessity,"  Mr.  McLeod  ventured  to  ask  Dr.  Edwards  if,  on 
an  important  point,  he  did  not  differ  with  his  father.  The  Doctor  inquired, — 
"  On  what  point  ?"  Mr.  McLeod  having  specified  it,  the  reply  was, — "  Yes ; 
but  though  my  Essay  has  been  twenty  years  before  the  public,  you  are  the 
first  person  I  have  heard  notice  the  difterence."  The  part  of  the  Essay  in 
which  Dr.  Edwards  dissents  from  his  father's  views,  is  the  eighth  chapter,  on 
the  relation  of  the  Divine  agency  to  the  existence  of  moral  evil. 

I  have  adverted  to  these  facts  as  indicating  the  character  of  the  associates 
and  mental  employments  of  Dr.  McLeod  when  he  had  just  entered  on  the 
ministry.  The  acute  and  playful  note  in  the  «  Retrospect,"  on  the  specula- 
tions oi  materialists,  as  well  as  that  which  refers  to  the  relation  of  motive  to 
volition,  intimates  to  us,  at  that  early  day  of  his  public  life,  his  acquaintance 
with  subjects  of  deep  philosophical  and  theological  inquiry. 

Into  the  various  departments  of  liberal  research  his  studies  were  persever- 
ingly  carried.  His  study  of  History  was  not  to  ascertain  a  mere  detail  of 
facts.  His  inquiries  were  directed  to  the  philosophy  of  that  study.  He  sought 
the  principle  that  connected  the  facts,  and  that  influenced  the  recorded  events 
of  time ;  that  he  might  trace  their  connection  with  the  page  of  Prophecy,  the 
policy  of  States,  and  their  bearing  on  the  moral  and  social  interests  of  man, 
and  especially  on  those  of  the  Church  of  God.  How  well  he  succeeded  in  this 
course  of  inquiry  may,  in  some  measure,  be  ascertained  from  his  expositions 
of  Prophecy,  his  Discourses  on  the  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  and  by 
those  displays  of  judicial  talent  witnessed  by  his  friends  and  others  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Church  and  other  places.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  might  refer 
to  a  delicate,  difficult  and  important  case  of  discipline,  some  forty  years 
since,  in  one  of  our  Presbyteries,  in  the  investigation  and  disposal  of  which 
he  was  called  to  take  an  active  part.  Among  others  who  attended  as  specta- 
tors was  a  distinguished  Judge ;  who,  afterwards,  in  a  private  party,  having 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  process,  turned  to  the  Doctor  and  remarked, — « I  knew 
that  you  were  a  diviney  but  I  did  not  before  know  that  you  were  a  lawyer** 
At  a  later  date, — the  day  after  he  had  exhibited  great  mental  power  in  a  legal 
case,  though  not  in  the  forum,  he  was  met  by  the  late  Chancellor  Kent,  who, 
in  his  own  familiar  and  peculiar  manner,  addressed  the  Doctor,  saying, — 

"  Why  Judge  P tells  me  you  are  an  able  lawyer."     "And  why  not, 

Mr.   Chancellor?"  was   the  reply.      "Really,"  added  his   Honor,   "Judgd 

P says  you  conducted  and  argued  that  cause  with  great  ability."     If  an 

acquaintance  with  the  great  constitutional  principles  of  moral  and  social  order 
that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  State,  and  that  ought  to  regulate  the  policy 
of  nations,  constitutes  such  a  character,  then  indeed  Dr.  McLeod  was  a  lawyer 
and  a  statesman  too. 

It  was  his  decided  opinion  that  a  Minister  of  the  €k)spel,  to  be  fully  quali. 
fied  for  his  work,  should  have  the  attainments  of  a  jurist  and  a  statesman. 
That  the  State  is  a  moral  person,  the  moral  creature  of  God,  and  a  subject  of 
his  moral  government,  and  that  Christian  "  ministers  have  the  right  of  dis- 
cussing fVom  the  pulpit  those  political  questions  which  affect  Christian  morals," 
is  his  recorded  and  published  avowal.  But  to  exercise  the  right,  the  minister 
of  religion  who  undertakes  it  must  have  the  requisite  qualifications.  As  an 
apology  for  ignorance  and  rudeness  in  the  ministry,  he  always  heard  with 
great  impatience  a  reference  to  the  Apostles  as  illiterate  and  unpolished  men. 
Such,  he  said,  they  were  not.  He  held  them  to  be  no  strangers  to  the  litera- 
ture of  ther  country,  and  to  belong  to  a  respectable  rank  in  society.    He  ear. 
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nestly  maintained  that  every  clergyman  should  not  only  be  a  good  and  leaned 
man,  but  a  gentleman  also.  Of  such  a  character  he  was  himself  a  fine 
example. 

He  was  well  versed  in  Physical  Science  also ;  and  on  it  he  set  a  hi^  yalne. 
As  I  was  once  speaking  to  him  of  Phynology  and  Metaphysics,  as  two  inte- 
resting and  noble  subjects  of  study,  he  said, — «  Yes,  they  show  man's  rda. 
tion  to  Heaven  and  earth ;  for  in  his  constitution  Heaven  and  earth  onite.** 
His  opinion  was  that  no  man  could  be  a  sound  and  thorough  physiologist,  who 
was  not  a  sound  and  well  instructed  mental  philosopher.  To  a  defective 
acquaintance  with  mental  science  he  ascribed  the  tendency  of  so  many  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  to  a  low  materialism. 

In  his  habits  Dr.  McLeod  was  remarkably  retiring;  in  mixed  companies 
comparatively  silent ;  at  all  times  peculiarly  reserved  and  delicate  m  speaking 
of  himself  or  his  actions.  When,  however,  he  deemed  it  proper  to  enter  into 
private  discussion,  he  never  indulged  in  prolonged  altercation.  The  first  prin- 
ciples of  a  subject  would  be  educed  or  referred  to,  and  if  the  opposing  party 
had  sense  to  see  their  application,  the  controversy  was  ended ;  if  not,  the 
argument  would  not  be  pursued.  In  the  discussion  of  subjects,  he  was  some- 
what impatient  of  entering  into  very  minute  details.  The  principle  he  would 
distinctly  state ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  to  the  man  of  mind  the 
evidence  of  its  truth ;  but  if,  in  the  perception  of  his  position,  there  happened 
to  be  great  dullness,  he  would  seldom  repeat  what  he  had  said  or  attempt  to 
make  it  plainer.  In  such  cases,  it  seemed  to  be  his  purpose,  by  leaving  the 
individual  to  himself,  to  induce  him  to  exercise  his  own  mind.  Thus  I  recol- 
lect that,  more  than  thirty^ix  years  aero,  when  a  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
in  a  private  conversation,  expressed  some  difficulty  in  reference  to  the  do&. 
trine  of  the  Ruling  Elder,  as  generally  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Doctor,  in  his  usual  manner,  stated  the  principle,  and  briefly,  though  dis- 
tinctly, referred  to  the  proof;  but  to  a  continued  detail  of  little  objectionfl 
made  no  reply.  Upon  the  retiring  of  the  individual,  I  asked  the  Doctor  why 
it  was  that  if,  in  these  matters,  one  requested  of  him  a  hundred  dollars,  he 
would  readily  give  them,  but  if  he  asked  a  cent,  it  would  not  be  granted. 
His  reply  was, — «*  He  may  either  make  the  cent  himself  or  do  without  it." 

To  modest  weakness  Dr.  McLeod  was  peculiarly  mdulgent;  but  to  the 
obtrusiveness  of  shallow  pretensions,  or  the  impertinence  of  knavery,  what 
they  came  before  him,  he  would  sometimes  administer  an  exemplary  castiga- 
tion ;  never,  however,  in  a  manner  unbecoming  the  high  bearing  of  a  Chnstiaa 
Gentleman.  Of  this  an  example  may  be  given.  On  a  journey  in  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  one  of  our  chief  watering  places,  we  were  obliged,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  in  consequence  of  a  thunder  storm,  to  seek  a  shelter,  and  to  take 
lodging  for  the  night,  at  a  boarding  house  and  half  tavern,  kept  by  a  man  who 
had  once  been  a  Preacher,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  still  held  a  license  to  preai^ 
Of  this  landlord  Dr.  McLeod  had  no  previous  knowledge,  but  the  impressioa 
made  on  his  mind  by  our  host  was  far  from  favourable.  The  company  present, 
however,  was  respectable ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  relations  and  policy  of  England  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
principles  and  results  of  the  then  late  War,  (that  of  1812,)  still  fresh  in  the 
public  mind.  The  conversation  approximated  towards  an  argumentative 
discussion,  to  which  occasion  was  given  by  the  sentiments  of  an  aged  and 
venerable  gentleman  from  New  England,  expressed  in  favour  of  the  cause  of 
the  United  States.  In  support  of  the  views  of  this  truly  respectable  person. 
Dr.  McLeod  had  taken  a  part  in  the  conversation ;  and  while  he  was  stating 
some  facts  bearing  on  the  subject,  our  preacher  landlord,  in  a  tone  and  manner 
not  the  most  courteous,  interposed,  saying, — « I  do  not  know  that  your  state- 
ment is  correct."     The  Doctor,  turning  upon  him  his  penetrating  eye,  replied. 
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m  his  own  emphatic  manner, — «« Who  doubts  your  ignorance.  Sir  ?  What 
right  haye  you  to  interrupt  this  conversation  ? "  The  rebuke  was  felt,  and 
seemed  to  be  regretted  by  none  but  its  subject.  At  my  private  suggestion  to 
the  landlord,  who  had  requested  me  to  perform  that  service,  Dr.  McLeod 
was  called  upon  to  conduct  the  social  devotions  of  the  evening.  Solicitude 
for  the  health  of  his  family,  disappointment  in  not  receiving  letters  from  home, 
and  the  previous  animated  conversation  on  the  moral  and  social  interests  of 
the  country,  prepared  the  way  for  a  prayer  such  as  is  seldom  heard.  In  the 
combination  of  devotional  sentiment,  comprehensive  views  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  embracing  the  concerns  of  the  Divine  glory  and  the  happiness  of  man, 
and  a  strong  expression  of  faith  in  the  promises  of  God  in  reference  to  those 
subjects,  I  have  never  heard  its  equal.  The  impression  on  all  present  was 
deep  and  solemn.  Our  venerable  New  England  friend  appeared  delighted ; 
drew  up  his  chair  close  to  that  of  the  Doctor,  and  entered  into  an  interesting 
conversation  on  the  prospective  bearing  of  American  institutions,  policy  and 
character,  and  on  the  political  and  moral  condition  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

Dr.  McLeod  was  a  Caledonian  by  birth,  and  he  loved  his  native  land.  He 
was  likewise,  on  principle,  and  in  heart,  an  American  Republican.  An  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  he  always  heard  the 
suggestion  of  its  weakness  with  impatience,  and  used  to  say  with  emphasis 
that  it  is  the  strongest  Government  on  earth,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sustained  by 
the  people.  And  while  he  saw  and  lamented  the  ignorance,  the  weakness  and 
the  vices  which  were  abroad  in  the  land,  he  had  strong  confidence  in  the  exist- 
ing intelligence  and  moral  power  of  the  community,  under  the  benign  provi- 
dence of  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  as  adequate  to  the  saving  of  the 
country. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  sentiments,  while  the  port  of  New  York  was  block- 
aded by  a  British  fleet,  he  composed,  preached  and  published  his  Discourses 
on  the  War  of  1812;  in  which  was  found,  perhaps,  the  ablest  defence  of  that 
measure  which  had  been  given  to  the  public.  He  vindicated  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  principles  of  our  Independence,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  and  above  all,  by  that  of  the  Bible.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
McLeod,  as  a  Minister  of  Christ,  to  state  that  it  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  a 
mere  political  partisan  that  he  put  forth  his  gigantic  powers  in  defence  of  the 
American  cause.  Irrespective  of  all  mere  party  considerations,  he  saw  in  the 
matter  of  contest  great  principles  of  political  and  national  right,  and  he 
believed  that  with  those  principles  were  connected  the  interests  of  the  King- 
dom of  Christ.  In  that  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  on  the  globe,  he  recognized  a  carrying  out  of  a  portion  of  the  old 
Presbyterian  principle  of  the  Reformation ;  and  to  aid  in  its  maintenance  and 
progress  he  was  willing  to  lend  the  labours  of  his  head,  his  heart  and  his 
hands,  together  with  the  influence  of  his  name.  What  his  views  were  in  writ- 
ing and  publishing  his  Discourses  may  be  seen  from  the  foUowmg  extract  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  myself  a  short  time  before  they  were  published :  «  My 
object  is  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Reformation  principles  in  matters  civil 
and  religious.  The  good  of  my  country  is  the  next  object  to  the  good  of  Zion." 
A.nd  in  another  letter,  on  the  issuing  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Discourses, 
he  remarks, — <*  You  will  not  be  so  much  disappointed  about  it  as  many  others. 
It  was  intended  as  a  display  of  Reformation  principles ;  and  I  dare  say  yoo 
will  think  it  the  best  I  ever  made.  The  War  is  but  the  carriage  and  the 
equipage  in  which  the  Old  Covenanter  travels  among  the  cities  of  the  land. 
I  venture  to  reveal  to  you  the  secret  which  could  not  be  long  concealed  from 
your  own  sagacity." 

Vol  IX.  » 
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A  partial  alienation  of  some  of  his  friends  was,  for  a  time,  one  of  the  results 
of  these  Discourses.  Thif>  caused  some  of  our  common  friends  of  other  denom- 
inations to  regret  their  publication ,  because  of  the  impairing  of  his  influence 
among  them  in  what  they  deemed  matters  of  greater  importance.  On  once 
asking  him  if  he  was  apprized  of  the  extent  to  which  his  War  Sermons  had 
alienated  some  of  his  friends  and  produced  regret  in  others,  his  replj  was, — 
"  Yes,  1  know  it,  but  when  they  need  me  they  will  come  back."  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  justice  to  state  that  among  those  who  thought  differently  from  him 
on  the  causes  of  the  War,  were  still  found  a  full  proportion  of  his  most 
attached  friends. 

But  it  was  as  a  Theologian  and  an  Ecclesiastical  man  that  Dr.  McLeod  wis 
especially  distinguished.  As  a  Divine  and  a  Preacher,  he  may  be  judged  by 
his  published  works, — ^his  Expositions  and  Sermons.  In  the  pulpit  he  was 
eminently  powerful— lucid  in  his  explanations ;  logical,  candid,  animated  and 
vigorous  in  his  arguments ;  and  in  the  practical  application  of  his  doctrinal 
discussions,  distinct,  brief  and  generally  vehement.  «  God,"  I  have  heard  him 
say,  **  has  given  me  sensibilities ;  and  when  the  occasion  calls  for  their  expres- 
sion, the  attempt  to  suppress  them  is  to  do  violence  to  my  nature."  Alter 
his  powerful  and  impressive  discussions,  I  have  seen  the  respectable  Preacher, 
a  stranger  to  him,  who  was  to  follow  him  in  the  same  place  and  before  the 
same  audience,  not  a  little  embarrassed  and  agitated,  and  reluctant  to  proceed 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  appointment.  Yet,  while  others  were  delighted  and  edi- 
fied, this  strong  man  was  often  evidently  dissatisfied  with  his  own  performances. 
He  rarely  spoke  of  them  farther  than,  in  confidential  conversation,  to  express 
the  opinion  that  his  talent  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  lay  rather  in  the 
use  of  his  pen  than  in  preaching.  For  a  precise  expression  of  his  thou^ts 
with  his  pen  he  was  very  remarkable.  His  manuscripts  he  had  rarely  occa- 
sion to  correct  for  the  press.  He  studied  while  others  slept,  and  while  many 
talked  he  thought.  Often  have  I  heard  him  express,  in  other  terms,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  declaration  made  in  a  letter  of  November  21st,  1820,  in  whidi 
he  says, — «The  Sabbath  is  my  only  day  of  recreation  and  enjoyment;  or 
rather  the  pulpit  itself  is  the  principal  place  of  my  rest  on  earth.  If  I  did 
not  love  it,  I  would  be  most  miserable."  He  loved  the  employment  of  the 
pulpit,  because  he  loved  Christ,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  souk  of  men: 
yet  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  own  services  there,  because  of  their  defects; 
defects  which  his  audience  neither  saw  nor  felt. 

Profound  in  his  theological  knowledge,  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  aH 
novelties  in  religion,  and  to  all  curious  speculations  in  the  things  of  God.  His 
impression  was  that,  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  science 
of  Theology  had  been  on  the  decline.  He  was  averse  to  the  introduction  of 
new  and  ill-defined  terms  in  religious  discussion,  holding  that  the  authorised 
standards  of  the  Church  contained  her  only  legitimate  vocabulary.  The  old 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  in  their  deep  principles,  but  in  new  combina- 
tions, illustrations  and  practical  application,  as  exhibited  by  him,  often  sur^ 
prised,  while  they  edified,  the  hearer.  He  was  indeed  an  eloquent  preacher. 
With  simple  elegance,  in  vigorous,  precise  and  appropriate  language,  of  which 
he  had  a  remarkable  command,  he  habitually  expressed  himself  in  the  pulpit. 
On  the  various  subjects  of  mental  and  theological  inquiry,  he  had  settled  is 
his  mind  and  always  had  at  command  a  few  first  principles,  guided  by  whidi, 
in  new  discussions,  he  often  gave  exhibitions  that,  to  minds  otherwise  consti- 
tuted than  his  own,  appeared  as  intuition.  The  power  of  discrimination  he 
possessed  in  an  unusual  degree ;  and  he  was  much  inclined  to  connect  in  dis- 
cussion the  principles  of  mental  science  with  experimental  religion.  It  was 
at  his  suggestion  that  the  Theological  Professor  in  the  School  of  his  Chur^ 
was  instructed  to  deliver  to   « the  class  of  students  in  Pulpit  Eloquence  a 
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course  of  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  including  the  science  of  the  Human  Mind 
and  Christian  Experience."  And  in  his  own  ministry  some  of  his  most  instruc- 
tive discussions  evinced  how  much  he  was  at  home  on  those  subjects ;  not  in 
idle  or  amusing  theories,  nor  in  dry  speculations,  but  in  the  unfoldings  of  the 
living  soul  under  the  mfluence  of  a  true  and  living  religion. 

In  labours  he  was  abundant.  Few  constitutions  could  have  borne  up  under 
them.  Three  discourses  every  Sabbath,  an  evening  lecture  every  week,  and  a 
catechetical  exercise  of  the  youth  of  his  church  on  another  evening,  together 
with  stated  pastoral  visits  to  the  families  and  fellowship  prayer  meetings  of 
his  congregation,  until  a  late  period  of  his  life,  formed  the  usual  routine  of  his 
services.  He  was  still  a  diligent  student  and  a  close  observer  of  events.  He 
slept  but  little  and  rose  early.  Naturally  of  a  fine  constitution,  he  was  nev- 
ertheless subject  to  attacks  of  indisposition ;  but  he  rarely  complained,  judg- 
ing the  idea  of  a  sickly  minister  to  be  injurious  to  his  official  reputation  and 
influence.  The  fruits  of  his  labours  were  found  in  the  intelligence,  piety  and 
orderly  deportment  of  the  people  of  his  charge.  His  church,  though  not  at 
that  time  among  the  most  numerous  and  wealthy,  was  peculiarly  well  ordered 
and  ecclesiastically  strong.  Upon  others  their  example  was  salutary.  The 
character  then  impressed  upon  that  church,  through  the  Agnews,  the  Giffords, 
the  Nelsons,  the  Clarkes,  and  their  associates, — names  of  rare  excellence  of  a 
past  generation,  is  still  found  in  the  congregation  now  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  his  worthy  son  and  successor,  the  Rev.  John  N.  McLeod,  D.D. 

As  an  Ecclesiastical  man  he  was  not  less  distinguished  than  as  a  Theologian. 
His  views  of  the  Church,  as  an  organized  Body,  were  enlarged  and  compre- 
hensive. And  when,  in  his  public  ministrations,  he  expatiated  on  the  glories 
of  the  Redeemer,  his  Mediatorial  fulness,  the  extent  of  his  dominion,  the 
riches  and  power  of  his  grace,  and  on  the  origin,  constitution,  relations, 
claims,  influence  and  destiny  of  Zion,  he  was  commandingly  grand.  Of  the 
universal  extension  over  the  world  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  the  visible, 
organical  union  of  the  whole  Church,  his  confidence  was  unwavering ;  and  in 
order  to  do  this,  he  believed  in  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  principles  and 
forms  of  moral  order,  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  to  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
social  constitution  of  man, — God  being  the  author  of  both.  And  that  He 
with  whom  is  the  residue  of  the  Spirit,  will,  in  due  season,  redeem  his  pledged 
promise,  and  that  Zion  shall  then  be  one  united,  peaceful  and  blessed  habita- 
tion, he  did  not  doubt.  In  the  mean  time,  while  he  disapproved  of  a  thought- 
less amalgamation  of  discordant  materials  in  the  Church  of  God  as  unprofitable, 
he  was  an  advocate  of  a  generous  intercourse  among  all  whom  he  considered 
as  holding  to  the  Head,  Christ,  without  compromise  of  recognized  principle. 

The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
department  of  the  Church,  may  be  inferred  from  the  repeated  calls  made  upon 
him  by  both  the  Presbyterian  and  Dutch  Churches;  and  by  the  ofiers  made 
him  of  distinguished  places  in  their  literary  institutions.  An  acceptance  of 
any  of  these  ofiers  would  have  greatly  improved  his  financial  circumstances  *, 
and  his  respectful  refusal  of  them  at  least  proved  that,  with  him,  neither 
avarice  nor  ambition  was  a  governing  motive. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  McLeod,  in  his  writings  and  in  his  public  ministry, 
-was  accustomed  to  deal  only  with  principles  and  characters,  without  descend- 
ing to  ofi*ensive  personalities,  he  was  himself  frequently  the  object  of  personal 
and  violent  attack.  In  writing  to  me  in  reference  to  one  of  these  assaults 
that  had  been  made  upon  him,  he  says, — "  I  fear  not  enemies — I  fear  not  even 
Satan  himself — ^but  I  fear  the  destitution  of  that  greatness  of  soul,  which 
alone  can  build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  troublesome  times."  Of  character 
he  had  a  high  estimate,  and  of  ministerial  character  he  was  peculiarly  tender. 
Of  those  who  acted  towards  him  an  unworthy  part,  he  seldom  spoke,  and 
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never  in  the  language  of  vulgar  abuse.  As  a  proof  of  his  lofty  l>e«ring  in 
this  respect,  I  may  mention  that  he  once  stated  to  me  that,  though  he  had  been 
sixty  times  attacked,  in  his  public  character,  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
yet  he  had  never  replied  or  taken  any  public  notice  of  the  attack  in  a  single 
instance.  When,  however,  character  was  assailed,  he  deemed  it  ri^t  that  it 
should  be  vindicated ;  but  its  vindication,  he  thought,  belonged  to  the  friends 
of  the  injured  rather  than  to  himself;  as  a  man  is  not  likely,  in  his  own  case, 
to  be  the  most  impartial  judge. 

In  his  devotional  feelings  and  spiritual  exercises  there  was  a  peculiar 
intensity.  The  constitutional  decision  of  his  character  was  carried  into  its 
religious  actings.  Of  himself,  as  a  sinner,  he  evidently  thought  and  felt  with 
deepest  humility — of  himself  as  a  siwed  sinner  he  never  appeared  to  doubt. 
The  provisions  of  Redemption  by  the  Lord  Jesus  he  well  understood;  the 
gracious  overtures  of  the  Gospel  assured  him  of  his  right  and  his  obligation  to 
go  to  the  Saviour ;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  he  went  to  him 
in  faith,  and  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  a  stranger  to  that  indecision 
of  mind,  that  languor  of  action,  that  leaves  the  deed  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
whether  it  be  performed  or  not. 

Dr.  McLeod  sensibly  felt  the  ills  of  life,  but  he  evinced  under  them  the 
most  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
give  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  dated  December  9,  1815,  shortly 
after  being  bereaved  of  two  amiable  and  beloved  children  by  scarlet  fever: — 

**  Tour  favour  reached  me  at  a  time  in  which  private  grief  overcame  the  force  of 
public  interests.  On  Tuesday  morning,  my  fine  daughter  breathed  her  last.  She 
DOW  lies  beside  her  younger  sislcr,  where  not  the  fever  nor  the  storm  shall  disturb 
them.  Blow  upon  blow  falls  upon  my  offending  head  and  my  deceitful  heart.  You 
know  how  long  I  have  desired  a  release  ft'om  this  hody  of  death  and  world  of  trials; 
but  ray  God— for  yet  I  shall  call  Him  mine— refuses  my  wishes  and  my  prayers,  aod 
beats  uie  on  the  sorest  part,  by  slaying  my  beloved  babes,  one  by  one,  before  my 
eyes.  I  have  seen  in  the  tortures  of  my  infants  the  hatred  of  the  Divinity  against 
sin;  and  my  works  and  my  prayers,  my  knowledge  and  my  experience,  start  up 
before  my  alarmed  conscience,  as  a  thing  in  which  I  cannot  hope.  Decked  in 
their  impurity  and  imperfection,  it  is  I  who  have  sinned  more  than  these  afflicted 
children  who  are  torn  fVom  my  bleeding  heart;  and  both  the  experience  and  the 
labour  of  my  life  arc  a  burden  instead  of  a  pillar  on  which  my  soul  can  rest.  Oh, 
my  brother,  how  inestimable  is  that  word  of  truth  upon  which  the  faith  of  Godi 
elect  may  and  doth  rest !  To  that  word  I  refer  my  all.  It  is  my  only  comfort,  aad, 
resting  upon  the  offer  of  the  gift  of  God,  I  say, — *  Though  He  slay  me,  as  He  did  my 
children,  I  will  trust  in  Him.'  Excuse  these  effusions  of  a  wounded  spirit.  Too 
know  the  feelings  of  a  father." 

Such  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  McLeod.  Yet  he  was  but  a  man — great 
and  good  indeed,  but  still  a  man.  The  sun  has  his  spots,  and  my  illustrious 
friend  had  his  imperfections.  They  were,  however,  only  such  as  are  incident 
to  our  diseased  nature  in  its  present  state; — the  occasional  manifestation 
of  the  remains,  in  the  saint,  of  « the  old  man," — « the  body  of  sin  and 
death,"  where  the  graces  and  virtues  that  constitute  the  Christian  character 
were  greatly  predominant  and  confessed  of  all. 

To  the  pages  of  his  biography  it  belongs  to  tell  of  his  fine  constitutional 
proportions,  of  his  manly  gait,  his  commanding  voice,  and  persuasive  tones ; 
to  tell  that  when  he  wrote  or  spoke,  it  told ;  that,  when  he  acted,  a  great 
man  was  there ;  and  that  his  moral  worth  was  in  full  accordance  with  he 
mental  power.  To  them  too  pertains  the  record  of  his  connection  with  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  his  time ;  of  his  relations  to  many  of  the  great 
men  in  Church  and  State  of  the  last  generation ;  and  to  note  his  place  in  that 
constellation,  whose  benign  and  splendid  light,  in  a  by-gone  age,  was  so  pro- 
fusely shed  on  the  Churches  of  New  York,  and  throughout  the  land.  And 
when  the  distinguished  names  of  Rodgers,  Livingston,  Mason,  Romeyn,  Linn, 
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Milledoler,  Abeel,  and  others,  are  mentioned,  and  the  register  of  his  connec- 
tion with  them  and  of  their  high  and  mutual  regard  for  each  other  8hall  be 
fullj  made  out,  the  reputation  of  Alexander  McLeod,  as  an  able  minister  of 
the  New  Testament,  will  suffer  no  eclipse. 

I  am,  with  affectionate  respect. 

Truly  yours. 

GILBERT  McMASTER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  B.  WYLIE,  D.D. 

Bellevue,  neab  Philadelphia,  December  28, 1848. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  McLeod,  concerning 
whom  you  ask  for  my  reminiscences,  commenced  in  1798,  and  continued  with- 
out interruption  until  the  close  of  his  earthly  labours.  I  had  formed  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  him  from  the  representations  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith, 
President  of  Union  College,  where  young  McLeod  had  graduated  shortly 
before.  To  this  was  added  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  James  McKinney,  who, 
for  a  short  time,  had  been  his  Theological  Preceptor,  after  he  had  finished  his 
collegiate  curriculum.  I  longed  for  a  personal  mterview  with  one,  of  whose 
character  I  had  been  led  to  form  so  high  an  estimate.  This  desire  was  grati- 
fied, in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1798;  and  then  all  my  anticipations  in 
respect  to  him  were  more  than  realized.  I  found  a  countenance  beaming  with 
no  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence;  a  heart  fraught  with  true  Celtic  nobility; 
and  manners  at  once  courteous  and  entirely  unaffected.  As  T  take  for 
granted  that  you  do  not  expect  from  me  any  thing  like  a  narrative  of  his 
life,  1  will  proceed  at  once  to  give  you  my  recollections  of  what  he  was  in 
Bome  of  his  various  relations. 

As  a  Pulpit  Orator,  Dr.  McLeod's  character  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  of  easy 
dehneation.  He  was  an  original.  He  imitated  nobody.  He  had  no  model. 
He  uttered  the  e£^ions  of  an  elevated  intellect  and  a  sanctified  heart,  in  all 
the  simplicity  that  nature  dictated.  His  talents  were  of  the  first  order.  His 
mental  energy  never  flagged,  even  under  the  influence  of  great  bodily  debility. 
In  his  exhibitions  in  the  pulpit  he  was  not  exclusively  exegetical,  didactic, 
hortatory,  terrific,  persuasive,  but  all  these  characters  were  so  appropriately 
blended  as  to  meet  the  respective  conditions  of  the  auditory.  It  was  not  the 
melody  of  his  voice,  nor  the  flow  of  his  sentences,  that  fascinated  the  hearer ; 
but  there  was  an  unction  diffused  from  his  discourse  which  was  generally 
felt  by  the  whole  audience.  His  vigorous  and  masculine  mind  seized  on  the 
cardinal  points  of  his  subject ;  and  he  enforced  them  with  an  eloquence  so 
fervid  and  vehement  that  few  could  withstand  it.  It  often  descended,  like 
the  mountain  torrent,  sweeping  all  before  it ;  sometimes  regardless  of  laws, 
and  wrapt  up  in  the  excellence  of  its  own  originality.  On  doctrinal  and 
didactic  subjects,  his  arguments  were  strictly  logical,  and  always  cogent. 
While  his  mind  was  acutely  metaphysical,  it  was  never  trammelled  by  what 
may  be  called  the  tUtraism  of  that  science.  His  was  not  the  metaphysics  of 
the  Scholastic  Doctors  of  the  Dark  Ages,  or  of  the  Aristotelian  School ;  not 
the  jargon  of  unintelligibility,  but  clear,  conclusive,  irresistible  deductions. 
During  almost  the  whole  period  of  his  ministry  in  New  York,  he  delivered, 
on  Sabbath  evening,  discourses  in  which  he  discussed  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant topics  of  Didactic  Theology.  The.se  subjects  he  treated  with  so  much 
acumen  and  strength  of/ argument  that  large  and  respectable  audiences,  includ- 
ing not  only  many  members  of  other  congregations,  but  also  ministers, 
licentiates,  and  students  of  theology,  were  in  steady  attendance. 

Dr.  McLeod  loved  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  Often  has  he 
fiaid  to  mc,  in  private  conversation, — "  How  I  do  like  to  preach  the  Gospel." 
He  seemed,  when  in  the  pulpit,  in  his  favourite  element.     For  myself,  I  can 
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truly  say  th&t  there  wms,  in  his  pulpit  serrioes,  a  degree  of  erangeliod  pover 
and  attractioD,  which,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  has  been  rarely  surpassed. 

In  his  application  of  doctrinal  discussions,  the  truths  presented  were 
closely  pressed  home  upon  the  conscience.  Here  he  was  searching,  pungent, 
affectionate  and  hortatory.  While  there  was  consolation  administered  to  the 
penitent,  the  sinner,  pricked  to  the  heart,  was  forbidden  to  despond,  and 
affectionately  pointed  to  the  Balm  in  Gilead  and  the  Physician  there. 

In  EcdesiasticalJudicatories  he  was  always  cautious,  judicious  and  unassum- 
ing. He  expressed  his  views  of  important  subjects  with  firmness,  dignity,  and 
withal  with  that  modesty  which  is  characteristic  of  superior  minds.  Thoneh 
he  could  climb  to  the  mast-head,  and  command  a  wide  view  of  any  solject,  ho 
never  arrogated  to  himself  any  superiority.  His  arguments  of  coarse  wen 
always  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect. 

In  the  social  circle  he  was  a  universal  fiivourite.  His  manner,  though  dig- 
nified, was  not  distant.  He  was  ever  courteous,  kind  and  respectful  to  ^L 
His  conversation  was  always  instructive  and  pleasing ;  and,  although  he  ooold 
not  be  said  to  be  full  of  anecdoteM,  yet,  on  suitable  occasions,  no  one  could 
introduce  an  anecdote  more  appropriately  than  he,  or  relate  it  in  a  maniier 
more  gratifying  to  the  company. 

Dr.  McLeod  was  among  the  more  eminent  writers  which  this  country  has 
produced.  His  published  works  are  an  enduring  monument  of  his  talents, 
learning  and  piety.  His  Sermon  on  Slavery,  his  Ecclesiastical  Catechism, 
his  War  Sermons,  his  Treatise  on  the  Revelation,  his  True  Godliness,  kc.,  all 
bear  the  marks  of  a  master  mind,  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  heart  warmed 
with  the  love  of  God. 

One  or  two  anecdotes  concerning  Dr.  McLeod  occur  to  me,  with  whidi  I 
will  close  my  communication. 

Some  considerable  time  before  his  decease,  he  was  seized  by  a  violent 
disease,  and  was  given  up  to  death  by  his  relatives  and  fi-iends.  I  was  writ- 
ten to,  in  the  most  pressing  manner,  by  several  persons,  to  come  on,  if  I 
would  see  him  again  among  the  living.  I  started  on  Saturday,  at  a  mom^it^ 
warning,  but,  from  the  state  of  the  roads  and  stages,  did  not  reach  Dr. 
McLeod 's  house  till  Sabbath  afternoon.  On  his  first  recognition  of  me,  as  he 
lay  on  his  bed,  apparently  in  a  dying  state,  he  immediately  sat  up  and 
exclaimed, — *'My  dear  Billy," — a  familiar  name  by  which  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  each  other, — and  from  that  time  he  began  perceptibly  to 
recover.  Some  believed  that  the  old  associations  connected  with  << Billy''  had 
formed  the  crisis  of  the  complaint,  or  that  it  led  to  its  taking  a  new  turn. 

In  his  admission  of  members  to  Church  Communion  he  was  particularly 
tender  and  judicious.  On  one  occasion  a  certain  woman  appeared  before  the 
Session,  and,  on  examination,  was  found  so  very  defective  in  knowledge  that 
the  Elders  were  hesitating  about  admitting  her ;  though  all  believed  her  to 
be  truly  pious.  The  Doctor,  having  heard  them  all  state  their  opinions, 
observeid, — <<  This  woman  appears  to  me  like  a  sieve  that  can  retain  nothing, 
but  yet  may  be  purified  by  the  water  that  passes  through  it." 
With  much  respect,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  in  the  bonds  of  our  common  Lord, 

S.  B.  WTLIE. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  BLACK,  D.D, 

PiTTSBUKO,  December  4, 184S. 
Reverend  and  dear  Sir :  Understanding  that  you  are  enga^i^ed  in  preparing  for 
the  press  a  work  to  consist  of  memoirs  of  distinguished  American  clergymen, 
and  believing  that  a  few  reminiscences  of  my  dear  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Alex- 
ander McLeod,  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  I  send  you  the  following: 
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My  acquainUnce  with  the  Doctor  commenced  in  1798,  when  we  were  both 
on  trials  for  licensure.  This  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  friendship,  which 
continued  in  unabated  and  increased  vigour  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was 
a  friend  to  whom  you  might  entrust  your  whole  heart.  He  was  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile.  As  you  left  him,  you  found  him,  the 
same  steady,  unwavering  friend.  Dr.  Wylie,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  McLeod 
and  myself  were  licensed  together.  An  unbroken  and  indissoluble  friendship 
subsisted  among  the  three.  Caesar,  Pompey  and  Orassus  formed  no  such 
triumvirate  as  ours,  for  friendship,  good  feeling  and  real  enjoyment.  Our 
meetings  were  a  jubilee. 

Dr.  McLeod  was  a  scholar, — a  truly  scientific  man.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  That  he  was  a  divine  of  the  first 
order  his  writings  bear  abundant  testimony.  His  works  praise  him  in  the 
gates.  He  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformers.  He  had 
deeply  digested  the  system  of  Theology,  as  he  found  it  in  the  Bible,  and 
heartily  espoused  it.  His  Lectures  on  the  Revelation,  and  his  Sermons  on 
True  Godliness,  exhibit  a  master  mind  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  a 
Christian  at  home  in  the  life  and  practice  of  a  true  believer.  His  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  Universal  Government  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  his 
"  Messiah,  the  Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the  Earth,"  evinces  the  deep  concern 
which  possessed  his  soul  for  the  honour  of  his  exalted  Redeemer.  Nor  was 
he  unmindful  of  the  rights  of  man.  In  his  politics  he  was  an  unwavering 
Republican ;  besides,  he  was  a  Christian  man,  and  therefore  felt  an  interest  in 
the  concerns  of  humanity.  In  his  "  Negro  Slavery  Unjustifiable,"  he  main- 
tains, with  great  ability,  the  position  that  Negro  Slavery  is  al^ke  at  war  with 
every  principle  of  humanity  and  with  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

In  Church  Courts  Dr.  McLeod  was  pre-eminent.  His  chief  excellence  here 
consisted  in  a  deep  and  quick  perception  of  the  point  and  bearing  of  an  argu- 
ment. In  this  respect  his  mind  acted  as  if  by  intuition.  He  saw,  at  a  glance, 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  a  position,  and  no  sophistry  could  elude  the 
ordeal  of  his  keen  perception.  The  fallacy,  however  specious,  his  sound  pene- 
tration instantly  detected. 

He  was  a  punctual  and  most  profitable  correspondent.  His  letters  were 
always  roost  welcome  to  his  friends.  The  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  libe- 
rality and  evangelical  piety,  breathed  in  all,  even  his  most  familiar  communi- 
cations. 

As  a  Preacher,  I  can  honestly  say  I  never  heard  a  man  who  could  enchain 
my  attention  like  him.  His  was  no  studied  eloquence,  but  it  was  the  eloquence 
of  a  great  mind  and  a  great  heart,  acting  in  all  the  simplicity  of  nature.  It 
never  could  have  been  the  product  of  art.  He  addressed  every  power  of  the 
soul,  going  down  into  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  but  it  was  always  through 
the  medium  of  the  understanding  and  the  judgment.  Some  speakers  we 
admire  while  we  are  listening  to  them,  but  we  bring  nothing  away  with  us. 
Not  so  in  respect  to  Dr.  McLeod.  You  could  carry  his  sermons  home  with 
you  and  digest  his  arguments  at  your  leisure.  Take  him  all  in  all,  we  seldom 
meet  his  like.  He  is  gone,  but  his  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  his 
brethren,  who  are  Roon  to  follow  him. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  undertaking,  I 
am.  Dear  Sir,  Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  BLACK 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  MILLER,  D.D. 

Thbologioal  Skminart,  Princeton,  January  80, 1849. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  In  thinking  of  the  appropriate  subjects  of  the  large  work 
on  Clerical  Biography  in  which  you  have  for  some  time  been  engaged,  I  of 
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course  expected  you  to  include  a  notice  of  the  life  and  cliaracter  of  the  late 
Alexander  McLeod,  D.D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Few  names  among  the 
departed  have  a  higher  claim  to  a  place  in  your  list,  than  the  name  of  that 
distinguished  divine.  When,  therefore,  I  was  requested,  as  one  who  had 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  early  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  him,  to 
make  my  humble  contribution  towards  embalming  his  memory,  I  felt  as  if  an 
honour  had  been  conferred  upon  me,  which  I  could  not  too  promptly  or  cor- 
dially acknowledge. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  furnished  from  another  source  with  all  the  desirable 
historical  notices  concerning  his  nativity,  his  education,  and  the  leading  evoiu 
of  his  literary  and  ecclesiastical  life.  On  these,  therefore,  I  shall  not  dwell ; 
but  shall  content  myself  with  merely  stating  my  general  impressions  and  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  as  a  Man  and  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  McLeod  commenced  in  the  year  1801,  soon  after 
he  had  accepted  a  pastoral  charge  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  I  then  resided.  I  had  never  before  heard  of  him; 
but  my  first  interview  with  him  gave  him  a  place  in  my  mind  seldom  assigned 
to  one  so  youthful.  His  countenance  beaming  at  once  with  intelligence  and 
benevolence,  his  attractive  manners  and  his  conversation,  though  marked  with 
a  modesty  becoming  his  age,  yet  abounding  in  evidence  of  intellectual  vigour 
and  unusual  literary  culture,  mature  theological  knowledge  and  decided  piety, 
made  an  impression  on  me  which  I  shall  never  forget.  This  impression  was 
confirmed  and  deepened  by  all  my  subsequent  intercourse  with  him. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  there  was  a  Clerical  Association  in  the  dty 
of  New  York,  which  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  on  Monday  morning  of  each 
week.  This  Association  comprehended  most  of  the  ministers  of  the  different 
Presbyterian  denominations  in  the  city.  The  exercises  consisted  of  prayer, 
conversation,  both  general  and  prescribed,  and  reading  compositions  on  impor- 
tant subjects.  In  this  delightful  Association  I  was  so  happy  as  to  enjoy,  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  Dr.  McLeod  weekly,  and 
seeing  him  in  company  and  conversation  with  the  Pastors  venerable  for  their 
age  and  standing,  in  that  day ;  and  I  must  say  that  the  longer  I  continued  to 
make  one  of  the  attendants  on  those  interviews,  the  higher  became  my  esti- 
mate of  his  various  accomplishments  as  a  Scholar,  a  Christian,  and  a  Divine. 

Dr.  McLfCod  had  a  remarkably  clear,  logical  and  comprehensive  mind.  As 
a  Preacher,  he  greatly  excelled.  For,  although  he  seldom  wrote  his  sermons, 
and  never  read  them  in  public,  yet  they  were  uncommonly  rich  and  instruc- 
tive, and  at  the  same  time  animated,  solemn,  and  touching,  in  their  appeals  to 
the  conscience  and  the  heart.  As  a  Writer,  his  printed  works  are  no  less 
honourable  to  his  memory.  His  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies,  his  Sermons  oo 
the  War  of  1812,  and  his  Discourses  on  the  Life  and  Power  of  true  Godliness, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  publications  of  real  value,  though  of  minor  size,  all 
evince  the  richly  furnished  Theologian,  the  sound  Divine,  and  the  experimen- 
tal Christian,  as  well  as  the  polished  and  able  Writer.  So  great  indeed 
was  his  popularity  in  the  city  of  New  York,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
ecclesiastical  denomination,  that  several  of  the  most  wealthy  and  respectable 
churches  in  the  city,  in  succession,  invited  him  to  take  the  pastoral  office  over 
them.  His  attachment,  however,  to  that  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Body  in 
which  he  began  his  ministerial  career,  was  so  strong  that  he  never  could  be 
persuaded  to  leave  her  communion. 

After  I  left  New  York,  on  my  removal  to  Princeton,  in  the  year  1813, 1 
rarely  visited  the  city,  and  almost  always  in  the  most  transient  manner,  so 
that,  after  that  year,  I  seldom  saw  Dr.  McLeod.  I  had  only  two  or  three 
short  interviews  with  him  at  different  and  distant  intervals.  In  a  few  years 
his  health  became  impaired,  and  not  long  aftier  so  fatally  undermined,  that  he 
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exchanged  his  ministry  on  earth  for  the  higher  enjoyments  and  rewards  of  the 
sanctuary  above.  In  the  retrospect  of  my  life,  I  often  call  to  mind  the  image 
of  this  beloved  and  cherished  friend,  and  dwell  upon  his  memory  as  that  of  a 
great  and  good  man,  from  my  iptercourse  with  whom  I  am  conscious  of  having 
derived  solid  advantage  as  well  as  much  pleasure.  But  1,  too,  must  soon  "  put 
off  this  tabernacle,"  and  then  I  trust  we  shall  be  re-united  in  a  better  world, 
and  be  permitted  to  study  and  to  enjoy  together,  to  all  eternity,  the  wonders  and 
the  glories  of  that  redeeming  love,  which  I  have  so  often  heard  him  exhibit 
with  feeling  and  with  power  while  he  was  with  us. 

That  you    and  I,  my  dear  Sir,  may  be  more  and  more  prepared  for  that 
blessedness,  is  the  unfeigned  prayer  of  your  friend  and  brother  in  Christ, 

SAMUEL  MILLER. 


THOMAS  DONNELLY  * 

1799—1847. 

Thomas  Donnelly  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1772.  He  evinced  an  early  love  of  study  and  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  a 
liberal  education.  Accordingly,  having  gone  through  the  preparatory  studies,  he 
was  entered,  in  due  time,  as  a  member  of  Glasgow  College.  How  long  he 
remained  in  connection  with  that  institution  is  not  known ;  but  he  left  it  before 
he  had  completed  his  regular  course,  and,  in  1791,  migrated  to  South  Carolina. 
He  soon  found  his  way  to  the  North,  and  was,  for  some  time,  a  student  at  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle,  though,  as  his  name  does  not  i^pear  on  Uie  Catalogue,  it 
is  presumed  that  he  did  not  graduate.  On  leaving  the  College,  he  returned  to 
the  South,  and  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
William  King,t  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  one  of  a  Committee  of  the  Eeformed 
Presbyteiy  of  Scotland,  judicially  authorized  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  America.  The  members  of  this  Committee 
having,  in  1797,  constituted  themselves  into  a  Presbytery,  under  the  title  of  the 
*•  Reformed  Presbytery  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  Mr.  Donnelly,  in  con- 
nection with  Messrs.  Black,  Wiley  and  McLeod,  was  licensed  by  that  Body,  at 
Coldenham,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1799. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1801,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Con- 
gr^tion  about  Rocky  Creek,  Chester  District,  S.  C,  or  "  such  part  ci  that  peo- 
ple as  he  should  be  able  to  superintend."  Here  he  laboured  with  great  diligenoe, 
often  visiting  remote  congregations,  not  only  in  Carolina  but  in  (Jeorgia.  About 
the  year  1813  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  Pastor  was  divided,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Reily  was  placed  over  a  portion  of  it,  the  port  which  remained  to  Mr. 
Donnelly  being  known  as  the  "  Brick  Church."  Here  he  continued  to  labour 
for  several  years ;  but,  after  a  while,  in  consequence  of  some  diflSculty,  another 
division  took  place,  which  left  Mr.  D.  with  a  still  smaller  charge,  though  they 

•  MS.  from  Mr.  ThomM  Smith,  of  BloomingtoD,  Ind. 

f  The  Rev.  William  Kino  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland  in  the  year  1792,  arriv- 
ing first  in  South  Carolina.  He  then  came  to  the  North,  and  spent  some  time  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  after  which  he  retamed  to  doath  Carolina,  and  became  Pastor 
of  a  Chnroh  in  Chester  District.  He  was  invited  to  a  Conference,  at  Alexandria,  with 
the  Northern  Ministers,  Messrs  MoKinney  and  Gibson,  bat  died  before  the  time  of  meet- 
ing.    His  death  took  place  on  the  24th  of  Angnst,  1798,  at  the  age  of  aboat  fifty. 
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were  soattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and  the  doe  oare  of  tiioii  fiir- 
nished  him  ample  employment.  The  strong  diasads&ction  whieh  these  people 
felt  with  the  institution  of  Slavery  led  many  of  them  to  migrate  in  large  nnmbas 
to  the  Northwestern  States  j  but,  as  the  infirmities  of  age  were  now  upoo  him,  hs 
thought  it  not  best  to  remove  to  a  new  country,  and,  thoefore,  he  continued  ha 
labours  among  the  few  that  remained,  until  he  was  too  feeble  to  perform  any  fur- 
ther service. 

Mr.  Donnelly  continued  to  preach  until  about  one  year  previous  to  his  death. 
His  last  sermon  was  preached  on  the  first  SabbaUi  in  November,  1846,  and  hs 
last  public  act  was  to  baptise  his  grandson,  whose  death  a  little  preceded  his  own. 
On  Uie  1st  of  January,  1847,  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  aflSscting  deeply  his 
mental  as  weU  as  his  bodily  powers,  fipom  which  he  only  partially  recovered.  He 
was  able,  however,  after  some  little  time,  to  walk  about,  but  he  scaroelj  recog- 
nized his  old  friends,  and  could  speak  only  in  a  whi^)er.  In  the  aatomn  icSow* 
ing  he  was  prostrated  by  a  bilious  afiection,  which,  after  a  few  weeks,  terminated 
finally  on  the  27th  of  November,  1847. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1801,  Mr.  Donnelly  was  married  to  Agnes  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  church  to  whidi  he  ministered,  and  a  lady  of  great  moral  and 
Christian  worth.  They  had  five  children,  four  of  whom  survived  him.  Mr& 
DonneUy,  who  was  greatly  distinguished  for  her  spirituality  and  active  Ghristiaa 
life,  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  1848. 


FROM  THE  REV.  GAVIN  MoMILLAN. 

MoBNiira  Sun,  Pbeble  Gouhtt,  0.,  June  26, 1863. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  Tour  request  for  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Donnelly  has,  I  confess,  somewhat  embarrassed  me ;  for  though  he  was  the 
beloved  Pastor  of  my  youth,  and  I  have  many  reasons  for  being  more  than 
willing  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  yet,  as  I  am  now  seventy-«ix  years 
of  age,  and  as  it  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  I  last  saw  him,  I  have  little 
confidence  of  being  able  to  do  justice  to  his  character.  I  will,  however,  do 
the  best  I  can  in  presenting  you  with  a  portraiture  of  him,  and  I  am  the 
more  willing  to  attempt  it,  as  I  could  hardly  direct  you  to  any  one,  at  this 
late  day,  whose  opportunities  for  knowing. him  were  better  than  my  own 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Donnelly  was  when  I  became  a  pupn  in 
his  school  in  my  father's  neighbourhood,  in  Chester  District,  S.  C.  I  entered 
his  school  at  an  early  age ;  and  as  he  was  my  first  teacher,  (my  parents 
excepted,)  so  he  was  also  among  the  last.  Under  his  tuition  I  studied  the 
elementary  branches,  such  as  reading,  spelling,  etc.,  and  recited  to  him  the 
Larger  Catechism.  The  Bible  was  not  then  excluded  from  the  school,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  sectarian  book,  nor  was  the  school  trammelled  with 
Trustees  or  Directors,  which,  however,  are,  no  doubt,  often  very  requisite. 
The  afternoon  of  every  alternate  Saturday  was  spent  in  reciting  Catechisms 
and  portions  of  Scripture,  which  had  been  previously  committed  to  memory. 
He  was  a  rig:id  disciplinarian  of  the  Old  School,  recognizing  the  rod  as  a 
Divine  ordinance,  and  never  substituting  for  it  modern  inventions.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  inflexibility  of  purpose.  About  Christmas  there  were  several 
well  frrown  young  men  in  attendance  at  the  school,  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  Popish  practice,  too  prevalent  among  the  Scotch  Irish,  of  barring 
out  the  master, — as  the  phrase  was, — ^to  make  him  treat  the  scholars.  They 
barred  him  out,  and  called  upon  him  to  treat ;  but  he  peremptorily  refused. 
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They  even  tied  him,  and  carried  him  down  to  the  creek  to  duck  him ;  but  all 
their  efforts  were  unavailing — he  would  not  yield  a  particle. 

Though  he  was  firm  in  his  opinions,  he  could  not  be  called  either  a  bigot 
or  an  extremist.  He  was  generally  of  a  cheerful  and  social  turn,  and  at 
weddings,  and  on  other  festive  occasions,  his  presence  was  always  peculiarly 
welcome.  In  advanced  life,  through  the  influence  of  disease  and  troubles  of 
various  kinds,  he  became  somewhat  reserved  and  distant  in  his  intercourse, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  less  genial  in  his  spirit. 

Mr.  Donnelly  was  a  man  of  medium  size,  of  rapid  movements  and  of 
unassuming  manners.  He  had  great  generosity  and  nobleness  of  heart,  and 
as  there  were  but  few  benevolent  institutions  at  that  day  in  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lived,  he  found  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  individual 
beneficence.  He  was  a  decided  and  earnest  Anti-slavery  man,  but  by  no 
means  an  ultra  Abolitionist. 

When  the  Reformed  Presbytery  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Kell,  father 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Kell,  Rocky  Creek,  Chester  District,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
being  then  a  student  of  Theology,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  William  King, 
acted  as  Clerk  of  the  meeting.  One  of  the  deliverances  of  this  Presbytery, 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  in  connection  with  a  publication  on  the  causes  for 
Fasting,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  That  abominable  species  of  murder,  even  enslaving  thousands  of  fellow-crea- 
tures for  life,  and  their  posterity  without  end,  and  degrading  them  below  the  brutes, 
is  now  reduced  to  a  system,  and  seems,  by  a  long  prescription,  to  outbrave  a  remedy. 
There  is,  for  the  present,  power  on  the  side  of  the  oppressors;  but  no  power  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed.  What  humane  mind  but  will  mingle  bis  tears  with  those  of 
his  fellow  mortals^  when  he  sees  them  shut  out  from  every  source  of  rational  happi- 
ness, banished  far  from  their  native  home,  torn  from  their  dear  relations,  and  wal- 
lowing in  the  most  abominable  uncleanness,  while  every  means  of  meliorating 
their  condition  is  artftilly  kept  from  their  view,  by  their  insolent  and  murderous 
roasters.  Oh,  America,  what  hast  thou  to  account  for  both  to  God  and  man  on  the 
bead  of  Slavery  alone ! !  Alas ! ! !  When  shall  God  arise  for  the  cries  of  the 
oppressed  ?" 

To  these  strong,  bold  sentiments,  Mr.  Donnelly  gave  an  unhesitating  and 
cordial  assent. 

Mr.  Donnelly  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  correct  logician  and  a  good 
Oriental  scholar ;  but  he  was  undoubtedly  most  at  home' in  the  science  of 
Theology.  His  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was  exceedingly  minute  and 
exact.  And  he  could  tell  the  story  of  the  Cross  to  as  good  purpose  as  any 
other  man ; — ^if  not  in  the  most  finished  and  polished  style,  yet  in  a  manner 
to  make  the  attractions  of  the  Cross  most  powerfully  felt  by  all  classes.  You 
could  not  but  feel  that  every  word  he  uttered  came  fresh  from  his  heart ;  and 
this  it  was  especially  that  constituted  the  power  of  his  manner.  He  wrote 
nothing  but  brief  notes,  and  from  these  he  spoke  with  great  facility  and  effect. 
Dr.  Black,  of  Pittsburg,  used  to  say  that  all  he  wanted  to  ensure  a  good 
sermon  was  one  of  Donnelly's  skeletons ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in  hearing  him 
preach,  he  would  sometimes  take  notes  of  his  discourse,  and  avail  himself  of 
them,  to  some  extent,  in  his  preparations  for  the  next  Sabbath.  At  times  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish  tone,  or  the  Covenanter  and 
Seceder  sing-song ;  but  there  was  nothing,  after  all,  that  seemed  like  affecta- 
tion. He  was  never  verbose  or  tautological ;  never  gave  sound  for  sense,  or 
attempted  to  be  any  body  else  than  himself.  He  was  not  always  equally 
interesting,  and  sometimes  was  perhaps  a  little  tedious.  It  was  thought  by 
many  that,  if  he  failed  at  any  point,  it  was  in  the  want  of  sufBciently  close 
and  pungent  application.  When  he  commenced  preaching  as  a  licentiate,  he 
was  greatly  lacking  in  eonfidence.  The  first  or  second  discourse  which  he 
ever  delivered  was  in  the  Red  Tent,  on  the  Stony  Ridge,  below  Carlisle,  on 
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the  way  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.  I  have  been  informed  that  be  kept  bia  eye  con- 
litaiitlj  upon  his  little  Bible,  scarcely  looking  his  audience  in  the  &ce  at  all. 
An  old  lady  who  heard  him  that  day,  on  being  asked,  after  the  sermon,  what 
she  thought  of  Mr.  Donnelly,  replied, — "He  did  pretty  weel;  but  he  read 
ower  muckle."  He  got  the  better  of  this  extreme  diffidence  afterwards,  and 
greatly  improyed  every  way  in  his  pulpit  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Donnelly  was,  in  other  respects,  a  good  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
was  particularly  attentive  to  the  interests  of  his  flock,  visiting  from  house  to 
house,  and  thus  making  himself  acquainted  with  their  spiritual  condition,  and 
adapting  his  instructions  and  counsels  to  their  various  circumstances.  In  the 
Session  of  the  Church,  (of  which  my  &ther  was  a  member,)  he  was  most  con- 
siderate, and  never  disposed  to  lord  it  over  his  brethren.  He  was  an  excellent 
Presbyter,  was  familiar  with  the  details  of  ecclesiastical  business,  and  was 
once,  if  not  more  than  once.  Moderator  of  the  Synod.  He  was  midoabtedly 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  lights  of  his  denomination. 

Your  brother  in  Christ, 

G.  McMillan 


JOHN  BliACK,  D.D. 

1799—1849. 
PROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  N.  MoLEOD,  D.D. 

New  Yoek,  August  20, 1881. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfblly  ocmpLy  with  your  request  for  some  aooount  of  ^ 
life  and  character  of  my  venerable  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  BlacL  My  idatioiis 
with  him  were  such  that  I  am  at  no  loss  for  material  from  whkh.  to  frmn  the  de- 
sired sketeh. 

John  Black,  a  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (McKibbm)  Black,  was  bom  m 
the  North  of  Ireland,  County  of  Antrim,  October  2, 1768,  and  he  made  his  home 
there  until  after  he  arrived  at  manhood.  The  son  of  respectable  parents,  he  i«- 
oeived  from  them  tlie  rudiments  of  an  excellent  education,  which  he  oomj^eted  at 
Olasgow  College,  in  Scotland.  Having  graduated  at  ihat  seat  of  learning,  he 
returned  to  his  own  country,  but  it  was  only  to  leave  it  for  the  home  of  his  atkp- 
tion.  In  the  year  1797  he  embarked  for  America,  an  exile  for  liberty.  I  hare 
known  many  individuals,  in  almost  every  condition  in  life,  from  the  simple  fitrmer 
or  artisan  to  the  emment  physician,  the  eloquent  lawyer,  and  the  dignified  minb> 
ter  of  reli^on,  who  had  more  or  less  ooDcem  in  the  Irish  Insurrection  <rf  1797- 
98 ;  and  I  have  never  known  a  mean  man  among  than  alL  Coming  to  the 
United  States,  instinct  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  ardently  admiring  oar  re- 
publican institutions,  they  formed  a  fine  and  hi^ly  useful  element  in  oar  growii^ 
population,  and  contributed  their  part  to  the  formation  of  our  nataonal  duuracter. 
Of  these  was  Dr.  Black,  who  was  all  his  life  an  intelligent  repabUcan,  and  at 
home  in  every  thing  that  related  to  the  science  of  government,  the  rights  of  man, 
and  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  country.  It  has  often  been  said  of  him,  by 
good  judges,  that,  had  he  been  of  the  le^  profession,  he  would  have  made  an 
acute  Lawyer,  a  discriminating  Judge,  ot  a  profound  and  influential  Statesmaa. 
As  it  was,  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  some  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  civiliaiiB  of  kia 
own  and  other  States,  and  upon  subjects  of  practical  morality,  axk  as  Siaveiy, 
Punishment,  Citizenship,  War,  Privateering  and  Lotteries,  his  pen  was  often  aod 
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effectively  employed  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  Having  come  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Ml  of  1797,  he  was  employed  for  some  time  as  a  teacher  of  the 
Classics  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  latterly  in  connection  with  the 
University  there.  Having  been  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1799,  he  immediately  devoted  himself 
to  this  work,  soon  passed  to  the  Western  country,  and  settled  in  Pittsburg,  then 
a  village  of  a  few  scattering  houses.  On  the  same  day,  and  from  the  same 
authority,  the  late  Rev.  Drs.  Alexander  McLeod  and  Samuel  B.  Wylie  received 
their  license  as  preachers,  and  the  three  constituted  a  triumvirate  of  honourable 
and  honoured  Ministers  of  Christ,  whose  pers(mal  friendship  continued  while  life 
lasted,  and  whose  eminent  abilities  and  usefrdness  secured  to  them  a  large  meas- 
ure of  the  public  confidence.  Dr.  Black  remained  for  forty-ei^t  years,  and  until 
he  closed  his  life,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1849,  in  the  same  pastoral  charge  in 
Pittsburg.  He  was  identified  with  almost  all  the  literary  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions of  that  city  and  vicinity,  having  assisted  in  laying  their  foundations ;  and 
he  deserves  to  be  recognized  by  posterity  as  one  of  the  early  mcnral  pioneers  of 
ib&t  important  section  of  our  country. 

Dr.  Black  was  rather  below  the  middle  stature ;  but  his  intellectual  head,  his 
penetratmg  and  lively  eye,  his  rapid  and  even  restless  movement,  and,  withal,  the 
decision  that  showed  itself  in  all  his  conduct,  marked  him  out  at  (mce  as  a 
superior  man,  who  had  a  purpose,  who  could  carry  it  out  with  fearless  energy, 
and  who  was  formed  to  exercise  great  influence  over  others.  He  was  an  emi- 
nently social  man.  No  one  could  be  more  serious  than  he  when  seriousness  was 
required,  and  yet  he  was  courteous,  and  even  witty  and  playful,  when  tune  and 
place  allowed  the  indulgence  of  these  qualities.  All  kinds  of  persons  sought  and 
enjoyed  his  companionship,  and  his  place  in  the  various  institutions  with  which  he 
was  connected  was  always  the  working  department 

Considered  in  his  public  and  social  relations.  Dr.  Black  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  been  all  his  life  a  teacher  of  others.  Beginning  with  the  primary  school, 
he  marched  upwards  to  the  Tutorship,  Professorate,  and  Presidency  of  the  Col- 
lege. Classes  of  Theological  students  of  his  own  and  other  denominaticms 
waited  upon  his  instructions,  gratuitously  tendered,  and  when  themes  of  peculiar 
di£5culty  were  to  be  handled,  he  was  the  man  to  whom  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry  would  apply  among  the  first  to  state  and  elucidate  them  before  the 
public  assembly.  Well-read  in  physical  science,  in  medicine,  and  in  general 
literature,  and  a  proficient  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  he  was  also  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  Ghreek  ^d  Latin  languages.  With  the  latter  he  was  qx^cially  fiimiliar. 
He  spoke  it  well,  and  could,  with  ease  and  elegance,  transfer  the  English  into  it, 
and  vice  versa,  I  have  known  him  prepare,  at  a  sitting,  a  form  of  diploma  for  a 
College,  and  at  another  a  pre&ce  for  a  book  in  that  language.  The  Latin  intro- 
duction to  Rabbi  Leeser's  issue  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  last  printed,  Philadelphia 
edition,  is  fix>m  his  pen.  Li  his  teachings  Dr.  Black  showed  great  power  of 
analysis.  He  aimed  at  making  his  pupils  understand  fundamentab,  and,  accurate 
himself  in  every  thing,  he  sought  to  give  a  taste  for  accuracy  to  others.  It  is 
rare  that  a  philosoj^ical  acquaintance  with  the  genius  of  the  language  tau^t, 
and  a  minute  knowledge  of  its  grammatical  mechanism,  are  found  together  in  the 
same  man,  as  was  the  case  with  Dr.  BlacL  He  never  heard  a  grammatical 
blunder  committed  that  he  did  not,  if  possible,  correct ;  and  his  dear  friends, 
Drs.  Wylie  and  MoLeod,  were  aooustomed  fiEimiliarly  to  call  him  **graphOj^^  tho 
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Oredc  word  from  which  grammar  is  derived,  as  expressive  of  his  attanuneiite  id 
this  kind  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Black,  too,  took  delist  in  oommmiiosting  knowl- 
edge to  others.  I  have  known  him  spend  an  homr  in  tea<^ing  the  letters  or  ^ 
stops  to  a  little  child  in  the  house  of  a  fiiend  where  he  was  as  a  visitor;  and 
agam  and  again  sitting  op  all  night  to  elucidate  an  ahstruse  sabject  in  Theology 
to  an  ^Miniring  Divinity  student.  No  wonder  that  his  pupils  loved  him,  and  tint 
there  are  so  many,  East  and  West,  who  cherish  his  memory  with  prdoiHid 
affection. 

Dr.  Black  held  the  Chair  of  Ladn  and  Greek  in  the  Western  Universi^  at 
Pittsburg,  from  its  establishment  until  his  resignation,  on  making  a  visit  to 
Europe  in  1882 ;  and,  on  the  death  of  his  early  friend,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Brace,  be 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  President  of  Duquesne  College,  Pittsburg :  of  the, 
he  accepted,  cmly  to  graduate  the  then  existing  Senior  Class,  and  then  retired 
altogether  from  the  field. 

As  a  Controvertist,  with  both  tongue  and  pen.  Dr.  Black  was  for  years  distin- 
guished. He  attacked  the  errors  and  vices  of  the  day  with  entire  fearkesoeaB, 
and  was  never  at  a  loss  for  weapons  of  oflfemdve  or  defensive  warfiure.  Few  mea 
wished  to  encounter  him  a  second  time  in  argument,  and  he  had  great  taet  m 
discovering  the  charscter  of  his  qiponent  and  his  audience.     It  is  narrated  of  lum 

that  he  thus  disposed  of  a  noisy,  obtrusive  individual,  who  called  himself  a 

Preacher.  They  were  travelling  together  in  a  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  River. 
The  Preadier  had  gathered  a  crowd  around  him,  and  had  confounded  one  or  tm 
plain  men  who  had  attempted  some  reply  to  his  dechunation.  He  proposed  to 
prove  his  doctrine  from  Scripture,  quoted  large  portaons  of  it,  and,  in  ekobg, 
challenged  all  present  to  reply  if  they  could,  to  his  arguments.  At  tliis  moment 
Dr.  Black,  wbo  had  been  looking  on  from  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  stepped  fermrd 
and  said  that  he  had  a  word  to  say.  He  then,  with  great  gravity,  b^an  and 
repeated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  I.  Chronicles,  composed  ahnoat 
entirely  of  hurd  names.  The  wonder  of  the  people  was  excited ;  and,  as  the 
Doctor  ceased  abruptly,  his  opponent  asked,  with  excitement, — *^  What  has  all  this 
to  do  with  the  subject  ?  "  *«  N:thing  at  all,"  said  the  Doctor,  " but  you  quoted 
Scripture,  and  so  have  I,  and  mine  is  just  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  yom&" 
The  ridicule  told  eflSsctively,  the  company  di^rsed  with  a  shout  of  laaghter,  and 
the  Doctor,  who  judged  that  this  was  the  only  proper  mode  of  dispoeuig  of  the 
matter,  retired  to  his  state-room. 

On  the  floor  of  a  Church  Judicatory  few  men  were  superior  to  Dr.  Black.  He 
had  studied  minutely  the  principles  and  usages  of  Predbyterial  regimep.  He  under- 
stood the  order  of  judicial  proceeding.  His  recollections  of  pieoedents  wis 
remarkably  accurate,  and  therefore  oases  of  discipline  were  disaitangled  finom  their 
difficulties,  and  reduced  to  their  equitable  princif^  with  great  fiuality,  by  his 
judicious  remarks  and  management  He  demanded  punotiliovely  the  observanee 
of  the  due  order,  and  viewed  the  proper  forms  of  judicial  proceeding  as  ^  safe- 
guards of  personal,  conscientious  liberty.  When  the  judicaUxy  of  whidi  be  was 
a  member  would  become  confused  and  at  a  stand,  as  such  Bodies  often  do,  he 
was  the  man  who  could  show  them  the  way  of  consistent  evasion.  *'  The  Direo- 
tory  for  Worship,"  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnidi,  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Black,  and  he  served  for  many  years  as  the  Stated  Clerk  of  her  Supreme  Jodicatcxy. 

But  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  Ministry  was  Dr.  Black's  dioseo  empfejuent 
This  engaged  all  his  versatile  talents,  and  to  this  all  his  otiier  et^agements  were 
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sabordinated.  When  be  took  charge  of  some  dosen  fionilies  of  Befimned 
Prosbyterianfi  in  Pittsbnrg  and  its  vioinity,  they  compoBed  the  cml j  oongregatioD 
of  that  Christian  denomination,  West  of  the  All^ieny  Mountains.  He  lived 
to  see  three  Presbyteries  of  that  Church  in  what  had  been  his  personal  field  of 
missionary  labour.  Over  this  field  he  often  rode  thousands  of  miles  each  year. 
He  eveiy  where  preached  the  Word,  and  was  univergally  acceptable  to  the  people, 
who  gathered,  in  large  numbers,  to  hear  him. 

Dr.  Black's  preaching  talents  were  of  a  high  order.  He  was  a  distinct,  plain, 
fluent  speaker,  alwa3rs  interesting  and  <^n  eloquent  and  powerful.  Full  of 
knowle<%e  of  his  subject,  argumentative,  learned,  original,  s^-possessed,  he  was 
equally  at  home  whether  discussing  a  doctrine,  urging  a  duty,  solving  cases  of 
conscience,  or  elucidating  the  experiences  and  dispensmg  the  consolations  of  the 
Christian  life.  Having  a  lively  imagination,  he  dealt  largely  in  allegoiy,  and 
would  sometimes  enrapture  his  audience  with  his  descriptions  ci  Scripture 
scoiery,  and  figurative  exhibitions  of  the  evils  or  graces  of  their  own  hearts.  As 
he  advanced  in  life,  his  spirituality  and  directness  increased,  and  aged  Christaana 
were  specially  delighted  with  his  ministrations.  One  of  his  most  ma^ed 
diaracteristics  as  a  Preacher  was  his  extreme  readiness.  It  was  commonly  said 
by  his  brethren  that  Dr.  Black  never  refused  an  invitation  to  preach,  and  this 
was  almost  literally  true.  By  day  or  by  night,  in  the  house  or  by  the  way,  to  a 
handful  or  a  crowd,  and  often  in  circumstances  that  would  have  deterred  most 
men  from  a  public  appearance,  he  was  ready  to  stand  forth  and  proclaim  the 
Oospel  of  his  Saviour.  Often  has  he  released  from  a  trying  service  a  younger 
brother,  who  had  not  had  time  to  make  his  needful  preparation,  and  when  others 
fiuled  in  discharging  their  public  appointments,  he  was  ready  to  become  their  substi- 
tute. At  a  certain  time  he  was  engaged  to  preach  in  the  country,  at  a  distance  from 
his  own  house.  He  had  selected  from  a  number  of  scraps  of  paper,  one  on  which  was  the 
subject  that  he  designed  to  speak  upon.  Having  set  out  on  horseback  with  a  brother, 
the  time  was  engrossed  in  conversation,  until  they  came  within  sight  of  the  place, 
where  the  people  were  already  assembling.  On  looking  for  his  Bible  and  memoran- 
dum, it  was  found  that  both  were  forgotten,  and  the  subject  had  sli{^d  from  hi» 
memory.  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  said  the  Doctor  to  his  brother,  with  some  emotion, — 
"  I  have  forgotten  not  only  my  sermon,  but  even  my  text"  "  It  is  likely  there  will 
he  a  Bible  there,"  said  the  brother  laconically, — -"  there  are  texts  enou^  in  it,  and 
I  expect  you  will  be  able  to  find  one,  and  a  sermon  too."  And  so  it  was.  He 
preached  with  great  freedom  upon  a  different  subject  from  the  one  intended,  as 
was  afterwards  ascertained.  After  sermon,  an  intelligent  female  came  to  him 
with  joy,  told  him  she  had  been  greatly  troubled  on  the  very  subject  of  which 
he  had  bo^  treating,  and  thanked  God  for  sending  him  there  to  quiet  her  dis- 
turbed heart  On  another  occasion,  when,  on  a  visit  to  Belfast,  in  Ireland,  in 
1882,  being  in  the  house  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Alexander,  D.D.,  of  the 
Bcformed  Presbyterian  Church  there,  he  was  informed  by  his  host  that 
he  had  an  appointment  to  prea<^  and  baptize  at  a  short  distance  frt)m 
town,  and  was  asked  to  accompany  him.  Other  ministers  were  present,  and, 
as  they  came  within  si^t  of  the  place  of  meeting.  Dr.  Alexander  inquires, — 
"Who  is  to  preach?"  "Yourself,"  says  Dr.  Bbick.  "No,"  pejiies 
Pr.  Alexander,  "the  people  must  hear  the  stranger."  Though  at  first 
diqpfeaaed  at  being  so  muoh  taken  by  surprise,  Dr.  Black  yielded  to  the  impor- 
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tnnity  of  his  fnends,  wbo  knew  their  man,  »od,  altiioa^  not  expeedng  to  praMsh, 
he  disooaned  most  ingenioiislj  and  aatis&otonlj,  for  neaiiy  an  hoar,  on  the  mb- 
jeot  of  Infimt  Baptism,  nntil  all  were  delighted  or  surprised.  Bat  I  will  ffw 
one  other  example.  ]>r.31ack  had  been  appcxnted  by  his  diordi  to  refweseBt 
them  in  the  Union  Convention  of  Reformed  Chnrohes.  Its  ammal  meedn^ 
were  q)ened  by  a  Sermon  appointed  the  preyious  year.  At  ooe  of  tbeee  meet- 
ing the  person  appointed  did  not  appear.  The  hour  had  arrived,  and  m  brge 
congregation,  including  many  nunisters  of  the  Oospel,  were  present,  but  no 
Preadiw  presented  himself  Dr.  Black  was  i^)pealed  to  and  urged  to  prBieh. 
He  said, — **  No,  I  am  at  home, — scnne  of  the  strang^v  must  do  it ;"  and  this 
he  declined.  He,  however,  added,  as  the  person  who  a{^lied  to  him  was  passbg 
away,  ^*  If  no  one  else  can  be  found  to  do  it,  yon  may  come  back  to  nie.'^  A& 
excused  themselves — ^it  did  come  back  to  the  Doctor.  With  great  solemnity  be 
took  the  pulpit,  and  preached  a  most  admirable  sermon,  and  what  was  eeped^ 
striking  to  all,  was  its  remarkable  appropriateness  to  the  time,  plaoe  and  eireniB> 
stances;  and  the  whole  produced  a  great  impression. 

Dr.  Black  was,  indeed,  a  man  for  all  occasions.  And  this  diaracterisde  and 
uncommon  readiness  was  the  result,  not  of  recklessness  nor  love  of  ostentatioD, 
nor  reliance  on  good  m^noiy, — ^for  he  never  wrote  out  or  memoriaed  his  dis- 
courses,— ^but  it  came  from  his  possessing  very  many  of  the  hi^iier  order  of  mei^ 
and  gracious  qualifications.  He  was  ready,  because  he  had  a  full  mental  store- 
house,— the  power  of  abstraction,  the  gift  of  hmgnage,  a  great  command  of  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind,  and,  above  all,  a  strong,  humble  and  unwavering  depend- 
ence on  the  help  of  Chxl's  Holy  Spirit.  He  preached  because  be  loved  the 
W(H^,  and  had  found,  by  repeated  trial,  that  he  had  from  God  ihe  ready  power 
to  perform  it.  And,  yet.  Dr.  Black  prepared  to  preach.  He  was  always  pre- 
paring. His  studies  were  never  finished,  and,  to  the  dose  of  his  life,  he  was  a 
laborious  student  His  vie?FS  of  the  Christian  ministiy  were  too  high  to  admit 
of  ihe  attempt  to  serve  (}od  with  what  had  cost  him  nothing.  He  selected  his 
subject,  elaborated  it  in  his  mind,  need  all  available  hdps,  wrote  upon  paper  an 
extended  skebton,  and  so  went  to  the  desk  to  speak  on  God's  behalf  to  amnera. 
He  preadied  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  then  died  with  the  harness  on. 

Dr.  Black's  life  was  too  active,  and  too  much  engrossed  widi  mahifiuioas 
cares,  to  eflfect  mudi  as  an  author.  And  yet  few  men  are  more  frequently  caOdi 
to  |Hint  their  qpoken  discourses.  He  wrote  largely  for  the  oewspapere  and 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  he  left  behind  hhn,  as  nH)re  permanent  moanments  of 
his  industry  and  learning,  an  extended  Discourse  on  **  Church  Fellowship ;  '<  Hie 
Bible  Against  Slavery ;"  **  Two  Discourses  on  tiie  Baptist  Controversy ;"  and 
one  on  **  The  Duration  of  ihQ  Mediatorial  Kingdom."  This  kst  is  a  remarka- 
ble production.  It  was  preached  at  the  request  of  several  ministers  of  vanoos 
denominations  in  Pittsburg  and  the  vicinity,  and,  althou^  written  when  die 
author  was  entering  his  eightieth  year,  shows  all  the  fr^ness  and  activi^  of 
earlier  days.  "  Is  Dr.  Black  wearing  out  ?"  a  mutual  friend  inquired  of  Dr. 
Gilbert  McMaster,  his  old  associate.  ^  Dr.  Black  will  never  loemr  outj*^  rallied 
Dr.  McMtster ;  "  when  the  time  comes,  he  will  go  auX^  And  so  it  prov^ 
The  lamp  of  life  was  suddenly  blown  out  by  the  storm  (^  disease,  sent  immediatdy 
frt)m  God.  It  was  not  left  to  wear  down  and  exjure,  after  long  flidcering  in  ita 
socket.  And  Dr.  McMaster  has  gone  out  toa  But  stars  set  to  rise  i 
they  do  Jiot  perish. 
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Dr.  Black  ivas  married  to  Elizabeth  Wataon,  dau^ter  of  Andrew  and  Maiw 
garet  (Thomson)  Watson,  of  Pittsbmrg.  They  had  ten  children,  ei^t  of  whom 
survived  both  parents.  Three  of  the  sons  became  Clergymen,  and  one  a  Lawyer, 
and  one  a  Physician.  John  died  on  the  15th  of  August,  1828,  in  the  twenty^ 
third  year  of  his  age,  soon  after  becoming  a  licentiate  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church.  Andrew  Watson  was  graduated  at  the  Western  Universily 
(Pittsburg)  in  1826;  was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of 
Pittsburg,  in  the  winter  of  1828 ;  and,  after  travelling  extensively  in  the  West 
and  South,  was  Ordained,  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Congregations  of  Shenango 
and  Neshannock.  Pa.,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1832.  He  was  married  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1835,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Roseburgh,  of 
Pittsburg.  In  1839  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  then  newly  organized  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.  While  Pastor  of  this  church,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Chaplain,  or  Moral  Instructor,  in  the  Penitentiary 
of  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  several  years  discharged  its 
duties  with  success.  In  1852  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Rutgers  College.  In  1855  he  resigned  his  charge  in  Allegheny, 
and  accepted,  for  a  year,  the  agency  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  for  several 
of  the  Northern  Counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
received  invitations  to  settle  in  Chicago  and  several  other  places,  all  of  which  he 
declined.  At  a  meeting  of  the  (General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  held  in  Cedarville,  0.,  in  June,  1857,  he  received  the  i^)pointment  of 
delegate  to  the  sister  churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  of  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  to  the  Conference  of  Evangelical 
Christians  meeting  in  Berlin,  Prussia.  These  app(»ntments  he  fulfilled  with  great 
fideUty  and  acceptance.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Greneral  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  held  in  Eden,  Bl.,  in  June,  1858,  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Ezegetical,  Historical  and  Evangelistic  Theology  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  under  their  care.  He  was  preparing  for  the  duties  thus  devdved  upon 
him  by  a  unanimous  act  of  the  highest  judicatoiy  of  his  Church,  when  he  was 
called  to  his  reward.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  September,  1858,  just  entering 
his  fifty-first  year.  He  was  an  able,  learned  and  judicious  man,  and  an  earnest, 
eloquent  and  popular  preacher. 

Samuel  WyUe  was  graduated  at  the  Western  University  in  1835,  became  emi- 
nent in  the  profession  of  Law,  was  a  Judge,  and  GovenuNr  of  Nebraska  Territory. 
He  was  also  a  Colonel  of  Volunteers  in  the  Mexican  War.  When  the  Southern 
Kebellion  broke  out  he  accepted  the  command  of  a  Regiment  of  Yolunteera 
from  his  native  city,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  field.  He  was  killed  by  a 
rifle  ball,  when  gallantly  leading  his  regiment  in  a  charge  against  the  enemy, 
before  Richmond,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1862,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  hi^y  gifted,  learned,  eloquent,  courageous,  and  intensely  patriotic. 

Bcbert  John,  the  fifth  son,  was  graduated  at  the  Western  University  in  1840 
or  1841 ;  studied  Theology  partly  under  the  direction  of  his  &ther,  and  partly  in 
the  S^ninaiy  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  WyUe.  He  was  licensed,  by  the  Reformed  Presbytery  (rf  Pitts- 
burg, in  October,  1843,  and,  having  preached  with  acceptance  in  various  parts 
rf  the  Church  until  January,  1847,  he  received  a  call,  at  that  time,  to  become 
the  Pastor  of  the  Third  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Having 
accepted  this  call,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  22d  of  April  foUowiog. 
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In  Auguflt,  185S,  he  wm  muted  in  marriage  with  Susan  Jolia  ]Mbna,  dm^Aet 
of  the  late  Dr.  S.  B.  Wjlie,  and  they  heoame  the  patents  d[  three  ehilibai. 
Mr.  Black  ooDUnoed  to  labour  with  great  dihgenoe  and  fiddity  till  he  was  dis- 
abled by  the  malady  which  terminated  in  his  death.  He  died  on  the  lOtib  of 
October,  1860,  in  the  forty-fifih  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  nun- 
istry.  He  was  an  able,  eloquent  and  hi^y  popokr  Preacher,  and  his  eazfy 
demise  was  deejpLj  lamented.  One  of  Dr.  Black's  dan^it^s  is  manied  to  a 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Sanmd  Wylie,  of  Eden,  HI 

Very  respectfolfy  yoms, 

J.  N.  MoLEOD. 


SAMUEL  BROWN  WYLIE,  D.D.* 

1799—1852. 

Samuel  Brown  Wylie,  a  son  of  Adam  and  Margaret  WylSe,  was  bom  m 
Moylarg,  near  Ballymena,  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  May  21,  1773.  Ek 
&ther  was  a  fiumer  m  easy  circumstances,  and  both  his  parents  were  exemplary 
members  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  Ws  religious  edncalion  ios 
Tery  carefully  attended  to  in  the  family,  and  the  influence  of  an  elder  sister  had 
nrach  to  do  in  moulding  his  Christian  character  and  determinmg  his  choioe  of 
the  ministry  for  a  profession.  After  having  gone  through  the  reqnsite  oomse 
of  preparation, — during  which  time  he  was  himself  en^iged  as  a  teadier, — he 
entered  Glasgow  College,  where  he  distinguished  himself  much  as  a  sdn^ar,  and 
graduated  as  Master  of  Arts  in  April,  1797.  After  his  graduation  he  engaged  in 
teaching  a  school  in  Ballymena,  and  continued  thus  employed  nntil  he  was  ocm- 
pelled  to  fly  from  his  native  land  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  ^  efforts 
made  in  fiivour  of  Irish  independence. 

Mr.  Wylie  landed  at  Newcastle,  Del.,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1797,  after  a 
passage  of  twenty  days.  Notwithstanding  the  Yellow  Fever  was  tiien  prevaSing 
in  Philadelphia,  he,  with  one  of  his  fellow-emigrants,  after  a  lew  days,  started  fv 
the  city  on  foot,  and  arrived  there  on  the  3l6t.  Within  about  six  weeks,  throng 
the  kindness  of  a  venerable  man  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching  a  school  in  Cheltenham,  about  ten  miles  N<»rth  ci  the  city.  Here  he 
remained  until  the  Ml  of  1798.  when  he  was  appointed  a  Tutor  in  tibe  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  afterwards  established  a  private  academy,  whidi  he  tan^ 
with  great  success  for  many  years.  In  1828  he  became  Professor  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Languages  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  held  the  place  nntil 
1845,  when  he  ceased  from  its  active  duties,  and  became  Professor  emertius.  On 
the  organization  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Pieebyterian 
Church,  in  1808,  he  was  appointed  a  ProfessOT  in  that  institution,  and  hdd  the 
office  until  his  resignation  of  it  in  1851.  He  was  engaged  as  a  teacher,  with 
only  some  slight  interruptions,  during  a  period  of  npwards  of  axtj  years. 

He  studied  Theology,  after  he  came  to  this  countiy,  nnder  ^  care  of  tiie 
Beformed  Presbytery,  and  was  Hoensed  to  |Hreach,  by  that  Body,  at  Gddenham, 

•  MS.  from  liif  fon,  Rer.  Dr.  Wylie,  of  Pbiladelphi*.— Dr.  HeLeod'a  Fva.  IKm. 
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Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1799.  He  preached  some  time  in 
WaUdll,  N.  Y.,  and  assisted  Mr.  McKinney  at  a  communion  in  Galway,  and,  in 
the  winter  of  1799-1800  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  preached  for  a  while 
to  a  small  congregation  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  which  had  been 
organized  in  1798.  He  was  ordabed  at  Ryegate,  Yt.,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1800,  and  immediately  after  made  an  extensive  tour  to  the  West  and  South.  He 
was  sent  on  this  mission,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  James  McKinney,  to  carry 
into  efkct  the  decision  of  the  hi^^  judicatoiy  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  prohibiting  any  of  its  members  from  holding  slaves.  In  1802  he  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  from  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
to  the  sister  Churches  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  he  visited  those  countries 
again  in  1845.  His  first  and  only  pastoral  charge  was  in  Philadelphia,  to  which 
he  was  called  in  1802,  and  which  he  retained  till  the  close  ci  his  life.  He  was, 
however,  partially  relieved  from  his  labours  in  1843,  by  having  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Theodore  W.  J.  Wylie,  associated  with  him  as  a  oolleagne. 

He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1806.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  Dickinson  College,  in 
1816.  He  was  chosen  Professor  of  I^anguages  in  that  College,  but  declined  the 
i^pointment. 

In  1847,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  arrival  in  this  country,  his  many  friends, 
in  his  congregation  and  out  of  it,  held  a  public  meeting  in  the  church,  and  pre- 
sented him,  in  token  of  their  affectionate  respect  and  veneration,  with  a  service 
of  plate  and  a  purse  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  goM. 

Dr.  Wylie  oontmued  to  preach  with  unabated  mental  power,  snd  with  his  usual 
earnestness  of  manner,  until  within  four  months  of  his  death.  In  the  immediate 
prospect  of  his  departure  he  exhibited  the  utmost  composure  of  spirit,  the  deepest 
humility,  and  the  most  joyful  and  triumphant  confidence  in  his  Redeemer.  He 
died,  fix>m  general  debility  and  sufiusiim  ci  the  heart,  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1852,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  Woodland  Cemetery, 
his  Funeral  being  attended  by  crowds  of  mourning  friends  from  all  ranks  and 
professions.  A  Discourse,  commemorative  of  his  life  and  character,  was  deHv* 
ered  shortly  after,  by  the  Rev.  John  N.  MoLeod,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  ano- 
ther by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  McMaster,  D.D.,  which  were  published. 

Dr.  Wylie's  publications  are  two  Sermons,  1804  ;  a  Greek  Grammar,  1838 ; 
and  a  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  McLeod,  D.D.,  1855. 

He  was  married  on  the  5th  of  April,  1802,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Andrew  Watson,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They  had  seven  children,  four  of  whom, 
with  their  mother,  still  (1863)  survive — ^two  dau^ters,  one  of  whom  became  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  N.  McLeod,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  the  other  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  J.  Black,  of  Philadelphia,  (now  deceased) ;  and  two  sons,  both  Ministers 
in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  the  elder, — TheopMus  A.  Wylie,  being  also 
a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Indiana,  and  the  younger,  ITieodore  W,  J.  Wy- 
Ne,  who  has  succeeded  his  &ther  in  his  pastoral  charge,  being  also  his  successor  as 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 

FROM  THE  BBV.  SAMUEL  B.  HOW,  D.D. 

Nkw  Bsuvswiok,  N.  J.,  March  25, 1867. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  Agreeably  to  the  promise  I  made  you,  I  now  furnish 
you  with  some  of  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Wylie,  D,D.,  whom 
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I  knew  well,  especially  during  the  time  that  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Ja 
G.  Thompson,  as  a  Teacher  in  the  Grammar  School  of  the  Uni\rersitj  of  Pom- 
sylvania.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  highly  accomplished  classical  schol- 
ars, and  most  thorough  and  accurate  teachers.  The  school  flourished  greatly 
under  them,  and  consisted  of  more  than  one  hundred  scholars,  all  studying  in 
one  of  the  very  spacious  rooms  of  the  old  Uniyersity  building.  The  di»;ipliDe 
and  mode  of  teaching  adopted  by  both  these  eminent  instructors  were  the 
same. 

As  a  Teacher,  Dr.  Wylie  insisted  upon  the  greatest  possible  thoroog^ess, 
and  was  never  satisfied  until  every  difficulty  in  the  lesson  had  been  mastered, 
and  the  most  minute  details  had  been  intelligently  and  accurately  grasped. 
His  mode  of  teaching  brought  into  exercise  not  merely  or  chiefly  the  memory, 
but  the  faculties  of  reflection,  combination  and  association^ — indeed,  each  stu- 
dent, as  the  mysteries  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  were  gradually  unfolded  to 
him,  was,  at  the  same  time,  undergoing  a  process  of  thorough  mental  disci- 
pline. I  have  often  thought  that  a  recitation  to  Dr.  Wylie,  especially  in  Greek, 
was,  merely  in  relation  to  the  power  of  reflection,  as  severe  ai^  improving  a 
mental  process  as  the  solution  of  a  long  and  difficult  problem  in  Math^natics. 

Dr.  Wylie  was  a  strict,  and  even  severe,  disciplinarian  in  the  govemmeDt 
of  his  school,  and  often,  as  well  as  Horace's  teacher,  Orbilius,  deserved  the 
epithet  of  « plagosus.**  No  interference  of  parents  with  the  management  of 
the  school  was  permitted.  But  he  was  considerate  and  discriminating  in  his 
discipline,  and  often  kind  and  generous.  The  studious  and  well-behaved  had 
nothing  to  fear.  In  his  strictest  discipline  it  was  manifest  that  he  was  influ- 
enced by  a  conscientious  regard  to  duty,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  eflTect  the 
reformation  and  promote  the  welfare  of  those  whom  he  punished.  I  considflr 
him  as  having  been  a  fine  model  of  a  Teacher.  Thoroughly  qualified  for  teai^ 
ing  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  holding  the  profession  of  a  Teacher  in 
high  esteem  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  it,  relying  for  success  on  the  fearless 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  he  was  highly  esteemed  while  living,  and 
is  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  his  surviving  scholars. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Dr.  Wylie  preach  but  a  few  times.  Onoe 
was  when  he  lectured,  or  gave  a  continuous  comment,  on  the  First  Chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  His  thoughts  were  clear  and  vigorous,  h^  criti- 
oisms  able,  and  his  expositions  thorough.  I  remember  to  have  been  taken 
somewhat  by  surprise  at  his  proving,  by  learned  grammatical  criticism,  that 
O  Qeog't  in  the  eighth  verse,  is  in  the  vocative,  and  not  in  the  nominative,  case. 
He  concluded  his  criticism  by  saying,— «  These  remarks  are  for  those  present 
who  understand  the  learned  languages."  He  was  undoubtedly  an  able 
Preacher  as  well  as  an  able  Teacher. 

With  high  regard  and  esteem,  yours  truly, 

SAMUEL  B.  HOW. 

PROM  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  REED. 

Philadelphia,  September  8, 1859. 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  your  request  as  to  Dr.  Wyiie, 
but  have  been  trying  to  gather  materials  out  of  which  to  framo  an  answer.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that,  in  directing  your  inquiry  to  me,  you  have  con- 
founded me  with  my  brother  Henry,  who  was  a  fellow  Profl^sor  with  the 
Doctor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  who  knew  him  well  and  lov^ 
him  much.  I  had  very  little  acquaintance  with  the  old  gentleman  and  never 
was  his  pupil,  and  could  give  you  very  little  but  what  lawyers  call  <<  general 
character,"  which  was  that  of  a  single-minded,  devout  clergyman,  and  of  an 
accomplished  scholar.     He  was  a  man  of  large  fortune,  or  would  hare  been  so 
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but  for  his  profuse  generositj  to  all  around  him, — ^family,  parishioners  and 
friends ;  and  some  rather  grotesque  traditions  exist  of  his  credulity  on  the 
side  of  generositj  and  charity.     More  than  this  I  cannot  say. 

On  Dr.  Wylie's  death  in  1852,  my  brother  Henry  wrote  a  sort  of  Obituary 
Review  for  a  Church  newspaper  with  which  he  was  connected.  I  will  tran- 
scribe two  or  three  paragraphs  from  that  article,  which  may  give  you  an  idea 
of  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  his  character  : — 

"  Dr.  Wylie  was  a  life-long  student— even  when  between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
of  age,  his  active  mind  was  opening  for  itself  new  spheres  of  study.  His  acquire- 
ments as  a  linguist  were  very  extensive— besides  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  Hebrew, 
to  the  teaching  of  which  so  many  years  of  bis  life  were  devoted,  some  of  the  Oriental 
languages  were  known  to  bim.  Of  several  languages  he  had  a  mastery,  and  is  said 
to  have  understood,  in  all,  no  less  than  fourteen. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  all  this  profound  scholarship  and  earnestness  of 
ministerial  labour  were  joined  with  unfailing  Christian  cheerAilness  and  a  freshness 
of  character  that  was  most  attractive.  The  paragraph  in  Mr.  McLeod's  Sermon, 
which  describes  Dr.  Wylie  in  his  home,  may  be  quoted  as  a  very  pleasing  picture  of 
a  clergyman's  domestic  life: 

'"In  domestic  life  he  was  simple  in  his  habits,  cheerful  in  his  intercourse  with  all, 
strict  in  carrying  out  his  family  regimen,  caref\il  in  the  instruction  <^  his  honsehold, 
foithfVil  to  warn  and  rebuke,  prompt  and  punctual  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
yet  attracting  all  by  his  honest  and  exhaustless  affection,  which  he  poured  forth  as 
from  a  horn  of  plenty  His  heart  was  always  youne.  A  household,  almost  pros- 
trated by  their  bereavt*ment,  show  how  they  loved  him.  We  never  knew  a  man  more 
attached  to  bis  own  home  than  he  was;  and  where  he  was,  there  his  family  desirt^ 
and  loved  to  be  also.  His  house  was  the  abode  of  friendship,  and  its  hospitalities 
were  dispensed  without  stint  and  without  murmur.  For  his  charities  be  was  prover- 
bial, and  if  they  were  not  always  discriminating,  tbey  were  m  cordial  us  they  were 
ample.  Caring  nothing  for  money  except  as  a  means  of  usefrilness,  a  very  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  income,  which  was  sometimes  large,  was  all  bis  life  expended  in 
works  of  beneficence  to  others.  Even  ingratitude,  from  which  he  did  not  always 
escape,  could  not  divert  from  its  course  the  stream  of  bis  bounty.' 

*'  We  have  rarely  met  with  any  thing  more  beautiful — so  frill  is  it  of  an  old  man's 
wisdom  and  a  child's  innocence — than  the  expression  of  the  feeling  witb  which  this 
good  Christian,  bringing  together  in  his  thoughts  a  retrospect  of  near  eighty  years, 
and  a  close  prospect  of  his  last  hours,  contemplated  life  and  death.  To  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod's  qestion, — '  What  are  the  exercises  of  your  mind  now,  and  in  immediate  view 
of  death  ?' — he  answered, — '  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  anxious  to  die,  as  I  have  heard 
some  Christians  say  they  were, — ^for  life  is  still  pleasant  to  me.  I  feel  no  serious 
decay  of  my  mental  powers;  I  am  not  oppressed  with  poverty;  I  find  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  my  family  to  make  me  think  tbey  wish  me  away;  my  congregation  is 
peaceful  and  prosperous;  and  I  have  better  hopes  of  the  Church  than  I  had.  I  do  not 
feel  like  a  burden  as  yet.  I  am,  therefore,  willing  to  live.  But,  on  the  other  hand,'  he 
continued,  'I  am  nearly  fourscore;  I  feel  of  course  that  my  earthly  pilgrimage  is 
near  its  end;  I  can  do  little  more  for  God,  and  I  know  that  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ  is  far  better  than  to  continue  here.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  die.  I  leave 
the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  Redeemer.  My  faith,  I  think,  is  taking  the 
form  of  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  I  rest  with  perfect  confidence  in 
Jesus  Christ.' " 

In  the  hope  that  these  extracts  may  avail  to  the  object  contemplated  by 
your  request, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  B.  BEED. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  FORSYTH,  D.D. 

Newbvegh,  November  6,  1869. 
Rev.  and  dear  Friend :  I  send  you  my  recollections  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
B.  Wylie,  such  as  they  are,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

I  became  acquainted  with  him  while  I  was  serving  as  a  licentiate ;  and, 
though  he  belonged  to  a  different  branch  of  the  Church,  he  kindly  assisted  at 
my  Ordination  as  a  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Philadelphia.  I  was  an  inex- 
perienced youth,  and  almost  from  the  moment  of  my  introduction  to  him,  the 
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y6iienible  man  treated  me  with  paternal  kindness.  Hb  library  was  placed  at 
my  command,  and,  having  no  domestic  hearth  of  my  own,  I  had  at  all  timet 
freest  access  to  his.  A  native  of  Ireland,  he  had  all  the  best  traite  of  hit 
countrymen, — a  genial  temper,  an  open  hand,  and  a  heart  full  of  Uie  milk  of 
human  kindness.  But  he  had  other  qualitieB,  for  which  Irishmen  are  not 
specially  noted,  and  among  them  I  should  name  an  indomitable  paAieoee,  a 
persistent  energy,  which  no  difficulties  could  affirigfat  or  exhaust. 

One  of  his  older  parishioners  told  me  that  when  Dr.  Wylie  was  called  to 
Philadelphia,  his  congregation  was  the  merest  handful, — indeed,  so  snail  that, 
(as  Dr.  W.  himself  told  me,)  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  Ordination,  the 
members  of  it  met  for  sermon  in  the  bed-room  of  one  of  them  who  happ«^ 
to  be  sick.  Even  then  they  were  not  in  the  least  crowded.  He  was,  of 
course,  obliged  to  depend  upon  his  own  efforts  for  support,  and  he,  accord- 
ingly, opened  a  school.  But  he  was  a  stranger  in  Philadelphia ;  be  knew 
nobody  except  a  few  poor  Covenanters ;  and  when  the  session  of  his  Academy 
began,  not  a  solitary  scholar  darkened  its  door ;  he  had  no  one  to  teach  bi^ 
himself.  However,  he  stayed  in  the  room  from  9  a.m.  till  3  p.m  ,  then 
*<  closed  his  school,"  and  went  home.  This  he  did  with  punctual  regularity, 
day  after  day,  for  a  week  or  more,  until  a  gentleman,  living  in  the  vieini^, 
struck  by  the  oddity  of  the  affair,  or  curious  to  learn  something  about  a 
teacher  who  seemed  so  laboriously  engaged  in  doing  nothing,  called  upon  hira. 
He  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  sent  him,  the  next  day,  a  pupil,  who  speedily 
brought  more,  until  Dr.  Wylie's  school  became  one  of  the  largest,  the  most 
renowned,  and  the  most  successful  in  the  city.  Such  it  continued  to  be  untfl 
its  Principal  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  filled  this  office  for  many  years  when  I 
became  acquainted  with  him.  The  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  read  by  hit 
classes  in  College,  must  have  been  familiar  to  him  as  household  words ;  bat 
he  made  it  a  rule,  as  he  himself  told  me,  never  to  meet  a  class  without  a 
previous  and  careful  reading  of  the  lesson  of  the  day. 

During  a  long  life  he  was  a  most  laborious  student.  He  was  a  thoro^hly 
old  fashioned  Presbyterian  in  his  notions  about  a  learned  ministry.  He  co^ 
lected  a  noble  library  containing  several  thousand  volumes,  and  particulaiiy 
rich  in  theology,  classic  literature,  and  science.  There  were  few  books  in  it 
of  which  he  could  not  give  you  a  good  account.  If  he  were  at  leisure,  and 
you  were  disposed  to  draw  him  out  in  regard  to  a  book,  he  would  have 
charmed  you  with  his  curious  and  exact  information,  respecting  the  subject 
or  the  author,  yet  unmixed  with  the  slightest  spice  of  pedantry,  but  seasoned 
with  occasional  sallies  of  Irish  humour. 

Though  unable  to  devote  much  time  to  pastoral  labour,  he  gathered  a  large 
congregation ;  but  he  continued  his  academic  labours,  which,  indeed  were  a 
sort  of  second  nature  to  him,  even  after  his  people  had  become  numerous 
enough  to  have  affbrded  him  an  ample  maintenance.  Oocupied  as  he  was 
during  the  day  in  his  school,  and  subsequently  in  College,  he  conld  not  ha^ 
done  what  he  deemed  Justice  to  his  pulpit  duties,  if  he  had  not  resorted  to  a 
somewhat  singular  expedient.  He  went  to  bed  immediately  after  tea,  slept 
soundly  until  twelve  o'clock,  then  rose  and  studied  for  three  or  four  hours. 
He  escaped  the  invasion  of  visitors,  to  whom — such  was  his  kindness — he 
could  not  have  denied  himself  had  he  been  awake,  and  he  thus  found  time  to 
enrich  that  treasury  of  knowledge  out  of  which  he  brought  things  new  and 
old,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  to  delight  and  edify  his  hearers. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Wylie  held  the  office  of  Professor  of  Theology  to  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod,  and  frequently  had  a  dozen  or  more  theological 
students  under  his  care.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  those  trained  by  him 
for  the  ministry  will  compare,  both  as  Theologians  and  as  Preachers,  with  the 
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tlumni  of  any  oth^  Seminary  in  our  land.  You  will  be  ready  to  say^  What 
an  iron  constitution  he  most  have  had  to  enable  him  to  discharge  such  multi- 
forious  duties,  for  so  long  a  period,  and  to  discharge  them  all  so  well.  He  was 
a  person  of  large  frame,  well-built,  and  stately,. — a  man  of  presence,  who 
could  scarcely  fail  to  arrest  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  in  the  street  or  elsewhere. 
At  threescore  and  ten,  he  was  as  erect  in  his  bearing  as  a  soldier,  and  having 
all  the  marks  of  robust  health,  so  that  be  looked  much  more  like  a  hearty  old 
country  gentleman  whose  days  were  spent  sub  Jove,  than  a  hard  working 
student.  In  a  word,  even  unto  old  age  he  was  a  noble  illustration  of  the  oft- 
quoted  words,  Sana  mens  in  corpore  sano. 

Dr.  Wylie  was  not  an  eloquent  Preacher  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase 
is  commonly  understood.  His  voice,  though  strong,  was  wanting  in  flexibility, 
and  his  manner  was  perhaps  somewhat  modified  by  the  necessity  he  was  under 
of  preaching  extempore.  But  no  one  could  listen  to  him  without  feeling  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  massive  sense,  thoroughly  versed  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  master  of  the  topic  under  discussion.  From  the  few  opportunities 
which  I  had  of  hearing  him,  I  should  judge  that  his  sermons,  in  the  main,  were 
better  adapted  to  instruct,  console,  edify  the  believer,  than  to  arouse  the  care- 
less ;  though  the  latter  class  was  by  no  means  overlooked.  They  had  the  rich 
unction  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  they  could  be  relished  by  the  humblest  as  well 
as  the  most  cultivated  Christian ;  but  they  were  argumentative  and  expository 
rather  than  hortatory  or  sentimental.  He  won,  and  kept  until  his  dying  day, 
the  devoted  and  reverential  love  of  his  congregation,  which,  under  his  able 
ministrations,  became  very  numerous.  A  better  instructed  congregation,  or 
one  more  fruitfid  in  all  good  works,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Philadelphia 
or  elsewhere. 

I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 


JAMES  RENWICp  WILLSON,  D.D  * 

1^—1853. 

James  Renwick  Willson  was  bom,  April  9, 17S0,  in  « the  Forks  of 
Tough,"  the  neck  of  land  between  the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny  Rivers, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.  His  paternal  great-grand&ther  had 
emigrated  from  the  County  of  Down,  Ireland,  in  1721,  and  settled  near  Back 
Creek,  Dauphin  County,  Pa.;  but  the  fiunily  subsequently  removed  to  "the 
Forks,"  where  they  still  resided  at  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  notice.  His 
&ther,  Zaocl^us  Willson,  was  a  Ruling  Elder  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  His  mother,  whoee  maiden  name  was  Mary  McConnell,  was  also  of 
Irish  extraction.  Both  his  parents  were  distingmshed  for  earnest  piety,  for  great 
-vigour  of  mind,  and,  considering  their  limited  opportunities,  for  a  lai^  measure 
of  general  intelligence. 

His  &ther  was  a  fiumer ;  and  he  himself  pursued  the  same  occupation  until 
he  had  rea<^ed  his  twenty-first  year.  But,  from  his  early  youth,  he  evinced  a 
decided  intellectual  taste,  and  was  never  satisfied  unless  he  was  adding  something 
to  his  store  of  knowledge.  His  mind  also  early  took  a  religious  directicHi,  as  was 
erinoed  by  the  fiMJt  tfaiU^  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  officiated  in  ihe  fiunily  devo- 
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tbos,  in  the  abeenoe  of  his  firiiier,  and  a  year  later  made  a  paUio  ynfarinn  cf 
religion.  He  origina%  joined  the  AsBO(»ate  Reformed  Chmeh ;  Iwit,  when  he 
was  in  his  ei^teenth  year,  he  transferred  his  membership  to  the  Befonned  PieB- 
byterian  Church,  m  connection  with  which  he  continued  ever  afterwrnrda.  He 
received  his  education  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  and  the  early  part  of  it  was 
chiefly  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan.  The  institution  of  whidi  he  became  a 
member  was,  at  that  time,  only  an  Academy ;  but,  after  a  year  or  two,  it  was 
incorporated  as  Jefferson  CoUege;  and,  having  passed  through  the  regs^ 
cdlegiate  course,  he  was  graduated  in  1805.  He  was  a  most  vigorous  stadent, 
rarely  allomng  himself  mudi  more  than  four  hours  for  sleep,  and  graduated  widi 
the  highest  honours  €i  his  chiss.  During  the  last  year  of  his  coU^ate  oooiae, 
he  was  employed  as  a  Tutor  in  the  institution.  Shortly  after  he  left  Ck^ege  he 
went  to  New  York,  where,  for  some  time,  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  Thecdog^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  McLeod.  In  1807  he  was  lioensed 
to  preach  by  the  Middle  Committee  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery.*  From  1809 
to  1815  he  was  the  Principal  of  an  Academy  at  Bedford,  Pa.,  and,  during  Ik 
residence  here,  he  made  the  first  analysis  of  Bedford  Springs,  the  resnh  o£  wtiA 
was  published.  In  1815  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  engaged  ia 
teaching  a  Select  School  for  about  two  years.  During  this  period  he  ofteo  ooe»' 
pied  €[ke  pulpits  of  several  of  lus  brethii^  and,  for  a  long  time,  preadied  regukiif 
on  Sabbath  afternoon  at  what  was  called  **  the  Neck,"  where  he  found  a  veij  ini^ 
resting  field  of  labour. 

In  September,  1817,  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  ^  Cold^iham  and  Newbprgjk 
Congr^ation,  in  the  State  of  New  Y(»k.  In  1824  a  distinct  Congregation  was 
formed  at  Newburgh,  and  he  remained  in  charge  of  the  Coldenham  CoDgr^atua 
until  1830,  when  he  removed  to  Albany,  and  took  charge  of  a  very  small  chmdi 
in  that  city.  He,  however,  returned  to  Coldenham  in  1833,  and  resunoed  las 
pastoral  charge  there.  He  was  engaged,  more  or  less,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  ministry,  in  giving  instruction  to  theological  students ;  and,  in  1838,  was 
appointed,  by  the  Synod,  Professor  in  the  Eastern  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1840  the  Eastern  and  Western  Seminaries  were  united  and  fixed  at  Alleg^iCTy, 
near  Pittsburg ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  resigned  his  pastoral  char;ge  at  Cold- 
enham, and  removed  his  fimuly  to  Allegheny.  In  1845  the  Seminary  ma 
removed  to  Cincinnati ;  and,  in  1849,  into  the  mterior  oi  the  State,  he  moving 
along  with  it 

He  continued  his  labours  as  Professor  till  about  a  year  and  a  half  pterious  to 
lus  death.  His  constitution  was  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his  health  afanoit 
uninterrupted  until  1847,  when  he  experienced  a  partial  stroke  of  the  son,  from 
the  effect  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  The  winters  of  1851-^2  and  185^ 
53  he  spent  vrith  his  son  in  Philadelphia.  The  last  public  service  whidi  he  per- 
formed was  **  serving  a  table  "  at  the  Communion  in  the  Reformed  Presbyteriui 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  18th  of  Mardi,  1853.  He  spent  the  summer  of 
1852  and  also  of  1853  with  his  firiend,  Mr.  John  Beatrice,  at  Coldenham,  deven 
miles  west  of  Newbur;^ ;  and  here  he  closed  his  earthly  career.     The  imme£- 

•  The  Reformed  Preibytery,  which  had  been  oonstitated  in  1798,  had,  in  1803,  beeoae 
too  widely  extended  to  allow  its  members  to  attend  meetings  with  saffieient  freqaeney;  im 
oonseqnenee  of  whioh  they  formed  three  Committees, — ^Northern,  Middle  aad  So«tk<ira» 
which  met  twioe  a  year  or  oftener,  and  attended  to  the  ordinary  roatine  of  bttsineMb 
reporting  to  Presbytery  at  its  annual  meetings.  The  Middle  Committee  wae  located  in 
the  Bute  of  Pennsylrania. 
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diate  oanse  of  his  death  was  a  M,  which  fractared  the  neck  of  his  thigh-bono. 
His  system  did  not  react,  and,  after  a  gradual  decline  of  six  weeks,  he  sunk 
calmlj  to  his  rest,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1853. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  (from  what  College 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn)  in  or  about  the  year  1828. 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Willson's  publioatioDs: — 

Historical  Sketch  of  Opinions  on  the  Atonement,  interspersed  with  Bio- 
graphical Notices  of  the  Leading  Doctors,  and  Outlines  of  the  Lectures 
of  the  Church  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  Present  time.  With  trans- 
lations from  Francis  Turretm  on  the  Atonement,         ...         1817 

The  Subjection  of  Kings  and  Nations  to  Messiah :  A  Sermon  preached  in 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,    ....     1819 

Civil  Government :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newburgh,    -        -         -         1821 

Dr.  Watts  an  Anti-Trinitarian,  demonstrated  in  a  Review  of  Dr.  Miller's 

Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Unitarian  Miscellany,     ....    1821 

Honour  to  whom  Honour  is  Due :  A  Funeral  Eulogium  delivered  at 
(Joshen,  at  the  Interment  of  the  Bones  of  those  who  fell  at  the  Battle 
of  Minisink,       .........         1822 

Anniversary  Address  delivered  belbre  the  Newbur^  Lyceum,        -        -    1823 

A  Sermon  on  the  Book  of  Life  of  the  Lamb ;  preached  in  New  York,  1824 

The  Glory  and  Security  of  the  Church  of  God :  A  Sermon  preached  in 

New  York, 1824 

Dissertation  on  the  Musquito,  read  before  the  Newburgh  Lyceum,     -         1^4 

Political  Danger :  A  Sermon  preached  on  a  Fast  day  observed  by  several 
Churches  in  Newburgh,    -.-..---    1825 

The  American  Jubilee :  A  Discourse  deUvered  at  Walden,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July, 1825 

Alphabetical  Writing  and  Printing :  An  Anniversaiy  Address  before  the 

Walden  Library  Association,  .......    1826 

The  Sabbath :  A  Discourse  on  the  Duty  of  Civil  Government  in  relation 

to  the  Sanctification  of  the  Lord's  Day,  preached  in  Coldenham,     •         1829 

The  Bow :  A  Sermon  preached  in  Newburgh,  ....     1831 

Prince  Messiah's  Claims  to  Dominion  over  all  Governments,  and  the  Dii^ 
regard  of  his  authority  by  the  United  States  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Albany, 1832 

Tokens  ci  the  Divine  Di^leasurq  in  the  late  Conflagration  in  New  York, 

and  other  Judgments :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Newbrnr^,  -        -     1885 

An  Address  befi»re  the  Newbur^  Library  Association  oa  its  First  Anni- 
versary,   1886 

The  Written  Law, 1840 

He  was  also  the  editor  of  The  Evangelical  Witness,  a  Monthly,  from  1822  to 
1826 ;  of  the  Christian  Statesman,  a  Weekly  Journal,  1827-28 ;  and  of  the  Albany 
Quarterly  from  1831  to  1833.  In  connection  with  the  last  mentioned  he  pub- 
lished a  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  three  hundred  octavo  pages. 

In  1807  he  was  married  to  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Roberts,  a  merchant  of 

Cannonsburg,  originally  from  Ireland,  but  immediately  from  Pendleton  County, 

Ya.     They  had  nine  children, — ^three  sons  and  six  daughters.     The  eldest  son 

died  in  1838 — ^the  two  that  survive  are  ministers,  and  one  of  them, — James  M,^ 
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D,D.,  k  Professor  in  <lie  Theological  Seminary  c^  fbe  Refonaed  PiMbjtaiP 
Ghnrch,  at  Allegheny.  The  three  sorriving  daughters  are  married  to  Refivmed 
Presbyterian  Ministers.     Mrs.  Willson  died  in  March,  18S9. 

I  was  quite  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Willson  during  the  two  or  three  jeaa 
that  ho  lived  in  Albany,  and  had  much  pleasant  intercourse  with  him.  I  was 
always  greatly  impressed  with  the  vigour  of  his  mteUeci,  the  extent  amd  wiety 
of  his  knowledge,  and  I  may  add  with  his  genial  and  kindly  spirit.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  heard  him  utter  an  ezpresoon  (hat  savoured  of  undne  harsh- 
ness concerning  any  body.  But  it  was  curroitly  said  that  in  the  pulpit  he  seooed 
to  breath  another  atmoq)here  ;  and  sometimes  his  eloquence  there  combined  bodi 
the  msjesty  and  the  fury  of  the  tempest  I  remember  his  preadiing  here  oo  ons 
publiu  occasion — I  think  it  was  before  the  Albany  County  Bible  Society — whea 
his  dununciations  against  certain  forms  of  evil  were  perfectly  terrific  Henoe 
those  who  saw  him  only  in  the  pulpit,  while  they  could  not  but  admire  and  rev* 
erence  him  as  a  pow^,  were  not  likely  to  give  him  credit  for  those  finer  and  gen- 
tler qualities  wbkh  he  really  possessed.  I  recollect  his  showing  me,  oo  cm 
occasion,  letters  from  some  prominent  deigymen  in  Scotland,  which  erinoed  a 
very  high  estimate  d  his  talents  and  acquirements. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JABCES  M.  WILLSON,  D.D. 

Philadelphia,  Fehnuuy  16,  1866. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  Your  request  for  my  recollections  and  impressioiis  of 
my  ever  venerated  father  I  will  comply  with  in  the  best  way  I  can,  though  I 
am  quite  sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  the  task  it  has  imposed  upon  me. 

His  appearance  indicated  no  common  man.  His  frame,  large  and  massive, 
but  not  corpulent ;  his  stature  considerably  above  the  ordinary  standard ;  his 
elevated  and  expanded  forehead ;  his  dark,  piercing  eye ;  his  thin,  firm,  com- 
pressed lips ;  his  grave  and  thoughtful  visage ;  his  vigorous  and  elastic  step ; 
all  gave  evidence  of  extraordinary  physical  and  mental  energy.  In  his  joatk 
he  delighted  and  excelled  in  the  athletic  sports  so  common  in  the  then  frontier 
portions  of  the  country,  and,  by  these,  in  connection  with  the  toils  of  the 
fu*m,  his  naturally  strong  constitution  was  admirably  developed,  rendering 
him,  in  after  life,  until  enfeebled  by  advancing  years,  almost  a  stranger  to 
fatigue.  Though  he  did  not  commence  his  literary  course  until  he  had 
attained  his  minority,  yet,  when  he  had  once  begun,  he  studied  with  untiring 
diligence,  and  soon  passed  all  his  competitors.  His  studies  took  a  wide  range 
— ^his  learning  became  tn  a  few  years  varied  and  extensive.  He  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  languages,  ancient  and  modem — most  of 
these  he  could  read  with  ease  and  pleasure — of  some  of  them  he  was  a  master. 
He  conversed  in  French  and  Ckrman.  History  he  had  read  largely.  He  was 
quite  familiar  with  the  modern  sciences.  In  Belles  Lettres  he  was  a  finished 
scholar.  In  early  life  he  studied  Medicine  more  or  less  for  several  years.  But 
Theology  was  his  principal  study.  He  resorted  constantly  to  the  original 
fountains  of  Divine  truth,  and  to  the  weighty  tomes  of  the  Reformation. 
He  began  the  day,  for  many  years,  with  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  closed  it  with 
the  Greek  Testament,  studying  each  critically. 

His  habits  were  social,  and  he  was  never  happier  than  when  bringing  forth 
his  stores  of  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed.  In 
his  frequent  travels  he  never  hesitated  to  accost  strangers,  either  to  give  or  to 
obtain  information.  He  cared  little  for  etiquette ;  and,  though  free  from  anj 
thing  like  rudeness  or  coarseness  of  manner,  he  was  not  what  would  be  staled 
a  polished  gentlenum.     His  original  rusticity  never  folly  wore  off.    He  i 
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ciated  much  with  distinguished  men,  and  abounded  in  anecdotes  illustratiye  of 
their  character  and  times ;  and  he  oould  relate  them  well. 

His  imagination  was  peculiarly  powerful  and  excitable.  He  saw  every  thing. 
He  dealt  with  no  abstractions — all  was,  to  him,  concrete,  living  reality.  Hence 
some  of  his  peculiarities.  The  invisible  world  of  the  good  and  the  bad  had 
to  him  not  only  a  real  but  a  present  existence.  In  this  I  have  often  been 
struck  with  the  resemblance  between  him  and  Luther. 

Intellectual  activity  was  one  of  his  most  remarkable  traits.  He  was  always 
busy,  but  never  seemed  wearied  with  mental  effort.  I  never  saw  him  listless — 
whatever  he  did,  he  did  with  his  might ;  and,  partly  from  the  force  of  his  imagi- 
nation, which  invested  every  thing  with  its  own  radiance,  and  partly  from  his 
habit  of  referring  every  thing  to  God's  providential  agency,  nothing  seemed 
trifling  to  him. 

He  had  great  discernment  of  character,  and  yet  he  was  unsuspicious.  In- 
deed, a  certain  childlike  simplicity  was  one  of  his  striking  characteristics.  He 
was  no  financier — ^the  accumulation  of  property  he  never  thought  of. 

Of  his  moral  character  I  should  say  that  the  most  marked  trait  was  unwa- 
vering fidelity  and  integrity.  He  knew  nothing  of  a  calculating  expediency. 
Duty,  right,  faithfulness — these  were  his  mottoes.  He  was  incapable  of  arti- 
fice or  intrigue.  He  was  vehement  in  his  denunciations  of  sin,  and  never  hesi- 
tated to  trespass  upon  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  sphere  of  politicians, 
when  the  occasion  demanded  stern  rebuke.  His  passions  were  originally  strong, 
partaking  of  his  constitutional  energy  and  ardour.  At  times  he  was  impatient, 
nor  could  he  ever  bear  with  equanimity  opposition  to  what  he  deemed  impor- 
tant truth. 

He  had  every  physical  attribute  of  the  Orator, — great  bodily  vigour,  a  pow- 
erful and  sonorous  voice,  a  flashing  eye,  an  elastic  frame.  These,  with  his 
wide  range  of  information,  enabling  him  to  gather  fVom  every  quarter  argu- 
ments and  illustrations,  his  vivid  fancy,  his  ready  command  of  the  best  lan- 
guage, his  highly  cultivated  reasoning  powers  and  absorbing  earnestness,  ren- 
dered him  a  commanding  and  attractive  public  speaker.  He  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  and  never  declined  a  call  either  to  the 
one  or  the  other,  when  he  could  respond  to  it.  He  always  spoke  extempora- 
neously. His  notes,  which  he  never  used  in  speaking,  did  not  occupy  more 
perhaps,  than  a  hand-breadth  of  paper.  But  he  meditated  closely,  and  was 
never  at  a  loss. 

He  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer,  and  not  unfrequently  spent  hours 
together  in  devotional  exercises.  He  was  accustomed  to  carry  all  matters^ 
even  the  least,  to  the  throne  of  grace.  This  gave  to  his  prayers,  both  in 
public  and  in  the  family,  somewhat  a  peculiar  character. 

He  was  a  very  ready  writer,  and  wrote  legibly  but  not  beautifully.  Except 
in  respect  to  his  journal,  which  he  attended  to  daily,  he  had  no  fixed  hours 
for  composition.  Indeed,  times  and  seasons  had  little  influence  upon  him  as 
A  student. 

Though  he  had  no  disrelish  for  social  pleasantry,  he  was  not,  either  by 
nature  or  habit,  a  wit.  His  mind,  from  the  time  I  became  capable  of  observ- 
ing, was  almost  constantly  occupied  on  themes  which  he  deemed  of  momentous 
import.  I  may  add  that  he  was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Bible  Society,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  Temperance,  and  in  opposition  to  Slavery, 
preaching  and  writing  abundantly  on  all  these  subjects.  His  death  was  sin- 
gularly serene  and  happy. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am.  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

JAMES  M.  WILLSON. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  FORSYTH,  D.D. 

Kbwbueoh,  Noyember  16, 1838. 

Rot.  and  Dear  Friend :  I  send  70a,  with  much  pleasure,  mj  recoUectkms, 
such  as  they  are,  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Renwick  Willson — at  the  same  time 
you  will  allow  me  to  express  the  hope  that  you  have  secured  the  aid  of  some 
one  who  was  brought  into  closer  contact  with  him  than  I  ever  was,  and  there- 
fore better  qualified  than  myself  to  portray  his  character. 

When  Dr.  Willson  first  came  to  Newburgh,  1  was  too  young  to  be  oogni- 
zant  of  his  arrival  and  settlement  as  a  Pastor.  My  father,  though  not  one  ctf 
his  parishioners,  ofte;i  went  to  hear  him  of  a  Sabbath  eyening,  and  r^arded 
him  as  a  valued  friend.  My  earliest  recollection  of  him  is  on  this  wise.  For 
some  reason  I  had  been  allowed  to  sit  up  with  my  mother,  one  Sabbath  eyea- 
ing,  much  beyond  my  bed-time,  while  my  father  was  away  hearing  Dr.  Will- 
son.  On  his  return  home  he  gave  what  must  have  been  a  glowing  acooont  of 
the  sermon — for  he  was  an  excellent  raconteur  of  such  matters— juid  I  well 
remember  with  what  childish  wonder,  not  unmingled  with  terror,  I  listmed 
to  the  startling  intelligence  that  «a  city.  New  Jerusalem,  was  coming  dowa 
out  of  Heaven,"  and  asked  what  in  that  case  was  to  become  of  Newborgfa. 
The  words  first  quoted,  I  dare  say  had  formed  the  theme  of  the  Doctor's  dis- 
course. Dr.  Willson  was  then  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Congre- 
gations of  Coldenham  and  Newburgh — ^the  latter  consisting  of  a  mere  tiiMiHlii| 
of  people,  though  it  rapidly  increased  under  his  able  ministrations.  I  cannot 
recall  the  time  when  I  first  heard  him ;  but,  though  too  young  properly  to 
appreciate  his  preaching,  I  distinctly  remember  how  eager  I  was  to  aooompany 
my  parents  whenever  they  attended  his  church.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
forms  of  the  service  to  attract  me,  there  was  no  well-trained  choir,  nor  organ 
«  breathing  its  distant  thunder  notes  or  swelling  into  a  diapason  full."  Our 
Reformed  Presbyterian  brethren,  as  you  know,  abjure  such  aids  to  devotion, 
as  savouring  of  will  worship.  The  Preacher  was  the  great  attraction,  and  yoa 
will  agree  with  me  that  his  eloquence  must  have  been  of  no  mean  kind,  who. 
it  could  thus  draw  a  mere  child,  as  well  as  the  crowds  of  men  and  women 
who  thronged  his  church. 

When  I  was  old  enough  to  appreciate  him.  Dr.  Willson  was  in  the  foil 
maturity  of  his  powers,  physical  and  mental — a  man  of  imposing  presenee» 
with  a  bodily  frame  capable  of  enduring  almost  any  amount  of  work  or  of 
study,  and  in  neither  respect  was  he  sparing  of  himself.  He  had  attracted 
attention  in  Philadelphia  before  he  came  to  Newburgh,  and  Dr.  Ely,  who  was 
then  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him,  in  a  review  of  one  of  his  pubUcatioM, 
(Willson  on  Atonement,)  described  him  as  a  «  man  of  genius,  whose  &Dey 
sometimes  runs  away  with  his  judgment — a  man  of  fervour,  fitults,  and  powerfiDd 
intellect.''  The  whole  passage  sounds  like  an  outburst  of  admiring  fi-iendship, 
but  those  who  knew  Dr.  Willson  will  recognize  the  truthfulness  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  man ;  and  you  will  thus  see  that  he  had  some  of  the  most  essoitkl 
elements  of  the  Orator.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  hear  Melville,  of 
Camberwell ;  Neale,  of  Liverpool ;  James,  of  Birmingham ;  Candlish  and 
Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh ;  Monod  and  Goquerel,  of  Paris ;  and  I  can  honestly  say 
that,  in  the  power  to  arrest  and  fix  the  attention  of  an  audience,  the  abkst 
of  these  distinguished  men  were  scarcely  superior  to  Dr.  Willson.  The  first 
time  I  heard  Adolphe  Monod,  his  style  of  speaking  reminded  me  of  my  old 
Newburgh  friend.  Both  were  eminently  natural  in  manner.  In  the  exoidinm 
and  the  expository  parts  of  his  discourse  Dr.  Willson  was  quite  colloquial, 
though  never  vulgar  in  his  tone, — a  tone  which  he  maintained  until  he  reached 
some  elevating  sentiment.     Then  he  began  gradually  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  a 
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fine  imagination,  like  a  bird,  so  perfectly  conscious  of  its  mastery  over  its 
pinions  as  to  seem  unconscious  of  the  least  effort  in  using  them.  There  were 
no  yiolent  transitions,  nor  sudden  outbursts  of  passion,  no  extrayagant 
emphasis,  nor  over-strained  declamation.  You  rose  with  the  Preacher  as  high 
as  he  chose  to  go,  and  were  then  brought  down  to  the  ordinary  conversational 
plane  of  the  discourse.  Soon  again,  and  almost  before  you  were  aware  of  it, 
you  found  yourself  borne  away  on  a  second  and  somewhat  higher  flight. 
And  so  it  went  on,  the  levels,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  word,  becoming  shorter, 
and  the  flights  higher,  as  you  advanced,  until  the  sermon  ended  in  a  prolonged 
and  grand,  but  never  grandiloquent,  climax.  Such,  in  the  main,  was  Dr. 
Willson's  style  of  speaking,  even  in  his  ordinary  services ;  but  it  was  on  the 
evening  of  a  Sacramental  Sabbath,  or  when  discussing  «the  signs  of  the 
times,"  or  the  predicted  glories  in  the  future  of  the  Church  of  God,  or  the 
Millennial  reign  of  Messiah  the  Prince,  that  the  qualities  of  the  Preacher  were 
best  brought  out,  both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  discourse ;  and  then 
he  exemplified  the  kind  of  eloquence  described  by  Cicero — «  Qtwd  non  aohun 
deUctet  sed  etiam  sine  aatietate  delectet.**  You  were  sorry  when  he  said  jftnen. 

The  reputation  and  the  influence  of  Dr.  Willson  as  a  public  man  were  neces- 
sarily limited  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  its  distinctive  views  in  regard  to  ministerial  and  Christian 
communion.  Within  the  County  of  Orange,  however,  he  was  widely  known 
in  all  branches  of  the  Church ;  and  on  those  public  occasions  when  a  special 
Sermon  or  Oration  was  expected,  Dr.  Willson  was  generally  the  man  to  whom 
the  community  looked  to  perform  the  service. 

Let  me  add  that  in  private  life  he  was  no  less  attractive  than  in  the  pulpit. 
His  conversational  powers  were  of  an  unusually  high  order.  He  had  a  pretty 
large  acquaintance  with  public  men.  He  had  travelled  extensively  in  our  own 
country  and  the  British  Provinces,  and  no  object  of  interest,  physical,  agri. 
cultural,  educational  or  religious,  escaped  his  notice.  He  examined  them  not 
only  with  the  curiosity  common  to  travellers,  but  with  the  eye  of  a  man  of 
science.  He  was  a  zealous  student  of  Natural  History  and  Chemistry ;  and 
his  reading  had  taken  a  wide  and  various  range.  The  bent  of  his  own  mind 
and  his  habits  as  a  Covenanter  had  made  him  specially  observant  of  the 
**  sings  of  the  times  "  in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  in  politics,  literature  and 
social  movements.  A  tenacious  memory  gave  him  perfect  command  of  the 
materials  of  instruction  or  entertainment  gathered  from  so  many  fields. 
Then,  too,  he  was  of  a  very  companionable  temper,  dignified  in  bearing  but 
never  starched,  his  talk  plentifully  seasoned  with  wit,  humour,  anecdote,  so 
that  his  hosts  or  his  guests  would  often  find  their  converse  kept  up  with  such 
interest  that  midnight  had  come  and  gone  ere  they  were  aware,  and  they 
were  ready  to  say  of  him  what  Dr.  Ely  said  to  him — «  Thou  man  of  genius.'' 

Although  precluded  by  the  rules  of  his  Church,  and  his  own  views  of  order, 
flrom  communion  with  other  denominations.  Dr.  Willson  was  not  wanting  in 
catholic  sympathies.  He  loved  good  men  of  every  name,  and  was  warmly 
loved  by  not  a  few  in  return.  In  all  that  related  to  the  cause  of  our  common 
Presbyterianism,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Church  Catholic,  he  ever  felt  a  lively 
concern.  For  the  «  Cloud  of  Scotland's  Witnesses,"  especially  those  who 
lived  and  died  in  « persecuting  times,"  he  had  an  almost  unbounded  venera- 
tion. Few  things  would  sooner  rouse  his  indignation  than  a  sneer  at  their 
principles,  or  a  slur  upon  their  memory.  He  was  familiar  with  the  minutest 
details  of  their  history,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  had  imbibed,  in  some 
measure,  their  heroic  faith  and  courage.  Whatever  faults  he  may  have  had, 
cowardice,  certainly,  was  not  one  of  them.  In  avowing  what  he  deemed 
truth,  and  in  denouncing  what  he  deemed  sin,  no  one  could  be  bolder — ^he 
neither  feared  the  face  of  man  nor  ever  stopped  to  count  consequences. 
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His  Tiewi  of  the  relations  between  Ohrtstianitj-  and  Ciril  QoT^mment,  aod 
of  the  duty  of  nations  to  oim  Christ  as  King,  naturally  led  him  to  comment 
on  civil  constitutions  and  the  conduct  of  public  men,  so  that  many  woidd 
have  charged  him  with  bringing  politics  into  the  pulpit.  Those  who  heard 
him  only  on  such  occasions  might  have  gone  away  with  the  notion  that  his 
preaching  was  too  polemical  and  political  to  be  edifying.  If  so,  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  done  Dr.  Willson  injustice.  The  staple  of  his  preaching,  as  I 
have  reason  to  beliere,  was  the  simple  €k>8pd,  and  thou^  his  fine  fimcy 
might  sometimes  carry  him  into  the  region  of  speculation,  when  treating 
matters  pertaining  to  « the  Church  of  the  future,"  yet  his  sermons  were,  in 
general,  and  in  a  high  degree,  scriptural  in  structure  as  well  as  sentiment. 

His  published  discourses,  if  collected,  would  make  a  handsome  volume. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  written  out  for  tin  press,  after  their  deUvny 
in  the  pulpit.  None  of  them,  however,  would  give  the  mere  reader  a  prop^ 
oonception  of  his  aknlities  as  a  Preacher.  Though  he  wrote  a  great  deal  on 
various  subjects,  scientific  and  theological,  the  style  of  his  sermons  u  some- 
what stiff  and  dry,  as  if  the  author  was  not  much  accustomed  to  handling  the 
pen, — a  fact  all  the  more  remarkable,  considering  his  copious  command  and 
felicitous  use  of  language  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit.  I  will  only  add 
that  the  savour  of  his  ministry  still  survives  in  this  region,  and  his  memory 
is  cherished  by  many  who  «  for  a  season  rejoiced  in  his  light,''  thou^  they 
were  never  under  his  pastoral  care. 

Believe  me,  very  affectionately  yours, 

JOHN  FOBSTTH. 


GILBERT  McMASTER,  D.D  * 
1807— 18W. 

Gilbert  McMaster,  a  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Crawford)  McM^t^i- 
ter,  was  bom  in  the  Parish  of  Saintfield,  a  few  miles  from  Bel&st,  Irdaiid,  on 
the  13th  of  February,  1778.  His  ancestors,  who  held  a  respectable  standing  in 
both  civil  and  religious  life,  and  who  were  distinguished  for  their  imoon^xxxnising 
adherence  to  the  system  of  doctrine,  wcnrship  and  Chnrdi  polity,  of  the  period  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  for  their  hatred  of  all  political  usurpation  and 
oppression,  removed  firom  Scotland  to  Ireland  about  forty  years  he&re  his 
birth.  His  &ther  \vbs  a  man  of  lotelligent  and  earnest  piety,  and  of  singukr 
and  even  scrupulous  probity  of  character.  His  mother  was  very  respectably  oon- 
nected,  was  a  person  of  superior  intellect  and  great  force  of  character,  of  fine 
womanly  virtues  and  graces  and  of  an  exemplary  religious  life. 

The  subject  of  this  sketdi  ei\)oyed  the  advantages  of  a  most  fiuthM  Ohristiaa 
education ;  and  the  appropriate  fruits  of  this  culture  began,  in  due  season,  to 
appear.  From  an  eariy  age  he  was  the  subject  of  serioas  thoughts  and  imprea- 
sions  which  never  lefi  him.  These,  with  the  advance  of  years  and  tiie  develop- 
ment of  his  natural  feculties,  became  gradually  more  clear,  constant,  habitual  aod 
controlling ;  issuing  in  a  settled  religious  character  of  great  ezempkriness,  and, 
about  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  in  a  public  profession  of  religion ; — a  pro- 
fession sustained  with  much  uniformity  and  consistency  by  the  whole  tenor  of  hia 
subsequent  Ufe. 

•  MS.  from  hii  loD,  Rer.  Dr.  E.  D.  Macmaf  t«r. 
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In  the  year  1791  bis  fiitber  came,  with  his  family,  to  the.  United  States,  and,  after 
a  short  sojourn  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  settled  asafarmcr  in  Franklin  Comity,  Pa. 
Here  Gilbert  prosecuted  a  liberal  course  of  study — which  indeed  had  been  commenced 
at  an  earlier  period — at  the  Franklin  Academy,  then  under  the  Rectorship  of 
the  late  James  Ross,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
daasics,  and  author  of  the  Grammars  which  bear  his  name.  Here  he  remained 
about  two  years ;  then  spent  a  year  and  a  half  as  a  tutor  in  Shipponsburg ;  and 
then  (in  1801)  entered  Jefferson  College.  There  he  continued  about  two  years  and 
a  half,  an  earnest  and  successful  student,  nearly  completing  the  usual  curriculum 
of  studies.  Some  temporary  pecuniary  embarrassment,  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, induced  him  to  leave  the  College  for  a  time;  and,  for  reasons  not  now 
known,  he  did  not  return.  By  boUi  Mr.  Watson  and  Dr.  Dunlap,  who  success- 
ively presided  over  the  CoUege  during  his  connection  with  it,  he  was  treated  with 
marked  kindness,  of  which  he  ever  afterwards  cherished  a  grateful  remembrance. 
The  latter  gentleman  sought,  by  the  offer  of  a  Tutorship,  to  engage  him  in  the 
service  of  the  College,  with  a  view  to  a  permanent  connection  with  the  Faculty ; 
but  he  preferred  other  prospects. 

On  leaving  College  Mr.  McMaster  entered  upon  a  course  of  medical  studies, 
which  being  completed,  he  was  r^ularly  admitted  to  the  profession  in  1805,  and 
settled  himself  as  a  Physician  in  the  borough  of  Meroer,  Pa.  Here  he  was 
successfully  engaged  in  medical  practice  for  about  two  years  and  a  hal£ 

The  thoughts  and  wishes  of  Mr.  McMaster  had  been  early  directed  towards 
the  Gospel  Ministry.  But,  from  the  very  high  estimate  which  he  had  formed 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  office  and  the  qualifications  necessary  to  it  in  connection 
with  his  own  self-distrust,  he  shrank  from  the  idea  of  assuming  its  responsibili- 
ties, and  therefore  entered  the  medical  profession.  The  duty  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  ministry  had  been,  through  a  course  of  years,  oflen  and  earnestly  urged 
upon  him  by  his  clerical  and  other  friends,  and  the  subject  had  deeply  exercised 
his  own  mind.  At  length,  in  September,  1807,  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  McLeod, 
of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Wylie,  of  Philadelphia,  sought  an  interview 
with  him  at  Pittsburg,  and  informed  him  that  the  Presb3rtery  of  which  they 
were  leading  members,  had,  at  an  informal  conference,  resolved  to  exercise  their 
Presbyterial  authority,  and  require  him  to  yield  his  scruples  and  prepare  to  enter 
the  ministiy.  In  this  decision  he  recognized  the  voice  of  Providence ;  and,  as 
his  studies  had  always  had  a  special  direction  to  the  various  branches  of  theologi- 
cal learning,  afler  passing  the  customary  parts  of  trial,  he  was,  in  October,  1807, 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Having  declined  some  other  calls,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
settled  as  Pastor  of  the  Congr^ation  in  Duanesburgh,  N.  Y.,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1808. 

From  hb  settlement  at  Duancsbuigh  he  continued  to  minister  to  that  church 
for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-two  years ;  holding  a  distinguished  position  in  his 
own  community  and  in  the  friendly  and  respectful  regards  of  other  denominations, 
building  up  a  large  and  flourishing  congregation,  and  exerting  a  benign  and 
powerful  influence  over  the  region.  In  1828  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  firom  Union  College.  In  1840  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
church  in  Princeton,  Ind.,  and  removed  to  that  place,  leaving  his  former  charge, 
for  what  appeared  to  him  sufficient  reasons,  amidst  the  universal  and  strongly 
e^reaaed  r^prets,  not  only  of  his  own  coogr^tioo,  and  others  of  the  same 
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eocleeiastioal  oonDecdoo  with  himself,  bat  of  the  whde  eommaiiity,  of  aR  denomi- 
nadons  and  classes.  At  Princeton  he  contboed  usefully  and  pleasantlj  empb^ 
in  his  pastoral  work  for  six  years.  In  no  period  had  he  more  evidCTt  tokens  of 
the  blessing  of  God  than  he  enjoyed  daring  the  whc^  time  of  his  resideBoe  there, 
in  numerous  accessions  to  the  ftill  communion  of  the  church,  in  the  edifkiatioo  of 
a  more  than  usually  religious  pec^le,  in  the  establishment  of  kindly  rdatkns 
among  the  different  churches  of  the  place,  and  the  extending  of  a  stroog  manl 
and  religious  influence  over  the  whole  region  &r  beyond  the  immediate  ^h^cof 
his  personal  labours.  An  enfeebled  state  of  health  compelled  him,  in  1846,  to 
withdraw  from  the  quiet  scene  of  these  pleasant  and  fruitful  labours,  and  to  demit 
the  pa^ral  charge  of  a  warmly  attached,  grateful  and  affectionate  people.  Fran 
the  time  of  his  leaving  Princeton,  he  resided,  until  his  decease,  with  his  son,  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Erasmus  D.  MacM aster,  first  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  afterwards  in  the 
city  of  New  Albany,  Ind.  He  died,  afier  a  pamful  illness  of  nine  days,  on  tbe 
17th  of  March,  1854,  doping  a  consistent  Christian  lifo  with  Christiazi  digmtyaod 
composure. 

In  June,  1863,  Dr.  McMaster  was  married  at  Cannonsbuig,  Pa,  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Brown,  belonging  to  a  &mily  of  high  regpecta^alitj. 
With  this  lady,  who  entered  with  the  deepest  interest  into  all  his  views,  and  wis 
every  way  suited  to  the  place  she  occupied,  he  lived  most  ha}^ily  till  the  eod 
of  his  days.  He  had  eight  children, — ^four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Two  of 
his  sons*  are  distinguished  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  Chuidi.  One  is  a 
fiurmer,  and  one  an  editor. 

Mrs.  McMaster  died,  greatly  lamented,  at  the  r^dence  of  her  son,  ^  Rer. 
Algernon  Sydney  MacMaster,  D.D.,  m  Poland,  Ohio,  March  15,  1860.  Of  bis 
dau^ters,  the  eldest  died  in  in&ncy ;  the  other  three  in  mature  age,  after  adorn- 
ing their  Christian  profession  by  a  most  exemplary  Christian  life. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.   McMaster*s  publications : — 
The  Duty  of  Nations :  A  Sermon  on  a  Day  of  Public  Thanksgiving,     - 
The  Embassy  of  Reconciliation,  with  its  Occaaon  and  Ministry :  A  Ser- 
mon delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Bev.  James  Milligant  in  the 
Church  of  Coldenham,  N.  Y., 1812 

*One  of  them,  the  Rev.  Erasxus  D.  MaoMastsr,  D.D.,  has  died  8ine«  thb  sketch 
was  written.  He  was  born  in  Meroer.  Pa.,  in  Febraary,  180^;  was  gmdaat«d  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1827;  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  1829,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Fobmary,  1831,  when  he 
became  Pastor  of  the  Ballston  (IT.  T)  Presbyterian  Church.  Here  ho  eontinned,  an 
eminently  faithful  and  acceptable  Minister,  until  1838,  when  the  great  interest  which  be 
felt  in  the  cause  of  Wef*tem  Education,  led  him  to  resign  his  charge  and  aoeept  the 
Presidency  of  the  College  at  Hanover,  Ind.  This  office  he  held  until  184^,  when,  ia 
consequence  of  some  unexpected  embarrassments  in  connection  with  the  College,  be 
resigned  his  place  and  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.  After 
more  than  four  years  of  intense  and  complicated  labour  in  this  institution,  he  relnetantly 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Professorship  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Sejninary  at  Xe« 
Albany,  Ind.  After  a  few  years  this  Seminary,  owing  to  various  unpropitiona  eireen- 
•tanoes,  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  place  of  it  came  two  others,— one  at  Danrille,  Ky.,  and 
one  at  Chicago,  III.  To  the  Professorship  of  Theology  in  this  latter  insiitutioo  he  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1866.  He  was  inaugurated  in  September  of  that 
year,  and  entered  upon  his  labours  with  great  teul  and  fidelity,  and  with  CTery  prospeet 
of  the  best  success;  but  before  the  close  of  the  year  his  earthly  course  was  finiahed.  He 
died  in  perfect  peace,  after  a  brief  illness,  on  the  11th  of  December.  He  poceesaed  a 
massive  intellect, — clear,  acute,  powerful;  an  unwavering  fidelity  to  his  own  eonvictiooi 
of  right;  a  kindly  and  benevolent  spirit,  and  an  earnest  and  devoted  piety.  In  any 
community  in  which  his  lot  might  have  b(>en  cast  he  would  have  been  a  man  of  mark. 

f  James  Millioan,  a  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Milligan,  was  bom  in  Dalmellingtoa, 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,    August  7,  1786.     His  early  tendeneiei  were  decidedly  religieo^ 
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An  Essay  in  Defence  of  Some  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  Christianity, 

(an  octavo  volume,) 1815 

The  Shorter  Catechism  Analyzed,  with  Proofe  from  Scripture,  (three 
editions,) 1815 

An  Apology  for  the  Book  of  Psalms :  in  Five  Letters,  addressed  to  the 
Friends  of  Union  in  the  Church  of  Ood,  (a  duodecimo  volume,  four 
editions), 1818 

Ministerial  Work  and  Sufficiency :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Ordination 
of  the  Rev.  John  McMaster,  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
Schenectady, 1832 

The  Moral  Character  of  Civil  (Government :  Considered  with  reference  to 

the  Political  Institutions  of  the  United  States ;  in  Four  Letters,        •     1832 

A  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Civil  Relations  of  Reformed  Presbyterians, 
according  to  their  Judicative  Acts :  Addressed  to  those  of  that  Com- 
munion,      1833 

Speech  in  Illustration  of  a  Report  on  the  Doctrine  of  Civil  Government : 
in  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburg, 1835 

The  Obligations  of  the  American  Scholar  to  his  Country  and  the  World : 

An  Address  delivered  at  Hanover  College,       ....         1841 

Thoughts  on  the  Union  of  the  Church,     ...         .        -         -     1846 

Speech  in  Defence  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  against  the 
Charge  of  Erastianism :  in  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Pittsburg, 1847 

and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  a  oommnnicant  in  the  Established  Chnrch.  At  six- 
teen he  migrated  to  America,  on  account  of  being  dissatisfied  with  the  <iovemment  of  hii 
native  country.  He  made  his  waj-to  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  whore  he  had  a  half- 
brother  settled,  and  he  became  a  partner  with  him  in  a  mercantile  establishment. 
Though  he  had  belonged  to  the  National  Church  in  Scotland,  he  was  led  now,  as  the 
result  of  diligent  inquiry,  to  cast  in  bis  lot  with  tbe  Covenanters;  and,  by  the  adviee  of 
Pr.  Black,  and  some  others  in  whom  he  was  disposed  to  confide,  be  determined  to  aban- 
don  his  secular  employment,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  a  liberal  education.  He,  accordingly, 
entered  Jefi'erson  College;  but  his  funds  were  very  quickly  exhausted,  in  consequenee  of 
which  he  went  to  Qreensburg,  and  opened  a  school  there,  which  he  taught  with  good  suo- 
oess  for  eighteen  months.  He  then  resumed  his  place  in  College,  joining  the  same  class 
he  had  left,  and  graduating  in  1809  with  the  first  honour.  On  leaving  College  he  went 
to  Philadelphia,  and  placed  himself,  as  a  theological  student,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  B  Wylie,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  Teacher  of  Languages  in  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Northern  Presbytery  in  1811, 
and  was  ordained  Pastor  of  Coldenham  Congregation,  Orange  County,  N.  x.,  by  the 
same  Presbytery,  in  1812.  During  his  residence  here  he  performed  much  missionary 
labour  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  organised  many  congregations  which  have  since 
become  large  and  influential.  In  1818  he  resigned  his  oharge,  and  was  installed  Pastor 
of  the  Scotch  Covenanter  Congregation  in  Ryegate,  Vt.  Here  he  continued  labouring 
with  great  diligence,  and  encountering  many  hardships,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
During  this  period  he  laboured  throughout  the  whole  region,  and  made  many  tours  into 
Canada  to  visit  poor  Covenanters  scattered  through  the  Provinces.  He  was  intensely 
Anti-glavery  in  his  views,  and  was  alwavs  ready  to  show  his  faith  by  his  works.  He  was 
translated  from  Ryegate  to  New  Alexandria,  Pa.,  in  18:i9;  thence  to  Eden,  111.,  in  1848; 
and,  in  1855,  he  demitted  his  pastoral  charge,  and,  from  that  time  till  the  close  of  life, 
resided  with  his  sons  in  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  son,  in 
8outhfield,  near  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1862,  aged  about  77.  In  1820  he  was 
married  to  Mary,  daoghterof  Robert  Trnmbnll,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  They  had  six 
children, — five  sons  and  one  daughter.  Three  of  the  sons  are  in  the  ministry  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  daughter  was  married  to  a  minister  of  the  same  oommunion. 
He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doetorof  Divinity;  but  when  or  by  what  College  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain.  He  punlished  a  Defence  of  Infant  Baptism,  in  a  volume  of  three 
hundred  pages;  A  Narrative  of  the  Secession  Controversy  in  Vermont;  and  a  Sermon  on 
Grace  and  Free  Agency,  and  another  on  the  Prospects  of  a  True  Christian  in  a  Sinful 
World.    He  was  a  man  of  decided  ability,  intense  industry  and  extensive  usefalness. 
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The  Great  Subject  of  the  Christian  Ministry :  A  Discourse  at  the  Opao- 
ing  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Ghurdii  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia, 1^ 

The  Upright  Man  in  Life  and  at  Death :    A  Disooorse  delivered  on  the 

Occasion  of  the  Decease  of  the  Rev  Samuel  Brown  Wylie,  D.D.,  1852 

In  addition  to  the  above,  he  pablished  various  ecclesiastacal  papers,  artides  in 
several  periodicals,  &c. 

I  quote  from  the  tractate  on  Civil  Government  the  author's  statement  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  theory,  which  may  serve  both  to  indicate  his  habit 
of  thought,  and  to  exhibit  his  views  on  a  subject  which  he  held  to  be  one  of  great 
moment, — the  application  of  Christianity  to  the  constitution  and  administratioQ  of 
political  society.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  Position  i. — Civil  Government  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  as  the  Creator  and  Gov 
emor  of  the  world,  for  good  to  man,  founded  in  the  law  of  our  social  nature,  the 
principles  of  which  law  are  the  standard  of  its  actual  constitution  and  admintstn- 
tion. 

**  Position  ii. — Political  and  Ecclesiastical  society  are  essentially  different  from 
each  other,  in  their  nature,  government,  and  immediate  ends. 

**  Position  hi. — It  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  political  power,  but 
the  possession  by  it  of  those  attributes  which  fit  it  to  answer  the  ends  of  its  institn- 
tion,  that  makes  it  the  moral  ordinance  of  God. 

**  Position  iv. — Mere  dofects  in  high  and  ultimate  moral  attainments,  if  fonda- 
mentiU  attribnten  be  in  conformity  with,  and  in  nothing  contrary  to,  moral  principle, 
will  not  render  illegitimate  a  constitution  of  government. 

"  Position  v. — Every  nation  in  its  civil  character,  to  which  the  Revelation  of  the 
Son  of  God  as  Immannel,  is  made,  and  which,  ac  'ording  to  that  revelation,  is  sum- 
moned to  submit  to  Him,  is  bound  to  confess  his  name,  not  merely  in  words,  but  sub- 
stantially really,  and  practically,  as  Lord  of  all. 

"  Position  vi. — In  perfect  accordance  with  the  last  position,  it  is  held  that  until 
a  nation  make  it  so  by  its  own  derd,  the  recognition  of  no  principle  peculiar  to  tb« 
system  of  grace  can  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the  validity  of  its  actual  constitu- 
tion as  a  moral  ordinance  of  God.'' 

Elach  of  these  positions  is  illustrated  in  a  dear  and  concise  discossioiL  Hiib 
is  followed  by  like  discussions  under  the  three  subsequent  heads: — **  The  Monl 
Estimate  of  the  Pditical  Institutions  of  the  United  States";  *' Character  <^^ 
Federal  Gt)vemment";  "Objections  Considered"; — the  object  of  the  whole 
being  the  vindication  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  country  fit»n  the  charge 
of  irreligion  and  immorality. 

I  had  some  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  McMaster  dnring  the  lM&  jean 
of  his  life,  which  has  left  upon  ray  mmd  a  deep  impression  of  hb  superior  wortk 
and  ability.  The  qualities  which  seemed  to  me  most  patent  in  his  dMuacter 
were  his  great  modesty  and  utter  absence  of  all  pretension ;  his  tlioughdul  and 
benevolent  spirit,  disposing  him  to  aU  kind  offices;  his  intellectual  vigour  and 
comprehensiveness,  and  large  and  varied  resources;  and  a  perfect  simplicity  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  manner,  that  gave  complexion  to  all  his  external  demon- 
strations. I  never  heard  him  preach  but  once — ^his  discourse  then,  as  I  ronem- 
ber  it,  was  of  a  highly  evangelical  type,  was  constructed  with  logical  accuracy  and 
full  of  weij^ty,  consecutive  thought,  and  was  delivered  with  characteristio 
simplicity,  showing  that  the  dependence  for  its  effect  was  npon  the  matter  rather 
than  the  manner.  He  impressed  me  altogether  as  a  man  of  mark,  and  fblly 
justified  to  my  mind  the  high  estimate  of  his  character  which  I  had  formed  from 
living  in  the  same  region  with  him,  and  from  the  testimony  of  those  with 
he  had  been  in  intimate  relations  for  many  yean. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  ERASMUS  D.  MaoMASTER,  D.D. 

New  AlbanT)  December  81, 1855. 

Reverend  and  dear  Doctor :  While  I  am  duly  sensible  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  task  which  your  request  has  imposed  upon  me,  I  am  prompted  to  comply 
with  it,  as  well  by  a  feeling  of  filial  reverence  and  affection  as  by  an  unwilling- 
ness to  decline  what  you  so  kindly  desire.  I  confess  I  do  this  the  more  wil- 
lingly, as  there  are  some  things  touching  my  father's  relation  to  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  which  require  to  be  specially  noticed  in  order  to  a  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  his  character. 

The  whole  ecclesiastical  position,  standing,  and,  I  may  say,  character,  of 
Dr.  McMaster  arose  out  of,  and  were  determined  by,  the  idea  that  the  Church 
of  God  is  one  in  all  times,  a  spiritual  Body  having  perpetual  succession,  a 
moral  person  possessing  personal  identity ;  and  hence  that,  whatever  attain- 
ments may  have  been  made  in  the  public  profession  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
order  and  worship,  and  whatever  obligations  may  have  been  in  this  behalf 
assumed  by  the  Church,  or  by  any  branch  of  the  church,  in  any  preceding 
times,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Church,  or  such  branch  of  the  Church,  in  suc- 
ceeding times,  to  r^gnize,  to  bring  down,  and,  along  with  later  attainments, 
in  a  progressive  course  of  moral  and  religious  reformation,  to  transmit  to  the 
generation  following,  and  through  it  to  the  ages  to  come ;  and  that  it  is  only 
thus  that  the  Church  can  properly  realize  her  own  high  character  as  "the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."  To  understand,  therefore,  the  views  under 
which  he  acted  in  his  connection  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  it 
is  necessary  briefly  to  refer  to  the  historical  relations  of  this  Ecclesistical 
Body.    « 

The  Reformed  Presbyterians  in  America,  though  fifty  years  ago  few  in  num. 
hers,  and  widely  scattered  through  the  country,  having  only  a  few  organized 
congregations,  and  some  smaller  societies  not  yet  organized.  Dr.  McMaster 
held  to  be  the  Intimate  descendants  and  proper  representatives  of  that  minority 
in  Scotland,  who,  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  Reformation  in 
that  country  prior  to  1649,  dissented  from  the  Revolution  settlement  of  Wil- 
liam III.  on  account  of  its  Erastian  assumption  of  dominion  over  and  in  the 
Church ;  and  of  those  earlier  witnesses  for  the  truth,  under  the  two  preceding 
reigns  of  Charles  II,  and  James  II.  who,  openly  and  boldly  denouncing  the 
usurpation  by  those  tyrants  of  supremacy  in  all  ecclesiastical  cases,  spuming 
all  « tolerations  *'  and  « indulgences  "  proceeding  from  this  usurpation,  and  at 
last  because  of  their  subversion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  as  well  as  of 
the  Church,  and  their  oppression  and  persecution  of  the  true  religion,  disown, 
ing,  as  on  the  same  grounds  did  the  whole  nation  a  few  years  later,  their  civil 
authority,  were  hunted  through  the  land  and  given  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter. 
«It  was  felt,"  says  Dr.  McMaster,  speaking  of  the  Church  in  America 
before  the  Revolution  in  1776,  **  by  the  consistent  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  had  neither  sanctified  the  Erastianism  of 
the  British  Establishment,  nor  as  to  themselves  absolved  them  from  the 
authority  of  Messiah's  claims.  To  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, of  the  Church's  spiritual  independence  of  all  secular  power,  and  to  that 
vital  truth,  of  such  extended  practical  bearing,  the  alone  universal  Headship 
of  the  Christ  of  God,  their  adherence,  as  at  other  historical  periods  of  deep 
interest,  was  unshrinking." 

The  American  Revolution,  which  dissolved  the  political  connection  of  this 
country  with  Great  Britain,  and  which  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  had  hailed 
with  joy,  and,  according  to  their  numbers  and  means,  efficiently  promoted,  for. 
ever  separated  the  United  States  from  all  subjection  to  an  Erastian  and  imma. 
ral  Crown.     But,  before  that  auspicious  event,  the  different  parties  into  which 
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the  Presbyterians  of  the  Old  World  had  been  unhappily  divided  had  estab. 
lished  themselves  in  the  New.  To  some  extent,  different  historical  relations 
and  traditions,  different  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling  on  religions  and  ecde- 
siastical  matters,  different  usages,  and  perhaps  mutual  misapprehensions,  had 
grown  up;  which,  though  all  parties  would  have  held  them  to  be  insaflld^kt 
to  justify  the  making  of  divisions  in  the  household  of  faith,  yet  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  reunion  after  these  divisions  had  taken  place.  The  principles  which 
underlay,  were  embraced  in,  and  gave  character  to,  the  Presbyterian  Reform, 
ation.  Dr.  M.  thought  were  best  represented  by  the  Old  Dissenters  from  the 
Revolution  Church  of  Scotland,  known,  from  their  adherence  to  the  Solenm 
League  and  Covenant,  as  "  the  strict  Covenanters."  The  circumstances  of 
the  several  Presbyterian  Bodies  in  this  country,  since  the  era  of  the  Americaa 
Revolution,  are  indeed  widely  different  from  those  of  their  predecessors  in  a 
former  age  and  in  another  hemisphere.  This  fact  Dr.  M.  clearly  apprehended, 
and  has  every  where  in  his  writings  strongly  represented.  But  the  great 
principles  of  the  Presbyterian  Reformation,  divested  of  all  which  is  local,  tem- 
porary and  incidental,  he  held  to  be  general  in  their  import,  and  of  universal 
application  in  every  age  and  in  every  nation.  To  the  course  of  the  Cove. 
nan  ted  Reformation  his  family  were,  from  education  and  principle,  attached. 
The  Christian  heroism  of  the  Scottish  martyrs  had  enkindled,  at  an  early  age, 
in  his  young  mind,  a  burning  love  of  religious  and  civil  liberty.  In  his  early 
manhood  he  addressed  himself  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  of  the  principal  controversial  writings  of  the 
times.  «  The  system  of  Reformed  Presbyterianism,"  says  Dr.  M.,  «  appeared 
to  me  to  occupy  more  decidedly  than  did  any  other  the  ground  of  the  mart3rr«. 
By  it  the  Bible  system  of  doctrine,  order,  discipline  and  worship  seemed  to  be 
more  consistently  held.  Especially  the  great  principle  of  the  Headship  of 
Christ  over  the  Church,  and  over  all  things  for  the  Church's  sake,  appeared 
to  me  to  be  more  consistently  exhibited  in  it  than  elsewhere.  The  clear, 
full  and  explicit  acknowledgment  of  this  great  principle  seemed  to  me  to 
comprehend  at  once  a  proper  recognition  of  the  rights  of  God,  and  security  for 
the  rights  of  man ;  and  to  furnish  a  ground  of  assurance  of  the  ultimate  onion 
of  the  divided  Church  upon  a  proper  basis ;  and  of  the  well-being  both  of  Uie 
Church  and  of  States.  Such  was  the  light  in  which  Reformed  Presbyteriaiu 
ism  presented  itself  to  me,  and,  without  much  of  consultation  with  flesh  and 
blood,  I  embraced  it." 

Dr.  McMaster  regarded  the  Presbyterian  Reformation  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  Scotland  as  an  inchoate  movement  arrested  almost  at  its  beginning; 
whose  particular  vMosures,  some  of  which  he  thought  marked  by  grave  errors 
and  faiistakes,  belonged  exclusively  to  that  Church  and  Nation  and  to  those 
times.  But  in  respect  to  the  essential  principles  of  that  movement  and  tht 
prevalent  spirit  by  which  it  was  pervaded,  he  was  more  than  willing  to  be 
regarded  as  a  follower  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  even  of  "  the  stricter  sort.** 

I  have  thought  it  right  that  Dr.  McMaster's  own  views  of  his  ecclesiastical 
position  and  relations  should  be  truly  and  fairly  given.  Of  these  views  I  am 
the  reporter,  not  the  critic.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  whatever 
in  either  hemisphere  there  may  have  been  of  error  and  mistake  in  its  manage- 
ment, the  time  draws  on  when  « the  good  old  cause  "  of  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters will  lift  up  its  head  in  the  Church  and  among  the  Nations. 

The  ordinary  course  of  Dr.  McMaster's  pastoral  ministration  was  in  eon- 
formity  with  the  customary  order  of  many  of  the  Scottish  Presbytermn 
Churches.  Usually  the  Sabbath  morning  service  was  an  exposition  of  some 
Book  of  Scripture  in  course,  with  doctrinal  and  practical  observations,  accom- 
panied by  the  ordinary  devotional  exercises.  The  subject  of  the  aftemoon*s 
discourse  was  either  some  branch* of  the  morning's  exposition,  selected  for 
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fuller  deyelopment,  elucidation  and  application ;  some  head  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, or  some  theme  suggested  hy  the  various  circumstances  and  occasions  of 
his  congregation  or  of  the  thues.  These  services  of  the  Sabbath  he  supple- 
mented, during  the  week,  by  regular  pastoral  visitation  and  by  biblical  and 
catechetical  instruction  of  the  young  at  stated  times.  His  usual  written 
preparation  for  the  pulpit  consisted  only  of  short  notes,  filling  from  two  to 
four  pages  of  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  and  briefly  marking  the  heads  of  his 
discussion,  and  the  more  important  particulars,  with  references  to  apposite 
Scriptures  for  illustration,  confirmation  and  enforcement.  His  subject,  thus 
briefly  noted,  ho  carefully  thought  out  in  its  matter,  relying  on  the  occasion 
of  the  delivery  for  the  language. 

As  a  Preacher,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  clearness  of  his  method,  the 
fulness  of  his  Scriptural  expositions,  the  solidity  and  abundance  of  his 
matter,  and  the  appropriateness,  tenderness,  and  richness  of  his  application 
of  Christian  doctrine  to  the  diversified  exigencies  of  the  Christian  life.  While 
hui  presence  was  commanding,  his  manner  dignified,  his  voice  full  and  good, 
his  language  always  correct  and  appropriate,  and  his  delivery  often  impressive, 
yet  he  judged  the  enticing  words  of  an  over-wrought  and  excessively  ornate 
rhetoric  to  be  out  of  place  in  discussing  the  momentous  themes  of  the  pulpit, 
and  he  sought  not  the  lighter  graces  of  a  fascinating  oratory.  To  the  serious- 
minded,  the  earnest,  the  inquiring,  seeking  to  profit  by  the  Divine  Word,  and 
to  the  old  saint  far  advanced  in  his  pilgrimage  to  the  city  of  *God,  though 
often  found  in  different  ecclesiastical  connections,  his  ministrations,  especially 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  his  ministry,  were  peculiarly  accept- 
able, and  to  many  such,  in  various  parts  of  the  Church,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  the  means  of  great  blessing. 

In  the  business  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Judicatories  and  the  general  affairs  of 
the  Church,  though  very  retiring  in  his  disposition,  he  always  bore  a  princi- 
pal part.  The  General  Synod,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Subordinate  Judica- 
tories, expressed  in  strong  terms  their  high  estimate  of  his  character,  their 
affectionate  and  reverential  respect  for  his  person,  and  their  sense  of  the  loss 
they  sustained  in  his  death. 

He  was  throughout  life  and  habitually  a  man  of  reading  and  of  thought. 
His  information  was  various  and  extensive.  A  general  scholar  of  good  attain- 
ments in  the  different  departments  of  learning,  he  possessed  a  special  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  Theology,  the  Constitution,  Polity,  and  History  of  the 
Church,  and  of  Ethical  and  Politico-ethical  Philosophy.  All  who  knew  him 
acknowledged  his  worth  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

His  character,  habits,  and  manners  were  in  many  respects  more  those  of  an 
Irish  or  Scottish  gentleman  than  of  a  Cis- Atlantic.  But,  brought  to  this 
country  while  he  was  yet  a  child  and  growing  up  under  its  formative  influ- 
ences, while  he  retained  an  affectionate  regard  for  the  land  of  his  nativity  and 
for  that  of  his  forefathers,  in  all  his  controlling  predilections  he  was  intensely 
American.  The  principles  of  the  old  British  Whigs  were  part  of  his  ancestral 
inheritance;  and  from  his  youth  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  political 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  of  which  his  tractate  on  that  subject  is  a 
defence  against  the  charge  of  irreligion  and  immorality  ;  and  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  country  he  always  took  an  intelligent  and  lively  interest. 

That  Dr.  McMaster  was  capable,  in  a  wider  sphere  of  action  and  under 
external  circumstances  more  propitious,  of  achieving  as  a  public  man  more 
than  he  actually  accomplished,  those  who  knew  him  well,  believe.  The  extent 
and  the  measure,  however,  of  the  influence  exerted  by  an  unobtrusive  and 
retiring  man  of  thought,  who  has  not  occupied  the  most  conspicuous  position 
in  public  affairs,  by  means  of  his  private  and  quiet  intercourse  with  other  men, 
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cftnnot  be  known  with  precision.     The  gprings  of  the  mountain  fastnesses  feed 
the  rivers  and  the  sea. 

Leaving  to  yourself  and  your  other  correspondents  the  general  estimate 
of  his  character,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  Dr.  M.  was,  in  all  iii^ 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  true,  just,  honourable  and  magnanimous.  Im 
social  life  he  was  conversable,  genial  and  very  attractive.  In  his  specitl 
friendships  he  was  most  constant,  faithful  and  generous.  lu  his  family,  while 
his  word  was  law,  towards  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  a  woman  in  whom  the  heart 
of  her  husband  did  safely  trust,  he  cherished  a  most  tender  and  affectionate 
respect,  and  to  his  children  he  was  a  revered  and  loving  father.  If  he  had 
faults,  as  all  men  have  faults,  I  had  no  eye  to  see  them  when  he  was  livii^ 
and  I  have  no  heart  to  remember  them  now  that  they  are  buried  in  his  grave. 

I  may  say,  in  concluding  these  reminiscenses,  that  Dr.  McMaster,  havinf 
in  early  youth,  and  probably  in  yet  earlier  childhood,  committed  himself  to 
God  as  his  Covenant  God  in  Christ,  was  practically  religious  throughout  life, 
feeding  in  himself  aud  others  the  springs  of  that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.  His  piety  was  eminently  manly,  as  well  as  Christian.  Daring  the 
last  few  years  of  his  pilgrimage,  those  who  were  near  him  could  not  finil  to 
observe  a  marked  and  delightful  maturing  in  him  of  the  graces  of  the  Ohristiaa 
character.  The  last  two  or  three  years,  the  Scriptures  were  more  than  ever 
his  daily  study.  The  few  weeks  immediately  preceding  his  last  illness,  he 
addressed  himself  anew  to  a  careful  study  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  in  which 
he  expressed  the  deepest  interest.  The  animating  visions  in  the  sixtieth, 
sixty-first,  and  sixty -second  chapters  of  that  Prophet,  of  the  glory  of  the 
Church  in  the  accession  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  great  office  of  Christ  in  her  red^np- 
tion  ;  and  the  satisfying  joy  of  Zion  in  her  union  with  Jehovah,  were  the  last 
passages  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  read  in  the  morning  worship  of  the  Camily, 
only  a  few  days  before  his  departure  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  His 
prayers  in  the  family  worship,  the  last  few  months,  and  especially  the  last  few 
weeks,  for  himself  and  his  family,  for  the  Church  and  the  world,  were  very 
comprehensive,  fervent,  solemn  and  impressive.  His  death  was  every  way 
worthy  of  his  life.  Calm,  self-possessed,  confiding,  he  went  home  to  the  house 
of  his  God  on  high.  We  had  the  fullest  confidence,  when  we  saw  him  passing 
in  dignified  tranquillity  through  the  dark  valley,  that  it  was  to  enter  the 
gates  of  immortal  life. 

With  great  respect  and  esteem. 

Yours  most  truly, 

£.  D.  MacMASTER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  T.  W.  J.  WTLIE,  D.D. 

Philadelphia,  November  5, 1861. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  The  afiectionate  r^;ard  with  which  I  cherish  the 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  McMaster  overcomes  the  feeling  that 
I  am  quite  incompetent  to  do  justice  to  his  character,  and  leads  me  to  submit 
the  following  reminiscenses  to  your  disposal.  I  am  not  without  the  hope 
that  even  this  imperfect  delineation  may  excite  greater  admiration  of  the 
power  and  excellence  of  the  Spirit's  sanctifying  grace,  and  lead  some  one  to 
imitate  the  virtues  of  a  person  so  pure  and  noble  as  he  was. 

Dr.  McMaster  was  a  frequent  and  always  welcome  visitor  at  my  father's 
house,  from  the  days  of  my  childhood,  and  I  had  the  happiness,  when  a  boy, 
of  making  a  short  visit  to  his  own  retired  country  home.  As  he  was  so 
prominent  a  Minister  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  so  intimate 
a  friend  of  my  father,  it  was  natural  that  my  attention  should  be  closely 
directed  to  him.     The  impression  was  early  made  upon  my  mind,  which  time 
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ftnd  reflection  have  only  deepened,  that  he  was  "  one  of  Nature's  noblemen," 
«« a  holy  man  of  God." 

At  the  period  of  my  earliest  recollection  of  him.  Dr.  McMaster  was  a 
person  of  portly  and  commanding  aspect.  Though  corpulent,  there  was 
nothing  languid  in  his  appearance ;  but  the  sprightliness  of  his  manner  and 
the  tirmness  of  his  step  indicated  that  the  mental  was  not  subservient  to  the 
physical  organization,  but  held  it  in  complete  control.  He  was  remarkably 
prompt  m  all  he  undertook.  His  commanding  appearance  was  sustained  by 
a  dignity  of  manner  which  never  yielded  to  querulousness,  while  the  noble- 
ness of  a  warm  and  generous  mind  rendered  him  exceedingly  agreeable  in 
social  intercourse  with  all  who  enjoyed  his  friendship.  He  took  great 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  men  of  learning,  with  whom  his  own  well  culti- 
vated mind  prepared  him  to  converse  with  ease  and  propriety.  There  was 
sometimes  a  reserve,  and  occasionally  an  abruptness,  in  his  manner,  among 
those  with  whom  he  was  not  very  intimate;  but  this,  I  doubt  not,  arose 
from  the  effort  to  overcome  his  native  modesty,  while  the  unobtrusiveness  of 
his  own  character  caused  him  to  view  forwardness  with  displeasure,  and  repel 
it  with  severity.  He  was  very  affable  with  those  whom  he  esteemed  and 
loved,  but  his  sound  and  honest  heart  rendered  him  averse  to  affect  for  any 
an  interest  which  he  did  not  feel.  There  was  a  delicacy  in  his  kindness 
which  required  the  quietude  of  the  family  circle  for  its  exercise  and  evidence. 
On  two  occasions.  Dr.  McMaster  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  in  our  house. 
Both  these  were  seasons  of  affliction,  arising,  in  the  one  case,  from  a  severe 
accident  my  father  had  met  with,  and  which  disabled  him  for  some  time  from 
prcachmg,  and  in  the  other  from  my  father's  death.  In  both  instances.  Dr. 
McMaster  manifested  a  warm,  deep,  soothing  sympathy,  which  we  can  never 
forget.  There  was  a  simplicity  and  unaffectedness  in  his  kindness,  which 
rendered  it  most  acceptable.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  my  father,  and, 
when  he  called  to  see  him  during  his  last  illness,  he  suddenly  went  out  of 
the  room,  and,  without  returning,  shortly  after  left  the  house.  On  following 
him,  I  found  him  quite  overcome,  and  he  told  me  that  he  felt  unable  to  utter 
any  parting  words,  as  he  had  the  impression  that  he  would  never  meet  my 
father  again  on  earth, — an  expectation  which  proved  sadly  correct. 

As  a  Preacher,  Dr.  McMaster  was  thoroughly  evangelical  in  doctrine  and 
affluent  in  ideas,  but  his  style  was  somewhat  involved,  and  his  utterance, 
though  impressive,  was  not  animated.  His  composition  was  ponderous.  Like 
a  heavily  loaded  carriage,  he  moved  slowly  and  carefully.  He  required  the 
close  attention  of  his  hearers,  but  he  richly  rewarded  it.  He  was  averse  to 
display,  especially  in  the  solemnities  of  the  pulpit,  and  was  reluctant  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  public  gaze.  « I  am  no  ttdker"  was  his  reply,  when  urged 
to  speak  on  some  public  occasion. 

As  an  Author,  Dr.  McMaster  did  much  to  benefit  the  Christian  community 
which  his  writings  reached.  Several  of  his  Sermons  and  Addresses  were 
printed  by  request,  and  display  the  characteristics  of  a  well-stored  and  dis- 
criminating mind.  His  Analysis  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Divines  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and,  notwithstanding  a  num- 
ber of  publications,  of  the  same  kind,  have  since  been  issued,  it  still  retains 
its  value.  A  Controversial  work  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  views  of  Elias 
Smith,  issued  early  in  his  ministerial  career,  presents  a  discussion  of  some  of 
the  most  important  doctrines  in  Theology.  His  «  Apology  for  the  Book  of 
Psalms "  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  of  his  works.  It  is  designed  to 
show  the  suitableness  of  this  portion  of  Sacred  Scripture  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  God  in  singing  his  praise,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  land;  but  it  is 
free  from  the  spirit  which  pervades  many  publications  with  this  avowed  object. 
While  Dr.  McMaster  was  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  and  usages  of 
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the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  Minister, 
he  properlj  appreciated  and  applied  that  article  in  her  terms  of  OommunioB, 
which  requires  «a  recognition  of  all  as  brethren  in  every  land,  who  hold  a 
Scriptural  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  attainments  and  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, against  all  that  is  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godli- 
ness." The  generous  instincts  of  an  enlightened  and  eleyated  dcyelopmeot 
of  Divine  grace  led  him  to  love  the  brotherhood  of  saints,  and  to  seek,  on  a 
broad  and  solid  basis,  the  umon  in  one  organization  of  all  evangelical  churches. 
Some  of  the  ripest  and  most  valuable  productions  of  his  pen  have  reference  to 
this  subject. 

During  the  discussions  which  distracted  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chorch, 
in  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  the  United  States  Ck)vemment,  he  issued  mt- 
eral  valuable  Essays  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  with  the  acumen  of  a  Law- 
yer, the  profound  thoughtfulness  of  a  Statesman,  and  the  conscientioos,  refe- 
rential spirit  of  the  Christian.  He  did  much  to  bring  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  to  the  position  she  now  occupies  on  this  subject,  asserting  tht 
duty  of  the  Civil  Commonwealth  to  conform  its  constitution  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  laws  to  the  Scriptural  standard,  and  recognizing  in  the  political 
system  of  this  land  such  elements  as  authorize  obedient  subjects  of  the  Medi- 
atorial Crown  to  participate  in  their  obligations  and  advantages. 

Dr.  McMaster  excelled  as  a  letter-writer.  His  correspondence  was  very 
extensive,  and  embraced  many  persons  of  eminence  in  the  religions  and  politi- 
oal  world,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  His  views  of  current  events,  as 
presented  in  this  way,  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  a  collection  of  his  let- 
ters, I  am  sure,  would  form  a  very  valuable  publication. 

Dr.  McMaster's  last  days  were  spent  in  delightful  serenity  in  the  house  of 
his  accomplished  son,  the  Rev.  E.  D.  MacMaster,  brightened  by  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  wife  of  his  youth,  one  of  the  kindest  and  purest  of  Christian 
women,  and  sustained  by  the  respectful  love  of  his  sons,  and  the  soothing 
attentions  of  his  two  amiable  daughters.  The  habitual  modesty  and  reserve 
of  his  character  continued  unaltered  to  the  last,  but  his  long,  self  sacrificiBg, 
useful  and  holy  life  was  his  best  testimony  for  God. 

With  great  respect  truly  yours, 

T.  W.  J.  wniE 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  JAMES,  D.D. 

Albakt,  June  28, 1854 

My  dear  Sir:  In  the  winter  of  1831  I  attended  an  Installation  at  Schenec- 
tady, in  which  all  the  services,  including  the  Sermon  and  two  Charges,  were 
performed  by  Dr.  McMaster,  then  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  As  his 
residence,  from  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  in  1898,  had  been  within 
twenty  miles  of  my  native  city,  from  my  boyhood  I  had  often  heard  of  him 
as  the  Corypheus  of  his  own  small  denomination,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
being  not  less  remarkable  for  his  general  character,  than  for  the  zeal  with 
which  he  maintained  the  peculiarities  of  the  Covenanters.  This  was  my  first 
sight  of  the  man,  and  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  ever  saw  him  in  the  pulpit. 
My  knowledge  of  him  indeed  was  never  intimate,  being  derived  from  casual 
and  not  very  frequent  interviews.  But  his  qualities  were  of  a  cast  which  it 
required  no  nice  analysis  to  discover,  nor  a  special  intimacy  to  appreciate. 

In  person  he  was  large,  well  formed,  and  of  a  full  habit,  with  an  open 
countenance  and  ruddy,  the  effect  of  which  was  heightened  by  contrast  with 
the  whiteness  of  his  hair,  a  full  head  of  which  he  retained  to  the  last.  He 
had  large  eyes,  of  a  dark,  hazel  colour,  with  a  grayish  tinge;  and  a  bass-toned 
voice,  which  added  sensibly  to  the  weight  of  whatever  fell  from  his  lips.    The 
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impression  made  hj  the  nobleness  of  his  person  and  countenance  was  increased 
by  a  natural  urbanity,  which  (though  any  thing  but  a  modish  man)  appeared 
even  in  the  general  neatness  of  his  dress,  and  equally  in  the  style  of  his  social 
intercourse.  Underneath  the  antique  sentiments  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  the  professional  tendency  of  his  mind  to  subjects  of  grave  import, 
there  was  a  large  vein  of  masculine  sense,  and  of  sympathy  with  the  common 
ideas  of  mankind,  which  made  him  quite  at  home  in  general  society;  and 
indeed  there  was  about  him  such  an  air  of  secular  respectability,  that  a  per- 
son, not  knowing  him  to  be  a  clergyman,  might  easily  suppose  he  was  some 
eminent  civilian. 

Next  to  these  more  obyious  traits  of  manner  and  appearance,  the  orderly 
method  and  discipline  of  his  mind,  as  apparent  in  his  conversation,  could  not 
fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  stranger.  He  soon  discovers  that  he  is  talking 
with  a  person  of  scholarly  aptitudes  and  liberal  acquirements ;  with  one  who 
is  critical  in  his  use  of  language,  ever  ready  for  a  discussion,  and  particularly 
versed  in  the  conduct  of  one.  All  things  considered,  person  and  voice,  as  well 
as  style  and  matter,  he  concludes  very  certainly  that  this  portly  and  high- 
minded  gentleman,  buried  all  his  life  in  an  out-of-the-way  country  parish,  is 
very  far  from  the  position  which  nature  designed  for  him.  The  remark  proba- 
bly was  common  among  his  acquaintances  that  he  was  a  man  far  more  in  him- 
self than  he  had  opportunity  to  show  in  action.  Accomplished  in  all  that 
pertained  to  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  and  an  adept  in  Ecclesiastical  History, 
his  conversation  frequently  discovered  that  civil  studies  also,  and  particularly 
those  of  Law  and  Politics,  were  not  alien  to  him.  It  was  probably  his  interest 
in  physical  inquiries  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  Medical  as  his  first  profession. 
But  our  esteem  of  the  man  did  not  arise  so  much  from  his  actual  attainments 
as  from  the  native  character  of  his  mind,  which,  though  not  distinguished  by 
the  remarkable  development  of  any  particular  power,  was  admirable  for  two 
things ; — for  its  general  strength,  and  for  its  happy  combination  of  the  specu- 
lative with  the  practical,  the  latter  decidedly  predominating.  Thoroughly 
ratiocinative,  yet  not  particularly  analytical,  while  it  spared  no  pains  to  reach 
general  principles,  it  wasted  none  in  pursuing  refinements.  If  he  wanted 
originality  or  brilliancy  of  conception,  he  possessed  the  more  important  power 
of  clearly  comprehending  the  whole  of  a  subject,  and  of  seemg  the  relation  of 
all  its  parts  to  each  other.  In  reading  any  of  his  pieces,  you  may  not  be 
delighted  by  novelty,  but  you  are  always  satisfied  both  with  the  clearness  and 
the  fullness  of  the  general  representation.  In  addition  to  this,  a  good  classic 
taste  gave  a  form  to  his  sentiments,  which  made  his  conversation  as  graceful 
as  it  was  edifying.  If  he  had  any  natural  humour,  the  disposition  to  indulge 
it  was  generally  repressed.  Though  of  a  buoyant,  cheerful  temperament,  and 
very  communicative,  he  was  not  at  all  given  to  anecdote,  nor  to  talk  about 
small  things.  He  was  always  upon  subjects  which  invited  discussion,  and 
which  reflected  the  truth-loving  earnestness  of  his  nature.  A  predominant 
logical  tendency,  always  doing  service  to  some  elevated  practical  end,  is  the 
best  idea  which  can  be  given  of  his  intellectual  character. 

But  if,  as  a  man  of  ideas,  he  won  the  respect  of  his  acquaintances,  that 
sentiment  was  greatly  heightened  by  his  natural  virtues,  which  were  as 
strongly  distinguished,  and  seemingly  as  finely  balanced,  as  the  powers  of  his 
mind.  That  he  was  a  man  of  striking  virtues  was  obvious  enough,  but  the 
crown  of  these  was  their  symmetry.  There  was  in  him  especially  a  remark- 
able combination  of  self-reliance  with  deference  to  the  wisdom  of  others,  of 
firmness  with  moderation,  of  warm  and  generous  instincts  with  the  power  of 
regulating  their  action.  But  the  word  which  best  expresses  what  was  most 
noticeable,  not  in  his  character  alone,  but  in  his  very  physiognomy,  is  magnanim- 
ity.    You  could  not  believe  that  a  man  of  such  a  countenance  could  be  capa- 
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bio  of  any  kind  of  meanness ;  and  this  was  the  report  which  he  obtained  mti- 
Tersallj.  It  was  the  common  remark  of  those  who  were  frequently  associated 
with  him  in  engagements  of  a  public  nature,  that,  however  trying  the  occasioii, 
he  was  never  known  to  falter  between  principle  and  expediency,  and  yet  that 
he  was  always  among  the  first  consulted  in  any  emergency  which  peculiarly 
required  the  exercise  of  wisdom.  The  same  superiority  to  selfishness  and 
sophistry  is  seen  in  his  controversial  writings,  in  reading  which  one  is  at  a 
loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  firmness  with  which  he  maintains  his  owb 
convictions,  or  the  fairness  with  which  he  treats  those  of  his  opponents.  He 
was  singularly  free  from  those  vices,  both  of  mind  and  character,  which  one 
rather  expects  to  find  in  the  representatives  of  peculiar  or  unappreciated  opin- 
ions. It  seems  almost  a  solecism — ^but  it  is  true — that  while  he  was  a  most 
loyal  servant  of  one  of  the  smallest  religious  bodies  in  Christendonn,  the  unity 
of  the  Church  seemed  about  as  dear  to  him  as  its  purity.  Witness  the  fai- 
lowing  extract  from  one  of  his  charges  to  a  Pastor,  which  recalls  the  spirit  of 
much  of  his  conversation  :  «  For  the  factions  and  schisms  which  deform,  wea- 
ken and  perplex  the  Church  of  Qod,  you  and  I,  my  brother,  are  not  responsi- 
ble. They  exist  independently  of  us,  and  most  of  them  had  their  origin  before 
we  were  born.  But  for  their  evils  we  shall  be  held  accountable,  should  we 
employ  our  influence,  whatever  that  may  be,  to  perpetuate  them.  Oar  actings 
should  be  directed  to  the  healing  of  the  wounds  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,"  J^ 
The  explanation  of  the  solecism  is,  that  whilst  Dr.  M.'s  convictions  made  him 
zealous  for  the  principles  of  his  own  Church,  he  was  by  nature  a  man  of  the 
most  capacious  sympathies.  His  persistent  maintenance  of  tenets,  so  little 
appreciated,  only  proved  that  truth  was  more  to  him  than  all  temporalities, 
and  that  he  served  his  Master  for  no  earthly  reward.  For  one,  I  should  have 
honoured  him  less,  considering  the  catholic  tendencies  of  his  nature,  had  he 
been  less  decided  in  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  his  own  Church.  It 
is  not  exactness  of  opinion  on  the  one  hand,  nor  liberality  of  feeling  on  the 
other,  but  the  union  of  the  two,  which  constitutes  Christian  magnanimity; 
and  it  was  this,  in  a  rare  degree,  which  distinguished  our  venerated  friend, 
and  which,  in  connection  with  his  mental  endowments,  gave  him  the  large 
place  which  he  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  religious  public. 

I  have  not  known  many  clergymen  who  were  so  well  fitted,  both  by  mental 
and  moral  constitution,  for  exercising  a  commanding  influence  in  religions 
society  as  Dr.  McMaster.  And  I  have  always  regretted  that  one  whom 
nature  seemed  to  have  designed  for  a  leader  of  men,  should  have  had  to  pass 
his  life  in  comparative  obscurity.  The  reason,  however,  of  this  comparative 
seclusion  will  be  obvious  enough,  if  we  consider  the  peculiarity  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical position.  Sympathizing  profoundly  with  the  ideas  and  principles  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  believing  in  the  Sov- 
ereignty of  the  Messiah  for  the  Church's  sake  over  States,  as  such,  as  over  aU 
other  things,  he  believed  also  in  the  corresponding  duty  of  States  to  acknowl- 
edge this  Sovereignty  in  their  political  constitutions  and  administrations,  and 
that  public  covenanting  is  an  ordinance  of  God  to  be  observed  on  proper  occa- 
sions both  by  Churches  and  Nations.  It  was  indeed  one  labour  of  his  life  to 
divest  his  own  Church  of  a  certain  exotic  character  which  belonged  to  it  firom 
its  historical  connection  with  Scotland,  and  to  bring  it,  unembarrassed  by 
any  thing  of  a  foreign  nature,  to  the  maintenance  of  its  own  standards  in 
their  application  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  our  own  time  and  country. 
But  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Reformation 
on  the  National  Covenant  of  1580-81,  and  in  the  Solemn  Lei^e  and  Cove- 
nant of  1643-48,  divested  of  all  which  is  merely  local,  temporary  and  inci- 
dental in  their  application,  he  believed  to  be  of  universal  obligation  and  of 
momentous  importance ;  and  therefore,  although,  as  already  intimated,  no  one 
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could  have  a  more  delicate  sense  of  the  relations  which  ought  to  exist  among 
Christian  hrethren,  or  feel  more  keenly  the  evil  of  multiplied  divisions,  or 
pray  more  earnestly  for  the  period  when  all  shall  be  one,  yet,  with  a  view  to 
the  revival,  in  a  more  auspicious  age,  of  these  great  "  Reformation  Principled," 
he  chose  to  dwell  within  that  enclosure  of  the  great  Presbyterian  fold,  which, 
with  the  smallest  prospect,  perhaps,  of  any  immediate  enlargement,  was  most 
redolent  of  the  spirit  of  the  Past,  and  most  pregnant,  as  he  doubtless  thought, 
with  the  destinies  of  the  Future.  Thoi'cgh  not  expecting  the  extensive  preva- 
lence of  these  principles  in  his  own  day,  yet  believing  their  general  prevalence 
to  be  the  indispensable  condition  both  of  the  security  and  well-being  of  States 
in  reference  to  their  appropriate  ends,  and  of  the  reunion  of  the  broken  and 
divided  Church,  as  well  as  of  her  proper  efficiency  in  her  great  mission  to  the 
world,  while  fully  acknowledging  the  fidelity  of  other  and  larger  churches  to 
other  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  rejoicing  in  their  prosperity  and 
usefulness,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  above  principles,  so  generally 
neglected,  if  not  impugned,  he  chose  to  abide  with  that  section  of  the  Church 
universal,  which  was  alone  distinguished  by  their  formal  and  explicit  main- 
tenance. In  the  hope  that  in  a  future  and  better  age  these  principles  should 
obtain  a  general  acceptance,  and  that  over  the  whole  field  of  God's  husbandry 
their  fruit  should  shake  like  Lebanon,  our  venerated  friend  lived  and  died  — 
not  having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  ofif,  he  was  per- 
suaded of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  he  was  a  stranger 
and  pilgrim  on  the  earth. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAM  JAMES. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  C.  MOFFAT,  D.D., 
Pbofbssor  in  the  Theoloqical  Seminabt  at  Pbinceton. 

Princeton,  April  29,  1868. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  McMaster 
pertains  to  only  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  For  a  few  years — between  1845 
and  1849 — we  both  resided  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  Ohio.  His  son,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  D.  MacMaster,  was  then  President  of  Miami  University,  where  I  was 
a  Professor.  During  that  time  I  saw  him  often  and  familiarly.  The  recollec- 
tion of  his  venerable  appearance  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  me. 

In  person  Dr.  McMaster  was  portly  of  stature,  rather  above  the  medium, 
and  of  gait,  even  in  old  age,  firm  and  erect.  The  prevailing  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  solemn  and  tender,  which,  in  social  intercourse,  frequently 
relaxed  into  kindly  playfulness. 

The  feature  of  his  character  first  to  arrest  my  special  notice,  was  that 
whereby,  although  then  quite  advanced  in  years,  he  entered  into  cordial  sym. 
pathy  with  the  tastes  and  enterprises  of  young  men.  The  world  of  toiling 
minds,  from  which  his  own  efibrts  were  gradually  being  withdrawn,  had  not 
ceased  to  be  the  object,  not  merely  of  a  lingering  interest,  but  of  a  warm  and 
genial  affection. 

Neither  had  he  outgrown  a  love  of  nature,  nor  of  things  beautiful  therein.  And 
they  always  seemed  to  have  a  message  from  God  for  him.  A  garden,  in  those  days, 
one  of  my  favourite  recreations,  was  occasionally  the  scene  of  our  interviews, 
where  the  conversation,  by  his  guidance,  would  ascend,  through  the  most  natural 
transitions,  from  fruit,  and  trees  and  lawn,  to  the  blessedness  of  the  spiritual  life, 
and  of  that  land  of  promise,  in  which  even  our  vile  bodies  shall  be  changed  into  the 
likeness  of  Christ's  glorious  body.  Several  delightful  summer  evenings  are  thus 
in  my  mind  associated  with  him.  His  soundness  of  mental  and  bodily  health 
maintained,  even  unto  old  age,  the  best  feelings  of  young  and  hearty  man- 
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hood.  And  in  full  accordance  with  this  feature  was  the  considerate  tenderaess 
which  he  always  evinced  for  the  feehle  and  suffering.  I  should  be  readj  to 
helieve  that  he  might  he  stern  in  discipline,  inflexihle  in  defending  the  troth 
and  repelling  error,  hut  the  severer  manifestations  of  his  chiu-acter  fell  not 
under  my  observation. 

He  also  kept  up  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  literature  and  scienee, 
and  the  general  intelligence  of  the  time.  I  never  knew  a  man  more  free  from 
unreasonable  prejudice,  or  more  willing  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  new, 
while  intelligently  malntaming  the  respect  presumptively  due  to  the  old.  He 
undoubtedly  had,  as  all  men  have,  more  or  less,  his  bias,  which,  in  some  direc 
tions,  usurped  the  place  of  judgment;  but  the  character  of  his  mind  was  ^- 
nently  open  and  liberal. 

A  favourite  field  of  discussion  with  him  was  that  department  of  Phi- 
losophy, which  underlies  Systematic  Theology.  Here  his  conyersation  was 
most  instructive  and  entertaining,  and  when  circumstances  favoured,  was 
sometimes  considerably  prolonged.  In  one  instance  which  fell  within  mj 
knowledge,  where  he  met  with  a  congenial  spirit  in  that  respect,  an  amicaUe 
discussion  was  carried  on  by  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  from  day  to  day, 
for  several  weeks,  with  Socratic  good-humour  and  urbanity  on  both  sides,  aod 
on  his,  throughout,  with  a  view  to  spiritual  edification. 

His  style  in  conversation  was  remarkably  copious  and  complete  in  struc- 
ture. Had  it  been  printed  from  his  lips  there  would  have  been  little  to  alter 
in  the  proofs.  And  yet  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  effort  at 
precision.     Its  entire  fitness  to  the  man  was  one  of  its  beautiful  properties. 

Although  not  largely  endowed  with  the  gift  of  humour,  his  enjoyment  of  H 
in  others  was  quick  and  hearty,  and  added  much  to  the  light  and  kindliness 
of  his  manner. 

I  never  heard  him  preach  but  once,  and  that  effort,  in  those  advanced 
years,  could  be  no  fair  specimen  of  his  pulpit  abilities.  He  appeared  in  the 
black  silk  gown  and  bands,  after  the  Scotch  fashion ;  and  delivered  his  ser- 
mon entirely  without  notes,  in  a  full  deliberate  flow  of  language  of  impressive 
solemnity.  His  voice  was  still  unbroken,  rich,  deep  and  harmonious.  I 
should  think  that,  in  earlier  years,  it  might  have  been  one  of  great  power.  He 
always  dressed  well  and  his  deportment  and  manner  were  at  once  dignified 
and  cordial. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  impression  which  remains  to  me  of  the  Rev-  Dr.  Gil- 
bert McMaster  is  that  of  a  venerable  and  warm-hearted  Christian  gentlemaa 
of  the  old  style. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem, 

Yours  truly, 

JAMES  C.  MOFFAT. 


JOHN  REILY. 

1809—1820. 

PROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  WYLIE. 

Eden,  III.,  April  21, 186S 

My  dear  Sir :  My  grateful  remembrances  of  the  Hev.  John  Reily,  of  whom 
you  ask  me  to  give  you  some  account,  predispose  me  to  comply  with  your  requegt; 
and  yet  I  fear  that  my  informatioD  conoeming  him  is  hardly  soflSci^it  to  avail  to 
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Tour  purpose.  I  befieve,  however,  I  can  state  the  leading  &ot8  of  his  life,  and 
can  at  least  give  you  my  impressions  of  his  character. 

John  Reilt  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1770. 
He  came  to  this  country  when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  in  company 
with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Bhick  and  Samuel  B.  Wylie ;  and  after  his  arrival 
prosecuted  his  studies  for  a  considerable  time  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  Teacher. 
In  due  time  he  entered  on  this  vocation,  and  continued  thus  engaged  in  Phila- 
delphia and  its  vicinity  for  several  years.  He  also  became  an  Elder,  in  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wylie,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  eminently  usefuL  At  length  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  Ministiy  of  the  Oospel,  and,  having  studied  Theology,  for  some  time, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wylie,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Special 
Presbytery,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1809.  On  the  15th  of 
August,  1812,  at  Pittsburg,  the  Presbyteiy  were  required  to  take  him  on  trial 
with  a  view  to  Ordination ;  and,  when  ordained,  to  send  him  as  a  Missionary  to 
the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Ohio ;  and  on  the  5th  cf  May,  1814, 
at  Philadelphia,  the  Presbyteiy  reported  that  they  had  ordained  Mr.  Reily,  and 
sent  him  on  a  mission  as  directed.  His  Ordination  took  place  some  time  in  the 
year  1813. 

Though  he  was  ordained  and  sent  forth  as  a  Missionaiy,  he  had  not  been  long 
in  South  Carolina  before  he  was  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  United  Congregations 
of  Beaver  Dams,  in  Chester  District,  and  Wateree  m  Fairfield  District,  where  he 
laboured  with  great  acceptance  and  success  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  also 
organized  a  Congregation  at  Turkey  Creek,  in  York  District,  and  preached  for 
some  time  in  Winnsborough,  Fairfield  District,  and  Columbia,  Richland  District. 
He  died,  of  Bilious  Fever,  greatly  lamented,  in  August,  1820.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Jane  Weir — she  was  extremely  delicate  in  her  physical 
organization,  but  she  survived  him  for  some  time ;  and  such  was  the  strength  of 
her  affection  for  him  that  she  could  never  be  induced  to  leave  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  died,  on  the  ground  that  she  wished  her  remains  and  those  of  her  hus- 
band might  rest  side  by  side.     They  had  no  children. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Reily  commenced  while  I  was  yet  in  my  teeiis  and 
a  student  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  the  teacher  of  a  school  in 
Frankfort,  a  few  miles  North  of  Philadelphia.  As  the  Communion  season  was 
approaching  in  Dr.  Wylie's  Church,  he  took  me  aside,  and,  with  the  earnestness 
of  a  loving  parent,  urged  upon  my  consideration  the  great  importance  of  religion, 
showing  that,  while  the  heart  believes  unto  righteousness,  the  tongue  makes  con- 
fession to  salvation,  and  proving  the  necessity  of  putting  on  the  livery  of  Christ, 
and  openly  avowing  myself  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross.  I  followed  his  counsel,  and 
my  name  was  accordingly  entered  on  the  list  of  members  of  the  First  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1810.  For  the  wise  and 
judicious  counsel  he  gave  me  I  have  reason  to  bless  his  memory  and  to  thank 
God  to  this  day. 

In  the  spring  of  1818  I  visited  the  Carolinas,  and  preached  in  several  congre- 
gations, spending  most  of  my  time  in  Mr.  Reily's  fitmily,  and  often  accompanying 
him  on  his  parochial  visits;  and  I  also  travelled  with  him  fi^m  Carolina  to 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Synod.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his  character  and  habits  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Oo(^ 
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Mr.  Reily  was  distingoiahed  for  gentleDesB  and  kindnesB,  and  this  m 
in  his  maoDer  of  speaking ;  while  yet  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  strong,  bold 
and  commanding.  He  shunned  not  to  declare  the  whole  ooonsd  of  God,  testi- 
fying against  all  immorality  in  both  Chm^ch  and  State,  and  daiionnciiig  with 
special  severity  the  practice  of  holding  and  buying  and  selling  human  bein^  as 
chattels.  Whilst  his  whole  course  manifested  a  childlike  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  his  singjbnesB  of  purpose  and  undaunted  intrepidity  in  maiof^ining  and 
defending  his  own  views  commanded  the  respect  even  of  those  who  differed  from 
him,  especially  in  reqpeot  to  God's  kw  and  human  rights. 

He  was  a  close  observer  of  human  character,  and  his  doctrine  was  broo^ 
home  and  powerfully  applied  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearets. 
Many  felt  that,  under  his  ministrations,  the  Goq)el  came  to  them  not  in  word 
only  but  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  much  assurance. 

Mr.  Reily^s  name  is  savoury  and  his  memory  dear  to  many  old  disciples,  wk» 
in  youth  sat  under  his  ministiy.  Members  and  descendants  of  memb^  of  Iw 
congregation  are  scattered  through  the  different  ccHigr^ations  <^  the  Western  and 
Ohio  Prebbyteries,  and  the  prefix  name  BeHy  is  found  in  many  a  honsehc^ 
His  attention  to  the  young,  the  lambs  of  Christ's  fold,  was  unceasing  and  umeI 
vigilant.  His  character  as  a  citizen  and  friend  was  so  exemplaiy,  and  bis 
character  as  a  man  of  God  so  strongly  marked,  that  his  name  is  wdl  worthy  d 
an  enduring  memorial. 

In  person  he  was  of  the  middle  size,  and  his  manner,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
pulpit,  was  agreeable.  He  was  particular  in  his  attentions  to  strangers,  and,  by 
his  bland  and  genial  spirit  towards  them,  was  quite  sure  to  gain  their  good-wilL 
He  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  had,  in  general,  a  well-cultivated  mind,  and 
exerted  a  decided  influence  in  his  denomination. 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  regard,  yours  truly, 

SAMUEL  WTLIE. 


JOHN  KELL.* 

1809—1842. 

John  Kell,  a  son  of  John  and  Jane  (Morton)  Kell,  was  bom  at  Boc^ 
Creek,  in  Chester  District,  S.  C,  in  the  year  1772.  Among  his  reeollectioos 
of  his  very  early  childhood  was  the  fiict  that  his  mother  hid  himself  and  his 
little  brother  in  the  bushes,  at  night,  from  an  apprehension  that  their  house  was 
in  danger  of  being  burnt  by  the  British  or  Tories.  His  father  was  a  firmer, 
and  this  son  worked  with  him  upon  his  fium  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  when  the  partial  loss  of  his  health  disqualified  him  ibr 
the  business  of  husbandry,  and  led  him  to  form  tiie  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
liberal  education.  He  prosecuted  his  course  preparatory  to  CoUcge  under  an 
accomplished  teacher  from  Ireland,  by  the  name  of  Jdm  Orr ;  but,  as  there  were 
no  Colleges  in  that  part  of  the  country  at  that  early  day,  he  crossed  the  ocean 
and  pursued  his  studies  at  Glasgow  College,  Scotland.     Having  ccmapleted  his 
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ootirae  there,  he  engaged  in  ihe  stady  of  Divinity  under  the  direction  of  the 
Kev.  Dr.  McMillan,  of  Stirling,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  returned  to  South  Carolina  in  the  foil  of  1808,  and 
in  June  of  the  next  year  was  licensed  to  preach  jn  the  Keformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  by  what  was  then  known  as  the  Middle  Presbytery. 

From  tiiis  time  till  his  Ordination  he  was  employed  in  travelling  through  the 
Western  States  and  Territories,  visiting  the  small  settlements  of  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  as  well  as  soUtaiy  fomilies  scattered  about  the  country,  and 
preaching  wherever  he  could  find  those  who  were  disposed  to  attend  on  his 
ministrations. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1811,  Mr.  KeU  was  married  to  Jane,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Maiy  (Crawford)  Hartin.  They  had  emigrated  from  the  County  of 
Antrim,  Ireland,  to  South  Carolina,  in  1790,  but,  in  1807,  they  removed  to 
Preble  County,  O.,  from  their  preference  for  living  in  a  free  State. 

Mr.  Rell  was  ordained  to  the  w(»*k  of  the  ministry,  in  South  Carolina,  by  the  Rev. 
Jdtm  Black  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Donnelly,  a  little  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1811.  His  Ordination  was  with  special  reference  to  his  becoming  a  Missionary  in 
the  Western  States  and  Territories,  though  he  was  allowed  to  select  his  own  place 
of  ultimate  settlement  He  was  first  settled  (though  not  installed)  in  Beech 
Woods,  Butler  County,  0.,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Princeton,  Gibson  County, 
Ind.,  where  he  took  charge  of  a  small  congregation.  Here  he  had  his  home 
during  the  residue  of  his  life,  though  he  still  performed  a  great  amount  of  mis- 
sionary labour  in  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  In  1837,  he  was,  at  his 
own  request,,  released  by  Presbyteiy  from  his  pastoral  charge.  His  life  was  one 
of  most  untiring  activity,  and,  under  his  fiuthful  ministry,  many  a  spot  in  the 
wilderness  was  'seen  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  His  health  was  generally 
good,  and  he  experienced  little  interruption  of  his  labours  until  he  was  attacked 
by  the  malady  that  carried  him  to  his  grave.  His  last  sermon  was  preached 
just  four  wec^  previous  to  his  death,  at  a  place  called  Whitehall,  as  he  was 
returning  from  a  meeting  of  his  Presbytery  at  Bloomington.  He  died  at  his 
own  house  in  Princeton,  <^  an  affection  of  the  heart,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1842,  being  perfectly  ccniscious  to  the  last,  and  committing  his  soul,  with  humble 
confidence,  into  his  Redeemer's  hands.  His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  McMaster. 

Mr.  KeQ  left  a  widow  irbo  still  (1862)  survives;  bat  be  had  no  children. 

FBOM  THE  KEV.  GAVIN  MoMILLAN. 

MoRviNO  Sun,  O.,  June  26, 186S 

My  dear  Sir :  My  recollections  and  impressions  in  respect  to  the  Rev. 
John  KeU  are  such  that  it  is  only  a  pleasure  to  me  to  record  them.  I  will 
state  what  I  remember  concerning  him  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs  to  me. 

In  person  he  was  above  the  common  size,  and  somewhat  athletic.  When 
he  was  quite  a  young  man,  he  and  one  of  his  young  friends,  by  the  name  of 
William  Hughes,  agreed  to  try  their  strength  in  wrestling  on  the  sandy  beach  of 
Rocky  Greek.  Hughes  held  him  down  in  the  sand  in  spite  of  his  utmost 
exertions ;  and  the  bodily  system  of  KeU  was,  as  he  believed,  seriously  injured 
in  consequence  of  the  struggle.  This  circumstance,  I  have  understood,  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  him  to  serious  reflection,  which  resulted  in  his 
entering  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  God,  and  ultimately  in  his  forming  a 
purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry. 
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Mr.  Kell,  being  cordially  attached  to  Reformation  principles,  was  sealooi 
and  laborious  in  his  efforts  to  promote  them ;  nor  could  he  be  tempted  bj  anj 
consideration  to  give  up  the  Banner  of  the  Covenant.  Still  he  was  oonstite- 
tionally  and  habitually  generous  and  liberal.  His  manners  were  courteous  and 
pleasant;  and  these,  with  his  well  cultivated  mind  and  kindly  disposition, 
rendered  him,  as  Dr.  Bishop  once  said,  "  a  noble  companion.''  Having  once 
espoused  a  cause  which  he  considered  just  and  laudable,  his  zeal  in  the  pro* 
motion  of  it  was  not  easily  quenched.  Witness  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
Temperance,  and  Missions,  and  Colonization,  and  Emancipation,  and  Prara- 
Meetings,  and  Music  in  the  Church.  When  asked  what  tunes  he  would  have 
sung,  he  said  humourously, — "  Any  thing,  firom  *  Old  Coleshill '  to  « Fire  in 
the  Mountains,  Boys.' "  He  had,  however,  no  relish  for  human  composure 
nor  instrumental  music  in  the  worship  of  God. 

He  delighted  greatly  in  the  communion  of  saints.  A  sacred  nnctioa 
accompanied  his  devotional  exercises,  which  always  rendered  them  savoury. 
He  was  greatly  given  to  ejaculatory  prayer,  insomuch  that  he  would  some- 
times be  engaged  in  it  even  in  company.  When  I  first  noticed  this  in  Mr. 
Kell,  I  confess  it  impressed  me  unfavourably — it  seemed  to  me  to  saTOur  ra<^t 
of  ostentatious  sanctimony  than  of  genuine  devotion.  But  I  had  occasion 
very  soon  to  change  my  opinion ;  and  I  became  satisfied  that  what  I  witnessed 
was  the  irrepressible  fervour  of  an  eminently  devout  spirit.  He  used  to  ssv 
that,  after  becoming  familiar  with  a  person's  devotional  exercises,  he  thought 
he  could  decide  with  tolerable  certainty  whether  or  not  he  was  a  true  saint. 
Some  thought  that  he  was  at  times  a  little  visionary ;  and  others  complained 
of  what  they  regarded  his  excessive  liberality  towards  other  denominations ; 
but,  however  this  may  have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  standard  of 
religious  character  was  much  above  that  of  ordinary  Christians.  I  heard  him 
preach  an  excellent  sermon  to  my  congregation  ft*om  I.  Peter  ii,  11,  in  which 
he  opened  up  a  good  deal  of  the  mystery  of  sanctification.  He  seemed  to  de- 
light in  selecting  those  texts  which  had  special  reference  to  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  communion  with  God.  He  was  at  once  a  doctrinal, 
experimental  and  practical  Preacher.  He  could  not,  perhaps,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  be  called  eloqttent  in  the  pulpit ;  but  there  was  such 
a  hallowed  unction  pervading  all  his  utterances  that  his  preaching  could  hardly 
fail  to  make  an  impression.  In  controversy  he  was  exceedingly  patient  and 
persevering ;  but  his  reasonings  were  sometimes  less  lucid  than  could  be  desked. 

With  all  his  deep  religious  feeling  and  devout  fervour,  he  was  far  from  beittg 
a  gloomy  Christian — on  the  contrary,  he  had  a  keen  relish  for  social  enjoy- 
ment, and  would  sometimes  laugh  heartily.  He  used  sometimes  to  say  witk 
the  poet, — 

Religion  never  was  designed 
To  make  our  pleasures  less." 

Mr.  Kell  was  remarkable  for  his  Sjrmpathy  for  the  African  race.  He  viewed 
the  Colonization  Society  with  great  favour,  regarding  Liberia  as  the  best  home 
for  the  coloured  man.  He  encouraged  this  unfortunate  people,  so  &r  as  be 
could,  to  migrate  thither,  that  they  might  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  freemen,  and  withal  might  prove  a  blessing  to  their  father-land.  He  con- 
sidered it  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  some  of  their  number  should  be 
educated,  that  they  might  be  the  instructors  of  others  of  their  race,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  evinced  great  public  spirit  in  connection  with  differoit 
objects  of  Christian  charity,  and  was  always  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  in 
behalf  of  any  cause  with  which  he  believed  that  the  glory  of  his  Master  or  the 
best  interests  of  his  fellow  men  were  connected. 

Very  truly  yours,*  ^*' 

GAVIN  UcklLLAJf. 


JOHN  KELL. 
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PROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  TTTLIE. 

£dsN|  Randolph  Couhtt,  III.,  March  80, 1868. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  yoar  request  for  my 
recollections  and  impressions  of  the  Rey.  John  Kell,  who,  besides  being  an 
early  acquaintance,  was,  for  many  years,  my  fellow>labourer  and  co-presbyter. 
I  knew  him  first  in  Ireland.  Though  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  he,  for  a 
time,  pursued  his  literary  course  in  Scotland,  and,  after  that,  spent  some  time 
in  Ireland,  when  I,  as  a  pupil,  read  Latin  and  Greek  to  him  at  the  house  of 
the  Rev.  William  Stavely. 

After  returning  to  America  and  receiving  Ordination,  he  travelled  exten- 
sively through  the  West  and  the  South.  In  1818  I  was  myself  ordained  as 
a  Missionary  and  sent  to  Illinois.  From  that  time  till  his  death,  he  and  I 
were  together  as  co-presbyters  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 

When  I  first  visited  the  West  as  a  Missionary,  I  found  Mr.  Kell  settled  in 
a  congregation  in  Princeton,  Ind.  The  bounds  of  the  Western  Presbytery 
included  a  large  extent  of  territory  in  the  West,  then  but  sparsely  settled. 
Families  and  individuals,  in  connection  with  the  •  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  were  scattered  through  the  new  States  and  Territories,  and  Mr.  Kell, 
as  a  dauntless  pioneer,  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  visiting 
lonely  societies  and  solitary  families,  and  bearing  to  the  wretched  and  desti- 
tute the  ofiers  of  a  free  salvation.  Naturally  of  a  frank  and  sociable  turn,  he 
soon  became  a  favourite  wherever  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling.  On  leaving 
the  humble  but  friendly  cabin,  the  urgent  inquiry  would  be  made, — «*  When 
will  you  come  back  to  us  ? "  And  to  that  was  very  sure  to  be  added, — "  Do 
come  soon." 

He  was  particularly  attached  to  children,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  he 
drew  them  very  near  to  him;  and  they  would  press  around  him  with  eager 
and  loving  looks,  and  drink  in  his  heavenly  teachings.  In  his  pulpit  exhibi- 
tions there  was  perspicuity  of  style,  orderly  and  natural  arrangement.  Scrip- 
ture truth  unalloyed  by  human  wisdom,  direct  and  forcible  arguments,  and, 
to  crown  all,  a  deep  and  all-pervading  piety.  It  was  impossible  to  be  familiar 
with  him  without  perceiving  that  he  lived  habitually  under  a  deep  impression 
of  his  responsibility  as  a  Minister  of  Christ,  and  that  his  highest  ambition 
was  to  save  the  souls  committed  to  his  care.  He  was  obedient  to  the  Apostles' 
direction, — "  Preach  the  Word ;  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season." 
Wherever  he  lodged,  his  conversation  was  like  a  sermon  by  the  fireside  or  in 
the  social  circle.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  nothing  about  him  that  savoured 
of  gloom  or  moroseness.  He  could,  on  proper  occasions,  be  playful  and  face- 
tious, and  had  at  his  command  a  large  store  of  anecdotes  and  entertaining 
reminiscences,  particularly  of  his  early  journeyings  in  the  West. 

In  the  latter,  as  in  the  earlier,  part  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Kell  was  engaged 
much  in  missionary  labour.  He  spent  several  months  here  and  hereabouts. 
At  this  period  of  his  life,  it  was  remarked  that  the  Bible  was  his  constant 
companion.  All  other  books,  I  might  almost  say,  were  discarded,  and  the 
Book  of  books  was  almost  always  in  his  hand,  and  its  precious  contents 
formed  his  heart's  richest  treasures.  His  whole  Christian  character,  as  was 
indicated  by  this  fact,  became  more  mature,  earnest,  elevated,  and  it  was 
manifest  to  all  that  he  was  waiting  in  faith  and  hope  till  his  change  should 
come. 

I  will  only  add  that,  in  his  early  travels  in  the  South  and  West,  Mrs.  Kell, 
deeply  imbued  with  a  missionary  spirit,  often  accompanied  him,  braving  all 
the  difficulties  of  new  settlements  and  a  pioneer's  life. 

I  am  yours  truly, 

SAMUEL  WTLIE. 
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ROBERT  WALLACE  * 

1814—1849. 

Robert  Wallace  was  born  in  the  pariah  of  Loo^ligillj,  County  of  Amtf^ 
Ireland,  in  Deoemb^ ,  1772.  His  parents  were  intelligent  and  exemjdaij  mem- 
hen  of  the  Antibargher  SooeBsion  Chordli.  He,  in  common  with  the  olhsr  M- 
dren  of  the  fiimily,  was  carefuU j  instmcted  in  the  great  troths  of  re^icD,  m 
well  as  in  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Chmt^  in  which  he  was  bapdzed.  M 
the  ago  of  nineteen  Robert,  the  third  son  of  his  parents,  made  a  pnblb  prokaam 
of  his  &ith,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Jeuis  Christ  in  his  ChurcL 
Shortly  after  this  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  question  whether  it  was  kwfal 
to  receive  the  Regium  Donum,  or  Ehig's  Bounty; — a  question  which,  at  tbt 
time,  was  agitated  extensively  and  with  no  small  degree  of  mterest  In  endni- 
ouring  to  attab  to  the  tryth  concerning  it,  he  was  led  to  a  carefnl  ^caminatiGB 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Civil  Government,  searching  diligmtlj  the  Scriptuna> 
and  reading  the  best  authors  on  that  subject  within  his  reach.  He  became  eoa* 
vinced,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  that  he  could  not  conscientiouslj  sabscribe 
to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  non-resistance  for  conscnence  sake,  to  ^ 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  and  ho  therefore  soon  left  the  Body  in  which  k 
had  been  baptised  and  nurtiued,  and  joined  the  Reformed  Presbytman  ChnrcL 

Having  now  reached  the  age  of  about  tweatj4(Mt  years,  he  was  miited  ia 
marriage  with  Margaret,  second  dau^ter  of  James  King,  one  of  the  most 
jreqpectable  and  wealthy  men  in  his  neighbourhood;  and  about  this  time  he 
resolved  to  become  a  Minister  of  the  Gospd.  Thou^  he  foresaw  ^lat  he  shooU 
have  to  encounter  many  difficulties  in  his  preparation  for  U>e  sacred  office,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  work  with  great  zeal,  and,  after  a  while,  cnt^ed  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the  year  1810.  In  ^ 
spring  of  the  next  year  he  crossed  the  ocean  with  his  fiimily,  oonsistang  of  a  wik 
and  four  children,  with  a  view  to  find  a  permanent  home  in  this  ooontarj. 
Having,  for  some  time,  pursued  his  thedogical  studies  under  the  directioii  of  ^ 
Rev.  Dr.  Wylie,  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Groq)d  in  Ms^ 
1814,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  received  a  call  from  two  Societies, 
one  on  the  waters  oi  Licking,  and  the  other  near  ChiUicothe,  O.  Hariag 
accepted  the  call,  he  was  ordained  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg ;  and  diortly  after 
removed  West,  and  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Churches  to  which  he  bad  bees 
caUed. 

He  continued  in  this  relation  till  1820,  when  he  resigned  the  Licking  part  of 
his  charge.  As  the  congregation  with  which  he  was  now  connected  was  smdB, 
and  required  but  a  part  of  his  time,  he  employed  himself  extensivdj  in  miasioB- 
ary  labour,  and  was  instrumental  of  organizing  Sodeties  in  the  vicinity  of  Waknit 
Creek,  Brush  Creek,  Jonathan's  Creek,  Tomica  and  Salt  Creek — indeed  hii 
field  was  the  great  and  growing  West  In  this  work  he  suffi)red  great  tofls  and 
privations.  The  country  was  but  sparsdy  settled ;  the  roads  wwe  often  well  ni^ 
impassable ;  the  bridges  over  rivers  and  creeks  were  few ;  and  every  thing  seemed 
adverse  to  the  comfort  of  the  traveUer.     There  were  but  few  Covenanters,  and 
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they  were  widely  scattered;  and  thoa^  ihey  were  amdons  to  have  the  Gh)^l 
pr^u^ed  to  them,  they  seem  not  to  have  practicaQy  received  the  doctrine  that 
they  who  preach  the  Gkxspel  must  live  by  the  Gospel.  Still  he  endured  hardness 
as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  laboured  earnestly  and  patiently,  amidst 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  edification 
and  enlargement  of  the  Church,  looking  for  his  reward  in  a  better  country,  even 
an  heavenly. 

And  his  labours  were  not  in  vain — ^he  was  imcommonly  successful  in  winning 
souls  to  Christ.  He  sought  out  individuals  and  fiunilies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  &r  distant  from  each  other,  who  were  fiivourably  inclined  towards  the 
truth,  and  by  his  affiible  and  friendly  manner  and  the  seriousness  and  spirituality 
of  his  conversation,  he  won  their  confidence,  taught  them  the  way  of  Ood  more 
perfectly,  and  was  instrumental  of  bringing  them  into  the  Church.  These  indi- 
viduals and  fitmilies  he  organized  into  Societies,  and  some  of  them,  under  his  fos- 
tering care,  grew  into  flourishing  congregaticms.  One  of  these  is  the  Congr^ft* 
tion  of  Salt  Creek.  Here  there  were  only  two  fiunilies  belonging  to  the  Eeformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  when  he  first  visited  the  place ;  but,  as  the  result  of  hifi 
diligent  and  &ithful  labours,  their  number  increased  until  they  formed  three  dis- 
tinct Societies.  In  1822  these  Societies  united  m  giving  him  a  unanimous  call 
to  become  their  Pastor.  This  call  he  accepted,  and,  having  demitted  the  charge 
of  the  Utica  Congregation,  was  shortly  after  regularly  introduced  to  this  new  field 
of  labour. 

Although  his  travelling  was,  firom  this  time,  much  less  extensive  than  it  had 
been,  yet  he  still  continued  to  occasional^  visit  and  minister  to  the  several  coDt- 
gregatioDS  whidi  he  had  been  instrumental  of  planting,  and  which  still  regarded 
him  as  their  spiritual  fiither.  Thus,  though  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution,  he 
performed,  for  many  years,  the  double  duty  of  a  Stated  Pastor  and  a  Missionary. 
The  care  of  several  churches  was  upon  him.  His  own  congregation  continued  to 
increase  in  numbers  until  it  became  one  of  the  largest  in  the  denomination.  He 
laboured,  and  others  entered  into  his  labours.  With  some  interruption  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health  and  his  growing  infirmities,  he  continued  to  discharge  pastoral 
duties  until  a  few  months  before  his  death,  when  he  fell  firom  his  horse  as  he  was 
going  to  preach  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  experienced  so  severe  a  shock  that  he 
was  never  able  to  preach  again.  He  declined  gradually  until  the  19th  of  July, 
1849,  when  he  passed  gentiy  to  his  final  rest,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  During  his  last  days  and  weeks  his  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God  never 
fiJtered,  and  he  had  the  most  cheering  foretastes  of  the  glory  that  was  soon  to  be 
revealed  to  him.  EGs  neighbours  and  the  members  of  his  congregation  generally 
abounded  in  their  manifestations  of  good-will  and  auction  towards  him,  both 
while  he  was  living  and  after  he  was  dead. 

He  had  a  fiunily  of  six  children, — ^three  sons  and  three  dau^^ters, — all  of 
them  now  (1864)  living.  The  oldest  and  youngest  of  his  sons,  and  one  grandson, 
axe  ministers  of  the  Beformed  Presbyterian  ChurdL 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  SPROULL,  D.D. 

Allighent,  November  25, 1864 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Wallace  began 
when  I  was  a  student  of  Theology,  perhaps  in  1830.  His  eldest  son,  John 
Wallace,  and  myself,  were  classmates  in  the  Western  University,  graduated 
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at  the  same  time,  and  studied  Theology  together.  The  Key.  Robert  WaUaoe, 
although  he  lived  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Pittsburg,  and 
travelled  on  horseback,  rarely  &iled  to  be  at  the  meetings  of  the  Presbyterj, 
which  were  usually  held  in  that  place.  From  1833  to  the  time  of  his  deadi, 
he  and  I  were  co-presbyters,  meeting  frequently  in  the  Courts  of  the  Chorek 
and  also  on  other  occasions. 

The  traits  of  Mr.  Wallace's  character  that  always  seemed  to  me  more  promin- 
ent than  any  others  were  kindness  and  cheerfulness.  He  was  a  true  philan- 
throphist,  wishing  well  to  every  body,  and,  so  far  as  he  had  opportunitj, 
carrying  out  his  wishes  in  deeds.  He  was  a  &vourite  with  aU  the  families 
among  whom  he  was  accustomed  temporarily  to  sojourn.  He  had  a  pleasant 
word  for  every  body,  and  an  almost  exhaustless  store  of  amusing  and  instruct- 
ive anecdotes,  which  he  would  tell  in  a  way  peculiarly  his  own.  I  we& 
remember,  however,  that  he  was  always  careful  neither  to  wound  feelix^s,  to 
injure  reputation,  or  give  any  countenance  to  a  censurable  or  sinful  friTolitj. 

An  incident,  that  he  was  fond  of  relating,  will  exemplify  the  above  state- 
ment concerning  him.  Once  travelling  in  a  neighbourhood  where  he  was  a 
stranger,  he  stopped  at  a  house  to  inquire  for  the  family  which  he  was  seek- 
ing. An  old  man,  with  long  white  hair,  neatly  combed  back,  in  clean  dress, 
gave  him  the  desired  information.  He  seemed  so  patriarchal  that  Mr.  Wallan 
turned  away,  admiring  him,  and  pronouncing  him,  in  his  view,  the  prettifist 
old  man  he  had  ever  seen.  On  arriving  at  the  house  whither  he  was  goin^ 
which  was  but  a  short  distance  off,  in  conversation  with  his  host,  he  referred 
to  the  old  man  he  had  met,  and  added  some  expression  of  admiratioa. 
''That  man,"  replied  his  host,  «is  one  of  the  most  profime  men  I  ever 
knew."  Mr.  Wallace,  on  his  return  the  next  day,  passed  by  the  same  hooee, 
and  saw  the  same  old  man  in  the  same  place.  And  he  would  finish  the  stoiy 
by  saying, — '<  I  thought  he  was  the  u^est  old  man  I  ever  saw." 

Yours  truly, 

THOMAS  SPROITLL 


JOHN  CANNON * 

1815—1836. 

John  Gannon  was  bom  in  Bungiven,  County  of  Deny,  Irelaiid,  on  the  19A 
of  November,  1784.  His  parents  were  bodi  oommmuoantB  in  the  PreeibyteriMi 
Church.  In  1788  the  whole  fiunily  migrated  to  this  ooontiy,  and  settled  in  Weet- 
moreland  County,  Pa.  Owing  to  their  dissatisfitctioQ  with  the  use  of  Watts' 
Psalms  in  the  Presbyterian  Churdi,  they  joined  the  Associate  Reformed  Chotdi, 
mider  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jameison.  John,  irho  was  thdr  youpgest 
ohild,  evinced  an  early  fondness  for  books,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  fiicilitj  st 
acquiring  knowledge.  After  studying,  for  a  ooosiderable  time,  under  pmate 
teachers,  he  entered  Jefferson  Cdlege,  where  he  took  the  regular  course  and  gradu- 
ated m  September,  1810.  In  the  autumn  of  1811  he  commenced  the  study  of 
Theology,  under  the  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Wylie,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Goq)el  by  the  Pli3i- 
delphia  Presbyteiy  on  the  28d  of  May,  1815.  In  due  time,  he  received  and 
aooepted  a  call  from  the  Congregation  of  Greensburg  and  vidnity,  and,  oq  the 

•  Reformed  Prefbyterian,  1837. 
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16th  of  September,  1816,  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Ministrj,  and  set  apart 
as  the  Minister  of  the  said  Congregation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  1821,  he  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Church  in 
South  Carolina  to  aid  m  settling  certain  difficulties  that  existed  in  that  quarter. 
In  (he  course  of  ^ve  weeks,  he  and  his  fellow  Commissicmer  had  succeeded  in 
settling  the  existing  disputes,  and  rectifying  the  disorders  complained  of;  had 
ordained  Messrs.  Campbell  Madden  and  Hugh  McMillan,  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  organized  the  Southern  Presbytery. 

Within  about  six  years  from  the  time  of  his  settlement,  his  charge  was  divi- 
ded mto  two  distinct  congregaticms.  Over  one  of  these  he  remained  as  Pastor, 
labouring  with  all  fidelity,  and  zeal,  and  self-denial,  till  the  close  of  life. 

For  several  years  before  Ids  death,  he  sufifered  not  a  little  horn  an  affection 
of  the  liver ;  and  his  disease  was  aggravated  by  the  fatigue  and  exposure  incident 
to  his  professional  duties.  Still  nothing  could  induce  him  to  desist  from  preach- 
mg,  so  long  as  he  could  command  strength  enou^  to  go  through  the  service.  To 
a  member  oi  his  Presbytery  who  had  written  to  him,  advising  that  he  should 
suspend  his  labours  till  his  health  should  be  restored,  he  replied,  m  a  letter  dated 
February  12,  1835,  as  follows :  "  God  has  again  restored  me  to  a  comfortable 
measure  oi  health,  except  that  I  have  at  present  contracted  a  cold.  My  health 
was  not  injured  by  my  attempts  to  preach.  Friends  have  said  that  I  exposed 
myself  too  much  in  preaching.  But,  dear  brother,  I  am  persuaded  I  have  been 
too  remiss  m  ministerial  duty,  and  I  think  that  my  affliction  has  been  more  for 
this  than  any  other  cause.*' 

On  the  last  Sabbath  of  August,  1835,  he  disused  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  but  his  health  was  now  much  reduced ;  and  this  proved  to  be 
the  last  public  service  that  he  ever  performed.  From  tins  time  he  became  greatly 
debilitated,  and  his  disease  took  on  the  form  ci  dropsy.  Medical  skill  now  proved 
unavailing ;  but,  knowing  in  whom  he  had  believed,  he  was  not  afraid  to  die. 
He  lingered  till  the  2d  of  February,  1836,  and  then  peacefrdly  took  his  departure. 

It  was  a  mark  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brethren 
that,  at  the  memorable  Synod  of  1883,  he  was  chosen  Moderator. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Gieensbuig,  he  was  married  to  Martha,  eldest 
dau^^ter  of  Robert  Brown,  a  member  of  his  Session.  They  became  the  parents 
of  ei^t  children,  all  of  wbom^  with  their  mother,  survived  him. 

FKOM  THE  BEV.  THOMAS  SPROULL,  D.D. 

Allioh»st,  Pa.,  November  5, 1868. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  Your  request  that  I  should  furnish  you  with  some  of 
my  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Cannon  for  your  forthcoming  volume 
of  "  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  devolves  upon  me  a  service  which  it  is 
only  a  gratification  to  me  to  perform.  Some  of  my  most  cherished  reminis. 
cences  are  those  which  have  respect  to  my  intercourse  withrthis  esteemed  min- 
ister of  Christ.  His  was  the  first  preaching  of  which  I  have  any  distinct 
recollection.  In  1816  he  became  tl^  Pastor  of  the  congregation  of  which  my 
parents  were  members.  I  knew  him  well  from  that  time  till  his  death ;  and 
our  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  friendship  intimate  and  endearing. 

Mr.  Cannon  I  regarded  as  a  model  Man,  Christian  and  Minister.  Kindness, 
candour  and  firmness  were  prominent  traits  in  his  character.  The  needy  ever 
found  in  him  a  friend.  He  was  <•  given  to  hospitality."  Such  was  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  that  his  death  spread  a  gloom  over  the  entire 
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neighbourhood.  To  numj  it  was  the  loss  of  a  bene&ctor ;  to  all  that  of  a 
kind  friend.  He  was  as  far  as  possible  from  attempting  to  secore  favour  hj 
flattery — no  man  was  more  fiftithfiil  than  he  to  his  honest  convictions  of  duty. 
The  wrong.doer  rarely  escaped  a  rebuke  for  an  evil  deed  done  in  his  presence. 
Of  this  I  have  heard  many  instances ;  two  of  which,  as  they  happened  to  come 
under  my  observation,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe. 

In  1833  he  and  I  travelled  by  stage  to  Philadelphia.  Descending  into  the 
valley  of  the  Juniata,  we  received  a  passenger,  a  young  man  of  no  promising 
appearance.  He  took  his  position  in  the  middle  seat,  Mr.  Cannon  and  mys^ 
occupying  the  one  in  the  rear  and  two  other  gentlemen  the  one  in  front. 
When  the  driver  stopped  to  water  the  horses,  our  new  passenger  hailed  some 
one  on  the  porch  with  the  inquiry,  «  Have  you  any  thing  to  drink  ?"  No 
reply  being  made,  he  put  the  same  inquiry  again  with  greater  emphasis.  Thi» 
receiving  no  attention,  he  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  tone,  <<  Why  the  devil  don't 
you  answer  me  ?"  Mr.  Gannon,  immediately  repeating  the  words, — "  Why 
the  devil,"  asked  him  if  he  travelled  in  the  name  of  the  devil.  He  replied, 
with  an  impudent  look,  "  Yes."  Mr.  Cannon  then  said  to  him, — "  Yon  had 
better,  my  friend,  take  care  what  kind  of  words  you  utter,  as  there  are  persons 
behind  who  will  take  account  of  them."  He  answered,  (the  profane  expletive 
I  will  not  record,)  «  Then  you'll  have  a  pretty  busy  time  of  it  between  this 
and  Philadelphia."  The  coach  moved  on,  and  nothing  more  was  said.  Bur* 
ing  the  day,  however,  the  same  person  managed  to  get  into  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Cannon  and  seemed  quite  pleased  with  his  new  acquaintance. 

The  other  incident  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  person.  Just  as  it  was  beginning  to  get  dark,  and  when 
within  twelve  miles  of  Harrisburg,  the  coach  stopped,  and  a  female  passenger 
was  admitted,  whose  whole  appearance  indicated  that  she  was  a  grossly 
depraved  character.  Almost  immediately  there  was  apparent  a  mutual  attrac 
tion  between  her  and  the  passenger  referred  to,  and  there  were  very  signifl. 
cant  indications  that  they  did  not  intend  to  remain  strangers  to  each  other. 
They  being  observed  by  Mr.  Cannon,  he  turned  to  her  and  asked  if  she  had 
no  male  friend  to  see  that  she  received  no  improper  treatment  among  stran- 
gers. She  replied,  in  a'whispering  tone, — "  No,  Sir."  Mr.  Cannon  then  told 
her  that  she  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  insult  while  she  was  in  the 
coach,  for  there  were  gentlemen  there  who  would  be  sure  to  protect  her.  This 
unexpected  announcement  took  both  aback,  and  they  drew  up  within  as  nar. 
row  limits  as  possible,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  seat.    * 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Cannon  was  very  pleasing.  He  was  of 
about  the  middle  height,  with  dark  eyes,  hair  and  complexion.  His  forehead 
was  high  and  somewhat  bald ;  but,  by  a  skillful  arrangement  of  his  hair,  his 
baldness  was  tastefully  covered  so  as  to  give  to  his  countenance  quite  a  yoatlH 
ful  appearance.     He  was  scrupulously  neat  in  all  his  habits. 

I  will  only  add  that  Mr.  Cannon's  ministry,  which  continued  about  tw^ity 
years,  was  eminently  successful. 

I  remain  yours  in  the  Gospel, 

THOMAS  SPROULL. 
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ROBERT  GIBSON  * 

1818—1887. 

Robert  Gibson,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Gibson,  was  bom  at  BaUymena, 
Lreland,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1793.  In  1797  his  parents,  on  account  of  dissat- 
is&ction  with  the  British  Government,  migrated  to  the  United  States,  landing 
at  Philadelphia.  His  &ther,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  country,  became  the 
Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Congregation  at  Ryegate,  Yt.  At  an 
early  age,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Languages  under  his  &ther's  instruc- 
tion, and  very  soon  proved  himself  an  excellent  scholar.  Having  gone  as  &r  in 
his  classical  course  as  was  deemed  necessary,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  prosecute 
his  theological  studies,  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological  Semmary, 
under  the  care  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Wylie.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1818,  it  is  believed  by  the  Middle  Presbyteiy  of  Philadelphia,  and  his 
first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  awakened  much  more  than  ordinary  attention.  On  the 
6th  of  September,  1819,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Beaver 
Dam  Congregation,  by  the  Pittsburg  Presbytery.  Here  he  laboured  with  great 
acceptance  and  success  for  twelve  years.  In  1831  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Second  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was 
installed  as  its  first  Pastor  in  May  of  that  year.  In  this  new  and  extensive 
field  he  found  much  to  encourage  and  quicken  him.  In  labours  he  was  abun* 
dant, — ^preaching  three  times  every  Sabbath,  besides  delivering  a  weekly  evening 
lecture,  attending  prayer-meetings,  and  being  most  fitithful  in  the  duty  of  fiunily 
visitation  and  catechiong.  The  effect  of  his  diligence  and  fidelity  in  his  work 
was  that  his  congregation  grew  in  numbers  and  in  graces,  and  the  tie  that  bound 
him  to  them  gradually  acquired  great  tenderness  a9d  strength. 

In  the  oontroveniy  which  issued  in  the  disruption  of  the  Church  in  1833  he 
bore  a  prominent  part.  He  published  three  pamphlets  vindicating  the  course 
of  the  Synod,  and  showing  that  he  considered  the  question  at  issue  as  having  a 
vital  bearing  on  the  best  interests  €i  the  Church. 

During  his  ministiy  in  Pennsylvania  he  had  been  suljected  to  great  exposure 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  by  means  of  which  he  had  contracted  an  incipient 
disease  of  the  lungs.  It  was  confidently  hoped  that  the  climate  of  New  York 
would  serve  to  counteract  these  tendencies ;  but  the  result  proved  otherwise.    In 

1836  the  symptoms  oi  decline  appeared  in  an  unmistakable  form.  He  visited 
Vermont,  in  the  hope  that,  by  spending  a  little  time  among  his  fitther's  parish- 
ioners and  the  scenes  of  his  own  eariy  life,  he  mi^t  reoruit  his  waning  vigour ; 
but  his  labours  in  the  puljHt  were  so  often  put  in  requisition  that,  when  he 
returned  to  New  York,  his  health  had  in  no  degree  improved.    In  the  spring  of 

1837  he  made  a  visit  to  his  native  land,  where  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  gave 
him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  he,  in  turn,  impressed  them  most  fitvourably  in 
req)ect  to  both  his  talents  and  virtues.  As  his  health,  however,  was  not  bene- 
fitted by  his  sojourn  in  Ireland,  he  made  but  a  short  visit  there,  and  returned  in 
the  antumn  of  1837. 

It  was  i^parent,  when  he  came  baek  to  his  people,  that  the  days  of  his  nsfr* 
fohesB,  and  even  rf  his  life,  were  welku^  numberod.     He  oonducted  onoe  the 

•  PrMb.  Aim.,  186t.— MS.  firom  Bev.  8.  0.  Wyll*. 
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movniiig  senioe,  and,  od  the  12th  of  November,  toc^  part  in  the  adminiBtntioB 
of  the  Lard's  Supper.  This  was  the  last  publio  service  he  ev^  performed ;  aod 
it  was  an  occasion  of  most  tender  interest  to  his  ooogr^atioD.  Frcon  this  tioe 
he  continued  gradually  to  decline  until  the  22d  of  December,  when  he  doeed  Us 
earthly  career.     He  left  a  widow  and  four  children. 

Mr.  Oibson's  only  publications  were  the  three  controversial  pamphletw  already 
alluded  ta  He,  however,  wis,  f<»r  some  time,  jmnt  editor  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Irnng. 
of  the  Associate  Church,  of  a  weekly  paper  in  New  Ycnrk,  afterwards  edited  hj 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Brownlee,  entitled  the  **  Amexican  Protestant  Vindicator.*' 

Mr.  Gibson  was  married  in  1817  to  Mary  Ann  Harvey,  of  Philaddphia,  hj 
whom  he  had  five  <Mdren, — lour  sons  and  one  dau^^ter.  She  died  in  1824. 
He  was  subsequently  (it  is  believed  in  1827)  mairied  to  Mary  Ann  Lindsay,  cf 
Philadelphia,  by  whnn  he  had  one  child, — a  son.  She  sorrived  her  hmbapd 
some  two  or  three  years. 

PROM  THE  REV.  DATID  SCOTT. 

RocHESTim,  December  4, 1868. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  became  acquainted  with  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Gibeon, 
on  going  to  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1829.  A  short  time 
before  that,  he  had  come  firom  the  Western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had 
been  settled  as  the  Pastor  of  a  congregation.  From  this  period  till  the  cloae 
of  his  life,  we  were  often  brought  together  through  our  ecclesiastical  relatioDs. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  we  were  co-presbyters,  and  frequently 
associated  in  the  business  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  rather  above  the  medium  height,  of  dark  complexion,  of  an 
open,  manly,  agreeable  countenance.  His  appearance,  especially  in  the  pulpit, 
was  prepossessing.  He  had  many  of  the  elements  of  a  popular  and  snooessM 
speaker ;  and  not  only  among  the  people  of  his  own  charge,  but  wherever  he 
ministered,  his  preaching  was  highly  acceptable.  He  had  a  good  voice,  with 
a  dear  and  distinct  utterance,  and  a  manner  of  address  well  adapted  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  He  was  distinguished  more  for 
quickness  and  acuteness  than  depth  of  thought ;  and  this  characteristic  some- 
times betrayed  him  into  hasty  conclusions,  which,  however  they  might  Im 
accepted  at  the  time,  would  not  always  stand  the  test  of  deliberate  reflection. 
To  this  feature  of  his  intellectual  character  may  possibly  be  attributed  the 
fiust  that,  while  he  was  very  generally  acceptable  as  a  Preacher,  and  influential 
as  a  member  of  Presbytery  and  other  Church  Courts,  there  were  not  wanttng 
those  whose  estimate  of  him  did  not  come  up  to  the  popular  standard. 
Indeed,  I  have  seldom  known  one,  of  his  acknowledged  intellectual  endow- 
ments, in  respect  to  whom  there  has  existed  so  great  a  diflference  of  opinion ; 
though,  with  much  the  larger  class,  not  only  within  but  outside  of  his  owa 
ecclesiastical  connection,  he  took  a  high  rank  as  a  Preacher.  The  popular 
elements,  embracing  a  large  vein  of  irony,  which  were  embodied  in  his  mode 
of  thinking,  his  manner  of  address,  and  forms  of  expression,  were  all  in 
sympathy  with  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Gibson  took  a  decided  and  prominent  part  in  the  controversy  respecting 
Civil  Relations,  which  terminated  in  the  disruption  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1833.  In  the  earlier  stage 
of  the  controversy,  and  before  it  reached  its  culminating  point,  his  influence 
seemed  to  be  thrown  on  the  side  of  those  who  wished  to  change  the  position 
of  the  Church  in  regard  to  her  relation  to  the  State;  subsequently,  however, 
he  took  a  different  view  of  the  case,  and  acted  with  great  decision  on  the 
other  side.     It  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  when  the  path  of  dutj  seemed 
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plain  to  him,  to  pursue  it  earnestly.  Indeed  his  ardent  temperament  made 
this  a  necessity.  His  course  in  reference  to  this  matter  alienated  from  him 
some  who  had  been  his  devoted  friends ;  but  no  considerations  of  friendship 
or  interest  could  prevail  against  the  honest  convictions  of  his  own  judgment. 

I  am,  Bear  Sir,  yours  in  the  Lord, 

DAVID  SCOTT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  HOUSTON,  D.D. 

BiLfAST,  Ibiland,  November,  1864 

My  dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Robert  Gibson,  late  of  New  York,  was  my  corres- 
pondent several  years  before  he  visited  this  country.  "We  were  led  into  the 
first  interchange  of  sentiment  from  the  internal  troubbs  that  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
resulted  in  the  division  of  the  Body  in  1833.  About  the  same  time  there 
arose  a  controversy  in  the  Covenanting  Synod  of  this  country,  chiefly  in 
relation  to  the  extent  of  the  Power  of  the  Christian  Civil  Magistrate  in 
matters  of  Religion,  and  some  other  kindred  subjects.  As  Mr.  Gibson  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  matters  in  debate,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
discussion  was  conducted,  and  as  I  was  called  to  occupy  a  somewhat  promi- 
nent position  in  the  controversy,  from  being  the  Editor,  at  the  time,  of  the 
Covenanter,  the  periodical  in  which  some  articles  appeared  that  were  called 
in  question  by  brethren  who  afterwards  separated  from  the  Church — this  led 
to  frequent  and  free  correspondence  between  us. 

This  intercourse  was  the  more  cordial  as  it  was  begun  without  any  previous 
acquaintance,  from  mutual  esteem  and  from  our  entertaining  the  same  views 
in  relation  to  great  principles  that  were  involved  in  the  discussions  that  were 
carried  on  in  the  Church  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Gibson's  sentiments  were  in  harmony  with  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion and  Catechism,  according  to  the  strictest  interpretation,  and  were  those 
held  by  our  Presbyterian  forefathers  of  the  Second  Reformation,  by  those 
who  weathered  the  Prelatic  persecutions,  and  who,  as  the  intrepid  advocates 
of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  dissented  from  the  corrupt  Erastian  establish- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  both  in  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  departments. 

In  Mr.  Gibson's  letters  I  chiefly  admired  his  cool,  comprehensive  judgment, 
his  sterling  honesty  and  integrity,  and  his  candour.  He  always  showed 
singular  acuteness  in  grasping  the  proper  limits  of  a  subject,  in  perceiving  the 
itrong  points  of  an  argument,  and  in  detecting  sophisms,  or  inconclusive 
points  in  reasoning.  He  had  a  generous,  confiding  nature,  and  a  genial  dis- 
position. I  admired  much  his  nobility  of  mind — he  evor  avoided  personalities 
in  controversy,  and  could  appreciate  what  was  excellent  and  praiseworthy  in 
an  opponent,  and  he  did  not  &il  to  give  expression  to  his  esteem  on  fitting 
occasions.  However  one  might  differ  from  him  in  sentiment,  he  made  no 
personal  enemies  among  his  opponents.  The  letters  that  I  received  from  him 
contained  so  much  valuable  information,  conveyed  in  so  easy  and  natural 
a  style ;  so  closely  stated  and  so  ably  vindicated  important  principles,  and 
were  withal  so  brotherly  and  loving,  that  I  felt,  at  the  time  of  our  corres- 
pondence, and  since,  that  I  had  no  brother  with  whom  I  was  privileged  to 
enjoy  a  more  interesting  and  profitable  intercourse. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1837  Mr.  Gibson  came  to  this  country,  in  very 
impaired  health.  He  was  labouring  under  bronchitis,  and  his  bodily  system 
had  become  much  exhausted,  through  continued  ministerial  work,  before  he 
left  America.  He  was  considerably  recruited  by  the  voyage;  but  it  was 
evident  to  me  and  other  friends  in  this  country  that  he  had  not  strength  to 
engage  in  preaching  and  other  public  duties  of  the  ministry.  Our  esteemed 
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brother,  however,  led  in  part  by  the  consciousness  of  restored  strength,  aad 
more  bj  the  earnest  desire  to  glorify  the  Master  whom  he  loyed,  andertook, 
soon  a^er  his  arrival  among  us,  too  firequent  engagements  to  preach ;  and 
though  he  was  often  warned  of  the  peril  of  such  a  course  by  the  great  pros* 
tration  of  strength  occasioned  by  these  labours,  and  the  restless  nights  that 
followed,  he  persevered  in  preaching  nearly  every  Sabbath  during  his  sojourn 
in  this  country. 

His  public  discourses  were  much  liked,  and  w«^,  I  trust,  blessed  to  not  a 
few  who  heard  them.  It  was  sufficiently  evident  that — so  far  as  the  manner 
of  delivery  was  concerned — he  was  unable  to  preach  as  in  his  days  of  unim- 
paired strength  and  vigour.  But  on  all  occasions  he  displayed  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  great  truths  of  the  evangelical  system,  and  an  int^ise 
concern  for  his  Master's  glory  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  His  manner 
was  solemn  and  impressive — ^he  always  seemed  to  realize  his  nearness  to 
eternity,  his  Redeemer's  presence  and  his  final  account.  Those  who  heard 
him  could  not  fail  to  feel  that  they  were  listening  to  one  who  possessed 
abilities  of  a  high  order  as  an  Expounder  of  the  Word  and  a  Preacher  of  the 
glorious  (Gospel ; — who,  knowing  the  terrors  and  love  of  God,  persuaded  men. 

On  one  occasion,  while  at  this  place,  and  preaching  to  my  congregation,  he 
appeared  to  rise  above  his  bodily  weakness,  and  gave  a  remarkable  display  of 
his  eminent  power  as  a  Preacher.  It  was  on  the  Monday  after  our  Commu- 
nion. It  was  in  the  middle  of  summer;  and,  from  the  length  of  the  services, 
and  the  heat  in  the  house— owing  to  the  large  congregation  that  was  present — 
Mr.  Gibson  appeared  much  exhausted.  In  the  opening  of  the  services  on  Mon- 
day he  explained  or  lectured  on  a  part  of  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm, — chi^y 
from  the  twenty-second  to  the  thirty-first  verse.  For  graphic  power  <^ 
description,  exalted  views  of  the  Covenant  of  Redemption,  of  the  Mediator 
and  his  work,  the  Government  of  Providence,  the  privileges  of  Gorf*8  people, 
the  doom  of  their  enemies,  and  a  testimony  in  relation  to  national  sins  and 
judgments,  it  was  altogether  a  singular  display  of  massive  and  compact 
thought— of  holiness  in  preaching  the  truth ;  of  eloquence  of  the  most  effec- 
tive kind.  The  congregation,  that  had  before  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
weakness,  listened  to  this  discourse  with  wonder  and  delight.  It  was  spoken 
of  by  many  with  admiration  long  after  he  left  us,  and  salutary  impressions 
were  made  by  it  on  the  minds  of  not  a  few  who  were  present.  There  were 
other  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Gibson,  while  he  remained  in  this  country,  took 
part  with  brethren  in  the  vicinity  in  sanctuary  services,  and  his  discourses 
were  spoken  of  as  displaying  abilities  of  a  high  order,  and  as  having  been 
productive  of  valuable  practical  effects. 

In  his  private  intercourse  with  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  their  families, 
and  with  others  throughout  the  Church,  Mr.  Gibson  was  highly  esteemed  and 
g^'eatly  loved.  He  was  always  frank,  confiding  and  genial.  His  conversation 
was  lively  and  deeply  interesting.  From  the  stores  of  a  well  cultivated  mind, 
and  from  extensive  information  acquired  by  reading  and  close  observation  of 
men  and  public  measures,  he  could  enter  fully  into  discourse  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  His  sentiments  were  always  expressed  with  clearness  and  can- 
dour, and  his  reasoning  and  conclusions  discovered  high  intellectual  power  and 
moral  earnestness,  such  as  to  command  respect,  and  to  produce  in  many 
instances  strong  conviction. 

.  There  was  an  attractive  influence  in  Mr.  Gibson's  whole  manner  of  inter- 
course, in  the  ^Eunilies  where  he  rested  for  a  time,  during  his  stay  in  this 
country.  He  was  so  firm  in  his  attachment  to  principle,  and  yet  so  candid 
and  charitable  in  judging  of  others;  he  was  at  the  same  time  so  confiding  and 
loving  and  so  grateful  for  kind  attentions,  that  all  who  were  familiar  with  him 
(bit  towards  him  as  a  brother  or  a  most  endeared  friend.     Not  a  few  of  our 
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most  pious  people  considered*  it  a  privilege  to  sympathize  with  him  in  weak- 
ness and  toil,  and  by  acts  of  kindness  to  do  all  that  was  in  their  power  to 
alleviate  his  sufferings  and  promote  his  comfort.  When  he  parted  itom  us,  he 
was  followed  by  the  affectionate  regrets  and  earnest  prayers  of  many  who 
regarded  him  as  a  tried  and  honoured  servant  of  Christ,  who  had  been  called 
to  suffer  for  his  sake,  and  whose  life  and  strength  kad  been  spent  in  labours 
for  advancing  his  glory. 

While  here.  Mr.  Gibson  was  able  to  be  present  at  one  of  our  Synodical 
meetings,  and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  Address  which  he  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion  was  singularly  judicious  and  affectionate,  and  fitted  to 
have  the  best  effect  in  advancing  the  truth  and  promoting  harmony  among 
brethren,  at  a  time  when  the  peace  of  the  Church  was  endangered  by  contro- 
versy. On  all  sides  his  presence  among  us  was  regarded  as  beneficial,  as  his 
farewell  taken  of  the  Synod  was  solemn  and  affecting.  I  can  never  forget  the 
last  interview  which  I  and  a  few  other  attached  friends  had  with  this  beloved 
brother,  and  our  parting  from  him  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  that  conveyed 
him  from  our  shores  towards  the  land  where  were  his  family  and  flock. 
While  we  sorrowed  at  the  thought  that  we  should  see  his  face  on  earth  no 
more,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  his  days  were  nearly  numbered,  he  appeared, 
as  before,  calm,  resigned,  loving  and  joyful.  He  was  called  to  the  rest  of 
the  faithful  servants  of  Christ,  in  about  a  fortnight  after  he  had  returned  to 
his  family  and  an  attached  congregation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  HOUSTON. 


CAMPBELL  MADDEN. 

1820—1828. 
FROM  THE  REV.  HUGH  McMILLAN,  D.D. 

Xbmia,  0.,  July  1, 1850. 

Dear  Sir :  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  comply  with  your  request  for  some 
account  of  the  Rev.  Campbell  Madden,  though  I  regret  to  say  that  my  know- 
ledge of  the  history  especially  of  his  early  life  is  only  of  the  most  general  character. 
I  would  gladly  refer  you  to  some  one  more  competent  to  the  service  than  myself; 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  person.  In  my  general  estimate  of  his  character 
I  shall  be  in  little  dai^r  of  mistake ;  for  though  I  cannot  say  that  my  acquain- 
tance with  him  was  very  intimate,  yet  I  oflen  met  him  in  Church  Coorts,  and, 
as  oar  congregations  joined  upon  each  other,  we  were  frequently  together  in 
preadiing,  assisting  each  other  especially  on  Saoramental  occasions.  I  had  thus 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  under  di£Ferent  circumstances  and  influences,  which 
enabled  me  to  form  a  definite  idea  of  his  leading  characteristics. 

CAMPBELTi  Madden  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  where  he  received  both  his 
literary  and  theological  education,  and  in  due  time  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  m  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1820  he  migrated  to  America, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  South  Carolina,  and  connected  himself  with  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Chmrch  in  that  State.  He  soon  received  a  call  from  a 
congregation  in  Chester  District,  S.  C,  which  he  accepted,  and  was  ordained, 
and  installed  Pastor  of  that  congregatioo,  m  1822.  Here  he  remiuned  till 
the  dose  of  his  life.     He  brought  with  him  to  this  ooontry  a  fine  phjsioal  consti- 
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tatkm,  irbach  gaTe  promifle  of  a  bug  oourse  of  active  meAdnesB.  Birt  he  ms 
not  aware  of  the  danger  oi  living  in  a  Soathem  climate,  and  ther^ore  n^»^ 
the  neoessary  precautions,  lie  was  attacked  first  with  fever  and  ague,  and, 
aftar  that,  sobered  from  great  weakness  of  the  breast  and  repeated  hemonhageB. 
He  was  obliged  at  length  to  desist  altogether  from  the  labours  of  the  pfolpit,  nid, 
soon  after  this,  it  became  apparent  both  to  himself  and  his  firiends  that  he  had  not 
much  longer  to  live.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  future  to  disturb  or  alann 
him.  EQs  death,  which  to(A  place  in  the  year  1828,  was  rangularlj  peaoelbl  and 
triumphant.  He  died  greatly  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  especially  by 
those  who  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  ministrations. 

Soon  aftar  he  came  to  this  oountiy  he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Cothcart,  of 
Winnsborough,  Fairfield  District,  S.  C,  who  survived  him,  and,  I  believe,  still 
lives.     They  had  three  children,  a  scm  and  two  dau^tera. 

Mr.  Madden's  labours,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Oospel,  were  hi^y  acc^itaUe  and 
useful  He  possessed  a  mind  of  veiy  considerable  discrimination  and  force,  and 
could  present  a  difficult  subject  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness  that  persons  of 
the  humblest  intellect  could  hardly  fiul  to  be  instructed.  His  voice  vras  rather 
feeble,  but  his  articulation  was  perfectly  distmct,  so  ^at  he  could  be  heard  in  any 
ordinary  place  of  worship  without  effort.  His  exposition  of  Scripture  was  remark- 
ably clear  and  satisfectory ;  his  division  of  his  subject  natural ;  and  his  treatmoit 
of  it  logical  and  exhaustive.  The  general  style  of  his  preaching  was  ai^gomenta- 
tive  and  didactic ;  and  yet  he  was  very  felicitous  in  his  illustrations,  and  was 
sometimes  quite  descriptive  and  imaginative.  Thou^  he  dwelt  much  on  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  he  never  failed  to  exhibit  them  in  their  f»tu;t3cal 
bearings,  and  to  show  their  connection  with  the  various  duties  of  the  Christian 
life.  He  was  especially  happy  in  detecting  the  first  inroads  of  error ;  in  guarding 
the  avenues  of  the  mind  against  its  reception ;  in  distinguishing  betwe^i  true  and 
fiJse  religious  experience ;  and  his  ministry,  on  the  whole,  was  eminently  fitted  to 
promote  the  edification  and  purity  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Madden  had,  with  great  sincerity  and  heartiness,  adopted  this  country  as 
his  own.  Educated,  as  he  had  been,  under  a  Monarchy,  and  by  no  means  insensi- 
ble  of  the  blessings  connected  with  it,  he  yet  greatly  preferred  our  RepuUiesyn 
institutions.  He  was  not  indeed  insensible  to  the  evils  connected  with  our  form 
of  government,  and  sometimes  spoke  of  them,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  yet 
he  always  spoke  cautiously,  and  would  sometimes,  in  ^e  same  coimectioD,  say, 
with  characteristic  modesty,  that  it  did  not  become  a  stranger  to  speak  too  foeefy 
of  that  of  which  he  had  at  best  but  an  imperfect  knowledge.  I  may  add  here 
that  modesty  was  one  of  his  most  striking  characteristics,  and  that  it  gave  com- 
plexion to  hiB  whole  character,  and  difiused  a  charm  over  all  his  intercourse. 

Before  leaving  Ireland  Mr.  Madden  received  the  demits  of  a  Medical  educa- 
tion. After  he  came  to  this  country,  and  even  after  his  settlement  as  a  Pastor, 
he  still  gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  healing  art  He  q)ent  one 
winter  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  attendance  on  i^e  Medical  Lectures,  where  he  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  especially  by  the  Medical  Faulty.  He 
often  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  advantages  of  the  medical  profession  m  this 
country  were  fully  equal  to  those  enjoyed  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Though 
not  gi\ang  himself  formally  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  did  not  fiul  to  torn 
his  medical  knowledge  to  good  account  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and 
he  had  the  reputation,  even  among  medical  men,  of  being  a  skilful  Phyadan. 
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B^rettiDg  that  I  am  not  able  to  do  better  justice  to  a  man  so  josdy  entitled 
to  gratefbl  ocxnmmemoration,  I  remam,  with  great  respeet, 

Yours  in  the  Gospel, 

H.  MoMILLAN. 


JAMES  BLACKWOOD  * 

1824— 185L 

James  Blackwood,  the  third  son  ci  Thomas  and  Jane  Blackwood,  was 
bom  in  the  County  of  l^rrone,  Ireland,  a  little  before  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
His  excellent  parents  early  devoted  him  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Gt)spel,  and,  with 
a  view  to  this,  gave  him  t^e  requisite  advantages  for  a  thorough  education.  In 
1811  he  entered  Glasgow  Collie,  where  he  remained  three  years,  in  1818  and 
1819  he  prosecuted  his  studies  still  fiurther,  including  especially  the  Hebrew 
language,  at  the  College  of  Bel&st;  and,  having  completed  his  theological  course, 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Southern  Presbytery  of  the  Keformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  Ireland,  to  preach  the  Gospel 

In  the  year  1824,  some  time  after  having  .received  licensure,  he,  in  company 
with  two  of  his  brothers  and  two  of  his  sisters,  migrated  to  the  United  States. 
His  brothers  having  settled  in  Belmont  County,  0.,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Beformed  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg,  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  that 
Presbytery,  and,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1826,  was  ordained  by  it  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  The  same  year  he  received  a  call  from  the  Congregation  of  Brush 
Creek,  Adams  County,  0.,  which  he  ac<)epted,  and  the  next  year  he  was  installed 
its  Pastor.  Here  his  labours  were  received  with  great  &vour,  and  a  very  cordial 
attachment  grew  up  between  him  and  his  people ;  but,  from  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  locality  to  his  constitution,  his  health  soon  became  impaired ;  and  this,  with 
some  other  circumstances,  led  him,  in  April,  1829,  to  seek  and  obtain  a  dissolu- 
tion of  his  pastoral  relation.  In  August,  1833,  he  was  married  to  Jemima,  dau^ 
ter  of  John  and  Isabella  Calderwood.  He  remamed  unsettled  for  nearly  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  actively  employed  in  visiting  and  administering 
ordinances  to  vacant  congregations  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  In  May, 
1834,  he  took  charge  of  the  United  Congregation  of  Little  Beaver,  Austmtown,  Camp- 
Run,  Slippery  Bock,  West  Greenville,  &c.  In  this  extensive  field,  the  extrem- 
ities of  which  were  forty  miles  i^rt,  he  laboured,  with  great  diligence  and 
success,  till  1838,  when  the  Little  Beaver,  Greenville,  and  Austintown  branches 
were  separated  from  the  rest,  and  organized  as  a  distinct  congregation.  In  1850 
the  congregation  was  fiurther  reduced  by  the  separation  of  the  Springfield  and 
Sandy  Lake  branches.  In  the  portion  of  the  original  congregation  that  now 
remained  he  contmued  to  labour  till  within  two  months  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Blackwood's  health  had  been  perceptibly  declining  for  a  year  previous  to  his 
decease,  though  his  naturally  cheerful  and  hopefal  temperament  disposed  him  to  make 
as  little  of  his  un&vourable  symptoms  as  he  could.  In  the  winter  immediately  pro- 
ceding  his  death,  he  was,  for  several  weeks,  unable  to  preadi,  on  aooount  of  de- 
bility;  but  he  subeequenUy  rallied,  so  that  his  firiends  had  strong  herpes  of  his 

•  R«f.  Pr«ib.,  1851. 
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recovery.  Boring  the  meeting  of  Synod,  m  lihe  Mowing  summer,  tfaongh  taking 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  prooeedings,  he  spoke  moch  less  than  usoal^  therdij 
indicating,  what  was  otherwise  manifest,  a  very  decided  abatement  of  his  j^yaal 
vigour.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Synod,  it  became  evidoit  that  his  disease  was 
taking  on  the  form  <^  dropsy.  He  soon  became  unable  to  walk,  and,  for  sevenl 
weeks  before  his  decease,  was  almost  entirely  helpless.  His  sufferings  were  ai 
times  very  severe,  but  he  endured  them  with  unqualified  resignation.  He  ^ed 
in  the  utmost  composure  on  the  8th  of  October,  1851,leaving  behind  him  a  widow 
and  six  children. 

FROM  THE  REY.  THOMAS  SPROULL,  D.D. 

Alliohiht,  Pa.,  December  8, 1868. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir :  In  complying  with  your  request  for  some  personal 
recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Blackwood,  I  find  the  material  ao 
abundant  that  I  really  feel  embarrassed  in  making  a  selection.  With  Mr. 
Blackwood  I  became  acquainted  first  in  1829,  while  I  was  a  student  of 
Theology.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsburg  Presbytery,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  which  I  prosecuted  my  studies.  At  my  Ordination  I  became  his 
co-presbyter,  and  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  his  confidence  till  his  death. 

By  those  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Blackwood  intimately  his  character  was 
not  readily  understood.  With  strangers  he  was  somewhat  formal  and  distant. 
He  had  a  remarkable  fiu;ulty  of  judging  men  at  first  sight.  If  his  impres. 
sions  of  them  were  fiikvourable,  he  would  be  very  likely  to  seek  an  intimacy — 
if  not,  he  would  treat  them  with  polite  kindness.  This  was  not  mere  caprice. 
His  keen  observation  would  detect  something  that  a  less  scrutinizing  eye  would 
fail  to  notice.  And  with  him  the  turning  point  of  a  man's  character  was  hb 
manhood,  his  truthfulness  and  his  piety.  If  he  found  a  person  right  in  these 
respects,  mere  adventitious  circumstances  were  overlooked,  and  the  individual 
was  received  to  his  friendship. 

He  was  of  an  ardent  temperament, — strong  in  his  attachments,  and  not  kss 
strong  in  his  antipathies.  If,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  he  should  wound  a 
friend  by  a  keen  remark, — and  few  could  handle  the  weapon  of  sarcasm  better 
than  he, — as  soon  as  the  excitement  subsided,  he  would  make  it  manifest  that 
he  deeply  felt  the  wound  which  he  had  himself  inflicted,  and  would  seek  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  remove  the  unpleasant  feeling  which  he  had  unwittingly 
occasioned.  This,  within  the  circle  of  his  intimate  friends,  was  no  difficult 
matter ;  for  none  but  honourable  men  were  admitted  into  it. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Blackwood  was  dignified ;  and  to  a  stranger 
it  might  possibly  give  the  impression  of  something  like  superciliousness.  But 
such  an  impression  would  do  him  great  injustice.  Few  men  whom  I  have 
known,  occupying  so  high  a  position,  and  accustomed,  as  he  had  been.  In  tbe 
course  of  his  education,  to  the  most  cultivated  society,  were  more  aocesdbk 
to  those  who  were  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  This  was  especially  manifest 
in  his  pastorate.  The  elderly  men  were  addressed  by  him  as  uncles,  and  the 
elderly  women  as  aunties;  and  it  was  a  common  saying,  by  his  acquaintance, 
that  Mr.  Blackwood  abounded  in  undes  and  aunts.  This  was  no  mere  move- 
ment of  policy  to  secure  influence.  It  was  just  the  dktate  of  his  warm  and 
loving  heart. 

He  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  pure  sensibility.  This  might  be  called  his 
weak  point.  The  knowledge  of  suffering  never  failed  to  draw  forth  his  sym- 
pathies in  a  practical  form.  Yielding  for  the  moment  to  feeling,  without 
taking  counsel  of  judgment,  he  could  be  easily  imposed  on.  The  same  charac- 
teristic rendered  him,  at  times»  less  useful  in  comforting  the  afflicted  than 
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otherwise  he  would  haye  been.  He  could  weep  with  those  that  weep,  and 
rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  as  few  other  men  could.  But  often,  in  the 
house  of  mourning,  his  utterance  would  be  impeded  bj  the  welling  up  of 
sympathy  from  the  fountain  of  his  great  heart.  And,  at  times,  in  preaching, 
when  the  grand  theme  of  Christ  and  Him  crucified  filled  his  soul,  he  would 
be  forced  to  stop  from  the  gush  of  feeling,  that  silence  and  tears,  not  words, 
can  express. 

Punctuality  was  a  marked  trait  in  Mr.  Blackwood.  I  w^as  a  member  of 
the  same  Presbytery  with  him  for  eighteen  years,  and  I  recollect  only  one 
meeting  from  which  he  was  absent.  I  heard  him  say,  not  long  before  his 
death,  that  he  had  rarely  been  absent  from  any  of  the  sessions  of  Synod  at 
roll-call,  and  never  absent  from  any  of  its  meetings.  In  the  Courts  of  the 
Church  he  was  an  active  and  useful,  but  not  a  noisy,  member.  He  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  condensing  his  thoughts  within  narrow  limits,  and  presenting 
the  result  of  his  reflections  with  great  clearness.  He  loved  the  peace  of 
Zion.  The  Pittsburg  Presbytery,  after  the  division  of  1833,  was  composed 
of  but  five  members.  These  Mr.  Blackburn,  in  after  days,  often  called  <<  the 
old  team,"  with  reference  to  their  harmony  in  judgment  and  action.  Of  these 
but  two  now  survive. 

In  stature  Mr.  Blackwood  was  perhaps  a  little  less  than  six  feet.  His 
form  was  quite  erect,  and  his  bearing  soldierly.  His  hair  was  red,  and  his 
complexion  exceedingly  fair.  He  had  clear  blue  eyes,  overshadowed  by  heavy 
brows,  and  a  highly  intellectual  forehead. 

The  social  qualities  of  Mr.  Blackwood  were  of  the  first  order.  His  dispo- 
sition was  lively.  Few  men  could  contribute  more  to  while  away  in  pleasantry 
an  hour  of  relaxation.  But  he  could  also  entertain  and  profit  in  those  seasons 
of  religious  intercourse  when  heart  talks  with  heart.  Though  far  enough  from 
ostentation  in  religion,  he  would  tell  to  the  ear  and  to  the  experience  of  the 
confiding  friend  what  God  had  done  for  his  soul. 

With  kind  regards  your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

THOMAS  SPROULL. 


MOSES  RONET  * 

1829—1854. 

Moses  Konby  was  bom  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  on  the  20ih  of  Sep* 
tember,  1804.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  were  careful  to  tram  him  up  in  Uie  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  he  entered  the  Grammar  School  connected  with  Jefferson 
College,  and  in  due  time  became  a  member  of  the  College,  where  he  graduated 
with  the  bluest  honours  of  his  class  in  1828.  Afi»r  his  graduation  he  spent 
some  time  in  teaching,  in  Baltimore,  and  then  prosecuted  the  study  of  Theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Br.  Willson,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ministers  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  on  the  8th  of  June,  1829,  and  at  once  took  rank  among  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  his  denomination. 

After  preaching  in  di&rent  places  a  few  months,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Church  m  Newburgh,  N.  T.,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  there 
00  the  8th  of  June,  1880. 

•  Bef.  Pr«8b.>  1854. 
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In  18S2  Mr.  RoDoy  was  married  to  Elinbeth  F.,  dandier  of  James  Beattie, 

a  Ruling  Elder  of  the  Coldenham  Congregatioii. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Honey's  settlement,  the  great  controversy  took  place  in  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  concerning  the  relations  of  the  Ghnrdi  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States.  Regarding  the  proposed  changes 
with  decided  disapprobation,  as  an  esaentiid  infringement  npon  the  vital  princqilee 
of  the  Church,  he  took  strong  ground  in  &voar  of  adherence  to  the  andsit  ha^ 
marios.  Thou^  he  was  but  a  young  man,  he  was  among  those  who  were  moBt 
prominently  identified  with  this  controversy. 

In  1836  he  was  unanimously  chosen,  by  the  Synod,  to  be  the  editor  of  a  contem- 
plated Monthly  Magazine.  The  first  number  of  this  periodical, — ^''Tbe  Reformed 
Presbyterian," — ^was  issued  in  March  following.  He  conducted  this  woric  with 
much  ability,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year  when  he  was  at  ihe  Sontli,  until 
he  had  reached  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  volume,  when  this  and  all  his 
other  labours  were  termmated  by  death. 

In  the  spring  of  1843  Mr.  Roney  had  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation  of  die 
lungs,  which  prepared  the  way  for  a  henxMi^uige  in  January  of  the  next  year. 
Though  he  partially  recovered  fixHn  these  attacks,  it  was  apparent  to  his  fiienk 
that  he  was  ahready  the  subject  of  an  incipient  pulmonary  affection.  In  1^8  his 
health  had  become  so  much  impaired  that  he  felt  constnuned  to  resign  hk  pastonl 
charge ;  though  he  did  it  with  great  reluctance  and  much  to  the  r^ret  of  his  peo- 
ple. In  the  autunm  of  1847  and  of  1848,  he  went  South  to  avail  himself  of  a 
milder  dimato  during  the  winter ;  but,  though  this  retarded  the  i^ogress  of  the 
malady,  it  did  nothing  towards  its  removal.  In  1849  he  removed  to  AU^ieny, 
Pa.,  having  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Pittsburg  Presbytery  to  take  diaige 
of  theur  literary  institution.  Here  he  continuod,  labouring  <rften  beyond  his 
strength,  till  the  tune  of  his  departure  had  nearly  come.  The  following  lette 
addressed  to  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Bowden,  of  New  York,  and  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last,  that  he  ever  wrote,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  state  of  his  mind  in  the  prospect  of  the  final  change : — 

Pittsburg,  Jnne  20, 1854. 

Very  dear  and  highly  esteemed  fViend :  I  have  for  months  longed  te  communicate 
with  you,  but  have  been  unable.  In  the  expectation  of  fk'iends,  and  in  my  own  opin- 
ion, I  was  near  the  end  of  my  earthly  journey.  It  has  pleased  my  Heavenly  Father 
to  give  me  a  little  respite,  and  I  have  been  for  a  few  days  tolerably  comfortable.  I 
have  no  expectation  that  it  will  be  of  long  continuance,  but  still  it  gives  occaaioQ  for 
thankfulness  to  God,  and  is  a  ground  of  satisfaction.  On  two  occasions  I  was  really 
brought  low ;  but  though  the  Lord  chastened  me  sorely.  He  did  not  give  me  over  to 
death.  My  prayer  is  that,  while  I  live,  I  may  call  on  Him  who  is  my  only  supp<ni 
and  my  only  portion.  I  trust  that,  by  his  grace,  "  for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to 
die  is  gain*''  Oh  that  I  may  find  the  presence  of  the  Good  Shepherd  when  I  come 
to  enter  the  dark  valley.  My  only  trust  is  in  the  righteousnesi  of  Christ.  My 
dependence  is  on  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Oh,  my  friend,  pray  for  me  and  that  I 
may  die  in  a  triumphant  foith.  Mrs.  R.  is  much  fatigued  from  want  of  rest.  &e. 
Still  she  and  the  children  are  inercifiilly  kept  in  health.  Give  my  warmest  love, 
and  what  may  perhaps  -be  my  last  farewell,  te  Mrs.  B.  and  all  the  fkmily.  My  kind 
remembrance  to  all  inquiring  fViends. 

With  love  and  esteem,  I  remain 

Affectionately  and  truly  yours, 

M. ROKEY 

From  this  time  he  gradually  declined  till  the  8d  of  Jnly  following,  when  his 
earthly  career  dosed  in  perfect  peace. 

Mr.  Roney  was  the  &ther  of  ei^t  children,  five  of  whom,  with  th^  i 
survived  him. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  0.  WYLIE. 

Philadelphia,  November  8, . 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  furnish  you,  fc>ur 
forthcoming  volume  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  some  rcc- 
tions  of  the  late  Rev.  Moses  Roney.  My  acquaintance  with  him  e^ed 
through  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  beginning  in  1842,  at  his  own  b  in 
Newburgh.  I  had  known  him  by  reputation  for  years  before;  but  fw^as 
the  time  and  this  the  place  of  our  first  meeting.  Subsequently  he  w^^en 
in  my  house,  and  I  often  in  his ;  and  our  correspondence  by  letter  \eon- 
stant  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  had  aore 
esteemed  and  valued  friend. 

The  personal  presence  of  Mr.  Roney  was  more  than  ordinarily  comiiing. 
He  was  about  six  feet  in  height  and  large  in  proportion.  His  form  ipirect 
and  remarkably  well  developed.  His  complexion  was  dark,  eyes  fuld  jet 
black,  forehead  high,  face  broad,  and  the  whole  expression  highly  in3tual 
and  full  of  benignity  and  kindly  feeling.  His  gait  was  advised  and  <erate 
—he  never  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry.  He  had  fine  gentlemanly  man,  and 
in  every  position  was  completely  at  his  ease.  He  was  extremelfable, 
inviting  confidence  and  freedom  from  all  whom  he  met.  I  have  o  been 
struck,  in  walking  with  him  through  the  streets  of  Newburgh,  to  n  with 
what  a  large  number  of  persons  he  seemed  to  be  acquainted.  He  i^ingu- 
larly  free  from  every  thing  like  respect  of  persons.  He  had  a  salpn  for 
every  one ;  and  it  was  offered  as  cordially  to  the  man  in  tattered  nents, 
covered  with  the  dust  and  sweat  of  toil,  as  to  the  man  of  opulence  refine 
ment.  This  polite  deference  which  he  showed  to  others  did  muclsecure 
for  him  universal  esteem  and  good  will.  As  an  evidence  of  the  res  enter- 
tained for  him,  I  may  mention  that,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  lea  New- 
burgh for  Allegheny  City,  several  persons,  outside  his  congregation  ?ether, 
attended  the  sale  of  his  furniture,  and  purchased  small  articles  e  kept 
purely  as  mementos.  His  social  qualities  were  admirable.  His  se  was 
always  open  to  his  friends,  and  his  numerous  visitors  always  felt  a^d  that 
he  was  glad  to  see  them.  He  was  gifted  with  rare  powers  of  ccsation, 
having,  in  this  respect,  few  equals  and  scarcely  a  superior. 

Mr.  Roney  gave  early  indications  of  an  uncommonly  vigorous  m  When 
a  student  in  Jefferson  College,  his  proficiency  merited  and  receivie  com- 
mendation of  his  teachers,  and  his  example  was  recommended  byn  to  the 
imitation  of  others.  It  is  known  that  his  very  rapid  progress  sted  the 
attention  of  the  President  of  the  College,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  wpoke  of 
him  as  a  youth  of  remarkable  promise.  His  mind  was  distifhed  for 
strength  and  keenness,  rather  than  originality.  He  possessed  a  1  fund  of 
general  knowledge.  He  was  remarkably  well  read,  and  was  accutT  posted 
as  to  current  events,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  ready  inate,  and 
could  detect  and  expose  a  sophism  with  most  damaging  effect  to  ()ponent. 
In  the  pulpit  he  appeared  to  excellent  advantage^  His  manner  ^aceful ; 
his  gesture  appropriate ;  his  voice  sonorous,  well-tuned  and  crge  com- 
pass ;  his  eye  brilliant,  and  his  countenance  at  times  wpnderfullpressive 
He  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  elements  of  the  Pulpit  Oratmd,  prior 
to  the  failure  of  his  health,  almost  every  sermon  was  marked  ccasional 
bursts  of  impassioned  and  thrilling  eloquence.  It  was  a  fault,  aps,  that 
occasionally,  in  his  moments  of  fervid  utterance,  his  voice  seem#  be  upon 
a  strain.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  extemporaneous  preacherse  seldom, 
and,  in  the  later  period  of  his  ministry,  perhaps  never,  wrote  odiscourse. 
He  did  not  even  use  notes  in  the  pulpit.  His  sermons  were  cconly  logi- 
cal in  arrangement,  always  instructive  and  thoroughly  evangelicThe  Roy- 
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alty  [essiah  was  a  favoorite  theme  with  hun,  and  he  insisted  much  on  his 
claim «  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  and  the  duty  of  nations  to 
ackn^ge  and  submit  to  Him,  and  receive  the  law  of  God  from  his  hand. 
He  w  true  patriot, — loved  his  country  ardently,  but  was  not  blind  to  its 
faultGhe  omission  t^  incorporate  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stata 
a  forDecognition  of  the  being  of  God,  of  the  supremacy  of  his  Law,  and 
the  d^on  of  Christ,  he  deemed  highly  criminal ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  in 
his  pi^  discourses,  he  inveighed  against  the  compromises  of  the  Constitu* 
tion  it  interests  of  Slavery.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  the  fearful  guilt 
of  Sla  would  be  washed  out  by  the  best  blood  of  the  American  people. 

As  liter,  Mr.  Roney  was  greatly  beloved.  He  was  unwearied  in  his 
efforts  o  good  to  his  people,  and  to  promote  their  temporal  as  well  as  spi- 
ritual ire.  Having  considerable  knowledge  of  Medicine,  his  advice  was 
often  ^t  and  cheerfully  given,  though  it '  was  a  point  with  him  never  to 
stand  iB  way  of  the  Physician,  but  rather  to  encourage  application  to  him. 
His  ex«^e  abilities  were  superior,  and  he  was  frequently  consulted  on 
points  usiness.  Cautious  and  sagacious,  he  was  an  eminently  wise  coun- 
sellor. )  faculty  for  business  was  happily  illustrated  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Churchaere  was  no  better  Presbyter.  His  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law 
and  forC  procedure  was  accurate  and  extensive.  On  these  points  he  was 
looked  «  as  an  authority.  In  Church  Courts  he  occupied  the  floor  less 
frequen^an  many  others;  but  he  was  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  knowing 
at  whate  to  speak  so  as  to  make  his  influence  tell  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  seld^iled  to  carry  his  point.  Before  entering  the  ministry,  and  after 
the  demb  of  his  pastoral  charge  in  consequence  of  shattered  health,  he 
was  engt  in  teaching.  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities udging,  that  his  competency  as  a  Teacher  was  unsurpassed.  The 
Rev.  Dr.oull,  of  Allegheny  City,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Westminster 
College,  istitution  of  which  Mr.  Roney  had  the  charge,  assured  me  that 
he  never w  an  instance  in  which  a  Teacher  commanded,  to  an  equal  extent, 
the  rever  and  affection  of  his  pupils. 

Mr.  R<  was  a  lively  and  growing  Christian.  His  piety  was  earnest  but 
not  obtrq  Every  thing  like  ostentation  in  religion  was  disgusting  to  him. 
With  inti  friends  he  conversed  freely  in  regard  to  personal  religion,  and 
in  his  pri  correspondence  often  referred  to  it.  In  prayer  he  breathed  a 
filial  spirid  was  happy  in  adapting  himself  to  particular  cases  and  circum- 
stances, patience  under  affliction  was  extraordinary.  In  this  regard  he 
had,  as  mtts  any  one  I  ever  knew,  the  mind  of  Christ.  During  the  later 
years  of  l^e  he  was  greatly  afflicted  with  difficulty  of  respiration,  often 
gasping  fotath;  but  ask  him  how  he  was,  and  he  was  always  "  very  com- 
fortable," very  well  for  me."  No  one,  I  believe,  ever  heard  a  murmunng 
or  compla  word  escape  from  his  lips.  As  his  disease  advanced,  the  diffi- 
culty of  fa  ling  was  aggravated  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  ke  m  from  sleeping  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  lest  suffo. 
cation  sho  e  induced.  He  was  compelled  to  sit  most  of  the  time  in  his 
chair.  In  posture  he  was  when  death  came  to  his  relief,  and  found  him 
rapt  in  vis  s  was  Stephen,  whose  dying  words  he  made  his  own, — <<  Lord 
Jesus,  recc  ny  spirit  I " 

Truly  yours, 

SAMUEL  O.  WYLDB 
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HUGH  WALKINSHAW  * 

1832—1843. 

Hugh  Walkinshaw  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Antrim.  Ireland,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1803.  His  parents  were,  at  that  time,  members  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church ;  and  they  seem  to  have  designed  him,  from  his  early  childhood,  for 
the  Ministry  of  the  GrospeL.  In  about  his  ei^th  year  he  commenced  the  study  of 
Latin,  whidi,  with  odier  kindred  studies,  he  prosecuted,  as  he  had  opportunity,  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  Ireland.  In  1819  his  father,  with  his  whole  family,  mi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Belmout  County,  0.  Some  time  after 
this  he  eiftered  Franklin  College,  where  he  took  the  regular  course,  and  gradua- 
ted in  the  spring  of  1827,  being  the  second  graduate  of  that  institution.  The 
next  winter  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  in  Pittsburg,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Black ;  but,  in  the  spring  following,  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
completed  his  theological  course  under  Dr.  Wylie.  In  the  summer  of  1832  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Philadelphia  Presbyteiy.  In  1834  he  came  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Pittsburg  Presbytery,  where  he  suj^lied  vacancies,  with  much 
acceptance,  till  the  following  spring,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the  United  Con- 
gregations of  Brookland,  North  Washington,  Union,  Pine  Creek,  &c.,  and  was 
ordained,  and  installed  their  Pastor,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1835.  In  1841  his 
pastoral  charge  had  so  much  increased  as  to  render  it  desirable  that  it  should  be 
divided — the  division,  accordingly,  took  place,  and  he  chose  the  part  comprising 
Brookland  and  North  Washington.  Here  he  continued,  a  most  laborious  and 
fidthful  Pastor,  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

About  a  year  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  confined,  for  several  weeks,  by  a 
fracture  of  one  of  his  limbs.  The  eflfect  of  the  bodily  inactivity  consequent  upon 
this  was  the  development  of  an  organic  disease  of  the  liver.  A  dropsical  afiec- 
tion,  first  in  the  extremities,  and  then  in  the  body,  ensued,  which  carried  him 
gradually  down  to  his  grave.  During  the  whole  of  his  illness  his  spirit  seemed  m 
beautiful  harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  and  he  was  evidently  waiting  in  fiiith  and 
hope  and  patience  till  his  change  should  come.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1843,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  in  the  Ministry  he  was  married  to  Lydia  Jane, 
daughter  of  Robert  Sproull,  a  member  of  his  congregation.  They  became  the 
parents  of  three  children, — ^a  son  and  two  daughters. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  SPROULL,  D.D 

Alliohent,  December  25, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Hugh  Walkinshaw  was  so 
intimate  that  I  have  no  fear  of  making  any  erroneous  estimate  of  his 
character,  while  yet  my  relationship  to  him  by  his  marriage  with  my  sister 
was  so  near  that  it  may  possibly  seem  to  some  a  matter  of  questionable 
delicacy  that  I  should  undertake  any  account  of  him  for  the  purpose  for 
which  you  have  requested  it.  I  shall  not,  however,  suffer  any  scruples  of 
this  kind  to  prevail  against  your  request,  but  will  with  pleasure  communicate 
to  you  my  impressions  of  my  lamented  brother-in-law,  availing  myself,  to 

«  Bef.  Presb.,  1843. 
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8ome  extent,  of  something  that  I  wrote  concerning  him  when  my  recoUectioM 
of  him  were  more  fresh  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Walkinshaw  possessed  many  desirable  natural  endowments.  He  hid 
not  only  a  sound  judgment  and  retentive  memory,  but  a  clear  disoemment 
also.  And  his  mind  wits  well  cultivated.  His  learning  was  more  solid  thin 
showy ;  rather  enriching  with  its  real  worth  than  dazzling  with  its  superfi- 
cial splendour.  But  all  his  acquirements  he  made  subservient  to  the  great 
work  of  glorifying  God  in  the  salvation  of  men.  With  this  view,  he  was  t 
diligent  student  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  originals;  and  the  importance  of 
this  he  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  others.  The  Hebrew  Bibk 
was  among  the  first  books  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  young  men  who 
sought  to  avail  themselves  of  his  instruction. 

Mr.  Walkinshaw  was  highly  fiikvoured  also  in  respect  to  his  moral  oonstitn- 
tion.  Between  fickleness  and  obstinacy  he  kept  the  proper  medium, — neitha 
the  subject  of  changeful  caprice,  nor  the  slave  of  perverse  determination. 
But  he  was  as  true  to  his  own  convictions  as  the  needle  to  the  pole — the 
path  of  duty  once  ascertained,  nothing  remained  for  him  but  calmly  and 
diligently  to  pursue  it,  no  matter  what  measure  of  opposition  mi^t  be 
arrayed  against  him.  Naturally  fond  of  society,  his  manner  and  spirit  and 
whole  character  rendered  him  at  once  an  agreeable  and  profitable  companion. 
He  possessed  also  a  high  sense  of  honour — his  noble  spirit  could  never  stoop 
to  a  mean  action.  And  his  heart  warmed  with  genuine  benevolence  towards 
his  fellow-men — his  hand  opened  instinctively  to  aid  the  children  of  want, 
and  he  was  always  on  the  alert  to  avail  himself  of  opportunities  for  doing 
good. 

He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  distinctive  principles  of  his  own  Church. 
With  these  he  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  before  he  embraced  them ; 
and  they  were  always  prominent  in  his  pulpit  exhibitions.  Every  thing  that 
seemed  to  him  like  a  removal  of  the  old  landmarks  he  watched  with  a  jealous 
eye.  To  any  connection  of  the  Church  with  voluntary  associations  for  pro- 
moting morality  he  was  opposed,  believing  that  their  tendency  was  to  lessen 
her  power,  and  that  they  would  ultimately  fail  of  accomplishing  their  proposed 
end.  On  his  death-bed  he  said, — « I  am  sensible  that  my  ministry  has  been 
very  imperfect,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I  am  now  thankful  that  I  have  never 
been  a  member  of  any  of  those  voluntary  associations."  Not  that  he  had 
any  sympathy  with  those  who  made  this  a  pretext  for  leaving  the  Church — 
on  the  contrary,  he  viewed  their  conduct  with  strong  disapprobation — both 
his  conversation  and  his  prayers  evidenced  the  strongest  desire  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Church  might  be  preserved. 

He  was  a  diligent  and  faithful  Pastor.  Naturally  active  and  enterprising, 
he  was  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to  the  development  and  exercise  of 
these  qualities.  At  his  Ordination  he  was  placed  over  a  congregation  of  more 
than  two  hundred  members,  and  scattered  over  an  area  of  many  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. To  discharge  pastoral  duty  to  such  a  flock  was  no  easy  ta^ 
and  yet  no  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  from  his  people  was  ever  heard.  So 
tenderly  were  they  all  attached  to  him  that,  when  the  congregation  was  divided, 
both  parts  strongly  urged  their  claims  to  him  as  their  Pastor.  Nor  did  he 
find  it  easy  to  submit  to  a  separation  firom  any  part  of  a  flock  which  he  so 
tenderly  loved. 

He  was  an  instructive,  earnest,  deeply  evangelical  Preacher.  His  disconrset 
were  neither  fitted  nor  designed  to  captivate  the  multitude,  but  to  impress 
Divine  truth,  in  all  its  purity  and  power,  upon  the  heart  and  conscience.  And 
many  who  heard  the  Word  from  his  lips  will  no  doubt  be  at  once  witnesses  to 
his  fidelity  and  gems  in  his  crown.  Though  he  was  not  inclined  to  be  commu- 
nicative in  respect  to  his  own  religious  experience^  those  who  were  on  tenns 
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of  confidential  intimacy  with  him,  knew  that  he  lived  in  near  and  constant 
communion  with  God,  and  there  is  no  doabt  that  this  was  one  of  the  leading 
elements  of  bis  power  in  the  pulpit.  Among  his  last  discourses  was  one  from 
John  zvii,  24  :  «  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be 
with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  the  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
me."  This  discourse,  which  was  delivered  under  great  bodily  infirmity,  and 
heard  by  many  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  his  last,  produced  a 
powerful  efi'ect.  It  was  worthy  to  be  his  last  testimony  in  honour  of  the 
cause  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  life. 

Mr.  Walkinshaw,  as  he  was  deeply  interested  in  all  that  involved  or  per- 
tained to  the  welfare  of  his  own  Church,  was  prompt  and  regular  in  his  atten- 
dance upon  her  Judicatories,  whenever  his  health  would  permit ;  and  his 
influence  on  those  occasions  we  always  felt  to  be  in  the  right  direction.  His 
brethren  were  attracted  by  the  kindliness  of  his  spirit,  while  they  confided  in 
his  wisdom  and  sound  judgment. 

Yours  in  the  Gospel, 

THOMAS  SPROULL. 

FROM  THE  REV.  R.  HUTCHESON. 

Grovb  Hill,  Iowa,  March  4, 1864. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  very  gladly  comply  with  yoor  request  that  I  should  send 
you  some  personal  recollections  of  the  Rev.  H.  Walkinshaw,  a  Minister  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  him  com- 
menced about  the  time  of  his  call  to  the  congregation  of  which  he  took  charge, 
and  continued  till  his  decease.  For  nearly  four  years  I  was  a  student,  recit- 
ing to  him  almost  daily,  in  the  Languages  and  Theology ;  and,  during  most 
of  that  time,  I  resided  with  him  as  a  member  of  his  household.  His  father 
was  a  Ruling  Elder,  and  one  of  those  faithful  men  who  seldom  or  never  give 
to  the  world  so  much  as  an  hour  that  belongs  to  the  service  of  religion.  He 
owned  a  mill,  and  whether  it  was  family -worship,  prayer-meeting,  sessional  or 
congregational  assembly,  or  week-day  preaching,  the  mill  was  always  certain 
to  be  shut  down.  Whatever  was  the  occasion,  he  and  his  family  were  there, 
and  there  in  time. 

As  to  Mr.  Walkinshaw's  personal  appearance,  he  was  of  about  the  middle 
height,  of  a  slender  figure,  spare  face,  and  youthful  visage.  In  dress  and 
general  aspect  he  was  remarkably  genteel.  His  countenance,  when  at  rest, 
wore  a  slight  cast  of  melancholy,  but,  on  meeting  an  acquaintance,  this  readily 
gave  way  to  a  smile  of  easy  cheerfulness.  The  air  of  sadness  to  which  I  refer 
was  probably  occasioned  by  a  disease  on  the  liver  which  terminated  his  life. 

His  manners  were  free  from  all  stiffness  and  formality,  and  were  evidently 
an  expression  of  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  his  heart.  He  hated  every  thing 
that  savoured  of  pretence ;  cheerful  and  free  in  conversation,  he  was  the  same 
at  home  as  abroad.  In  discussion  he  could  maintain  his  own  views  firmly 
without  being  dictatorial.  He  wasted  no  time  in  company  which  was  required 
for  his  studies.  The  only  thing  in  connection  with  his  manners  that  I  ever 
heard  subjected  to  criticism,  was  his  reserve  on  the  days  that  he  devoted  to  his 
preparation  for  the  pulpit.  In  public  he  was  never  at  a  loss — while  he  ap- 
peared to  feel  the  weight  of  his  responsibility,  he  seemed  always  fully  master 
of  the  subject  in  hand.  His  visage  wore  a  very  pleasant  aspect  in  the  pulpit,.— 
solemn  in  prayer,  bright  and  earnest  in  preaching. 

His  habits  were  all  ministerial.  He  engaged  in  no  speculations  or  employ- 
ments aside  from  his  appropriate  work.  If  he  laboured  an  hour  or  two  in  his 
garden,  it  was  to  invigorate  body  and  mind  for  higher  service.  In  training  a 
few  students,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  stepping  out  of  his  direct  course 
any  more  than  in  examining,  licensing  and  ordaining  them.     Even  in  our 
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liferary  preparation  he  required  ub  to  study  theologicaUy.  Daring  our  study 
of  the  Greek  language,  we  read  the  New  Testament  largely  and  closely,  with 
an  exercise  occasionally  in  the  Septuagint.  Simultaneously  with  the  Greek 
we  commenced  the  Hebrew  Grammar, — not  exactly  as  a  study, — a  kind  of 
semi-recreation  in  the  place  of  light  reading — it  wasted  no  time.  While  others 
were  debating,  in  public  speeches  and  periodical  essays,  the  propriety  of 
Christian  classics,  he  was  quietly  inaugurating  the  system,  as  far  as  the  rai^ 
of  his  influence  extended.  He  expected  his  students  to  r^id  Hebrew  fluently 
before  entering  the  Theological  Seminary;  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
original  Scriptures  he  preferred  to  a  Collie  Diploma,  where  both  could  not  be 
obtained.  One  of  his  students,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Dodds,  is  a  Missionary  in 
Latakieh,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  Arabic  scholars  now  in  Syria. 

His  preaching  was  always  interesting — ^he  entered  into  his  subject  with 
earnestness,  and  studied  diligently  to  know  for  himself  what  was  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  on  each  particular  theme.  In  lecturing  on  portions  of  Scripture,  be 
studied  critically  the  originals,  but  made  no  parade  of  learning — ^he  wonki 
neither  startle  us  with  new  translations,  nor  alarm  us  with  errors  in  the  old. 
He  endeavoured  to  give  doctrine  and  practice  their  due  proportion,  and  spoke 
fully  and  boldly  of  the  evils  of  the  time,  and  of  the  place  where  he  preached. 
His  discourses  were  rather  intellectual  than  emotional,  and  his  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  the  judgment  rather  than  to  the  feelings.  The  distinctive  princi- 
ples of  our  Church  received  their  due  share  of  his  attention — ^he  was  a 
Covenanter^  and  could  give  a  clear  exposition  of  his  principles, — their  nature, 
their  foundation,  their  practical  bearing,  their  importance,  without  g:iving  un- 
necessary oflence  to  persons  of  other  commimions.  The  standards  of  the 
Church  were  no  impediment  to  him  in  preaching — ^he  never  had  occasion  to  ran 
ap:ainst  them — he  was  attached  to  all  the  attainments  of  Scotland's  Second 
Reformation.  .He  was  nothing  intimidated  by  the  hue  and  cry  of  *»  politics  in 
the  pulpit,"  but  exhibited  the  Divine  law  in  all  its  bearings,  whether  it 
touched  the  politics  of  the  nation  or  the  conscience  of  the  individual. 

When  his  congregation  became  so  large  as  to  render  a  division  necessary, 
each  branch  wished  to  engage  him  for  their  Pastor,  all  regarding  him  with 
strong  aflection.  In  the  Courts  of  the  Lord's  House  he  was  highly  re^tected. 
The  great  weight  which  he  possessed  there  was  not  the  result  of  profiMUid 
intellect,  splendid  eloquence,  or  any  one,  two  or  more  accomplishments — it 
arose  from  an  orderly  balance  of  all  the  powers,  intellectual,  morid  and 
spiritual.  He  spoke  little  of  himself,  either  in  public  or  private.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  heard  him  drop  a  word  about  his  own  Christian 
experience,  previous  to  his  last  illness.  His  spirituality  was  not  of  the  same 
type  with  that  of  McCheyne  or  Harlan  Page ;  but  every  one  acquainted  with 
him  felt  that  there  was  a  good  man  there.  Once,  when  he  had  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  preach  in  a  certain  locality,  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  charged 
the  people  to  be  kind  to  him,  urging,  as  a  reason,  that,  if  there  was  a  good  man 
living,  he  was  one.  How  much  I  have  seen  men  labour  to  make  the  same 
impression ;  and  how  often  I  have  seen  them  foil.  His  last  remark,  when  I 
visited  him  on  his  death-bed,  threw  much  light  upon  the  inward  workings  of 
his  soul.  Seeing  his  strength  so  much  reduced,  I  determined  to  leave  him  with- 
out bidding  him  farewell.  He  comprehended  the  movement,  and,  just  as  I 
was  closing  the'  door,  gave  me  this  advice, — "  Be  careful  of  all  Christ's 
interests,  and  he  will  take  care  of  yours." 

My  happiest  years  were  passed  with  him  and  his  amiable  wife — both  of 
them  now  removed  from  earth — ^not  lost  but  gone  before. 

Yours  in  the  service  of  Christ, 

B.  HUTCHESON, 
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JOHN  McKINLET* 

1836—1841. 

John  MgEinley,  a  son  of  John  and  Abigail  (Brannan)  McEinley,  waa 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  18,  1815.  From  his  early  childhood  the  love  of 
knowledge  seemed  to  be  his  ruling  passion;  and,  as  hk  faculties  developed,  his 
application  to  books  became  so  intense  as  to  put  his  health  for  some  time  in 
serious  jeopardy.  He  was  particularly  distinguished,  even  at  a  very  early  age, 
for  fine  powers  of  elocution ;  insomuch  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  most  gifted  and  accomplished  men  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
he  entered  the  classical  school  of  the  Kev.  Pr.  Willbank,  in  his  native  city,  and, 
after  spending  three  years  at  that  institution,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Notwithstanding  he  vras  now  only  fourteen  years 
of  age,  he  maintained  a  very  high  standing  in  his  class  throughout  his  whole  Cd- 
lege  course,  and  graduated  with  the  first  honour  in  1838. 

He  seems  to  have  had  the  Ministry  in  his  eye  from  early  childhood ;  and, 
when  he  graduated  at  College,  his  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  this  work  was 
thoroughly  matured.  Accordingly,  he  coilnected  himself  immediately  with  the 
Theologies  Seminary  of  the  Heformed  Presbyterian  Church,  then  under  the  care 
of  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Wylie.  Here  he  remained  a  most  diligent  and 
successful  student  for  two  years  or  more,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gk)spd, 
by  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  1885.  As  he  had  not,  at  this 
time,  reached  his  majority,  his  &ther,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyteiy  that 
licensed  him,  consented,  not  without  great  reluctance,  to  his  being  licensed  at  so 
early  an  age ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  remain 
for  some  time  in  Philadelphia  that  he  was  persuaded  to  give  his  consent  at  all 
He  filled  several  appointments  in  the  West,  and  preached,  for  some  time,  with 
great  acceptance,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  Subsequently,  he  was  called  to  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  Milton,  Northumberland  County,  Pa., 
where  he  was  ordained  and  instaUed  in  the  year  1838.  Here  he  laboured  with 
great  acceptance  and  success  until  his  declining  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
charge, — ^which  he  did  in  the  year  1841.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  resigna- 
tion :  he  died  on  the  5th  of  October  of  the  same  year ;  and  all  who  knew  him 
recognized  in  his  death  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  bright  lights  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  McKinley  was  married,  April  29, 1839,  to  Frances  Wells  Lanphear,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 0.  His  only  child,  a  daughter,  is  now  (1864)  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
McMillan,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Mr.  McKinley's  only,  publication  is  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Slave  Trade, 
which  appeared  in  the  Miltonian,  a  weekly  paper  issued  in  Milton,  Pa. 

FROM  THE  HON.  JAMES  POLLOCK,  LL.D., 

£X-60VEBN0B  OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia,  December  28,  1868. 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  felt  some  hesitation  about  complying  with  your  request 

for  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  John  McKinley — it  has  arisen,  however,  solely 

from  a  consciousness  of  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  one  whose 

ministry,  though  brief,  was  brilliant,  and  whose  whole  life  beautifully  illustra- 

•  Obituary  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie.— MS.  from  Br.  T.  W.  J.  Wylie. 
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ted  the  doctrines  he  taught,  and  presented  an  example  of  the  highest  st jle  of 
Man, — ^the  Christian  (Gentleman. 

Mj  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  McRinley  was  in  the  year  1838,  when  he 
yisited  Milton,  then  mj  residence,  and  preached  as  a  supply  to  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place.  The  impression  made,  at  that  time,  by 
his  preaching,  on  that  congregation,  was  so  fiiyourable  that  he  was  soon  after 
unanimously  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Churches  in  Milton  and  McEwens- 
rille.  The  call  was  accepted,  and  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  performance  of  the 
duties  thus  deyolred  upon  him.  The  relation,  thus  formed  between  Pastor  and 
people,  was  characterized  by  mutual  and  constantly  increasing  confidence  and  love. 

At  the  time  of  his  Installation  Mr.  McKinley  had  just  reached  his  legal 
majority — young  in  years,  but  of  full  stature  in  wisdom  and  grace.  Wisdom 
supplied  age,  and  grace  gave  him  strength  to  assume  and  perform  the  duties 
of  his  sacred  office. 

He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  intellect,  of  sound  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment, of  generous  sympathies  and  noble  impulses  and  ferrent  piety.  His 
physical  organization  was  delicate — his  stature  below  the  medium — of  a  thin, 
spare  habit,  and  indicating,  by  his  general  appearance,  that  the  most  insidious 
of  all  diseases  had  marked  him  for  its  victim.  His  phrenological  developments 
indicated  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  character.  His  head  was  well  formed ;  his  eje 
clear  and  bright ;  and  his  face  full  of  intelligence  and  kindness.  These  qualities 
shone  in  his  daily  life ;  won  every  heart,  and  made  all  regard  him  as  their  firi^id. 

In  his  social  intercourse  he  was  pleasant  and  affable.  His  social  and  pasto- 
ral visits  were  occasions  of  pleasure  and  profit.  With  a  mind  well  filled  with 
classic  lore  and  the  best  of  the  current  literature  of  his  day,  and  with  con- 
versational powers  of  a  high  order,  he  delighted  and  instructed  those  around 
him ;  but,  however  varied  and  interesting  the  subjects  of  conversation,  Christ 
and  his  salvation  were  never  excluded.  Religion  sanctified  his  learning,  and 
gave  both  impress  and  character  to  his  conversation.  The  young  and  the  old 
revered  and  loved  him. 

His  pulpit  exercises  were  of  a  superior  order.  His  sermons  were  caremlly 
and  well  prepared,  evidently  *'  the  beaten  oil  of  the  sanctuary,"  and  full  of 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  They  were  seldom  written  in  full,  and 
never  read  in  the  pulpit.  His  notes  were  copious,  and  these  he  usually  had 
with  him  during  the  delivery  of  his  sermon,  but  scarcely  ever  referred  to 
them.  The  arrangement  of  his  discourses  was  natural,  perspicuous,  logical. 
His  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  was  clear,  comprehensive  and  learned,  without 
affectation  or  pedantry;  bringing  out,  in  simple  and  admirable  order,  the  truths 
contained  in  the  text.  Although  his  sermons  were  delivered  without  having 
been  committed  to  memory,  or  even  written,  yet  his  command  of  language 
was  so  great  that,  had  they  been  accurately  reported,  they  might  have  been 
given  to  the  press  without  putting  in  jeopardy  his  reputation  as  a  scholar.  I 
never  heard  him  deliver  what  would  be  called,  in  common  parlance,  «<  a  poor 
sermon."  On  the  contrary,  his  sermons  were  all  finished  productions;  and, 
whilst  they  pleased  by  their  elegant  and  graceful  diction,  they  appealed  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers  with  a  power  that  was  often  irresist- 
ible. His  gesticulation  was  graceful  and  natural,  and  his  general  style  of  deb- 
very  attractive,  forcible,  and  often  impassioned. 

His  weekly  lectures  were  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  His  exposition 
of  the  Scriptures  on  these  occasions  was  luminous,  simple,  and  in  a  high 
degree  satisfactory.  The  prayer-meeting  and  the  Bible  class,  together  with 
the  Sabbath  school,  shared  his  labours  and  his  love.  He  was  eminently  a 
man  of  Qod ;  intent  on  doing  his  will ;  « instant  in  season  and  out  of  season." 
He  felt  that  his  time  was  short,  and  he  laboured  the  more  earnestly  to  do  the 
work  to  which  he  had  been  called.   He  realized  personally,  in  all  the  solemnity 
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of  its  import,  the  injunction, — «  Work  while  it  is  called  to-daj.''     He  had 
much  to  do,  buU  little  time — he  did  it  all,  and  did  it  well. 

He  was  no  bigot.  His  views  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  its  organization  and  doctrines,  were  hberal  and  enlightened.  At- 
tached to  his  own  denomination,  he  recognized  as  brethren  all  the  followers  of 
Jesus, — his  and  their  Saviour.  Christ  was  the  name,  and  Christian  the  char- 
acter, he  loved  above  all  others. 

He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  and  with  his  harness  on.  He  died 
in  his  youth — not  too  early  for  himself,  but  too  early  for  his  family  and 
friends,  for  his  congregation  and  the  Church  of  Qod.  What  was  loss  to 
earth,  in  his  death,  was  gain  to  Heaven.         Yours  very  sincerely, 

JAMES  POLLOCK. 

FROM  THE  REV.  T.  W.  J.  WTLIE,  D.D. 

Philadblphia,  January  6, 1864. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir  :  The  Rev.  John  McKiuley,  concerning  whom  you  inquire, 
was  a  companion  of  my  boyhood,  and  a  dear  friend  as  long  as  he  lived.  I 
desire  to  record  with  gratitude  the  benefit  which  I  derived  myself  from  his 
wise  and  kind  counsels,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  others  who  would 
acknowledge  similar  obligations. 

Mr.  McKinley  was  early  and  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion. It  might  be  said  of  him  that,  «  from  a  child,  he  knew  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ',**  and  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  «  form  of  sound  words  "  con- 
tained in  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  Such  was  his  pre-eminence  in  my 
father's  catechetical  class  that  he  was  presented  as  a  model  to  all  the  other 
pupils.  From  a  very  early  age  he  was  ardently  desirous  to  become  a  Minister 
of  the  Gospel;  and  having  been  told  that  eating  sugar  might  injure  his  teeth, 
and  impair  his  ppwer  of  speaking  distinctly,  he  refused  to  use  it,  and  contin- 
ued to  abstain  from  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  mother,  a  person  of  eminent 
piety  and  most  amiable  disposition,  died  while  he  was  quite  young;  but  the 
influence  of  her  example  and  instruction  was  increased  and  hallowed  by  her 
early  death.  He  possessed  great  oratorical  powers,  and  both  in  composition 
and  elocution  he  was  regarded  as  remarkable.  In  the  University  he  stood  in  the 
foremost  rank  in  all  his  studies.  Having  entered  at  once,  after  his  gradua- 
tion,  upon  the  study  of  Theology,  he  made  the  same  rapid  progress  here  as  he 
had  done  in  his  collegiate  course.  As  a  Preacher,  he  was  solemn,  earnest  and 
instructive.  His  words  were  fitly  spoken ;  and  he  united  two  qualities  not 
often  found  combined, — namely,  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  and  never 
at  a  loss  for  the  word.  Few  possessed  greater  power  to  arrest  and  retain  the 
attention  of  an  audience.  Out  of  the  pulpit,  he  was  still  the  minister  of 
Christ,  and,  in  the  social  circle  as  well  as  by  his  correspondence,  he  endeav- 
oured,  to  «  do  good  as  he  had  opportunity."  In  argument  he  was  logical,  can- 
did, courteous.  His  « speech  was  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt ;" 
and  he  seemed  to  «  know  how  to  answer  every  man.*'  Although  his  health 
was  very  delicate,  he  was  unsparing  in  his  labours,  and  his  exposure  and 
exertion  in  attending  night  meetings,  if  it  did  not  occasion,  certainly  hastened, 
his  premature  death.  His  ministerial  career  was  short,  and,  after  a  pastorate 
of  about  three  years,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  die.  I  had  not  the  privi. 
lege  of  being  present  with  him  during  his  last  illness,  but  those  who  attended 
upon  him  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  steadfastness  of  his  faith,  his  calm 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Qod,  and  his  ripeness  for  the  Heavenly  world.  His 
influence  for  good  has  survived  his  earthly  life,  and  his  memory  is  still  grate- 
fully cherished  by  the  people  of  his  charge,  as  well  as  by  many  others  who  had 
the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance. 

With  great  regard  J  am  afiectionately  yours, 

T.  W.  J.  WTLIB 
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